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The Progress of the World. 


London,/ an. 3,1913. realisation on (he part of the oversea 
1912 has ended leaving Doininij)ns that they, liavc not only 
Whit or ibo lasting and continuing privileges, but also duties as Empire 
Niw Yiir t traces o( hatred, war citizens. In Asia the future is jwin- 

and jealousy in the cipaJly occupied yntlx the success or 
international jutuation. It is not only failure of the (Chinese Republic to 
that the map of Europe has been maintain its equilibrium. In tliis 
remade, that old traditions have passed, country nothing i$ more striking than 
but that in the coming year none can the cohtinuingly increasing domination 
s;ty how matters stand, or what forces of party xnachMes over^ the will of the 
are arrayed together or in opposition. pe<^e in pol^ics, bringing with it, how- 
The rise, of the smaller Balkw States, eve^ ^5 tA inevitable reaction, amongst 
the disappearance of Turkey in Euzop®, those truly anxious for the real welfare 
the ever-increasing danger erf the of the nation, the realisation that 
brealfr-up '9l the Austrian Empire, all the time has come when thinkiug men 
these have brought* into being rifts and and women must act in order to ensure 
chasms between former friends, and* that their desires are carried out by the 
to-day mistrust, and* jealousy reign Govermaait they elect. Of social 
supreme? Trferefore it needs not Old reform the most important is the passing 
Moore’s Alma«^.or Madame de Thebes of the ^^te Slave Act, smd the many 
to fqietell trouble'and possible war for d^ys^and ^tendant on, 

*1913. It may be t^iat the emergence. this measure of success.in a dir^hin 
of *a ‘ new« Great Pow^ in Etirope, recc^nised by all as not only doable 
t<^ther Mih adequate reala^' but necessary lead us to hope in 

tlbn^ tha-pa^of the Gr^ Powt^ rd the coming year teal progriscs^may T>e 
thw may work for the made ^owar^ securing eleMc^ rights 

bea^ ;of peace, and goodwill, to^ women as ^eU as men, s^ce tt^A 
bOt U t^do befo^ theiK Outside we are certa^ thgt, {^ogr^s in social' 
of the ]^t year* has brought matters ydll move much jnore rapidly 

that is .be^ exont the growisg than heretoforik 



iA' 

Ai the time of the 
Thm Londctk Pmm Signing of the armistice 
CoAfmsM. at Chatalja the Allies, 

and the world in general, 
had a ve^ firm conviction that the 
signing of the*iernis of j)eace between 
Turkey and the Balkan States was only 
a matter of a few days. It was believed 
thht in discussing the armistice the 
principal terms of peace had also been 
touched upon, and more or less agree<l. 
It is to be supposed that the Turks 
themselves believed tliis; other%vLsc it 
i$« incomprehensible that they would 
have in cold 1)lood left the garrison and 
population of Adrianoplc to slow starva¬ 
tion, since tliey agreed to an armistice 
without providing for the revictualling 
of this fortress. Dplegatcs took the 
first train to London, and arrived full of 
cohfidence that in a few days every¬ 


thing would be settied. '’But thetAUTes^ 
soon found that to discuss terms »of 
armistice under their batteries at 
Chatalja and terms of peace under the 
hospitable roof of St. James’s Palgce in 
London were very difierent things^ Days 
passed without any real progress ^ing 
made, and on one pretext and another 
the Turks delayed, and there is little 
doubt that these delays were utilised in 
order to endeavour at the same time to 
detach one or other of the Balkan 
States from its Allies and to involve a 
European Power. The fact that the* 
Conference of Ambassadors was ^ also 
sitting in Loudon' encouraged the able 
first Turkish delegate *in his dilatory 
tactics. All the world must reco^^i^ 
that the Turks received c^nside^ble 
encouragement in delay from Vienna, 
since in that capital those responsible 



WATCHING’a city STARVE! SERVIAN TROOPS^ IN 
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for the desired nothing 

bettei^. than delay. The outstanding 
feature' of the Conference, however, is 
the ^lidarity of the Balkan Allies, and 
the dftw wearing down of the Turkish 
pon po$sufHt4S. The concessions miide 
by the Turks before the firm front of 
the allied Powers leave little loophole 
for interference by the Powers as be¬ 
tween Turkey and the Allies, whatever 
opportunities they may afford for 
weakening the permanent future jx^ace 
by action between the Powers and the 
Allies. The question of Adhanoplc is 
not worth the renewal of the war, and 
it may be said that there will be no 
r^thking up of arms. Tlicre seem very 
re'a, reasons why Turkey should desire 
possession of Adrianoplc, and it is 
difficult to say what objection Bulgaria 
would have to Adrianople remaining as 
a frontier town unfortified, but in 
Turkish possession. With Albania 
Turkey has no more to do, since she 
has ceded all of Albania to the Allies, 
subject to the decision of the Qreat 
Powers. The endeavours of Turkey to 
separate the Balkan Allies were plausible 
enough and difficult to resist, but the 
supreme -test < f the League will arrive* 
when the vexed question of Albania 
and*the*divisS>n of Macedonia come to 
the front. If Bulgaria does not obtain 
Adrianople, she will claim with all the 
greater vehemence Salonika. Servia,. 
Whatever ^he may decide to do with 
regard to I>uraz^o, is determined not to 
abaJidoh Monastir, while Greece may 
well find hers^ dissatisfied with the 
£gean Islands and with only the 
£pa^ * ^evinces for her share. But 
we may* tdieve that those wise states- 
njen.who created the Balkan League, 
Md have prevented di^^o^ up to 
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to-day, will be capable of maintaining 
its solidarity to the end. The ex¬ 
treme delay knd apparent lack of organi¬ 
sation of the Peace Coffference of 
London have never better carica¬ 
tured than in the Russian’ diary of 
Pietro Ashevski, which we make no 
excuse for reprinting, • 

Kiks;t Dav.-—K vvhid 1Vi<ha, having walked from 
Constantinoplr, nrrivta brcothlcftx, mcapablo of 
iranaacting bu!iin(*s», and aiks for a delay. 
Conaenf, wUh expre&Hion* of sympathy from tiM 
ilalkan Dck'gat«»». Roahid goca to bed. 

SacOND DAV.^I>eWgalee call lo inquire for Reehid, 
entreating him to »parv hims«*lf. Europt^an 
augurs peace. * 

1‘iFTii Oav.> Ke«hid Pasha attends tltc Conference. 

I'lie Greek DeSegate siH'eees, and all Delegates 
say ** To yotir health 1" except Reahid Pasha, 
tkho has no instructions from his Government, 
and dt m.nnds permission to dispatch a Courier 
* to ConKtanlinopic. Consent of (he Delegates. 

I ^ n ani mous^ postponement. 

Tkmtk Day.—T he TuHtish CouricTi hitherto detained 
by influenza, prep.ires to leave London. Sails- 
fact ion of ihi'- Drlrgaic’S. 

TwaNTYV^asT Day.—N ews that the Ccdrkr Is held 
up by Huarantine In Constantinople. Con sterna* 
tinn of the DclegHtes. including R«chld Pasha. 

TwsNTT«rrrTH Day.—R eshid Pnsha Announces tliar 
the Couri.'.^free and dn his way back. Mutual 
^Jidtpf^s. * 

I'rcTft rr-THiRn Day.—C ourier arrives with mstruo 
tions for Keshid Pa»ha (hat are the object of the 
worldV ciinostty. Doubt r. Anguish. 

TitiKrv-FtrfH Day.—R eshid Pasha formally says 
“To your health 1 ** to the Greek Delegate. 
Jubilation. Press prognostications of peace, 
KohTxenr Day.—T he Conference begins with a 
dinmrr af plumpudink and biftek, On breaking 
up the Delegntes hands. Optimistic Press 

articles. 

Poarr*i'fR5T J^ay.—R eshid Pasha, aerlotiRly indls- 
paced, b^^’ a respite; Granted. 

FoRry-f ii<tH UAr.^-lSie *Dek gales leave cards on 
Reshid Pasha. Public approval. 

Fivnmi Day.—R eshid Pnshn assls*ts at Conference. 

.Accepts congratulations. • *' 

Fiarv-nasT Day.—O fllcjal Lunch in honour of 
Reshid Pasha's r^xovery. Delegates leave St. 
James's Falac** acm^n-arm. Public rejoicings, 
r,,engthy articks ih the Press. > P^ce se e ms 
assured, * 

Fi^-Tifian Day.—" fhe troops at Chataldja no long^ 
die ten per diem, bu^. thirty. Delegates skalv* 
their heads. Surest^outlo^ for peace. 
Fifty-fourth Day.—S olemn open fog of Conference. * 
Reshid Pasha Ita^a, bewildered, *at mention ^ 
the word Peace. Explains be Hhd be^under the * 
^ aniprviston they had met t(T xtrrange an inter- 
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. naCtocul (ootball match, and mu^t consult his 
Government before proceeding further. Dele* 
gates stipulate that Coivkr travels (his lime not 
on foot, but by some conveyance. Reshid under* 
takes to provide tl )0 traditional ^'chicle, and 
Courier srarts drnwn by buffaloes. Silencrr falls 
onoe Qiorc on Si. James's Palace. 

•• ■ 

ITiat triumph of Sir 
Tki AnbaiMdors^ Edwafd Grey's state- 
Ceafereaee. * craft, tilt Conference of 

the Ambiissadors of the 
Great Powers held at the . Foreign 
Office, which was convoked in order to 
smooth^ away any possibh^ dangers to 
European Peace, has duly ht^ld its 
various sittfhgs, and has presumably 
discussed within the limits of its intel¬ 
ligence the points of interest. To the 
unprejudiced mind it would seem, how¬ 
ever, as if the Ambassadors' Confercnfcc 
existed largely as a 'sounding-board to 
r6-edio the desires of Vienna. This is 
all the more curious since in cveiy part 
of the Continent a very high opinion is 
held of British prestige—the ability of 
this country ft) imjx^sc her' will on 
Europe in this juncture.♦ 'I^os^bly^t is 
Sir Edward Grey’s innate politeness 
and delightful maniiers which pre^•ent 
him from making the least movement 
against the reactionary Powers of 
Europe in favour of the smaller but 
Liberal Balkan States when incomes to 
decisions-affecting the ultimate'results 
of their sacrifices and victories. We 
sympathise with Sir Edward* Grey's 
'desire for politeness, but wc do not ^ 
think in the interest of a great Empire 
that personal desire to please should 
stultify the world portion of a world 
Power in this country. It is humiliating 
to find that in Peace Conferences a 
British Salesman Jewish birth was 
more able to uphold the prestige and 
dignity* of Liberal Britain before 

a true-born Englishman. 


We hope that those of the Cabinet who , 
sec clearly, and whose imagination is 
wider than that of the Foreig^i Secre¬ 
tary, while their belief in Britain'^s 
might is certainly no less than his, will 
throw all their influence in the scale 
of progress and a^inst reaction. 
There is an excellent opi)ortunity for 
Great Britain to take a decided line on 
the question of Albania and the fixing 
of the Albanian frontiers. What a 
worthy achievement it would be of 
those who revere and follo’W' Mr. Glad¬ 
stone to hand over the people of 
Albania either to Mohammedan*domi¬ 
nation or to the jJossession of a 
turbulent and uncivilised section' of 
the population until such Ijmc as^ie 
reactionaries of Vienna can lay \heir 
hands definitely upon it I It is surely 
verv farcical to hand the destinies of 
Albania, be they Greeks or Servians, 
Mohammedans, Roman Catholics, or 
Greek Orthodox, to the decisions of *a 
Conference of Ambassadors of whom 
one,^ representing the most interested 
Power, .does not even know three of the 
principal ports of AlbaniaIt would 
also be of use to the Ambassadors sitting 
, at the Conference to remember tjiat on 
this question of the delimitation of . 
Albania’s frontier the Allies t^ill Jiavc 
a very decided word tq say. Peoples 
who have sacrificed blood and treasure* 
in order to rescue their co-nationils in. 
one neighbouring province axe not likeiy 
to condemn those in another to even 
worse conditions. For.no Great Ifcwer 
is the question of Albaeqa dangerous 
as to Italy, since it is quite possible 
that in h^ desire to obtain the port of 
Valona the •Italian Govemriifcnt may 
hopelessly compromise itself in the eyes 
of the Italian people. lUwouId be far * 
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*hetterfor Italy frankly to say, "Giveus 
Valona, and have done with the question 
of an autonomous Albania^; otherwise 
Italy is apparently playing the game of 
Austria, that ••foyer which formerly 
occupied Venice, and which now stands 
for tlie restoration of the temporal 
power of the Pope. 

The question of the 
Ts« iCgtAs i^gean Islands, some 

uuQda. of which have been 

taken by the Italians 
and others by the Greeks, is one which 
vitally affects ail tliose leaving interests 
In the Mediterranean. It is for this 
reason that the Great Powers have 
prevented Turkey from lightly ceding 
these islands to the Allies at tlie Pea&c 
Conference. It is not because they 
wteh Turkey to have these islands; 4it 
is rather because they do not w^^h .the 
Greeks to have them, since they fear 
that the i>osse8sion of important strate¬ 
gical islands by a small Power with a 
weak nax y is only the firclude to these 
islands passing ipto the hands of a 
Great Power with a strong navy. This 
is very hani for the Greeks, vi'hose 
navy has undoubtedly shown a remark¬ 
able • activity in securing practical 
/results of the war in the Shape of 
islands, and all the more so I3^use 
many of these islands aj»e largely 
inhabited by populations of* Greek 
origin. It i& probable that only a few 
islands will .pass into Greek possession ; 
and Italy will return to Turkey the 
.islands sh<^ captured during the war, 
under, However, special guarantees for 
the government of the populations. *It 
•is, *of opiirsc, logit^ thajt those who 
have insisted upon Turkey retaining 
Constantinople and the Dardanelles 
should wo ipiist upon Turkey retain¬ 


ing possession of the itiands wh^ch 
command the approaches ' to the 
Dardanelles. What the Ambassador' 
Conference has been endeavouring -to 
do with regard to the iEgean feTands, 
as, of course, also with regard • 
Albania, is to avoid any Great Power 
having the possibility of obtaining an 
advantage over any other Great Power, 
while the deliberations of these high 
diplomats have naturally been entirely 
free from any idea of justice or equity, 
and only very little affected by a know¬ 
ledge of ilxe question. t 

However many be 
the difficulties even now 
Diimmmm. Confronting tl\e Allies, 
or those unficrgonc*1>y 
Turkey, It is no exaggeration to^say » 
that the situation of Roumania and 
those responsible for the government of 
that country is stOl more painful. Before 
the war, and in its curlier stages, there 
was no question but that Roumanfa 
held the key to the sHuation. This 
was recognised in Sofia, and on more 
than one occasion the Government of 
King Ferdinand made proposition.^ to 
Bucharest with a * view to securing 
* co-operation, and offering promi^ses of 
compensation shpuld Raumania remain 
neutral. This was iiie*dteble, ^nd^was 
simply a carrying on of, the invariable 
belief, circulated by King Charles, that * 
"if Bulgaria wishes to make waf she* 
must first go to Bucharest.*^ The first 
speech of King Charles relative to the 
crisis was fri this key, .and there no 
question that if Rouman^ ^had wished 
to make a bargain then she would have 
obtained the rectification of the*frontier' 
of Dobn^ja* on Bulgarian territory. 
Those, however, who are responsible 
for the direction of the Triple Alliance^ * 
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who formerly convinced that 
•tjhe Foiit Allies would be beaten^ or at 
ipast very seriously weakened by Turkey, 
pere^aded the Roumanian Government 
from taking the necessary steps, hinting 
,that still better terms would be obtain¬ 
able later. This was at a time when 
Austria also spoke well of the Allies, 
believing that they were marked down 
later, weakened by war with Turkey, 
to fall into her clutches. The idea of 
playing the role of a European and not 
a Balkan State has always had a great 
in Alienee at Bucharest. Subsequeittly, 
to the prejudice of tlie Roumanian 
people, the Seten Weeks' War and the 
crushing success of the Allies falsified 
at' one aud the same time the advice 
given at Vienna and Berlin, and 
made very difficult the task of any 
Roumanian Government to obtain 
compensation from Bulgaria. 

To-day 

Roumaiiii'ft RoUma* 

AtiHod«. nia.true 
to her 
role of a European 
Pow/T. demands com¬ 
pensations to counter¬ 
balance* the fruits of 
other people’s efforts, 
and it*is pdUible that 
she will obtain Bulgarian 
territory, but there will 
remain a very bitter 
•taste, whi<;h it will take 
generations . to eAace. 
in vthe mouths of the 
Bulgarians^ (t is indeed 
probable that Roumania 
wil^ obtain what she 
desires/since she is sup¬ 
ported* both by Austria 
and by Russia. One 
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of the most inter^ting points of the 
present struggle betwe«i the Great 
Powers of Europe is the endeavour of 
Russia to draw Roumania* into closer 
relationsliip and to detach her from 
Austria. Public opinion in Roumania 
is much less favourable to Austria than 
to Russia. While Roumanians have little 
sympathy with Bulgaria, they have 
much more with Servia, and it is note¬ 
worthy that relations between Servia 
and Russia are much more friendly 
than those between Russia and Bulgaria. 
One of the greatest facts in favour 
of a Russo-Roumanian entente is that 
Roumania will now be the only other 
country besides Russia dependent for 
her commerce upon the Black Sea, and 
that, tliereforc, ‘she cannot but be 
interested in Russian , policy. Then, 
again, Roumania can easily be invaded 
bj Russia, but with only the greatest 
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difficulty by Austria. All these things 
make the situation of Roumania one of 
great interest, while her military strength 
and her undoubted prosperity must 
make lier a faGtpr/)f great importance 
in the future development of the Near 
East. Wliile King Charh^s lives it is 
improbable that there will be iiny 0]H*n 
change in Roumania’s official friendship 
with Austria, but afterwards there can 
be no question but that Roumania will 
abandon even lier prcs(*nt indirect ron- 
mfction with the Triple Alliance, 

• At a time when Rou- 
RoumMi* tad Her inaniaii-Bulgarian rc- 

Neighbour*. lations seem certain to 

l)ecome very strained, 
it is of imporUince to know* that ih 
military circles in Bucharest* the opinion 
is held that, judging by the results of 
the present war, the Bulgarian Army 
is a much less formidable one on 
modern lines than the Servian. This 
has as an inevitable rc*sult the strength¬ 
ening of Koumania*s determination 
to enforce her desire for a rectification 
of her frontier, even at the point of the 
bayonet, against Bulgaria. Equally 
true is it that a rec‘ognitic»n of the 
excellence of the Servian Army must 
do much to draw together Itoumania 
and Servia, whose future interests are 
the same, and whose past contains no 
traditions of uiifriendlint^s. ii\ this 
dounection it, is of very great import¬ 
ance to quote from a letter of King 
Charles of Roumania in 1907 in reply to 
a report upon the relations between 
* Roumania and Servia, in which he 
said: The common interests belwcan 
the .two Danubian •kingdoms of which 
you speak are real an^ rest Ixrsides upon 
^*thc*sympaRiy between the two peoples, 
'whose‘good rislations have never been 


altered/* If this is the opinion of so 
wise a statesman as King Charles, we 
may take it that there should be very 
little difficulty for the statesmen ol 
Bucharest and Belgrade to arrange a 
very us«'ful working entente, ^ • 

If the .Conference of 
Amuw tad London fails it will not 
Kmf ’rn. be owing to any action 
on tlie part of the 
Balkan Allies, ^\'ho have made their 
j>osilion quite clear with regard to the 
terms of peace. Nor, oidy in a lesser 
degree, will it Iwj due tt) the Turks. | 
whose tactics of delay are proverbial, 
an<l who have l>een encouraged in these 
tactics by Vienna, llic real reason for 
failure will Ho with Austria apd Russia. 
Austria has mobilised her reserv<«, ^nd 
keeps them mobilised. Russia has re¬ 
tained her time-expired men with the 
colours, and actually is nearer a war 
hwting than Austria. As long as this 
stale of negative war exists there cad 
lx; no real hope for i)ermanent peace. 
I^ublic opinion in Rii&sia may easily 
override the policy of a Sazonoff or 
the reluctance of the ('zar, who never- 
thelc^ss can never f(>rgct that he has 
afiprcved the basis of the Balkan Allies. 

If Russia is not to losc^ for ever any 
right of leadership of the Soutljern 
Slavs she must make ^ determined 
stand with rt^ard to the question of * 
Albania and the Albanian frontiers. • 
If she does not ^pport the Balkam 
Allies in this she may nevertheless be 
involved in war, since it^is very evident 
—and nobody rea]ises.«i\ better than 
the Austrian military authorities—that 
it would ^ practically impossible for • 
Austria to enforce her desires with 
regard to Albania by force of arms. No 
less an authority than ^r. Bennet# 
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5urkigh, the veteran war corre¬ 
spondent, who has had the advantage of 
following this war, says: ** Servia and 
Bulgaria, with Montenegro, will !)e more 
than •a match for even the 700,000 or 
,800,000* men Austria thinks she can 
pour across tlie*Danube/* And Austria 
has no possibility of pouring seven 
hundred thousand across the Danube. 

'file practical disap- 
Tb« siiunNoa io pi^arance of Turkey 

McditemaMa. from EUfOpC S51VC OS 

temporary guardian of 
the Dardanelles, bringing as it does 
incVitably in its train the desire of 
Austria to betome more strong as a 
naval Power in order to compete \vith 
the gro'Fing fleet of Italy for the 
ultimate possession of the proposed 
autonomous Albania, calls anew atten¬ 
tion to the British naval position in 
the Mediterranean. Already we see 
the Austrian Minister of the Navy 
demanding more Dreadnoughts, and 
inevitably the balance of jx)wcr must 
go 'against this country, and not only 
the safety of Egypt but the integrity 
of ^sia Miitor will depend uj)on the 
resolute naval policy on the part of 
Mr. .Winston Churchill in these watery. 
At this moment it is as well to recall 
the definite pledge of the Cabinet with 
regard to thi? question, which certainly 
seems to leave no loophole for half- 
me'asures: 

* We shall mainuun It there. bothonUiv^Hnaon sea, 
to as full an Extent ax ne have ever done in the |>ast. 
and in doin^ so wv depend on no A]liai>oe or under. 

actual or implied, but upon our own forces, 
subject always to our own^ -and only our own—needs 
and to the tactical exigencies of tHir own unfettered 
policy and discretion. 

In feimess to Mr. Churchill we would 
say that we believe tha* he is only too 
anxious to see a largely-increased 
British fleet in the Me^terranean. 


Various reasons have prevented •an 
increased shipbuilding programme, 
amongst which lack of funds is not to 
be found. The over-rush ^of w'arship 
construction in the l^titish yards, the 
critical period of transition from coal 
to oil its fuel, and the desire on the 
part of the Cabinet to* offer hostages 
to Angh)-(jennan frumdship, <dl iiave 
militated against an adequate ship¬ 
building pnigramme. Now, however, 
there is no need for hesitation, and as 
a first .stop an attempt should be made 
to secure tlic two I'urkish Dread¬ 
noughts now building in this country. 
Egypt is the Naboth’s vineyard 
coveted both by Germany and by 
Russia, and it is an open question 
whether it* would not be better to-duy 
for this country oix*nly to declare/her 
in^er^tion of remaining in perpetuity 
in Egypt, paying to Turkey a sub¬ 
stantial indemnity. For wc must not 
forget • that every undertaking, such 
as the Assouan Dam and its later 
heightening, must enormously increase 
the value of the British lease of Egypt, 
as a palace doc^ any plot of land leased 
from a ground landlord. 

In thes<i words one of 
•• Day M thc few inJlcpchdent 

shsBe.'* Austrian papers, the 
. Arheiter Zeifung, sums 
uj) thfe official declaration by the Aus-' 
trian Foreign Office tli^t Ihc rnuch 
exploited and notorious case of the 
Austrian Consul Prochaska at Prisrend 
has .never had any right to be re» 
garded a.s a serious incident. It will 
be remembered that for ' weeks the* 
Austrian Press, ^d through it. the 
Press of Edrope, has been filled ^with 
alarming stories of cruelty and worse 
perpetrated by the . 5 ervi£n> troopS 
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dcf^ipying Prisrcnd against the Austrian 
Consid. As a result the i>eace of 
Europe has been imperilled; Austria 
lias been thrown into business and 
public turmoil, tTesplting in great loss 
and culminating in mobilisation ; and 
now, although the Government knew 
officially wcek^ ago from its ^cp^e^en- 
tative (sent at the Servian request to 
investigate the matter on the spot) 
that there was no truth in the allega¬ 
tions against Servia, the Austrian 
au^orities think nothing more Ls neces¬ 
sary than a calm announceinent that 
the statements made were unfounded. 
Even the Neuc Freie Presse, which 
was one of those most active in crying 
put for v^engeance on Servia, and ih 
spreading and elaborating the alarmist 
-reports, is now repentant, and furiously 
reproaches the Government, i^aj'uig 
that the latter can have no excuse for 
the delay in publishing the trutli. 

The most significant fiict is the cate¬ 
gorical statement by the * ArbeiUr 
Zeiiung that the chief culi>rit in this 
campaign of untruth was the Press 
Bureau of the Austrian Foreign Office. 
While this has been well knovn to all 
those in touch with the actual situation, 
-it is a remarkable confession Sof a Vien- 

I 

nese paper to make, and one fraught 
with much significance to tho world at 
large. If for weeks'the Press Bureau 
4 i the Foreign Office at Vienna is able 
to put the peace of Europe in jeopardy 
' by a story which it knows to W 
Sfalse, is it nol lime that foreign jiews- 
^*paper8 arid foreigri peoples alike should 
refuse to accept at its face value 
.,V emanating from Vienna 

especially in connection with Servia 
•even alth^gh*these '' truths'' are pub 
lis^d by %ighfy« respect able newspapers 


such as the Neue Freie Presse ? Wh^t 
objects may lie behind this incompre¬ 
hensibly di^onest action of the Austria^ 
Foreign Office Press Bureau we cannot 
tell, but it certainly behoves all^those 
who have the interests either of truth,' 
or of peace at heart to be warned by 
this very flagrant example from allow¬ 
ing themselves to be led away blindly 
in tlie future. 

Yhe undue haste with 
Thf which the Triple Alli- 

Tnpift ajkum. ance has been renewed 

before its time must 
not be taken as a sign of the strength of 
this Continental combination, but rather 
as a sign of potential weakness. The 
Triple Alliance was renewed* early be¬ 
cause at Vienna and Berlin there w^ a 
very real fear that if it were not renewed 
quickly, it would not be renewed 
at all. It is not only that Italy was not 
desirous of binding herself afresh to the 
chariot wheels of the Kaiser, ’ but it 
was Jilso owing to the very real doubt 
as to,\>hcther Austria would have been 
a Power to be reckoned on if a renewal 
of tile Triple Alliance did not sav§ her 
from Russia by pre 1 »enting an appa¬ 
rently united front against the.Slav 
menace. Public opinion in Italy is not 
for the Triple Alfiance, Vhat^er .the 
opinions of the Government are now. 
Italy cannot be at one with Austria so 
long as they both remain interested in 
the Adriatic Sea. If proof 0/ this wer^ 
needed, it'may be found in the deter¬ 
mination to make Albania an auto¬ 
nomous State. Neith^ Po^er desires 
to free Albania, but neither Austria 
nor Italy feels sufficiently stronjg tf be 
sure of possessing the Albanian coast^and 
the harbour of Valona at^the present 
moment. They, therefore,# both advo- • 
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Dia^nB eMbUolltone ide* to be of tbe treaeodou* proifren in 

•riiitibo iiaco 190^ wbes HcoK FvaAfl reftchodu mlcitude of 2S yards. 


cate an autonomous Albania and intro¬ 
duce new shipbuilding programmes. 
What would have been the result both 
on the Triplice and upon the entire 
Neats Eastern situation if the Allies had 
c on<fn ^ red 
‘‘Valona and 
offered it as 
a free gift to 
Italy, it is 
interesting to 
speculate. No 
Government 
at Rome 
cou^fl have 
ventilred not 
to accept 
t h ,e port, 
wliich ev^ry 
great Italian 
officer has 
openly dc- 
c J ared is 
uecessary to 
the well-being 
of Italy. If 
Italy pos¬ 
sessed Valona, 
the* whole 
idea of an 
autonomous 
Alb n i a 
woMld have 
fallen to the 
groynd. 11 
would really 
seem as if the 
Allies, and Servia especially, had missed 
a gfeat oj^rtdnity in this direction. In 
any event ^we may take It for granted 
that the existence of an autonomous 
Albania will act against the solidarity 
of the Trij^ce more eveh than any of 
the many and burning questions of 
^Italian Irredentism. 


Th« P«rU 
to ibe Air. 


Some months ago we 
dealt at some length 
with the possibility of 
attack by airship from 
Germany, proving with *a striking 

diagram that 
all the dock¬ 
yards of thb 
country were 
within range 
of a German 
Zeppelin. A 
strikingcorro- 
boratioAof 
our statement 
has been 
afforded • b y 
the passing, 
after nightfall 
over Sheer¬ 
ness of on^ of 
the newest 
German a t r- 
ships. • What 
we stated as 
a theory can 
no longer be 
doubted, 
since, had it 
]>leased the 
commander of 
the German 
airship, the 
mo r n i n g 
might havf 
dawned upon 
a naval‘dock¬ 
yard in ruins, instead of one b\isy in 
the everyday work of national de-; 
fence. Questions in Parliament did. 
nbt seem to elfcit satisfactory iriformi- 
tion or to pyove^that the Admirkl^ 
has a very clear idea as to an* 
aerial policy. " We may be Supreme* on 
(he sea, it is probable even tHa^t Hve are 
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supreme underneath the surface, but it 
scefns as if Germany were going to make 
a great bid for aerial supremacy, and it 
may well be that aerial supremacy is 
supremacy which wUl count m<»st in the 
long run. Evt^ *day sees the Con¬ 
tinental nations recognising more an<l 
more clearly ^the need for increased 
expenditure in the air. while in ;liis 
country we remain very far behind l)oth 
with regard to aeroplanes and airsluj>s. 
In fact, we arc driven to purehasi* 
airships abroad, and yet we do not at 
this moment, know, nor are we near 
realising, what arc the jKissihilities of 
even the embryo aerial fleets of otlier 
countries. It would he well for us tt) 

’ realise that it would nt>t need an tmlire 
fleet of any new tyjx: of war v<sscl to 
do irreparable damage , an<l we may 
wi^ll advantage recall the effect of the 
advent of the A/amVor in the* ( nil 
War ol America. 

% 

Last njoiith Viinada 

Th.Ti.r«c.o-di.o stci)pcd mil) the eentn- 
DMdao4i4bi«. of the W(»r1cVs stage and 

riveted uptm licrM'lf the 
. admiring gaze of iminkind. Her new 
rdU in the’ drama of the planet was 
. well introduced by Mr. Borden, whoso 
speech made December gth, 1912,red- 
letter day in the annals of hmipire. He 
had previously aroused great* expecta¬ 
tions, but he more fhaii fulfiUeil them 
by asking the Dominion Parliatueiit to 
vote *S€ven millions sterbng for the 
immediate construction of three of the 
largest ^nd strongest ships of -war,’* 

. to form part of tlie Royal Navy under 
direction of the ImJjerial Govem- 
toerit. To enforce ♦the cogency and 
^agency of his oroposal, he submitted 
TP>{Tpr>fa ^4 lup • Irom the Home Govern- 
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ment on the needs of Naval Defence 
over against the growing German chal¬ 
lenge. Such a frank statement might 
not long ago have evoked a burst trf 
anti-English feeling from the German 
Press, but happily a saner and less 
sensitive temper prevails. The spirit* * 
of the spet^ch was warmly defen si\c of 
Empire; it was not at all defiant of 
(icrraanv- It roused the Dominion 
Parliament to fare demonstrations of 
enthusiasm, which culminated in botli 
sides of the Hous<^ singing wih rapture 
God Save the King.’* Sir Wilfrid ^ 
Laurier still stands by his old preference • 
for a purely Canadian navy, with one 
fleet on the Atlantic, and another on , 
the Pacifi<. 

While unity within th<* 
Th.H-o4r.d Kmpire is growi!iK,*tlic • 

ymn' wider racial S4Ji(larity 

is not ovcrlook(H!. Earl 
Grey jmrsues his unitivc puri>0K*, 
nnix^rlurbed by any ripples from tin; 
new canal or elsewhere, with the 
calmness of destiny. His mining at 
the Mansion House to prei)are for the 
fitting celebration two years hence of 
the hundre<lth annivenwiry of the tp aty 
(if jK'acc signed by flic two nations at 
Ghent, December 24th, 1814, evoked 
ini«t symjiathetv messages from Mr. 
As<juith, Mr. Roosevelt, and otfier load¬ 
ing men on both sidet. fhe Earl 
askiHl for £60,000 to (i) erect a monu- 
juent to George Washington in West- * 
minster Abbey ; (2) purchase, and main-^ 
tain Sulgrave Manor, in Northants, the 
ancestral home of the Washington 
family, whose arms suppU^ the stars 
and stripes of the American flag ; and 
(3) fouiid4 an education schefne ^ for 
promoting Anglo-American affection 
and goodwill. 
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Now is the time to 


W.'T. SiMdU 
Proi>OMl. 


make sure that our 
chiefs idea be not lost 
sight of. Presiding for 


the l;»st time over the Fourtli of July 
celebration at Browning Hall, Mr. W. 1 . 


Stead made the proposal that “ the 


signing of the Anglo-American Treaty 
should become the- oeexsion for raising 


subscriptions throughout the British 
Empire for the crciction, of a statue tt) 
George Washington, the greatwt 
I'-iiglishman of th(r eighteenth rentury. 
as a tribute to the immense service 


whi^j he had remU red to the English- 
spcakfng worhl, British as ■well as 
American, by inaintaining in defiance, 
of '.alien misgovetnment the English 
ideiiVs of iHipiilar frmlom and self- 
govcrimiont. 'flic place for the statue 
sliould i>e in Westminster, within the 
precincts of the Houses of Parliament. 
Then^ let Getirgc Washington stand side 
IW side with Olivi r Cromwell—two of 
England’s greatest sons—her two chief 
champions of lih'Tly against tyranny- • 
in the shadow of the historic Uon\e of 


free institutions. The time should be 


repudiation of the Party’s pledge to', 
submit Tariff Reform to a Referendum 
has had unlooked-for consequences. The 
Unionist Free Traders Iwve shown their 
teetli. To allay their rcsenlment, and 
yet t<j maintain the (iha^nbcrlain tradi¬ 
tion, Mr. B(mar Law, at Ashtcm-uiider- 
Lyne, took refuge in one of the most 
curious devices that ever added to the 
gaiety of politics. His words must bt* 
quot(^: 

ir our coiMitrynMii 4.iuru<1 us wllh fx>wor wo <io 
iHkt inU'fid e«) imjjOM: RkhJ dulk'**. Wh:it we intend 
tQ *[ k > in to rull .*i (kMiferento of il>c Colunies tii cyn- 
rikW ihr whoto (|ucwtioii of fircfcrrmiul trade. urKl 
the qiieslHUT whether or n(»t food duilefi will be 
wifi I Mil arw until those iw^totialioiis are 
I'oniiik'ted. VVi* ore told that ilte CotonicM do not 
wish MK*h an nrrani^ient. If (hot is true, no f<iod 
(Uuh*s will be impoaiHl in any clrcumxCanon. W« 
wi>«h to impose tlmn. Yhcy arc not proposed 
lor th«» snke of Protc'Ctipn, and Uxto ia noi Protcii* 
tiun ill I hem. 'Vhey are |>ro[>osc'd for Ihc itake 
III rrrl<TeTu«’. iUKi t^H? Colonks regard them 

iiH i’s*^iriai fur Prelerritce, then the food dufUn 
will not he imprMrd. 

This was loo clev^er by half. The 
Unionist Party was to disclaim all 
dt^sirc for Foot! Taxes. That was in- 
ten< 1 ed to conciliate the Unionist Free- 
looders and the J^ritish electorate in 
general. The question was to be left 


the ciTTipletiou uf the Imndreil years of 
[wacc between the British and American 
pcf)i)U*s. 

•TIktoJs something very 
A iKt.r.o..d ‘ pitiable about the 
^Oppoiitioa. * present plight of the 

Unionist Party. Ever 
•since Mr. Joseph Ch^berlain took iiis 
wild plunge into Tariff Reform his 
unfortunate followers and allies Jiavc 
suffered from divided counsels and un¬ 
stable policy, •and they have forfeited 
the confidence of the nation. Much 
was hoped from a change of leader, but 
alas 1 things are worse now than under 
Mr Ralfour. Lord Lansdowne's airy 


for the Oversea Dominions to decide. 
'I'hat was to appear a compliment to the 
Colonics and h tribute to Empire. So 
FrccfcKHlor and ImjK^rialist and Pre- 
fcrcntialist were all to be satisfied. 
But, insteJid, there promptly arose the 
loudest* dissatisfaction. Tlic ColoniesL 
would not assumi^ the odious responsi¬ 
bility of inflicting imjxipular taxes on 
the Mother Country, or of relieving 
Mr. Bonar Law and his party of the , 
trouble of making up their minds. At* 
hfime the Times and the Dqily 
revolted. The Ti^s boldly decided* 
that the larger section in the party/ 
say 6o to cent., 9pptfs^ 
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which the Opposition serves at present 
A I i^^tp the Coalition compact. W^e 

A / ‘ there no Unionist Opposition, the domi- 
nant majority wouJd be under strong 
■ ~ j) ■ temptation to break up into fractions. 

*' But the Unionist Party, impotent to 
>. * provide an alternative Government^ 

only manages to solidify the existing 
HP Government. Such self-stultification 

may aJtord Liberals unbounded satis- 
’ faction, but it, is a matter of grave 

? ) "N national concern. A nation that has 

no ]X)ssib]e Government in waiting be- 

-_yond the one in power is like an army 

«itr Lew: without reserves. Tlio chief hope to 

,rt0w#iii4miiioie.- derived from these Unionist cxcur- 

which arc disliked in sions and alarums is ‘ that thiy are 
irthof England.*' Tlic preparing the way for a general rolrtat 
irred the Referendum from Food Taxes and Tariff Reform, 

;y. It was only the and prelude a return to genuine British 

tat pto40per rent Conservatism. Cured of its Chamber* 
iUl the prcf^ent tariff lain fever and restored to traditional 
.d captured the party sanitv. the Unionist Party mav vet 


N« AhmirtT* atte^npts td ^ aj)pear accepting the Government terms, and ^ 
0v *4wi m— t > united, tlie Opposition 2,002 in favour of acceptance. This 

has as a possible alter- .might have appeared decisive were it* 
native Government practically effaced not that some 15,000 ,(previousl^ 
itself. No nation is likely to tnist pledged) had abstained from voting. 


with power a party which does not As the time drew near for the ^al 
Ipow its own mind on what was construction of the medic^ panels, it 
aj^nounced to be the chief plank in Hs was evident that the profession as a 
cbnstnfcjive platforti^ and abdicates its whole did not intend to hSld, out ^ 
proper funclions in favour of the against the *Govcnmient concessions. 
Co£^es< 'l‘he only eff^tive purpose For three-fourths of the insured ftjll 
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panek are reported. And Mr. Lloyd 
George is able to contemplate with 
confidence the effective working of liis 

* Aet. The threatened strike of the 
docto-*| has undoubtedly secured for 
them a <^siderable advance in the 
promised pay. Had the mandarins 
of the British Medical Association hten 
a little more reasonable, they would 
have come off as conquerors, and the 
Government would havo been more or 
less the defeated party. Now, however, 
the Government is victorious, and the 

•rigid oligarchy which has too long 

* tyrannised over the medical profession 
has been broken, At first it seemed as 

* if the yoke of the doctors was to be 
fastened more firmly than ever upon a 
subject people. Now the doctors are 

■•'relegated to their i)roper place, as the 
servants and not as the masters of the 


from defective nutrition in Blackburn,* 
and 96 per cent, suffer from the same 
awful lack in the Metropolitan County 
of Middlesex F These are figures fitted 
to rouse more patriotic grief and indig¬ 
nation than the actual invasion of our 
coasts by a humane and civilised enemy? . 
Very much more than half the cliild- 
hood of the nation, who are to form tlie 
workers and citizens of the future, axe 
going without a sufficiency of proper 
food. This means lack of vitality, lack 
of muscular, nervous and brain power. 
This is a more serious state of affairs 
than if half our Navy were suddenly to 
bo sunk to the bottom of the sea. We 
can build new ships; but an underfed 
aiKl u devitalised generation cannot be 
rebuilt. Alter all, a well-noiirishcd 
cluldiiood is the first line of Imperi^ 
defence. 


nation. • And at this very time 

Dr. George Newman's ctMrtn we are assured that the 

A N.tioD4j repcjrt on the health of nation is at the flood- 

the children attending tide of unexampled 

our public elementary prosperity. Never were imports and 
schools during 1911 is one of the exports so high in value. Our ship- 

grayest indictments of our general budding for the year has broken all 

national policy. It shows that in great records. Never has so large a mass 

tracts of the country, and most signifi- of the wealth of the world floated 


cantlyin the industrial districts, an in British bottoms as now. And the 


appallingly lai;ge proportion of the first census of production in the United 
<^dien are suffering from malnutri- Kingdom, which appeared IjLst month, 
lion. In thirteen counties and in six- taken along with a j'eport of the agri¬ 
teen ^ban areas there was only one cultural output, and of the fish landed • 
irea in which the percentage of “ good in the United Kingdom, shows that 
nutrition reached 45. “ In Brighton it in 1907 the income of the United 
reached 4^ • ^d there were four cases Kingdom wealth reached the Vklue of 
out of tlie twenty-nine of from 31 to over two thousand million sterling! I This • 
35 cent. After that the proportions stupendous total,works out at aitaverege, ’ 
^ged from 26 to as low as 5*8 in of about ;f44 per head of the populatiojjl.>, 
Blackburn, 57 in the East^ Riding, Surely this torrent of'wealth is sufficient 
5*2 in Gloucestershire, and 3*8 in Middle- to sweep away from our cliil<$hood the 
sex#” That is to say, 94 per cent, suffer curse of malnutrition, and to j»rqvidc 
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ffHjd enough, and education sufficient 
for its selection and preparation, to 
rear a strong and virile raw 

. It is just this glaring 
Th. N.E. .contrast l>elwcen unex- 

Siribe. ampled naltonal wcaltlJ 

on th«‘ one side and 
children stinted of tlieir food ov the 
other which lies at the Isdlom ol the 
Labour unrest of the times. It is tsisy 
to smile at thi; particular occasion oi 
some of our great industrial uphcaviils. 
The railway strike on tin; N«>rth Kaslcrn 
Railway hist'month is a case in jxiint. 
An engine-driver nameil Kno.xwascon 
victed of drunkenness when off iluty, 
and afterwards rediK'od in grade, osten¬ 
sibly in the inten-sts of the safely of the 
travelling public, SeN erid tliousaiuls of 
men at once went out on strike, and 
paralysed the. coninK rei:d circulation of 
a great part of the North of Lnglaud at 
what is usually its Imskrst time. The 
strike'was disairproved of by the leadi-rs 
of the Trade Union of railway servants, 
and was held up to riilicule as a strike 
for •the right te> get driinh. The men. 
however, insistenl that Knox had been 
wrongfully con\icted. The tremble 
grew-to such serious jiroiiortions that 
the Government sent down a London 
magistrate to re-try the case, tmd he 
reported tliat Knox, though he had had 
some drink, was not “ legally ‘drunk. 
•A' free partloii followed, Kno.x was 
reinstated, and the strike ceased. Tlic 
Newcastle magistrates who convicted 
Knox in the liist instance have vigor¬ 
ously ’ protested And to hold up a 
■great industrial .lislriot does seem, a 
•rather clbmsy \vay.,of api^aling against 
. a mere conxiction for’ drunkenness. 
Bui th« tfouble lies far ileeper. Not 
until itho national wealth is more justly 


and wisely distributed, not until the 
poverty that saps the strength of chifd- 
hood is removed, shall we be free from 
these volcanic eruptions in the industnhl 

landscape. • 

Under tliis title some 

..GiT.i'.Thi.i>.r months ago we dealt 
o«r DiiiT comprehensively wntn 

the unprecedented clc- 
iK-ndcnce of this country upon foreign 
countries for f<^>d, and maintained that 
willi rixirganisation and the application 
..{ scientific metluxis it would be pos¬ 
sible for this country largely to supply 
the neexls of its ix.pulatioii. I'rom all 
jwirts of the country ha.'icomc a remark- ^ 
abli' responsi-, and it is i|uite cviwmt 
that there exists a very important 
nucleus of thinking agriculturists- and ^ 
scientists who are ready and anxious 
to demonstrate in our fiehl-s what we 
argued in print. Professor Ihffen, of 
the Cambridge ScIuhiI of Agriiulture, 
is to crediteil with the discovery M ' 
a wheat of which the universal use, 
even on the limited area at present 
,levo1«‘d to wlieat growing in this coun- 
tr\- w»)uld bring about an enormous 
rliangc for the better. This wfielt ha^s 
been tested for two seasons on a Kentish 
"farm, showing on i.to acres of ordinary, 
not picked, land-a yield of.-A? bushels 
to the acre as against the average of 
28 bushels or less of this country, nus- 
difference alone would mean an increase 
of 134 million busliels from the area ^ 
jiresent devoted to wheat * growing in 
the United Kingdom, or food for^over 
six million more of the population. No 
only does this wheat give llrger result, 
but the CTain is one that meets the* 
miller’s requirements to a greater dfegree 
than do the present British wheats. It 
is proved facts like these which milsf 







bring* appreciably nearer the day when 
this country will no longer need to 
purchase £i8o,cx>o,ooo of food yearly 
ffom abroad; but. without prejudice 
to IlSu interests, >vill be able to find 
^mployirtent and iood for an ever- 
jncreasing proportiim of her population. 

The narrow escape of 
Th« Bo«rd or Tr«i« the P. & O. steamsWp 
iod s*utf ot Sm. fJarrung during a recent 

gale in the Channel has 
again called attention to the in<ade* 
quacy of the Board of Trade sujjer* 

I vision over the seaworthiness of ix:can- 
going, steamers. And this despite the 
fact of the loss of the Titanic, and 
coming almost immediately after the 
close of the Ti/anic inquiry. It is 
alleged that the Narrung is a sister ship 
of tlie ill-fated Waraiah ; and many 
j)eople considered that the vessel was 
far from seaworthy, and y<jt the Board 
of Trade took no action ; and it would 
*em that even to-day, despite all the 
pious resolutions of reform and the 
many changes suggested by the various 
commissions, the position of the British 
mercantile marine is as unsatisfactory 
as ever. Thes(‘ • same commissions 
seem not to have changed and remain,^ 
as forinerly, pmctically instruments of 
the ship^twning Community; and wliile 
the dominance of machine-made politics 
• and the present narrow form of party 
.government prevail it is extremely 
improbable that the Board, of Trade 
will really reform, or be able to shake 
itself free fron^ the shackles of the 
shipowner. It is apparently hopeless 
to look towards the travelling public 
*for any* concerted action. A sailors' 
strike is not sufficiently and certainly 
Dowerful. since the modem steamer can 


be run by firemen and deck hands 
drawn from a much wider and lcs.s 
trained class than formcrlv. It would 
seem, therefore, that the mending of 
the Board of Trade a>id the securing 
to all those who travel by sea a reason¬ 
able chance of life lie in the hands of 
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the ship’s officers. These cannot be 
replaced at a few minutes' notice, and / 
we arc firmly convinced that just as ' 
sopn as the officers of the mercliant ' 
service agree serioi^y to corfibine \- 
age of refomi in \he Board of Trade. 
will commence^ ’ ♦ 
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•4. •. THE HALF-WAY HOUSE. 

■suggested Organisation which would help the Uaiv^rsities and the Busincas 
' ' • Community by supplying their mutual needs. 





















THE DIGNITY OF BUSINESS. 


By H. E. MORGAN. ^ • 

''At ibc t\mt o( the reetoriiios ib« sudvetry ead coameroe ot Ufo we* yery low in public 
>opifiioii tad ia Ibe eooiel ecale, ifac nilitvy aad political cUeecc oaly beind cooeidefcd boaourebU. I be|eo (he 
aew «re with tbo tame idea, and for five or eix yean poreued a poliiioaJ career, ritin| to the potidon of Viot* 
Minieter of Pmeoce. Thee 1 realiMd that the real force of prodreta lay ia actual butloee^ not lo poltiica, aed 
that I he huttnaaa elemenia were remUy moat iolucotial for the advanccneat of the country. Ho I |ave up my 
political pofition eod devuted my life to buaineae."—Baron Shihueawa. 


T HBRE is no more slartUng fact 
in tlic actual condition of this 
country than that a people whostj 
greatness was made by business, 
and whasc position in this world 
depends solely upon business, 
sh<iflld deliberately and tradii tonally icacli 
boy.s and voung«tncn of those classes from 
which we may expert higher iniclligencc and 
inherited ability to despise business. Year 
by year the public schools and the uni¬ 
versities receive Ihijsc of the growing youth 
of England who start life wilh every advan- 
lagR of surroundings and with every incen¬ 
tive to c-arry on worthily the traditions of 
their familv and their class and of their 
country. Every year also the si hools and 
llie universities launch an equal number of 
educated producis upon the world, who, in 
many cases, arc then forced to seek a vu'a- 
fion which will enable them to support them¬ 
selves and work out their destiny. In very 
many cases the sending of a boy to a public 
school and university practically exhausts 
(he available resources of his parents, and 
they ^ not able to do much further in the* 
way of supporting, him ]atcr. 

Tho.se \>!fo have passed through the public 
schools or universities emerge from these 
educational institutions more or less success- 
, fully* educated; but nearly alt, with a 
brilliant exceptions, have thoroughly 
learned to • look down upon business. 
Unconsciously, perhaps, this seems to be 
the common denominator of the modern 
education of^ the higher classes quite irre¬ 
spective of whether they^ study classics or 
* mathematics. The material is of the best, and 
much that is taught in the^ universities is 
excellefft from a busineu standpoint: 
but the fact remains that instead of 
the average ainiversity graduate coming 


into the world btted to help 'his country 
on (o greatness, lie deepise.s whut should 
be his pride "the business world. Having 
many talents, these young men, who 
should be of the greatestvice to •the 
nation as loaders in the world of business, 
too frequently find thcms<*lves condemned 
ti> the mechanical i)osis of Government 
Departments nr ovearowded professions. 
*rii<* fatal lure of so-callcd respectable 
callings has l>ern,,and is to-day, respon¬ 
sible for mnhy dwarfed careers and broken 
I'.earts ainongsl men who have given/the 
most brilliant promise in school and college. 
Minor* Government posts with their mono¬ 
tony, counterbalanced by their safety and 
lack of adventure, attract many. To be paid 
to work and to be paid for stopping work 
sums up (he ideal of many who enter 
Government service. But almost every 
man of exceptional* capacity who is 
absorbed into one or other of the mechanical 
sections of national machinery is a distinct 
loss to the future prosperity of the country, 
since, if he had embraced a business .career, 
he w'oulc] have participated possibly to a 
very large extent in the ever-growing trade 
and industry of this country. What we 
need to realise is what the old Samurai 
Shibuswa did when Japan was still a 
military feudal country. Here we see a man 
descended from a military family, proud of 
his family and of his rank, deliberately, 
because of his supreme recognition of the 
dignity of business, becoming a business* 
man at a rime w hen to do so was the equiva- * 
lent of social suicide. The lack of recogni-* * 
tion of the dignitv of business in t[iis country 
comes in part from*<he feudal sentimenf 
which still pertainsin so much of our life,, 
and which reg^ds business rpen as Ijttle 
better than paid hucksters arrd qui.te outside * 
t^e pale. But surely those^ responsible for 
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tJic e<Iucalion at public school or university 
realise fully that such a point of view is no 
longer tenable. To-day business has as much 
dignity as any of the much-Ihiided prole.v 
sions, and Calls for as many qualities of 
brain. Young iifen should rec<»gniw lhar 
there is no SjX)rt fA enduringly fascinat¬ 
ing as that of matching their brains against 
all comers. 

This renllsAlio*n should bring added in 
the study of higher madieinatics or «ir tin* 
advanced classics, since such mental gym¬ 
nastics must ho as beneheial to the brain (»f 
the university man when he iKTomcs a 
business man as are the various physical 
exercise systems to the body of the athlete. 
U would, however, Ik* wrong Co sjiv that the 
business community is indifferent to <»r U>oks 
down upon the training of the university 
man, There are some, Init not enough, 
notable successes in business from the 
'Varsity. Tin* business coniiminliy of tin* 
country needs the best men thQt ihe roiiiilrv 
has to give, and is awakening to a realisation 

of^this need more and more evorv dav. 

, . 

To-day the nation realiM*s that the f»rrsffttnel 
of the business world is a questiem of nation.al 
imporlance. Nor is this Kj he wondered at 
when *ve rememl^er that the pros|H*rily of 
our commercial underl.akings Is practicallv 
synonymous vith the prusperiiv of the 
nation; and thos<*, lliereh»re, who are truly 
alive to the welfare of tl>is fouidrv must 
admit that business eHiricm v .^nd progress 
are matters of the greatest urgency. And 
greater business efficiency is Imposstlile and 
not tO‘be hoped for'unless steps are taken to 
bring into commerclnl ein'les the host of ilu» 
land. If exam pie were wanted we m*ed go no 
farther than (icrmany, where we find ilie 
business of die country largely \lirected by 
men who have been educated in uniVersflirs. 
and who have, grasi^ed the fundamental fad 
that (D being efficient business diev are 
fulfilling to the utmast their npponuiiiiies as 
citizens, and tliat their profession ranks 
second to none. The business man who 
seriously tliinks nfjout his business and its 
felalion to the nahonaj wtfl/are must .sui^fly 
*be thrilled with pridn^ conscious and uncon¬ 
scious. 4\t the know ledge that but for him 
an^ his*predecessors the(c would be no 
.I^itisb •E/npii^, and that instead of British 
ranlrtnc^ as a PrlHsh as.set in the 


world,* it would have been of no acoount. 
Business has made the dignity of the British 
l£mpire, and citizen.s of the centre of the 
timpire cannot do less to-day than realise 
the dignity of that force which has made 
diem gre«it. I do not hesitate to say that 
once clear reflection has impressed iTic fact 
uf the dignity of business upon the minds 
the rising generation there will be no hold¬ 
ing buck, and the business circles of this 
<x)untry will obtain more of those firsl-class, 
cultivated and able inen who are naturally 
fitted for positions of leadership. Oppor¬ 
tunities for the right men are to be found in 
everv business; the difficulty has bi.'cn lo 
find the men. If a college education <'nn 
make up a m.in’s mind in one dirfx^tion, 

I here is no reason why it should not in 
ancMlier; and n developed self-confidencc, 
added to the studied mental detachment 
which is <»ne of the hall-marks of university 
education, can hardly fail to be of .the 
greatest advantage to bu.sine.ss enlcrpri^*. 

Those who urge that in busine.ss Ihov 
musl^ mix with undesirable elements «nnd 
undergo unpleasant experiences forget that 
business ts largely what it ix made by the 
individual, and that a man of real worth*has 
absolute control of (he treatimuit he r<x*eive^. 
Through the lifting of the ideal of business 
and a fuller nTognition of its dignity, nn 
improving process must .set in in the busi- 
nrs-s •rommnnity it.self, and it i.s obvious 
that when busmes.s comes to lx* regarded 
as an illustrious career, drawing its r^ruits 
from every class of nhe community, th<! 
whole commercial prosperity of thr coun¬ 
try must benefit. 1 am convinced that 
, 

adoption of the trpe icfpar of the dignity 
of business w*ith its unlimiied fydk.sibiUHes. 
Based not on keen intergal competition, 
but rather on efFoTls to gain the markets of* 
the world, should .show to those who# now 
shudder at the idea qf trade that in business* 
there is the greatest opportimi^y possible ff> 
play a part jn maintaining the Empire. 
Busine-ss must nor be regarded as the la.st 
i-esort. The class which oelieves that* they 
are born to lead must in the vital 

affairs of the nation or else relinquish their 
claim to leadership—and who can denv that* 
business is a •vita) affair? It must not be 
taken that I advocate that every one leaving 
the university or public school should •go, 
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there musi be clergy and barristers, 
and l)ankers and CivU Servants. 1 admit 
that the really enlightened have ceuMd to 
attack business as a career, but those who 
iftill do so and point out the drawbacks of 
undue cumjKtition and the lack of feeling in 
business.relations would do well to n!alisc 
sthal tlie blame lies witii iheinselves rather 
than with the business com in unity; they 
have dolilwratoly ubstaim'd from using their 
endownicnis to raise tlu* level of hii.sim*ss 
dealings to a rtiincd and moral height 
apprt^liing their ideal. 'i‘he business com¬ 
munity, on the other hand, will probably 
urge with a cerlain amount of truth that 
rctTuils from rlasM's who have not 

hilbcrio a 1 ) 1 ) 111*0 (lu:mselves to business will 
be of small value. 'Diis, of course, is true 
na))^ long as these regard business as a 
distasteful occu|Mlion, and in offering lliem- 
sttlyes as recruits do so with an air of 
exag ge rat ed sac n h r i*. 

Ilusirioss45 business, und iliosc who wish 

• for an opening must ha>v something to offer 
K) make thcins4*lves wortli while. As a rule, 
the men wliu succi*«*tl in enleiing the busi¬ 
ness world are ihosir wlio offer their iw*rvices 
as an advantage lo the business man, while 
lho.se who fail arc socking employment cm 
tile ground of advantage lo thcmsclvi-s. 
With training in the home, in the sc'hoo], 
and in tlitr c'ollcge, these difficulties will 
dis;ippcar, hut, us is natural, gradually. 
Meanwhile the business communify needs 
Iresh blood and active brains. 

It is necessary, tliereforc, that steps should 
be taken to bring into organised touch ihc 
two worlds—the university and business.* 
It is further necessary that an educational 
campaigrw^ihould be undertaken to raise the 
standard in which business is regarded. 

• .\i present there are a lack of contact and a 
lackpf appreciation either of n«*eds or desires, 

• while the haphazard ^plication from uni- 
fersity student to business man is only too 
apt lo result in nothing. As for the 
business community seeking recruits from 
the i/ntversity, thfs pracllrally docs not take 
place to-day.. Experiments have been made, 
but principally amongst the waifs and strays 

• from unifc'crsities and public schtyils who arc 
almokt unemployable, excep; in the polite 
diversion of private secretaryships. Such as 
come from that class have drifted into 
Commercial careers late in life without 


enthusiasm and with a perfectly honest but 
mistaken dislike for a business cartrr, which 
is fatal to succt^ss. 

What is needed is some conimiin nunaing- 
ground which will co-ordinati* the desires 
of the rising generation ugd the* mnxls of the 
business itmunuiiity. • This should lake the 
form of a vent ml bureau under (he direction 
of an advisory rommilkv, formed of busi¬ 
ness men and educational «authoritics, who 
wiuikl gradually work fUil by practice an 
Ideal mclhcHl of securing the best embryo 
ability in our great srholastic institutions, 
and enabling the various branches (he 
l>usines.s cnmmnniiy to um* this new and 
available material to the best advantage. 
From amongst the husine}g> men on \Uv 
advi.sory commitirs* there would several 
ready week by week to interview' applicants 
for business openings, to advise them and to 
help them, The n(M*d.s of employers and the 
names of applicants would all be registered 
in this bureau, and.the good efh*c( mutimlly 
upon the eduealional institutions and tlie 
business mnim unity must bo far-rcachmg. 
Siieli a bureau would isisi but Hole lo run, 
and should l>c self-supporting nl a very early 
stage. 

iVpan from die direct Inmelil lo Warsiiy 
men and others of the joint uimmitiee of 
business men and the n*presentatLv(?s of Ihc 
etiucational authorities, these tw(» bodies 
should do a great deal of good (r» viurh other. 
It should certainly go a long way to proving 
in the schol.nstic authorities that they were 
producing an article which could be fitu d for 
this ])articular phase of e.xLstcnce, and they 
should gkin much valu.ibre information as 
to howto adjust their educational system to 
produce more adaptable article, and it 
sJiould ,gJ50 give th^ business community 
greater know ledge and a certain insight into 
the uses which could be made of this 
niafcriai. 

In the diagram which aceompanies (his 
article I have endeavoured lo give some, 
idea of the general scheme for sucli a • 
bureau. It is hoj^ed that further details and* 
the announcement of an advisory^committee 
may be made in a .siiVsequent article. T anf 
firmly convinced (bat in the near future* 
the suggested advisory boarti could play a 
«:onsidKtrable pan in the dt^elopnicpt and * 
greatness of this Empire. \ * 
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PUTTIN.G RAILWAYS ON A BUSINESS FOOTING. 

4 



O UR readors will l•em^•lnbe^ that 
in recent numlnrs wc called 
urgent attention to the fact that, 
unless Uriti.sli railways tooV 
steps without delay to change 
the conditions .nlready existing 
for years with regard io their goods irafTic, 
the time would not be far distant when 
mtjtor.s would largely supplant railways for 
the transport *oi everything save heavy 
minerals. Wc 
then published 
a diagram show ing 
how little time the 
average goods 
truck was actually 
in use. In No%ern- 
beL leaving llu* 
general question of 
the railways, w<* 
dealt specially with 
the prai’tice of uti¬ 
lising the railway 
trucks as ware¬ 
houses. While this, 
naturally* was of 
great advantage to 
the manufacturer 
or to all using the 
railways for ih<‘ 
conveyance of 
freight, it was ob¬ 
viously very preju¬ 
dicial to the real 
benefits of the rail- 
Ivay shareholders, 

and immensely complicated the working of the 
railway lines. We advocaU^d that the 
Scotch example should be followed, and 
that the railw*av companies should charge 
demurrage on all railw'ay wagons used ns 
‘warehouses. It is a hop^ul sign for the 
future of British railways that they have Msf 
Wry little’time in adopting^this eminently 
logical aulutioq, and it is with pleasure that 
we note char on December 4st the Railway 
piearif g ijoust issued to all those interested 


in the goods traffic of the various Englishr^ 
and Welsh railways the notification which 
we reproduce here. It was evident that such 
a step, to be efficacious, must be taken 
unanimously by all the railways, and much 
credit is due to« Mr. Evans, the general 
g(x>ds manager of the Midland Railway, for 
the ability with which he has brought about 
this desired result. With the increase of 
trade and with the increasing need for goods 

rransport, the /nil- 
ways were forced 
i(f realise that to 
allow* their goods 
wagons to be u<sed 
as w*a rehouses, was 
to entail upon them 
the ncressity of 
laying dow n addi¬ 
tional sidings, 
buying new land, 
and investing freslj 
capital in railway 
goods wagons, 
with the certainty 
that those would be 
only used for a 
comparatively 
small period of 
their 6xistenca. 
The railway* com¬ 
panies, therefore, 
U)ok th^'tfull bv the 
ho^ns* and from 
the first day of this * 
year those who up 

ro now have been, accustomed to leave * 
fheir goods in the wagons dayS 
and weeks must either pay demurrage or 
else so arrange matters tl|at they construct 
or secure warehouse space belonging to 
themselves and not to the railway com¬ 
panies. It is refreshing to note that the 
railway.* have had the courage ft) admit * 
facts, and that,, once having admitted tWm, 
they have lost no time in taking a decisive 
step. It is no exaggeration to say’ (hat no 
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decision of the railway world for years has 
been fraught with so many possibilities for 
good. While, naturally, the railway com* 
panics are determined to insist upon the pay- 
ihent of the new charges, they do not look 
upon« the revenue which they may obtain 
from Alia source as the real object of their 

sn e w move. 

What they 
wish is to se¬ 
cure for their 
goods wagons 
greuter m o- 
bility nnd to 
obviate sacrifi¬ 
cing the inic* 
rests of the 
railway share¬ 
holders to the 
smaller into- • 

rests of manu- 
• 

faejurer or con- 
sunift. That 
then: will he 
much outcry is 
certain, but the 
general public 
will sympathise 
with the rail¬ 
ways and not 
with those who 
have grown 
atcustomed to 
regard the 
artificial, non- 
business side , 
of affairs as a 
normal condi¬ 
tion. The railways have begun to put their 
hou^ in ^rder, 'and we trust that now 
they will go a step further, and by 

• a practical and wholesale revision of 
their, freight charges encourage the small 

• producer to utilise tlje railways for the 
itan sport of his goods. It should 
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.surely not be impossible for the railways, 
now that they have come together on one 
point, to simplify freight rates throughout 
the country a^nd make them dependent upon 
distance travelled, or by adopt!ag sonic such 
system which is in use in certain parts of 
the Continent. This •would certainly sim- 
• phfy very much 

the use of the 
• railways by the 
producer and 
render much 
morn simple 
the task of 
book - keeping 
and checking 
^ h e traffic 
returns. 

There arc* 
many points 
loo little con¬ 
sidered in con¬ 
nection with 
railway travel, 
such as, /or 
instance, the 
hours and days 
represented by 
the few riiiputcs 
late ever)’ day 
on many of the 
lines to each 
passenger. It 
is also very 
curious that 
railway lines, 
which know 
, . th a t there 

probability of fog interfering w’ith 
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services eacli year, are* yet appa- 


is a 
their 

rently hopelessly at a lass the 
a fog •occurs. But we must 
over-critical, and must remember 
first step which, is all-important 
matters of reform. 


moment 
not be 
it is the 
in these 



The Ten Commandments of Empire. 


By the RIGHT HON. EARL GREY. . 

Sino* publuhod Ia our Dee«mb«r iwue « prolramae for ■ MtiMtl party under ibe beedinl of Too 
Cotnanndincnte of Bmpird,** tbe erticulete moveuieBi ihroa|hoat (be oounrry in favour of lona national poliey 
10 QOUBienet iba diaaatroua affeeta of maobioo-made polUioa and parly lyraany ii bceomind more and noro pre^ 
iiouaoed. l( it ao axadloraiioo lo aay that now wa can took forward ro Ibe foraatiOQ of a National Party ^ni 
upon tbe welfare of tha Nation and of ibe Fmpira, aad |radaally beoomSn| nora and more powerful, pawiag 
from oadalive powef to potitiva. Tha National Party would be one wbioh would not look towardt takiog up 
iba roint of Govemmanii Mve poaaibly in momenia of national oriait. and would, therefore, be free from that 
taint of bureauoraey and oaueua which baeamei^ d«lya more Mtiaoi feat ora of Parliamaotary and Party poliliet. 
Wa think that every elHueo who thinka eloojt ihe lioca expreeaad In Earl Orey'a wordaahould, quite irretpeetiva 
of tho fact tbil at one alaciion or another he baa voted Liberal, l.abaijr or Conaervativa, enrol himaalf ae a 
inacnber of tba National Party, aad help tbit to bcoomc tbe draateel power fof the pro|raaa of the Bmpire. 


A S one who attempts t<t regard 
every ^question from the stand¬ 
point of its probaUc influence on 
the permanent well-being of the Em¬ 
pire, may I Iw j>crmittc<l to congratulate 
you on your December numlwr ? It will 
bring hope to all who.see in the growing 
tyranny of the caucus, the degradation of 
PiWiament, the downfall t)f our lil^ertics 
and the collapse of our greatness 
As you invite me to express iny \iews 
on your Ten Commandments of Empire. 
I am tempted to say that, while heartily 
agreeing with your first three Com¬ 
mandments, I feat your statement with 
regard to your fourtli Commandment— 
that the welfare ^)f the worker retjuires 
" an honest wage for a fair day's work ** 
—may be interpreted by many as a 
declaration in favour of a statutory 
minimum wage. The application of the 
Co-partnership Principle to* Industry 
i:>ffers, in my opinion, a much surer hope 
of securing the welfare of the worker, 
inasmuch as its tendency will be, not 
only to raise his status from that of 
hireling to' that of partner, but to secure 
• that increase in profits which is the only 
supj^y fcom which any permanent rise 
*of wage can be obtained., 

WitK the fifth Commandment—that 
systematic peopUng'of the Empire 


is an es.sential necessity of the Empire— 

I most heartily agree. The recent , 
address delivered before the Royal - 
Colonial Institute by Mr. G. E. Fo*ster, 
His Majesty’s Canadian Minister of . 
Trade and Commerce, but unfortunately 
ignored by the Press, set^ forth the 
arguments for this Commandment with s 
admirable force. 

With reference to your sixth Com¬ 
mandment, calling for “ a smootlily- 
working, lioncst machine ” of nation^ , 
administration, I think it should be 
|K)intod out that, so long as the popular 
beliel prevails that the powers of the 
State should be vested, not in the whole 
body of electors fairly and equally/epre- 
seated, but in privileged electors who 
• may not even be a majority of the whole 

electorate, the sixth Commandment is 

• ^ 

violated, and honest, smodth-working 
administration made impossible. ^ 

The seventh and eighth Command¬ 
ments appear to me to be so self-evident' 
as to require no comment, ^but in yotlr 
definition of the tenth Commandment I 
would be inclined to state that chasacter ' 
and imagination, rather th^ trade and 
industry, are the pioneers of civilisa¬ 
tion ; fon without character im¬ 
agination no 'trade or industry can hope 
to succeed. 


The British Empire and the 

United States. 

PLAIN SPEAKING ON THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


I N (his year, when rations are 

being made to celebrate the centenary 
o( peace bctwwn this country and the 
United Slates, it is fitting that 
should take stock o\ die actual condi*' 
linns iobuining between the two great 
srtUions of the Knglish-spoaking race. On 
the part of this country vse find a very great 
und^undiminisliing limidity with regard to 
Ihc 5 United 4>Uies, and an almost slavish 
• j^nitiliido, not for American kindness, but 
for the lack of unkindness on tlie part of 
llio Government ai Washington. Across 
Llie Atlantic we see ihc United Slates stand* 
inp aUxif from all the great questions which 
intimately Umcli the British Empire, pro¬ 
sperous and developing, and witJi a ver)* 
complete ignorance of international affairs. 
Tlic attitude of this country and the develof)- 
inent of the United States inevitably make 
(or an unstable relation between the two, 
since it depends upon the continuance of an 
orlifictal condition ofc one or the other side 
r*f the Allantic. 'While this might be of less 
importance were it simply a question as* 
lielween the Unked States and this country, 
mat(prs l>«ome very 'different when we 
a*a1isc that it is this desire to be well with 
• the United Stafes that is at the bottom of 
the jll-feeling between Great Britain and 
• Germany, and it is this ill-feeling which 
ft>-day sees the burden of armaments grow¬ 
ing heavier and heavier upon our shoulders. 
Germany realises, although America does 
not, that we are tnc only force which makevS 
real the Monroe Doctrine, and that we, and 
wc alone, prevent Germany’s expansion tn 
• Souther* or Central America. ^ It is time 
ihat*in the United States a more adequate 
realisation of this vital fact should come 
irUo being, (or there is no use in beating 


about the bush. The day we suy iIihc 
the Munroe Doctrine docs not interest us, 
that wc do not recognise it, it ceases (o exist 
for practical politics. For jis to abuncton 
the Monroe Doctrine, which is of no positive 
g<iod to us, would mean the immediate pos¬ 
sibility of German expansion in ctmntrics 
in which already German commerce and 
(ierman finance have made great strides. 
'lEosc Americans who flatter tliemselves 
lhat they are able to uphold the Monroe 
Doctrine alone are. living in a fool's p^a-' 
disc. The Monroe Drx'ltine, as it exists to¬ 
day, is*a]ways quivering on the thin edge of 
disaster, waiting only definite action, inimi¬ 
cal to a Juifo[)can Power, on the part of 
one of the greater Soutli American Repub¬ 
lics. If it W’cre possible to go to Berlin and 
say frankly, “ Wc rivognise that you have 
the right to expand, and we will ngnrd with 
a friendly eye your expansion in South 
America,” the relations between the two 
countries would immediately improve. 
Thase who seek for dir<K‘t benefit cou|d also 
speak of^ the strategic advantage to tlie 
British Navy in the distribution of the forces 
of Gerjnany Instead of the present North 
Sea concentration. There is no doubt, how¬ 
ever, that such a course of pscudo-antagon-^ 
ism to American interests would not be 
popular here, whatever the g^x>d results 
might be with Germany. All that we ask, 
however, 1$ lhat in the United States there . 
shall not only be a rallsation of our position. 
in the matter, but that that position shall 
regularised in the form of a definite com-* * 
pact between the two branches of the 
English-speaking raep. Such a compact,* 
uhich would have nb object save prevention.- 
of war and the maintenance* o^ the Monroe 
Doctrine, would be the •most .effectual * 
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guarantee (or the world’s peace which any* 
one can conceive* If there is one fact w*hich 
is more striking with regard to this coun¬ 
try's, policy than any oth&r, it is the 
determination to maintain peace* This 
determination, however, is always prec«irious 
as long as our backing of the Monroe 
Doctrine Bill is nebulous, and while being 
sure that wr are liable, wo know neither the 


amount nor the period when payment may 
become due. And there is one other factor 
which must not be lost sight of. Are we 
incurring bad relations with Germany agd 
risking our peace for our blood relations 
across the Atlantic, or are we merely cabling 
Mr. }. Pierpont Morgan, the dictator 
of the United Stated to carry out one of 
other of his gigantic financial schemes? If 
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ihis latter is the case, then we say definitely would evoke greater euihu^astii in this 
let uS have done with the Monroe Doctrine, country than that the friendly relations 
Ifp on the other handi the people of the which have continued for a hundred years 
United States* largely influenced in favour were about to be transformed into a 
oPthe British Empire by the proximity of practical alliance of peace. The British 
the inereasins Canadian population* give Empire* the' United States and Japan 
tangible^ proofs that they appreciate our un- lx>und in friendly and peaceful alliance 
solicited friendship, then we are convinced would ensure peace in every part of the 
that no announcement could be made which globe. 
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The New Sick 


Man of Europe. 


THE PARLOUS STATE OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY/ 


P DSSIHL!^ today, probahU* Uj- 
mi»rroM, «ind certain tl»e day after 
tomorrow.” TIjesc are the 
words of one of ihc* most eminent 
aulliorities upon the affairs of the 
Dual Monarchy, and foreshadow the 
lion of tile breaknip of the Empire ruled 
over by (he moribund Emperor Francis 
Joseph. The Sick Man of Constantinople 
has (‘ijn*d of his sickness bv drastic 
operations, aixl is no longer an immediate 
European danger, wliatever may happen 
with regard to (he Asiatic provinces. 
Even at his worst the Turk wiis never 
more than an outlying limb <jf Euro|H*. The 
new Sick Man, however, is the centre •of 
Continental Ihjrope, and the .dissolution of 
the Austrian Empire cannot but entirely 
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break up all existing conditions and destroy 
the European equilibrium in the most comC 
plelc manner. That is the problem with 
which Europe is faced toniny. It is this 
<X)nditiojt of (he Austrian Empire which 
brings about the dangers of European war 
by the raising (Of questions such as the 
Albanian frontier and the right of Sorvin 
to have an outlet to the bca. 

Austria h«as never been a State, and, us 
Mazzini well put it, ” its highest ambition * 
Ira.s always seemed to be an admini.stratum.” * 
h would .seem as if those responsible for 
Austrian |x>licy far years have wilfully 
blinded (heir eyes to the fact that‘the . 
Austrian Empire is a conglomerate of 
various races, only held together by (ha lack 
of sufficient attraction from <Hitside. No ^ 
more mcdia'val ideas exist in Europe to-day 
ihon are to be found in Vienna and Euda- 
pest not even in Russia. .After Sadowa 
(he (ierman element was able to dominate 
the other races; to-day things are vei;y <, 
different. 

If there is any factor which apprfwclies 
being a common denominator of Empire, 
it is*(Ilf Roman Catholic rc*(igion, and the 
family of liapsburg have yet to realise that 
no modern State can look upon relighm 
alone as .solid foundation; this is riiore es¬ 
pecially so when the religion savours more 
of the time of the Inquisition than of (hr 
teachings of Christ. Blinded (heir folly, 
the policy of Vienna and Buo.apest has 
always bwn to keep all the fK>wers of the 
State out of the hands of the other races; 
and it is a curious fact that while Austria^ 
ha.s with great success prevented Hungair 
from becoming anything save an Austrian 
province, with a separate army, separate ad¬ 
ministration, or separate ^nance, yet tp^ay 
we see the old Emperoy, and still more his 
successor, following the dicUtes of Buda¬ 
pest, quite oblivious of the fact that to do^ 
so IS io being down certain ruin^on^their 
heads, In an Empire 'where the Germans 
and Magyars form the minority, and where 
there i% a solid mass of Southern Slavs who 
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h&ve been constancy and continuousjy per> 
secuted and denied those autonomous rights 
which Vienna is so zealously endeavouring 
t 9 secure for the savage Albanians. 

From the day when Austria annexed 
liosnid and Herzegovina, after the Treaty of 
Paris, the Austrian policy with regard to 
Ihe Southern Slavs has hopelessly out 
of keeping with the real welfare of the Houst' 
of HapRburg. To-day .Austria is alarmed 
because of the 
rise of bServia 
and ihe cfFecc 
upon the Aus¬ 
trian Serbs.She 
fails to recog- 
niMUhe fact that 
no ^drnini.str«v 
t i V c • precau¬ 
tions, no mili¬ 
tary measures, 
can* eventually 
prevant a com- 
ing together of 
thenuissof Ser¬ 
vian races. It 
is no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that 
Austria’.saction 
with regard to 
Servia is not 
because of 
Durazzo, but 
because 
of •P i u in e. 

Austria can 
only exist if 
she has peace, 
and even then 
her lerm o/Tife 
as a Groat 
Power and a 
private preserve 
c>f the Hapsburgs is bound to hi* limited. 
A is a vague, realisation of this, and at the 
same time an impossibility really to allow 
them^lves to realise it, which has produced 
Ihe present state of affairs in Vienna during 
the war. Before the war, when the politi- 
. clans of Vienna and Budapest were con- 
vine^ that Turkey would beat the allies, 
nothing could be more enthusiastic than the 
speeches which were made about Servia and 
her friends. As soon, however, as the 


seven weeks' war had terminated, and Tur¬ 
key no longer existed, Austria found herself 
without any policy, without any idea whal 
to do, .ind wi^ a very great fear of iniiuinent 
danger to herself. What is curious, of 
course, is that sucli a pi'Uchwork quilt of an 
Kmpirc, w'ith its seams giving Way in every 
direction, should lx* able to dictate and im¬ 
pose its w'ill upon (liv really solid nations oi 
Europe. It is surely an anarnremism that the 

Jesuitical, 
ineducval poll- 
I i c i a n s wJio 
draw their in¬ 
spiration from 
the Archduke 
*1' e r d i n a ri d 
should be 
stronger than 
the force.s of 
Liberalism and 
p.r o g r e s s in 
other LXjun tries. 
It may be that 
their consistfni 
practice in de¬ 
ceiving and ex¬ 
ploiting the 
subject ^ races 
w' i t h i n their 
boundaries has 
given them 
wonderful skill 
i ti deceiving 
and exploiting 
E u ropean 
Pciwers .whose 
subjects are 0 / 
tile same race 
as the various 
people within 
A u s t r i a’s 
grasp. This, 
however, should not enable them to domi¬ 
nate either British opinion or British policy. 
Those V/ho s<*t* clearly in Umigary and in 
other parts of the Empire have no illusions 
as to tlie imminena^ of tlie danger. We find, 
for instance, (*o^nt Mailath, a member of 
th6 House of Magnates and of ,the Hun¬ 
garian Delegation, sjieaking as follows:* 

united Hungary, as contrawith an Austria 
split up into natjonnlkies, is the only ^re basia for 
the rankiiij^ of Hap^bur^ rmsiarch^. as ono .of 




.|]be Great Powers. Only ^ anltad Htingary 'can 
prevent the di&soludon of Austrie, conse^uont upon 
the advance of the Sbv elements. If the mainten* 
.pnce of the Hapsburg monarchy be a matter of 
interest to Eun^i that interest demands that 
Hungary shouH oppose herwetf to such movements 
as would tk)reaten existence or her future. 

Or, to quote Louis Kossuth i 

... the gi^wing^ power of the Slavs absolutely 
^Hscecsltates st^rrender of the present Gemubn 
dominance. Indeed, the Austrian situation can be 
stated in mathematical * termn. Either G«*ru>an 
dominance or Parliamentary Govermnent must give 

The situation' of Austria has been well 
.summed up by Mr. Sydney'Brooks in the 
Work (or May, 1907 

Austria to>day fs what Metteraich with les« truth 
called Italy, Uttle more than a geographical expres¬ 
sion. Three bonds, to be touched on later, do indeed 
unite its discordant nationalities; but for tlv loo hasty 
obaorver the country might well seem in the last 
stages of decomposition. There is nothing really 
Austrian In Austria—no Austrian interests, no 
Austrian language, or literature, or. patriotism, no 
Austrian nationality, no Austrian standard of 
elvUlsatlon; nothing except the Emperor and the 
ari^ and the cotkpit of Reirhinath that the races 
share In common. The Germans form a compact 
enGty by themselves in tipper and Lower Austria 
and tbs Duchy of SaUbitrg. In Bohemia there is a 
respectable ci^ony of them along the borders of 
Saxony And Bavaria, over two million'strong, but 
even so outnumbered by the Cscrhs by the ratio of 
three to five. All toMther the Gennan^peaking 
subjects tM about a third of the total population of 
Austria—some eight and a half out of twenty.four 
millione. The C^ht in Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia number roughly five millions. In Galicia 
some fow million Poles bold down a trifle over three 
million Ruth^ians. A couple of million Slovenes, 

' Servian^, and Croats are scattered over Carinthla 
and Camtola, while close on a million Italians 
inhabit the Tyrol. * 

During the war every subject nationality, 
with the exception of the Poles, has ^0- 
lently demonstrated its friendship and en¬ 
thusiasm for the successes of the ^lies. As 
a a consequence, the Southern Slavs are tonlay 
under a military domination very far re¬ 
moved from autonomy or liberty in any 
form. Such a state of things renders more 
'ridiculous the arrogance and pretension of 
•Austria and her threats of war. It is time 


that realise the bluff; 

realise once 4^ (ot all that neither Austrfk^ 
i\or diungary are Liberal States, that they 
are not permanent factors in the European 
situatioQ, 4 nd that* in no case can t(te 
/Vustrians ^make war. Politics an^*diplo¬ 
macy of the eighteenth century may enable a 
country to frighten Europe, but they do noe 
make a strong army; and oven apart from 
that fact it is doubdul uhether the Aus¬ 
trians can count upon their Slav soldiers in 
a \KQS against Servia for the autonomy of 
Albania,* the anpy has never really been 
organised on a .serious basis. 

Gencraf von Auffenberg, formerly a Minis¬ 
ter for War, described in the plainest terms 
the lamentable state of the military forces. * 
** The peace effectives of our Infanyy,” ' 
he said, ** are weaker than in any* other 
army. Our companies ohly number 40 to 
50 men at training, and those of the 4ih 
battalions are so weak that I feel sliamc to 
name them to you. It is a pcrt'ect scandal, 
for all instruction has become impossible. ^ 
How can a captain train his men, his 
N.C.O.’s, his officers, and, in summer, the 
officers of reserve ? How can he keep up his 
own instruction, when he has under his 
orders but three or four dozen men? It , 
an absolute impossibility. I should tell you 
that the army has never been in such a 
pitiable state, and that we cannot tolerate 
it any longer. The result of the efforts and 
the. work of many decades is liable to be im¬ 
perilled at any moment,** ^ 

To allow Austrian Influence to overrule 
common-sense or right may enable us to 
'think that'we have avoided a Europedn war 
at -the moment, but, it brings it nearer the 
time when the greatest of Europi^an convul¬ 
sions attendant on the breal^-up of the Aus¬ 
trian Empire becomes an accomplished fact. ' 
The more one looks into the situation the 
more perilous it beoynes from the Austrian ' 
point of view, and the wonde^ of wonderk^ 
is that this decrepit survival of Hapsburg 
pride and antiquated r^ctionism tQ-day 
presumes to dictate to Europe and that it is 
obeyed by Europe. * 
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OIL FAMINE. 



WHAT THE ADMIRALTY MUST DO. 


T llK Utxi-cab strike has atlletl 
public alkmlion to n very ini* 
minont dangirr wliich Iha^ntcns 
us, ‘Motor iniction has in a vm* 
short spHce of time replami horse 
iracLiuOi and il is idle to argue* iluit 
t ji e r e i s a 
possifniity of 
aliandoning the 
new form of 
locomotion for 
I he old. Jt must 
be <'onfes.scd 
that this reviK 
hi lion has taken 
placel and |ias 
assutued t )i c 
proportions 
wide It we see 
to-day without 
any adequarc 
counting of tin* 
citst nr organis¬ 
ing tlic supplv 
of fuel. The 
advantages o f 
I lie new siibsfi- 
t u t c for the 
liorse were st* 
apparent that it 
was Impossible 
to resist whole- 
sale adoption. 

To-ddv, h o w- 
ever, we see the 
incviuble result 
pf ct^fdting an 
eijonnous d e- 
4v\aiid withi^ut 
systematic and 
o r g a n i s e <l 
care of supply. 

Those who set k to explain the present 
high pr^ of motor fuel by attacks 
upon one or other of the ^reat oil 
Combines of the world, and who put down 
the taxi-cab strike to the obvious business 
^ • E 


truth expri*s.st*d by Sir Mimius Samuel, 
^‘(bat the price nf petrol is wliat il will 
fclcli/* an* hllogetlier wide, of llw mark. 
W'e confrvs frankiv that we have im great 
enthusiasm for either ilie Standard Oil 
Company or for tl>e .Sh<*|l Tran.sjuirl C om- 

pany, ' but in 
fairness to them 
we must admit 
t ]i a t ' NMihovI 
t K e m t h I* r e 
would have U*iii 
no nwiiliition in 
traction foe 
many years to 
C(»nie. It was 
c»nly ilianks to 
their energy niui 
I heir gnnil sldll 
i It organising 
sup[)ly in every 
pari of this and 
ollai* c'ouoiru's 
that (o-clay there 
are neafly a 
million motor 
carriages in ihc 
Unired Stattts 
and tens of thou¬ 
sands in (nli(*r 
countries. Natu¬ 
rally, they di«l 
this as business 
and not as phi- 
iantliropy, hut 
iC is not trur (hat 
lo any great ex- 
lenl ihi'v have 
artificially raised 
the price of pe¬ 
trol to the dntri- ' 
ment of the con- 
sunder. The rise in the price of petrol is due to 
Ihc too rapid development of its us/^ aitd the , 
too slow orgcinisatiou of product ion from ' 
the oil fields. The result has been that 
within the last few months the price of crude 
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oilf especially sucJi as contains a high pro« 
portion of pclroJ, has doubled at the \sen 
luoulh, and the refiners ar<i at ihcir wits’ 
ends to kijow wliere to turn in order to 
secure future supplies, Tliu.s we find that 
in Russia, \shere there is much oil produced? 
many of tlie factories aa* being obliged to 
dost* dovsii owing to the im[KJSsibihty of 
obtaining oil h>r fuel. There is today no 
oil jjrodueer who will enter into a forward 
contract for oil without a clause securing to 
himself the benefit tif any increase in prices, 
'riiere liuve betm many causes why this 
incrctise Itas come so suddenly, chief 
amongst vshich are the development of 
hiotor traction, the division of the British 
Admiralty to adopt oil residue for tin; Navy, 
and also the leaving of oil produciiun to the 
hapliHxtird working (»f third j)artics and in« 
dependent C4ipitnl. lu do so must ineviU 
ably render .tlte risk acute of the moment 
arriving when it is b<uter for die third pany 
even to sec tile prices rising tJian to spend 
fijrther capital to increase (he production of 
oil. In the Unitc^d States we find great con¬ 
sumers of oil, such as the Southern Pacific, 
owning tlicir ow n oil lands, and thus assuring 
to themselves a definite minimum supply, 
which enables tlicm to escape from any 
artificial rise in price. In Russia, also, the 
railways are now being authorised to work 
oil lands for lUmi^Ovcs. There can be no 
parallel with the production and demand of 
cotd, .since in a ccmI mine it is a inethodicul 
calculalUm of profit baM*d iii'Hm the known 
qnamilies <jf ccsal in tlie scam.s. With oil, 
however. It is otlnTwi.s^^, and oik w'ells vary’^ 
very much in production. One well mav 
give 200,OIK I Ions in five months, and 
others one hundred yards away may •'give 
JO,(XX) tons in the Siime time. De^'elopmnnt 
working' in oil fields, except in some exce|> 
tional caw.‘s, is tliercfore always leKS sure 
than working c»ne iiuac seaiiih of a coal 
mine. What is undoubted)v jurdi'd i.s that 
great consumers should (»wn oil lands for 
themselves and work them for their own 
eintcresis. This applies^ to taxi-calis and 
mntor-omnibust*5, but it is r»f nuieh greater 
intpi^rtance when w** come to consuler the 
(jucstioq of (lie Britisli Navy. It is evident 


that the advantages of oil fuel for the Navy 
arc so tremendous as to allow no possibility 
of their being ignored or not adopted. The 
new American super-Dreadnoughts are fitted 
to burn only oil fuel, while the Whj/e Star 
liners arc being transformed for the same 
purpose. At the Uritish Admiralty there is 
no question that as soon as it is possible 
oil fuel will replace coal in the British Navy. 
' 1*0 this end (here must be tankage fur 
reserve stores of oil up to about ojie million 
tons of residue, besides the n^gular supply 
needed each ye4r for warships. The very 
necessity for securing these million tons is 
sufiicicnt to increase enormously the price 
crude oil and consequently of j(s deriva¬ 
tives. At one (ime unlv hurning oil was* 
extracdxJ, and ])c(rol and residue re¬ 
garded procJtcally os waste prrxlucts. liven 
the price of oil was naturally much le.s.s * 
tlian it is to-day; when the price of patrol 
and rt'sidue is higher Chan th;g of burning 
oil. • 

While we may regard with oquanimily 
(lie cer(ain(y that we may have (o pay more 
to travel in la\i-<*abs and in mo (or nmni- 
buses, wc must recognise—and that without 
delay—(he iinjXTative need for die British 
Admiralty to secure to themselves a nilifi- • 
mum supply of oil fuel. While it is very 
excellent to search for oil in (he Colonies, 
the •results so far obtained do not promise 
immediate possibility of supplying the 
nmls the Navy. It beliovcs, therefore, 
the Oil Fuel Commission to (ake imfiicdiaie 
steps to secure the production in various 
parts of (he world of nt least half a,million 
tons of residue a year; otherwi.se wc may 
see the fuel bill of our Navy ri^ out of all 
proportion. This would be due to thn f^ult of 
no middle man, but to th6 fact (hat a new« 
purchaser, in the form of the British Navy, 
has come into the field, and is buviug, not by* 
the thousand tons* but by the hundrad 
thousand. For let us have ^lo illusions.'' 
oil as fuel in the Navy is inevitable, and, 
tliereforc, wc must, in Hie interests t)f the 
Fnipire, secure steps for at le^t a portion of 
our needs from .source.^ which are under 
(he influence of neither Mr. Rockefeller nor* 
the Dutch-German financier, Mr. Deroeding. - 



FOR NATION, NOT PARTY OR EMPIRE 


By A. G. GRAFTER. 


• 

A PHILIMINAHV ;iml inquiry, ^**'*^^ 

in the December mimlKr of Thk Review up Revieus. Ua^cU on llw rsj^nhnl and colic re ui prin¬ 
ciple Uiat the Crown rests only and solely not on a part, Inil on the uliulc of llic llrillsh rucc amt 
nation of His MajesivV lite P.ir tin meow, auJ that this, llie Sjvcreij'n British iWer, U greater than 
ilie Empire. 


S il not really necessary to define more 
I adequately tlie terms vte use when 
I speaking of, stiy, ^^thc (our) nniion/' 
I of ‘'imperialism/^ of “imperial 
JL Unity/* of “ nalionulily/* of a British 
“ sibjert ** or “citizen/* of “ fediTntion/* 
etc., etc. ? Is it mu lime that we insisted <m 
a graccicablc, prcci.sr, and modern under- 
Slaqding of these vital terms and plirases? 

But the popular aiul fundamental error is 
to think of all this as one prob]em--an Im¬ 
perial (Empire) problem, We—lhe race, 
or the Nation—alone are responsible. There- 
foa* we have here two dissimilar ami 
distinct inquiries. The first, Naiionai; the 
last, and the lesser, lm|K:riuI. 

The Sovereign Power is iIk* Nation. 
1‘he Crown rests on the Nation. The 
Empire is based on the Nation. All 
the tribes and sections of Die Bfilisli 
race arc the Nation. The Nation must 
always be paramount in the Empire. In 
ail but bulk of population the Nation is 
greater than the Empire. The Nation must 
fight for the Empire, but the Empire nei*<I 
not fight for tlte ,Nation.* An ImjKrial 
natiqpality, with it.s essential I'orrelative an 
Empire patriotism, were it ixxssibic, would 
*be unstable and is undesirable. National 
Unil 3 J should not offend, siiy, the Hottentots 
W the Empire. Impg-ial Unity, on the 
ofher hand, means Empire rcpmscntalion 
or nothing, ifut that would leave ihe British 
race (the Nation) in a minority of one to 
seven. Two-thirds of the whole Empire's 
territory is inhabited and governed by and 
for the Nation. The other tropical third is 
liccupied 4)y the “subject” and*“di*pcn- 
dent ** British races. These two divisions 
are fundamental and irrevocable. It would 
be teasy to show that one only of the 
Dominions of the Nation is of more value in 


every way to it, and to the Motherland, 
than India, iioiwiihstunding the latlePs 
larger present trade and vaster millions^of 
various peoples. The only federation that 
wc enri and must have is a federation of our 
own nation, iu five gruiit countries, its 
resources. Bui this is Nutionalism, not 
lm|)eriuIiMn. 

There is no Englisli nation, l^ess than 
lialf (he British are English. The (.Town is 
BritLsIi. To-morrow*.s wealth hns yet to be 
produi'ed. That wealth, where British and 
NarionnI, is almost wholly in the Doniiiuons. 
The migration of C4ipital from Britain is 
pro|>oriionalc]y much in c.xcess of tlie migra- 
. (ion of workers. Both these movements are 
inevitable, both accelerated, 'riie three- 
fourth.s of the Nation wiio are in Britain, 
isolated from (lie other fourth w'ho command 
with I heir illimit/tble rewjurccs the capital 
of the first, liave reacficd an epoch in litis 
Nalionol development when tliey must 
combine with all the family if ilicy would 
preserve Britislt pre-eminence or both 
'National and Imperial security. Interna¬ 
tional or cosmopolitan combinations of 
Ciipitaf may, and do, .subsidise* I fie present 
transient absurdity of minor nationals 
within tliN Nation in the name of “ Imperial 
Unity”; but lliis fH^ople of Ills Majesty's 
five coitntries of five Parliaments in the 
end will prc*scrve their modern and “ greater 
Constitution,** which Is of their historic 
National expansion l<j a “ Greater Britain,'* 
This National con.solkl.ition, w'itli National 
amtralisaiion and«*qual kjcal Parliamentary* 
autonomy (iwrhaps a.s Brougham • sketched , 
sixty years ag(|) uniJt?r nothing hut Ihe 
Crown, is plainly a simple proposition com- 
paa*d with the .stalled “ nayortalisidiorf** 
of all the heterogeneous elemcnts^ *of the 
wljolc Empire, which is • Imji^rialjsm. • 
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Naiional rc)-ii|xTaLU>n willi ruinbinaliciii 
would nirati Nadcmal Mt-nrily- u .sln>ngcr 
Nation, a siron^^T Kmpirc. 

lmiH‘riali>gu is a invlli of resounding 
plirast^s, vend of sim-rriiy. 1 1 has survived 
a bold forly years’, 'riie (irsi C'olonial Con* 
ference was lield iwrniy-hve viars a^'o. Its 
sui'<‘essiv<* nus'tings Iiave I urn, and an% 
entirely irn»s|M*nsil)|i'. 'I'Ue pr(K*ei*diiigs 
of last year’s sirret Imperial C'on* 

fereiK'e are uasti* pajuT HmIuv. liii|H*:iiiU 
ism lias never Ixim explained it> tlie public, 
because no one can, or ever will, iinlold a 
praciical stdieineof l*!n)|Mrc ledcTaiion. Uririsli 
Parlianieiilarians everywlu^re are com]H*lled 
to*' coniine tluyr adviH acy of liriiish unity 
ti» llu* cliinteHial [ni[HTialisni ol a scH'ial 
and (nt>w) pluns ratic MM'iety in laMulon 
wliii'h coniniaiids I fie ambilious leader.s and 
masters of political factions luTe and clse- 
wliere who niress.*irilv aspire to siK'ial and 
the Ibgbesi <1istinctir»ns. Uni still tliesis 
the alpha and tunega of this luipular illu¬ 
sion, have iX'ver vet explained uliat it is 
intenclrul to mean. Nor, again, will tlicM^ 
permit any ust'fni public dist'iission ol this 
only fashicmafde tenet. S|Ks*iking with a 
long [HTS(»nal e\|HTience of the Denninions, 
w it It a mass <if audtoritative ('orresjHirukmcs' 
hefon* me. and after many y<'ars' exclusive 
study i>f the s<K'ial, juditiral, and ct'onoinic 
phases of this f|uestion, I unhesitalinglv 
express the opinion that tlic- primary n^siill 
so far of Imperialism is the prevention of 
ih<* union rif nur own race and naiton. 
Neither W'l’st Ham. for insi.imv, nor Wini. 
peg have unvihing to gain hv (wctc* it |>os* • 
sibf(0 uniting willt their Nation the nuissod 
other civilistdions (»f the hhnpio*. hii|HTiaU 
ism is a mere grandihHpienl yjsicin to all 
who do nr»t sliait*, t>n( who pax; for, the 
ni(mopofic*s of the vctv rich. On llie other 
Itand, a Brkisfi racial and National I'nionis 
an ei'onomic and nccessarv prcliminarv Ut 
cfliK'live social reform in tin MnthcTland, 
to N’.nional progress, and to Rrifish security, 
Aloncs the Motherland is now outpaced 
,and outclassed bv foreign combinations 
whh'li are bcith federnl and national units. 
The i'ress of this cyuntrv, generally in iIh* 
hands iif tlie political fa<*tions and olhrr 
iiyerdepe.ijlent and not ahxays or wholly 
Urilish inle'ntits. will not |)emiit evidcmcc of 
Britain'^ ndat^vc and actual ci»mmfrcinl 


regressic^n to be publislied. This article, 
for instance, because it is non-iwtisan and 
national in its argument, xsould be barred 
the cfjiumns of practically every peritidical 
certainly every daily- in England. TlTe 
same |K)W(t whicdi results from, or^Miicdt 
enables one man to ccmtrol, a daily circu¬ 
lation reaching millions is the power wliicli 
manipulates markets, and which lias madc^ 
tin* Mother Parliament a farcical and 
ini|H»tent institiithm. Britain’s public* are 
apathetic. Ixs'aiisi;, like llteir p.scntdo- 
rc'prescniatives a4 VWsl minster, titey sub- 
MTve* an immcjral jxower created by 
I hem selves, and which is now the instru¬ 
ment of tlx* cosmopolitan subM'iiber.s to its 
funds. I heM! an* ImpcTialisis. The three 
J:siales of tiic Realm a:* MrsfXiuled^atid 
the eh*ctoralc muxxled. * 

Had the* new, dinvt ancl indirn't, capital 
invested by Britain in Canada l.’isl year lieett 
apfuirlleaned among the ni<‘n, women ond 
cliildr(*n emigrants from (Itis to Pfiat coivHry, 
each ucaild liave l)iH‘n capitaliz'd by over 
jC“<h)s ('anada conz*l<uisly gains bv iliis 
emission. What dcs's Ifritain her ia!)Our 
- lose.'' New (iernian ea[>lial is invested in 
(•erniany, and I hat natiem has now an excess 
ol immigrants over emigrants in facti li<ir 
inerease of |)o|)ufation ex(*e(*ds Britain's by 
ahcait lialf a million each y<*ar. Britain 
iiiv<*^ted a lore cn pi la I last year in ('anada 
than at lunne, witile her outflow of sc'fccted 
workers was |>roporlionat<*ly less than that 
exportation, though jHilli were, aivl will 
continue, atreleraled. Thez* are only 
incidents of her pn*z'nt and inevitable ret res 
gressiem. But they are more imjJoKani, 
ilunigli shirked by»and*for the “Parlies” 
and their Pr<*ss, than any domestic k^isla- 
ti<M) i»r llie present time. « 

In the meantime the Motlierland (of the* 
Nation, not of the Empire) is retrogressive 
in trade. Prestige •is a conunercial asset.* 
'f ile whole* Nation, on the <gher hand, is 
pnjgressive and prosperous. No other 
natiem has its rez>urr<'S«nar its opp^rtunU 
lio.’i. The question is not one of Imperial, 
but of National Unity. Slf^tl the people 
<if the Moiherl.ind join with the othei; 
lands of •the kingdom, their anfl ojtr rc- 
z)urc(», tiuur and our people, in a National 
combination with Imperial and equitable 
res]Xjnsibililips? * 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THIS 

COUNTRY’S FOOD. 

.THE TENANT FARMER’S POINT OF VIEW. 

By R. SPENCER THOMAS. 


I T IS all v(Ty \\v\] for polilicuin!^ to shake 
llu'ii’ heads aiir! I«M)k I'raec as lku.*v speak 
the dciTcasiit^' rullh'iiiion and ahamliH)- 
mciU ot I he laml. Hut onlil they have fully 
grasped the eh*inentaA fact that a man 
expects to rca|> where he ha^ s<»uii they 
will never find the tnie cause of this stale of 
things which they deplore. In kIiIh connlrv of 
firent Hriiain jml less than per rent, of llir 
euli^vatfd area is worked by tenant farnUTv 
Now, •of I tie so men it must Ijo ermfesvd that 
there are a certain'nunilKT who are blind to the* 
lalynt capacity of their iinderH'uliivaled acres, 
antj who carry t»n their work after tlie fashimi of 
•I past age, thinking that N>ha[ was gtKjd enoiigit 
for their fathers is gixMl enough for them. 
These, however, arc a vanishing ly|K*; with the 
spread of e<lucati<m and the dissemination of 
specialised knrmde<lge hy the agricultural col* 
leges and kindred institutions they should soon 
ber'ume extinct. So it is the erilerpri.sing, wide* 
^wnke, up-to-date agriculturist who should 
rather Ih' considered. 

ME1 lions OF AOKICt'i.TIIMIu 
This man keeps in cli>se touch with the newest 
developments in the seieiwc of agriculture, 
studies well the latest discoveries in ehemislry .is 
applicable to his own prirlicidar calling, and ever 
has a keen eye for a,chance of improving bis 
holding. Yet, even as he docs thi.s, he knows 
that f^e is at a very grave disadvaniage^as 
tenant farmer there is praotic:dIy no scope for 
him to improve Ids own f^isilion in life. 

He may 'sec his liarley crops wa.slcd und 
depleted by an indigenous weed .such as charlock 
(wild mustard), which will drop seed that will 
either spring up next year (to harbour countless 
legions of flics, which will afterwards devour his 
foung turnips), or else fl'main in the ground an 
unknown numlxjr of season.s until It finds another 
chance to germinate and again w«»rk misrhief- 
'rherfc, having knnyledge of a stdcnlifio method 
entirely unknown to his predecessors, he will 
eradicate the tioxlous w'eed, thus vastly increas¬ 
ing both the corn crop and the succeeding root 
crop. ^ He will get the soil anaJyyd, or make 
exp^iments himself, to find out In what chemi¬ 
cal cunsliluents it is deficient; and that defi- 
ci^ncy, Imth on arable and pasture land, he will 


make grMHi by ll apfiliratum^id niamires, with 
a resultant gain in IhiIIi c|ii,ilils and ((Uaniity of 
grain or grass. 

W'ImI happens mxl? Wilfi the increased pri»- 
ductiviiy of his land, he fiiuls I dm self In need o\ 
more hams lor sbiring Ids mips. I hereforc the 
himllord must Ih* apprc)a<'he<l. 

Tilt: I.ANin.OKO, ^ 

Now, lliere arc many difTcrcfil ty|Ks of land- 
lonls, but in ih> iiisiaiHa* we will suppose ibe 
laiulUird (or the landlord as rcpresentcil hy hrs 
agent) Iti Ih* (as is most nmimonly the case at 
]>resa*iii) an tirdinarv, average man of busiuess, 
with none of that sent intent al, svnipathetict or 
neighlHiurly regrird for his lenanl which in 
former days vi frequently soflene<l tlie relation- 
shijv iM'lween them. As r»wmT of the laml, he 
has Sven wilh salisfacliou its improved state^nd 
eongra lull ted himsidf on having '*a good 
lenant.** Mui for all that he sees no reason why 
lie should spend nujiuv, even to keep “a g(xxl 
lenant/’ and .he knows only toti well that the 
very fact of the iriiani Iviving sunk capital (in 
money, brains and cnerg’y) in the bmd places 
him a I a dis^ul vantage in bargaining with his 
landloril, livraiise if he vacjWes bis holding' he 
leaves Ix'hind him a g'rcal d<al In the shap<^ of 
imj)ri»ved «ailti\ation for which the law gives 1dm 
no Cl »ni pen sal ion whatever So the chances arc 
that he will n*fusv lo make the aildition, even if 
offered interest on Ids oullay; or iHThaps he 
will gise p^TufissHin lo the tenant to put a ham 
up a I hjs own ex|K'nse, with tlic harsh proviso 
that in twenly years it shall In •come the property 
of ihe landlord. Or again, as an alternative, he 
may, inJlic event of |,be leivint leaving, allow 
him lo make the l»cs| terms hv can wilh the 
incoming tenant —in either case a nwi.st unsatis¬ 
factory and unfair arrang^'meni for the farmer, 
for a Ixirn wifi Iasi a centiirv and will cost him, 
almost fis murPi to pull <l<;wn and (ransport to 
anolluT farm as it did in the first inst.incc-"n 
fact of which the incoming tenant is W'cl! aware 
when offering a ptjice. ^ 

TtlR FORCB OF CtRCVMSTA.KCt^S. 

Nevertheless, the fatmer accepts the hnd-^ 
lord's terms. By sti^ct economy he* is at any 
rate making a Hying, and he does not want to* 
move. AIm) hc*knows that, jf he went,* the • 



'owner could almost eertakily gtt a higher root 
/rom the next tenant on account of the improved 
state of the land—for which the silting tenant 
has paid. So he proceeds to build ihc bnro. 
Then, casting about in his mind U>r still further 
means of imppving the cultivation of bis land, 
he takes note of the liquid manure which runs 
to waste from his cow-houscs and stables. Here, 
again, is an opportunity. Thus, for saving the 
, manure, he makes a tank .and fit.s it with a 
pump; and for conveying the liquid on to the 
land he buys a cart sjicnally made for the pur* 
pose. Tank, pump and cart he pays for alike 
with his own money. Hut the cart is his ov»ii, 
and he can at any tinw sell il tu the highest 
bidder; while the lank and pump are fixtures,, 
and in regard to ihem he is again at the mercy 
of his landlord or an incoming tenant. 

!io I he tale runs <mi, until rme day the landlord 
Is seised with a*desire to increase his own in* 
come. As owner he may have neglected his 
land in n score of w.ays. h'or in si a nee, limlirr 
which he could have sold at a good price has 
been left lo rot and deprcci.ale in value, while 
at the same time il is damaging the crops. Or 
, it may be that he has allowed portions of the 
land to become water-logged, simply because he 
was too apathetic to induce the neighbouring 
* estite owners or occupiers to keep their dit<*hes 
^n. Yet the first ido.a that presents itself lo 
his mind is to raise Ihc rents of some of his 
farms, and his agent is instructed accordingly. 

» RAISINC TifZ TARMER'S RBNT. 

Now, on his estate there arc varying types of 
farmers. There is an old man wIk) has been a 
gc^d farmer in hia time, though not an enter* 
prising one. He nas nut long to live and the 
farm will probabl)' soon lie \ acanl in any case, 
so it Is hardly worth while lo disturb him. Then 
there is a careless w.istrel who has brought his 
holding to such a tow state of cutiv.alion that it 
is useless to think of increasing lu& rent; neither, 
if he went, would any <»thcr tenant pay more for 
St. But adjoining Is llic holding of 1h<* ^^nlcr- 
prising, up*to*dale agriculturist whose intensive 
cultivation of his land has wrought such a 
marked improvement in it. He and hts neigh¬ 
bour both pay the same rent per acre, yet where 
he has thirty head of cattle the wastrel his only 
twenty, where his growing crops are healthy and 
‘^rigorous his neighbour’s look poor and starved, 
and where the one has stackyard and barns full 
to overflowing the other’s grain crops are but 
scanty. Wliy, argues the agent, should they 
both pay the same rent wh^ the productive 
power of the one is to much higher than the 
o(he^ Sp the c.ipabll,aenteepnsing agrlcul* 
•lurist has (jls rent, raised on his own improve* 
ments. ^ * • 


WHBRE THB DIPTBRENCE COmS XH. -T 

• t 

Be it noted that agriculturists of other 
countries, with whom the British agriculturist 
is compared so very much to his disadvantage, 
are for the most part peasant proprietors. In 
France, for instance, about 8i per cent. at% 
owners of the land they till; in Great Bk^itain 
about 85 per cent, arc tenants; so that posi* 
lions are .almost exactly reversed. Consider the 
difference when, no matter Iww intensively the 
peasant proprietor cultivates his land, all the 
improvement he makes in it is his own. 

Ore.il Hriiain is the stud farm of the world; 
from ils shores pedigree stock of the very 
highest cla.ss is oCporlcd to all parts of the 
globe. To I hi* cailkt, horses, shec|> and pigs he 
has miscil the British farmer run point with 
pride. Hut all improvement in his stock is his 
own, to sell, bestow upon Ins children, or 
improve still further, as he pl»^:iscs: while the 
improvement he makes in the land la not his 
own, or, in other words, he*is not allowed to 
reap wficre he has sown. 

p 

TUB RRSmi>y. •• ^ 

One remedy for this state of things is that the 
Kritish farmer should also own the land he tills. 
Bui there is another way. Supposing it were 
made illegal for a landlord to raise the rent 
unless it could be proved that (he land had 
increased in value independently of the farmer’:^ 
exertions. Then, on leaving, the tenant might 
lx* allowed to sell (lie goodwill of his farm in (he 
open market—by auction, for instance. The 
amouiU of real would Iw stated and the good* 
will or improvement sold 10 the highest bidder, 
who would cither be the landlord himself or an 
incoming tenant. If the landlord bought the 
goodwill, he would then be perfectly justified in 
Raising (he rent. 

It will l>e seen that the British tenant farmer 
under existing conditions is cribl)cd, cabined and 
confined in his efforts lo develop I he*land. U he 
w'cre allowed full scope, there i^s no reason why 
thousands of young men who now flock to tlw 
(ow'ns or emigrate to Canada and Austgalia 
should not remain at home lo increase the pro¬ 
ductive power of nur British acres and secure tos 
this country an adequate supply oh home-grown 
food. It is obvious that the farmer could employ 
more labour if he were sure pf a proper r^um 
for his outlay. 

In short, the rea.sons for the faiture of intelll* 
gent Britlfh agriculturists In regard to the food 
supply are summed up in (he words, ** iBsecynty 
of ictiurc nnd inadequate compensation on 
leaving their holdings.** 


SERVIA’S ACCESS TO THE 

ADRIATIC SEA. 

By PROFESSOR DR. JOVAN CVIJIC, Belgrade. 


A h VMR the imponant battles of 
Kunianovo, IVilep, and Bitolj 
(Monaslir), in Maccdonlai two 
Servian armies recel\*cd orders 
to proceed towaads the Albanian 
aiust of the Adriatic Sea and l<» (occupy the 
ports of San Giovanni di Mediin and 
l^ura770. 

* The main object of (Jie Servian military 
authorities was the a<'qui.sition of u seaport. 
On this depends tljc <*<'onomic initepcndcncc 
*of Servia. Kvery soldier was aware ttf if, 

• and'thc soul of the |Kopla was dominated 
by itt Men e}y}fessly o^quesied the favour to 
he adtnitted to this army. 

* The Servian people followed with a 
breathless tension the niovemcnlH of the 
army until the task which had been s(*t 
them was attained. The know ledge.of the 
groirnds which arc to be laid down for the 
*faet that a whole people'saw all its members 
united in the firm will to come to the open 
sea ought to be of the greatest interest. 

THE KCONOMICAL SECLUSION OK SERVIA, 

Before the war Servia was the only Balkan 
State vdiich possessed no sea coast. In the 
middle of the northerh part of the Balkan 
peninsula it was closed in on all sides bv 
States which, apart from Austria-Hungary, 
are formed of agficulturaj and herd-driving 
people, ihe^.'^mc os Servia itself. 

Far away from, the sea, the country was 
compelled to pass through extended .stretches 
of foreign lands for exporting to the sea or 
to^ other markets its produce of grain and 
also in particylar the cattle, which are so 
difHcult to transport, cattle produce, and 
fruit; ^ore recently also ores (copper) and 
coal. There were two directions for this 
traffio-the ondon the north to Austria-Hun¬ 
gary and further on to the commercial 
centres ofT^entral and Western Europe, and 
the ott ler to the south vii Salonica, in par¬ 
ticular to Genoa and Naples, or even to 
Alexandria. 


At (he .same time as the economical de¬ 
velopment was taking place the check 
which it sulh-rcd from the .swlusion of the 
country was intensely felt. During the last 
twenty years this feeling bticaiuc still more 
.acute when Austria-Hungary often applied 
prohibitive entrance duties on the Servian 
export products. ^ 

AIwut seven years ago there began a 
larilT war bciwirn Ausirln-Ifungary and 
Servia. After the lari ft war ilie exportation 
of S<*rvian rattle was also prohifiiled towards 
(ho ixirth. 

lindeavours wore (bon made*to direct (he 
eXjiorlation of c.ittle^nd also a part of the 
grain via Salon icu. The railway traffic to 
this \)itTi was, however, fref[iiantly disturbed 
and very irregular, os a result of the known 
disquieted stale of thing.s. 

These difficulties in the traffic caused the 
Servian agriculture and catilr-hreedingjarge 
material hisses. Evc^ry pea.siuit could soon 
IXTCcivc from the uncertainty in the side of 
his own products how unfavourable was the 
.seclusion of the country, This is why (lie 
national energy was more and more directed 
loward.s the grounds of economical and 
national |Xilitics; tlie conflicts of the partie.s 
lin the country bocarne more calm nr wore 
entirely suspended. Since deivules they 
.sought (ft obviate ihc.se economical difficul¬ 
ties through the construction of (he soiMifed 
Danube-Adriatic Railway, which, commenc¬ 
ing at the Serbian boundary near Merdare, 
was to lead to the Adriatic ports of Antivari 
or San Giovanni di Mediia. Every endea¬ 
vour remained, howewr, unavailing. Mr. 
Garvin expres.sed himself on this state of 
things in the following words: ** Servia is 
a surrounded country, and its inhabitants 
are an imprlsonetf people.** • 

POSSIBH.ITIKS OF ApCESS TO TIlE SEA. ' 

From a geographical point pf view there 
are offered to Servia two possibilities for 
reaching the sea through the'exteasion of ^ 
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its lernlory. The traffic in the country will 
be ruled by two lines of deprossions which 
cross one u not her In Nis Ihe.linc of depres- 
‘sion Morava-Vaixlar, which leads to the 
(jiiH of Salon lea, and the line of depression 
Driin-Mnijn, >shich opens up in the Adriatic 
ports of San Giovanni and Durazzo. Thes*.^ 
are tlie tw(» mnin arlerics in llie western jKirl 
of the Balkan |>eninsula. 

The Morava-Vanlar line of depression i.s 
W’ifhouf doubt the artery which has a cen¬ 
tralising influence i*n tlie j^reater |>;irt of 
Survia, and Salonira would f)e llu; natural 
IJorf of SiTvia if its lorritf^ry Ciiukl he ex¬ 
tended so far to the south. 'I'here, however, 
eicist Ijclwwn.tlie fndtn* Servian houndar)* 
and Salonica tlistricis of Bul^urian.s and 
Greeks, w h<‘ have joined in the Balkan C'orw 
federation with the Servians. 

TIu* wesiiTH coast of the Balkan |)<*ninsnla 
curve.s round at Scutari, in AIlKoiia. from 
the norlli-westerly to ^the north-southerly 
dinx.litm, and <'reaies in this manner u wide 
l)^y which deeply penetrates into the ron- 
tinont, and which is called the (Utlf <»f Drini 
or of San Giovanni di Medtca. From this 
const there runs to Krjsovo, de(*p in the heart 
of the Balkan pctiinsula, a lino of depression 
which lies for the ^^realor part in the river 
system of Drim and Malja, after which we 
have named them. The districts of Kosovo 
and Melocidja (P<V, lljaUpvira, Prizren), 
newly fictjuind by Servia, fr^rmed with this 
line of depression a ^eo^rapliical union, and 
the ports of Drim and Durazzo are natural 
ports of these districts. The line of ^lepres- 
sion of Drim and Malja is, therefore, con¬ 
nected with Old Servia, nml frorr^ ?i geo¬ 
graphical point of view the disiricl.s are 
entirely rstranp*d fn>m Centr.d and 5M>uth 
Albania. • 

On the west coast of the Balkan iwnlnsula 
from Fiume to the Valona there is no such 
line of depression like tfie one from Dcim 
and Matja, through whicJi it i.s s<j easv to 
penetrate into the central regions of the 
Balkan peninsula. Owing to the large and 
•deep Drim Bay, the .Ai-iatlc coast from 
Drim to Dura7:zo is the maritime entrance 
gale and tit the same lime (hr nearest coast 
lerritor)’-^f<ir the .system.s of Kosovo, Meto- 
chija, etc*''* • 

, This* line of depression, however, does 

I ♦ ^ • 


not penetrate entirely into the inland, and 
is, therefore, from a morphological point 
of view, nut ns favourable as the line 
Morava-Vardar. ^ 

For a railw’ay connection between ^ervia 
and the Adriatic only the line of dafression 
Drim and Matja is to be considered. Fven 
if the railw.iy from Servia is simply to he 
made towards the Montenegrin harbour of 
Antivari, it mu.st be directed through the 
line of depression of Drim and Malju. 
Another railway system envied farther 
north would hav^ to overcome the mountain 
chains of Dinar, which have a height of 
mnre than a,coo mHres. H, therefore, one 
wishes to bring about a conncilion with 
Servia either through Durazzo or through 
.\nlivari, in lK)tli cases same mpst be 
dinxleJ tlirough the >1atja and Drim 

UTfitorv. 

• 

MKDI A AND DUKAZ/.O HAKbOTKS 

The Alltanian ctwst, which *is now»iKTu- 
pied by Servians and Montenegrins, doi^s 
not |)ossess u great value. The large lagoon 
.situated north of Durazzo de.H'rves special 
attention, as it could probably lx* trans¬ 
formed into a well-sheltered harbour. 
If necessary one could also fx*r])aps build.a 
harbour at the north of Rodoni Cape. The 
Bav of Medua, which Is o<'Cupied by the 
Montenegrins, is also choked up with sand, 
.shallow, badly sheltered, and tin; back¬ 
ground i.s marshy, 

I am of opinion that Servia, taking its 
own interior tranquillity into consideration, 
ought to retain in its States Union not more 
of this Albanian population than is neces¬ 
sary. For the purpose* of having an 
economic independence, Servia must be 
given an atx*ess to the Adriatic Sea and a 
part of the Albanian coast. But thi.s is to 
be done in such a manner that only the^ 
strictly necessary pert of the territory in¬ 
habited by Albanians .shouldabe occupica. 
This is, therefore, an occupation of a 
country which is a foreign one from an 
ethnological point of view, but this occupa¬ 
tion is based on an tmporbnt economic 
interest—in fact, on a vital necejwily, Such* 
an occupation could perhaps be designated 
as an anti-ethnologicaJ necessity, This i.s 
the more justified, as these Albanians pr<v 
ceed from an amalgamation of Servians 
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Albanians, and as among them there are 
to be found remains of a Slavonic popu* 
lation. Such exceptions have proved to 
i^essary even in the formation of those 
Continental Stales which arc the purest, 
from national point of view. One niii^lu 
say that only insular populations ran be 
maiiilalned in a condition of ahsohilelc 
pure nationality. In the Ualkan peninsula, 
whore people have often b<*on strongly inter- 
mixed, and who, scaiten'd a\vav, have 
one roach ed upon tme an<jther, surii ethnfK 
logical noccssilios are bound to app<*ar 
during the formation of the States. 1 \vill 
only give a few instances of (he mall<T. 
Bulgaria, after its liheratirm in .sul> 
dued half a million Turks and a g<K»d many 
(irecks. Now it als<i iKx^upies harlxnirs of 
the ^Igean Se^i which are silnatinj in 
the Greek-speaking territories. 'I'he (irtrks, 
wIto have alr<‘ady absojbed in tlieir Slates 
Urfioii numerous Albanians, and for the 
mosf part assimilated ilieni, now occupy 
Salonicn, the terriUjrics of which, especially 
In the north, are mostly Sfavimic. If an 
autonomous Albania is to be created, it will 
include a large numl>or of vSlovenes and 
Kul7:(>-Waltachians. 

DISCUSSION 01* THK VARIOUS INTKKKSTS. 

The excitement regarding the Servian 
harbours on the Adriatic coast which has 
grown in various circles is not at all itV pro¬ 
portion to the importance of the question. 
The real state of things Is quite clear. A 
secluded State, whicfi is almost choked front 
an economic point of view, fights for it^ 
economic independence, and in the course 
of a san^uina^y* and, expensive war has 
obtained in fighting an access to the 
Albanian coasl of the Adriatic Sea. It 
cannot reach the sea in any other direction, 
because the other sea coasts of the Balkan 
^ninsula arc occupied by its allies, Bul¬ 
garians and Greeks, or by Austria-Hun¬ 
gary. The const territory on the Adriatic 
Sea«occupied by.Servia forms a geographi¬ 
cal unit with the inland of Kosovo and 
Mefochija, 4/ith which it is also historically 
connected. The occupied roast territory is, 


from a geographical p^iini of view, entirely 
strange to the territory of middle .and south 
Albania, and never h/rnicd wiib them in the 
hibtoriad past either u wliolc or a Stale, 
or even a province. This strip ol north 
.Albania offers the smallo.sl ground dilTicul- 
lies, and n^jresiml.s ilie only direction in 
which t\ railway from Srrvia to flie Adriatic 
coast can be const meted. The penciTniion 
of Servia towards lliis euasf was also deier- 
minted tit rough historical traditions. Servia 
only wishes to liavc a trading pc»rt on the 
.\driatic nxist, not a naval slatiijn. 

All (he niariltme .and trading States 
should l>c interested in the fart that a rich 
hinterland would lie opcniHl through a sea- 
[KUC. Prmsely (he .Slates Khich an* 
gr.Hjdiiraily the Immediate neigltbours • • 
namely, Austria-IJiingary and Italy-tuight 
to have the gr<'alest commercial intoresf in 
the erealinn of such n harlHJur. And even 
now (hey liave I lie larges! slu»re in the im¬ 
portant ex|K>rt and import trade of Puraz/.o, 
specially Aiistria-lliingary, and this will 
remain the case in the future. Once ^hc 
Servian-Adriatic railway is completed, Italy 
cotild |>enelrate with its commerciul interests 
from the Adriatic coast to the heart of the 
inland of the Balkan pcminsula. But the 
penetr.ition of the Balkan |>eninsula by 
Austria-Hungary will be much deeper in (he 
c<immercial and economic meaning if this 
Stale does not r(*ckon ioo much and almost 
exclusively on (ho long tralBo roads that 
is, on the railway which lOiads from Vienna 
and Budapest over Belgrade. Austria- 
Hungary could build many cro.sfrK:onimuni- 
cations \Hilch would load from their Dalma¬ 
tian ports, which are now dead and sepa¬ 
rated from the inland, into (he heart of the 
Balkan p^insula. Austria-Hungary will 
also, w'hhout any doubt, use (he Servian 
ports on the Adriatic const for tJie same 
purpose. Siicli emss-roads from the 
Adriatic er*asi to the heart of the Balkan 
peninsula are very imporianf, the more so 
as many territories of the {x*ninsula, os, for 
instance, Metochija, Tstovo-Dibra, Pilot, 
etc., are sitiint<9d oulsidf the reach of the 
long-traffic railways. 
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tilnA/te/iHr] IScHiiott. 

Thv to AuBtH«a ted Servian : 

'*Vou wiflb tn brinj: to me coltnre uid peace. tbal m 


A cnpItAl^pori which guarneieon ihstt nij']*'*n*cy alwafH 

arrive too late. 


(SiiKtKtn. 

Groat or Croaceol, God ia alwaya os the aide of 
I be Siroo|er Betteliooa. 


Tile Slok TaortvilolL 

** Wbal do you moi hero ? I cave 700 esough to do io 

^ 4 %^ 0»lU«eee^ e 
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Uart'atUt.t 

Tfae Achlllct Heel of Autirit. 

to (hu Ctmfcivnet* M tbc fiilly anvv 

for one bcvl (1 m«t Slav tt'nderi her. 

• umnineotft vum'Ichh, 


DetHy tf¥raUt4 * (ixtidoA. 

I he PiMooier't Horoiftoi—By ProKy. 

* [AuttrUi i% worried oboot hm AnuoM itit»rmn loiho N«*r 
ibrMteo* Sonic if tb* Moki cA outial ee tb« 
AdrtMieJ 

Tub HBBOtc PiHAHCtBB (M bif »»y to Om 

MMidB): '*BaBk. 1 My I PitriotifB doiDUdB tbci I >b»U 
PWM M no MoriAco, howovor fraot I Otily om tbo «orpM 
•of thU ttfovo folkpv viU you poM tbia vcy/* 


^ iWartaw. 

AuatriB botng forood ioto oeiioo by bor Sgbjdot 

Rooot. 
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. _ TttrtO. 

PropBriiid for the Confereaco io l^don. 

AUHtriu Imrd at work tv muinUun Uic aUlm foo in tbc Halkw*. 
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The lo lb* **HpoMt Broker” it lb* 

G«dfiria«i..l912i 

Joliir Bull : ** I bite ul«& 9vftr the old bOMit 

limi of Hisiiorck ft Co., ud iro«iM Wk fM to pot lb* coefl* 
doaco e( £orf^ b D# Md By g^ntm of bMrt tad ftoat 
•«perieo«v.** • * 
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Id ihd VdUv of D«td Ndiioflf. 


[Srddtr. 


John Bt7t.L; “ IIo« (li<] t Kvtheru t Sbortai^oTprdvitiiHis^ 
m>in. Bocb my Alli«i jinU cncmlM •iBMmklj d^nlKt 
lllrv WAiiM >U) tboir tovd fvr tlwBMiYet, hiiU— wcU. I nrvt'r 
ttoUivrv<l mucb dbgat boiDu pnxlnctioD. WhAl itiit fou ?" 

Thk Uttlo CllAf; ''t ikpendwl iki you! Ai»* y«i 
idihlunly dvcidwd yvu rt'ijnired aI) youf urmaindhts fiir yvur 
own dcXfrMco. I'd iicvit l>olhvrvd nucb hIiuuI buind 

uefciicc nrvi>Hrii(ioas f *' 


AhUcMh.J 

Wheo the HoUle comet home empty. 

S,s. Wnlrx M(u<fn|U to borrow /J,UQ(J,000 in 

PviK hiM (ailed. And u tofitA^iikul aitemfH Co borrow 
^I.SoO.ouo fr«»m I linIhCoheii luu. Ihvm only e iKirlUl xii(;c«ti. 
Men «rl*o b«v« I.Krly Imm em|iln>i><l im loen works /ero 
tlK*re<ore heinK shcVvO. And MinintrM mv l>v(Cluidnir 

to hnvu lutd inoi* m( ||. 
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Leading Articles in the Reviews. 

•THE BALKAN PEOPLES AND THEIR NEIGHBOURS. 


THE RIVAL MASTERS'OF THE 
SOUTHERN SLAV. 

Mk, HiiNKV U.VF.RUKIS in* thv Korf- 

uightly Ihe (X)ndilion <if ihc s^iuflu-rn Slav in 
Austria un*\ Hungary. Hi* mtniions the ide.a 
kiu»wn as iriallsm, the forma I ion of a Slav 
kingtkun, to be Vailed ihe kui^cloni of Illyria, 
cm l»r i IT i ng 1 >:i 1 ma t i a, l*osn ia, II i* r^egov • na, 
Croat la, Slave mla, CarnHila, lic., an jtW uhit-h 
(K-rman-speaking .Ausirfans are n(»w pn'pari'il lo 
dihCUK^. 

als iKr.i. rri.r. M.\<iv.\R 1 

' In Croatia, tMopled alnmi enlirvly by the 
9 She VS, the* li>h^l>llanl.< are made to fi***! Im»w 
much their masiiTs hate ea<*h oiber, From the 
ia> plication iKdllies that ragi* lH*lw«*n the 

• Magyars anil th*‘ SIhnn it is ihi* Austrians who 
^•r derive advaniage. 'f he (Jovenimtnr itf Hungary 

is oppressive lo the Slavs. Hut *‘evru if Aus« 
^ trians do noi stir up the CTtmts, they well know 
*W that what the Croats areijUnil is not <lispleasing 

them/’ When the hands of Hungary arc m> 
•> nuirli <svupied, the la.sk of Anslria is made more 
JTIk' uTtier’s own vinv is that iIk* 
Southern Slavs of Hosnia are. to pul it mildly, 
m»I oppressetl. 

ri'NI It S OAl’Ot'.NS. 

'I he* Magyars aft* eei lainly losing ground in 
Croatia ainl Slavimia; als^j, Ins'ausi of the. iin* 
(XJiJularliy of tliuir iiHumerelal rcpresvnlatives, 

in iiosnki. Tlie fact is the Dual Monarvhy is 
rent In (wain : 

If Austri.n ilr».ires to fiKiJ IsT millions on fr<x**u 
\xH'i down ioiiw< tb«' veto <»f tl»r M.igynr rut tie 
deuWs, wIki assure tls? Auslrian^ titai *ueh a im-td 
would nvs'vr M at honk* on such fine palan-s. If 

• the MiJg>'nrH wish io M'ml tin* pro* I nee of ilsir tiel-.la 
Co (lernviny the route the iiuM <lir«*ct eid DtW- 

* herg, a ltd Auslria will twily have a slnglf railway 
truek, on which arcoutrt ilw king iMoys arc highly 
deleterious, for extmiplc, lo tU* grapjjs. And thi-si* 
arc hut two |>oints of many wliicb divide industrial 
Ausirln from agricultural Hungary. I’hcn with 

< regard l<i the refigknis rift, the simple, fact that in 
most parts of Hungary one gmveyiird houve-s 
' l^sUhollfs and Pniiestaiits would, if it were well 
» kti^pwn in Auslria, cause the liungarians lo be 
.•,vjasie<i as savages. 

IS AuajRJAX RULE n>rnT-\B? 

, In general, the writer fifty5 if would be more 
' •accurate to speak of the Uulpian mildness than 
*^(^the despotic nature of Dr. Bilinski, who is 
V fe>(ponsibl« fnr their ^^fvernipenr, and In his 

* 'nillive P<d«nd used lo be a professor of political 

'economy * • 

I Another prooi of native Mthfcu'tion is that when 

* tlf^ Mo»ie^>^P'irk«thdr baggage and set out, as 

« ♦ ^ t • 


NOiiwtinios will occur, for the ckaiibtion of the Sultan 
they return invariably to Ibclr Uatnian home, alid 
«>veii wfteo they Htv dcvcriers from the Austrian 
.Anny. ] could not find any instances of Sgrbs who 
lud been so udvi'iiiuroas us to crotn over Co the 
Servian kingdom. 

irAj'PIKK LMIEH AUSTRIA THAN UNOfcR Ki;»5IA. 
The writer sums up :—* 

Tlic .Souih«Tn .Sbvs rn AuAriU'Hunguir do no( 
U'l<Hig to (he unlui]»py races of the world. It Is* 
iroe that ifkcy are part <if a Teutonu'*M.*igyir nulni* 
hut though (Ik Slhv has reached protirieni'y In 
various :irls, hi* nivvr lias cxixUed, luivc for the 
Ivk'fesI in(er\*als, in that of governing. The PoIcn 
arc A more normal instance (luin the RustiianK, for 
iIk*m* taller ha\e a goviTnimsit which is less ^Inv 
than (kmiun-Mongol. *l1>o«c in AustriruHung.iry , 
%slio itrf the woes: ufl .arc u«Hk>ubtiidly the <^hiU, 
hill wiih all their grlcvanivs they know tmit thev 
are better off (Itan ur^i (he Sluvs of Russian rolund 
or Ilk* Ukraine. .Al'«<i (hey an* bH>4T off (hnn It 
ilvy formed « little Balkan SiaW, wlkiso .U’tny N 
St I hiirrtcnsoftk* h>r (ho.se who f^ny^fhr 1 nxefe*and 
iiitcresl on foreign kmiis is mid h JliglKir. 
Rndkibly (Ik largo niaiority of Cnsiis would not < 
think (Ih'»c di<advmkag4*8 lu’e coiopctisatod by tlk* 
gliirv of cxcluoiging a Ik’d fur na(ive ran Is e\‘<'ry 
goviTiior is OMire ttf k-i.** a Ivranl. .*o(d a .Slav one 
usiedlv I (lore sfi. 

THE TSAR ANJ) THE RING. . . 

BK.tKiNr: the iilxm* title, an article warning llk^ 
T^ir hVrdinaml to bewnn* of ihc Ring, by M* 
M.iriin P' lltclerc, apjMTirs in the first Dei’cmbcr 
nunilWr *jf f ri Ifrvuc. 

RRKORUrXO TIIK SW4mi»- 

As nkjsl |KX)ple an* aware, the Tsar Kcrdinand 
Is an ardi*itt Wagncruin^'mcl frequ«'n*ly attends 
the perf ormaiwes at Ha y rot it h, pre I erring a scat 
* in tin* amphilhoalnt to a royal box. •Recent 
Vvents in the Hast have rcenlleci lo the mind of 
(Ik (vrltcr (and possiMy I o* Tsar Ike rd I it and) the 
oM story of Siegfried and the sword ana the 
ring. He .sees in the ^cpar.itc Balkan States ^ 
.•umx* rescinbluncc lo the fragments of the shat- 
tercel sword m the Nibelungcn Ring, t;(llcd^ 
Nothung or Distre.ss,* which a certain gnome, 
Mime, soientiHc.ally tried to weldjogether ugft*n 
into ft strong w*cat>on. Suddenly Siegfried, nn 
ignor;«it youth, uppCArs, cc^lects the s|^nters, 
and melts thc*ni dotvn in the flames, and wfth the 
vigour of his arrfl and the c«^dcnce of his 
inlrq>i(l heart is able lo brandish a powerful 
{•word umlvr the nose of Mime. In^a .similar* 
manner foiTr small States, but not docile pupils, 

In Europe, w'hom it was hoped to keep in tute- 
l.Tge, have suddenly exerted themselves and 
reforged their destinies. • 



Cfi ^ePufi».i 

« Auilrit** Attitude lowcrd* Servi« 

" Ilow darv yo\| dirty tht* w.k(i*r I Ant tlfinkiMu !' 
ft WoN lo iIm* Ijtml), 


Ml finfaPdit Jitii f M /. I 
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THE DKACON SlAIN. 

Intoxicated with victory, Siei^ricd sets out 
with his sword to conquer the world. He goes 
to the c;ivc of an enormous Dragon who has in 
his keeping n tnagic ring which assures power 
to its possessor. Dwarfs, giants, gofls, have 
Sill desired to acquire possession of it; but in 
vain have trickery and force been tried and oaths 
violatcdi and even brother been killed by brother. 
I'he Dragon h.ts terrihed even the most valorous. 
Siegfried, however, uses his new .sword to slay 
the great Dragon, and he enters the cave and 
takes possession of the ring. Now at ihc 
extreme point of Europe rises an diusirious cily, 
one of the ancient capiltUs of the world. The 
i^dmiration of nations, the lK>rdes of people on 
ihetr way to the E.ist have stormed its walls, . 
tbeamlng of fabulous pillage. Finally, it (HI 
n prey to the Mussulman, and the effects of its 
fall were so gn^.'it that a new era w^as Inscribed 
1 n the lx)ok of history. Then, «Tflcr it had been 
for over four centuries in the dutches of the 
Dragon from Asia, the hour came when It was 
no longer sblf^ to resist the new arms forged 
in the workshops of the giants or the dwarfs, 
i^lready rangt'cl in a circle round it, the neigh¬ 
bouring nations desired the death of the Dragon 
ir^ordcr to know who would acquire the famous 
herbage. Yet nrmc dared to begin the attack 
and aclministcr the final blow, each fearing that 
the conquest of tlie 11*00sure might fall to the 
luck 9r another. Thus the Dnigon, the Otto¬ 
man, continued to live, pivilecicd less by ihc fear 
lie inspired than by the jealousies of the Chris¬ 
tian nations of Europe. What an unexpected 
line history has taken 1 The .smallest State has 
bcctMTic Lite most audacious. Bulgaria, who 
centuriis ago threatened By;:aiithim, and who 
was in turn ho <lc*voured by Islam, has now 
dared wUnt neither the gr<*ai Bear of the North 
nor flic doubk’-lx'adcd Eagle has dared to do. ^ 
Allied with three <il 1 icr small nalioits, Bulgaria, 
within a month after the oiifhrtMk of the war, is 
at the gates of Constaniin<»pU‘, and has only to 
put out her hand to M'i^e the ring^ch.'irmcd with 
omnipotence. 

BEWARE OF THE RISO I 

But, alas T the ring conquered by 5 iiegfried 

f proved fatal. A curse rested on it; .and so far 
Pom assuring power to its possessor it vowed 
cni&foriunc to him who kept it. Scourges and 
catastrophes, w,v and ruin, were welded into its 
shining metal. Who dare n^ld that to luy hands 
00 Crastantinople would prove fatal to the 
victor? A myth ib but a myth, and it may be 
permltled to a poet V* apply to contemporary 
events a^opulpr legend imixKwtaliscd by muuc. 
Stib it be that the baslUcn of St. Sophia, 
which kr\pws so many things, bears a wise and 


0F'K£VIEW1 

prophetic voice whispering in its ear: Xaar of 
Bulgaria, beware of the Ring I ** > 

IS RUSSIA THE FIREBRAND ? 

Ik the Cvrnhill Mr. B. Austin purports tog^e 
sidelights on the Balkan war. His 4 ^ht Is 
tinged with a lurid hatred of Russia. Ve says : 

A 1*001 in uni war, ull the more biller and dangerous 
because it has to be waged in secret, is going on 
belwoon Austria and Russia. The victor wit! gain 
ptfamount influemv. In Ihe course of this struggle 
Holy Russia has Mtilled to emplc^ Che 

tr.'iittt’ or the assassin. It was owing to Russian ' 
influence ihat Mi)o»h Obrenovitch, who hod won 
Hiilonomy for Servit by the swv>rd, was driven ifvto 
exile: Russian agents were responsible for the 
murder ^ Mithuci Obrenovitch in the Doerpark: 
Russia instigated two otlcmpts on Milan, and 
prompled his niUtrcM, a Russian spy, to urge hkii 
on in his (k*slre of abdication. Holy Rue^fq again, 
encouraged (he HI-fated Alexander In his passion for * 
Dragn, while (he Russian Minister was cegfllsant 
of (he military conspiracy which culminated in (he 
bloiMjy tragedy of June 10, 1903. Such were the 
mdh<^ employed by Pan-Slavism to anruhllate the 
Obrenovitch dynasty, which had always shown a 
tenduncy to coqiMt with Austria. ’ 

A FBASANT'S STRANGX UKOPHRUUS. 

The writer mentions in a note the prophecies 
of the peasant Mcbi of Kremna, whose uttcr- 
.nnevs are carefully included in st^cret State 
p.ipers:— 

Mela not only in j 868 forckild the advent of the 
(clct^hone, bul he luiU a d^urvoyant vixlun of Michael' 
Obrenmiich'i murder, be prophesied aIk main de¬ 
tails of Mibn's and of A^xander's reigns, Peter 
Karagaorgevitch's succession, hU disappearance, Che 
orcututiiio of Servia by a foreign army .and the rise 
U a hero, who was in some way connected with 
like Obrenovitch dyna.sty ** a.s If an oak tree which 
had been felled hod throw^ out o shoot close by." 

WILL BULGARIA AND SERVIA FALL OUT? 

He says th,ii any determination of Servia to 
hold the Sandjak or to seize Salonika must in¬ 
fallibly bring her into collision witji Austria, who 
could, from Semlin, destroy Be.lgrade wlthiai two 
hours, 'fhe writer is cimflclcnt that Bulgaria, 
and not Servia, would be the top dog in the' 
dissennons he anticipates. He says :— « 

The whide history of^the comitadjls in Macedonia 
has shown that the Bulgarian, wb^ la not a natufal 
Slav but a Stavicised Aryan, is Che moat robust and 
virile race In the Peninsula to-day, and smee the 
success of this campaign has awakened the slumber* 
ing ambitions in both Serb and Bulgar of a revival 
of their ancient empires it is obvious that there Is 
not room for both lu be realised. As to which will 
^ to the (here can be little doubw If Servi# 
is allowed to take posscasion of what was •known 
as the Kossnvo vilayet or Old Servia she may flml 
out .that there is some (ruth In the old OneeK pro¬ 
verb, " The gifts of ene mies are no gifts," « 
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tkUfiri diplomacy S«rvla hat obuload io tba 
antidpatory division a larger shaj« of tbs spoils than 
U warrants by her racial preteKlona or by her milU 
tary assistance. Bulgaria has not for^ten this 
diplomatic victory, and has no intentioa of waiving 
ambition. 

^ A FABLB FOR THE BALKANS. 

The Writer concludes with 

An Oriental fable relates that a Hon once engaged 
a fox, a hysena, and a iackal f<t hunt down a fat 
stag. The three animals did so and brought the 
carcase to (he lion, who at once cut it in four aec* 
tkmt. The Limi said, Four of us hsve agreed to 
kill this at^, and bdore us .are four portions of 
the spdi. Tm .first bit I will take ss being the 
senior partner kt the alliance; the second I wiU take 
os I gave you the klca; the third I will take as 
being the strongest; and if you worn to fight for 
the fourth I'm ready to take yini on." The phllo* 
sopber who wrote that fobk must have foreseen the 
BalKoa Confederation, 


•A GREAT KING OF A SMALL 
• , PEOPLE. 

ReJV Trbvor, in the Fortnightly Review, gives 
a sketch of the hi.^iory and people of Montc« 
negro. He says that n mir.'tculous change lins 
been brought about during the last thirty years 
by the present Kingj — 

If ever there w<Te a man it is the King. His 
HakMjr upon the field of battle is proved by a hundred 
notable deeds, sung to-dny to the tuneless strum¬ 
ming of the meUmchuiy " Gushla." Mo is still a 
crack shot with gun and pistol, and has been 
described as "one of the handsomest jn 

Europe." Ho inherits his family's talent for ver^, 
and is universally acknowledged to be the first living 
Serb poet. Possessed of keen foresight, King 
* Nikolas is admittedly one of the ablest diplomats 
in Europe, and practically, controls his iittfo king¬ 
dom's y/hedo finances. Once a ccriain syndicate# 
approached the King wHh a fabulous offer of ready 
inoitcy if he would g^int fh^ the right to erect a 
casino at Pretvin similar to the one at Monte Carlo. 
Kinj} Nikolas's answer was typical of the man who 
made k j " I am a*leader of men! not the keeper of 
a gambling-hell," were his words. 

people are worthy of him. TcMJay a 
woman's person is sacred^ prostitution unknown, 
adultery so gate as to involve banishment, 
Poverty Is no disgrace, for the whole nation is 
poor, from the King downward. " Honour is 
their watchword, their motto, and the primary 
aim of their ilvcs." Lying and thieving are 
almost unknown, and rank with cowardice, a 
^ cardinal «sin. But a Montenegrin gambles 
recklessly, drinks prodigiously. ^ He” despises all 
manner of manual labour, and hands it over to • 
the woman. The curious art of long-distance 
^taikiog it practised. " At the remarkable space 


of five miles men can communicate with one 
another." It is, in fact, a kind of wireless 
national telephone, gift rather than art, for no 
stranger can acquire it. 

ITALY AND AUSTRIA. 

1 h an article on Italy and Austria which R. 
Raqueni has contributed lo the mid-December 
number of the Nouvelle Revue, the writer states 
that the Italian Press and ^blic opinioci in 
Italy sympathise with the Balkan Suics, and 
(hat any agreement Itctwoen Italy and Austria 
against Servia would be unacceptable in Italy. 

T1I£ (TALIAN OP VtEW. 

The Italian Press is indeed unanimous in 
raising its voice ;iguinsl the unjust pretension 
of Austria. Passages are e^uoted from a 
remarkable article by the Deputy Signor Caetani, 
published in the Messagero, Tnc whole of 
Italy, says the Deputy, is with Servia against 
Austria. He expresses the opinion that Albania 
would be h.ai>pier under Servia and Greece then 
under an autonomous regime, and he concludes : 

If by any mistake of (hose who have tn their* 
hands the destinies of the country there arose the 
danger of a conflagratfon which Wiiuld oblige^ us 
(Italy) to support the pretenskme of Austria, the 
IM'Ople and ParliamerH would be able io demonstrate 
that Imly desires the Balkan peoples to enjoy all the 
wHI-merited fruils of tb«Mr heroism and sacrifice!. 
Knr us Italians, Austrian intervention in the Balkans 
would be the most culpable violation of (he principles 
(vf liberty and justice. 

At Berlin and at Vienna note Is taken of the 
popular feeling in Italy, and (hat is the surest 
guarantee of the maintenance of European 
peace. 

WllRRB ACSTKLtN ASO ITALIAN INTERESTS CLASH. 

Italy, like England, h.is rallied to the formula 
of the Balkan States for the Dalk.'tn peoples. 
This fqrmuia coincides with the fconomlc 
interests and liberal aspirations of Italy, who 
desires the «freo development of the dififerent 
Balkan nationalities. But between Italy and 
Austria there h antagonism of interests and 
divergence of views. Italy will never pemyt 
Austria to acquire a great preponderance In 
Albania. Nor would Italy .i^nit an ccofiomic , 
Custom.s union of Austria and the Balkan 
States. In Italian political circles it is thought, 
and W'Uh justice, that Austria cannot settle this 
Question from tbe^int of view of her inforests 
alone, for it concerns all Europe. Italian and 
Austrian interests, in fagt, clash m the Balkan 
Slates. CfBciaP relafiona between the two . 
countries remain correct and oord|al, but that 
does not mvent*the two allies from bdn^ In 
complete disagreement oil tbf Balkan question. 




GcVin&Kx» Aatui’uilVt in ‘order to prevent tiny 
^k^ea^ertlog’ of the • Triplice, from whkh she 
tfftrives the greatest advantages, is making the 
gre«itest .efforts to attenuate as much ns possible 
the antngonism between the two allies, 
is in no wise oppofted to Servia having 
tb .the Adriatic, for that a>u]d not 
injure her interests. Mure import' m 
ant thati the question ot a Custoov; I 
union Is tlio /^b;iiiinn question. I 

'fhe Albanians desire complete I 

autonomy for iheir country, and will I 
never permit iIh.' Ihilkrin States to ■ 
violate the ini(^rliy of iheir lerrU ^ 
tory, says Prince Ghik.i. The 
J^owers, it is saUI, intend to eremite 
two States- Albania and Marc- L 

dnia. Dui to male (wo Slates ^ 
there must he twx* pcof)ics» replies ~ 

Count Ohika. Macedtmla is only a ^ 
geographical cxprvssinn and nnt a I 
nation, and liic traditions, history, I 
and cushmts of Macedonia arc those B 
of Albania. It^ will be a mcKt difTi- I 
euU task for diploma(7 to reconcile jj 
theasplralionsc^ (he Albanians with I 

those of Servia and Montenegro. I 

I^ALY AND 7KR TRtPt.R KKTENTR 




Frdoi bteit to Bitort* 


In Italy nothixtg would be mori* Aiwtrin nnd ll«Jr tookiogon i\K ii«v* ^Vviteli n4N«1 i;siic«MiirAiioa In iho 
popular than an allianc'* with M«tliirrr«nMi4 John Butt m lekpbMactetinmvD»c«iion wUh Frsae*. 


iho Ikdktm Confcdcratiun and the 
'IViplc ‘hniciMc—iluit is to sjiy, with France. 
Hngland and Russia^ccmiinues Kaqueni. Vn^ 
fortunately, from love of peace, Italy is obliged 
to remain in the Ttiidicc. War with Austria, 
it is generaIIy believed, would be inevitable the 
moment Italy left the Triplkc. Raquenl is not 
of that otiinloii. 

A curious fact Is the change of 1 tali.in opinion 
In favour of Russia. Under the government of 
Crisp] the reblions Udween Italy ^nd Russia 
svcrc most strained. To-day even the Socialists 
in Italy recognise the nnx'ssity of arf Italian 
intente cordtufc whh Russia. 

NAVAI, 1*I)1.IC'V or THK AU.IE^ 

^In the Corrcspomhittt of UccendKr lolh I here 
s another article on titc relations of Austria 
md Italy. The writer. Commander Davin, also 
'efers to the political iind economic eonfUci 
TCtweco the two allies. If the Fast niirsicts 
Vustro'Hungarians it also uttrocts Italy, who, 
hU being able to expand towards thi*. West, has 
i thousand reasons for carrying' out her dr&im 
>( expansion in the Easi^for instance, the 
^•ible restoration o^ ^he glorious N'enetian 
r^itk>n> the necessities of her increasing conv 
nerce^ the deed of a flourishfng colony, a pro* 
hotpra^for r^k>us communities, whom short* 
J^hicd Kreuch» ^licyr under the pretext of 


hcncc the ptdiiical and (x/mmcrcinl aniagonusm 
between them. The writer speaks of the military 
and naval preparations of the two countries. 
Austria and Imly both dream of naval supremacy 
<»ir ihh Adriatic. Now the I'ower which has a 
naval ban; siiclt as Vallona in the Straits of 
f bran to can close (hat sva at its own giNid pica* 
surt'. Supposing I he furucs to be equal, Austria, * 
installed at Valluna, could oust Italy from Ihc 
'Adriatic; and reciprocalty. Without •having 
reenurw to a judgnicol of Solomon, the two 
Fuwors, under iht; suspicious eye ^of Ourmnny, 
have '* pnivision.'illy adjourned Iheir rivalries 
by an agrtxmient l>ii9cd on the status quo in 
Albania. Roth will pursue their naval jxdicy, 
which the rcncwjil of the Triple .All!nnee4 may 
spur on tmvards a dpfiniie end, to the great 
.'idvant.agc the third ally, wlio would rescr\’e 
for herself the offensive in the Nofth Sen and on 
the eastern frontier of France. 

CONSTANTINOPLE D9OMED ! 

This is the announcement contained in the 
fjidy’s Hc^m, 00 the testimony, of the* 
geologists; * Investigations since tne grreat 
• e.vrthquake of August 9th have niade it certain 
that Constantinople is sinking 

It is only a question of time," says Hedemew^ 
** U an earthquake does not destroy the city, inen 



subf)denc« will. It'may iak« a thousand it 

may take a day. But it is certain that a thouund 
years hence all the present lower levels of Con¬ 
stantinople. inclij<^ng the Bosphorus p&ilaM, will 
' have sunk beneath the sea.** 

So it is ail the same to^ay whether Turk or Sl»x' 
wins.* Neither will keep for ever the New Rome. 
And it*uop<%irs that the l>orkin niKinists who built 
Byzantium twp thousand five hundred years ago were 
told truly by their augur tlwl “ All the p**oples will 
strive for this chy; but it Is destined to b<^g to 
none.** The north coast of ilw aea of Marmc^, of 
th<' Dardunolles, and of the Ihwtphurus. ISet dkcclly 
over the rnrlhquakc centre which in prehistoric 
limes hn-e rent Kur<ipe und Asia in <wnin. 

WHY BULGARIA WON. 

TPfK }iritish Jfn'/oif mntnins .in mterctitin^ 
nr lido on “ herrris id the Hulunrinn N ictorics ” 
from (he {an of Philip Gibbs, who scrvc«l 'i'hc 
(irkpkk i\'i spocinl war wrcspondcni- The 
wliidi^ nation rc^pondofl as one man ifi Ihr e.itl 
It) arms: in the words ui ihc writer 

As I have said, King Perdinand and his war 
lalnisUrs rallgd out not un army hut a iiaium. 'Il»*y 
wertecrurl in tlnir rl»*yn sweep of the n.'tfion’b nvin. 
twwxl. In the last roa?fv« were boys of sixteen and 
men (>a«t Bixlv j-ears of age. No one was ^red 
from the rolUnill, Trofeseors and painters, 
Jtnirnalists, merchanis, shojjkccpera, ihcir shop 
assistants, school masters and svhfsilboys, cveiy kind 
and condition of Hvilgarinn, were summoned in that 
general " mop*up *' of the nulionnl strength. It 
was cruel, but it was also magnificont. For the call 
Wiis answerc'd with a irememlous enthuskxsm, and 
there were no* cvasiimii, no ik^rivrn, 

Mr. Gibbs makes an intervstinp corngarison 
which gives the reader a ruiilistic idc.n of the 
dislurbnnco mused by war:- • 

Time and tiim^ nguip. when I K:it among Hu! 
garian officers, in the filthy little housce of Turkish 
vllLigcs, in the valley of the Marita, or on the hills 
above‘Adrlanople, and got into convorsation whir 
unshaven, dirty, mud-stained n>en, wlw had lain in 
the trenches,«or lod ift)nvoytf through the quagmires, 
whfi were living on army bread and army soup, 
wh4» were endurigg all tl^ hardships and horrors 
of war, 1 was startled when 4hey spoke of their past 
]ifo_brfi>re this strange nightmare had begun, 
changing their habits, making all the things that 
previously mattered to*lh<^ o< no importanco-and 
when I fouixd O'W’ I hews sni .age-looking 
rnffuns was a Professor of l.iterature. and another 
a Professor of Chemistry, and a third an arsor who 
Knd ho more use for grease pairU. nnd a fiKirth a 
poet who was leornliig now mysteries of life and 
death, and so Xm through the whole range of social 
life. 

It wnJ*strang(i to me, because T co|dd neg realise 
simifar condkions in England. I could not imagine 
John Galsworthy In a mu^ained uniform in charge 
of a bread-waggon, or Anthony Hope drinking aoup 
« out of an iron pot near a camp ^ by n frontier 



bridge, or O. K, Chjestef^n,* with k foqr ;%«!»* 
beard on his chin; commar^iu^ 4 troop of moun^. 
infantry, or Cyril Maude up to his top-boots in mud, * 
with one shfHilder to iho right wheel of n gun- < 
rarriage. • * • ^ 

Kill her effective discipline for our suiwimcnj 

“A NATION IN SACRIFICE.'* 

Mr. J. n. VVitiTKHoiSE. M.P., in the Nino- 
(eentJi Century and After, wfitos on the reveIn* 
fion of luitionolity whirh has Ixxn made by 
Hiilgaria :iml Servia in the war. \iv says Sofia 
to-day po'sentB a bpexiadc of an entirely united 
people, filling- tl« observer u ilh joy and pride, ^ 
and yet W'ifh great huinilily. Sofia lo-il,iy is the 
most worulcrtul of all (xigcants, a naihm in 
siicrifirc. To prinent private jjricf inlrrftcing 
x'ith the discharge of piibli<! duty, the llulganan 
flovcmmoni have proliibilcd llic ptildiration of 
ibe names of the men who arn W'ountletl or klllrd. 
Mr. VVhitrhtmsc was muc h Impressed with the 
soul of the nation. Its bravery and its forlltiuic, 
also the singular nobility of spirit shown In the 
altitude tow.artU the Turk. ITiiTc was m» iu>ie 
of exultation, but 'genik'nesK and huinilily. 

In some rr:sp«Tis, he adds, tin* prex-nt position 
achieved by Servia is cxrn inure wonderful dian 
I hat of Ihiljjaria, btrausc Survia has not only 
had lo tiiicrnrc hcr^lf from the Turk, Init lia;« 
had to rf>ns4)lidate her nation an<1 build up il.s 
w-onomlc: welfare wiili a liuslile nation on her 
northern froniier. lie proceeds’ 

( WM further enjibled by isMivorsation widi many 
|un»t)le, including wnie of very fniinble rank, (o 
n-alise the hnvidih of vW' <»f the Servian. Tl»a 
hum West .Serb unrtersinod rc.al fMdilius. He was not 
taking part in .a n 1 o^^^ 1 er^t In wfiicJi Iw was siniply 
A loot. He had kniwlfslge of wliat tlie itirn'o- 
lornl nu'aiU tu him nnd to hh nation. 

Mr. Wlntrhouse makes men dan of tltc 
“passionate .affection** which is felt both m 
Serria and Bulgaria for Britain:— 

Notwltlvstnnding some historic failures on our 
p*rt, we nrc «iill in tlieir eyes tlwlr traditional 
frwixds. J^or vie .are the couiitrx'men of Gladstone, 
(he reverence for whom is to-<l;»>' .is great as when 
lie thundered ogainst their eueniks and op))reAR<j*s; 
.and in tJie work of the Balkan ('omiiiitlee they sec 
lh«* spirit of Gladstone .'inlnKidiig his n.allon to-dav. 

Tile writer suggests the inumsliate organisa¬ 
tion of fncjllties for gix*ing a mimbrr of Bul¬ 
garian and 5»rrvi.*in siurlnifs the opportunity of 
education in Eng|jind. He roneludes U m.ay 
with jusTicc be urged that this wai* is'not only 
jiislifiahic. but, if such a term could ever 
usetl of war, wns alifH&t ideal in Its justice.*' *’* 
Hut the Powers of Europe, wjiirh might havA*‘ 
achieved the results willumt wnf, arp ^irccfly; « 
responsible. . ‘ . 


Ths rbvibw at JSRvmtw. 
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WHICH SIDE MUST WE TAKE? 

Mu. SvpNBY Bbookb, writiag* in the 
Fortnightly on Britisb policy in the Near East, 
dismisses the idea that Austria-Hungary is 


ms we mmy^tbe crests of the Triple Alliance 
sod the Triple Entente.** BrHaiii*s detachmwt 
from most interests at stake, and the impart!^ 
record of Sir Edward Grey, give us the oppor¬ 
tunity of our qualihcadons. Were w%r 
to break out between the Dual Aljiance 
nod the TrlpHce, the man in tb^ street 
must be told that we must take sides 
in the quarrel. Neutrality would mean 
the destruction of that policy of Euro¬ 
pean insurance which Downing Street 
has laboriously built up in the past 
nii'.e years. The conclusion to which 
rhu writer points, and which he dc- 
vUrcs to be irresistible, is, of course, 
that we should side with the Franco- 
Russian-Ualkan Powers against the 
Auslrc^H ungarian. 


Only a mors ibm atfuta notl th«o)th«y will bortS. 

always trying to get down to Salonika as one 
that never had any basis in fact. He says, to 
all appearances, Austria-Hungary stands ready 
to ratify whatever distribution of the interior 
territories conquered from the Turk the Allies 
may be able to agree upon amongst themselves. 
Me regrets that M. Paschitch committed himself 
to the^ extreme pretensions of the Servian 
lingoes. Yet both Italy and Austria are at one 
m vetoing the Servian claim to fifty kilometres 
of the Albanian coast-line. Economic facilities 
Austria may grant, but ** what she « 
cannot bring herself to accept is the 
'Creation of a Serb State on the Adrf- 
atic which not only cuts across her < 
main line of communication with the 
East, but involves the partition*of 
Albania.*' Between these two Irrc-* 
coocilable positions Mr. Brooks sug- 
g«t8 a possible compromise. ** It may 
;.prove feasible to allow Servia an un« 

’ fortified and purely commercial port 
on the Adriatic, fed by an inter- 
ftatlonalised railway. That would still, 

• no doubt, leave to the Powers the 

delicate problem of delimiting^Albania, 

but would not seriously Jeopardise its 
Aq^Miomy.** Yet, ht the 

Teuton utd the Slav ODofront one 
another a trladlatorial ahAzpneas 

dud {nteqsTty, bearing on tbelr reaper 

or deny it 


NASH’S, • " 

If Ihc public wants a good story or 
a Idling pVture, Nash’s is evidently out 
to supply tlM need. The January 
number is crowded wirti the jvork 
of men an<l women wlio havi; achieved 
that degree of success which public 
taste accords with an ever-vary¬ 
ing discrimination. An article, “ Toilers 
in the Abyss,*' should be read by every 
man and woman concerned with the reward of 
those who are *' fighting the wolf with bare 
hands." Bernard Shaw contributes a charac¬ 
teristic preface, and Harqld Bolce is responsible 
for the facts as Special Investigator. Nash’s 
Magaiim can l>e congratulated on shouldering 
a task which is too much neglected by the 
superior person, wIh> prefers to live in a fool's 
paradise. • 


Ij 4 Ckatia^ri-} 


Tha RMawa) of tbo Triple AlUoaeo. 
lbs oM frlaeds AostriAOnd Itslf ombno* MOh tthts In order 

oot lO kill MCh QfiSW. 
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Leadh^ Xsttctts IK THE Reviews. 

THE BALANCE OF POWER, 


THE POWERS IN THE MEDITER- 
, RANEAN. 

Is article on the ** Naval Situation in tlw 
Mixlitevancan/' which M. Moximc Laubcul has 
contributed to the December number of the 
Deutsche Hevue, the writer explains the enor¬ 
mous importance of this sea. From the earliest 
limes the Mediterranean, he says, has witnessed 
terrible cordlicts, many of which have completely 
changed the position of the civilised world, un<l 
in the nineteenth century events have taken 
place which have raised it to the very highest 
rank In importance. 

CHANCES IN THE NAVAL ISALANCB OF POWER. 

Among the events which have contributed to 
make the Mediterranean the centre of interest at 
ihe*pts:srnl iknc the writer names Italian unity 
and the indepimdCncc of Greece, Roumania, 
Servia and Bulgaria; the making of the Suez 
Canal; and the colonisation of North Africa hy 
Europeans, go that the Mediterranean has 
become almost a European sea entirely, and is 
more tlian ever an ol)jcc» of concern to the Kiirv 
Man nations. Frmn the standpoint of naval 
warfare, consequently, it uccu(ues the foremost 
Incc in present combinations, 'fhe interests of 
'rance in maintaining free access to Algeria and 
Tunis, of England in guarding the route to 
India, of Italy io regard to Tripoli, of Spain in 
regard to Morx'tcco, and of Germany ns a result 
of her alliances, have brought in their Irnin 
developments which have greatly changf^d the 
naval balance of pow'cr in the Meditrrr.inean. 
'I’hcsc arc extensions of the naval programmes 
of Italy and Austria since 1908. the new Spanish 
Kavy, the French navjf) programme of iqio, the 
concentration of the French squadrons in (he 
Mediterranean towards the end of 191?, and the* 
proposed increase of the naval forces of Great 
Britain In the Mediterranean in 1913* 

THE NEW NAVAL PROGR.\Mk4ES. 

The writer then aigues that the increase of the 
German Navy by the naval law of 1900 com* 

* pcllcd Great Britain to (pdertake a great new 
building programme, and that until the execu¬ 
tion of ^is pH^aimnc was sufficiently advanced * 
Great Britain had to withdraw her fleet from the 
Mediterranean to protect hey shores at home 
against the German daogef—an opinion not 
iha^red by the editor of Deutsche Revue, 

^ MeiuiwhiU the other natiofu have felt under 
•blMtiofi to follow the example of (iennzny and 
Great Britaio. Since 1908 Italy has been busy 
ioqreaalog her navy, and in 19x0 Austria began 
thMxecut^on ol a naval programme drawn up to 


be completed in ipza Spain also has been 
diawn into the movement, and, after consider¬ 
able hesitation, hnsbeen building new ships since 
1908. France could no( remain indiflcrcnt to the 
activity of Italy and Austria. The strcngihcning 
of the Italian and Austrian navies on the one 
hand, .and the weakness of (he Russian fleet 
after the wmr with Japan u« ilic other, had 
greatly disturbed the balance of power in the 
existing groups. In 1910, therefore, a new 
naval programme was drawn up, and France is 
expected to complete it by 1919. 

THE POSITION, JULY, IQI,?— 

In conclusion, the writer has institulcd a com¬ 
parison of (he n.ivnl forces of ihi* Great Powurs 
which by the middle of 1913* will be in the 
Meditcrmnean. In his reckoning he in/'ludcs 
only (he shijM built within the Inst sixteen years 
and possessing guns with a calibre of nt least 
9 inrhes or 234 millimeires— a method unfavour¬ 
able to France, since it excludes, all the French 
ironclads armed with 194-millimclre'guns. The 
naval strength of llic Great Powers in 1913 is 
anticipated to be as follows 

Gixmw Britain.—4 armed cniiscTS and 3 tdiall 
cruispfs, with 3a 3o5-millmK4re guns and iS 234- 
mil M met re guns. 

Fmnce.— j 8 battleships wUh 9 (t 3os-mimmetre 
guns, 2 374-millimetre guns, and 72 340 -milUmctre 
guns. * 

Italy.—12 bAttkwhips and 7 arm<*d cruisers, with 
^7 3o5-inillime<rc guns and 27 254-mill I nxrt re guns. 

Austrifl.^ii battlcsliips and 2 arn^ cruisers, 
with 36 3n5*mlllijne<re guos and 40 240-01 iUimetre 
guns. 

In .'idditioQ, France would have a flotilla of 
smaller ships, including 36 destroyers and |6 
sulHnarincs. 

^ —AND AFTF.RWABDS. 

At the same period, July, 1913, there slx>uld 
fHr building, or nearing completion, (ho following 
in three of l}^ c<»untrics aI^e.^dy named 

Fmncr.^2 battleships of 23»5m‘ tonn«g<% armed 
w'Uh 12 3Q5-mlI1imetr*? guns, and 5 hairJeships of 
25.000 tonnage, armed with 12 340-4111 lUmetre guns. 

Italy.—2 bfliiloshlps of 26,000 tonnage, armed 
with 344-Tnillimctre guns. 

Austria.—2 battleships of 2i,noo tonnogc, with 12 
305-millimetre guns. 

Thus France, without reckoning the su|^ort 
of England, may, it is claimed, view with uneon^ < 
cem the naval position in the Meditemuieaa 
during the years 1913-15. But what will be the 
position in a few*yenr^ * It is well to remember 
that the present alliAOces mav give ^aCe to^ 
anlagocusm, and that the friends of to-^y may 
indeed become the enemies of t>momw. 




..The Two Good Fushm (tpildni ta^tthv ); *' K««p off 

jAlfaftaio). 


PRacR^VL PArKRKAMir.iAK <di«4nl>uhnt( llw Tark«*)|: 
*' Now ihnii, hiuv yolt nil >:nt whai yi>o like ^ 

iJItCimrUNTKii Cll|l.)i. *' runs Tm i>o( Kruni; In pur up 
« ith ihii lot . 
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Tbo Two Cooforeftoeo io Loadoo. 

Thp Amhniwulnr* nf tkr Orvnl Piwi^ dirvcliou the work 
of lJ)v Unlkiu) di'UcaUs. 


The Rooewol of the Triple Alliei 

ScuurifiK the c^iiiliVium ni AnetrlK 
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THE 

CRISIS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

In ihe Forum for December Roland G. Usber 
fiords his belief that n great crisis in inter- 
nutiorml affairs is approaching. England and 
her allies, among whom is the United States, 
are facing a situation as grave as when the first 
ships of the Spanish Armada entered the 
Channel, or when Napoleon’s fleet had swept 
the Mediterranean, eluded Nelson, and landctl 
the French army In Egypt. 

BNOI.ANO OUTWlTTSn. 

The Tnp4iUtan uar has lurnetl out to a 
hr Mime rang. It was meant Ui bind Italy lightly 
to England and Frfin<*c by allowing her lo 
roaliM^ Iwr cherished ambition and - 

take possession of the fcrillc fields 
, of llic wealthiest pnmnc'c of nncicni 
Rome, instead of which it ha!«. . v 

driven Italy inhi arms of Ger* 
many and Austritu Italy found her- . 
sell committed to an expensive war, f/', > « 
an<^ when England and France were I .* 
expet^ted to diplomatic pressure 
f>n Turkey they promptly dKlIned To 
<lo so. England li.'id iKconx: aware 
of a serious ferrrK'fit aiiHing Ihe j^Djj^H 
thronging Muslims in India, and at 
once realised Ihe paramuuni import- 
since of avoiding further iD-fccling 
by reframing at all costs fr^un a 
direct attack U(vm the SuUau him- 
self, the Head of the Mohammedan 
religion. So Italy was left in the 
lurt'h. Under iht'sr nriHimsIances, 
with such calamities expected nnd 
such ho|>e$ unfulfilled, the Italians tb 

were in :i mood lo listen to * * 

whispered counsels from the Wil- 
hclmstrasse. Germany was in a position to* 
promise her not only Tripoli, but Tunis, and 
even more if Italy would return to the old 
Triple Alliance. 

The Italians were quick fo appreciate the nvtgni- 
lude of the opportunity ami promptly embraced it. 
The .results have more than fuHilW even the 
sanguine expectations of the AI 1 i«. The Italian 
ilftvy bombarded a few foits and sank a Turkish 
vesse! or two, purely to maintain the appearance of 
a war, and then seized island after island in the 
vKgeap.Rhodes. Uvig eon.;}dered the kev to the 
eastern Mediterranean, Lemnos, Chios, and others. 
So confident of success were the Italians that they 
everywhere assured Ihe inhabltanti that the occupa¬ 
tion was no mere military m^mre. Imt would be 
permanenf. From Crete, U U obtains the autonomy 
the Cretans desire, the Allies win undoubtedly 
^msnd posuMlon of Its harbours as naval bases. 
Thfir development, the fortification of the Tripolitan 


Ausiro-Iulian fleet operating from the Adriatic will 
surely rob Malta of all praclivnl importance, nnd 
might even make necessary its ;thondonmcnt. Tbc 
kHM of M.*)l(a*s strategic sign! lie ana* England 'm 

defence of its keystone, and comjicis n complete re¬ 
arrangement of her naval dispositions. 

WHY MORR SHII'X AUR WANTKO. 

The English an ft French, .nUirnud beyond 
measure by this unexperUd turn of aflalrs, have 
been straining every rwrvc to meet it with preparo. 
lions which shall be more ihait* adequate for any 
onuTgenry; but both love felt iK'it ojicnly to avow 
the truth about the situation would luq oiily expov 
thein lo the ikingrr of nttiick At a nmincnt when 
they are more likely to su(hi* reverses tlvio at any 
liiiH* since the Ff.*«iro-Frus>i,An war ended, but .Also 
wouM have «an uniivour.iblc cfTi'ct on llin?lifih and 
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• THE NEW EUROPE. 

An int«reitkf irticle oo the K«w Europe U 
that contributed to the first December cumber 
ctf La RtvH9 by M. Albert Dnusot. 

* ^ THB BALKAN FEDBRATION. 

Writing on ibe Balkan States for the Balkan 
peoples, *he shows that dissensions smong^ 
nations are by no means eternal. A commtm 
peril, a common adversary, or a new c<»cepti(» 
of particular or collective interest suffices to 
bring about a reconciliation often permanent. 
In the Balkans the rivalries of old gave place 
to an enthusiastic co*operation, which perhaps 
would not have survived defeat, but which 
victory has certainly cemented. Will the coall* 
tlofl last? The union of the Balkan Slates 
' ^recalls to the writer the creation of the German 
J^mpire in sfiyty with the cssentral difference 
that, k$(ead annexation, it was In the present 
case a question of the deliverance of oppressed 
nations who received the victorious armien .as 
* their liberators. The federal organisation will 
be none the less a new thing in n^em Europe. 
It will qot be lilfe that of Germany, for Bulgaria 
bas not a sufficient preponderance to play the 
part of Prussia. More probably it will resemble 
the Switzerland of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, when Bemr, Lucerne, etc., each had 
armies and an autonomous existence, notwlth* 
standing the fcder.al link, and could, in a certain 
mansure, conclude special agreements with 
foreign countries. A Customs union is aniici* 
pated. Was it not a ZoUvereIn which prepared 
m great part German unity? Such a compact 
will be rtecessary to make unity close and to 
avoid among the confederates ecc«omic rival* 
net, If rv>t tariff wars. 

THB POSITION AUSTRIA. 

Dealing with the various neighbours of the 
Balkan Allies in tum^ the writer refers to Aus* 
tria as, after Turkey, the real vanquished of the 
war. ^heis, Indeed, very dissatisfM, but makes 
the mistake of shcAring outwardly her HI* 
^^uittcur. The truth* is the Austrian Government 
does not know Its own mind, but hesitates 
betwe en thM different currents, which It is 
Cqpnt BerchthoU's mission to recoiKile—the 
Influence of thc«ged Emperor, whose wisdom, 
happily, has so far prevalUd; Htiogariao hos¬ 
tility, tshich is v^ry irritable «nce the question 
of. universal suffrage has been raised, and which 
is ^posed to annexatton; and the impulsive 
imperialism of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
rat htir tbe throne, we are asapred, still 
‘ drtajnrof Veoetia, and cherishes the firm hope 
of ptstoring Rome to the Pope. Meanwhile, 

< Aqi^, who will not aco^ an established fact. 




Is trying to embroil the coalition. True, the. 
Germans of Austria brought Western dvHisa- * 
tioii to their Slav subjects, but nevertheless the 
hour of emandpntioo for the Slavs has struck. 
Europe is aware that Italy will not associate 
herself with an aggressive policy against the 
Balkan Lea^e and that Germany will have no 
interest in joining in a war to .safeguard the 
amour propre of Austria. And in case of war,' 
how many defections there would bo In Austria* 
Hungary I It were wisdom for •Austria to con¬ 
ciliate the Balkan Allies, in particular the Serbs, 
to devote herself to economic expansion, and to 
calm Slav rredentlsm by seeking to attach to 
the AustrtvHungarian rigime. by reforms and 
serious guarantees, the various nationalities. 

TUB ATTITUDB OF FRANCS. 

Finally, the writer explains what should be 
the attitude of France. French diplomacy, he 
says, must break frankly with its previous mis* 
takes .and adapt itself to the now sltuatkm. It 
must indeed turn over a new leaf The tra¬ 
ditional policy, which consisted in defending the 
integrity of Turkey for financial reasons, might 
just ns well admit its failure. MeanwiSle, 
Turkey has been getting more and more into 
the hands Germany, and wns fast becoming 
a veritable vassal of the Triplice. France is 
now counselled to turn to the Balkans ns a field 
for her industry and commerce. .Already she 
has large sums of money in the peninsula. 

TURNS IN THE TIDB OF FORTlTNE. 

Meanwhile, the ill-considered policy <jf Austria 
i.s preparing the way for the admission of the 
Balkan Federation into the# Triple Entente, a 
union wblch may be equ.al1y capable at some 
future day of attracting Italy into its orbit. For 
it may be that the Triple Alliance will not tong 
survive the advent to the throne of the Archduke 
grands Ferdinand. The writer notes the 
various osciBatioos of the balance of power in 
Europe in*the last thirty years. First came the 
Triple Atlinncc, .assuring German preponderance. 
From ificji ^0*1904 Franco-Russinn friendship, 
then the Ftanco-Russian Alliance, the Franco- 
Italian rapprochement, and finally the Entente 
CordiaU, mark, on the other hand, n progresrive 
losing of ground of Germanism. Next, Ger¬ 
manism resumes with success the offensive, and 
have Tanker, Algecims, the annexation of 
Bosnia, Agadir, etc. The year 1911 marks itg 
culminating pmnt, and there follows a sudden 
change. France refists, the Bourse of Berlin 
weakens i^nd the Franco-German Agreement 
is generally considered j|P ff^urope as a surcesa 
for France. Since then the installation of the 
Italians in Tripoli and the downfaJUof Turkey 
mark a new turn of fortune. 
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HOW TO SOLVE 
THE DARDANELLES PROBLEM. 

The end of (lie Balkan War wiU not put an 
cad to the Ka^tern Qaestk>n, write!* M. Krnest 
l^monon In the Grande Revue of December 
ioth» though the elements of tbc problem may be 
modiGed owin^' to the defeat of Turkey. 

TJIB VARIOUS TREATIES. 

I'ho writer deals in particular with Ibe Dar¬ 
danelles as (l>c complcn)cnt of the Eastern Ques¬ 
tion and one which will necessarily occ »py iIk* 
aiteniton of Europe. There may have been good 
reasons for the slipulnlion dosing the Str:Mls in 
184T, but there are certainly none to-day, he 
says. He gives nn outline of the various mca- 
^surcs adopted in regard to tlx- Straits from time 
to time, nothtg especially those taken .against 
Russia In 1S56, and borne by her till ihyo, when 
.Hhe broke dinsm tlx* door Iwhind whkh she hud 
been imprisoned, llic Conference of I-orxlon 
tften sanctioned her action, hut in Article z gave 
the Sultan certain powder *' to open the Straits in 
times of piuitc to tlw ships of friendly and allic^l 
i*owcps when the Sublime l*orlc jutlged ll neces¬ 
sary, in order to assun* the stipulations irf the 
}*rcniy of Paris of This obscure article, 

in its turn, gave rise to difficulties of interpreta¬ 
tion at the Berlin Congress in 187H, Great 
Britain’s reading was that the exceptional power 
to open the Straits depended on the w*Ul of the 
RuUftn alone ; Russia, un the other hand, m.ade 
it an international question. According to M. 
Ldmonnn, it was th<' Russian interprelalioii 
which was the more k^ienl, but (he British inter¬ 
pretation was the one adopted and maintained 
ever since, and, curiously enough, accepted by 
Russia herself. In 1903 and in 1904, when she 
had occasion lo require tbc oi>ening of the 
Straits, Russia applied to the Sultan alone for 
the neoc.ssnry authority. The SuUan gave per¬ 
mission and no one protested^ exEngland, 
who had apparently forgotten her previous inter¬ 
pretation of Article z. , 

EFFECT ON RUSSIAN 1*01.ICY. 

s 

At dilTerent times Russia has protcsied against 
the closing of the Straits, dictated by EngLind 
and France, which Article 63 of the Treaty of 
Berlin, eofi firming the Ccw\vcntic>n of I^^ndon, 
maintained. The sole object of the stipubtion 
naviog been to prevent a Russian descent on 
Constantinople, k has had H decisive influence on 
Russian polic^. Having lost Constantinople, 
’ threw herself ^pon And for half a 

^ ff^tivy has-been concentrating her energies on 
Asiatic*coaqdest In order 10 discover outlets to 
fret 'Notwiihstanding her defeat by Japan, 


her principal aim will continue to be tbe^coxKimic 
conquest ol Western and Central Asia. 

IF BUI.U.\KIA OCCUPlBl> CONSTANTlNOPf.K. 

Meanwhile two new States, Bulgaria and 
Roumania, have come along to modify the ifftua-' 
tion, and another Power, Austria-Hungary, has 
gained an vnlrance into the Black Sea by her 
free navigation on the Danube. It Is now inad¬ 
missible that Bulgaria should remain bottled up 
in the Euxhic. Jn the near future she will have 
a deet and will require to enter the ^gean. 
Koumania also will probably develop her military 
and niival forces. When the Straits were first 
closed it was regarded .as a gu.vnntee of safety 
to shut up Russia in the Block Sea. To-day, 
Trance nnd England having bcc'ome the allies 
.tnd friends of Russia, the kilter Power is in no 
danger from the Mediterranean side. Her allies 
would easily nnnihilaic any action of Italy or 
Austria directed against her. The ofKtfing of 
the Straits would not mako it easier for Bulgarin 
to destroy the balance of power in the Euxine, 
for when Bulg.nria has a fleet conecniraExl'in the 
Ill.M k Sea shi* could if she wis^'tl casil/ cross 
the Bosphorus and bombard Constant inopic. 
With the Straits opened or closed, ConstnntK 
nnple is at the mercy of Bulgaria. 

The Triple Alliance could hardly refuse to 
o|)Cn the Stniits. If the Alliance objected that 
tlic dosixnt on the Mediterranean of Russia nnd 
Bulgarin would compromise the balance of 
power in the Mediterranean, it would lK^ eas)' to 
rt'ply that the balance in the Mediterranean had 
Iiccn disturbed by the Alliance, owing to the 
jjicixasc in the Austrian Navy, the appearance of 
Scrvia in the Adriatic, and tltc probability that 
Servin will one day have a fleet. If the Triple 
Entente cannot oppose any increase of the Aus¬ 
trian forces, neither cifh tbc Triple Allianqc pre¬ 
vent the opening of the Straits and ils natural 
consequences. 

THE REGIME •rROK>SED. 

a 

The Convention of 1841 is of no further use, 
except to figure in a museum of past diplmnnc^ 
The new charter for the Dardanelles should be 
similar to that stipulated for the Suez GnnnI by 
*hc Convention of Constnntinoj^, October zqtfi, 
ii>88. By it the Suez Canal is open at all times, 
even in lime of war, to the shl^ of all nations, 
cv'cn belligerents. No net of hostility may take 
place in its ports of access or within a fndius of 
three miles. Special very severe regulations 
h.ive been made regarding the* passage of war¬ 
ships of belligerent nations. If to these me«* 
sures wal added the obligation of*the^nations 
occupying the shores to puU down all existing 
fortifications and not erect any more within a 
certain radius, and if the general policing of the 
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Straits was entrusted to a European Commis* 
sk)n, the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, Eke 
the Suez Canal, mi^ht be free at all times to 
^hips of all countries, and there would be no 
.dan^r of such freedom of navigation being 
comprotT^sed. 


9 

THE PEOPLE OF SERVIA. 

Mk. Hekdekt Vivian, who some years ago 
spent some time in Ser\*[a, contributes to the 
Enghih Illustrated Magasine for December an 
article on the Servian character. 


A SCaVIAN INSTITUTION. 

The Servian people, he writes, are always 
^rendy to express their views on any subject with 
the utmost frankness. But the vilbgers are 
^rc (pserved than llic townsmen and do not so 
readily ^ve themselv^t's away as the townsmen 
do. You may spend a whole day in a Zadruga 
lapparcntly on the most intimate terms, and yet 
not gqin so much insight into » man's character 
us you may in* half-an*hour's acquaintance in 
^Belgratfb. The Zndruga is a peculiarly Servian 
institution. Wherever it exists it is safe to coo« 
elude the population is Servian. We are asked 
to Imagine a household consisting of eighty or .n 
hundred persons, arbitrarily governed by one 
man, having all things in <!ommon, and unable to 
or sell or plant or reap or marry without 
permission from (he head of the family. Origin¬ 
ally a family group, it lias grown until it em« 
braces distant cousins. It perpetuates the family 
tradition and authority, it unites all the beoafits 
of small and great properties, and provides for 
the poor in sickness and old age. Nevertheless 
the Zadrug.i is beginning to die out, but a 
clannish feeling is borind to remain, and conse¬ 
quently the people arc apt to care more for local 
than for national alTairs. The only political topic 
which interests the Servian peasants is the ques¬ 
tion taxation. If taxes could be paid in kind 
they would not be grudged, but a money pay- 
^^ent seems to the peasants out of all proportion 
to the ^amount of food and clothing which it 
represents. 

* MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

The fertility of the soil makes it unnecessary 
for them to work very hard, but they are not 
lazy, and they have a con.stant craving for more 
land. Essentially simple in character, the 
^chest peasant wears the same rough homespun 
as hii poefter neighbour and partaJies of the 
same Hmely fare. The Servian people are 
remarkable for their hospitality, and strangers 


are always entert.Tincd most lavishly. Costumes 
vary in different parts of the country, but the 
nalioQal garb, like some other customs, is pass¬ 
ing away. Fond of simple pleasures, the Servians 
are always ready for a danev to the n^casures 
of the kok). 'ihe writer was surprised to find 
that the Servians were not deeply imbued with 
the religious spirit. Fc.Tsl-days arc univcrs.illy 
observed, but u Servian considers it enough to 
stand outside (he church during divine service. 
Fasts, however, are very stritUy kept. A 
curious superstition is that nmnccted with the 
laying of the foundations of a new house, when 
it is considered necessary to immure the shadow 
of u hum.an be\n^. All sons of (ricks arc 
resorted to by builders to induce someone to 
walk down the road In the sunshine, so that bis 
shadow may be caught and w.illcd in. 


IS WAR TO AUSTRIA’S INTEREST ? 

In the Fortnightly for January, Mr. J. Ellis 
Barker tliscus.ses the Fcacc Conference and the 
balance of power. He says London is now the 
political centre of Europe, as Berlin was at the 
zenith of Bismarck, and Paris was before 1S70. 
He hopes the Peace of London may be worthv 
of its position. He thinks that the Austrian 
Empire m.iy some day go imo liquidation, like 
Turkey. She is inUTcsted in preventing the 
formation of a powerful Slavonic federation, 
and will do all in her power to make the London 
Conference end, not in peace, but in war between 
the Allies, a war that will be favourable not only 
to the Germanic Powers, but to Turkey also- 
Thc writer says that wu must reckon with the 
possibilities of war between Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Koumania, Turkey, and possibly 
Italy, on the one side, and Russia, France and 
the Balkan States on the other. Ektween these 
^N>ssib]e con^batants Great Britain holds the 
balance of power. Austria-Hungary and Ger¬ 
many, if bent on war, will try to secure Great 
Britain's support, or at least neutrality. Mr. 
Ellis Barker fhlnks that Great Britain might 
bring about an attack on Servia by Austria- 
Hung.iry simply by observing the most correct 
altitude of neutrality and non-interference. He 
also thinks that a European war would at first 
be extremely profitnblc to Great Britain, but for 
us to foster it on that account would be a crime 
against humanity. He declares the present 
grouping of the European Powers to be from the 
British point of view an ideal one. If Great 
Britain succeeds in preventing an Austrian 
attack on Servia in the butbreak of a great 
European war, she will work at the tame tiine 
for herself. * • 
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OUR GERMAN NEIGHBOURS. 


PARTIES AND PRESS IN GERMANY. 

WjTii Che December Scribner Mr. Prke Collier 
begins a new teries articles on Germany aod 
the GeilnaQS from an American pcMot of view. 

. A FAESS WITHOUT INPLOSNCS. 

The first contribution deals with German 
Political Parties and the Press. During Bis* 
march's reign, 1862*1690, the German Press 
was kept in hand by those who reigned; it 
is only lately that caricature, criticism and 
oppoiution have had freer play. Herr Maximilian 
Harrkn's juutDalistic work ak>ne shows how the 
German Press has escaped from certain leading 
strings. There are, wc are ti<^, some 4,000 
dailies and more ihitn 3,090 weeklies in Ger* 
many, but the German Pn;s$ as a whole does cot 
*cxerwt^ influence on society or polirics which 
the Press in AmeriC|i and England does, lliat 
u corrc»>po(ulcnt or editor of a newspaper should 
find ,his wny Into Cabinet circles, ot into high 
olhc^ is impossible in Germany. Several of the 
more popular newspapers are owned and con- 
^troiled uy Jews, and the American finds it difficuU 
to understand the German suspicion and dislike 
of the Jews. 

A NATIOS OF DRKAMBRS. 

At heart the Germans are anything but busi¬ 
ness men. There arc more eyes with dreams in 
in Germany than in all the world besides, 
nsscrls Mr. Collier. The Germans, not being 
traders at heart, fall an easy prey to the Jew. 
They are philosophers, musicians, dreamers, and 
only Industrial and commercial by force of cir¬ 
cumstances. They have given the world lyric 
poetry, music, phUoso|>hy, and these arc still 
tlieir souls' darlings. They are easily governed, 
because their ideals an^ spiritual, not material. 
The American seeks wealth, the EngUsliman 
power, the i'renchman notoriety, but the Ger¬ 
man is satisfied withMhe peaceful enjoyment of 
tlic arts and friendly intercourse with his fellows. 
He is, therefore, jealous or contemptuous of the 
cosmopolitan exchanger of the world, the Jew, 
<ind sees no patriotism or ^ginality 10 him. So 
far, therefore, as the Press is Jew-controlled, it 
is*apt to be suspected as being not German. AH 
(he same, the writer points out, Germany w'ouM 
not be In foremost place she occupies lo*day 
hnd ahk nbt^had the backing ^ her ^tter-dass 
Jewish CJtisens. Every foreigner knows the 
names of the leading German newspapers, but 
410ne of t^m pretend to have the power or the 
influence of certain dailies 10 En^nd aod in 
America. As the Germans are not yet political 
atrimals, their newspapers reflect only artificial 


are not real, azkd the Press betrays in its political 
writing that it is dealing with shadows rather 
than realities. 


THB FEOFLB FOR TUB NATION. 


The German people, Mr. Collier continues, 
hnvenot developed into a nation : they have been 
squeeaed into the mould of a nation. The nation 
b not for the people, the pe^le arc for the 
nation, as he puts it. What people enn call itself 
free to whom its rulers are not responsible? he 
nsks. The Social Democrats have tio seals in 
(he Reichstag, but the war estimates are beyond 
their reach and a Constitution is a dream. 
Nothing will come of the present Radtcaf 
Reichstag. In addition u> the four important 
parties, Conservative, Liberal,* Clericaf and 
Socialist, there are many sub-divisions of these, 
and various groups acknowledging no party. The 
Social Democrats are not oU Socialists or Demo¬ 
crats. As a body of voters they are united in 
(he expression of their discontent with n Govern¬ 
ment in officials, chosen and kept m power over 
their beads. * 


FOLltlCAL EMANCIFA1 Tt»N NOT VftT WON. 

In 1912 the population of Germany was ov(r 
r>5 millions; the qualified voters numbered 14 
millions, and of these over 12 millions voted. 
The Reichstag has 397 members, or one repre- 
senUtive to overy 156,000 inhabitants^ the 
American House of Representatives has 413 
members, or 00c for every 212,000 Inhabitanfs; 
England 670 members, or one for every 62,000; 
France 584, or one for every 67,000; Italy 508, 
or one for every 64,000; ana Austria 516, or one 
for every 51,000. While the Germans, concludes 
Mr. Collier, arc in many ways the mosT culti¬ 
vated nation in the world, they have not yet real 
' n*prcsc n in I iyc govern me n t. 'fheir pol i t ic n I 
wxfling is wkltout definite aim.s, and in the field 
of foreign pities it is less informed than their 
educational qnd llicrary expos!lions, whjch, 
generally yieaking, are very good indeed. 


«THE LAND OF D 
PROFESSORS. 
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^Ikkal enthusbsm. Tbe parties themselves 


Lord Paliichrstok's epithet supplies Mr. 
Price Collier with a title for his study of Ger¬ 
many and the Germans in Scribner for January. 

THIRTY-Foufl SEATS OF LEARNING. 

He gives a very comprehensive survey of the 
system of education, from* the eletxteotary school 
to the University. He says 

Him aro twenty-one universities In Oermanv, 
with another alreedy provided for this yeat^lA Pranit- 
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fort, and prac tkally the equiva¬ 
lent of a unitorsity tn Hamburg. 

The total numbw of stwients W 
^i35S, an increase skioe 1895 
^ 37 . 79 <' 

j Besides these, there are 
\*leveQ toc'linicat ]ii>;h si'hools, 
tvhich rank now with (he Unr- 
verity, and ibeir iy,ooo stu¬ 
dents may fairly 1)e added. 

Add also 4,000 unmatriculated 
students, and you have 87,000 
students:— 

While 4 hc (Kipidatksi of Ger¬ 
many has inrreasid 1*4 per cent. 
tn the last year, the numbi*r of 
students has liirTeased 4*6 |mt 
cent., and of iht* toiul luiinUr 4*4 per cent, ore 
cT/umcn. Sirfee the foundin^t of <he esnpire the 
po]iuhtk)n inrn'am'cl fn>in 40,000,000 to 

b5,non,o<v>, but (l>r nutnbiT of students has ki* 
creased (nnn iK,ooo to bti.ooo. 

Thu a UK unit spent in iIh: German empire in the 
year 1910 on Inst rue Ikm was twenty million 
KterliAi^. Mr. Culllcr declares that the teaching’ 
throughout (kirmany is unreservedly good, often 
supcrlAtivcly good. The' result of the regimen- 
Ution of eduiration is (h.it there are no sham 
tenchm, no sham professors, no sham degrees. 
No one can teach, r\’cn as n private governess, 
without a certificate from the Sbiie. 

SIISCIVINGS AS TO RBKULTS. 

Hut with atj Its uxcetlciH'Cs, it is not enough: 

^herc h not only nothimt like it, ttMTC Is nothing 
roni^iorablc to it in the world. If tmining the minds 
of a pipulatiun wmr tlic solintun of the problems 
of crvllisatinn, lliey arc 00 flic o’ay to such solution 
in Germany. Unfortunately there Is no such easy 
w.'iy out 01 our troubk's for Gcrnuiny or for nny 
othCT nation. Some of us wilt live 4 o see thu fuich 
of rc^nicnlDl Instruct ion <d everybody disappear as 
AAtroiogy lias disappeared. Acrording to the army 
sInndaH both the (knnan pcasans and the urban 
dweller are steadily deteriorating. In ten years the 
pQTceatage of physically efficient men in tho rural 
districts decreased from 6o'5 to 58*a^per cent. 

Dr. von Bclhmann-Hollweg said» only last 
year j—» 

The fear that wo may not bo working along the 
right lines in the edugation of our youth is a cause 
of great anxiety to many people in Germany. 

In German education practically the whole 
cnihusinsm is laid upon drilling the mind. 
Moral and physical matters are left to the home. 
Mr. Cullier objects to the pounding in of 
patriotism on every side. He finds It distinctly 
nauseating. There goes on io the schools also 
Socialiat propaganda. * * 

THl^UQST^fMMORAL CAmAL fM BUROK. 

l%e <boys who cotne up to the University, 


lAfcenl Prt$$- 




Geraaa SubtntriM Plsfi at WitbelBibafsa 


specially in the large cities and towns, are 
somewhat lax in their tnoral standards:— 

In Bo’lin partirularly, where there are some 
Ihiriy-fivc hundred r€iyl»4er<d and nearly^ fifty* 
(hou^md inweglstered women devoting ch^ selves 
Ki the seemingly incompatiolc ends of ropidly 
{Hinimukating gold while frantically pursuing plea¬ 
sure, (here is an amount of immorality imeqttabed 
m any capital In Europe. In the whole German 
Km|we the average of illegitunacy Is ten p«g cent., 
but in Berlin the average for the laot few years is 
twenty per cent. Out of every five children born 
In Btflln each year one is ilkgitimatel It Ik 
questionable whether the mcreoiring demands of (he 
.Army and Navy require such laxity of moral methode 
Wi providing therefor. 

In the endeavour to compote with the gaieties 
elsewhere a laxity has bem encouraged and pA*-' 
mkted that has won for Berlin in the last ten y^rs 
an unrivalled position as a purveyor of afttr-dark 
pleasures. 

• LACK or INITIATIVB. 

Nevertheless 

German life as a whole«i$ so disciplined, so fitted 
together, so impossibk to break into except thiuugb 
the recognised channels, that few men have the 
oplimiatic elasticity of mind and siiirits, the de¬ 
moniac confidence in themselves, that over-rides eurh 
considerations. » 

The duelling at the German Universities Mr. 
Collier does not himself like, but doubts whether 
there are not more men injured by loo much beer 
than by too much swordplay. These vigorous 
sports show the soul is making a slave of the 
body, and courage is mastering ^wardlce 1— 

** Tlie land of danned profe&aora** has learned 
its lessons from those same professors ao v(pll that. 
It is now ready to take a p^t-graduate course in 
vrorld pohtici. 


Tk8 life*of Jesus as recoastructe^ on sacreJ 
ground by thc^ cinematograph is reprodifced In 
a series of pictures in The Lady's Realm for 
January. 
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confronted by An Empire «upreme on Innd and sen, 


IF GERMANY AND ENGLAND 

FOUGHT: 

What Would the United States Do? 

In the National Rtvivw for J^nxiary a writer 
' sluing himself Washington " discusses the 
rclalioff of the United States to An^o-German 
rivalry. *He strongly opposes the antiquated 
idea that the United States has nothing 10 <lu 
with the balance of power in Europe. He says 
the danger lies In the disposition of German 
and British peoples rather than in commercial 
or colonial antagonism. He says that the risk 
to the German monarcliy of a war is very great. 
I'Vancc is no longer the hosuigc for Knglaml. 
It is interesting to have this testimony from 
an American observer:— 

In the eyes of experk^nced ubservere, the Gmnan 
Army has dotoriorated in ru'cvni yenrv, end the 
^French has commonsurAtcly improved. Nov that 
the lettgr !• no km^ hnr^combed by diAamsioii 
lU stlll-cxistlnff superiority in artillery and its new 
dbveiopment ul uv lot Ion |{iva It ceriatn od van (ages 
, over the greater numerical strength of Germany. 
For (he first time also since Waterloo England i$ 
abfe to throw mllftary force consequence on 
OntmerUaT soil. The six British divisions of pro> 
sfrssional aoIdJors equipped for foreign service and 
ready for early mobilisation .are today a fact which 
Germany cannot fail 10 consider, which should 
contribute toward remedying any inferiorUy in men 
from which France would suffer. 

This paragraph may be recommended to Lord 
* K^erts and his troupe of panic-mongers. 
** Washington ” discusses (he Three possible 
results of Anglo-German war. (1) British vic¬ 
tory would least affect tlie existing status, so far 
iSA America was concerned, (a) A Gcrnian^vk'- 
tory would be fatal to the British Empire. 
Canada, if .atlacked by victorious Germans, 
would appeal for American protection—an 
appeal which could hardly fail to awaken 
generous response. (3) A protracted war with¬ 
out definlie result would create much UifBculty 
for ilic United States. It is questionable if 
any American Government could long tolerate 
the embarrassmenUcaused by the extended con¬ 
tinuance of hostilities In near waters.*’ Other¬ 
wise rv gre.nt impetus would be given to Ameri¬ 
can trade, if only America had a merchant 
maritw. Washingloo ** suggests that the 
question of neiftralky of the Caribbean might 

even b« brocmhcd by diplom.*)lists in time 
qf pe.acft. Washington ” grows more positive 
as he advances. He says it would h;^y be 
wise statesman^ip for the United Sutes to 
Ipmaln passive if England shouM be by any 
series of dftnsters crushed* 

Even though the Immediate conaequence would be 
to throw Canada and the British Antilles into the 
lap of the United Sutet, it would leave the latter 

• G 


and would force it to pursue a preparatkwi of arma¬ 
ments which for its own preservation could not be 
inferior CO what ll might be cnlkd upon to face. 
Great Britain, by upholding the Kuropenn balance 
of power, has'rontributed toward American develop, 
ment. If misforiune in arms await her it woul^ 
be as jxilltically unwise ns it would be ungenerous 
to allow her to siilTcr unduly. A disastrous defeat 
infiicted by an npponent unwilling to um moderation 
in I1U victory should Invite on tiU part of Amerlcn 
a frwidly mrdbtkin which in Ihc last extremity 
might have to be converted into more effectl^c 
measures. 

4 

Tlw re.ider m.iy be ]Mrii(imtl for (iiiiiklng that 
the more reasonable «ind effi^ciive course would 
l>e to m.nke the certainty of this eventual inter¬ 
vention clear before hi>stililies Ug.an. A deruuie 
nnnourH'cment of ihat kind migh: even prevent 
hostilities bre.tking out at all. « ^ 

Tmr Otutsi'itr Hvva'c for January vigorously 
rebukes the “ Pan-Gennon ’* for preventing a 
closer rappfochrnuini between Itnglaml uiul 
<icrm;iny, and says further: “In conjunction 
with England, tlic German Empire wimld be ihu 
most impiHlant facTor it) Eun>pe nnd the world, 
and as the interests ot the two countries in 
reality diverge much Icas than those of ollwr 
Powers, such a union would be attainable if we 
were as cool as the English.*' 



Tbs N«vr CsnOM AAbusador. 






RUSSIA AND RUSSIANS 


ing to which uobdkf it Mtodatod with progrMt 
and religion with general tUgnaeion. For the mtel- 
/jgenlm the political rdle of the Church organita- 
Uon had a etrength which could defy modern idAt, 
although thit rdie would perhaps have beo^altered 
if the inUUigentsiA, by leaving the ChurcU| had not 
thus done it a substtntial Injury. For Churcb- 
peupk the aggresaivo athdtm of inUUigtnisia It 
jnipoadble. And at both ddei now have rooet in the 
people, the UUv't mind It <^vided on religious at 
w^Hl as political lines. This scission it responsible 
fur the cnoral paralysis which is developing in 
present^ay Russia. 



Af*«nr J CCbiBt. 

RumUa DemMdA. . 

PJtsti 1>B N T YoA H Shiu*s* At:''Ar« rou fjul to uro thk to di ?" 


N«w PorMA ifl Old Cbint. 
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JAPANESE POETRY. 

Tiik December number of the Japan Magasine 
iA remarkable for ihe many exquitsbu examples 
of poetry which it omiaius. 'I he ^ifl uf wrilinp* 
good vtr«: tlocs not appear 1o be an aeooni* 
pbshmcfti conlmvd to any one class in Jajxm. U 
is 11 k posscssicMi of both high and low. Here 
IH a twautiful lyric writlun by the KmprcNs 
Dowager 

J*low<T.>< hnvc«1ltcir smiling time 
AnU then th<'ir tinu* (»f wilding; 

(lirKs should keep (heir Mnilmg (inw*, 

And never reiieh their wilding. 

Her Maj<*s1y is also lln* aulbo^cs^ of the fidUm- 
ing ode 1 o Humiliiy. (If it Dr. j. Ingram llryati 
says: " Seldom in llte whole range of literalure 
<l(»cs one lind a irHjrc pcrfevl gem of poelk? 
mugery '*♦ 

TIv* lowiichl bI ream hind nuu»r:rin vali% 

KvfleoN I he highf*»l Kunimit, 

wandc'is down still lowlier dnle«, 

UjiS|MHlriJ hv i^ridc consunuiuae; 

Tlu* true inaiA mi ad should over bo 
Tims cIoJk'^iI wnb llumiljiy. 

The dcutb ode of General Count Nogl is 
reproduced: —** 

^ Thou uri nn mf»ro, O sovofdgn I.ord, 

Thou luua ascended high; 

Enthroned hr ever, and udorod 
lly all below the: sky. 

'|o follow Thof. my august l.oni, 
lx»ng Itivtsl and wor.>|iipp«nl hor**. 

I now »ot forth Tbv resdm loward, 

Bo>'ond ihi.s numdano Npliorr. 



ICkiBi. 

« ‘ • tfiwdld (?) Isolsiiee. 

}MS : ** i elih someoM *d c«t the Tbrnes." 
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INTER-MARRIAGE IN INDIA. 

Tifp Eurasian question crops up in many ways 
and demands some adequate attention from 
those concerned with the government of our 
Indian Empire. ^ 

Or. Ferguson*Davic ctmtributes a very 
rcasuitable article to The ICast and Thf yVest^ 
and his posillon as Bishop of Singapore should 
give w’oight to his counsels, even though they 
suggest the counsel of perfection in advocating 
a binding marriage ceremony as a miligntion of 
the evil. He concludes 

t^niil W(* van su ralst* ihc torn* cd Eur«>(Ksm!< of 
;i|] rao<.<« as (u mtiiimj!*: this k soioi’i rtuh^ absurd 
to proli-si, on Ihc ground (»f th» weakness of the 
]*n)^i'ny, agaiiisi ihat which cun ulonc be (he foun* 
<Li(ioii of a staamg liuraslan ravi~-naiiK'ly, the 
kinful mnrriagi* of thoso wIk) urc lo bt* the falhors 
and rmxh'Ts of iIh* numlKTS of (he “ mixed " ruws. ^ 
|*<vlvi|M if marrkige* wire* gcrn'rally regarded us the« 
duly of every CM te who cnlm-d into 1lK*Ke iv^ular 
uni Mis, (Ihtc would be fewiv^cif such uniuiw, and 
I’tmvtfUiJidy fewer Eurasians of iIk^ dcsiruUlv 
tvpv unvuM be born. 

INDIANS IN AUSTltALIA.* 

Ik the Afod^rn Revieto Manilal M. Doctor * 
('unlribulcs *' A Few Hasty Impressions *'of (he 
ircaimrnt accorded to Indians in Australia, and 
one is glad lo Icaru th;it, apart from minor dis* 
abilities, our Indian fcllow^studcnts share "the 
x:ime privileges as Europeans." Mr. Dot^tejT^ 
makes some comparisons between South Africa 
and Australia, and pay.H the latter I his tribute : 

.AusiraKa h Hidoed as Anti^Axiutic Irons- 

v.Tal f n !¥ more, she i.« even uncomijromisinfily un- 
liko South Afrit'A. Rut she dare not pt*rsecu 1 e, • 
insult ur annov those Indio/K who arc akoudy in 
the coUmy. Th** so-ealkdj* cdofation-lert *' was in» 
vented by Natal and the Cape Colony, before the 
l»a(cnt was ropled by Australio, from whooc 
borrowed lustre live Transvaal ^ “ dUht ** to draft 
and redraft Ivor .An(U.^sjatlc legislation. 

% 

Tuk H<»Iv Carpet, or Maipnal, ub described 
in The KngUsh Uluslroicd, is said to have been ^ 
in existence for over twelve hundred vear^, and 
is believed to be the one on which the prophet 
Mjjhammcd prayctl. It is r.irricd from Cairo on 
the bark of a holy camel. HiA^ing Lain for a 
year on MohAitimed's tomb at Mecca, (he Sacred 
Carpet is brought back to Cairo. It is attended 
nn its way to Mecca by thoiis.inds of 
pilgrims. No unmarried woman is allowed to 
m.ikc the pilgrimage, so nuiny girls ov’crcom^ 
this diflicuky by making the bandsrtcn, whom 
they pay for the privilege I On their rciutn they 
arc freed by (he bandsmen, and marry again 
in (be usual way. 
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WOMAN : HER RIGHTS AND WRONGS; 

THE CRUSADE. destination, and ww* iltank God and lakv 


*Now that the White Slave TmfBc BUI has 
emerged as nn Act, surviving the mystefious 
pTOfxssH of ParliajDcntiify mangling*, many 
g<XKl folk arc folding their hands until their 
next periodic phase of enthusiasm. A pcrus;il of 
l.ady Bunting^s article in the Cvnteruporary will 
assure the public that stUl much remains to be 
done. 7 ^ Bill is only one step forward, that 
is all,’* and there is still urgent nee<l for ex* 
tcndc<l powers. The fcdk>wing paragraphs 
indicate llie direct ion in which legislation is 
needed:— 

Boy* and girh who iiiluTit imiprrly .•jre, in a 
nwsisore, j>r(X<'fl^l iij) to (fw? age of twmiy-oiH'. 

^ But a girl is allowed to dlsptwe of her tnvn iHVson 
from Ak age of sixl(«n, or young«T, if n mati 

pleads in court Ihat^ he " had reasonabh* r.nuw* l<» 
Nuppose she was ovtr sixtfen.*’ WV demand Ihjil 
• a girl shall be ** protrctc<l ** at least up u> the age 
of eighteen. 

We den)nnd** the proKs'tion of lH»ys ffi>m titme 
^ older persons, wlnsIkT ni»*n or women, wIk> dt^ 
libtraMy draw them into vice. 

Wo deniaiKl fllvriKT rnforr<*n>mt of llic law 
against thosr who assAiilt elaldreo. An old man of 
eighty 4 wo last year brulally in|ll^*^l n little child 
of four. He was U't out on prob.'ition as a first 
offender I 

We demand th:i4 " sotkitnlion," whcllwr it l>e 
by iTian or woman, sliall lx* trrah’d as an offrnre, 
equally. 

We urgsktfvtt frOtlKTS Altai 1 ikk lx; able to sluikr 
off so easily as they do their rcsjionsibility fof their 
illcgitimata children. 

W« ask for greater BUpcr\ision of vessels taking 
out emigrants to our^Colonios and to foreign 
countries. 

Lady Bunting pays tribute to the impetus* 
given to the reform n^ovement 

After the tragic d^th of Mr. W. T. Stead in 
AprM, there was a great outburst of feeling .all over 
the country and a ak^irc to commemorate the man 
^ who had striven with such courage and defttmina* 
tion .on behalf of tlte ** maidens of Modem 
Babylon," and who, risking reputation and wen 
life, had been ao largely tlic force to secure the 
passage of theeCriniinal l^w Amendment A cl of 
.1885. Mr. Stead nc%*cT ceased to his life's end In 
draw attention to the subject and to urge the ron. 
sidersmon of further legislative enactment. In 
May a committee was formed of persons who do. 
terinined ao to rouse the country th.’tt this Bill 
•should be placed upon the Statute Eiook this Season. 
At last, on June toth, favoured by tha^Govemment, 
the fflll passed the second reading and went Into 
Grand Committee, and later, with many altema- 
tlma of hope and fear on the part of th^ whose 
iMarts were In Its vucceas, it has safely arrived at 


courage. 

THE QUEEN OF NORWAY. 

Mr. WiLUAM Armstrong, in the Girl's Own 
Pa^cr, gives a very ple.ising sketch of the 
Queen of Norway. He says a— 

Today, rnin or shij>e, no matter how keen the 
wind or wca4b«T. slw rxlcs on hnrsirback for two 
iKHifs daily in the hivtudful country KurrouiHlitvg . 
(Jhrislionui. ThU Jovn of fresh air and exercise is 
rut new thing with ihe Quocn. \Vben she was but 
Acvun ymrs <4d someone mkl to Her, " You should 
lut’o been a boy, you run so favt." . 

" I wish I wltc,” was bur retort, " for then nay 
name might have been Horry," * Site had beard 
MHHcwhere that tliat name miumt swift and sure. 

So " !I;irry " she become from tlwn on to member* 
of her family. 

Here is n pretty .ind p.nthctjc incident r— 

Cltiildrrn had ever o claim lo her lendcrnrRs. A 
r<HlagiT*« liny d.iuglitnr. who Uvdd in the cicigh- 
liourlwoil of Sandringham, where the Royal Family 
wan frequently in r4*MdonL*<s grew to bo a special 
f.ivouriic with W. The affoeiioo wos relumed'ten* 
bikl.^ The Ml tic ono falling vctv ill, the rrkifiss 
hulled (o her. Tlwt night the rluW'K rose took a 
•xTioos turn, aggravAicd by consioig crying for her 
g4Kid nurse of tb»* morning, Tlw motW in despair 
W4vu to the jwibre, wliuro n dinauT-jmrty was in 
progress, and liad W4»rd sent to iho iVinc^ssf Find- 
ing tlic woman weeping in the kail, she threw a 
wrap o\xT Ikt evening gt»wi>, ucronijjanying her at 
on4*e lo the collage, nor did the Princess leave until 
(Itc crisis was past, and tJie parified baby, nestling 
in hrr arms, Ivid sobbed itself (u «lcqi. 

Her husband and she adapt themselves to the 
Republican simplicities of the Norwegian people. 
At the banquet to welcome him in Christiania 
uniform.s were, at his request, .abandoned, and 
all men present, himself included, appeared iq 
pbin evening clothes. The Queen herself is n 
pr.nciieal woman of the home r— 

The early frainmg of ihe Qixvn kw m^lc her 
rrsourcefur, and with small n«d lo find the hours 
drag heavily, She can Boa\ trim her <ywn hai.s, kait 
wivrm garments for tlie poor, arnl cook; aha urvea 
wood, binds bnokfi, l3*|K*wrkes arxl pbiys the piano. 
She ts for>d of driving; daiires, sts*im«, can row o 
boat and m.irwigv a ynrhi. Iftr private corre¬ 
spondence is akHw 041 undertaking. close render, 
she is in touch with tJir* thought of Ihe day. 

Prince Olaf is al^o l>eing brought up on prac¬ 
tical lines. 1'hough only eight ycitrs of age 

In summer-lime, wIhv) tjic family is In resklence 
at (he villa of King** Cotfrt, near ChrialUnfa, Prince 
Obf is up and ogi by six oVIocI^ and from then 
on rill early bedtime be Is indoors oftly*for hi*>meaJs, 
He ran ride, swim, dive, shoot, rttate, and ski, and 
this last is among hb greatttt }*y^ 
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women in the civil service. 

At the Ri^ai Commissiae on the Systems of 
Appointmeot and Promotioo in the CivU Ser¬ 
vice, the bead« oi Government fk'pcrtmenis ;ind 
other authorities recently expressed certain 
opinions as to the employment of women in the 
Civil Service. Mr. R. C. Fletcher Woods, 
writing In the EngUskwonuin for January, deals 
with this evidence, and advocates the c^ntn^ 
of the Service to women on the terms open to 


rjien. 


POST O^VICE CtCRKS. 


Broadly speaking, the Civil Service, wth a 
few except IMIS, confines women to its lowest 
grades, and reserves for men not only the 
higher administrative pMts, but also the vast 
majonty of well-paid clerical posts, explains Mr. 

«Wo^s. The woman who has graduated at a 
Unifeasity hnds no opportunity of spending her 
life in the service of the State, except in tlic 
performance of tasks unworthy of her abilities 

• and St a salary strictly propMlioned to the la>kM 
performed. Women arc not allowed to compete 
In the.^umimflions through which the well-paid 

• berths may be obtained. 'I'he General Post 
OfRco is the only department where women 
clerks are ^ployed on a lai^e scale. A t.*ihle 
giving the approximalc number of women clerks 
shows that, in addition to superintendenrs, there 
arc throe grades in this service with salaries 

• c.^mmetK:ing at £6$, £itSt P^** 

annum, and rising to maximum of £tio, £*40% 
and £io6. These women cmfer the service at 
the age of eighteen to twenty. There are also 
about a 50 girl clerks in the Geoeral Post OfRco 
with salaries commencing at £42 and rising to 
£i^. These posts, ix is pointed out, are in 
practice only open to women residing with their 
parents in London, and the department, which 
IS a profit-making concern, is, In effect, subsi¬ 
dised by the parents to the extent o( the differ¬ 
ence between the tow salary paid and a living 
wage. Further, in London and provincial post 

^ offices we have some 4,000 telegraphists, paid 
from 7$. to 14s. weekly while they are learners, 
and, when established,** ids. to 34^., accord- 
Ing to age, proceeding to maxima of and 
405., according to ability. 

SQUAL WORK, UNBQUAr. PAT. 

OutSide the Post OfRce there are very few 
appphitxnents of any sort in the Civil Service 
iiptn to women. Those existing include about 
typiaU. There are also 34 insp^tors under 
the Board of Educatioa receiving salnries of 
£^00 to £400, The total number of women in 
the Civil S^ice, approximately, ie 8,500, or 
gbout 6 or 7 per cent, of the total number of 


estoblished appmotmeots. In the State service 
the principle of equal pay for equal work finds 
no recognition, except perhaps in the one soli¬ 
tary case of the woman Health Jnsurance Com¬ 
missioner, who has iIk: same sakiry ns her mate 
colleagues. In llw higher ranks i>f the factory 
inspectcrt’ate the si'iiior woman inspector, at n 
salary of £^00 to £400 » performs similar duties 
to those of ihe male inspemor at £^00 to ;^75o. 
In the Board of Education the discrepancy is 
even more marked, for here the worricn receive 
£ioo to £400, while the men commence at 
£400, and have chances of promotion to 
£1,200, At the Commission Sir George Murray, 
in reply to a question about equal pay for equally 
valuable work, said a woman sliouUI not receive 
the same pay ns a man ** if you can get her for 
less.** • • 

POST-fACTO JUSTIFICATIONS TOR EXCLUSION. 

In dealing with the arguments In favour of 
exclusion, all the hostile witnesses agreed that it 
would be impossible to employ men and women 
in the same ofRcial rooms—owing to the dis¬ 
tracting influence on the men of ihc presence of 
women! Such an objcoiion, says Mr. Woods, 
can only he based on a clefi'ct in (he professedly 
superior sex. The only oilier important c^jec- 
tion urged was based on the alleged Inferiority 
of the health of women to that of men. Curiously 
enough, this .'illegntion clocs not prevent the 
cmi^oymcnl of women in the low-grnde posts; 
it is only heard of when it is proposed to allow 
women to compete for the higher positions. It 
is also stated that the scales have been loaded 
against women, numbers of whom have been 
rejected on the ground of insuHicient stature, 
w'hich has no necessary connection with bad 
health. 

In condq,slon, Mr. Woods says tliesc arc not 
the true reasons which originnlly caused the 
male mohopoly; they are rather in the nature 
of poat-/dcfo justifications of a policy arrived at 
on other grounds. Tlie mcKlern woman has 
fought her way to the conception of her rights 
and of her purpose in the world, which Inclines 
her to call for equality of treatment. Inspired 
by such an ideal, she has only to acquire the 
rights of dtlxenship in order to convert it into 
a reality as far as the service of the State Is 
concerned. 


A ciiAnwrNG feature of ^enbner's for January 
are coloured piettfros of famous playgrounds by 
S- SlilweH Weber—the Jardin^du Luxenw 
bourg, Paris; Kensingtou Gardens, London; 
Central Park, New York. • • * 
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The Review or Reviews. 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE IN 1913, 

Ti!c pince of honour in the jAouary number 
'of the ICnghshwontan h accorded to Mra. Henry 
Fnyccfl, who, under the title of “The New 
Yctir,'' contributes on JirticJe on the prospects 
of women suffriigc in 1913. 

Tlittl every sort of falsehood supjKrscd to be 
injurious to the suffrage cause is lieing pul into 
circulation, and Jhat in many quarters the most 
unscrupulous T 7 >cans will be used to ilcfcal the 
uonten, is admitted. A rea*nt device was to 
raise a misconception about the deletion of the 
word “ male.** On this point Mr. V. D. Acland, 
whose letter follows Mrs. l'awectt*s an He, cx- 
plains that a vole in fav<mr of llir rWetion of 
the word “ male “ is al most only ,1 declaratory 
-arotc on the principle, and adds: “We arc not 
* out * this tirm? for a vole on principle, but on 
practice.’* .Should the amendment be carrieli 
without a division, it would simply be a demon* 
si rat ion that the “antis” dare not challenge a 
division in the House on ibc principle, and ih.af 
they ndv solely on (be hope of splitting up the 
suffrage forces In the House as lo the classes 
and the nurr^ers of women to l>e cnfranchise<l. 
In other words, the manoeuvre is a direct ch.'ll- 
Icigc to (lie suffragists 10 concentrate on that 
amendment which Is known to have the best 
chamT of suctcss —namely, the Dickinson or 
N(»rwcgian amendincnl. Let every suffragist 
memhyr of l^arliamcnt take the (leld armed not 
.with the dummy rifles of good intentions and 
votes on iiriiiriplc. hut with the powder and 
shot firm determination to see the women 
ciiirons of llik countrv represented in l1w next 
Parlianwnt' •ilK'se are his ci»neludin*f words. 


CURIOUS VIEW OF MARRIAGE. 

Mr. K .S. P. II.WNES discusses the report in 
the Forttiighily for J.inuary. l*hc spgit of his 
paper may lie discerned from the following 
paragraphs:— • 

. . . in all circks alike tl^r 19 a jtencTahptvsuasiofi. 
bred of lon^ cus^tof^i, that the domestic life of < 1 ^ 
poor is tah*Teiifl 1 y. and must necessarily remain, 
disreputable, that wh<s must put up with tactful 
infidoiitv, tlmt diildrttfi wmitd (*c> to ptrdilion if lbc>’ 
did not see (hr quarrels and vices of their parents at 
close quarters, and that separated husbands and 
wives, or the hcallhy spouses of the Insane, must 
learn to con.'^oiethciiiMlves wrth furtive nrei^ularirics 
if they arc not inclined to lafte up their cross.*’ 
The deepest possible, affecdon may exist between 
husband and wife without xutisfyin^ alt rhv sMthctic 
.and sentimental functiorft of (he sexual instinct. 
Henoe may ari^ compliestions quite unconnected 
with a'hy ieKre for divorce. Either «pouse may he 
tempted*^ to .ndventures without the least desire to 
isbondon the hoet«.« 


As expressing the main Idea on the subject 
underlying British reffection, the writer quotes 
from M. Remy de Gourmont n passage to the 
effect that the secret proctioc of polygamy and 
of polyandry in civUis^ Europe diminishes (he 
tyranny of marriage and makes it more desir¬ 
able ! He raises the vital quostlooewhether 
divorce by consent is such n big bugbear .ifter 
aU. 


"FAMINE WAGES. * 

Thr December number of the Pevue CiMerale 
contains an article, by M. do Villcrmonl, on 
Home Industries and Sweating. He writes 
chiefly of conditions in Belgium, but (Iksc arc 
much the same the world over. He thinks too 
little rn known about il>c question, but that can 
hardly bo the cause of the indifference with 
which it is tre ited at the piesent time. Already 
sr> much has been written on the subject, and 
quite recently an fntcrnotional Congress on 
Home L.ibour w.is held at Zurich. 'Vhe majorily 
of bonw-workers in licigium, as^clscwheriy, arc 
women, who are compelled by fear of •losing 
their work lo make every concession to the 
demands of (hose who expl^t them. Alrcmly 
much has boon done for the protection of factory 
workers; their rights have boon drawn up, and 
assistartcc of nil kinds has been given lltcni, 
while the lamentable condition of the home 
workers \s totally overlooked. 

A writer in the Kngitriimnn for January 
draws attention to the Ciise of the ouuvorircrs 
ill 4))^ Irish linen trade in Belfast. A ronuniUcc 
nf inquiry reports that the payment works out 
at id. an hour for embroidery, and i^d. an hour 
fiM thread-drawing. One firm, however, pays 
between 5d. and fid. for*thrcnd-<lrawing, though 
IS out of 135 imy only id. Tlic committee are 
of opinion th.it this sui^e of affairs can only l>e 
remedied by the application of the Trade Boards 
Art to some of the processes of the mnking*up 
trades. • 


Sia AuiRRNON West tells in Comkili how the 
Ada Ivewis Home for \Vomen in New Kent Ro.ad 
came into being. He says he pressed on Lord 
Rowton to undertake the work. •He replied that 
he would if ;^40,ooo were forthcnniing. So Sir 
Algernon West wrote to Mrs. Lewds. the«wijdow 
of the weii-koowi) Mr. S. Lewis. Having been 
told that any application for a small ium would 
go to the waste-paper basket, he asked fof 
;^*40,ooo. •He received no answer, hut on her 
death he found she had left ;£'50,ooo and tf share 
of her residuary estate for the erection of a 
Home for Women on the principles of a Rowton 
House. I 


Leading Articles in the Reviews. 

THE WAR AGAINST DISEASE. 


CANCER UNDER THE LENS. 

OxE of the most striking .irticlcs in the mngn- 
xirtes this month is undoubtedly one by R.irton J. 
Hcndrtck in McCiurv’f. The article is entitled 
“On th% Trail of lmmortaliiy,“ ami gives a 
» tbrilling'account of rhe discoveries of Dr. Alexis 
Carrel, who has received the Nobel Prize in 
recognitjpn of his painstaking experiments. 

Earlier research ha<I revealed tK* fad that 
animal tissue taken from its parent organism 
can be kept in a slate of suspe^nded animation, 
and, following on this. Dr. Ross T. Harrison 
demonstrated that animal tissue could be grown 
outside the body. Or. Carrel has carricti this 
suggestion io the point of imiueing growth in 
^ sections of alnwist every organ. The writer 
«records the rapid progress of the experiments :— 

In*ti«short time Dr. C.urrel had praotirally nil 
parts of the body growing imkpentk ntly on mirnv 
stopic slides. He was able IooUktvc that marviflmis 

• phnnon>enon which U comituntly taking place in tlie 
IrumAn body and wlthotit which life irst'lf wouM b*'. 
impossible- ChC'^ birth and Ci’nwth of body cells. 
I’rntcmasm, an to spt*ak, was here mu^tlK ujmn (hit 

* fly. On one slide a piece of bone wa« manufai turinjt 

new bone; on another, lariilngt* wa^ rtipidly.pro¬ 
ducing new cnrtilagc; a see I ion of the liver was 
giving birth to new livi*r kidney was growing 

kidney; and a wnall parr of heart «*aa nunnufaclur* 
ing new heart. Fr<im a theoretical standpoint, at 
Kust, it might aInvM be snirl lh.%t the experimenter 
was conslrialing an rmifKial body in minute 
Kociions; at least, he wax growing in the lalxjrutorv 
all the tissues which arc cssonibl fn the* animal 
nr|;<unism. ^ 

It was but a step to apply this wonderful dis¬ 
covery to n clo.se examination of the conditions 
of diseased cells :— ^ 

The new cells would start precipitately from il>r 
nuiin tissue; they would become spherical in shape, 
then oval, and then oblong. One end would shoot 
ovit, like a miffoscopic comet, and form a tail ; just 
as quickly, this tall ^ould separate itself from the 
mam body, and perhaps ultimately give birth to 

cells of its ovk'n. • 

* 

A careful watch, throughout sex'rral weeks, 
demonstrated several points which may have n 
marked bearing upon (he cAnrer problem. In the 
main, cancer tissue, when placed in this aitificL'iI 
medium, grows ^uch more rapidly than in n normal 
environmertt. It started more quickly, and, onee 
started, grew faster. Normal tissM began growing 
in frofft twelve Co forty-dght hours after trsmsplanta- 
tion; cancerouB riasuo, in most enses. was mivilW 
within a couple of hours. Does this indicate that 
^there may be substance that etrmulatca growth in 
the cancer ocH—perhaps a parasite or<ei microbe-- 
whlchf when discovered, will yield the atvret of the 
diaease? 

Dr. Cnrrel has pursued his studies for six 
fcan, and it would be difficult to exaggerate 


their importance or to suggest n limit to the 
ads'antages w'hich this added knowledge must 
secure in the future usefulnesses of the medical 
profession. 

DISEASE AFLOAT. 

*1*0 the Journal of the f^riynf Huited Service 
iHnIHutiou I'lfcel-Surgeon C. * Marsh Ucadnell 
contributes a paper jKU*ked with faciB regarding 
the .'KHom modal ion, .clothing. ftxxJ, work, re¬ 
creation, and .sanitntloii of all those who go 
down to the sea in ships, There is n<i occupa- 
(ion sr» fraught w'ith monotonous routine, yv( 
withal so teeming with variety, as (hat of the 
average sailor. 

Jack's rum and tobacco coifte in for milf 
ciiiidemnation r>- 

Sjic.ildng purely a* n doetor—awl ] think the 
iivijnriiy of mctlical ni<*ii will agree with m^—1 
should likr to arc tlw' raik»n of rum aervod out in 
llw* evening hours, nhor ilie day's work is over, 
rather tiun in the middle (g the day. The Skrvlce 
tobacco is notorioMNly g<x>d, hut noiorioualy strevxg, 
ami we r.-uinot h<iodwink the fact tlwt a certain 
amoum of rtcfwiivc vision in the Navy Is due to 
cxfes'<iv4* vim iking and ihevving of strong tobaofcn, 
.'ihksl and augrimnied no doubt by cheap cigarettcH. 
Eyes diitunKl sp»*c»nl mrc In ihc Navy, since the 
visual i«nii4v>»’sx <g gun's eriws niav have a any- 
sidirnllc influencr in determining tl>c results of a 
b.*i(tle. • 

Hammocks arc rcspunsiblc. it would appear, 
for diTreasing the stature of our seamen:— 

ViTikal growth in the seaman class ceases 
iihriipUy .aWit the ago of ic), although Ixirizontal 
gnnvth and incrcn«o in weight continue until the 
.*igc of I attribute lhi»i ossatiuu of vcriieat 
growth and continifcanoc of lateral growlh to the 
innrtom «>f sfeeping in haimnwks At thnt early jjertivl 
<if life when gniwlh should be most actiiv*. Tlw 
jKJsiilon of tV sleeper is such iKit the king axis rrf 
his Uxly«fiirniR a i-un-o lying in a vertical plane, 
hence the bones of (he linver extremities nod verle. 
Will ndumn nre in a constant though slight condi¬ 
tion of hutfiiitiiJitfot (ompressloo. which pre^fsils in 
the parts nmipri'sserl ilut free circulotion of the 
bl«Rxl and lymph friuii nhii h the growing tk^siies 
«'Xtriict the hrwks .and m^irl-ar vvlKTcwUh to add to 
lh»ir hulk. It is well known that mfrrased »tati« 
follows A prokingisl c'onfinemtot upon a Ikit bed, and 
fliat a 6 fr. man at liresikfast is by no means a 6 ft. 
man .ni tllnner; n wouUf-be n-cruit who is dangerously 
near the border line ran by taking thought add an 
inch to his smiiire if l>e Tic* perfectly flat for some 
hours previous fo the examinatibn. Again, it hi 
cignifirant (hat the murine, (hough lowest in ch«M 
girth, is highest in statdrr of alf Service rating*; 
now. the m.irino d<ics not adopt hf^imock life until 
a much Inter nge than the <Hher brdnehei, more- 
he has king interregna in hwackst, •when he 
sliTps on nn ordinary bed. • * 
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Ths Rsvrew OF Rbvib^'. 


ON FAITH AND MORALS. 


THE HIDDEN SECRET OF LIFE. 

In the London Qvarierly Review Prx^essor 
Thomson analyses the address of Professor 
Sch&fer recently delivered before the British 
Association. 

The contention tluit " the {Moblcms of life are 
essentially problems of matter" aroused fierce 
antag^onisnis which had slumbered for a genera' 
tlon, ond Professor Thumson submits thir thesis 
•to a kindly dissection and carries conviction to 
his reader. The Professor sets out three possible 
theories 

Of the actual oriftin of living organisms upon the 
earth we know nothing and can know nothing. Yot 
cannot kee9 from thinking about it» and there 
are obviously inr<*e poaslbilUka: (i) It may bo that 
the dust of the curth—for that it what wo are made 
vkat in a manner which it oulttde the 
scientific uni verso of discourse. This foreciosos the 
scientific problem, but it leaves the inquisitive spirit 
reatleai. (s) It may be, as Helmholu and [.xird 
Kelvin and others have suggested, that minute 
germs of life rame to the earth from elsewhere, 
carried dorp down in the crevice of a meteorite, or 
wafted by luniliiuus radiations among tho cosmic 
dbst. Apart from obvious difiinOlles, such as are 
suggested by tho heating up of the meteorite or by 
(bo long starvation jMirnry through space, this 
theory is nn cvnsliKi rnthcr than a solution, for it 
simply shifts the loraiion of the great went. (.^) The 
(l^rd possihility is tlmt very simpk* organ!tint may 
have arisen upon (be enrth by n«*i(urAl evolution 
from not-living r.'^w malerlals—from some rarbo- 
nacoous colloidal slime octivoted! by fermccKs. 

In such .a discussion it is only natural (hat .n 
acg^ntivc Attitude is out of place, but Professor 
Thomson elaborates a series of "Cautions" 
which reduce the claim of the synthetist to very 
narrow limits, and he distinctly scores in one of 
his rejoinders• * 

To compare organisms to engines is very useful 
in investigation and In teaching; both arc material 
eystems for the transformation »f matter and 
ena*gy, but the analogy i.s most uscgul wiwn It 
breaks down, for then the insignia of life stand out 
in relief. There are deep technical differ e nces be¬ 
tween organisms and engines, but it m^y be enough 
to say that if organisms are enj^nes, then they arc 
aelf-stokbg, self-r^lring. aeU-rcgulntlng. self- 
adjusting, self-resting, self-increasing, and self- 
re^oducing engines I 

oFinaJity in this as othor^ fields is impossible 
even if desirable, and the critic of Profess^ 
Sdtflfer must be satisfied with rebutting defini- 
dons rather than p^edfse ailment, as when 
Professpr Thocnion concludes :•» 

We 6 o%ot ourselves believe that It Is possiUe by 
pny Prwusteaa vMence to get the Ucts ^ life to fit 


the conceptual framea which work so weAl In the 
so-called inanimate world. Nor can \ve even Ima¬ 
gine how it oould ever be poesibte to give a * 
mechanical interpretation of the mystorious unity 
of the organism "—the esprit de corps which makes 
harmonist experience possible. 


A CONVERT TO ROME. 

The Life of George Tyrrell is the subject of a 
sympathetic paper In the London Quarterly 
Review by jdtn Telford. 

Tyrrell’s life was an attempt to put new wine 
Into old bottles, with disastrous results to his 
own peace of mind. Joining the Jesuits, he 
committed the unpardonable crime of criticising 
the order, and in every position he took his 
critical nature urged him towards some^ldenf 
only half realised. Fiiiher«TyrreJl never spared 
himself in the fight, and he wus ever hopeful, as 
when he wrote;— 

s e 

For my seuPs comfort I would gladly take refuge 
III some fittk' country rectory of ih<*rypc boreabouts; 
but I feel my work Is to hammer away at (he great 
unwieldy rarrase of the Kom.'in Communion and' 
wake It up from its medJa^al dreams. Not that I 
shall xucem, but that my failure nnd many another 
may pave the way fnr eveirtual success. 

It is all very cksir that Father Tyrrell was all 
too weak for a task which probably Lut^C 
himself would have essayed in vnin. All are 
familinr with Tyrrell's excommumention, and as 
Mr. Telford says:— 

warrod against Tyrrell to the very grave, 
but he had been true (o (he highest tliat he 
s.*iw. and his name will not cnaso to be honour^ by 
all who recognise his no^ sincerity and can appre¬ 
ciate the sacrifice he ma^ for bis convictions. His 
message was Incomplete, yet he was '* certain of 
(he necessity and the paramount in\portanoe of 
religion; he was certain, also, that reljgion cannot 
live in the clouds, but muM be incorporated in a 
Church." He did not know what that Church of 
the future would be. but he gave his life to bring 
it nearer, and he died In the faith that it would^ 
surely come. 


The Revisla de America, published at 20, Rue 
Saint Georges, Paris, is a monthly rtview ioter- 

estio^ to those who are concerned with the affairs 

of La Ho-America. The articles are wHtten lo 
Spanish and Portuguese, mainly the former, and 
are contributed by some of 'the best-known 
writers In French, Spanish, .md Italian review^ 
The November and December issiliu contain 
several Instructive articles^ while aom^ extra 
good coatributioos are promised for suoceediag 
numbers. 
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WHAT IS DEPERSONALISATION? 

A FORM of Q«urasihenm which i$ sd)] imper* 
f&ctly understood is that which has received the 

• notpeofD^tersMalisatioQ. Writing in theReime 
di Paris of December ist, M. Jecn D«ignao* 
BouvereWdealt with a number of cates, leaving 
it to the tufferert from tbe trouble to detcrite 
the general symptoms. 

AN KARLV VICTIU. 

The first cate cited is that of Lucilc Dcs- 
mouUnt at tbe end of the eighteenth century. 
In her diary, which wus published recently, it 
tbit curious entry j— 

I tm like a person whose mind U absMt. I do 
not understand myself, 1 do not know why ! speak, 
I do not know what mnkes mo act, I am like a 
machine. 1 cannot understand what my being is. 

have pasted the morning and the afternoon with¬ 
out Ming able to do anything, beginning and finish¬ 
ing nothing. . . . This absence of mind does not 
leave me. 1 dare not 9|)cak of It, because ] cannot 

• explain what I feel. 

iQ'her dnv ^physician might not have token 
her cemplaint seriously, but to^ny, oficr ilic 

• labours of Bergson, Oestcrrcich, Hesnard, and 
especially Dug.aa nnd Moutier, it would have 
been ensity diagnosed as depersonalisation. 

0RTACII60 FROM ONBSBl.F. 

One sufferer speaks of being outiude time and 
!*'c; another says the strangeness of what he 
saw was such that he thought he must have been 
transported to anotlwr planet; while another 
seem^ to be in a continuous dream nnd had to 
make n great effort to distinguish between 
dreams and the real world, nnd sometimes he 
frU himself so completely changed that it wn;t 
as if he had become another person. The odd 
thing is tliat the patients are so capable of 
observing and aailysing their experiences, and 
no one has done it more admirably than Amiel. 
In his ** JcHirnal lotWne ” we read:-- 

B>%rythbig Is strange to me; I can be outride 
my body and mysrif. I am depersonalised, de¬ 
tached, flown away. Ti It madness? Ko. Mad¬ 
ness is the impossibility of regaining one's equllU 
brium after tbe wanderiog in strange forms, after 
the Daatesque visits to invisible w^ds. Madness 
Is the Inability to judge or restrain oneself. Now, 
it seems to me that my mental transformations are 
on^ iMloeopbical experiences. 1 am not bound to 
any erf^hem. I am making psychology. But I do 
not dissimulate that theae attomota weaken tbe 
thread of eomm6n-senae, becauae they disaolve pre- 
judtoet and personal interests. Tbe only way to 
protect ontbeif it to return among met* and ttiften 
the wHl. 

CAUata AND TAXATMRNT. 

The writer i« careful to exjriain thnt there la a 
harked difference between depersonalisetioo and 


madness. The depersonalised person may mm to 
have strong delusions, but he is always aware 
that they are delusions. He may seem to be 
outside himself, and he may be oppressed by 
the feeling, but he does not f<^ it to be a reality. 
He is not really deceived. As to trentmenl of 
tbe trouble, tho writer says that must vary 
according to the cause. If the attack is due to 
excessive friiysical or Intel kcttial fatigue, rest 
will be the chief IrealnKni. Hbt deperson all sa- 
tk>n is ofteneet associated with a constitutional, 
chronic and incurable enfeebling of the will. In 
such cases it is necessary to keep the enfeebled 
will in evidence and to sec that the patients arc 
subiecicd to a strict regime of psychological 
hygiene, devised by the physician to meet each 
p;irt>cuUr case. Indeed, psychological hygiene^ 
ndds the writer, might to occupy a large place 
in the life of everyone. 


UNREST AND PROGRESS. 

A VALUAULS contribution to the literature of 
social service is the article by R. Gunn Davis in 
the Wesiminstcr Heview. He states that it is 
dangerous in these days to turn a deaf ear to 
the people's demands, as some leading men Sre 
doing just now :— 

Tbe ety of the peof^, so far an It Is a crv. Is for 
a liUJr more of tlw better things of life, and it Is a 
cry which should be met ar>d encouraged. Steady 
social concession would make for social improve¬ 
ment, for if weallh were more widely distributed In 
a judicious way it svould be found generally that 
social improvement would keep pace with rt'cinomlc 
improvement. U is the growing desire for such 
improvement in life, and nothing else, which Is the 
cause of social unrest, and this social unrest is the 
harbinger of progress, because it is the niotlve power 
which is bringing, and will continue to bring, bettor 
and more rational standards of life for poor and 
rich ^ike^ The fault of the people k not that they 
have asked too much, but that they have a^iked too 
little. This has always been the fauk of thrir <lc- 
mands. They have always asked barely what wjw 
immediately required, and thrir demands whrn they 
have been acceded to have been ncredrd to grudg¬ 
ingly. If they have aaked barely what they have 
required dtey have got barely what they have asked. 
Neither their needs nor thrir demands have ever been 
generously met. In ihc past (he working classes 
have tak^ short views. . . . The people arc be¬ 
ginning to understand their relation to society. They 
have always been we]J (old of their duties to society, 
and society has taken care that they have perforTned 
those duties fully. Tbe matter society's duties 
to them has been Ijtlle tl^ught of. Irtdeed, society 
has never realised that It has serious duties to per¬ 
form to the poor. But the poor* a^ coming to 
reaiiae it,* and this is why the ppesent unrest Is widtf 
and de e per, less instinctive, M more rali^l than 
aqg omr unrests * • 
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lyailf 

The CoQUrvaiiv* Fluloortt tad tlit UberaS PUtocr«t: 
^ '*1 iQuti ktap an eya oa him." 

ToewittUa Ui<» UKaMl binil uirn^ai^. the Toriea luva com* 
.fflvncud « rival inquiry into Um lourpea of vrdih oi tha 
' ItAdlciO ptutoonh, 

» * A \ 


d a 

Tha Wacar^Dodi of War. 

AVKTIIALI* : U*a a dangoroua tiiao, John. If the trooMa 
•boo Id tfiread. can you reuly dapand on that waUr^Og of 
yoon.?*' a 


baih HeMht.) lUfMi-ia- 

Hantf the Rapaoae. 

[Tht* Itrilinh Nu^ Va* I'Ot'M arat'U**! utvrrnft In [•»y 

nil r«'ih»d. uinl ihiTi' vity t'*cunN.> W m iiiAMy qiutnit* 

thut ini'* (rtm|K'tio>{ m iv ihr lnuh inuciJ «i»tv trf 

Ow Svrvjcv.J 

^^1AUAM hKiTAN?«iA: ” Th>T%\ nty K<rtd mnn, for 

ycnn«i4f, aihI (rtcHiim* im* you will im>« Im* rtcVUiM with af '* 

Tn« Navv '• W**», mn»o, yar kmiwtwh.a wcaailorH m$i — 
1 iliMi'tkiMw whnl uv iiMuUort d«Mf ihU Vre Uv>«h <(■•m M«•ly 
oil. Ki'i'inir wIvi'H in i x^ry |»rL hk w ulnioljr •Us il 
UliKhI U'rii|»l os jo U<r l/.n« ot*«' *’ 


Airi/y ffmiUJ (LondoB. 

Tht Proper Spirit. 

fA alrtMiK nioiwiu'Mt it liriru: slartod Uv tbr Tnidr •Uniono 
to induct* noiMihiiMiSiit'i to )Aiii ] , 

TriH MAATca: *'I'm to «oo you.MTii ootnnaorthoM 
immoTHl 'I'radt* Uoinnista.'* < 

TilK SCAU: "No, Sir: ihnnk you< Sir *1 value my imlapaur 
d< iic« Afl A fnf'kmii HriliKh l.ii1>oiiniii; Mon too much, Sir I 
Why, Sir. ii U»r hrrAlii mr \iiti aoitulinu*. Sir, to hAvu to 
Hbart' in Ibv Iwofrila thvy a<i cruelly dra^a fi'om you, Sir 1" 
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SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 


EUGENICS- 

According to Professor Knrl Pearson. 
'' niitioftal eugenics is Ihe study of agencies 
under social control, that may improve or Impair 
the racial qualities of future gcoeraljons either 
physically or mentally.” 

> In the H^oman at Howe some opinions from 
prominent people on this interesting science are 
^iven. The study of cugcnks opens out a vast 
problem, which must be faccti sooner or later. 
As a matter of fart, the '* Mental Defiricncy *' 
Rill, which has called forth such strong critl* 
cism, on the ground that it interferes most 
dangerously with personal liberty, anil i*qually 
strong support from those who believe it is » 
* national step in (he right direction to chirk the 
p)uUiplication of the unlit, may be rightly re* 
gariM «as a kind of first fruits of the laliour 
of these quiet, scientific, iinw'enrying men and 
wonK*n in the eugenics labonitory. 

' WltAT THE r>EAN OV ST. ^AUL'S THINKS. 

Inge believes that widiout some such 
restriction ;is the Eugenics Society prtkpose>» 
our national prosperity .will be endangered. 
Criticising Mr. H. G. Wells’s stiggc.sliun for 
dealing with the Industrial unrest, he writes:— 
” We need an aristocracy, not of money, but 
of character, who should exemplify the modern 
Western equivalenls of mcditeval chivalry 
and Japanese Bushido. But, 1 must add, in 
my opinion the cause of tension is the excessive 
im'n.'.ase in the population of an overcrowditl 
country. The figures for 1909 are: Birdis, 
1,148,1 id; deaths, 667,765. And the unfor¬ 
tunate fact is (hat we are breeding chielty from 
inferior slocks. .\s long as our social reformers 
and agitators shirk these problems, 1 find it 
difHcult to have much confidence in their iotcUl* 
gence and honesty." 

MR. M. G. WBLI.R SEttS TVRAIfNOUS POSSlBIT.ITiES. 

Mr. H. C. Wells is so prominent a contributor 
to sock^ogical science (hat his word.s cany 
weight. >Ie, however, refers to his former 
essay on the subject in Anticipations." In 
that work he says:—" At present the abyss is 
a hotbed, breeding undesirable, and too often 
fearfully miserable, children. That U something 
more than a seotioiental horror. Under the 
really very horrible morality of to-day the spec¬ 
tacle of a mean-sfHrited, undersized, di.seased 
little man, quith incapable of earning even a 
jeccni living for himself, married to some 
igtiorant, underfed, Ql-shaped, plain, and 
mseatdd little wornan, and guilty of (he lives 
of ten or twelve ugly, ailing little children, is 
regarded as an extremely edifying spectacle, 


and the two parents c<insi(lci* their reproductive 
excesses as giving them a distuici claim upon 
less reckless and more prosperous people. 
Benevolent [icr.sons throw them selves into a case 
of this sort with peculiar ardour. . . . Vet so 
powerful is the sugge.slum of current opinion 
that few people scorn u» .seo today what a 
horrible und criminal thing (hi^ sort of family, 
seen from iIk* |>ulnl of view of social physiology, 
npptsirs. . . . Cmisider whai it will mean to have 
perhaps half the populaiion of the world, in 
every general ion, rest rained from or tempted to 
evade reproduction? This thing, the eutlianasia 
of the weak and sensual, is possihle. On the 
jirincjpiv that will probably animate the pre¬ 
dominant classes of die new limr^it will he per-- 
missible, and I hnve little doubt that in the 
future it will be planned and achieved," In 
reply to a direct question, Mr. Wells wrote j — 
" I quite agree with you uIhjui its tyrannous 
|K>ssibilitic.N." 

WOt't.D JOHN KF.ATH HAVU UliKN BOKN? 

KaeeH’ulturc is alM> the subject of an article 
in the Aitantic Monihly. Into the mouth of his 
anii-Mrndelian, its author, Simeon Strunsky, 
puts llw follow ing sirgumcnt : —Suppose* you 
have your MemUlinn jH’as all straightened out 
so that y<iu kitow In advance which arc coming 
out from where. Which peas would you ^rmit 
to he hmlight forth, and which would you sup¬ 
press? And he went on to sh4»w that If Harding 
had been alive toward the end of the eighteenth 
rcTiiury, and had Ikcii allowed to have his own 
way, he might have prevented a tuberculous 
child named John Keats from l)eing born. But 
who would have wTittm the lines on a Grecian 
Urn? Or Roliert l,/)uis Stevenson : Harding 
might have choked off the discasedaden chromo¬ 
some that bei'.inie R.L..S. ; hut would he have 
dared ii>do ^ *f he had known what the future 
had in slorc? 


THE CASE FOR THE DAY 
SCHOOLS. 

In the Anna A. B. H. discusses die .idvan- 
tages and tlw disadvantages of iKiardiiig schools 
and day M'hools. He upholds ll»c latter, and 
brings forwarcl a pf»werful argument in their 
favour, one which wdl Ik Ip (he derision of those 
who have to choose b<'l ween tlie two r- - 

1'hough the day boy rt'fllly sees very licde of hfs 
own people at home, he is,»ir) point of fact, very 
much influenced by thcm*quite unconsdouily, and 
a really vital port of an adolescent i>qy'i education 
is not negl<<ctcd as it rs nt n boardfiig tchool— 
fruquent iniorcourae with tadlos. The .boarding 
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school boy, of course, gets this Mt tbs bc^ldsys, 
but for moxtths at a time be U shut up amoeg 
his ovn with no feotinine influence to bear 
upon him but that of his house-master*$ wile— 
usually much too overworked to be able to devote 
any time to her liusband's charges or to know 
tbm really wdl. And chat being ao, the day 
school boy Is much teas likely—indeed, quite un* 
likelywo become coiKamlnoted by premature know* 
ledf^ of hideous immorality. 

One can only touch lightly upon such a subject, 
but it is a matter of common knowled^ to every 
schooimaster—tbiugh in the main hr never dis¬ 
cusses it; and though moral contamination h raslly 
defeated in boarding schools when a good and 
strong public opinion is in force, yet from time to 
lime even the largest and greatest of schools fall 
\jclims to a wave of it; and the very eaiitcnce of 
tl>e thing at all ia—except in a few negligible cases 
^of abnormal](y^nitrely and solely diK to the seclu¬ 
sion of boys fop many weeks away from home and 
love and a mother's influence. That this particu¬ 
lar form of evil Is almost non^existeM in day schools 
may be illustrated by the fact that a member of 
one of cl)cm well known to the writer went up to 
the Universjiy at the age of nineteen, after occupy¬ 
ing a high fx>^Uiun jo Us school, entirely ignorant 
of the existence of this moral evil In any of the 
public schiioli, large or small, or indeed elaewhere 
outside the pages of Juvenal and Aristophanes. 

THE TRAGEDY OF EDUCATION. 

UNt>UR this litlc Mr. Edmond Holmes in the 
Quest for January indicts the dogmatism that 
imposes on the growing mind of the child what 
is rcady«ni,idc ralher than encouraging it to 
develop in its own freedom. He says:— 

The Tcasoji why the spiritual progress of the 
human rac'e has lagged so fur bellind Its material 
progress- <hc gnp l^wccn the tw'o being perhaps 
at ^is moment wider than it has over beciv-is tliat 
In each successive age a fresh generation of ex¬ 
ternalists. cgoi»»tK, and sensualists, over^drilled and 
therefore under-disciplined, is turned out upon the^ 
world—turned out by the wclI-moaiMiig dogmatists 
who control the bringiiHt up of tlie young, li is In 
childlinud and adolcsci^ncc that dogmatism, for 
obvious reasons itko which 1 need^not now enter, 
exerts its strongest pressure and docs its dcadliesl 
work. And thk systerruttic application*of dogmatic 
pceseure to the child and the adolescent is what 
call aducation. 

The child wants to energise and to grow. 
Education forces upon him external standards 
of possession. Dc^matism by extemalisii^ his 
life tends to despiritualise and even to devitalise 
his nature. By forbidding; his higher faculties 
to cnergisej it tends to arrest his growth. By 
substituting drill for self-discipline, it tends to 
'demoralise his life. 'Oeir faculties, one and all, 
grow .^y»beiog e xerciaed. Wi th arrested growth 
comes ^orsm. The earlier healthier egoasm pro¬ 
vides fof Its own ultimate extioctiofi. But when 


the higher facultiea cease ^ energise, pro¬ 
visional self comes in and separates us ffWi our 
fellows. Whence egoism and most of the evil 
and misery that disfigure human life. The dis¬ 
cipline of forced obedience weakens a man’s 
power of self<ontrol. f 


CHURCH PROPERTY : ^ A 
NATIONAL TRUST. 

Thr Welsh Church Dili has led Griffith Jones, 
in the pages of the Westminster Review, to 
take a survey of the question of Church pro¬ 
perty. He says it is not surprising that the 
nation, having in the olden time provided a fund 
for the Indigent, should object to tax themselves 
again without calling upon those in possession 
of the old endowments to recoup them 

It U a well-known maxim, " Omx* a truA 
always a trust." The grants in frankalnK^gn rev 
suited in essablUhlng what qJmost might Bewailed 
parish poor law, a system adminislervd by aedesi- 
astics as trustees for the public. Eath monastery 
was a centre of relkf for the poor, and provided, 
accommodation for the tick, and later established 

a itals and schools. In the i,<th oentury thek 
dness began to wane, owing to mismanage¬ 
ment and waste, when guilds and lay corpttfatione' 
became keen competkors with ecclesiastics as 
trustees of choritable benefactions, which laad been 
previously of conspicuous importance to the Church; 
Such gifts to guilds vere charitable, and as such 
administered to this day for the benefit of the public 
gcnvally, or a section tlitfoof, for whom the g> 4 hs 
were mo^. Why should not similar gifts, made to 
ecclesiastical persons and corporations, not be ad- 
ministved for the bencfil of the public in a similar 
manner as those to guilds? Ancient gifts of 
" alms '* ami " charily " were secular, strictly speak¬ 
ing, and not religious, and no complaint ought to 
be made now tMt endowments are about to bo 
diverted lo the objects the^ were given for originally. 
The most modem dcvH<^ment of endowments on 
a large scale has been in the Salvation Army. We 
find Jews and (WsuilfK, Christian believers and non¬ 
believers have contnbuted vart sums. Many giv^s 
detested Che methods adopt«<l of aping rniHtgrism, 
beating the big drum, and street-corner preaching, 
but they kx>k<^ on the Army *05 on the whole tl^ 
best organised association for social seh'Ice, and 
accordingly gave of therr bounty freely. Suppose 
the new General decided to discontinue Hs numerous 
social organisations, and to convert ibe Army to a 
strictly r«di(dou8 association, looSlng eftar m In¬ 
digent of Hs own adherents only, and not, as new, 
the needy, tbe sick, the aged, and the unvnployed 
of tbe nation, could it be doubted that a succes^ul 
appeal could not be made by subsoribtfs to the Law 
Courts to compel the Army to continue on tbe Hnes 
adi^ted bg the late General, and on the faith af 
which immense sums were subscribed? Thq^ivts 
would, if neceanry, settle a scheme to carry out 
the orlginsl objects of the Army in connedlcsi wHh 
its sodd servlM branches. 


MUSIC AND ART. 


A WIZARD OF TONE. 

Recoi.lections of RuBiNsrsm. 

. ^ interesting picture ol Rubinstein is pre* 

sented to us by LiUinn Nichia jd the December 
number of Harper. 

TOUTOy AND BBBTKOVBN. 

Her recollections of tl>e pinnist take us bnck 
to the 'eighties» when Rubinstein gave a recital 
at Dublin. The writer was then a very young 
girl, but she was enthralled by his playing, and 
then and there a fixed determination to leave 
her home took possession o( her. It was 
not till she was fifteen, however, that slic was 
allowed to study music at Frankfurt, and after 
a little time under BO low she started for St. 
Petersburg to take lessons from Rubinstein. 
DurifUj her sojourn there she gathered tlie 
matenus for her life of Rubinstein, the hrst 
biography of him to be published. Among the 
people who gathered round Rubinstein were not 
*only distinguished musicians, but painters, 
sculptors, write*^, poets, etc. On one occasion 
Count '^Tolstoy graced the dinncr^table, and 
'Rubinstein told him lie had altogether misseil tlic 
meaning of Beethoven’s ’* Xrcutzer Sonata,'* 
around which lie had woven his uilc. Tr^sioy's 
reply was, ” No matter; one piece of music or 
niiothcr, 1 have written a romance.** *‘Truc,'* 
retorted Rubinstein hotly, but no matter bow 
gfeat you may be in your own line, it doesn’t 
give you the right to distort the work of another 
artist" 

TEACHRR AND PIANIST. 

Rubinstein was Director of the Conservatoire, 
and ns teacher he was a martinet. T\k 
writer has seen him in rages that were 
absolutely diabolical. He had a horror of 
"canned "pianists, or " macluoes." The grcttt 
axiom of his teaching was " Play as you feel; 

but fed right."' " Do not imitate anyone," he 

would say; " play as you understand, provided 
you do no violence thereby to the conception 
of the composer." Sfxaking of his playing, the 
writer says 

No one who has ever heard Rubinstein can for|Set 
the magic beauty of that wonderful touch. He 
could draw fron) the pianoforte the irnnoet soul 
its sweetness and poetry, summoning at will 
powers tdther celestial or demoniac, for In the 
whole gamut of human emotions thin was none 
over which, as a performer, be had not absolute 
and infinite control. Truly a wUard of tone; all 
the wild abandon of and }ey, the fierce utter* 
anoee ^ hate and scorn, the groans of despair, the 
cxatliAicn of love, the aky whisper of romance, the 
chartn and wkeh^ of c^uetry—all these be could 
mkror in exquisite pcrfectioo. 


OPERA—PAST AND FUTURE. 

Marvellous are tbe things wc sufler on the 
operatic stage, writes Mr. Gerald Cumberland 
in tbe Musical Times for IX'Ccmbcr. His article 
is a plea for the treatment of modern subjects in 
place of the intricate love aff.')irs of a group of 
Italian vilbgers, or of the Queen of Sheba, or 
of some mad women of anckutt Greece. 

PLEA FOR MODERN UUDJECTS. 

Why is the atmosphere of tlic opera•]K:)Use 
hrgely ihc atmosphere of the lui If penny 
novelette? The explanation is, in the writer’s 
opinion, that most inusic*k>vcrs regard opera 
either with genial tolerance or with half-con* 
sck>us contempt. At any rate, they do not look 
upon it ns n serious form of Ar^ But why is' 
oper.n not taken seriously? Because it is not 
serious; it trifles with (he public. Our contem¬ 
porary siagc rec^nises that fine and stimulating 
drama may be made out of otJicr maicri.al than 
love, hate, and je.ikxisy. A host of playwrights 
have given u» plays which touch, life at many 
points, and why should not ifie same thing be 
done on the stage of Ihc opcr.a-house? Mr. 
Cuntberland pl&ids for the M^lcctton of modern 
heroic subjects for operaric treatment Men 
without imagination may sec no beauty or 
chivalry in contemporary life, but to the man 
with the seeing eye there 1$ romance in a thou- 
Simd things. The Imagin.'iiion of the iru^ man 
is fed not only by tlic contemplation of the scroll 
of history, but by every event of his own time. 
He Is stimulated into action by the deeds of tliose 
who are living and most of all by the generous 
emotions within his own breast. The reason 
why op«‘ra has so slender a hold upon the affec* 
tions ^ the English people is that it is largely u 
pretence. If we had an opera founded on .n 
modern subject of deep and general Interest, 
Mr. Cumberland is sure it would command the 
rcs|icct denied to the opera of passion. But m 
this country opera, he concludes, will remain 
an exotic grdwth until wc liavc a composer 
absorbed id and obsessed by the problems of his 
own time. 

A PORCRUNNEK OF WAGNER. 

In the same magazine Mr. Ernest Newman 
has an article on Igruu Franz Mosd (1772-1844), 
whom he describes as a forerunner of Wagner. 
Mosel’s idol, wc are told, was Gluck, and in a 
book he expounded the principles on which 
Gluck's reforms were founded, and added sug* 
geslions prompted by a «neration of further 
experience. Over and ever again he anticipated 
Wagner. To him the ideal opera was a com¬ 
bination, on practically equal tenn4) of poetry, 
music, acting, slngicg, and the art of ttage. 
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He reg'jirded the drama as the basi?» of opera. 
He advocated the use of the German languai^c In 
p]:ioe of Italian, and as to subjects, be tlmu^^hl 
jnyllH>lut;;lcal subjects Lite most suitable, iiddin^ 
that if u poet could give hk subjeet a naOinal 
imerest, he would make of an c>]KTa somt^tliin^ 
as moving as an ancient (»rcck trai^edy. SjM ak- 
ing: of the music, the <v>itif>oserk aim shimtd lie 
to intensify (he (XH'lk emotUin. Music, he s:iid, 
Wiis not I he end of 0|X'r:i, but nH n ly ibe means 
to ihe end. I'bc first nwcssiiy of <»pcra, he 
declared, was the iTunptcIc intelligibility of iIh* 
words, The composer must express the poitk 
idea as a whole, not in detail. Go(xl music will 
carry away a singer and make an actor of him 
unknown to himself. 

A PEACE SONATA. 

Ik an article in ihc DcccniUtr numlxT of the 
,Sfusual VVwf.f Ixadeil *' Kcal rn^gramme 
MiihIc Mr. Claude Avciing deMTthcs a luusk’al 
work coin|xise.d by J.ihuh JanM ii tocek^hrate the 
pence negotiations of iKoi, which formed flic 
ba.sk of the Treaty ol Amiens in iIk* following 
year. The composition, which k in the form of 
a M>nata for the pianoforte, is entitled " Peace," 
and is dedicated to ].a>rd Hnwkeshury. our 
Torcign Secretary. f>pening with " The Ncgix 
tiation," we have the alternation of iIk* luncH 
'* Ruk*. Britaniua! " ami the " MarM'illalse 
then a messenger's iourncy to Calais and back 
is suf)jH>si'd io he cksiTilK'd; next comes a con¬ 
ference hclwccn I.on I Hawkesbury and M. Otto, 
the I'Vcnch envoy, .mil finally the iwo represen la- 
lives sign their narm s. After " (bid Save llw 
King!" has Iktii played tl>c Lonl Miyxir is 
sought <im Ui iea<l l.^jixl llaw'gesburyk Icller. 

, copies arc posted against llu* Mansion Houst*. 
and great rejiHcing^ ensues among the IV.u'c 
party. The \>'ar party (irolest, and (he sonal.i 
replies with the '* Ratiliraiion and Rejoicing.", 
11 lust rated hy roaring cajinon and clhnging Ixlls. 

ELY*S OCTAGON TOWER. 

Tim mixs( important article in (Ik* lK'cemlK*r 
issue of ihe ArchiU'i'iural ?^<“i*u*ip is lhat on Kly 
Cathedral, ixmirlhulcd by Mr, Dcsnxmd Pardons. 

In I.V 2 , we learn, a great c.i I a strophe occurred 
to the cathedral. The central Norman lo>vx*r 
collapsed, carrying with it iH‘Yer:il hays. Alan 
of Walsingham was Uicn o«vnfroo*cd with a very 
difficult problem .and his <k*sign, the or tap m. 

' added a peculiar and ori^nil feature to the 
cathedral. It rests on eight ;urhcs to 
increase ils stability, and one bay of each 
of the four limbs hn<^ to be siiceificed to it. 
Thirs sacrifice the writer consitkrs a great mis¬ 
fortune, fp^^tWugh it the octagon, instead of 
t doing the essential work of n central tower by 


binding the four limbs together, tepds (o 
separate them by the small arcltes between each 
limb. As a design, the octagon is a grand con¬ 
ception, though'it is to be regretted that its 
ntassive piers da not support n nobler tower. It 
k not the sixe of thcTautern, but the metitod'of 
its txKislruction which rails forth our admira¬ 
tion, so ptTfnctly had WakmgKam mastered tlic 
theory of the balance of force.s. 

THE KISS IN ART. 

Tub kiss, writes Herr A. U. KApke in Uk 
( icrman Arc tut, is the seal of love and that k 
uliy |Mi>f>Ic kiss one another. As old, as varied, 
and :ix inexhaustible os love, (he kiss accom- 
[Viinks love from I Ik cradle to the grave. 

In all ages tlK kiss has been a constant lltcnic 
in art and in poetry, but the artist needs to go ' 
(o wt>rk with more caution and reticence in hi^ 
represen (.'ll ions than the pool. As iSfthiller 
says, what is (Krmiitcd toa'ixKt may not always 
Ik’ permitted lt» a p;dnter, for the forn>er places 
his <d>jects before the Imagination, whereas tlK 
lalicr puls thiTii before tiK senses. We •must 
see what the artist depicts. ThI wrlier^cites a 
number of lectures in which the kiss is repre¬ 
sented. beginning with a Madotina of Raphael's 
al Munich, \xc arv first sliown tlie Madfmna kiss¬ 
ing the Child. An interesting variant of the 
IlienK is the treatment hy differeni artists of 
rhildrxm kissing one anollier. One specially 
nusUlimed K hy Titian nt Madrid. Ludwig . 
Kivhior, Mans Tlioma, and Oirrkrc have all 
dealt with Ihk theme. In the Moreau Collection 
at l*ark k n picture, entitled " Intimile," in 
whu^i a mother is holding out licr youngest rhild 
lo k: kissed by her daughter, wIk) is kneeling 
m ar her. In nuiny " Adorations " kissing is 
repr<*sentvd. Then^ is One by Murillo :rt Berlin, 
for inMaiuv, in which St. Anthony kslwwn kiss¬ 
ing the Child. In another picture by Botticelli 
ut I*'k>rencc the Madonna is holding out the Child 
to 1 h' kissed by tlK Wise Men. Also in PiMas we 
have represen I a lions of kissing. In a wotk by 
notluvlli al Munich we see Mary sraking uncon- ^ 
st'iims In the arms of St. Jr^n, while Mary Mag- 
(L'llroe xupp<irts the fallen head of the Saviour 
ami kisses His forehead. Another Pi^ta by Fra 
Bartolommeo in the Pittl Palace depicts Mary 
supporting the head of the Savlbur. while Mary 
M.ng<kilene puts her arms round His feet nnd 
l.is.M*s them. Yet another v.nriant of ihd theme 
which has Ikcvi n favourite one with artists is 
(Ik* kiss of love iKtwcen man and woman. Two 
ink resting examples arc cited—the meeting of 
Iamb .intf R.ichcl, by Palma Veccliio, at Dres¬ 
den, and the wonderful piece of sethpture, 
entitled " The Kiss," by Au^ste Rodin, in the 
Luxembf>urg Museum nt Paris. 




POETRY IN THE MAGAZINES. 

The Review coatnms quite an array 

uf pcwm» from the pens—we had almost snid 
laoces—of 0 . K. Chesterton» H. Belloc, atMl 
' J. Squire, but the most notable contribution 
is by Katherine Tynan, *‘The Parable of the 
Kicti Muo»’' The poem is inspired by the noble 
example of'many wealthy n>cn who went do>vn 
with the 7 'itauu', and we cannot forbear lo quote 
some of the verse 

Iword Jesus stood at FaradiM* (iate 
And saw a myriad worlds and stars. 

Oh. what is this so dtnolaic 
('lin^tHitl to rhe ^dik'ii bars? 


l«ord Jrsus bowed HU ctsuely head 
With : " Whar art ihnu, thou thin^t forlurn? ” 
" Oh, I am u rich man's it said, 

* “ 'J'hat ditnl vrv I was b«HT>. 


“ And^aowesl Thwi la>fd Chrijii, ihU hour, 
Who k no west all IW b«*fni sivill Im'. 

That (he i^eat ship, new Habel's Towtr, 

. I.s^ .lunk bocNrirh the sen? 

** 'J'lic ircbcriJ pierced her moiMrous side. 

As frail os any coi'kleslwll, 
w With a great she plunged and dini, 

Oh, Lwd, wlbot need of Nm?'* 

Son. 1 was there and saw thre die. 

The unstable waters bore Me up 
Whoso hollowed hand can hold rhe sky. 

Sun, vtars, as in a cup. 

*' I. Shepherd of the Ocean, irfiwd; 

(rallxTcd My lambs, gatlwrrd Mv shoi*p: 

Saw rich men greatly die at last.* , 

Yea, who* they lost they ke«'p. 


*' That whirh they cast away tliey save. 

They paid their debt ia full. One brcnih: 
Smiled on the iiviumerahle grave, 
leaped, and found I.ife, not Dcnih. 

'* Not Ihrough tl»c needle's rye may fare 
The camel: by a straker g.'itr, 

Nnk^ and scourged, made clean and bare, 
The rich man enu?rs late." 


THE CANADIAN CAVALIERS. 

*' The most wonderful body of mounted men 
In the world,*' ^hat h the description which 
Miss A. D. Cameron gives of the Royal North* 
West Mounted Police. She says It is a com* 
bination of nil sorts of men drawn together 
by the winds of. heaven:— 

Five years ago the roll<call of one division dk> 
cieaed an ez-midshipman; a son of tlw Gpyvnor of 
** a OritisI) Colony; a medical student from^blin; a 
grandson of a Captain of the line; a Cambridge B. A.,* 
three ex-troopers of the Scots Greys; the brabier of 
a Yorkshire Baronet, and a goodly tinkling of/he 


ubiquitous Scots. For years a son of Charles 
Dickens did valiant service with this force, and has 
left behind him a bor^ (at yet unpublished), '' Seven 
Ynars Without Beer'*! 

In Regina scrvrK a ror]ior:il who hours a name 
famous among the famous names of Uk old nobility 
of Di'nmark. Wlu'n I.ord .Aberdeen was Governor- 
General of Canada 1 k' paid an official visit to the 
Prairie Provinces, making a temporary stay at Fort 
Macleod in Aihertci. When His Rxcetleney asked 
for his despatches and the accumulated mail, rlie 
trooper wlk> rode up and lianded* them lo him at 
the Kalute w'oa hU own m'pliew, u full private of 
the R.N.W.M.r. In Ihis force it is service uitd 
not ancient lincago which counts, and many a 
ciKiKtnhIc if tranKfrrred lo a State functUNi in 
Ixvidoft WiKild have io Uilu' prenxieiue of ewry 
offiiyr in tlic dctarliment. 


A LAY OF A TIMBER' CAMP. 

Mu. Morki'ijn Kkkwkn, In a skclcli whirh he 
rontribulea to the yulwntit ffiTictn of the laTO 
Senator Jones, of Nevada, says that he might 
have lictn a fleiighirul wriUT of vcrnaculnr 
ikiggcnd. and publishes mhuv. charming s’crses 
on "Silver J.nek'si Religion." It is a lay of a 
timber enmp in California. There was a sceptic 
amongst them wIki used lo "sit and weave 
highf.ilutin* words together, saying what lys 
didn't lielk vc " i— 

As for rnkncles and such like 
Twas more than he could slan\ 

And fur him they railed the Saviour, 

He was just a common man. * 

** Yo're A liar," shouted some one, 

** And you've got to take that hock,** 

‘njfD oN'ervhody startod, 

TwAS I he mire of Silver Jack. 

Jack rlickixi his fistK together 

And ho vhueki>d his coat and cried ; 

** *Tw«s by lliiil thar religion 
My mother lived and dic^. 

• .And tliough I hawn't a I wavs 

Used the Ixird exactly right, 

\A'hen 1 hoar a chump abuse him. 

He must cat his words or fight." 

Bob preferrey to fight, and " ihc}' Tit for 
foriy minuttfs *’;— 

At last Jack got Bob under. 

And he slumkH? him or twyai; 

When Hob finally admitted 
The Divinity of C . , . . 

.Still Jerk kept reasoning with him, 

Till the cuss began lo yell, 

And allowed he'd been mistaken 
In his viewa concerning Hell. 

So the controversy was ended and the bottle 
WAS kindly pa$>$ed rmindi-p 

And we drank to jAk's RellgVon, 

In a quiet sort of way. , 

So the spread of infidelity * 

Was checked in camp that day. , ’ 







The Reviews Reviews. 


TfiE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 

Revibwbss are stilt concerned with the 
Italkan problem, but they have practically 
nothing new to say, and guesswork is the order 
of the day. Mr. Nevinson and Dr. Dillon take 
up tlie running for the Conternporary, but their 
prophecies and solutions lack conviction, l^dy 
Cavendish deals with The Peril of Armenia/* 
and foresees a recrudescence of massacre when 
rhe discredited soldiers return to An.itoUa. 

Mr. Theodore Taylor, M.P., writes on 

Opium: a Live Question," records the un* 
desirable part played in the traffic by EngUnd, 
and puts in ji plea for justice to China. Me 
says' 

The ^ium dealers are calling fer their pound of 
deah. They ask Hii Majesty's Oovemment either 
to force China to take thdr opium or suspend the 
Calcutta auction sales for a while. ] urged the 
India Office In June last to stop further planting. 
[;et them do that and soon the hitter cry of the 
opium speculator vlll be heard no more. I.ee us 
stop the production and atop the hatoful compulsion 
up^ a regenerate China struggling to be free. 
Nothing leu Is consistent wUh the thrice recorded 
^demnatlon of this traffic by the House of 
Commons as " morally Indefensible." Nothing less 
can uttsfy the oonadence of the British public. 

The Rev. Hon. E. Lyttelton contributes a 
much-needed article on " Meditation and 
Health." The various Christian churches have 
)>een too long content with the scantiest of 
negations when the faith healrr and religiou.s 
scientist have lx>ldly jumped the orthodox claim. 
Mr. Lyileltoo comes to grips with the New 
Mystics when he says :— 

The challenge to them is simpiv this:—They are 
now open to the indictment of having borrowed 
certain doctrines frrsn Cltristianky and them 

into an unintdligiUe system, quast-philosopMc ana 
quasi^cifsKific,. while at the same time JheV ignore 
nit the foundations on which Christianity and this 
modern adaptation of it equally, rest. For the 
foundation on which Christian belief in the l,ove of 
God Feats is the sacrifire of the Son of God. 'Pve 
Nes* Mystics invite mankind to a ** conversion " 
quite as ndiral and as complete as the rlumge 
undergone by Saul the Pharisee so that hi* became 
Paul the joyous witness (o a Personal God through 
unspeakable toils and sufierings. If (he Christum 
appeal has survived the storms of eighteen centuries 
it is because K is baaed on a serure foundatioo. If 
it often fails of Hs effect, what shred of reason is 
there to suppose that it can be Tna4e more efficadous 
by being baM on an obscure and disputable set of 
scientific dogmas? Thg Intelkctual a^Kct U lew 
comparably more difficult, and It ts quite Impossible 
to see hoi( shnple minds can be won by talk of 

ccsn)1c mqmory who can resist the appeal, 

s , 


Come uiuo Me. all yc that labour nruf are haavy 
laden, and I will give you rest." 

Other articles of interest are " Divorce Law. 
and Its Reform,'* by Hon. H. Gorell Baiiei; 
" The Abolition of the Ruksian Mir/’ by Boris 
Lebedeff; and "Sleep and Her Tv 9 ln Sister, 
Death/’ by Dr. Dudley Buxton. 


THE BRITISH REVIEW. 

Wb welcome the first number of the British 
ffmiew, which absorbs the Of:ford and Cam¬ 
bridge i?n*iew> .and bids fair to rival the estab¬ 
lish^ reviews in iu breadlh of view nnd attain- 
munt of a human level of symp.athy ami useful- 

I'he editor, Mr. Richard Jofmitoo W.Ukcr, iS . 
to be congratulated upon liis team, nnd the 
writers upon their ordered restraint,^ fpr the 
workaday reader soon tires of die false values 
of inflated style and topsy-turvy strictures on 
men and things which nru merely clever. 

VVe notice the articles by Mr. Gibbs aqd Mr. 
Litchfield Woods in ano(l 4 r oclumn, but these 
by no means exhaust the good thingH. Sir 
Arthur Quillcr-Couch touches n pleasing chorb 
with his " If Every Face were Friendly,*' from 
tt hich we cannot forbear to quote the closing 
paragraph:— 

The shortest way to thii would Mcm to be by 
living bravely, loving where wc can« dealing rour, 
leoudy, endeavouring to give <iur adversaries cr^it 
for ^pod kuentaons. No one—if men were frank— 
ran give U5 sixpenny worth of information concern- v 
mg any other world we may inhabit; but there's a 
pluHirc ill leaving a name to roll up, whrn men 
happen to remembw it. a certam light in the eyes 
,snd the impulsive words, " I wUh vou hod known 
him I” 

Mr. Cecil Chesterton is at his best in his 
.sug|;ostlve article od " Huxley cind the Catholic 
Faith/* although he strains the orgumenl some¬ 
what un<lu 1 y ou behalf of tlio Church of his ** 
faith. Mr. Gerald Maude avoids being;, dog¬ 
matic in his treatment of " George Tyrrell in 
His Life/' and Mr. F. M. Atkinson renders a 
service in his criticism of the unfettered fticedom 
of Universities, as illustrated in " The X^essort 
of Hristt^ University." Mr. F. E. Smith 
appears as "a sort of " moralist in Bnimaire, 
and we trust he fully appreciates the application 
of his dtefa when he says « 

Every action taken was explicable only as part of 
a rarofully considered coup d'ital, the objMt of 
which was to subvert the existing Constltutloa of 
France. If Napokon, convicted of such an aCttsi]^, 
had been suared, those who spared him wculd bpva ' .. 
deserWd af) the retribution which hU aurvivat wotiU ' ’ j 
assuredly have brought them. 'i 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Five articles deal in one way or another with 
the ^Balkan situation and have claimed separate 
notice. 

^ A WAR TORRES PON dent's ADVENTURE. 

Mr. Angus Hamilton tells his experience ns a 
captured war correspondent. Riding from the 
l^urklsh lines, he was seized by Bulgarian troops. 
After being promiK^d courteous treatment be 
was declared by another company of ofHcers to 
be u Turkish ^y, and condemned to be shot 
next morning. His statements were declared to 
be lies and his credentials fo^erics. Happily 
he was Identliied in time and eventually liberated, 
with apologies for his mattro?itment. 

o to nR OUT or bnclakd now Kovewber'e there I 

Mr. K. G. Aflnlo gives a very comprehensive 
world«surNxy of \s inter resorts to be commended 
^ Englishincn. For winter sports he speaks of 
SwiCicrfand and Norway, Russia nnd Canada; 
for seekers of wamith he commends Kgypt os 
piueh to be preferred to the Riviera, extols 
British H.ast Africa and Uganda. Dread of the 
Hngllsh winter and improved facilHios of travel 
send mdh f.nr and wide. 

TIIR CULT OF IMPfRIALlSVs 


Mr. Sidney Low recommends for the study of 
Empire the establishment of a separate Depart- 
ment of Imperkil Studies in London University, 
possibly nt the I«ondpn S<*hool of Economics, 
professors (i) of the History of ihc British 
En^pirc; (a) of the Laws and Constitutions of 
the Empire; (3) of Its Economics, Industries, 
Communications and Fiscal Systems; {4) of im¬ 
perial Hthnolc^y nnd AnthrofMi^ogy. The Duke 
of Westminster bents the big Imperial drum 
with vigour .and skill, only, however, In insist 
that the most urgent task the moment is to 
embark upon n campaign of Imperial education 
in favour of Mr. Ch.ai^crlain's policy of Im¬ 
perial Preference, and, IIk ref ore to subscribe to 
the Imperial Fund. 

LITERATURE. RHILQSOPHV AND ART. 

Professor Maurice Gerothwc^l contributes an 
interesting study of Alfred de Vigny on genius 
and woman. Lady Theodora Davidson dis^ 
cusses the award of the Grand Prix de Littdrature 
given by the AcRddmie Fran^aise this year to 
Andrd Lafon, author of '' L’Elivc Gillca.*' She 
sketchesBthc life of the author nnd describes the 
work. She says that this aod two other prise 
romances are distinguished by simple piety and 
ihf citlt of unobtrusive goo^ess. Mr. P. P. 
Hwe discusses St J«in Hankm *and hk 
** Comedy of Reongniiion," and prophesies that 
Hsnkia.'s work will keep its place because It wiH 
continue to give pleasure. Mr. Maurice Hewlett 


discusses problems of psychology under the 
metaphor of a house with its windows. Sir 
Hubert von Herkomer supplies a number^ of 
hints on sketching from N.nture for the use of 
students of small experience. 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

The Jnnu.’iry numlicr is a dislinct .ndvnnrc on 
the Sathnai Rmew .ivcrngc. There arc not so 
many of the old tunes playeih over, and the 
strident note is less frequently heard. 
it is true, vilibes Mr. Lloyd George, the new 
Crusader,’* in the most approved Nfitionnl 
Review s(3*le. The writer concludes with n gibe 
nt Ihc unearned increment of a million and a 
half possibly obtained by “clever and well- 
informed outsiders,** ulto bought Murroni shares 
ni ;^*2 and sold them at ' 

Earl Percy insists on the duty of every 
patriotic man to support Lord Rol)cris in Ids 
demand for univers.al military sorvic'c. He 
declares that '* tlie voluntary syitlcm has broken 
down completely.** It is inlcrosting to put by 
iIk side of this sweeping denunciation a state¬ 
ment in the s.imc review by “ Washington,’* 
w'ltose article is elsewhere noticed, th.at “for 
the first time since Waterloo England Is able to 
throw a military forre of consequence on> Con¬ 
tinental soil,'* and that this f.nct *' should con¬ 
tribute towards rem^ying any inferiority In 
men from which France would suffer.*’ 

*rhc mid-Scolland ship canal Is vigorously 
advocateil by Mr. Robert Bird. He presses for 
the direct route from the Forth to the Clyde. 
This route would follow the Kelvin Valley, p.ast 
(he Largest numlwr of towns, and through a 
district rich in minerals. It wouhl be cut at sea- 
level, with only one lock at each end. Its 
length would bo 29 miles, its grealrst rutting 
160 ft. deep, and a ship would p.ass over the 
distance in ,4) hours. Its cost would be 
;/r24,ooo,ooo-4hat Is, only ;^.'3,ooo,ooo inore 
than (he alternative route vid loch IxMnond and 
the Forth Valley, through agrirultur.al country 
with sparse popula I kin and without towns, .and 
51 miles in kngltu Glasgow and the West of 
Sootland are stated to be umnnimouslv fn favour 
of the direct route. From Glasgow the distance 
saved would be 626 miles to Hull, 432 to 
Dundee, 271 to London, 487 to Hamburg. Im¬ 
mense commercial advantage is expected, and 
it would be a nav.il “ b.ack door to Rosyth.** 
The future of Japan exercises Mr. E. Bruce 
Mitf^d. The old order, monarchical and re¬ 
ligious, is giving way to irreligion, material 
ends, and even S^ialism.* But he Anticipates no 
danger of .aggression, either from lapanor from 
China. TIw union, if oot the fusion* of these 
two races Is regarded by him a* Inevitablo, but 
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• « 


unless the West is unpnrdonahly negress)vc» 
there is no Yellow Peril for the world. 

Tlie <'onscr\’ntism of Amcritsin p<ililk:s is 
deplored by Mr. M.nurlcc Ix>w, ns shoun in 11 h' 
nntiquntcd cightccnth-(x*ntury arr.'ingemcnt of 
nn inicrvjil r>f four nxmlhs between I he eUniion 
of the Pr<!sidcnt nml his entiTing on oflux*. Mr. 
I^w iintiripnics th^it the new larlfT |;iw will not 
reduce the cost of living nor nffivt ihe wages of 
ihr working cMssc's. 

Sir W. N, Genry diM'usses llu* old ond Ibe 
new hind fioliey in Hriiish West Africa, .ind 
pleads that llu* old is Utter. Miss Maud 
i.nndcHt's exp(*rieme at a German Kinaiorium* 
niul Mr. Morelua Krruen's awmori.il sketch <d 
Senator Jones, of N'ev'ada, nviUe vivacious and 
huinorous reading. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 

Art, llieralure, mtunnies and ndigion arc 
wvU rcf>re.s<*ni<'d in ilir Jamiarv number. Hut 
p til I ties pn^driminale. One or two articles have 
hern separately ntenlioned. 

niJcta: vjkws ok iiomr hoi.r. 

* Mr. Maujioe Woods l.inwnts the lack of niton* 
tion that hnn been paid to (he industrinl nft|)Oct 
of Hume Kule, and in csf>rci.dly indignant with 
the English LaUiur Party fur having rcfus(*d 
to inchide faelury legislation its Imperially bind¬ 
ing equ.illy on Ireland .nnd Great Ilriiain. Mr. 
J. H. Morgan, Profess^ir of Cnnstiiulinnal I^iw, 
warmly c*oinmends tlw Home Rule HIU, and 
e^ptx'killy applauds Its dtstinguisbitig fe.alurc 
of flexIbilUy. Nowhere arc (here any h.Tfd 
and fast lines of denut rent ion. TU* Earl of 
Dunraven pUads again for srtllcincn! hy eon* 
Mnt, and urges that, as (he Radical Party have 
adopted the agrarian fxdiey of the I'nionis^ 
Parly as expressed in Mr, Wyndham’s A«i of 
iqo;^, then* would Iw great future g:fin lo tliem 
if the Unionist Parly would adopt the Radical 
political policy. He insists that sc*tilcmcnt hv 
consent is the tmly way of securing a perm.aDCiX 
solution. 

SMALL IIOLTtJNG.S IS SCOTLAND. 

Mr. T. Jamles<m, Dirwtor of Agrlodiural 
Resenreh, (ilaslerberry, Aberdeen, offers a 
f)a in staking criticism of tfie. Small Hcddfngs 
bUl. He says tfu* ofTtr of small holdings to 
farm talKiurcrs is ust^lcss unless there is given 
security of tciutrc at a fixed rent, and free %n\c. 
He would also In sc it restrictions against morl* 
gaging and (tgainst tub^livision. He would 
also have^gho Stale guarantee to the small ]and> 
holdei;, in «Tidiik>n to his own ;£too, the loan of 
unothei* ;^ioo required for stocking, ns well ns 


of ,^250 for future extensiem. He would, In 
short, adopt the simj^c fnrm*fcu system. 

THE DRATN OV COLD IN INDIA. 

Mr. Morelon h'rcwen holds oul the following 
c heerful prospect. He says :— 

When the isle U told in Ihc eomple^ Govern- 
iiK'nl Returiv next AprH It will he founa 4 hat Indki 
IviK drained us in two years of fully 70 millions 
sterling of g«»id, Next the banking world will 
aw*aken to llte idptster signlfirnnre of these figures, 
and will dUeover that the foundations for its huj^e 
paper emissions have bivn undermiiHvt. We shall 
then have .1 10 |ht rent, bank rate; credit ron- 
irarlion; and a huge siibsi(tent>e of the whole plane 
uf |>rieex »hown by tlic fall in (1 h* '* index numbers.*' 

His H'marks suggest that the old prolik*m of 
th( silver sl.indard may hv revived by the silver 
coni rad with the Montagus. 

WRHR wms'a l•OKTHAITS l*OT-lKH/.RRS ? . 

Mr. M. n. Spk*lmnnn,» while glonft ing the 
|iorlrailure of Mr. 0 , p. Wrdls, says ilia I Wall* 
frankly disliked portrut-pniniing. He regarded 
il simply as his '* hast*of supply.*' His aH find 
g(*niu* lay in iIh* painting uf ethical com* 
posiltons: - * 

Hnd Walts painud nothing hut his {XirtmlU thd; 
wouM have I'onsrituted him, ImMIi ur to merit, im¬ 
portance. and I he sheer outpiu of labtmr they repre- 
sent, one of Ihc greatest mawterR of the En^lUh 
srhool; a lew of them set him very rx<urly, if tiot 
quite, armuig the highest of any scIkhiI and of any 
period. .^nU yet he accounted ifiein of relatively inr 
less .lerount iKnn hU works In ollur dirorlionK, and 
<k)ublles5 they' r>reupiiHl infinitely les* of lime .‘ind 

thought. 

• OTHRR ARTICLKS. 

The (Hike of Hedford Insists that the Sfiocial 
Infantry Reserve has rollap.scd. Mr. G. F. 
.\bboll dis('uss4*s the prospn'ts of pea 1*0 at IIk* 
l..on(lon Conference. I'rofcssor R. Y. Tyrrell in 
an essay on style in English literal ure argues 
that style n^sts chiefly on expression in words, 
with the essential condition ih.Tl the underlying 
ihouglu slmuld have a certain bigness. J* Tlic 
lieginning of the Gospel of« Luke is an idyll in 
English, a patois in Greek.*' Mrs. Charlton 
pleads for the protection of animals' in India 
from cruelly. Mr. G. R. S. Me.^d describes the 
spiritual effWts produced by socitd concentration 
in pag.'in and gno.stic circles tinder the title of 
*• Mystical Experiments on llw Frontiers of 
Early Christendom.*' .• 

THE ENGLISH REVIEW. 

The failure of the January number is Mr. 
Frederic Harrison's confession of abrt^, for in 
his forecast " 191,1 ** he succumbs to the full 
fears of German invasion, peril here 1 peril there ! 
and danger everywhere! Mr. Harrison's 
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Cass^&ndru-like message n)akoi» excellent reading 
for political faint-hearts who daily expect the 
end of all things. Evidently 3 rituin is fn 
extremUj for he say^ t—• 

1 ^ US cincentratv, let us draw in lilts Km|Mrc, 
whilst there is yet lioK', even m Rome did when the 
Romans^orn no lun^ filled lier legions, when llic 
provinces ^xmkl bear no further taxes, and when 
massos of her workers eared little for War or for 
Kmpjrv. Our case is not wholly dissimilar. Ootle<, 
Vai^als, Teutons, Hvms are gtithered in millkms 
around us. Our outlying provinies and conquests, 
however tempting, arc no longer within our power 
to defend. The Mediterranoun is now a mere trap. 
It is idle to think that one, or even two. Army 
Cor|>s-^with a battle Mjuiidron^ could be spared out 
rhere on African cousU, if we had to defend otir 
island and cur food MipplU's. And it is hJIu tu siqv 
|K>se that such a modirate force could suffice agaimX 
a really greut utlock from Mediterranean Powctm: 
(|pd who knows how soon German aimies m.'iy be 
at TrMe? 

I 

This nuiy conecuvulily bt! fulHlled tu tho letter, 
hut wc would niher the w'urning had oomc from 
hnc more experienced in the fearsome joys of 
pessiiftism. « 

After* trembling with Mr. Harrison :it the 
weird waltzlnp' of the phantom moth In the 
candle of dcslmy it is quite refreshing to study 
** The Bluebottle," under the kindly guldaiH'e o( 
Henri Fabre. We may surely lake courage 
from the averted fate of the Dy which tMlinueth 
to light where it will, saving only Chut the dead 
aTb immune from its altcniKHis, as the ingenious 
nnturaJist siys" 

In the hope uf .'iw'ok(*iiing us to a due sense of our 
insignilicancr, pulpit orators soinctinw^ niulc«» an 
iinfarr use of the ^ave and its worms. Lrt us put 
IU1. faith in their dreary rhetoric. The chemistry of 
HKin's final dissolution is eloquent enough of our 
emptiness: there is j>o ^leed to add imaginary 
horrors. The worm of the sepulchre is an invention 
of cantankerous minds, incapable of sodng thii^s 
as they are.* Covered by but a few inches oi earth, 
the dead can sleep their quiet sleep : no Fly will ever 
come take advantage of them. 

Dr. Dillon is m his element in *' The Chinese 
Pale of Settlement," where he discusses, the 
rival claims of the nations, with psiriicular 
reference to thp fate of Mongolia. 

" Avon " makes an interesting suggestion in 
his ** Dcmocmcf and Public Honours" that 

new orders should be created to recognise the 

tvork d6ac by women and citizens who have 
deserved well of the public, but are outside the 
ranks of the various services. There is much 
t«tth in the statement that:— 

The ^stnoera^ ft coming to see c^t public 
honours, rightly bestowed and In the true omt, are 
the best antidote to the standards of the milUonalre. 
Our age. which suffers from a plethora ol mil* 
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Ikmaircs, needs especially a standard of public 
honours, or the world would find itself with no 
public estimate of valines Kave tikc standard of Midas. 


THEOSOPHIC AND OCCULT 
MAGAZINES. 

0 . S. AsfNDALE, M.A,, LL.B., Princiiwl uf 
the Central Hindu College, Benares, writing In 
the Thcosophist for December, gives a vivid 
word picture of the Theosopliicul Odlege be 
would like to see founded. Tlie Jirticlc is 
Intensely Interrsting, :ind many the sug- 
g'cstions might well be followed by colleges 
already in existeni'c. Tint same writer gives 
an amnint uf a beautiful astral experience. For 
a moment ihc veil was lifted; he was with 
Alcyone, and In the presence tif one of (Ite great 
Masters. 'They talk of the futve. Suddenly 
I he scene changes, .and ilH'y are in Indb. 
Alcyone is standing on a hill; below him 
stretches a vast (smeourse of peufde listening 
os he tells them of the oneness U .'ill life, of (he 
brotherhood of man and of the Fatherhood of 
(Jod. Evt^lhing I see arounc^ nw radiates 
the unity, the stillness, and tlic peace, and 1 
uatrh. as it were, how Alcyone—is it One 
greater th.iii lie?—calls to his aid all the forces 
uf Nature, so th:it every creature, e\ cry tree, f vci^ 
plant, every flower, every stone, every blade of* 
gfiiss, seems to sing with him bis great Song 
<»f l^ovc." So he describes his vision, showing 
how truly the luvx of the Divine Father is 
shown in all thing.s iill around. OtlKT articles 
uf interest are "Reason and Faith," by C. 
Shuddemagrti, Ph.D., and " Tlw; Force of tlw 
M.'isicr," hy C. W. Lcadbcater. 

'J*hc Christmas NiimIxT of (lie Occult licvivv 
cunta 1 ns several good a rl i cles. Elliott O * Donnell, 
writing on "Cats and the Unknown," main¬ 
tains that (he cat has the psychic faculty of 
•rent. He sa.ys: "1 believe in this psychic 
faculty of smell lies wliully, or in f^rtutvr part, 
tlM sUutiAn to the riddle—Why is ilic cat 
unc;inny? " G^eraldine de Roheck contributes a 
very interesting article on " Abnormal Phe¬ 
nomena in ihc Lives of the Saints." Nina H. 
Scott tells of (he beliefs and superstitions of the 
inhabit ants of the Isle of Islay, where Ihc "evil 
eye " is :t (error and the presence of the " little 
people *' an ack nowledged f.iec. 11 a rry J. 
Strutton writes on " 'Die MysticjU Mary." * 

The Theosophical Palk for Deceml>cr is full of 
Inlervsl and contains many beautiful photo- 
griphjt. Lydia Ross, M.D., writes against 
capital pum^ment in an .nrticlc entitled " A Blot 
on the Record." Twoosdasonable papers are 
contributed by Charles Maxon and Gertrude van 
Pelt, M.D., entitled respectively Message 

of Christmastide " and " The Christos I^gfend." 
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The Review or Reviews'. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

TtiK denth, in bis clghty^ninth year, of Cut* 
diAul Qipecelatro, Archbishop of Capuu, the 
one-time friend of Newman and one of the grand 
old men of Italy, N'cncrated throughout the 
country, hns called forth regrets from .*iJl parties. 
Through all Ibo troubles between Church and 
State, Cardinal Capecelatro combined perfect 
' loyalty to Tope and King. As a result many 
hoped toset hlmVopt on the death of Leo XJJI.; 
he was the favourite camlidalc both of the Tt.ilian 
Oovcrnmcuc and of the German Emperor, hut 
his great nge str>od in his way. Both the 
IfAssegfta Ntizioua}e and the Nuova Antolo/^itt 
publish laudatory articles, the latter one of 
special interest by the Scnai<»r R. de Ctacirc. 

^ I*, do Mai tel, also in the AntologiOt discusses 

an old theory \hat the Taj Mahal at Agfa was 
designed, not by a Mohammedan, hut by an 
Italian archil e'er, a eerlain Ucronimo Vcrooco, 
who died at J^ah<ire in 1640, and whose tomb, 
wilb the inscription, is still to be seen at Agra. 
Tht* main evidence for the story is derived from 
the contemporary narrative of a Portuguese mis- 
slomiry. I)c Mattel admits that at present the 
iont4'ntion is not wltolly proven, but he trusts 
il\c day uill come tvlMi) Italixins may talk of 
Vrronco*s Taj with as much proud assurance as 
ilicy now s|)eak of (aioito's Campanile. 

I'he revietvs continue to be fuU of the inter* 
national situation, and, in a^ate of much bitent 
Ifostilby towards Austria, they support their ally 
in demanding an autonomous Albania, and no 
Servian outlet on the Adriatic. The Hfo !nt**r^ 
ruisiitutiU, i)w* Pacifist organ cdllcd by Dr. 
Mnncta, wehvmcs the renewal of ihi Triple 
iMliaiKV, as offering, with all its drawbacks, the 
best guarantee of Kuropcaii peace. Writing in 
the k as sepia ('onti-iuporanca on the Peace of 
Lausanne, tiu; Deputy F. Nuns)ante declares 
to have f>cci» a satisfactor>' peace, if scarcely as 
glorious :is Ii:dv had the right to ))Ope for. 
Another deputy, A, Torre, describes the outcome 
of the Balkan alliam't* as most p]e«ising to Italy, 
.and s:itisfaelory lo till Europe save only to 
Austria, who S4*cs lier road to the . 4 £gcan 
blocked. I'hc author TCmarks incidentally that 
* Italy might have had Tripoli with Austrian con« 
scot as early as 1908 had she chosen. The num* 
ber also contains a striking one*act play by De 
[Tobcrli, 'Ml Rosario,’’ which has tnjo/y^ a 
marked success at the Manaoni Theatre at Milan. 

With a view to strengthening both the navy 
and the mercantile senke, the Rassegmi 
•Ndsipnofr pleads fi»r*:t thorough reform of the 
^ naV;d t^diools and instit&tcs that exist in various 
of the porls. and surest a that they 

: fdiould be <(^n^ctTed from tlK control of ibe 
L Education Dmr.tinpnt to that of the Ministry 


of Marine. It U felt that with the altered pos> 
tioo intbc Mediterranean Italy's welfare depends 
largely^ 00 her naval power, and that wiu her 
extensive coast-line she could easily possess a 
large reserve of skilled sailors and fishermen if * 
her maritime education were organised on a 
practical basis. • 

An unusually attractive number of the Em* 
pciriam opens with a lavishly illustnited article by 
W. Ritter describing the art of the Russian scene- 
painter, I^con Bakst, the designer of the scenery 


and costumes for D'Anaunsio^s" St. Sebastian. 

The writer gives u very suggestive unolvsis of 
his art, pointing out how it rcprcschts tite ten- 
dt'ncy of the time towards everything Asiatic, of 
which the passion for tb«' Russian ballet is but a 
f^mptom. This tendency, he contends, Is 
(krived largely from Jewish sources j U is a non- * 
Christ bin tendency, that is attracted rather tha9» 
rcjx'lled by the pagan voluptuousness Hitd^tcn 
crude colouring of bll Eastern art. Another 
illustrated article describes the treasures of the 
Layard colkctlon at Venice, and frankly 
expresses the hope that they wiU not be allowed 
to leave Italy in order to be tnlnsferrc<l to our 
Natk>nal Gallery. ^ 

The f.'tvillii CuHolica attacks the Italian 
Government for refusing the Exequatur to the 
new Archbishop 0/ Genou on the ground of its 
being an infringement ot Papal rights under the 
Law of Guarantees. Anoth^ article urges the 
Centre Party in Germany to agitate for lbs 
readmission <4 Uie Jesuits. 
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■ THE SPANISH REVIEWS.' 

EspaAa Afodrprra contains an article on die 
Incapacity of the Sj^aniards,'’ in which the 
wrher explains the present conditions in his 
country. .It is often s:ud, and very glibly, that 
Spaniards are behind in science, industry, art, 
and what not, and that thqy are Incapable nowa¬ 
days of anything great; by all this is meant that 
Spaniards are decadent. As a matter of* fact, 
the Spanish people are ni capable as most 
others, but there is a rise and fall, a time when 
talent is seen everywhere and a time when there 
is little or none. Spain is now in the trough of 
the ^a, while Germany (with Yhom she is fre¬ 
quently compared in an unfavourable manner) is 
on the crest of the wave. Spain trill have her 
time again. In the essays on "Modem 
America *’ we have some facts about South 
American Imperialhm; it is not at all like the 
European ^variety, and is in reality an instinctive 
consolidation for protectioo against c North 
Americnn and European dangers. The ABC 
of South America 11 the rapproehemgftt of 
Argents, Bcaril, nod Chfle. 





** Social Studies '* are oontinued in Ciudad de 
Ofos, afid some earnest words are addressed to 
Catholic associations; it is the duty of woi^c- 
men belonging to such societies to uphold the 
' faith and be just, even when that course may be 
detrimentai to the m:iCcrial advantage of motn* 
bers, for fpstict: and truth are invaluable. IIk 
members must not be led away by seltish or 
specious doctrines that may be preaclied by 
Swialisis or other people. l*he Inlegratioti of 
Ideas ” is a thoughtful ^ilosophjcal article; 
ideas, we are told, are really deeds resulting 
from the intelligence and tliey have their effect 
upon ua 

In lui Lectura we have the continuation of 
the article on Logometry, an attempt to con* 
struct a theory of the true measurement (or the 
value) of word.'t; the writer gives tables showing 
hftw a word first strikes us as wc see the tiling 
it rCfffeScnts (as a tr^] and the poclisulion of 
the word and Its gent*ml elevation into some* 
thing almost divine, 'i'hc Balkan war forms Ihe 
peg OR which to hang an acuouut of the Hidkan 
Stated (the nuqjfber of their iohabit.'ints, their 
respective afCiis and trade), the history of ilic 
Afferent nations and tlie junbitioosof llic peof^e. 
Another contribution consists oi a somewhat 
poetical description of the mountains in the 
neighbourhood of the Rivec. Manranurcs, con* 
cerning which river a writer said long ago that 
the proper lime to see Madrid was when there 
vnis *' not u dre^ of water in the Manzaoares." 
The scenery and the river, as described by the 
author of this article, are jnngniriccrrt. 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

**The Defence of the^ Dutch In<Kcs** i.s the 
title of a very interesting contribution to Dc 
(Uds. The best kind of defence for island pn%~ 
sessions is a navuJ one and the Dutch Indian 
colonics are well grouped for defensive pur* 
poses; where the isJancl Is large, as with Java, 
and <&eU populated, military strength may be 
sufheient, or almost so, but with smaller ant I 
sparsely inhabited places a strong navy Is ncues* 
sary. So Holland must increase her naval 
power and must have the best of ships and armn* 
ments, super-Dr^dnougbts, and all. In Java 
it would be possible, and advisable, to have n 
rthtive ^my. In another article the position o( 
Cura^ad, in the Dutch Antilles, is discussed with 
respect to its future, When frttffic through the 
Panama Canal shall be in full swing; it should 
a harbour of call for vessels leaving for the 
canal ffom such widely'different parts of (be 
globe as North and Central Europe, the Mediter* 
rtdeiia. South Africa and North, East and South 

Agterica. Some of the sbipo would have to 

• ^ 


make a deviation from the regular line, but the 
advantages would outweigh the disadvantages 
of such a small deviation. All Dutch steamers 
would naturally use the harbour, for coal and 
water could be obtained. The harbour at pre¬ 
sent is not ready for such a large Increase as 
may be expected, but it can be enlarged. The 
Ivarliest History of the Jews’* gives some re^id* 
able details concerning the Israelites In Holland, 
where they do not appear to 'have taken up 
their abo^ until the fourteenth century, 
although they had settled in surrounding coun¬ 
tries much earlier and Holland was a trading 
nation that would attract taich shrewd mer¬ 
chants. The writer supplies what seems to he 
good evidence that the Jews were there long 
prior to the fourteenth century and that there 
ivcrc Jewish persecutions in Holladd in 1146 .ind 
I lyr. 

Irogni dr« Tijds has an article on the 
dcrK'iencies of tlio Dutch Army; too much stress 
is laid on whnl is crmimonly termed discipline, 
but the idea of discipline varies considerably; 
wiih unfavourable results from a military point 
of view, while the junior officers do not have a 
good chance of proper training. In short, the 
Dutch are grumbling about Uieir Army as -wc 
arc about ours. ** The Philosophy of History’' 
is an essay on the posubilily m constructing a 
science of the causes of certain events; having 
regard to the different psychc^ogicol factors 
{compare (he people of Western Europe'u'iih 
those of China, for instance), the task would be a 
very difficult one. 

Among other ccatribulions of Interest, Dv 
Tijdspiegel oonloins one on *' A Kingly Sport,’* 
meaning hunting. Tlie value of this sport for 
everyone is emphasised, and it Is particularly 
recommended for soldiers, as it inculcates quali¬ 
fies of great value—<oo1ness, dexterity, mental 
alnrtness, .and so forth. An Instance is .recorded 
of a commander wbo obtained leave to have 
twelve horses placed by the military authorities 
at the disposal*of ^cers for hunting purpost^s, 
so as to spare thdr own mounts. 

EJsevUr opens with an account of Th. van 
Hoytema and his calendars, which are very 
popular. An article, fully illustrated, on Emile 
Jaques-Dalcroxe and his system of musical train¬ 
ing called riiythmic gymnastics will pnobablv 
have tbe greatest attraction for tbe render. A 
brief account of this system appeared in the 
December. Rrviuw. Some of the pictures give 
an idea of the manner in which the students 
''perform*' a piece and indicate tbe time in 
which it is written as well os the notes of which 
it is made up; other illustrations show incidents 
in the college life at Hellerau. Some oa^ea on 
Bali and its inhabitants are also worth ihemlon. 


The Book of the Month. 



SATAN’S VISIBLE WORLD.' 

Where are you going to . ^ .f 


Tin? Crimimil Law Anic*ndmcnt Bill has 
pjissccl. . . . .S®(>lbnd Van! has full ixiwcr . . . 
hut all wfm know anything; of ^uch mailers 
realist ihal ihls is but one step forw.ird. The 
nation has mrulo ihe step; now it is bx piiblir 
opinion lo continue to bc^siir itself befeire our 
customary inertia rriulvrs ihe law inoperniive or 
pent)Us its oflicers -men often of like passions 
** with the 0(Tenders lo wink at the wrotHf-doin^* 
or pursue the wron^f people. 

But even ninv Ihe many kium of Ihe under¬ 
world as a name only. JIcnee I his vivid novel 
of Miss Kobins. Usually the '* novel with n 
purpose” is mi overlaid with Ihe ** purpt>si* ” 
that ” art ” is nearly invisible. There is no 
need to fear that when the author of the Ofrti 
Quest iofi u se s 1 H'r {x: n. Her a rt isl ir i^eni us 1 akes 
tlTc dry bones of fads .and clothes them with a 
Immunity so intensely natural that when, as in 
this case I she has to put before us .i tragnly that 
cseit ,lo think of is atfony no one will \si>n<lcr if 
we say that 117 /ere Are You iloing? is a book 
lo b<^ read only in the innenuost .sanctuary of the 
home, and when read to be kept in the memory 
as n nevcr-dyini; incentive to action. 

MOTHER, nvr sor euMrAKUis. 

’ The story ran scarcely be fciid to have a plot; 
it is a simple narrut'njii of a lerrible happening,* 
during: w'hich wc sec right iulo the hepris of the 
actors. Tile opening stvne shows us a w'idow, 
who is living in a quiet country'place with her 
two little daughters. Of her eircuifistances we 
get but a liini or Itvo. There is no extraneous 
word to blur the chief action, so even the family 
name is not mentioned, nor tltat of the elder 
girl. So as the heroine, for our purpose, needs 
a name, we will call her ” Sister.” Si.ster, after 
telling of the care taken of them both, and 
especially of Bettina, says: ” I'herc was nothing 


through our gay little action songs, and after 
we had sung all logeiher our gWes and catches, 
we W'ouhl Ik sent upstairs lo do lessons in the 
morning-room—which was our schoolroom 
under the cheerfullcr name. 

” Then silting alone, between daylight and 
dark, our mother would sing for herself songs of 
surli sadness as youih could hardly bear. 1 
think we were not cxjKCted lo hear them.” 

In some way which in never explained to us 
a shadow bangs over the lu^uM^hold. ^''som a 
word occasionally dropped it would seem that 
the mother had had enust^ to fear the evil in a 
man. Vet, instead of explaining to her daughter 
the facts of life, her one thought seems lo hitve 
been to wr.ip tltcm up in coll<m wool. ' 

” SIMltK.” 

♦ 

"Sister” is really the miilnspring of the 
boustdu^d. She acts as nurse to her delicate 
mother and as eompnmun and guide to luu* 
pivtty, w'ayward liltk: sister, »tx>ut whom her 
rnolbcr seems continually in fear, and Sister has 
lo promise thal she will never nmiit that enrv. 
'I*hc two girls have no relations, so far as ihcy 
krtow*, except a vague iiksi that their hither had 
a step-sister, Mrs. Josephine IIarlK>rougb. who 
had brought him up, but, being much displeased 
at his marriage, she had hitherto taken rK> notice 
of them. 

She ha.s by chance met a doctor who, iMvnuse 
of undermined health, has taken a cotld^c in 
I heir neighbourhood, where he has a laboratory. 
The mother's illness brings him in contact with 
tlie family, and Sister becomes so absorbed by 
the deep attraction he lias for her that even tlic 
little sister is loss carefully kx>lced after. 

So their life goes oii, varied occasionally for 
Hettina by visits to the neighbour's family, that 

of the Enrl of Hclmslonc. Then one mournful 


the least tragic about my mother’s usual kjoks night Ihe mntJter is taken ill, and heart disease 
or i^noods. She was merely gentle and aloof, is dingnofted. Sister tells of the agony r 
She playfoe us lo dance. And she played for ” That was ihc day I came to kilow the 
us to aing » But after Bettioa and I had gone steadying Influence of a call to face great issues. 

^ ** Whsrs ar« You Getnf t *’ By EUttbaib ttobliu. te.). » 





Tm4 Book of 


THE MoKTH. * -<^1^ . 


“ rremembercd that people were supposed to 
faiot when they heard news like that. For my¬ 
self, I had never felt so dear-hcadcd; never fell 
the responsibility of life so great; never felt that 
for us to fail in bearing our share was so 
unthinkjible. 

“ If tWs M|>iesty of Death were soon to 
.clothe my mother, hci^children must not hide 
an<l weep. They, must help her, help each 
other to meet the Great King at the gale. 

Recovering somewhat, the mother tells Sister, 
after much pressing, that they have been living 
upon.their capital, and that when she dies Iwr 
liny ^nsion as an officer’s widow will die with 
her. In their slreits she icUs Sisicr that 

she must write to the Aunt Josephine, 
■^isy^r’s own love story m>w comes in, 
but lor that the' reader must turn lo thtt 
lK>ok itself. Hence a delay in writing to Mrs. 
Hapborough. The letter is written al length, is 
immediately answered with an invitation to 
lyjndpn, and a bountiful che<iuc to buy clothes. 


TIIC Cl OVBN HOOF. 




" Whul, indeed, but the contrast bctty^bitOsl 
The moment she laid eyes on the hair of MAde*.' 
moiseile Deltine she had said to hers^: 
frock of MndemoiseUe Hettine should be 'that' 
tentliT green of /iTlruf- with just a note of blou 
dc cwl. Oh, a dress of spring-time—an April ' 
dress, a gay lit tic dress, for all its tenderness t 
A dress to make happy the heart of all wiio look 
ihereon.” 4 

'rhi: (lulfit is (Inly prepared, the liltle dress« . 
maker l>eing tcry friendly and talkative i so the 
photograph of Aunt Josephine is shown to her-— 
and disappears. 

TllK SKANK. 


The mother has the remains of a kwely ward- 
rol>c, but the village dressmaker is not equal to 
a London outfit. Betlina remembers the 
luldress of a woman whom Hormione Helmslork: 
had employed, and sends for bcr. 'fhe mother 
insrinciivcly dislikes her. 

Madame Aurora was tittle and wasted aod 
shrill. She had deep scars in her neck, and 
dead-looking yellow hair. 

She was drenched^in cheap scent. 

Her untidy, helter-skelter dress gave no hint 
of the admirable taste she lavished upon others. • 
She saw at once what we ought to have, 
and she talked abcAjt our clothes with an en- 
thii^iasm as great as Betty’s own. 

** ' Ah, but, Madame ! * she remoostrutud 
dramatically when my mother showed her the 
new white satin which was for me, and a creamy 
lace gown which was to be modernised for 
3 ettina—' not Sot of dem white I ' 

" My mother explained that my gown was to 
have rose<oloured garnishing. 

**' Mais non.! muis non!' Madame must par- 
^doD her for the liberty, bu> she, Madame Aurore, 
could not bring herself to see our ehief advan¬ 
tage thrown away. 

What, then, was our chief advanuigc? 
Betty demanded. 


TIh* Iw*** girls si art for hut; her 

mol her being ill, Sisicr (kvrdesj that she wil^ 
only take ik'ilina and stay one night. Hcttina 
is the nvirc nnidy to go, for sliu has su]>poscd 
Kunny Ihilla!^, whinn shv has nwt at Lord 
Ilclmsionc’s, is lier lover, hut they have 
qu.'irrelled, and he has enJungIccI himself with a 
girl he does not really love. « 

At Vict<»rin the aunt (‘omes forward to meet 
them—a glorious vision dressed ns in the photo¬ 
graph, hut younger l<>c»king and thinner thun 
Sister had The reader will not need 

to 1>c told that th^ woman was infamous. 
Kapphy elated, and also tired, the girl^ do not 
know in what dirc^ctiun they arc being taken; 
and arc surprisctl at the magnificcnre of their 
aunt's house and at Kcr many tall footmen. 
I'hcrc is a line dinner, many wines, but men 
with queer manners. Beltina Is happily excited, 
and is urged on to sing, and even to show the 
action dances her mother had taught her. 


TIfK WAKNINO. 


Hut tlic man who takes Sister in is moved to 
pity, perhaps for die only time of his life. Seat¬ 
ing her oM a lounge, he says: 

* There! Now, can you sit quite still for a 
few minutes? As still ns if I were taking your 
picture?' 1 said I suppo.<H;d 1 could. ' And 

must I look pleasant?' 1 laughed. He lie&i- 

tated, and then : * How* good arc your nerves? * 
be asked. 

‘ Very good,' I boasted. 

** But be was grave. 

" ‘ Have you ever f^nted? * 

" * Never I' I said, a little indignantly. 

*'' Could you hear something* very unex¬ 
pected, even horrible, and not cry out? * 
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•• * Vuu know fioniethlng ! * I thought of an 
accident to my mother. * You have news for 
me.'. . .’ 

“‘Careful/ he said in a sharp whisper. 

‘ You told me you could keep perfectly still. If 
you canH, I won't go on.' 1 begged him to 
go on, and I kept my face a blank. He turned 
his heud slightly and took in the group at the 
Other end uf the toom. He sat so a moment, 
with his eyes still turned away, while be said: 
‘Everything—more than life—depends on y<»us 
self-control during the next few minutes.' 

I sat staring nt him as still as stone. 

Have you any Idea where you arc? '—and 
^tiil Ite looked not at me, but towards the 
others." • 

Then the " sad-faced man" told Sister in 
what kind of a house she was, that the woman, 
no like a grey hawk| was not rudly her aunt, 
whose house was at ]t!ast twenty minutes dis- 
tont by taxi—how impossible it was for him to 
do anything, ur for her to get Bctiina awuy. 
He would get Sister out through the door, and 
she must rush for a t.nxi and go to the real aunt 
in Lowndes Square for help. 

" He was doing all he could to calm and 
steady me, he said. And certainly he tiicd to 
make me feel that what tc me was like a 
maniac's nightmare, an nbysm^U horror 
beggaring language and crucifying iliought— 
It was all a commonplace to men and women of 
the world. ' Human nature I' ‘ Human nature I' 
—like the tolling of a muffled bell. Bishops and 
OM ladies imagined you could alter these things. 
Take India—‘ I've been there. I knew an 
• official who'd had charge of the chakkis.' . . . 

" ' Now i now 2 ' I hardly noticed «ihat he 
'took his blood-stained handkerchief out of my . 
•hand. For Bet linn had voma fbrward and 
stood poised, holding her green skirt with both 
hands, like a child about to curtsey. I stood 
up. All the room was dancing with my little 
slater. I got to the door. 

‘ Where arc you going to . . .? * 

Betty sang. But she was too amused and 
'iexcited to notice me. 

" My companion had crossed the room, and 
was bending over the 6rey Hawk. She kx>ke<l 
>ound at hijji surprised, mocking . . . 

** Some power came to help me across the 
ahresholJ. * A footn\^ started up out of the Aoor 


and stood before me. ' Where are you going? * 
he echoed Betty. 

" ' I am witjhing for—one of the gentlemeo,' 
I said, and I steadied myself against a chair. If 
Hetty's song stopped 1 should know we hid 
failed." ^ 

The rush is made. Sister takes a cab to 
Lowndes Square. Alas I in her agony she is, 
not capable of consecutive thought. 

" 1 stood ringing. 1 thundered at the 
knocker. 1 beat the door with my fist. 

An old man opened at laat. 

THB VAIK APPEAL. 
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' Are you Mrs. Harborou^h? 
quickly . . . l.'l] tell you on 


Mrs. Harborough! Where is she? ' The 
old man tried to keep me out. But he was 
gentle and frail. 1 forced my way past. 

" At last 1 A room wher^a woman sat^atbne 
—reading by a shaded light. 

" ' Who arc you? * 1 cried out. She laid her 
book in her lap. * Are you 
Then come—come 

the way-* 

" The old woman lifted the folds of her double 
chin and looked at me through spectacles. 

"'You must come and help me to g|t 
Bettina . . .’ 1 broke into distracted sobbing 

on the name. ' Bettina-I Bettina— I ’ 

I seized the lady’s hand and tried to draw her 
out of her chair. 

" But 1 was full of trembling. She sat there 
massive, calm, witli a power of inert resistance 
that qsade me feel 1 could as easily drag her 
house out of the Square by its knocker as move 
the woman planted there in her chair. 

" Neither haste nor perturbation in the voice 
that asked me : ‘ What has happened? ' 

"'Not yet!* I cried out. 'Nothing has 
nappened yet t But we must be quick. Oh, 
God, let us be quick-! * " 

LOST. • 

But these old people did *not know what 
quickness was. There is a terrible scene later 
when Sister has rushed, in her slight evening 
dress, to a police station. After an inspector has 
written with a stubby, plotless pencil, 

hr asks: " And where Is this luMse? " 

V ' It i^t is-' 

" .A pit of blackness opened. I felt myself 
falling headlcag. I heard a cry 4 hat made my 
flesh writhe—as though the cry had been 
Bettina's, apd not mine. * 

" A Voice said : * It is not possible youibtve 
forgotten the address I ' • . 

" I had never known Itl 
Then Sister faints. ... . 
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iSE TUB MOKTH. 


A su^gettson is nude wheo sbe recovers that 
they slwold try the Alloa Street sUtloQ. 

"There, shamefaced. I asked Mrs. Har* 
borough If the inspector knew of * any house 

* where a woman takes young giris.' 

" She and all the rest were one as silent as 
the other, till I steadied my voice to say again, 
this time to the man himself: * You have no 
knowledge, then, of " such a place "? * 

" * I don't say that,* he answered. 

1 looked at him bewildered. ' You mean 
you du know of a house—a house where-* 

‘'He hesitated too. 'Wo know some,' be 
said. > . . 

" ' Don't wait to write it :iU again!' I prayed. 
'Telephone for help.' 

" But he, loo, made little of the need for 
haste. 

^ " He, too, made much of what 1 had noticed 
as #e*lcft Victor!a-;*thc homely woman and ihe 
policeman watching as we drove away. 

*'' You think/ Mrs. Harborough said, 'that 

• the woman was suspiciouH? ' 

No doubt«‘*‘and no doubt the policeman 
was suspicious too.* The inspector spoke with 
, pride. 

" ' Oh, wc get to know those people 1 They 
meet Che trains. They're at the d^ks when 
ships come in.' 

" It was then I s.'iw that my aunt could be 
stirred too. ' 11 the policeman knew,* she said 
—' if he so much as suspected, why did he not 
slop the motor? ’ 

" The inspector shook his head. 

" ‘ Why didn't he arrest the woman? ' 

" ' He is not allowed,' said thu Inspcctoh" 

THE RHOKSS TRAIL. 

# 

So passes n night of untold agony, aunt, 
policemen, Sister, all equally helpless. No , 
u'ondcr that as a result Sister is taken danger¬ 
ously ill. No 'one is allowed to sec her. At 
leiig^ she begs to sec Bettina's lover. He 
comes, or rather ^bc hears the step of an tdd 
nvin coming upstairs. 

'* Then Ranny lifted his eyes. 

*' Oh, poor eyes 1 Poor soul looking out of 
them 1 

" ‘ Ranny,' I whispered, 'speak to me.* 

" ' 1 have failed/ he said. He leaned heavily 
againse the chair. 

" ' i have beard/ 1 managed to say, * how 
hard you have*been trying.' 

^ " * But 1 have failed I' be said once more; 
and 1 hc^ I may never again hear such an 
Accent 

" I pointed to the chair; we couU neither of 
us speak for n while. And then he cleared hia 
ghroat. 



* " ' They took her out of that house and hid 
her,* he said. ' And then they took her abroad. 
I traced her to their bouse in Paris. But she 
had gone. Always I have been loo late t' " 


HoraLESS. 

Sister refuses to sec lier own lover, who has 
been doing his utmost for her, raging that any* 
or«c should trouble about anything stive Bettkiu. 
Meanwhile the mother has p^isscd away abso* 
lulcly ignorant of all thnt luis happened. 

Sister makes no effort lo live, and in s|Mte 
the care lavished upon 1>cr by her aunt, is 
getting weaker and weaker, wb<m one night, or 
early morning rather, stands out clear. 

" Vaguely 1 remembered a r^ewed struggle*" 
and a fresh defeat. Now, strangely unaccount¬ 
ably 1 had waked out of deep sleep with a 
feeling quite safe and sure at lust that Betty 
was free." 

Sister is sure that now at bsi Bcttina is dead, 
and is thankful. 

Lying in her bed—the sleeping nurse by the 
window—Sisler sees Bettina's face outlined 
against a cloud. 

" It seemed to me that a pule young face—not 
like the Beitlna I had know*n, and still Bettina's' 
face—was leaning down out of Heaven to bring 
me comfort. » 

" Bui as I looked 1 saw there high 
purpose as well as a world of pity in the face, 
as though she would have me know that not in 
vain her innocence had borne (he burden of 
sin. 

" And 1 was full of wondering. Till suddenly 
1 realised that not to comfort me alone, nor 
mainly, was Betty leaning out of Heaven .... 
she was come to do for others what no one 
had done for her. 

" I knelt* down by the window and thanked 
my sister. 

" Others shall thank her too," 

This is tht b«nre outline of one part of this 
intensely Inoving tale, written to give reality . 
to the horrors which no police reports, not > 
cveo the PaU hfall accounts of '85, could makq 
human enough for Ihc present n^ed purpose^ 
for reports are en bloc, and so uohuman. Thh;;r 
story as 1 have given it here is necessarily in« 
complete, and must suffer from that. Bettinaj*; 
oh Beltina! 1 have not dared to picture ber 
here in all her innocent loveliness and charm. 
Miss Robins h.is mercifully drawn a veil when 
the picture became too^t^ible to contemplate, 
and though the ending may seem to be left too * 
much to the imagination of th^ retider, is not ^ 
Miss Robins right in refusing the ordinary banal 
ending 10 a novel which deals tyith realities? 


» » * 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT PRUSSIA* 

PaorESMjR Saroi.fa, :i rosniopolitnii af 
Flemish birth> and for many years Belpan Con¬ 
sul in EdinUufifh anri closely assix iatwl wiih the 
University, is n man who deserves to have atten¬ 
tion (Mid to him x^hen h<' lakes up his |>cn. On 
this particular oceaskm Ixe muit l>c attended to, 
for his subjivl is <mc of vital «ainscf|ucm*e in'I 
one with which he is fully (*r>nvers:inL on aoctMint 
of his universality of culture, his Uni^istH: 
knowledge, and enihusiasiic study of politics. A 
threat many didactic treatises have been written 
op<m the Anjflo-Oerman silualion, but PrtjfesMJr 
^aroloa dm^s nhi eiHiicnt himself with this; he 
^oes down m the lM*d«r(K'k of the siluatkin, and 
* wfore calling fi»r any decision plac'Cs facts and 
general information Iwforc his readerf*. Ilk; 
QrgunKint of Ids lionk is that the prcsiml conflict 
bctweiMX England and <'k*rmnny is the old con¬ 
flict I.ifaeralism and desfxotisni, between 

industrialism and militarism, between progress 
and rcartion, between the mas^s and the 
classes. Me draws a strong Ime 1>etween the 
derma ns and llw IViisslans, contending that the 
Southern and Western Ciennan is an idoiilist, 
the Prussi.an a realist Aud nuiteriaUst, and that 
it is to iVussia the pre*«cnt situation is due. His 
Qrgumt*nt is that ou(st»‘»k«tiness is m'cessary, a 
free and frank disi'usskm has<'d <m a thorough 
knowledge of fsi€ts, hnvoiM* two great pcsiplcs 
must not Ik* afraid of facing rtahiies sueh ns 
they are. 

Mr. Sarolea brings us fa<N! to fa'v wUh the 
difficult problems confronting (Icrmany ns v^'ell 
ns ourselves; in fact, he writes iis much for 
Germans ns for Englishmen, and hopes that the 
very fact that he is not an English man will 
induce the former to listen to him. 

He <lescribes elcnrly and well llw xxvirking of 
the various German institutions, .such ns the 
Reichstag and the Bundesrnt. The Reichstag 
is a talking club, he .vtys; it docs not initiate 
legislation; it may censure, but its censure docs 
not carry any sanction. On the other hand, the 
Kunde^srat is an inner council of the rulers of 
the various German States; its power is auti>- 
cratic—the Bundesrat can dissolve the Reichs¬ 
tag, but the Reichstag c.innot dissolve the 
Bundesrat; it works in secret, and is, in fact, 

indissoluble secret cfdlege. In the bands of 
the Bundesrat lies tb^ decision as to war or 
pcacd. But in re.ility ^he Prussian Landtag 

• The diijfio-Ccrmdn Problem. By Charles 
Sarolea.* ^Nelso.1. as. net.) 




holds the strings—that most mediaeval .assembly . 
of modem Europe, .says Professor Surolc.i, and 
to illustrate this view he describes the v^ing for 
the nominally democratic Lundtag electors. 
The voting power is in pfy>pDr(ion to the taxes 
paid; thus, in divisioo 99, circle HI, of Berlin 
there lives the family c 4 Botzt>v, brewers and 
liindowners. Two mcnibers of the family pay 
very high t sixes, and consequently the two 
Messrs. Bolrov* elect twice the number of candi¬ 
dates the rem.iining tjt electors together have 
pow<*r to choose I 

Very amuMng is his description of the Koe- 
penii'k affair; very inlercsling his remarks upon 
the Balkan States and Turkey, written, of 
course, some time before .th<' outbreak p(^ the* 
war. His conviction is tha('England, iuming at 
a fcdunition of Iht Stales, is becoming more and 
more piiciric in temper, because her pcc^lc have ^ 
oulgrown the bonds of a narrow nationalism, 
whilst Germany has liccomc the storm centre, * 
the volcanic sonc In Internutional Pdliiics, 
ticcause she is reactionary and increasingly 
narrow and parochial. Many other aspeetK 
ihc question .ire treated in a hook whicli is both 
informing and caplivaling. 

THE ANGEL OF THE LITTLE 

ONES.* 

This rarely beautiful and touching biography 
of on^ of the rmn who not only was famous, hut 
xxho will be famous for all lime, is written by 
his youngest tlaughter, and the ilvvoletl love 
which i« an equal honour to both is sht>wn in 
every page. ' 

1 'he dcliculc son of a sadler, a Nonconformist 
'and a m.in of unswerving integrity; of a mother 
xvh<>*.€ one desire was that '* Souls might flock 
ns dox'cs to the Church of Cod," he was taught 
from babyhood to love and enre for the ixx>r^ 

'fhat ^njamin Waugh bectimc so unusual a 
c'ompound of mystic and practical was a 
heritage acquired from parents and forefathers, 
but that sense of humour which made him so 
loved and so effective seems to have come from 
the father, James Waugh. To read about his 
early days is like walking with a delightful com- 
p.inion amidst the sweet-smelling flower^ of n 
stiff, old-fashioned garden. To read thefktaUs 
of his after life is to walk with one of the rnost 
Godlike men our earth bus known. », 

Lord Alvefst«ie contributes the preface Jo the 

* Ufe of Benjamin Waugh. By Rosa Waugh. 

(T. F. Unwin. 5s. net.) 
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book, aod scattered throughout are various let* 
ters of thanks or approval. Mr. Agnew, for 
instance, says: ’*At the time I knew Mr. Waugh 
best Ite was working far too hard. He was 
* sometimes eighteen hours of the day at his 
office, and often he spent several nights of ^ 
week ir^ the train—the wonder t6 me always 
was, not'that be broke down at last, but that he 
lasted so long. Mr. Waugh's disposition did 
not make his work easier. He was distinctly 
combative. If he thought that injustice was 
being dixie to a child, or U> children, he was 
even warlike ; so much so that when he ap|>enrcd 
in s<»me official ((uarters they would say : ' he Is 
on ihe Waugh-path.* " 

During the passing oT tbc Cldidrcn's Kill 
through the two Houses a journalist remarked: 
" There Is no Hill in the world which Mr. Waugh 
g£)uld not get thnaigh if he set his mind on It." 
It j^hnrdly possible^/or us at the present day to 
realise the need oF such a champion for the chil* 
drun now that his work has rulminale<] in the 
» ChiUirun's Courts, but in a note np(>cnded to Ihe 
let tor from Queen Victoria in which she slgniFiivl 
her iplenllon to become the patron of tht* 
^ National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, it is stated : “ ‘ Three years before 
the birih of Queen Victoria, The Courier, of 
April Hih, 1816, siatcil that at tl>c Icrminaliofl 
of the Surrey Lent Assbes the learnctl judge h.nd 
proceeded 10 p.ass sentence of death upon 
twenty-two capital convicts, among whom,' 
ohservccl the editor, ' we were sorry to see five 
more chUdrcn/—Orthodox Journal, vol. Iv. 
(i8ib)." 

That the frientlship between Mr. Waugh and 
Mr. Stead was unfailing goes without saying. 
Mr. Stead thought the f^vernment ought to 
establish a special Children's Department ami 
make Iknjamin W.augh Minister; when W. T. 
Stead was imprisoned in tbc cause of the White: 
Slave Traffic it was birgcly owing to Mr. Waugh 
that he was treated as a first-class misdcmcanani. 

AN UNCOMPROMISING BISHOP* 

Thekr arc some men whom to know is to k>vc, 
but the difficulty Is to get to know them. The 
one thmg trbsohitely certain is that none could 
fail to respect the Bishop of Oxford, whilst those 
who knew him found it hard to analyse the 
sccre^ of the spell he wielded in his personal 
intercourse. The Archbishop of Canterbury says 
of him: " Hardly ever among all the changes 
and chances of«such days of work on D^nmis- 
^ions and Committees, or days of leisure when 
traveling In the Italian Alps, did I see him 

*Ffflnc»i Puget, Bishop of Oxford. (Mac¬ 
millan k Co. T5a. net.) 


elihef seriously niffied in t^nper or lacking in 
gracious courtesy or in resourcefulness and 
buoyancy of thought and action. 'Ftiis, surely, 
may be cLaimed without misgiving by tliose who 
have learned from him and lt>vccl him: that he 
never failed to make eflorl seem worih while.” 

] suppose, hov^cver, to those who only met him 
occasioually the reserve of his demeanour and his 
extreme dignity would be the chief impression • 
carrktl ;iw.ay. , 

Reading this story of his life by bis brother 
and his son-in-lnw, the i<lea strongly imiircised 
upon us is that his humility was so entire that 
if made him ifw'cr above all others, not Imtiiusc 
of anyihing in himself, but Ims'^um* of the power 
nhich worked through him. Thus, he w'.as 
:il>snlutcly UTKDmpromising in any matter which 
concerned the law of I lie Church ^f w'hich he was"* 
a nw'mUtr. He ^vould not permit the admission « 
to Holy Communion of those who had m.arried >. 
llirir doci'asrd wife's sisters, or Ihe Innocent 
p;irty to a divorce who had married again, and 
in ii Idler written in t^o 8 he says ; “ The <jucs- 
ticHi a Is nit the Bible .Sc s'i cl y arosi* the first week 
1 w'.is at Rroomsgrovn- I refuM'd, and have 
nlwnys refused, lo attend their men lings because 
I should have lo hear part with Noncninformist 
ministers in :i joint devotional art. Km 1 have 
subscribed to the Sotaely becaust* that dot's not 
involve the same blurring of distinctions.” 

Such a book as this, however, r:in scarcely he 
described. It must be re.ad ns a whole i;i order 
to get ilje inic impression of a man whose 
nobility was so gn^it and ip Flue nee. so far- 
reaching. 

The first pari is wrillcn by his brother, Dr. 
SicphcQ Paget, :m<l tk*als Xhi' mtyre entirely with 
his personal life, the second by his son-in-law, 
the Rev. j. M, C. Cvum, who describes the 
Bishop by gathering together words of his about 
those whosi* lives and influences meant most to 
him; for, lie says, if you look at Holbein's draw¬ 
ings or Rembrandt's paintings you arc likely to > 
get near the spirit of the artist as well as the’ 
spirit of the‘sitters. Truly one can l>cst get at 
the inner'poetry of the mind of the Bish^ of 
Oxford by rending that which he writes of other 
people. 


AN INDIAN RULER IN EUROPE.* 

The Raj Rann Bahadur of Jhalnwar, one of 
the Rnjpulani States, paid n visit lo Kngland in 
1904 and kept a diary during that lime, ' 
primarily for the benefit of his people, whose 
ideiis of European nvIlMation are, of course, 
tague. The Raj Bahadur did not p ublish Jars . 

•Tfovil Pictures. By Sir feluWaiii .Singh, 
(l^ngmans. 6s. net.) . * 


diary until tiitr tbe Coronation Durbar, vhen 
he submitted it to King George, who accepted 
the ^ dedication of^ the volume. It is very 
amusing as well as interesting to travel ihrougli 
various places with this brilliant Indian ruler, 
for, being a very observant man, numbers of little 
dKailf which to us are commonplaces attrnctrd 
bis attention, and he carefully described (hem 
fpr the pleasure of his people. Thus, for 
Instance, passing through Madrid, he visited ibe 
great public libra*ry there and was very much 
"pleased with the way it was arranged and 
the fashion of filing the nnmc-cards. When, 
however, Inter on he vUiied Sutton's, of Resid¬ 
ing, and was taken through I he seed-rooms, he 
noted that the Sutton liles arc kept exactly in 
the same way. 

Sitting at tea on ihc terrace of the House of 
Commoni, he Tells of a saying that one can 
' never look at Westminster Bridge without see¬ 
ing a white horsi! pass. Passing through Portu¬ 
gal, he remarked that the pe.nsanls use similar 
ploughs 1o those in use in India and drawn by 
bulkxks or mulys in die same way. 

He attends a Drawing Room, shakes hands 
with Her Majesty, delights in the beautiful 
ladies, notices that there are twcnty^nc brilliant 
electric light s hanging from the ceiling, and 
that the urningemenls for summoning carriages 
arc excellent. 

He is taken to a ladies* club and m the 
smoking-room secs the bdics indulging In 
cigarettes. This docs not seem to him at nil 
proper and must lusKcn their charm. A placard 
bearing the word *' Silcntc ** is in the writing- 
room and he thinks it is a great pity if the fair 
sex should betywne as rescrvi^l as menfolk, 
because society will be dull and lifeless, whilst 
at present one secs ladies chatting all day wi'li- 
out being tired. He solemnly asks whether the 
secretary is a lady, and finding n man holds the 
post able to have a little jc^e. In a similar 
way we go on through the whole volemc, for 
naturally everyone is eager to show him every¬ 
thing possible and every sort &f attention. 
While scientific lectures, the Whitechapel 
Hospital, theatres, all interest him, the 
.crowning joy seems lo have been the Cryst.al 
raince, and the worst fatigue occurred when he 
ascended to tne ball of St. PauPs. 

So wc enn tmv'el with (he B.ih.arfur through 

Scotland and llw Emerald Isle, where he notices 
that the Dublin Tramcar Cempany delivers 
parcels for ad. each. Back In England, he 
thinks Chatsworth is a splendid palace and 
desetibes It for \\\s p^ple, frequently dv^ing 
upon the owssity of educ.ntion. Day aftbr day 
in filled up'Mifig his stay, so that, as he says, 
he really only sees the b^room in his hotel. 


Returning home he vUiU Himburg and €open- 
hageo, und noikes in passing that Gettnsny 
made a bad bargain when she exchanged Zanzi¬ 
bar for HcligoUind, which will very soon be 
wabhe^ away. 

At Marieobad he takes the water cure. From 
thence through Vienna, Budapest, Munich, 
rctracii^g his steps for n stay in Paris, *$rhere he 
is much amused by n barber shaving .v poodle. 
Imly, Turkey. Egypt, oil bring their quoia of 
amusement 

He concludes by saying, ** Many of our pas¬ 
sengers must have regretted the peace and 
absence of responsibility of sea life which ended 

wc approni'hetl Bombay.’* The l)Ook is well 
und profusely illustrated. 

THE HOUSE OF PUTNAM.* 

This valuable record of the well-known PuW 
lishing house and its foundfir is most attrlcnve, 
whether ns showing something of life in the first 
half of the nineteenth century or how a lad with 
no cnpiUil beyond industry and perseverance 
built up a great business. 

Mr. I’utnam was a man of whom it is re^^ded 
that his life was pure, patient, gentle ar)d self- 
siicrificlng; his photogmj^ is singularly like 
ihiit of Lincoln. He came of Puritan stock, 
liuckinghnmidiirc on the one side and Essex on 
Ihc other. 

His father, a lawyer and a delicate man, could 
not kocp his family, so his mother put her shoul¬ 
der to the wheel .and started a giris* school, 
which from time to time outgrew the building in 
whici) It w:.s held. 

The boy was sent to Boston in 1825, when 
only eleven years old, ns an apprentice to an 
unck* who h.nd a carp^ business^. Certainly the 
apprentices of those dayH h.nd neither ease nor 
comfort. Even on Sunday, though thirsting for 
•the chance of rending, which was denied him 
during (he week, Giwgc Puin.am was only 
allowed Script urnl hooks. M>oiigh he once by 
ste.olth read one of Miss Edgeworth's stoi 4 cs. 
One other delinquency is recorded during that 
period—be went to the theatre—but iu both cases 
was so full of remorse that he did not taste the 
forbidden fruit again. 

After four years he res<^ved i<^ strike out for 
himself and went to New York, securing a situa- 
tioa in a sintiocery store nt £$ a year and board. 

Four years Inter Putnam entered the efriploy 
of Messrs. Wiley & Long, publisbera and book- 
sellers, and seven years later Iwcame a partno'. 
Thus was hjid the foundation of the great pub¬ 
lishing busindss and a most Interesting career. 

• George PaJmfr Putnam. By Geqrgc 
Putnanv (G. P. Putnams. 10s. 6^ net) 



Aftqr some few years. Mr. Fotoam considered 
it was accessary to ootn e to Loodon aftd sun 
an agency for the devtlopcneot ol bU badness* 
He had married, at the age of twcaty*six, a 
charming girl of sixteen* * One or two of the 
letters which he wrote to his betrothed are still 
preserved I and the respectful way ia which they 
begin aiM end is most amusing. 

In London they lived in the Mornington Road, 
and called their little bouse Knickerbocker 
Cottage.*' It soon became a rallying place for 
a conuderable number of individuals, staid and 
conservative Londoners, Continental exiles, and 
so on; among them was Mnsxini, Carl Mod, 
and a quiet, ill-featured, sallow-checked young 
man who was known a few years lalcr ns 
Napoleon III. He re Mr. Putnam was living on the 
day on which the great Petition for the Charter 
was presented to the House of Commons, when 
mot Louis N.'^poleon carrying a muskot as a 
spedlaf constable on*I.ondon Bridge. The con¬ 
stables were provided with muskets, which 
probably a considerable portion of the trusty 
* butchers nnd grocers were handling for ilic first 
tim^ in their lives. 

Indeed, during this seven years* residence in 
«London many remarkable movements were in 
the air, such as the Reform of the Corn 
Laws, Home Rule for Ireland, Puseyism, 
etc., and it 1 $ quaint to read "The Cretan 
Christians who arc in revolt have already 
assumed the title of a Commonwealth. 
The excitement among the Christians on the 
frontier of Turkey is encouraged by the Powers 
that desire to see a Christian kin^om on this 
side the Balkans, and by the Hospodars, who 
hope to make Moldavia, Walhachia, Servla, ete.» 
into a kingdom." 

Mr. Putnam's son prints a delightful MS. 
account of a record of the travel in Europe of 
his father nnd mother. Travel In those days, 
when a journey to America took forty days, and 
to get on a steam packet was something excep¬ 
tionally weird and dangerous, was oot at dl 
easy; 

Though keeping the expenditure down as 
much as possible, the calculations of the pair 
had in some way been exceeded and his father 
had to pledge his watch. He was unwilling to 
speak to his wife o( the difficulty, but with un¬ 
conscious perversity she persist^ ,lo makiog 

repealed inquiries for the precise time ( The 
watch^ afterwards redeemed and later given 
over to the eldest son, was stolen by a burglar in 
iWj. 

* Mr. Putnam toon afterwards bad to return 
to AnipricA, and from this point the descriptions 
yr.fi gat of the notable people with whom his 
buttetas brought him in contact are historically 


valuable. The two Brownings, Longfellow, 
Tennyton, Hawthorne, the authoress of "The ^^ 
Wide, Witlc World," and ipany another came ^ 
to him to publish their works. JIarhum was his 
near-by neighbour, but the little General Tom ^ 
Thumb he bad met first in London.and had intso- j 
duced into his nursery, where the general had. . 
his chair mounted on the table so that he could 
talk with more case to.the little folk whose meal ^ 
he was sharing. Of Washington Irving Mf. 
Putnam's vivid recollections *arc given as a 
rciirinl from^the Ailantic. *■ 

Lowell, (hen a very young wrllcr, wrote to nsk 
them to publish his " Fable for the Critics," and * 
the poem was promptly sent lo New York, and 
wc give here the famous rhymed (illc-pagc i— * ' 

Reader, walk up nl once (It will soon be too Isto),. ' 
And Imy, at a prrfertly ruinous ryte, 

A Fable for Critics: or better 

I like, as a tiring that the rcador’t first fancy may ! 
strike, 

An o](Mashlone<l (itlr-page, sucli os presents 
A labiilnr vkw uf llic voluiius's contents t ^ 

A akince at s few of our literary prof*cnlcs 
(Mrs. Mal«*ipro{>'s wird) from tlw t\il> of Diogenes: 

S vocul and musirni medley, thaS Is 
A mtIcs of joke« by a wcmdcrful quix, 

Who accompanies himself wilh .a rub-a-duWub, 

Full of spirit and grace, on ilw lop of the tub. 

Srt forth in OrtolxT. the tweniy-first day, * 

In llw year G. P. Putnam, Broadway. 

As will be seen, the Putnam name nnd address 
fitted in finely, but before the public.ation'of (he 
next (.'(litlon the publishing ofliec had beco moved 
to lo, Pnrk L.*ine, and through some oversight 
Ihc printer was permitted without sending in n 
proof lo iriacc (l>c new* address at the bottom of 
(he litlc-page. As w'UI readily be seen, thercF 
fore, the last line failed Lo rhyme. 

Space <locs no( permit more than a bare refer-" 
ence to the starting of Pvfuom'r Afon(/i/y, of the 
lerrihle finrmclal troubles of 1A57, when the 
whole of the United States' c/>mmercial aiTairs ^ 
tvere upset by tfie threatening of war; of the v 
account of the Battle of Bull Run and misstate- ^ 
ment of Russell of The Times, or the delightful ^ 
account of I^ndon in T857, when Mr. Putnam 
first saw *' the fair young Princess Victoria, just > 
seventeen, with her mother at a musical festival 
in Exeter.Hall," or the publisher's letter-book^ ^ 
which must be a trearure to autograph coUec-'^ 
tors, or the unsuccessful .iltempt to open up 

business with the Japan of 1S67. One fact most .S 
not be omitted : Geor^ Palmer Putnam was the v 
originator of International copyright, and even 
ns a young publisher decliaed to issue reprints of 
books by famous Engush writers without, by • 
payment of some sort, giving an neknowiedg* 
meat to them. 
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A GODLY MAN WHO LOVED A 
, JOKE AND A SMOKE.* 

: This life of " Df. Haimish,** the mjin w)>om 
* “ tu know Vi-uf) I0 love,'* by IjkIv Knimv* IbO- 
• fcittr, is worthy of the aubjccl nnti the writer. 

. AVith clcnr, incisive touches we hnvc plnoed 
/'before uh titc picture of the ^re:it lilllc man, the 
ion of a farmer of want means, wJv) Infamt* llxc 
bosotn friend of prina-f^ and ^rent ladies, and 
. who liclpcd all with s^]:ol^ he came in contact 
to enter some little way “into that PrcseiKc 
from whence he drew the faith, low and 1 m»jx* 
ef a consecrated heart.** I’erhaps tu;> descrip¬ 
tions win twsi sIkas the man c *- 

A man of lit lie stature ami ^uint heart, of I'allani 
•-front nnil fiarless eye, ami miuI llrtt m-ver ciualled 
' ^orc I he face of man, or on$laui*hl of calamity; 
he 9loo<l forth, lo us who knew him. pure Scot. 
eSfwntml m>ii of {^euius, iIh* IH-Imad i»f ihouHanxb. 

' liters fdvill have <lonc n<» imvc f*rnlefiil ■^evire 
in our tiino to tmr northern land if in lhe*«' pn^ 
tlwy juv^n( to dir wurUl a triM* aiiJ livinc por¬ 
trait i>f one of I hr most winning and most hrillmm 
r>f lM>r suns. 

In person Ihe do<*tor w'as conspicuous for his 
neatness and iIh* care of his chdhcs t— 


* Surely iK»atness is m cheap .as umHiiness. Water 
and swip nre not cosdy art ah's in thi^ country' was 
« ronmteiU 1*0 nuid4* on (me who had dispkawd 
his fastidious senoe in llwwc m.itk'rs. 


Tlicrc remains but hi.s lauph to be recalled. It 
was in*itself infc«'(i(»us, even if the hearer of it 
W‘cre iiaaw.'^re (d the joke in h.niid. He bad a 
rare sense i^ humour and was not afniid lo 
make use of il, even when in the presenc e of the 
most serious subj<'<*t. Always the Ixty of any 
compelny he W'as in, delighted with every bit of 
‘fun and merry jest, wherever he was then* would 
be beard tlte “ rixirs of laughter ’’ he kA'c^l fii 
provoke and to share in. His prewnce was as 
^^clcome in the smoking as in llte driming-roon), 
. as he bad his own way i*f ituiking tyjinorous 
conversation kccji (he hounds of rastc and pro¬ 
priety. His interest and cxcitefmmt in the 
events of everyday life, his buoyant ^irits and 
genial kindness to young and old. “ all things 
to all mcjr ** in every sense of the xvord. came as 
new life into tkit circle of friends. Licensed to 
preach at the early age of ttvcnly-three, his 
eongregaiions wore tihvays large, though lie w.ns 
considered n long preacher even for the Itardy 
days of the Victi>fian age. 

As a minister he was downright and urw'Oin* 
promising in his denouncement of w^rong-doing, 


*Vnf:»yed<e ride 
a, joke and a 
terial life was so 


r 
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•Li/e and Leilcrx of the Reti. Jamtt hfac~ 
Oregor, •By The Lady Frances Balfour. 
(T|odder..A Stoughton, les. 6d. net.) 


but was a man *of/| 
behind the hounds, a 
smoke. HSs private and 

entirely a whole that il Js*’quite impossible to 
s|>cak of rme without the other. 

Apparenlly the only time that he felt in- 
dci'isioo as to his future course was when be 
gavi' up the ministry of the High Kirk {S Pnisley 
In go to a country parish, because lie earnestly 
<k*sircd to marry, and the lady of his citoice was 
tiM,' delicate f</r town life. What (he Hugeniats 
of the prcMrnt day would have tlioughl of him 
Is not very dtjubtful, for be knew Helen Roliert- 
son was threatened with ctHvsumption; yet no 
thought that this should forbid marri.agc 
(Hx'urrcd to cither, and ihetr cliildren were Ixmoy 
and beautiful. After her death, in >875, .a 
compelling scn.se of duty kept him constantly 
employed. 

Uidy Frances Balfour de^rlbcs the DQcfoi^ 
fitsl visit (o Inveraray: '^hc Impressions of 
lh.*ii earliest meeting witit the D«lor arc an 
abiding memory to the circle ihni he first saw In , 
tlu*ir * own heautiful Inveraray,' as he ever 
called it in speaking of their home to those he 
met in the aulumn of 1875. From tl)^ first 
mimicnt that they came under his penetrating* 
and merry glance, as he took stock of that sister- 
ImkxI and endeavoured r.’ipidly lo master their 
rvitnes and charancristies, there sprang up 
lictwcen him and them a warm and intimate 
friendship. Time and spare made no difference 
m bis loving interest in their changing lives and 
destinies. Four of the family were to pass into 
ilic silent laud Ixdore his call came. He mourned 
for dhch ns for a relative of his own. Their 
(roubles w<tc his. and very 11 ter,ally he entered 
into thc'ir joys. He styled himself their guar¬ 
dian, .and tlicy, in returnrgnve him his name in 
the G.aclir rendering, a first-fruit of the classes 
• which he held with them for the Iciimlng of this 
language. * Dr. Hamish * was a name soon in 
universal use.*' • 

It was in September, 1874, Hint he was Sum¬ 
moned to Balmoral lo preacli ^fore Queen Vic¬ 
toria, and it is rather amusing to note that a 
hint had been given him by General Pemsonby 
that the sermtxi should not be too long. It 
seems, however, that be forgot, nor was he at 
all mealy-moulh^ in telling bis hearers of their 
duty:— 

You politidans tet] us that you have to 5«(ve the 
people, and that you must*do this or that because 
the pec^le want it and must hav4 it. 1 say you 
cannot serve the people by fiivini; them whei they 
<k*nitnd. urfiaat it be in aeo^ance with the will 
of Almif{h(y Cod. You are here to sertre the 
people, but, remember, you can only do n by the 
will of God. 


• ^ 
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SOCI/^ AffD POLITICAL. 

Tke ‘Ptitumoyo, The Devil's Paradise. By W. £. 
Hardcnburg. (Fiahcr Unwin, iok. 6(L rxH.) 
This Aory of Pulumnyo ik not one to be enjoyed. 
I'he writers must have groaJied over their task, 
and tl)e render will feel honest shame thal such 
thiitgs can W. us he reads of them. To many 
Rnglinh ]>e<»ple the Wi^rd Belgian hu<l lost sonic of 
its iiQvour bcciJiiso of the Congo atrocities; now we 
have to Rnd that London has helped to engineer 
and British momy h.is helped to carry out 
cruelties ih^t are equally rt^^ring. I’his volume 
tCMiUins the original account of W. E. Har- 
denbtirgi who» after unsuccessfully culling ilu* 
utU’iition of iho Portuguese .‘tulhwlics lo the 
hofTt>rs of which he ha<l bi^cn a witr>e>s wus ihc 
^ cause of the standing of Consul Casement to report. 
is Nvell known^ this report corroborated and 
even adekd lo his ktaCrments. ff the* book h:id 
biK'n simply n description of the wonders of the 
Amason Vulky. nnd the Rm^ncss and vigour of 
th^ natives wiw inhabit the country, the pleasure 
in* reading would have been great; but we are 
roir^'IW to think of thoNc nlm^^yivir^d girU Urn 
from their homes, rnvishod, and afterwards 
tortured or Rogged lo death; of sucking infants 
snaiciied from iMr nun Ivors' arms and tlwir heads 
smush<<d agninsi u trt^'; of n wlh* having her legs 
cut off nuToly for n‘fusing to become on<* of the 
concuhines of these bandits; of nxv) Rogg(*d until 
. . . Merc foUow words vchkh cannot Im* 
printed; or of old lnth<‘r$ shot to death before their 
sons* eves merelv luxause ihoy were old and could 
w'ork no longer ! This South Anwricun Inferno U 
u blot upon the nations permitting it, and the s<v 
called civilisation which values rubber as ’being 
worth cruellies worse than those of the InquU 
svtion. The Report of Sir Roger Cascnu'nt is 
included in the book.^ 

Recent KvenU and Present Policies in China, By 
J. O. V. Bland. (Hcinemann. i6s. net.) ' 

A volume full of interest and information written 
in a pleasant fasbidh. bountifully illustrated, and 
tsdth a print it is a pleasure to read. 

The American OeAtpetion of the Philippines, By 
Homes H. Blount. (Putnam. 15s. net.) 

This is a comprehensive survey of the entire 
Philippines question by a United Slates offierr 
who vnlunteef^ In iRciq, and was District Judge 
from 1901 to 1905. It is not. of eoivae. an eas}* 
matter for English people to judge of the pro« 
and tons of the action of the OnitH States with 
regard to <he Philippines. Mr. Blount urges 
evacuation, artd gives us a crowded pi^tire of 
^ the American occupation from the beginning up 
to the time he had to leave m 1905.« 
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Peace Theories and the Balkan War, By Norman 
An gel I. (Horace Marshall is.) 

The atithor of The Great IllusioA " enters the 


■•I 


lists once more to di> battle iSr his well-kpown^^'' 
jkcaoe theories. 




Free PolitiVoi Instiluthns. Edited by Vita S'arroi^ *> 
(Oanirl. is. net.) 

An aliridgnu'iil of Spooner’s “Trial by Jury*^^; 
•idapted to the jire^ni timeH. Though referring % 
chiefly to the United Stales* of .America, many 
of the siutemcnts are aa a]>plicable to ourselves 
as to them, lliere Ia, a gcoet deed of in formation 
logically and clearly put.« * ■■ 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

The Authoritative Life of Cetierui Booth. By 0 . S. ' 
Railton. (Modder and Stoughton, ss. m. not.) j 
111 n preface by the new General of the Army it Is f., 
%i»Ul that a codiplete history of tils father will be '>< 
given lu the world before king. Meanwhile this . 
r<eur(l by hl$ h'irit Commissiuner gives us n uertatn 
anunini about (he tieneral himself and a grea9; 
deal about hi* creation of the balvaikat Army. ' 
'^lM^ first f4*w rhupiers tell of his childho^, hlS uj, 
|kiv<'rty, hiK early salvation, and onu ver^.'* 
charartrrisiic n^cord. In a bo>'ish trading affair' 
he had made a tiny profit out uf his comp an long < 
while giving (him ti> suppow tJiat what ha had 
doiK* was from pure kkidnesK, but the sin bora so /'I 
terribly upon his soul that no p<*woc* could be found' X 


until Iw^ had made open confesaion. and the tendas 


cooscienc*^ he had as a boy reniuliKd with him ^ 




during his life. .1.^ 

U is not possible to follow here the steps by 
which William Booth, whose crow'n Sts-tasnly it 
w'ill i'ontnin count less jewels, passed through ^ 
early manhood, a lay ministry, professional 
minihCry, and then on to those meotijigs in u ,9 
tent in the old burial ground in Whitechapel, 'i 
which gave rise to the inception of the gw»t ^ 
evangelistic agency whose busincKS It if to ^ 
Rght for the salvation of others and compH 
them to come in whether they will' or no, and 
then to s«nd them out to become evangelists to ^ 
others. Nor can we explain here the great social 
work or (be magnlfici'nt ilnandal svstem by which ,4'..: 
the pennies of (he poor have carried on the largest 
international work of our times. One thing is 
certain : ^bc moat prejudiced person could not read 
this book w ithout realising that the motive which 
actuated the General was a whole-hearted love of' 
God and his neighbiwiTi and a firm faith In the . 
power of the Divine Spirit to change the lives of 
(be most degraded. 


Bcrhap.« the most notcMV'onhy commentary upon 
(he need of such an organisatinn as the Salvadoif 
Army U shown by a novel just publish^ by 
Messrs. Methuen. The Royal Hoad being the story ' 
of (he life, ileath, and resurrection of ^ward 
flankcy of I-ondon, by Alfred Ollivant (6i.). jt Is 
one of the most (rajpc that has appeirod for a * 
long time, and is a terrible ey^s^paner* to what 
happens to ihe working man once be .b^rr^s 
weak amid the hustling of xtm crowd. * • 





‘ WJUard: Her U)f and Work. Bs Ray 
.*} Strachey. ^Fi^her Unwin. .5s. nwt.) 
i ^StiiHing with th« idea that Mhs Willard hnd bc«>n 
praised overmuch, Che writer of this volunie hits 
been comjxiCled to join in the chorus <>f 
' Small wonder I The riain^ (‘ration, who know 
'' liitlv about her, should mid thn rupital nrrouni 
* i>f A tomboy* who was shv a ml inoric.st: a woman 
P9<M* and of no account, who created a ^rc^il mmy*- 
nil'll L which spread from ihe Vnitod Staler 
ihruufihout (lie'world, und w1k> preh*rr<tl siini. 
Htarvaiinn to uskini^ hir money for her di'wti'd 
labours. 

JVjf (•reui Ai'eefhwfr: The IJ/r Story rtf t. N. 
Charringlon. By Guy TlMirnc'. (fjixldir «'(mJ 
Siuutlhton. 3s. 6d.) 

Prurticc and precept (onibiiad is llie commeni in 
a nuishrll which thi>i wvlcnme book calK (orOi. 
Fridcriik Cliarrln^lon 1 ia« innuimrable ailrnlrivs, 
bin there la a lar|!e public w’hlch knows only his 
xuuut' and Ivin a i:mue Ukvi that Ii* ri'nourwed 21 
k (virturw. Guy Tlmrm* has lukon nwuy any exrtr«' 

' for oiir IftiMirnmv of the nork of one of the ri'- 
markehlc rru>ri of our lime. 

t'vriher Ui'minita’rm By Henry Maters Ilynd- 
man. (Macmillan and Co., I.td. 15H. nH.j 
Mr. ItyrulnuinV br««'/y, vi^torous writ inf* caniHrt 
ifail to cooct'ntrute attention on tbes^, the remtni*^ 
i^'iices of a man who bus already nitaioed his thnt* 
^core ye/irs and ten and who yet, in nviny isays. 
is htill yuun^. rcrluipn pure of the eiijoyiiKni K 
because tile nwin himiielf k a iMrados; a mwimI 
ib'iiKHrul, wIh) counts that on uroiskin, «’hcn 
Mr. Jfyndman thinks it right, et*en anarchism i» 
defeasible, tind who yet can express his <'onlempt 
liM' uiH'dtwatcd nnd irndisciplinetl vicmocraiy. His 
viv’ws aiKKil tb<r Suffrage m<ivcnii*ni and his 
di'scriptions of IntcTTUJtWinal Congr(« 4 ses will Iw 
read with inicrt'st—*e^f>el’inl1y ns one gets thi' 
average* ld<vi of the one cknrW put, and the 
language dilhcuUks of the tkber prarlically 
emphahised. 

FICTION. ^ ♦ 

The UfihuBearfrs. By M. Svlvestre. (Jofm 
Long, 6s,) • 

Miss Robina'# novel Whcr<* Sre You Going To?** 
show.q w a victim of llie miUem Minotaur. “ The 
Light .Beam's '* points out tJvit it is fiossible for 
the soul of the victim tn rise above the tcrm^isl 
an iuipassioued flew of words thirr is 
laid before the reader the story of an Irish g 3 rl. 
who, left penmiess by a father's follv, .'ind serrow- 
. ful because of the bcirayal of an innocwit young 
girl, her sister, arises strong tn fight for others 
hv*1 prd by tin* pure .vnd true h>vo *»( two strong 

men. I’ara O'Neil ha?, seen ilv' “ daughters »if 
despair '* at dose qivirrers. and km»ws there are 
> hearts of gold amongst them. She has also come 
in 10 contact wiih yoiM men ruirnd by rtqiraved 
vrgmen, and so sees ihv two sides. The climax 


comes • 
cCwtinu 
d«c)M 


• ^fn due Hisier. ^ing ih*' .*iw>ful ruin 
ij4lV^r<xjght about by one vik m.'Ui, eatmlv 
I to ihti'irhim and suffer the penaitv. Tara* 


penalty. 


V % 4 ^ 

* * * ^ 4 

affianoed husband is the defending barrisC^. His 
j»p6ech concludes thus : ** Aru there no heroes left, 
young, strong, chivalrCAJS, to destroy this modern 
Minotaur demanding its yearly toll of woman, 
houd? .Are there no knights of the Groat, riding 
(urth as of old on the qucsi of tlw Spirit, to lift 
ih(‘ Uod.gjvcn creative gift of ncx out of the 
swamp of evil, and Co hokl up a loftw standard 
of life by a higher chastity, a finer moraliiy, tlian 
thiit demooded by the world!* Such men will 
(ieanse the .Augean stabte, they will bridge over 
ibe black morai<s.” Much more might be said, 
but this will give the tone of a book which, while 
uncovering tlw muck-ynrd, sImiws that lliere are 
1 ighi.be«ir<TS on earth and a Star shin in g above. 

The (Joltlen /?o*r. By I'red. M. While. (Ward. 
I.<x'k. <>».) 

A capital holi<lay story alxxjt the tlwft oi a ran* 
Persian rOM*, bringing in a tWurtive, a (H»u]ile of 
ImsTS, and esnue rapid adventures. 

B) Majnard Dururtog. (Lynwootf. ^6«.) 

.\ pure r<inianc4‘. neither medieval nor modiTn, nor 
even ijuiiv a mixture of iIk* two, The licroiiic is 
111.11k* a slave ;in<l reiurus to birr liigli <k'gix*u> in u < 
i«Ty urigmal wat'. • 

The AdvrnUtrcK nf Turco liuU'U'iirihy. (R. 'I'.' \Vai«l»> 

bourru'. j.h. (wl.) 

Ih** adventures of two l.'ids in a Northern sen side 
village, in wliicli tb<y emulate vildar heroes of 
liciHMi, and, like tiicni, always cimv* off vlHorlouK. 

The i^rve Slury of (iaynvr t>ftce. By Kirkc Bramp¬ 
ton. (WashlKJUrne. 3».| 

n>c sud life hUt^iry of the young Oh-ce of a dud or, 
which ends with her marriage to a dying man. 

It will b)' k('i*n 1 y interesting to Kumaii (aithollcs, 
ns f he lx cociws one of I hem. 

A iilnek Aftfrfinmrti. By Mrs, Disnev lx*iih. (Lyn¬ 
wood and Co. t»s } 

Midlv IX ibe daughter a North Country grieve 
who Is wooed by a widawed gardener with four 
children, and finds In him the love of htr life, 
The story is simply and naturally lold. and indeed 
ix miieh more like humai^ life ib.'in such novels 
usmillv are. 

ART. • 

Art itt Egypt. By G. Maspero. (W. Heincmann. 
6s. net.) 

One of those small volumes which cannot be 
reckoned by quantity, but by y^uality, and the 
quality of this book wilt be realised at once by 
every achnUr imercsted in cariy art. 

Fiwe Books. By A, W. Pollard. (Methuen, ass net.) 
This splendid vr^umc is a book for the luxurious 
and leisurely. Il opens with a chapter on Collec¬ 
tors and ,Colk*ciing, is primed in big type oii 
beautiful pap^, dedicated to Sir Edward Maunde 
Thompson, Director of the Brhlih Museum, has 
taken ten years to prejiare, and much of je 
has boeft written two or three times over. 


I • 


The Techuujve of Beritard SAaieV Ploys, (C. W« 
Dankil. as. nct.)> 

M. Au^usten Hamoo having diUvwd locturos 
, ni Ok? Scirbonne on Ik'rnard Show, tin* ihird 
one hns biHn trans}at«^ bv Krank Morris. Thi)* 
churming Uulo book of 70 pages will pro¬ 
bably in ihc ImndK of oil Slwvmn«<. l*hi* 
ninHot't* ]>luy'< ur<* dmgno^cKl in g«'niTSil. *rh(* 
aulhnr*s (‘<iniiiH‘nt:jn*, in bri*'f. is Ih^tt .Shaw 
siibordinaU's all ihing» ti» the Life Forre. 


tbo guanin(e«' of Ms work. 

Tkr Coltoj'e farm Mouth hv \t»nlh. 1^* F. H.' 

Or«t*n. (C. W. Daniil. |jil, <*liHh. iv iw’f.) 

.^n iniorvsiing and isMllr ikncripdon of what 
ahoufd be dam* on a smnll luildlng cath month ' 
nf Ihc yt'ur. ICvc ii po(aloi*s, rarrots, ;inil scarln 
runiH*rs breonu* wniHliing m<iro tlwnn ordinary 
vcgctublt>K in Mr. <>r4i>n\ plcaf^aiii talks. 




*!• 





Perils of Middle and sindlar topic* by.'rtMil 
Minister of Westbournr Ch;i[H*l, whose name IsC 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

fane Auxtfii. Bs Lady Margaret Sackville. 

(IlcrUTi ami Dankl. jk. fsl. ne4.^ 

In ihc s]ili*iKlid iiii]»r<>ci;«iiiin with which l..a(l> 
Mnrgfifft comnkniN> ilv’ Lmk 4 < *.111.* tells that shi* 
has Ki’itlcn not only for ihoM> w’ho love Jane 
.\tis1en iiiready, hiil also for Ihosr who by soiiu* 
»iraiig<* chuiice have not cliscrwk n d Iht. 11 is 
ei. '^^ftnin I hat ihi' M’k'Ctkni Iwre giviri from six of her 
w<i^^ must drive rotfrtiTS 10 I Ih* bcM>k* IhrmseK'n^. 


The ComfiU'f*' Mysti fy of KJuin Oruini. (I'hapmaii 
and 1 fall. f>s. iiel.l 

I'lTbap* the riHider vvN> ckws n<4 alre.idy km>w 
the novel would do well to read first <hi' 0|>i7i- 
ing hUrodutnliHi by Mr. J. fuming Walters, 
• 'J*ho Myxrrry Atwl th<* Critics, and ilv> vlviptiT 
u|M>n l.(H'iiluks. arid Cii;iraei4*r>>; thc*n Hi* wall 
Ik* fully r<*;kly t<» I'njoy th«' Ktorv and J.'ike in 
the charm of Kusi«, m> (|iininl1v naniiriM'eiM of 
ihc ** |hx>fer Uuly.’* ar>d of flck'ii La 11 dll'**, the 
ik'vuUd xisler. (-:iccfully noting, tlwti, every litik* 
Hmractcrisiie of I Ik* various ch* meters, Ik* will 
come lu Mr. Ciiinhig Walters' nmclusinn that 
Drood w.i* indtH'iJ murdered, for llickens doe* not 
compel IIS to such a deep love for him as wtKild 
make his (k*ath iinxuitnhk. *l*he lU'Xt supposjlion 
i* that -Mr. l)aicl»ery ” must l>e Hek*n Landless 
in disguiM?, .'ind ih.'it Neville l^andlcM eillwT 
dies or wins Roxn. If oth«T hr*lp is needed it 
is given by an exhaustive analysis of (be plot .ind 
hy the pernonal testimony of those who knew' 
Dickens. An interesting addition is a (able of the 
" Conclusions of Edwin Omod.** In short, it is a 
hook whicii no lover of Dickens would care to bv 
without. • 


f'aawtr? the (if eat. Lauremw Marcell us Larson. 

(G. P- Putnam, 5s. nci.) 

This volume of the Btan* of the Heroes of (he 

• 

Nations is a vivid biographimi study of Canute, 
who is paired with Ki^f W Normandy for undis- 
puU*d pre-eminepce. The hisloncal and the legend* 
ary are carefully distinguished, and (he illustra¬ 
tions are very helpful. 

A ifbrnpanian volume Is Koger of Sicily, bv 
Edmund Curtis, M..^.Oxon. Roger was cer¬ 
tain 1y a strangb figure and his life well worth 
putting on record. 


The Cosftri of Gladuexs and its hfeaning for Hs. Bv 
John Qiflord. (T. and T. Clark. 48. 6d. net.)' 
Strong plain words upon ihe Ministry of Jesus, 
the need of the Holy Ghost, the Duty of Joy, the 


POETR*'. 

V*arious bookiHn have iottm* in (his moiuh, of 
w hich it is impiNdhlo li> giv<‘ mcift iL'm a [ijissing 
notice. 

7 ‘fif fail i*f Minni. By .Mfrcd IWnclI. (Omlury 
IVoss. net.) • 

fsa Mirt of .'illegory embodying ihecontesi between 
I he Turks and rJu* H^dkan T. 4 'agiK'. Minni lypj. 
lying Armenia. 

I oiees of Ihe Pavn. By Rose E .Slmrlmid, 
(.Vrrowsmith. r*. nri.) 

TeiL of thv sialwori *4110* of lalNiiir*, iMc joys and 

'»tiff<-fiiigs. 

.Seng* of Childhfud ottd Other Verst f. |ly Miirgi^y 
Uiwrcnre. (Gram Rnhur<L. is. iwi.) 

Pathos rjituT tlwn joy insfiires Iheoi* vorses, 
uncivn in tfualhy, v*t at tluir Ivsi suggi'Ming 
u fulhv achk'vrnH*nt. 

.Sengs of ht Utter tiee. Bv Will him Bi.ike. (f>cnt, 
;ts. 6 d. iHi.) 

Dmiratud hy ('liarle« and Man* Robhixon a ml 
diiimily Unmd. 1hi> make* :m aci'i piable gir(. 1 >o(>k. 

Kiixr Ixarcx aud TUisIfe Pnvn. Hy Gi«urgc Burni'tf, 
(WiTnhnm. is, 6 d.) 

Thi* first aitempi s iif n youlh. who has much to 
learn. 

^rvothi, Hv C. A. Dawson Scott. fCdaishiT.) 

Contains rFymes of rK*twe ,'mcl art. wniie re. 
|irin(s from ** Chambers' Jotininl." Hr. 

77 ic Visions of g Dreamer, By Hirbi'ri K. Brlttim. 
(Edward Parry, is. 6 d.) 

Contain* sumwis, poems, aiKl fvrics swr^>llv sung 
tiT ftt 4 *rnlv chanted, ns in t ha I* to *' Tess of (he 

navu-o-mes.*' 

dud Stories of a Saviour's ij*ve. Bv Edward 
Every. (Simpkin, Marshall, is. tid. net.) 

.Are explairad Iw the titk*, as is often the rase, 
(hey are somewhsil unequal In v.ilui'. 

fat’O^ Fields. By J, W, Jenkins, (j«. net.) 

Eliwi*n short jHwins, mosdy religious in their 
lendency. and with nature 4 or topic. 

Versts, By E, Watertmuse, (Meihijen. as, n«-> 
Dainty poems of lea and sky. children and Easier, 
snow and roses. • 
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CENTENARY OF PEACE AMONG 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES. 

To tftc Editor o) 1*11 n Kkvifw ok Rrvipws. 

SiK,‘< As President of llic HriHsh Commitltc 
for ihi* :iIk>v(' crM)r:itM>n, I vi’nturt* lo ask (he 
hoitpUuUly of your ndumns for some brief 
sa'i'ount a ml ils nationn) anil inter¬ 

mit iomil importance, preparatory to ll>c fuller 
del ails whirh will Ih* furnished on Wednewlay 
afternoon at the pnbli< moetinff n( (he Mansion 
House, called by the l-ord Mayor of Jxindon. 

On Christmas Kve, 1914, a hundred years tvill 
iia\‘c passed hiiht the of the I'rcaty of 

Ghent, and a century unbroken piiH'v will 
have been completed between the Uriush and 
Anterlcan peoples. During ihcsc too years many 
quesilons involving mailers of vital inIcrest to 
Amcriea and Great Britain, such as rite Maine 
Boumtary question of th4i, the Oregon Boun¬ 
dary question in 1H44, the 7>r*Mf Ineidenl, the 
d/abattat Claims, the Behring Sea FislH'rf«>s Dis¬ 
pute, and, lastly, the Nr^th Allantic Fisheries 
qiK^stions, which have been under discussion for 
upwanis of a century, (hrougfi the machinery of 
4^incilia(ion and arhhr.'^tion have been peace¬ 
fully adjusted. Nor must we forget the prao- 
tieal disarmament of iht' firc.nt I/akcs and the 
Ameriran-Canadian frontier since (he Kush- 
Bagnf Agrtvment of 1K17. This freedom fnun 
the burdens rd great defensive aritwments ha% 
been of priceless bi'OefiL to (he pSx>|tlcs of the 
Canadian Dominion nnd the Unirtd States 
during I he critical formative vc^irs of (heir 
national life. 

If we lcv)k to the future rather "than to the 
past, it w’iU agreed (hat the extension and 
consolidat'kon of this Angto-Snxon Peace is of 
first-rate importance not only to (he i^.ai coun¬ 
tries immediately com*crncd but (o future of 
civilisation in gcncr«d. A worthv and splendid 
commemorutam o( the Omicnun of Peace wiU 
do much to mnke its significanci* gvnerallv 
'undcrstcx>d, and to prepare the way for its future 
contimninre. 

The movement fejr rfhc cek‘bratioo has been 
taken up with the utmost heartiness in the 
United'Efiitctf and Canada, as well ni In Great 
Br^Uin, ^d Ml ions 1 committees of exceptional 


authority have been coosiitutcd, and are now 
busily engaged in elaborating (heir programmes. 
Of the American National Committee ft is suHi- 
c*H*nt to s;ky (hat It is hcjidcd by Mr. Kcx>scve)t, 
Mr. Andrew* Carnegie, Mr. Hlihu Root, Mr. 
W. J. Bryan, and Mr. J. H. Clwatu, and con- 
tarns tltc fon^most names in Amt'rican public life. 
*rht‘ same is true of (he Canadian Commit lee, 
of which Sir lidmund Walker is cluiirman, and 
which has llte full symf.iihy and sukpe»L of 
Premier Borden, Sir Wilfrid f.auricr, iind (heir 
leading followers. Our own British Conmikti'C 
is very widely represen La live, and is honoured by 
the support, in the cjjparity of Vice-Presidents, 
of (he Premier, Foreign Secretary, the Marquess 
of Lansdowne, Mr. I^nar Law, Mr. A'. J. Bal¬ 
four, and most of the mcmbiM's of the presvAt 
and preceding Administrations. 

The preliminary prn[>osnls of ihr British pro 
grainiiw for the rck*hrai«>n will he laid heforr 
the public on Wednesday aflernixm at the Man¬ 
sion House. It remains for me now to bespeak 
the interest and su|>por( of the Press :iii<l public 
in (he movcm<'n(, to lh<* end tha( wit may achieve 
a ccmtnK'nwaliun worthy of this great ixTasiun. 
On* bch.ilf of the British Committee for the 
celebrndon,—Yours, A^c., 

Orfv, 

President of the British Committee. 

Centrsd Buildings, Westminster, 

Dec. 16th, 1912. 

♦ THE PEOPLE'S VETO. 

To the Kdilor of Tub Review op REVig#«. 

Dear Si*.—W ill you permit me to express 
my pleasure at your advocacy of n non-party 
programme and a plea (or a saner citizenship? 
I would like, howevef, to point out that such a 
body of citizens w'ould be impotent under pre¬ 
sent circumst.'inres, except so far as they might 
be able to express their views by choosiqg one of 
the two alternatives offered at elections by party 
agents—voting too often for the lesser evil. 
'Phey need the Referendum, and 1 would like to 
secure your adherence (o the principle of the 
Direct Vote. t 

The common objection Is that it would hamper 
one party only, the assumption being that It 
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would be put in operation by the Upper House. 
Th;ir, however, is not essential, or even desir* 
able. My view is that crgrinised citiaens ouisidc. 
Parliament should put the machinery in modon, 
and the best (almost only) way is to i^ive County 
am! City Councils representing a minimum 
number uC electors the power to petition the 
Crown to* take a vote (A the people on any Bill 
which Parliament has passed, whether MX'ial, 
Imperial or international and relating to hiuincc, 
tariffs or treaties. Given this minimum demand, 
the Crown would direct the Councils to take the 
vote, at the expense of the rates (which would 
a check on unnecessary or fri>'olous appeals), 
and act accord! n^dy. 

This would Ik, in reality, the transfer of 
ihc veto front the Crown to the pco(>lc, and 
itmkin^ it cffoclivc, and it would, therefore, be 
oQDosed by those who are ardent admirers of 
Partr..m«nt- -a rapidly# dwindling: body. But il 
Is the only way by w'bich unorganised cllJTtvts 
enn make their pnuxtr felt against the parly 
m«ichine. 

, Yours truly, 

Hfnhv 1*. Cj.Astajw. 

Crx>kstown, December 34th. 

LEAVEN OF REFORM AT WORK. 

To the Editor of Thh Rp.virw or Reviews. 

Sir,—Y our Review having focussed attention 
upon the wasteful methods of our railway com¬ 
panies In dealing with freight consigned to them 
for transport, change.s are likely to be made in 
the near future. Already the papers announce 
that in the case.of two railways the retirement 
of managers to lake up better paid positions 
abroad is likely to He followed by I'onsidcrable 
alterations in the management. U may be 
hoped, too, that as vacancies occur on some 
directorates they should be allowed lo remain 
v.icancii's, and that the Boards will gradually 
consist of a moiety uf practical raifw.iy men 
counterbalanced by an equal numb^'r of business 
men olosely associated w'ith the particular sys- 
t(‘m. At the present time on the southern rail¬ 
ways the efforts of the management are being 
directed to reducing the number of trains, and 
the October time-tables saw more than the usual 
winter reductions. Seelog that the ordinary 
shares In the 'South Western Co. have 
dropped in value from £220 to £\90 in ten 
years, atfd are likely to continue on their down¬ 
ward course, it is evident that the investing 
public look upon' the railways of the couhtry 
aa^ecaying enterprises, and your article clearly 
indicated one cause for the poorer results ob^ 
rained fflr capital invested. A result has been 
that a sharper eye is kepi upon al) wagons, and 
instead of a week the coal merchants have to 


clear their consignments In three daysi or pay ;i 
rental of js. a day for every truck. ln*lhis way 
the sidings are more promptly freed from stand¬ 
ing trucks and the daily inflow of wagons can 
be more readily shunted to positions in the 
yards which offer the easiest facilities to traders 
to unload, and there has been manifest improve- 
meni in this dinxtUjn lately. To keep all 
the stock earning is to be the aim of rail- 
wav managers for the future; *and when they 
can do this there will be more shareholders 
receiving dividend, more wages for the workers 
on platform or permanent way, and more facilr- 
lies for the public. May they soon reach the 
g<ail which was ]>oin(cd out to them in Septem¬ 
ber. 

.\ndovcr. A. Holmp.s. 

WHAT IS DONE IN IRELAND. 

To the Editor of thv Rkvirw' 0¥ Rf.viuws. 

S(H.—The article in the October issue is just 
a fair resume of what the Irish Industrial Re¬ 
vival I’any has been doing in Ireland for years. 
There is mil a single idea missing. The results. 
for a licginniiig. have Iwen fairly sm'ce.s.sful, but 
it may be instructive to you to know where we 
nnd a flaw. The C^o-operative BanKs are not 
feasible in actual praciice. The former Govern¬ 
ments led us to expect '* free grants '* for many 
things. Wc got free grants for food, for the 
rent of land (Arrears Bill, 1882), for ligh^ r.ail- 
ways, for drainage, for ioba<*co culture, and for 
distribution of seeds. This is n system the 
present Ministry are trying to supplant by in- 
duslrial sc If-ret in net*, thrift, and a fair use of 
the eapiUil locked up in iIh* sinewy arms of the 
people. 

About the Loan Banks. In looking for a 
way out (we have a fair amount of ordinary 
tVading hanks) wc turn to tno Congested Dis¬ 
tricts Boiird and And that very little change 
would meet the c.ose. In apportioning new f.arms 
they do the buddings, fencing, and stocking in 
many cases^ This enables the farmer to do 
without the banks. If we could give the Con¬ 
gested Districts Board the same p<iwcrs as 
the Americans give their Minister of Agriculture 
in using the Land Reclamation Service of the' 
States, it would meet our case and bring the 
land into cultivation. 

This American service acts in the following 
manner: -The farmer who wants capital fills 
up a form stating acreage, mortgages, and 
other liabilities, and scrgls it in to the 
Department. An expert inspector visits the. 
farm and arranges the crops to be tpwn, and, 
after a mutual understanding as to the farmer's 
willingness to rough It until the^ crops come in. 
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thi* inspector returns and reports on the farm. 
If the case is one In which assisiance is adviS' 
:tb]e, a foreman and arc sent with ncccs* 

sary tools, seeds, artificial manures, and the 
land is lillcd in the most up-to-date way, horses 
arc paid tor, and wages paid lo the farmer and 
his sons (if needy enough to require it). Then 
the crop rs handed up to the farmer, and u 
yearly annuity is spreail over many years, 
making the farmer's share of the fr:ins;ic(ion 
light, and, with u gO(Kt crop, easily payable 
without resort to l>nnks. 

Very little cxfH'ijditurr would enable oui Irish 
Department to iiuikc a trial of (his cxperiincnt 
on approved farms. There is no more risk than 
that already incurred, and our farmers arc 
punctual in paying hat k.—^Vours, etc., 

» Tkauxsuan. 


NATIONAL RESERVE PIONEERS- 

To the Editor of TitB RpvtFw op Kevipws. 

Sjk,‘- In tfic inlcrc»is of historical aixuracy, I 
shall Lk* glad sf vou will allow' im* to point out 
Uiat In his arlicle in your December jsnuc on the 
siibp'cl of the Naticm.il Reserve Mrijor-(ieneral 
Sir John Stwvens was not corr^'ct in stating 
that the scheme ** originated in the county of 
Surrey.That dislinoiion 1 m• longs to the C'ily 
of Gloucester. 

On November 30th last an article appeared 
in the (•{••u^vster Joiirnoi. wliirh was based 
upon oQiclal inform.ntion, showing that it Is 
u> the A Company and Volunteer EatLallon 
t ilou('<^sior Regiment Ki;scn'c that belongs the 
distinct ion of being the first Volun leer Company 
to be enrolled and drilled. “ The movemcot was 
iuaugnralcd in Glouccsier in Augu.st, 1S99, wlicu 
55 os-members of A Company (better known as 
the Dock Rifles) offercil thcmsclvcb as a Volun¬ 
teer Reserve, to rejoin their old cojnpany when* 
ever llieir service's slxiuld be re<|uir<^, on the 
condition that they shoo Id not lie <'a\M uoon to 
put In nvire than six or eight plain-clothes drills 
l>er annum, and that they should qualify in 
musketry while const I luting such a* Keserve.” 
These pioneers fnrwartlod a communtcation, 
signed in due form by each of them, to ilio then 
Secretary of Slate for War (Mr. Hrodrtrk), 
offering their ^rvices in the capacity mentioned. 
To that a rq>ly was received (hanking the Glou¬ 
cester ex-Voluniccrs for their offer, and stating 
that, whilst at that time iIk Secretary of St.ite 
for War could not his way Hear to est.ibllsh 
a Vrfduntwr Reserve, he w'ould not Ioh- sight of 
the proposal then midc 

After the members ol the GkMirester Reserve 
had had^ tltclr* first drill with their former com¬ 
pany (on *May r4th, 1900). it was pointed out 


(hat they had laid themselves open lo prosecu¬ 
tion for having taken part in that drill, fur the 
reason that no body of men was allowed to 
assemble in this country for the purpose of 
miliLary drill unless properly emUxlied. These 
(iloucx:slcr ex-V*olun».ccrs were, however, too 
keen on the subject to allow the idea which they 
all had so much at heart to drop through, and 
they still kept lugelhcr and inertia sod their tium- 
l>crs, liclicving that recognition of I he move men L 
was bound to lollow, s4M>ncr or later. A further 
loiter was written to the iMTretary of Stale for 
War .asking for ]M'rmissii»n lo jth'cI for the pur- 
|MiS4*. of drill, oven iliough ho txHjld not vccf^uisc 
the nwvcmcnt as a Reserve, but without elTeci. 

During the whole of this limt: the 
of the patriotic Gkniceslor men, although 
sevondy trir<l by tiu* unsuccessful allompls tu 
sc'curc otnoi.'il encouragement, remained 
unrh.akcn. A roll was Jc*pt and ovyry.^^rffe 
possible, short of iK’ing allowed lu iiu*ot for 
(Iril)s, was <luno lo prevent tlto m<nvMioiii frun) 
dying out. On July 1st, iqoK, with Mr. Hal¬ 
dane’s now' lorrllorial w'liome lu vlew^' tills 
ticterminod little band of Glmii'***^hT men callod 
a nxxding of ex-Volunteers, with the ot>jix't of 
forming a V«>lutitcer or Territorial Re?»erve, anf! 
resolutions were passcal oHoriug dio ^la vioos of 
hK*al ex-\‘oltmit‘ers in that capaeily, Tli^* replies 
from the StsTelary for War ami the Army Coun¬ 
cil were to the same effect ns hiTore; and thi' 
f ilouccste rsl t i rc' Terri t o 1 i a I F ore e A ss{ kmi 11 u >n 
staled ihni, W'hilst they had no power to reri>g- 
lUMt (lie ex-Volunlecf'^ as n Reserve, if they 
formed (Itemselves into a Rific Club they could 
allow them to fire on iIk; county range, A tneet- 
ing of ex-Voluntecrs and ex-Regulars on 
.\ov'eiiil)tr 17th, 190K, adopted the name of the 
•' Gloucester Volunteer J^cserve Ritle Club " for 
the* €»rg,nnisalion, membership being reslrictcd 
exclusively to ex-Regulars and ex-Volunleers. 

On March lath, 1909, Mr. R<»w)Mnd Hunt asked 
in the House of Common* question about the 
Gloucester movement, and a month later an¬ 
nouncement was made of the fart thai ihe^rmv 
Council had approved a scheme for the forum don 
of a Reserve to the Territorial Force. At the 
next drill in Glnuc<*stcr after rec<‘gnllion of the 
new movement of the Veteran Reserve, as it was 
first called, each man on parade signified his 
willingm'ss to undertake (he duties of a 
Reservist. ^ 

I think 1 have quoted enough to show Hint 
**if.the Surrey men were the fathers of the 
movement, the Gloucester V'eterans may with 
truth he described as Its grandfathers .*'^1 atn, 
yours faithfully, ^ 

H. Godwin Chanck. 

Gloucester, December aoth. 
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HOME AFFAIRS. SOC1A1. AND POLITICAL. 

AgrkDilure. Lidd: 

TIk* A^iriiulUKT iy( dx Kulurt*, by J. Rus.M*n 
SfuiJti, Ihirptr/' jftn. 

Tlx Hope of Small Pann Moldings UtxtcT a Ncff 
Sy>n<'ni, by T. Jai>ikm>n, " NiixUxflth Cent,** 
Jan. 

Tbt* N«'w Ijtnd t'oiiipaign, bv R. C. Hp^iiincTdr, 
“ Pall Mall Mag,” Jan. 

Armlet: 

Tin* Hre«*nt As-pccl of Nation.al Delc^nt^ Uy Earl 
Percy, ” Nalkmal Rev,” Jan. 

(\>lla|i'« of the Special Inbnirv Ri*ser\<', hy Duke 
of B<’dford, ” NifuHirnih (Vni/‘ Jan. 

Electoral 1 

How io Win ilx Next Elect km; Procramnx^ by 
ChHWza Mtme)*, Sh* Wni. Hull, ami SkiW 
'Dcoiiioiid. ” L<x>oon M.ng,” J.tn. 

FInaoce; 

I rado Piwms and Crivs, by W. TurniT, ” West* 
minster Rov,” Jan. 

'rftf ImfK'rial I'iukI, by l>ukr of WcrtminniiT, 
•• 4-'orlriighlly Rev,” Jan. 

* Ireland: 

ScUlcintnt bv Consent, by l.<*ril Dunr.ivon, 
” NInoleciith f’rot,” Jan. 

Tlx Honie Rnlr Bill RmmMcUwL by Prof. J. M. 
Morgan, ” Kiixloenth C<'rH.*’ jnn. 

TIh' In dux I rial .Aspect of Home Rule, by M. 
W'^kIx, “ Nineiix'niU (Vnl,” Jan. 

Irvhind risHl tlM> Envfure. by Arthur Page. ” Black. 
vsHiod.” Jan. 

The Wromix of Ulsux, by C. W. C.r ** Black- 
xN'Ood.” Jan. • 

Jews: 

The Jewish Qursiion and Aml-Seiiiilism, ” Kon- 
scrwilive Moniiixsrhrift,** Dec. 

Labour Problems: 

The VV<Kking Day, ” Er^jlishwoman.” Jan. 

'Ilv Labour Problem in a Nutshell, by T. Good, 
” Westminster Rev,” Jan. 

I.abour Idciils; Iho Better Way, by W. R. Bous. 

•Held, ” Conttxjip- Rev,” Jan. 

.Are the Brains *behinit the labour Revolt all 
Wrong? Bv Prof. Hugh Walker, ”MibUTt 
Journal,” Jtm. 

Trade Union ProWeins in Germany, by T. Braucr, 
” MouvcmeiX Social,” Dec. 

Local and Municlpil Governmeot: 

The Government of l/sndun, by W. N. Diekinwn, 
” Cw»t<*ni|i. Rev.” Jan. 

Politics in thi» Ivondon County Council, by R. M. S. 
Montedoro, ” Notional Rev,” Jan. 

jMarrJage Laws: 

Marriage ami Divorce, by Bishop of Carlisle, 
”4iibbert Journal,” Jan. 

Divorce Low and Its Reform, by the Hon. H. 
C«oll Barnes, ” Contemp. Rev,” Jan. 


Ri'jKtrl of the DivoTL'i* Law Contniissioit, by 
E. S- P. Haynes, ” Eorlnighlly Rev,” Jan. 

Mcditciraoean Question. si« iuid*T Navies. 

Navies: 

PresciU Av|»ect af N«>tional Defence, by Earl 
Perry, ” National Rev,” Jaji. 

InifMTial Naval Policy, b>' P. .\. Ilii^lam, ” United 
Service Mag,” Jan. 

The Siiuntion in rite Mediterranean, by M. 

I.^ubeuf, ” IVulwhc Rev,” Dc«. 

The Crisis in the Moditcrroiioan, bv R. G. Usher, 
*• Forum,” lX*c. 

France .iml tlx M«*4liierr.'in(’an, by Commander 
K. Hamiliufi Currey, ” Unihsl Servire Mug,” 
Jan. • 

AiiHTlonn Nav.'il Gunnerv, by R. W, Neescr, 
•• North Aiwr. Rcv.”lxV. 

Opiam Qaestion, bv T. i\ 'l .ivlor, ” (\uu<mp. 
Rev,” Jan. 

Postal fvervice; 

Pi>st DiTice DipWmirv, bv W. K. Diw.soji, 
” Naiional Kiw,” Jon. 

Social Londiiioas: 

Is rivili^otion .Advomiiig? by HwkI J<dy, ” l-a 
Kmie,” Dcf. 15. 

Lnrcsi and Progress, by R. Gunn Daviie, ” 
minsirr Rtw,” Jan. 

The High Cost of Living, by 1 i>ing Fisher, 
” North Auht. Krv.” Der. 

Oivir Living, Fi"»d Taxes, etr„ in Fr.'inrs*, by J. 
Dessaint, ” Moiisiinent Social,” !)«•. 

Social Porlty: 

'Hie While? Sl.ive Traffic Crusade, by l^dy 
Buniijtg. ” Omfemp. Rev,” Jan, 

Wales; 

Church rr<iperty a National Trust, by Griffith 
Jon no, ”VVW minster Rev,” J.an. 

Women: 

\\\»men Suffragi* In the Neu» Year, by Mrs. 

Eaw^ett, ” Englishwoman,” Jon. 

Wonvn Suffrage and the Reform Bill, by I’. D. 

.Viand, T Engli«hwoman,” Jan. 

Woman ^Suffrage; a Suggs?5t<»d Solution, by R. S. 

M.akower, ” Wiystminster Rev,” Jan. 

Women Suffrage m Italy, by Luria Gargini, 
” Eoglishwoni.'ui,” Jan. 

The Women’s Movement in Germany, by 
Remarda v<»n Nell, ” Pmissischc Jahrbiicher.” 
Dec. 

^\^Jmeo in the Civil Service, by R. C, Fleflcher 
Wnodx, ” Englishwoman,” Jan. 

Sweating, by M. de Villertnopt, ” Rev. Gdndfate,** 
Dec. 

COLONIAL AJfD fORElCN. 

Colonies and the Empire: 

The Study of Empire, by Sidtiey »Low, ” Fort¬ 
nightly Rev,” Jan. , 
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P«f«Jg0 aol loUraattoaal Alltirc 

On For^gn Policy, by Prof. Lamprecht, 
D«utKhe R«v,’* Dec. 

bVtign Policy ar^ Public Opinion, by IVof. O. 

Ntpp<^, Deutsche Rev/’ Doc. 

The Peace CoiUerence and the Balance of Power, 
by J. E. Barker, “ Fortnightly Rev/* Jan. 
Briliflit Policy in the Near East, by Sydney Brooks*. 

** Fortnightly R<*v/* Jan. 
fiuropo and the NntlonMiitK^, bv E. Koesier, 
*« BIbIkKhftque Unlversolle,** De^. 

The New Europe, by A. Dauxat, ** La Krvue,** 
Dec. f. 

I 

^fiace Mevemeal: 

* Socinlism and Peace and War; 

Hamon, A. and H., on. (irande Rev,** Dec. to. 
(<' Xnmpffnn'viTi P.. on, '* Sozuilisiwche Monau- 
' heifte/* rV. la. 

' Mmonon, '’QiiesiionK DlpK>nxitiqucs/* 

D<*c. t6, 

' The Int«^rwiliorwil Proteefioo of <*ommetve at Sm 
During Wiir. by Vk•e•.^dn1. Leopold Freiherr 
jedinu von PsUomblni, ** Deutsche Rev,** Dec. 

'Alaace Queitlea. by O. EffiTia, ** Grnndc Re^*/' 

. Dec. 25. 

AulHa-n nogary: 

Hungary and the liulkan States, by L. Knrmli, 
Prcussischc JahrUicber,*’ Dec. 

Austria and Italy : 

Davm, Commander, on, '* C<irr<*<p<«dnni,** 
Dec. TO. 

Knqwni, R., on, *' Nouvelk* Krv,** I><*c. 15. 

Bilkao States, etc. (see hIm> Aurtna, DnrtbnHlcs. 
'rurkoy): 

The Balkan War AJid the Dulluin CVv*i< i 
. Bcnneii, R, N., tm, " Nhie<4^fith ];m. 

Bonsai, S., on, “ North Aitkt. Rev,** 11 ^*. 
Ch^ad«TT>e, .V, on. *‘ C>irm*p<»rulnnt/* Dec. 25. 
Daniels, l>r. E., on, " Prcnisstst'lx' Jahrburher,* 
Dec. 

Dau^at, A., on, “ Revue,** Ihs*. 1. 

Gauvain, A., on, •* Rev. de Paris/’ Dtr. is. 
Gibbs, P.. on, ••British Rev.” J;m., 

Loieeau, on, *' Rov*. de P.-iris,” Dec. 1, 
Nevinson, H. W., on, “Conh-olp. !<<•% *• Jan. 
.Servdriru, I... «in, " NouvHlc Kev,** Dec. 15. 
t Soanoeky, T. von, on, ** KonsonMTive Mmiiis. 
achrift,*’ Dee. • 

Tbomasson, Commander dc, cm, *‘QucstH»ns 
. Diploma(^ues.” IVc. t and 16. 

■ Toujoroff, S.. on, ** Niirih Aitmt. Rev,** Ihv. 

, Whitebouse, J. H., on, ** Nk>cte«mih Cent.” Jan. 
Unsigned Artkk on. ” Correapondant/’ D<t. t. 

. Peace? by G. F. Abbott, *’ Nineteenth Cent.** Jan. 
The Masters of the Southern Slav, by H, Baerlein. 
” Fortnightly Rev/' Jan. 

Tile Finances oi the Balkan State* and the Euro, 
pean Exchanges, by R. G. (Ay, '•Rev. de» 
Deux Mondes,** Dec.*!. 

pmRt 

A North Am^ickn Trust in Brazil, bv H. Lorin, 
**gue«tk)ai Dipkcnaiiquee,** Dec. 16. 


/ 


Canada: 

North Ama’ica and France, by G. Hanotaux, 
•• North Amer. Rev,** Dec. 


Dardanclk* Qneedao: 

l.dmonon, £., on, '* Grande Rev/' Dec. to. 
Pntibram, L. Ritter von, on, ” Deutsche Rev,** 
Dec. 

« 

Fraace: 

*I*V Now France, by J. J. Conway, ” World’s 
Work.*’ Jan. 

Franco and Spuin, 1903-la. by A. Tnrdicu, ” Rev. 

dv* Deux Monde*,** IX'C. 1. 

IV' FrafMHk-SpaniKh Treaty, by Armatte, •' Ques. 
ikxw Diplomaticueg,” Dw. ;6. 


Oeraiaay: 

Gemwny’s FhvanrUil Slrcofjbli, by V. M. (loblis. 
” La Revue,** Dec. 15. 

Germany and the War in the BnlkAns, ” Corre- 
spondant,” Dec. 10. 

The United States and .^ngUvCennan Rivalry, 
Washington, ** Natkmnl RH,‘* Jan. ^ 


HeUaad: 

Out4*h TarilT Reform und tlic ]’rosp(ni> uf n 
German CuetcMTis Union with the NrtherianH«i, 
by Dr. O. K. .Anion, *' Deiitwh** k«v,” Dec. 

Italy: * 

.AuMtria* nnd Italy : * 

• Davin, Cunimunder, (mi, ** C'orrc9|>ombint,” 
Dec. 10. 

Riiqueni. R., on. ** Xnuvellc Rev.” 04 *^, 15. 


Japaa: 

*!%• Future of Japan, h\ F.. Bnuv Milhird, 
” National Rev.** Jon. 


Panaaa Canal: 

The French at Panamn. by J. B- Bishop. 
” ^ib:i<T,*’ Jan. 

Rasda: 

The Elcrtions to the F4>urth Duma, ” (kirrespon- 
Jant.” Dec. 2^. • * 

Abolitinn of ihr Mir, by B. Lrix'ik'fJ, ”(*nntrmp. 

• Rev,” Jan. 

Sautk Anerlca: 

The Monroe Doctrloe and the Drago Dovirijit*, by 
E. Uhr, ** Bibliolht-quc Univ.fsclh*,*' Di r. 

Spata: • 

France and Spain, 1902*la, by A. Tardlvu. ” Rov. 
des Deux Mondes,’* Dec. 1. 

The Fran co-Spanish Treaty, by Armattc, ” Ques¬ 
tions Diplomatiques/' Dec. 16. 

Tarkey («ee nteo Balkan States) : 

The Turkish Ddbdcle, by C. Graf von Mu linen, 
*• IXutsche Rev,” Doc. . 

The Peril of Armenia, by Lady Frederick Caven¬ 
dish, *• Contemp. Rov,** Jan. 

Laitsd Stales: 

.A PresidentUI Preference Vote nnd ihe Electoral 
College, by j. W. Holcombe. ** Forum,** Dec. 

The United States and Anglo-German Rivolrv, by 
Washington. ” National Rev,” Jan. 
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LANGUAGES AND 

Proirssor Hartmann has just sent in the 
twenty-Hrst report of the Scholars' Intenutional 
C>orrespondence. He opens with a very interest* 
ing account of Mr. SteaU and the commence mein 
oi the work of The Review op Rkvip.ws for ihc 
Scholars' 'International Friendship, telling also 
ot the'introduction, in The Review of Reviews 
of 1K93, of the then unknown Oouin method of 
leaching languages. 

As in everything else, the corrcspimdcnce »s 
much more thoroughly systcmutiwl in (iermanv 
than amongst us or in France, and ihere is 
always the same sorrowful complaint that so few 
Kiiglish boys and girls desire Oermnn corre* 
spondents. In the United Stales the pupils 
studying (icrmnn nre very much more numerous, 
of c«>urHC| but Professor Hartm.’tnn has still a 
diltk'. lhcri^ as the ages of the students wIiom* 
names arc scot range from eighteen to iwrniy, 
which is older lh.*in the average German pupil 
v^'lv> desires to t'orrespond. The ttinscnsus of 
opiniop hi that the pupils lake much interest and 
delight in the foreign correspondence and that it 
is a gn:jtt stimulus In work. One Illinois Icirbcr 
Imports that the girls keep up exchange of letters 
after leaving school, and find it a source of great 
pleasure and proHi. They describe In each olher 
favourite poems and short stories and exchange 
many interesting items of information pIxHit 
schcx>l life in t)ui two i'lluntrics. She says: *' One 
of our girls copied on ll>r typewriter ;ind simi to 
her correspondent tlic wht^c of Whittier's 
* Snow-bound,’ and also many sbttrl poems"; 
her correspondent ei>pied and sent her several 
(icrman poems. Mtidem language Tcachhtg 
tor Nov«'mber has an unusual and interesting 
iiriiclc upf>n the Russian^nlpli.ibet and its trans¬ 
literation by Mr. Miall; and the discussion ns to 
what amount of Bnglisli a child should possess 
before beginning the study of a foreign language 
contains much footl foe thought. 

ESPERANTO. 

Oniu.Y enough, all language discussiems 
give cause to Esperantists to w*onder that 
modern language teachers should show 
so little interest in this language. It 
answers so many of (he difficulties often pro¬ 
pounded^ for instance I When should children 
learn a foreign bnguage? There arc now tiny 
children, scattered in many countries, who 
chatter Esperanio as freely as their native 
toffgue, and have no phonetic difficulties because 
the language is phonetic, and the vowels short 
rather than long. People are advised to study 
Rusaiaa, In spite of Us terrible difficulties, 


LETTER-WRITING. 

because Incompatibility in speech is a greater 
barrier between naliunalitics than seas and moun¬ 
tains, and a different at|^ihet is truly said to be 
discouraging to the beginner. Now to Ksperan- 
tists there is no barrier of speech, and Kussinn 
pAperamists, of course, learn to use tIk* l.atin 
alphabet and make no difficulties over it. One 
Ix^y of teachers tn England Iws now wt an 
example which it is hoped many will folkiw. T 1 k» 
Middlesex Education Authority is starting pn 
ICsperanto Hass ns an experiment, and tlw hrst 
meeting will be held on January J5ih at the 
Twickenham County School. The class U for 
Set'ondary School teachers in the district 
covered by the Htlucadon Authority, which 
includes Twickenham, Islcwosih, Hamp¬ 
ton and Ashford. Ap|)arently ordinary 
students will also be admitted, the fee licing 
2S. 6d. for ivselve lessons. Though this Is 
a new step In Kngland, we arc only following 
I'Vanee and (ktrmany at a very longdistance. 

All living In the neighbourhood] of l.tmdon who 
read this are urged to come and bring non- 
Kspcr:intist friends to the. Essex Hall, Essex 
Street. Strand, on Thursday, January 23rd, at 
8 p.m. Professor August Pitlik, of I'rague, is 
c'oming especially to give a Use lure on Prague 
and tlx* people o( Bohemia, including the 
National Fesliv.nl of the Sokol Gymnasium 
SiK'ieties. The Ictturc itself will, of course. Ixt 
<lelivcrrd in Esperanto, us Pn>fessor Plllik does 
nut speak English. Mr. Mudic will lx: present 
to transl.atc. \w\ \\w splendid series of lime-light 
pielurcs will probably renrUr translation almost 
unn<ieesSiiry. TIk* plan has be<'n very largely 
billowed abroad and alw'ays atlncts goixl 
audicnevs. Sir Ve^ey Strong will take the ch;»ir 
if his engagements permit. .\dmlssion is ff«*. 
but there arc a certain number of reserved seats 
for which t>d.*and is. will be paid, and they can 
be obtain<*d from the British Esperanto Assorin* 
'•oti, 133. High Holhorn. 

* 1 had not sjwcc Last month to mention the 
(AUgvo httefnacia. The August, Sep tern her and 
OcKiber issues contain an arwuni of (he Cracow. 
Congress which is unrividleil for pungent wit 
and ckw«r ch.arancrisaiion. it is unique in other 
\va5*s, but must be rend as a whole to be properly 
appreciated. Mr. Katryn's funny .iccinmt of 
how he started, how he journeyed, and the kind 
of people who attend Omgresses, being gnod- 
humoured Instead of caustic, is a joy for ever. 

For p.articulars of the nevv' dictionary turn to 
the advertisement pages., • 

The issue of the New Testament in Esperanto 
and the establishment of a non-sect.trian inter* 
n.itional Sunday service are remarkable events. 
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EVENTS OP THE MONTH 

Dec. 2. As a protest agaimt the 
' craplnymenC of noo-noiooistH. 
3,000 miners at Garw Valiev. 
Wales, went uo strike, 
Declantion in tlw Heiehstag n( 
Kerr von ikthraann*! loUwt'g 
that Germany woul<l stand by 
tier AUich in case of attack by 
third parties. 

Grc<’k Uirntiardment at Avlona. 
KoNignatiuii of IJeut, - (>en. 

Cfihara. Japanese WarMimxter. 
Archlnshop Novel appointcil pro* 
viHional l*r<'siJent of banto 
Domingo 

Keeord ovcr•^t'a S^tht of C-or- 
porat rvis from Huunos Aiivs 
to M<mlc Vlileo. 

binal Sesaion of Mr. Tuft's 
Ailininintratiori o|M*nvd. 

Sir KogiT Casement appointed 
CoiXHul-t'vnrral at Uio ik* 
Janiiro, etc. 

3. Result of fVQ|K>rtionAl Keprr^en* 

tation i'lmiun Kxpenment at 
WcstmmHter 4nnoun<T«l, 
lA^putauoji (if Liberal Women U) 
Mr. I.loyit ikorge on 
Sofirage. 

ArnuHtice Higned by Scrvi.i, llul* 
garia. Munti ncgro and Turki y; 
reluhul of (ircecr to sign. 

4. SunragiM Cunirrence at the Lon* 

don Opcm House. 

Dt'tatt* in the Jfelchstug on the 
German J(*.suit Iaw. 

‘JVriii* of ,^rmistice publialKsl. 

5. Mcmorandtim on Naval iHfux'** 

J<(V|uirrmcriis iwued by tho 
AdmirulCy 

I'hv ltaUj*’I’iirkis]j Treaty of 
IH'Sce TOtifitHl m tl>c italiao 
Chandler. 

Tlw New I'riplo Albancc Kignrd. 
Re^igiiutifu) of Maujuis Simmji. 
Japam^ IVensuT. 

6. Resignation ot .Adniiml Sir 1 *. 

Bridgeman. 

I’nnce Lunis of RattrntHTg 
up|xijntrd 11 rat land, iind 
Sir J. K. Jellicuit Siiond Sru 
Lord. 

Opruing of Kingsway Hall lor 
tho West London Muedon 
Strike on the N(irtb*K:iatem 
Railway, arising: out of thr 
conviction for drank'flncss of 
Driver Knox, ticgun. 
Proclamatioa astahlishing Govern* 
munt Agency ui England (.Nov. 
20I issued by the Rafah of 
Sarawak. 

H. Djeved ] 9 ey appointed Coon* 
cihor to Turldsh EmLaasy at 
Waahinctgn. 

7. Mr. K. O’Dwyer appointed IJeut.* 

Governor of the Tunj^. 

9. *Kceignatian» of t^cn. vun Auffes* 
hergw ASiathan War Minister, 

and (ue 1 d*Mar«hal Scheuioa. 
Chief o7 GeacrO StalT. 


(<CJL von Krobatia amniated 
AuKtrtan Minister of }A^r, and 
<ieli. Conrad von Hoetaeodorf 
recalled to the post of Chief of 
Staff ia (Ik Auirtrian Army. 

Opening of KooinamaQ I’arlia- 
ment; speech from the Thnmc. 

Murder of M. Dumca. IfelgJan 
Customs Inspector, near (be 
Torco * JVr^oan froncicr re¬ 
ported. 

Dyeleciioii in Albany. H. AfricA, 
'resuKed in (bo Te(um of 
A* 1VI<0(0 J*. W. v»n d^r Kiet 
(Uinoniat), 

lVoH*st of Cerent Hritam ngamtt 
I'anam.'i (tanal Act prrwnhxJ 
at Washington. 

IhinUliment of the hnglcAders 
in I be mtat mullnirt at Camp 
HUl JTivoQ. Isle of Wight. 

Collision in tiK Channel lieiwueii 
(hr IHradiuiUKht feaforiv'i and 
the Italian alvumcr JUmA 
loss of thv iVfM and 311 livea. 

Mgr. Makuri aptminlvd Metro* 
^loUton ol Miwcow. 

Miirdvr of (aptain A. )t Hck- 
lord J»y trihesnK*n near Shiroa. 

Rnugnatjon of IkKliop (o|>U'stou 
oj Calcutta aniiiHincid, 

Aviator Garros uttaimvl record 
height of Jt<.f7r» livt in I'unit. 

W. G. ICIhson • Ma^nrtncy 
a |>|a tinted Governor of 'las* 
OKinia. 

A|*peaJs agn inst con vic( jons u in In 
tb«* Insurant Act di«mcsseil. 

Sum Mb' ol two convkts at Mind* 
Mom*. 

Iind of U'JeiilKinc* transU^r uriii* 
(ration; cost ncar^* £400,000. 

Owing to «h*ath of f^m< Ifegnit 
of Ikivnna. IVince Ludwig 
Ix'cajni* new 1 Vince Rntent. 

M. Kdousrd Mulkf ekxtnl PR»i* 
dent of the Swiss Cunledcra* 
flon 

Telegram froun King George to 
the pcMpIcM of ImUa on tlie 
• anniveraary of Coronation 
Ihirbar. 

RcaignatioQ^of Sir It. l£. McCal* 
lum, ikiviTaor of Ceylon. 

*Sv(*«>nit reading m t*ang.dmn 
llouw ol Comuonii of NavaJ 
Hill mcived liy Mr. Borden, 
and (TppodtioQ amendmeftt 
tnu 9 «al by Sir W. Lnoiier. 

Tlie New Chminal Law Amcnil* 
ment Act cami* into forte 

Close of judicial inquiry into the 
case of Driver Knox; reault: 
the dns*er ** not drunk in law.*’ 

Woman Suftaage Amondmeot 
pasued bv D^iah House of 
ConuDOfls* 

Roij mania's doaira to bo repre* 
seated at the Henoe Conlercnco 
in London announced, 

" i^rdon '* of Driver Knos, and 
end ol railway strike. 


Aviator Lieut. Tarke and pas* 
seoger killed at Wembley. 

Aviator Kearney and passenger 
drowned off California. 

Gen. Michel appointed Uibtory 
Govcmtu of J*ahs. 

Undgnation of Gen. ^tha, l^>mo 
MinixtL*r of South Africa. 

Id. Opening of the JVace Conference 
at St. James’s l^alacc. 

Coat of Ttitnic Irujuiry aoiiouncetl 
to Iw over £ao.(x>o. 

Dr. Ixfroy api>oiote<] liisliop of 
Calcutta. 

17. hirst SiUmg of Select <<immittee 
appointed to iuqmru into Lon¬ 
don StriH't Hangers, and Con* 
feronce on Str<H'L Motor Trathc 
at the GaildUnll. 

Openiofi MccGrr nf Conference 
of AmliOMwiiors at the Korcign 
Office. ^ ^ 

The l*i.in(*o*SpumHh Ikoa^ BiH 
paM*ed bv the S|Mrii»h ChamlH*r. 

S(*rg(*Hnt Whllerling senteruaxl to 
(5 year** (wnoJ senitudv for 
etpioti iigr i 11 < h *nnKfry. * 

IVmrv liatKiira apiioinu^ 
nwc Jtime MinMri . 

I A. Gen. von Jh»h<(p tippointnl 
Master* GciUTid of Urdnanee., 

White raiM'T issued (iintainiiiK 
llie coJT('!«poiuhiH’(* of the 
linlia Ullitv, the ikink of 
Kriglond, and M(*»brs. Samuel 
M«intagu ^ Co on silver pur* 
choaof for India. 

Mecung at (Ik* Mandoo JJouw 
of the BntiHh (ominittw (or 
rlie Cclclvatioii ol the (<n* 
tenary ol Anglo Anivncan 
rvuuK. 

Ga.*; explosion in tJic AcUenbach 
Mine. WvMtphoUa ; 43 kitlcd. 

TliU fur extraorOiixary credit for 
the Bulgarian Army pasM'd by 
tile Sobranje. 

M. Misu uptiointcd Koumaniao 
Minister to Croat Britain, 
ig. blight of Aviator Roland Garros 
(rofl) Tuma to Mamala, Sicily. 

Keels of lour ]>rcadnoaKhtA laid 
down ;\t St. )A:tc*rsburgrf* 

KuKignatiou of Dr. Jcjnvph Nett*' 
maver, nurgomostcr of Vienna. 

The Burgomaster ol Vilxirg and 
two municipal councillors sent 
to pnson for renstance to law 
of erjual rights for Kussianx in 
Finland. 

Major*G(*n. V'olcofI appointed 
Military Governor ol Macc- 
doua. ' 

The text ol the Rasso-Mon* 
goUon Protocol published. 

Pnocc KatKura's Cabinet formed : 
Baron Kato. Foreign Minidter 
so. CoRUnuakio appointed to cos* 
aider whether Sir 9. Samuel 
ahould vacate Ids seat failed to 
agree. 

At iJlstcr Aasites 23 HihemiM 
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fdund guiHy of riotia^ at Castle 
Dawson on June 39. 

The Peace Defegatca entertaine^l 
at the Mansioo House. 38. 

Principle of Albn&jan autofiomv 
and iHTi vision fpiarau teeing 
commercial access to ttw 
Adriatic to Servia accepted by 
Ambassadors. 

Memorial Service (or the late 
Mr. WhiteUiw Keiil field at 
Westminster Abbey. 

New Ministry (urmed by Gcs. 
BotluL in South Afiica. 

3(. KiHJcption of Heaev DeU<Kat»( Uv 

King (*e<irgt* at Ihiikirigliani 
I’aJacc. ,t«> 

'Miamvs Ironworks cloacd In* 
onler of the Court. 

Koyul CornmisKion on the Law's 3’* 
IVlay M)ifvimti«l. 

Scnlior ]>uar1< Ixite. Ibirtugui^* 
l’renik*f, rwjHusterl to resign. 

Aviation Hc<*i<l<'nt to M. Jacinn-M 
i>cloaMs6in h’rame. 

New polilicnl parly, the Inno 
valors, fornunl in Turkey. 

lH’|Mrtur«* (or Ami*riv.a of the 

* • \atal with the j'criiains gi thi^ 

* late Mr, W hi tela w KHd. 

33. 1 'edec Sundn v culebrul ml i n (*real | ht 

Unloin. 

i.h ImiKTial Ikcref* miiml in St. 
I\tersl>urg lorhiJdiiiu the eir 
eulation of nnhtary news fut 
<ine year. 

J>r. Wtfiskireh her vU*ctoil hurgo. 3. 
mustiT of Vienna. 

Mm^ting ol IVarr Knvoys i tiTrils 
of Allies presents I lo Turkev. 

Adernpleil assassination o( Lord 
IJardio,^ on tiis Stale enlrv 4< 
into ]\<lhi ; attendant 1ulle<1 
and I { injured. 

lUirbar at Did In, 

(h>rnjiig 1>y' the Khedive itf 
i'xtiaision workn of Assouan 
duin. * 

24. Aviator F.dwnrd kille<> at 5, 

Marske. Vorksbirc, 

S<'andinuviaii tientmlity agrtv' 
inent puhhslusi 

.Atfempletl a«(arsinalion of 

Prince Vamacata at Tokio. 

Jlnstife demonstration against 
M. Momar<l, TreasunT-Senend 
in Persia. 

25. Chinese manifcKlo on tJiu Opium 

Que^tuiu publnihed. 

20. Great gale throughout the d^un- ti. 
try. and much damagr done. 

Turkey's rcpiiue to Allies ’ de¬ 
mands publiKheii. 

Opening of Indian National Con* 
gresH at Hankiporo. 

Chiaese reply to Uritiah Note of 
Angnst t7\h regarding Tiliet 
^ published. 

Col. Ckietluila appointed Civil 7. 
governor of tlic Panama Canal 
zone. 

37. Consent of M. l*oinc4M to hccumc 
a canclidatc for the French 

9 Presidency announced. 9. 


Opening ol the Japanese Diet. 

Disnilutiun of the Tasmanian 
Parliament. 

At I he I'coce Confervnei' the 
IWklsh pmjuKaLH were pn*- 
.srntnl to the Allies and 
rejected. 

M. MsdcarulT appoiotol Rii>«dan 
Minister of tlk* InUTior. 

Yen Hui Cbing appointisl 
Cliincse Miniater at fVrIin. 

32 out ol 40 lAlnnr leaders 
chatx*'*! with vuinplicity in tin* 
1>M AngHes d^nuimite con* 
spimey «*nteiice«l at Indiana- 
jnliH. 

Annual meeting of the Imvir* 
puratisl SiH'.ii*ty ol Musicians 
oprncii at isirminglmm 

First Naval Air Station com- 
mivsioncil in the Isk of Gniin. 

Stringent nnhtarv uvuition rcgii- 
latiorw isMiiisI fiv Austria, 

New Spanish Caldnct with Ci^unt 
Koinanones as PrciniiT. 

Oil H ns-ounl. Wonutn Sulfraur 
slifiwn to luive iMS'n dcicnti'd 
in Mirhijran rm NuvemlKf otli. 

SPEECHES 

2. T/ml KoHidH’ry. at Ibitligale. 
Linlithgow, on the Ternlorinl 
Fofcc- 

llerr von Ik'ihmano-lhdlwrK. in 
the Knclistag. ou German 
IHiiicy m the jmiuuL«. 

Mr Ikilfuur. at ( 'annon St retd 
Hold, on the Government 
l*n>gTHinmc. 

Lord Midicton. at flodalming. on 
National Defence. 

Lord I,Anwlawnc. at tlie Alex* 
andru Palace, on Home Kuk*. 

Lord Crewe, at Cheltenham, on 

Indiaii Fiscal l*ulk:y. 

Sir John Simon and otliery. Ht 

^thc Dmdon Opta Houar. on 
Woman Suffrage, 

Lord Dmdonderry. at thu Uniti^l 
Kmpire Club, on the i Ionic 
Kiile Hill. 

Col. Seely, at Bnckingluiin Gate. 
«m the Territorial l•o^te. 

M. iv>incar£. in tlm French 
Chamlier, on I be lialban situa¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Ikinlen. in tho CaWtian 
llouifCoH ommonson Ciuiadian 
Naval 1‘Olicy. 

Mr. (a. licrnard Shaw* und othcni. 
at Mirmorial Halt. T'arriiigdon 
StrciM, on Hume Kuk. 

Mr J A at C‘he«ter. and 

Mr. Walter Long, at Skipton. 
on Canada and the Navy. 

Gen. Rotha. at tlraham^lown. 
Cape Colony, on South Africa 
and the Navy. 

Mr. John Redmond, at Dalsion. 
and Sir Edward ('arson, at 
l orquay. on Home Kulc. 

Con. Hertaog. in Knstenburg 
District, on ImjteruUsm. 

Mr. liareonit. at tbs Hotel 


Metropuk. on tlic Gift to the 
Navy of the Federated Malav 
States. 

Lord Milui*r. at Toynlieu Hall, on 
Social Cleavage. 

10. Mr. Walter Kunctman. at the 
Whiteliall HcM>nK and at tlia 
Criterion ki'iitaunint. on Kar¬ 
mic and St;ite Aid and Com* 
jicmuation. 

It. D>rd Willoughby file Broke, at 
Kensington, on Naliunal De* 
lencc. * 

('ol. Sociv. at CandleII 'Town, on 
Compulsory Service. 

Dird Crewe, at IViurnenLouth, on 
India and Tarill Reform. 

I j. Mr. Austen ChamlH'rUin. at Glas¬ 

gow. on Tarill Reform. 

Mr Alien, nt WelllngUm. N.Z.^ 
on linperUl Defence. 

t.V laird Uinwhiwnc. at the lyou 
('lull, on Prirty U*Bi‘<iAtirm. 

L/ird UolKTifl. at the NatmoaS 
Serviee League, on Natiuoal 
St'fvice, 

Sir John Simon, at Ix'iytun, on 
ImiMirt Duties. 

Lord Selliurne. at b'arnliAin, on 
S. Africa. ^ 

Mr. John Keshnond, at Ipswich, 
on Hume Kiile. 

Mr. Austen Chamiiorliun. ot Dum* 
fni*H. on NaUonal r>oferti.v. 

Mr. Hr Vie an<» Mr. ChiMite. at 
Nils* ^'ork. <m Arhili nllon. 

I I (ViT Sei'ly. at the InsUlute of 
• Jounmiists. on JoiirnaUsm. 

Mr Winsiun Chinchlll. at luim* 
Is-tli, on Niivul Vohmtuem. 

Lord SellHiriie. at Koitsluwit. on 
*J*Ari1l Uoform 

16. Mr. Sydney JkixUm, ut the 
Maiishm House, on JuvmUk 
ICinpluyment. 

Mr. 1 foliar Law*. aL Ashton-undor- 
Ly&i!, on TaritC Uelorm. 

Mr, Austen Chamberiniii, at Car- 
lisle, im tile UoioaiRt 1^- 
gramme. 

(*ol. Seely, at Glasgow, on the 
Na>'y. 

(7, Lord CufAin, at] York, on 
Unionist Policy. 

iA. ICarl Grey, nt iKo MnnsKm Himse, 
on the .\nglo-AiucrieiUi I\tace 
Centenary. 

'' The Mai'ipiis <U Sail Giuj^ndO, in 
the Italian CJiainlwr. on the 
renewal ot the Triple Alliance. 

M. I\iik<ivtxed. in tlur Duma, on 
Russian f^lIicy in the Balkans. 

Mr. iuisUT. at Ottawa, on Canada 
and I he HriruU Navy. 

Dr. Woodrow Wilson, at New 
York, on l^rucnongera. 

19. Earl Grey, at Uuekhurat Hill, on 
Piiblic-huuK Reform. 

40 . Mr. BAwjuith, at the Mansion 
*Houte, on tho Balkan Situa¬ 
tion. 

Mr. F. B. NInich. at Dudley, on 
Tariff Kefonn. . 

2t. M. Veiucelob, to tlie Graek 



Colony in London, on the 
Balkan War.' 

Mr. F. C. Smith, at Lowestoft. 
• on Unioniit Policy. 

M. Polncar^. in the Chamber and 
in the Senate, cn the Balkan 
War. 

Col. I..eochars. at Orevtown 
VKatall, on African Politico*. 

M. Oueehoff. in the Sobranje. on 
the new Uuljjaria. 

Gen. de Wet. at Pr.ebiria. on (>en. 
HortiBOft. 

HOUSE OP LOED9 

. a, Report Stage of Agricultural 
Holdings Bill. 

DiecuHsion on Land Imiuiry. 

Marriagn) (I *ro visional Order) 

Gill iMissed. 

White Slave Traffic Bill pasMcil 
through Cf>cnmittee. 

DiscuHSion on Ikmrd of 'rrade 
and aafuty of life at sea. 

Light H ail way H Hill paMwd 
through Committee, 

Tho White SUve Traffii' Rill, the 
Industrial an'^ Provident 
Societies (Amendment) Bril, 
the pjcpiring (>>ntino- 

ance Bill, and the Medical Hill 
passed. 

Discuuion on Persia. 

The Agricultural Holdings thil 
and tho Light Kailways Bill 
paaiied. 

Second reading of Betting In* 
ducementA tiUl. 

Dlscuahon on tho North*LaAtem 
Railway Strike. 

Royal AK«*nt given by Omi' 
miSHion ' to tlw White Slave 
Traffic Act and 2.1 other Act». 


HOUSE OP COMMONS 

2. Home Rule Bill n*sume«| : 
Clause 2d. dealing with Joint 
Kxchetjuce Board, poMKod t;y 
29.V174. 

Clause 27 of Hume Itulc Bill, 
dealing with the ap)ioinlmrnt 
of Irish Judges, carried |»y 
; Clause a^. relating to 
Irisli Appeals, carried by 3i6< 
192 ; Conoid cration of Clause 

Clauses 2^32 of Home Rule Bill 
passed by majorities td i2fi. 
129. 121. and 123. 
ytnnouncemcnt of increased Fay 
in Navy by Mr. CburchiU. 
Welah CJiurch BiU : Titbo Ront 
Charge Instruction rejected bv 
297-148; riauMS ] and 2 
passed by majorities of 119 

and ft4. ^ ' 

CUaae 3 of Welsh Chiirch Ihll 
* passed by 2J9'I43, 

Hone Fv^eHiU resumed; Gauses 
33*jd. dgaSng with the position 
of Citll Servants, paased by 
. Biajoritisiof 21a to 114. 


10. Home Rule Bill continued; 

Clause 37. dealing with the 
position of the police, carried 
without division: Clause 38, 
relating to the coatioiiance of 
existing taws, carried by 
329-200 ; Clauses 39 * 4 t. relating 
to Crown Lands in (roland.ctc.. 
passed by majorities of 124, 
125 and 123 ; and Clause 42. 
dcnliog with the election of 
Irish Members and the hrst 
meeti ng o f the 1 rish Parliament, 
diveunopd. 

11. Clauu* 4 c of Hone Kulr Bill 

resuui^; two (k>verninent 
amrmlmeots passetl by 321*197 
and 319*194. and the Ciause 
carried by 291*158; ClauHC 43. 
relating to payments on 
account, passed by 319* 191 ; 
and Clauses 44*48 ahm added 
to tlic Bill. 

Questions on the position of the 
Navy and Colonial aid. and 
the cause of the reaignati<»i> of 
the First Sea Lord. 

Statement of Sir Kdward Orvy 
on the Hurupcan aituatiun. 

CoAsidemtion of Lords' amend* 
menta to White SUve Traffic 
BiU. 

11. Home Rule Bill resumed: <lis* 
cusaion on Ireland’s official 
flag. etc.; several Govommect 
amendments added to the UdI. 
and the schedules diaposcd of. 

13 CUnao 4 ol Welsh Church Itill: 
amendment of Mr. Gerald 
hrance that all iU funds other 
than tithe should be left to the 
Church rejected by 203*215. 
and tlu* Clause passed by 
2 b0>2O2. • 

16. Clause 5 of the Welsh Church 

Bill, dealing with apjwrtion* 
nR'Ut of property. poasA by 
201* >(*2 : and Clause b. dealing 
vdth powers of Ecclesiaatical 
Conimissioneri after <hscatal^ 
*Usliment, passw l>y 286*164. 

Tributes to Mr. WtuleUw Keid. 

17. Clause 7 of the Welsh Church 

Bill, dealing with private bene* 
* factions. paAtcd by 286*182. 

iH. r)« 4 iatc (in Clause 8 of the Welsh 
Church Hill, dealing with the 
distribution of property: 
aineodmeats of Sir W. R. 
Adkms and Mr. Atherley*JonGS 
that the Church aboald retain 
the property derived from 
Queen Anne's Bounty agreed 
to wtthenai divirioa. 

19 t'lause 8 of Welsh Church BUI 
resumed; Mi. Onnaby><R>ce'H 
amendment to preserve all 
glebes to the Church defeated 
by 277*222. and the Clause 
fiasscd by 284*221. 

20. Discussioa on retirement ol Sir F. 
Badgeman. 

jo. Resolution allocating time foi« 
report sti^ of Home Rub 


Bill* carried by 279-153, and 
new clause relating to treat* 
ment of Irish Universitus 
added to Bill. 

31. Report stage of Home Rule Bill 
continued; proposed clause 
relating to executive power in 
time of war and two other 
clausee rejected ; ov^ 40 new 
clauses guillotiaed. 

OBITUARY 

i>cc t. Peter Cameron, entomologist. 

Sir William Robinson, former 
Governor of Hong Kong. 70. 

Dr. Robt. Collyer. Unitarian. 

Father Vincent dc Baiily. editor 
of I.M CrCMT. 80. 

Sir John Cordon Kennedy. 76. 

Lord Harberton. 7O. 

Sir John Conmton l^wrance, flo. 

Rev. Forbe* E. Winslow. 70. 

Jules Mandni. French I'oreign 
Office. 37. f ^ 

Canon D. W. Sitwell. 74. 

Jamta Scott MaMOu. (htvernur of 
British North Borneo, 39. 

Prof. Sir George Darwin, 07- 

Bng.'GcA. Bruce lngleliel<l,* 57 . 

<*en. Sir Howard S. Jones. 77. 

S. A. Saunder. autltoiity un 
selenography. 

Prof. Karl jiisti, 80. 

Louis dc Grammont. novelist, 
etc., 58. 

Sir Henry Vavasour. nH. 

Major*G«n. K. T. (todmsn, Hala* 
luiva veteran. 79- 

J*rimu LuitpoUl, of Bavana. 91. 

Miss Catherine Man»b. philan* 
thropisi and writer, 94. 

Dr. von Rocsnler. former Austrian 
Minister, 

Owen Breden (St. Mark's Cubegc), 
7 *« 

13, Father John Gcranl 72- 

Major-Cen. C. T. H. MeUalfc, 56. 

Armaiffi d*Artois, playwright, etc.. 
67- 

15. Whrtelaw Kcid, Auicrican Am* 
bassador in London. 75. 

tO. George Itigoold, attor*manager, 
73 « * 

X>r. C. T. Williams, consumption 
specialist, 74. 

17. Blajor JafflM Knox. 75. 

Sir W. E. Murray ’Tomlinson, 75. 

18. H. dc Moucnthal, 62. 

Bar(m van 2uylen van Nye\*elt, 
2$. 

19. Kev. S. A. Tipple (Baptist). 54. 

20. Rabbi WemhCT. 75. 

Lady Emily Gathome*Hardy. 64. 

Dr. D. 11. Muller, Orientalist, 66. 

22. W. J. Tonner, sculptor. 44. 

23. F.douard IMtalUe. artist. 04. 

Dr, P. Redfum. anatomist. 90. 

Prince George K, Czartoryski, Hi- 

26. Capt. the Hon, Somenet Wara, 

Mutiny veteran. 79. * 

27. Adm. Sir W. Montagu Dowell, 

87- 

28. Rowland Ward, iaxidermist. 

30. Harr voa Kider(en*Waec>ter. 60. 
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PROFIT SHARING. 

One of tl>c nrtkk's tfi Suciai Service is devoted 
to the Board of Trade tepon tm I'rofiNSharinjr 
and Labour Copartnernhip. From it wc learn 
that since r6ther» since 1865, for only 

one scheme existed before that - 299 pfx>fii- 
sharing schemes have been brou^^ht into exUu 
vuve. Of the»c» 166 h:ivc since ceasc<l to exist 
and remain. These give employment 

to ii..f),iH9 workpeople. Tliis is not a large 
number. comp:ircd with the toijJ industrial pfipu* 
latinn. But it is satisfactory to note that ihv 
rar<; of increase Is progressing: 55 jwr cent, of 
the whole numlwr existing having been started 
nitliin the last ten years. The report p^ntsoui 
that the number erf cases where pruht-sharing 
was abandoned, on the ground that tlic system 
had failed in producing the results hoped for. 
was alwut r.wo-fifths of the whi>le. The average 
bonus paid under these schemes io 1911 was 
S'h " ages, which hni^ns to Iw the 

exact average for the years I90i*it. 

The Ix'st .profit sharing plan seems to be the 
one intriKluc^ by the late Sir (reorgu Uvesey in 
).S8<) at the works of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Compfiny. The net results have been that in 
1911 iS,Hoo employees of the company were 
entitled to a share in tbe prtrfits. They held 
^01,490 of the company's stock, and they 
obtain an average annu.nl lx)nus of 6*9 per cent, 
on their wages. Out of the ten directora of the 
company three are elected by its employees. The 
answer of the company to the queries of the 
Board of Trade isi— 
fb. syaii^ ha.s ^proved sntisfarmry. 

It has railed fonh extra seal. 

It has tenrk*d 10 promote harmonious relations 
and tbe avoidance of strikes and cRsputes. 

HUNT WIRE AND BOY ^OUTS.‘ 

In BaHy's for January Mr. Godfrey Bosvile 
describes a new use to which Scouts can be 
put. He says 

As I write, lots of nasty boggy places, enckised bv 
^wlre, ore clewl); marked with rcd.painted dgn-poets, 
«nd lots of fence* which quite recently hod wire 
now have none. The wire hm been removed and 
bad fences made good ones. This done. too. quite 
cheerfully snd very satisfactorily ^ the Bc^ Smts. 


Since wo took the mat ter up with gixxLtonipercd 
|Kvsivtenry only aix week« ago. we hnvr> hnd n 
xuccevsful coni‘<rt, which was very remunerative* 
jCs cU^r profit; w*e have formed a boxing* 
nwim, which ik properly rojKxJ and fit to rcci'ive a 
p^ng audience; we luiv« an iiir-guo rlub; nUo a 
rifk> and M ininiulure range; and if diM^plinc is 
Niark the Scouts will he regularly drilUd by a 
.S^TgeAiit. accotniKinird by rheir ojvh Scout-Buglor. 
Noix-ssary equjpjm*ntti arc nippen, Nign-jioKts, aawi. 
Uru'ihing*hooks, and tudging-glovea, all to wngr was 
with the* barbed*wire riecKl, who thrx^lcsiN to d^roy 
otherwise vopitui hunting. 

The best Scouts are paid Od. an aftcrnixm. 


COMMERCIAL MORALITY* 

Tub Japan Magazine prints particularly 
sirong ariiclo by Baron Shlbijsawu on the 
charges brought against Japanese merchants. 
Hu is bcarltly sick and tired of the expression, 
‘'Jap.'inesc commercial morality.*' and repays 
the Western critics in their own coin. IJe asks, 
without venturing into the preserves of the 
prunclter, wlmt is morality? 

There Is no doubt It is a universal spirit that all 
are expected to honour and rise to. It is the very < 
life of the body iwlitic and the body social. It Is 
a power for righteousofs.s working for tbe good 
of the whole body of humanity. Morality does, 
therefore, enter into comiiierce as a department of 
hum.in uctivky; and its imptmllve demand there 
Is that conunerce must be made to work for the 
good of the w*orld. Ihe wealth of a few must be 
made coriaistem with the good of all, or not be at all. 
Coitsequemly^ some of our great m».vdKint prince*' 
liavc been great benefactors to their nivtion and 
pei>ple without iq>ecialty aiming to be .so, simply, 
because they were controlled by u highly moral 
spirit in all their transactions. I havr iki desire 
to make the question more diffirult than It la. 
Generally spmking, there should be no ditHculty.. A 

man offc'rs hiK good« or produris U>r snie, and 

tuslomera are at liberty to csamine them and decide , 
for themselves whether It Is *tn iheir advantage.^ 
to buy or not. Each must be left to stand upon 
his own reapoTMibility. No premium will be con* 
ferred upon ignorance row-aling itsHf on dther tfde. 

It is every men’s duty. 16 look out for his own 
interests, and it Is not the merchant’s duty to con* 
sidcr the intereots of his patron maredhan the latter 
considers the interests of the merchant. 
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THE DRIFT TOWARD GOVERN¬ 
MENT OWNERSHIP OF RAILWAYS. 

Mh. H. L, WiNrHKLL, MjMMkini; :is :in expert, 
critieisf^s, in the Atluvtic Mvnthty. the public 
ownership of the railttays. T^v employees nre 
a dinicull factor in ihe ease r —• 

Most of the employoos of the* (jorm.in IIim n ar4* 
ix-MotJiiTs, who not only have the soldlcf'« (r^inin^ 
end (raditlon^r but mi^hl at anv lime he* tolkal inl<» 
mllhurv »iArvue. Su|)pi>«e tiuii they shuiild virike. 
They ini{jht at onr^* or<krci1 inti* I he army a*td 
tht^i (kiailtsl. as soklUT^i U> rHiirn to their jKist> *k} 
thv railways; and if iIm v nfiiMx! Ihi 7 ini^ht bv Irktl 
1^ rourUrnariuil itmi sW. 'Hm' employers i>f IIm* 
^rm^ui SiHle Urx's are not nllnwid lo ort^inlM' 
l«lH>iir-uniorH< surh u» the employies of the j»rlvm« h> 
owned rail ways (»f <irent nrirnin And ib(* Uniie«l 
States haw, Tlxy may lorni local Assocbiions 
to curry on dismssloii arKl formolate romplaintv 
«r»l [>otitk)ns iiH to Mali's and r<>uditk»ii'> of onipkiy- 
inept; but A su|MTior oflu'vT Is always present at 
Ihf'M,' m«*tinf»»i. Tlwy i.m proMtu iMr rompUinu 
or dc'tuarids U> rnrUrimcnl only ihrongh 4h«*ir 
ofHeers, ;i/id pa lilies*! activity c>n ilw'ir pvt to scaire 
ARylhin^f 1 h<‘ roll way iKliiiiiiKtralMin diK'n not wunt 
to krnnt is unkixvwii, and would not l>e toIvnUd, 
TIk'»ic fads illuvtmtc I he difTerena's the 

conditions under which Government m:u«ik*’n*em is 
airrkd on in sueli a omotry as CkTimtny, with n 
motiATchical OoMrnnient. and titnsc under svhieh it 
w<Hi1<l lx* enrrhd on uixlrr rk^moiTalic (Wivrrrnitent 
such us ours. Cun anyone lu lh've ihv if G^weni- 
ment ownership wa-r** ndotMid here ihi* js»werful 
•railway* brollwrbonds wroold he ubiflisl>ed. and 
polltinil nctivily liy emjilnw'os lo secure such wnk*’'‘ 

> and ('onditkms of einploynieiil hh ihi’V w’unlcd waruld 
1»e proliibhetj ? II we could exjMTi this to Im* don<% 
it would 1 m*, to the minds of rokwov nnplovees. n 
powerful affiument a^iaiost CmiYntnent ownership; 
arul if it were not done, esj>efimre indk.ates that (be 
result would t>* Ifu' bidding, hv our |Mdiiiriai>s, for 
the votes of the ;jreAt aroiy of milw^iy rniplmees, 
bv means which w’oukJ Im* ruinous U* Ihe mil wav 
service, .and had for Govirninent, for ♦he piihlic, ,niMJ 
in thi* lon^ nir> for tlx* einplosoes. No Amtric.an 
dt«en dotrbis tluu deiiKirritic OorernmOfX is IIh* 
best form <if CjosTromenI for pnJcetlni; the persona! 
and property rights of the riliz<¥i; buf one jrviv be a 
very patriotic citizen and vet be sure rhAi'‘dcmormtir 
Government is a very hod form for maruifsinc ljirj*e 
indu*»trial ccncfrn^. 

TAXnS OR PROriTS- 

Thft public would benefit no nvjre from a 
flnnnciai point of view, savs Mr, Winchell. Jri- 
sicad of profits the public petf rates, nnd the 
one is every bit ns f>ood as the other—in some 
instances be tier :— , 

In fiiony ways the German fines are icell manAfied: 
thii Is far Vom* conceding that thev are mana^rtl 
beftef, from ihe standpoint of the interews of the 
public* .than are those of the United Stales under 


^ivate ownership. It is true that tl^Ir net earnings, 
Hmounling in iqio to $S3c),36^,0^ were paid into 
ihe Government treasniry; but aft^ <Muctmg from 
I his Amount interest at 3^ per c^. <m the cost of 
construction, there is left only $^6,607,000. Pro* 
fvssor H. G. Moulton, of the ifiiivcrsiiy of Chicugo, 
in his recent book, *' Wateru'uys versus RiiliNvays,’* 
pl.'icvs the ekar jirofii from ll»c Prussian rtiilways at 
oitly about $57,000,000. Uut thete figures arc Ifss 
Ihotf the anttHitl iaxt's paid hy ihv foi 7 -<*uy^ of the 
li'nitcd StaUx, aiuouviiig m . i<|ii to about 
$rio,<ion,ociri: and, of citurtu', the cU^ar profits, afiv 
inliTevt. r^imivl by Slate railways a/p no 1 t>KS and no> 
more a coofril utinn to the mrpport of ihhCiovernment 
ituin are the faxes paid by prlvnlyly.owned railways. 

In all .Ausimlui the* r>ei jtrofil, aftir the paymeni 
of interest, nviTaged during the' last six yours $244 
jMr rude pv year; while the rAilway^ of thn* UiiiiM 
Stat*’s during I he Htiinc period K^\x paid $Jfl6 per 
miU* per year in or almost 60 per cent, mor#. 

In toil, I he most prosperous year In the luxtory of 
lh(* .Aiu,iralian liiX'S, Iheir net pro(itfi, aflrr 
of interest* •in other wixds, the mt money which 
achially could be uscsl fiir the ; ubllc benefit^ 
MnH»unted to t1>e iinfireiN dcnieiibau *1 .of. $7,000,oui. 

‘I his was $440 per mile, whiclr, hy an odil -euin. 
eidi'ner, h ex.irlly the amount per mile w'hieh the 
railways of the Oniied States paid in taxes^in the 
siino year. 

caiVKUKMKXT PANTM-iKSnn*. 

An aiiernaiivc scheme lo Govern men I <»wnor* 
ship, and one that is likely to secure every 
advani.'ijfe at moderate cost, is Government 
partnership:— 

A vliort time .'ig»> 1 suggested Hint it might b<* 
<l<*Nirabk* f*‘i I Ik* Government to acquire froru 
25 to 40 pei rent. <if ttu^ Work cd f|>c railways, with 
profM^r re|irescnl;i1km on each bo.nrd of directors, so 
thru it would hitsime the pirtner of the iirescnt 
ow'nrrs. sharing in their piofits. and also in th4*ir 
lovers, if any. This plan woukd hiive I be* advantage 
of causing ^vmimcnt officials to look ot the rail* 
wav busiiies.s from 4 be standpuinf of (he owner as , 
w*4dl as from that of the trav,^|g^, tlk' sbipixT, and 
ibi* wagcv.earf>er. 

l*n<kd* prrsont conditions *th<Tc is q . etrang 
tendency for public officials to mgard Ihem.sclves a# 
the champions of all other msecs, againM the 
owm^s; nnd therefore, In spite of all the railway'*,, 
nian.ogcrs ran do, wages and the other expenses of 
opcraleon increase faster than'iross earnings; net 
earnings are so soiall as to offer insufiietent attrai^ ' 
lion to investors; the new fadlities provid^ in 
r«*cent vears have been inadeguat*; and it Is^ertam • 
that ACT large and sud<len incr^se of tragic will 
find the rnitways unable Co cope with k*' If the 
Government were a scorkhoider and Iwd representa-, 
iiv« on the boards of directors, whatever affeeted 
net timings would nffect the stock of Che Cover**, 
ment as well as that of private indi^duals, and the 
public and public authorities would better able to 
apfu’erinte the railways' finandai* needs than they 
are now. 
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The Progress of the World. 


London, Feb. 3, 1913. 

Thanks to the inability 
w«r I of the Powers to decide 

Stoosd Edkiop anything directly affect- 
. ing any of the serious 

questions raised by the Balkan War, 
and owing largely to Bulgarian insist* 
ence upon Adrianople, the war between 
the Balkan Allies and Turkey was 
resumed to-day. This resumption of 
hostilities, which cannot in any way 
materially change the effects of the war, 
is most deplorable, and those respon* 
siblc for it cannot be too strongly con¬ 
demned. As to vho the responsible 
persons there cannot be much doubt, if 
for the moment .we leave out of the 
question the intrigues of Vienna and St. 
Petersburg. That toKiay there is war 
is probably due to two causes. One is 
the undue haste of the Bulgarians to 
cc^clude the armistice at Chatalja with¬ 
out taking due^heed to the bases of a 
' permanent Peace Treaty. The Greeks 
were the only independent envoys at 
Cbatalja who refu^ to accept the 
annis^ce on the Bulgarian terms. The 
S^^ans and Montenegrins had given 
full powers to the Bulgarians, and 
;^|fryal]y upbrid the Bulgaiian dedsions, 


although it brought consternation to 
Belpade and Cettinje. The Bul¬ 
garians in London continued the unfor¬ 
tunate work which they had begun at 
Chatalja; and it is Dr. Daneff who is 
largely responsible both for some of the 
delay of the Conference and for its 
uftimate break-up. The praise of many 
papers and the strong wine of success 
have mounted to the heads of those 
responsible for the Bulgarian policy, and 
made them lose all sense of reasonable 
proportion. The result has been to 
drag the allied States into a war purely 
for the satisfaction of the Bulgarian 
^swollen head. The other great cause 
for the war is, of course, the coup d* 6 tat 
at Constantinople, which at the eleventh . 
hour prevented the Great Powers from 
app^ently reaping some definite result 
from their united policy. 

When Europe, and this 
Th« ii«d Doit country in particular, 

•t scuabevs held the granting of the 

Constitution to Turkey 
as a sign of liberal progress, not ev^ 
the greatest pessimist could have 
imagined that the virus 6f *constitu; 
tic«ialisro would have produced* such 
disastrous effects as have been witnessed 
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in Constantinople within the last few 
days. At a time when the Cabinet^! 
Kiamil Pacha was about to terminate 
the war, and enable Turkey to enter on 
a period of reorganisation and recupera¬ 
tion, a handful of Young Turks over¬ 
threw his Government, slaughtered the 
Turkish Conunander-in-Chief, and com¬ 
mitted what even a German Conserva¬ 
tive organ declares to be “a terrible 
and damnable crime judged Irum the 
standpoint of European pc^icy/* While 
the ostensible reason for tlie coup d'itat 
was a desire to save Turkey the humilia- 
rion of yielding the fortress of Adria- 
nople to the victorious Allies^ in reality 
it was a method of self-preservation 
adopted by the Young Turks. Kiamil 
Padia had prepared in each Ministry 
a dossier conta^ing the proofo of guilt 
o£ the Committed of Union and Pro¬ 
gress. «^t‘the end of the war be pro¬ 
posed tifiit (he guilty persons should be 
judged ^fqre ifyt Courts. In order, to 


prevent this, and not at all because of 
a desire for the honour of their country, 
the Young Turks implicated did not 
hesitate to overthrow the Government 
and to bring appreciably ne^r the 
date of the final disappearance of the 
Turk as a nation. Kiamil Pacha told 
those responsible for the coup d'eidt that 
he considered peace inevitable, since by 
going on Turkey must inevitably lose 
more than she could gain. There is no 
doubt that the aged statesman was 
right, and that those Young Turks who 
broke into the Porte like a pack of mad 
dogs realised the situation with regard to 
the war fully as well as did he. Turkey 
has now lost any sympathy which re¬ 
mained to her amongst the honest 
Powers of Europe, however frienffly ma^ 
be the feelings of Vienna, or of. that 
country some of whose subjects received 
an important concession in Constanti¬ 
nople the day after the revolution. In 
the interests of progress and in order 
to save the Turks from still worse 
things, they should no longer perpetuate 
the mistake of Kiamil Pacha and regard 
these men as anytliing but dangerous 
to the community; they should deal 
with them as a policeman does with a 
mad dog. 




Perhaps the strangest 
Tfc« TafU* RefaMi feature of the new Cen¬ 
to F#a» stitution at Constanti¬ 

nople is the absolute 
way. in which those responsible there 
have ignored existing facts. In their 
Note replying to the European 
Powers they did not sec the irony 
of asking Europe to remove the 
capitulations and to place all foreigners 
in Turkey under absolute Turkish con* 
trol two days after they had assassinated 
their defenceless Commander-in-chief 
under the most unpardonable condi¬ 
tions! They hold fast to the farcical 
idea that Turkey can continue the war 
on a serious scale, while in Stamboul 
are .to be seen crowds of army doctors, 
soldiers, and others clamouring for a 
miserable pittance and being refused. 
Turkey has no money, and can obtain 
none in existing circumstances. Vienna 
and Berlin might be ready to lend 
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money, but they have none to spare. 
It is, therefore, inevitable that, sooner 
rather .than later, Turkey must come to 
a final end of her resources, and either 
stop the war on any conditions or else 
become bankrupt. It would, of course, 
be a very striking finale to the rule of 
the Turk in Europe were the Young 
Turks to seise all the money of 
Ottoman Debt Administration and p| 
the foreign banks. They have no cause 
to love Europe, nor have they any 
reason to expect any mercy from the 
Great Powers. They might well be 
tempted to emulate Samson and bring 
down with them the walls of all the 
Bourses of Europe. Practically, Turkey 
is the property of the financial centres 
of Europe, and it is this which makes 
it mudi more difficult for the Allies to 
hope for an indemnity, since this is 
equivalent to asking the Europear^ 
Powers to pay it. 

Whether Adri^ople 
Tb« FoTBr* ts falls soon, or not at 
tu all, is after all not of 

the greatest moment. 
What Europe wishes to know is what is 
the probable future in the Balkans. It 
would be foolish to ignore that, although 
the Balkan Alliance remains as dosely 
bound as ever before, there is a very red 
feeling of dissatisfaction on the part of 
three of the Allies against Bulgarian 
ideas and methods. Loyal themselves, 
they do not feel attracted by disloyalty. 
While this will not have its effect during. 
the war, it must inevitably make for a^ 
deavage in the future. Bulgaria 
be left more or less alone,, although- 
probably having good rdations with 
her neighbours. Giee(^, Montenegro/ 
and Servia will form with Rouminia a 
chain of allied Powers possessing cnor* 
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mous strategic value and a very real 
actual military force. ^Vhile admitting 
that Roumania has made a great mistake 
. in raising a question of compensation 
after the war, and while she must to a 
■ certain extent bear the blame for the 
renewal of the war. there is no doubt 
that Bulgaria never expected anything 
7 else from her than that she should 
expect compensation. At the beginning 
of the war Roumania was potentially the 
deciding factor, and to^ay the same is 
true. It is very doubtful whether 
Roumania will obtain Silistria; but it is 
certain that the mutual bad feeling, 
which must inevitably be brought into 
being in both countries, will tend to 
force Roumania to join with Servia 
rather than with Bulgaria. And this 
will mark one of the minor incidents of 


the disappearance of the Triple Alliance 
from practical politics. 

The European Concert, 
Th* Umm Mma* as exhibited in the 
fonfc • Moimuhi Ambassadors* Confer- 

ence, despite the fact 
that the various Powers choose proudly 
as their symbols a lion, a bear, or an eagle, 
more closely resembles a mouse with 
all its insigniheant timidity than any 
other creature. The European mountain 
produced this mouse, and the mouse 
reciprocated by bringing forth a moun- 
tain—the Republic of Mount Athos. 
Sir Edward Grey's forlorn hopq Jfii 
re-creating European prestige by means 
of an Ambassadors* Conference is 
rapidly approaching ignominious failure. * 
The Russian Ambassador says that lie 
is afraid to raise the Albanian question,, 
since to do so would mean an 
immediate rupture of the Con¬ 
ference, for Russia is deter¬ 
mined that Scutari shall not be 
in autonomous Albania. It is 
probable that the Ambassadors 
will just take all the maps 
together, slmfflc them, and then 
pick one out. To show how 
earnestly the Great Powers are 
dealing with great European 
questions, we may mention that 
one whole day was spent .in 
discussing w^hether or not the 
new Republic of Mount Athos 
should be allowed to have a 
fleet or not. People of this 
country may sleep more quietly 
because of the Conferenced de¬ 
cision that this newest of Euro¬ 
pean Republics is not allowed 
to become a naval Power^ In 
fact, the only actual result of the 
Conference is the creation of the 
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Orthodox ecclesiastical Republ ic o f 
McAint Athos, and even in this there 
were many difficult questions, showing 
how little real unanimity there is in the 
’Concert of Europe. Austria claims a 
voice in the control of Mount Athos, 
end bases her claim upon the fact that 
she is a Greek Orthodox and Slav 
nation. This called forth the retort 
from the Russian Ambassador that 
although there were many Slavs in the 
Austrian Empire, Austria is in no sense 
a Slav State, nor can she be regarded as 
an Orthodox one. As a matter of ffict, 
only those nations having direct interests 
at Mount Athos are to have a say in 
the Government. This includes Russia, 
Greece, Bulgaria, Servia, and Roumania, 
but does not • include Montenegro. 
Mount Athos is only important to 
Europe since it Enables the Ambassadors 
to avoid real questions oh which 
Europe cannot agree. 

If the 62 days* armis- 
Jh* O# rice has served no other 

M Bnbbu puTpose, it has enabled 
' the * Governments and 
peoples of Europe to arrive at a more 
iccuttte idea of the importance, or 
'atber lack of importance, of Austria in 
European affain. The time has passed, 


probably for ever, when it will be 
possible for Austria to impose her will 
upon Europe, backing it up by threat 
of war. Tike bluff has been called, not 
by events, but rather by time; and 
Europe realises now quite clearly that 
Austria, so far from being able to take 
the offensive, is hard put to it to keep 
matters in order in her own country. 
It is certain that, with all her efforts, 
less than a million men have been 
mobilised, and of these only 200,000 
have been available for service in the 
Servian provinces of tlie Empire. Aus¬ 
tria has lost no time in fortifying 
Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia. It 
would seem as if she feared far more 
trouble at home than invasion from 
abroad. The fact of the matter is that 
a ajuntry which finds it necessary, as 
Austria docs, to devote the best part of 
her army to maintaining peace within 
her own frontiers, and has to keep a 
warship permanently stationed before 
one of the most important of her 
Dalmatian ports, is not a factor in 
everyday politics, but rather a ridicu¬ 
lous survival of an absurd tradition. 
Not only this, but at a time when 
Austria is seeking to pose as the over- 
*lord of •Europe and the invincible 
dictator of Servia she is unable to find 
the necessary money to carry on her 
present ♦operations, and cannot con¬ 
template for one moment the possi¬ 
bility of financing a war. A very 
interesting commentary on the Near 
Eastern situation is to be gained 
from the fact that Austria during the 
war has been forced to borrow on Trea¬ 
sury bonds, and has.only been able to 
secure a very limited amount at y per 
cent. At the same time* Servia has 
secured money on the same security at 




6 per cent., and could easily obtain more 
than double the amount she has already 
r^eived on the same terms. The judg* 
ment of international finance is not 
infallible, but it is significant. 

While there has been 
i much talk about the 
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pressure put by Russia 
upon Turkey, it would 
seem as if the principal point has been 
largely overlooked. And this although 
. it is true that the German Ambassador 
in Constantipople, usually full of reserve, 
has solemnly declared the policy of 
. hands off in Asia Minor. Leaving aside 
its obvious corollary that Germany, in 
any division of Asia Minor, expects a 
share, the very fact that Germany and 
Austria talk so much and so loudly 
about Asia Minor and the Russian 
danger is a proof that they know them- 
selves powerless to prevent any action 
in that part of the world. The Russians 
become stronger by delay; the Austrians 
and the Germans, if anything, become 
weaker. It is significant to find a 
leading German paper bitterly asking, 
Has Germany really sunk to the 
* position of a mere myrmidon of Russia ? " 
and to read the panic-stricken letter of ^ 
friendship from the venerable Austrian 
Emperor to the Rus.sjan Czar, imploring 
demobilisation in order to s&ve Austria 
from financial ruin. Nothing *could be 
•more frank than the Austrian point of 
view as expressed in the New Freie 
Presse : " Reflection on all that has 
happened since the Crimean War shows 
tiiat in reality both Russia and Austria- 
tlungary have missed their aims. The 
Emperor Nicholas wanted not to 
<Sberat.e,'^but to conquer, the Balkans. 

The Austro-Hungarian 
p4;n4rch3i waQ^e4 prevent the sma^- 


ing of Turkey, and has also failed.' Tb^ 
reasons for the old discord between us 
have disappeared, but confidence is not 
robust and needs to be strengthened. 
Let us bury the hatchet and send a 
message of goodwill to our frontiers. 
It would be harder to conceive a finer 
outcome of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph's letter to the Czar.*’ The real 
fact is, of course, that the Czar and 
Franz Josef, M. Sazonoff and Count 
Berchthold, with all their intrigues and 
ideas, count for nothing in the slow but 
sure evolution of peoples and the in¬ 
evitable consequent hrcaking-up of*arti¬ 
ficial national complexes. With regard 
to Asia Minor the matter is simple. 
the Turkish defeats result in reprisals on 
Armenians, and.the Armenians appeal 
to Russia to save them from massacre; 
civilised Europe cannot but acquiesce, 
and the partition of Asia Minor will 
commence automatically, despite the 
brave words of the Kaiser's representa¬ 
tive at the Court of Enver Bey and 
Tal^t Bey. 

The passing of the 
Tk« Eod of (be Austrian mirage, despite 
TKpitoe the efforts of Berlin to 

prevent the weakness 
of Germany's principal ally becoming 
known, marks the practical end of the 
Triple Alliance. There is a certain 
piquancy in the fact that at the moment 
when the Triple Alliance was renewed 
with a flourish of trumpets it auto¬ 
matically ceased to be of importance. 
All that Germany can hope to-day is to 
maintain the semblance until such time 
as she can make other arrangement. 
The Triple Alliance put all its -money 
upon Turkey, and having lost, it' is no 
exaggeration to say that it was not only 
Turkey that was beatm on the battlej;^ 


fields of MacedoBia, but also the Triple 
Alliance. Germany is no longer sore 
of the invincible might her army. 
She is admittedly inferior in naval 
power to the Triple BnierUe, and while 
her aerial stren^h is proportionately 
very great, its existence has not yet 
had time to compensate her for the rude 
awakening with regard to her military 
strength. To-day she sees Austria 
straining every nerve to prevent dis¬ 
ruption, and recognises very clearly 
that such an event is only a matter of a 
comparatively short time. Italy needs 
a period of repose after her exertions in 
the late war, and can be counted on 
• less than ever as an active assistant in 
wai'. Germany, therefore, stands alone, 
and has as an added anxiety a very 
real feeling of financial insecurity, since 
it only requires the withdrawal of 
Russian deposits from her banks to bring 
about a dsastrous financial dibide. 
It is significant that already one of the 
greater Russian cities has given notice 
of its intention to withdraw its deposits 
from the German banks. Althougli this 
notice is only a matter Meeting some 
seven millions of*francs, it has created 
a very great consternation and love^ 
of peace in German official circles who 
realise perfectly* that a wholesale with¬ 
drawal of the Russian funds would leave 
Germany practically without liquid 
capital. 


No more notable step 
Tb« towards the day when 

Wo^B 6uftrBi« women will have not 

only the vote, but equal 
political rights with men, has taken 
*pUce—no less than the callous and 
col^-blooded betrayal of the woman's 
cause by the House of Gnnmons. We 
do jjiot.think it worth while to^discuss 


the party intrigues which led to the 
dropping of the Franchise BiD, or the 
glorious display of woman's rights fe 
the ranks of the Government, since 
these are matters of small moment in 
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vi«v 6( the resiUt. The defeat in 
th6 tCommons does more to achieve 
* ^d^ess than thousands of acts of mili' 
tant vandalism To-day all the bodies 
of women working for woman suiirage 
have been brought together, and are 
unanimous In demanding that the next 
time women's franchise comes before 
the nation^s representatives it shall be 
in the form of a Government Bill. The 
secret of the successful continuance of 
the agitation for woman suffrage lies in 
the fact that deep in the hearts of the 
inhabitants*of this country there exists 
a belief that sooner or later the cause 
will triumph, and this applies equally 
to the out-and-out opponent and to the 
whole-hearted supporter. The resist¬ 
ance is rather of the nature of a dis¬ 
inclination for change than any real 
objection to the measure. To-day the 
popiilation of these islands is, as a 
whole, supremely indifferent to the pos- 
sessic^ of the vote, and would probably 
be equally indifferent should the privi¬ 
lege be extended equally to both sexes. 
But we must reiterate that, in our 
opinion, and based upon this universal 
conviction of inevitability, those who 
do most harm to the cause they arc 
seeking to assist are the "inefficient* 
imitators of Louise Michel, p^roleuse 
of the Paris Commune. Everywhere in 
the world the cause of woman is making 
progress, and in America not only has 
one of the greater States decided to admit 
women to the franchise, but one of the 
leading American magazines finds it 
good business to devote monthly a 
number of pages to the suffrage cause 
under the direction ^of a noted suffrage 
lead^. In France a . woman successful 
in comrn^(^ has for the first time 
achieved equal distmetion with men by 


the award to Madame Paquin of the 
Legion d'Honneur. 

Hr. Churchill, whose 
Mr. chMkm work at the Admiralty 
•nd tkm Smwj have always upheld, 

has recently taken up 
the task of reassuring this country as 
to the satisfactory condition of its naval 
forces. We would, however, point out 
that, while it is well to be able to 
say that not only is the Navy strong 
but getting stronger actually and rela¬ 
tively, and to make interesting phrases 
concerning the change of strategic front 
of this coimtry, so that we no k>xger 
have to fortify the southern coast, but 
rather the eastern, the nation would 
have been better pleased had the First 
Lord shown an intelligent appreciation 
of the fact that our new strategic 
frontier needs not only the Navy, but 
also other bulwarks to meet present- 
day and actual danger. It may be that 
Mr. Churchill is alarmed at the immin¬ 
ence of the danger from the German 
aerial fleet, and, therefore, prefers to 
say'nothing. Such a course of action 
would not be surprising, although 
frankly we would cofisider silence from 
such a motive more worthy of a party 
politician than a national statesman. 
Another point of vital importance, 
and one not touched upon, is that 
of securing an adequate and certain 
provision of oil fud for our Navy. 
At the time of Agadir the Fren^ 
Navy found itself short of oil, and 
in consequence it would have teen 
practically impossible for any of its oil- 
burning vess^, including the sub¬ 
marines, to go to sea. Oil prices are 
rising constantly, and oil residue>» such 
as is burnt in the Navy, is becoming 
every day less cheap and less easy 


secure. While we think that every¬ 
body would hail with pleasure Adniiralty 
action in the way of developing per¬ 
manent and great resources of oil either 
in this country or any other part of the 
Empire; what is imperatively necessary 
is to secure an adequate supply pending 
these developments. Mr. Churchill 
authorises the construction of super- 
Dreadnoughts burning otily oil, but he 
is apparently reluctant to authorise the 
most elementary business steps to insure 
that this enormous warship shall be 
an active fighting unit, and not a mere 
huUcdncapable of movement. In order 
to secure oil fuel for the American Navy 
the Government lias reserved 67,000 
*acr^ of oil-bcaring land in California. 
The government of this country would 


greatly reassure everybody il. it were 
able to make a similar announcement. 

The shipbuilding ret%nfil * 
iMMMd of the past year show 

SUpboildini and .1^ . ■ 

Uwcmtn^ Saaivitr that tius couHtTy more 

than holds its own with 
various competitors in the matter of 
shipbuilding. It is melancholy to have 
to relate that, whatever progress may 
have been made in the number of ships 
built, practically nothing has been done 
in the way of increasing the security of 
those who go down to the sea in ships. 
As we have foretold, the itcommenda- 
tions of the various technical commis¬ 
sions put up to screen the Board of 
Trade, and to prevent i>ecuniary 
liability upon the shipowners who con¬ 
trol the Board of Trade, are so much 
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some reasonably large sum shouM one 

Sooner or later 
business genius wiU realise that 
actually a majority of passengers prefer 
it will strike life to palm gardens, and will, at the 

time, probably amass a fortune 

letter method by meeting this preference. If. the 

i were observant they would 
set to work to put their house in order, 
since in France there lias been a very 
significant writing on the wall in the 
direction of probable reforms forced by 
combination of ships’ officers. In Mar- 
seilles a very successful officers’ strike 
on board a steamer has taken place,, and 
it is only a matter of a comparatively 
short time before the officers of the 
British mercantile marine will forep the 
sliipowners to provi<le, and the Govern¬ 
ment to supervise, adequate measures 

of security at sea. 

The disunion of the 
Unionist has been the 
Uftj P4aic laugliing-stock of think¬ 
ing men for a decade, 
and even the cloak of Imperialism no 
longer serves to cover their nakedness. 
The good Liberal has meantime luxuri¬ 
ated in the satisfactory knowledge of 
the Pharisee that he was not as other 
men ; and now the difficulties of finding 
a solution for the -century-old Land 
Question appals him. With the Labour 
Party on their flank Liberals must 
go on, and if the Whig section is as 
strong as ever, something has to go. 
The Franchise Bill and the women's 
demand create another impasse, and 
thert is every prospect of Litteralism 
sharing the bitter portion of disruption 
so long the monopoly of their Unionist 
friends. In view of this epidemic of 
disruption it is truly praiseworthy of 
the whips of either party to solemnly 


waste paper. But it is months now 

^qe the public was stirred by the loss of their ships be lost 
m the Titanic, and such reports are no some 
longer even good copy for the news¬ 
papers. But some i 

one or other of the great steam- same 
ship companies that no 

of successful competition against rival shipowners 
lines can be found than in constructing, 
irrespective of the obsolete and even 
pitiably ludicrous Board of Trade regu¬ 
lations, a number of " security ships." 

In these no expense would be spared to 
obtain the maximum of security, and a 
very notable step would be taken if the 
owners of such a security line were to 
waive the arcliaic legal limitations of 
liability and become liable to at least 
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adhere to the time-honoTxred fiction 
that only a general election is needed 
for their adherents to sweep the conn- 
try. To-day the facts would seem to 
indicate that the present parties are 
more likely to be able to sweep a 
crossing than to cany the country. 
When will party leaders and organisers 
learn that as long as politics are 
regarded as a business they can only 
succeed when run on business lines ? 

The House of Lords has 
Eait rejected the Home Rule 
Hoa« Rule Bill, and in so doing 
* * the Unionist Party has 

taken the step made inevitable by their 
•attitude on the question of Ulster. 
Befbre the passing of the Parliament Act 
therd would have been a serious side to 
this fooling, but for all intents and pur¬ 
poses Home Rule is on the Statute 
Book, and whatever the delay imposed 
by this action, their lordships only in¬ 
flict another blow at their own atten¬ 
uated prerogati vos. Difficulties there 
will be, and changes will be made, for 
the Irish are only human after all; 
and there is a deal of wit and truth 
combined in Lord Ashbourne's descrip¬ 
tion of the ideal Irish Viceroy as one^ 
who must be occasionally blind, some¬ 
times deaf, and’very frequently dumb, 
as meek as Mqses, as firm as Cromwell, 
as shrewd as Machiavelli, and possessed 
of the diplomacy of a Talleyrand." 
For centuries Ireland has been the sport 
of the political parties in England, and 
it is* time she was permitted to '' dree 
" her own weird." There was much point 
in Lord'Korley’s rejoinder to the charge 
that the Bill does not reach finality. 

" Db any of you," he asked the Lords, 
"bdi^eve " that there will be any finality 
rejection of the BQL? If you 


win go under the Orange flag, which I 
grieve to think has been reared, do 
you think there will be an end to thb 
wearing of the green ? ” History—and 
Ireland—answer No 1 

It is only a matter of 
time and those who at 
Uofd Georsu present curse will re¬ 
main to pray for “ more 
Lloyd George." Tlie Insurance Act is ' 
the most remarkable piece of legislation, 
of modem times, if only for the reason 
that it is the only reform which has not 
been preceded by forty ye^’ wandering 
in the party desert. It is admittedly a 
leaf out of Germany’s book, and some-, 
what inimical to the prejudices of the 
British public. Admit everything ^ 
against the Act, there remains the one 
unanswerable argument for its universal 
application, and that is its need. Tto** 
doctors arc doing very well out of the 
Act, and when the public realises that 
a 6s. 6d.. doctor docs not pretend to be 
a Harley Street specialist, with his. 
hundred-guinea fee, the medical man's, 
services will be amply appreciated. The 
rush of applicants when the benefits 
matured is sufficient proof that the Act 
is wanted, and that it promises untold 
good to ‘the very poor. Later on the 
employer will appreciate the blessings > 
of the Act, and there will be a demand j 
for the‘ extension of the principle 
cover all contingencies which arise 
affect the happiness of the average^ 
citizen. 

The old Chartist 
tjm Im 4 has gone rmheeded thesM 

many years, and im 
Westminster has almostl 
gone but of business, one is. pleased to^ 
record the activities of *bm^ess meo^; 
who are concerned to remove tlie lon£f^ 
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standing reproach that the Earth is 
the Lords* and the fulness thereof/* 
The Home Colonisation Committee is 
getting to work on the first essential— 
viz., the creation of Credit Banks, to 
encourage those who are prepared to 
work the land, but are handicapped in 
the purchase of the necessary improved 
(but expensive) machinery. There are 
some thirteen millions of acres of rough 
grazing land which await reclamation 
with a very adequate enhancement of 
rent valuer The reclamation of this 
land would not only add an area 
to our agricultural land equal to twice 
the size of Denmark, but provide for 
a large increase in the livestock of the 
farm as well as for the emplo)mient of 
hundreds of thousands of persons in 
agricultural and other rural occupations. 
In this connection the experience of a 
recent visitor to Denmark is interesting. 
He was assured that such poverty as is 
known in England would not be tolerated 
in Denmark. Upon inquiring the rea* 
son, the explanation given by the 
Minister of the Interior was : " Because 
you see, you are* such good customers 
to us. You are paying us ^25,000.000 
a year for things you could produce 
yourselves, and that is the reason ^y 
we are not poor.” 

The radical alteration 
Ghiirehii] of the existing land laws 
CoBBuoiun is a giant's task. Who 

will play Giant ? Re¬ 
cently, Mr. Winston Churchill privately 
expressed himself In favour of a 
system of tenure similar to the Mir in 
Russia—one of the few outstanding 
suryivals of the* eommunal folding 
which ifi. various forms flourished 
throughotft Western Europe. If the 
delayed Land CampalEii of the Liberal 


Party takes shape, it will ddubtless 
owe everything to the energy and 
personality of Mr. Lloyd George, who 
seems almost to monopolise the execu¬ 
tive ability of the Liberal Cabinet. 
It is encouraging to find our own argu¬ 
ments receiving the strenuous backing 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 
a recent speech he said: This is the 
richest land under the sun—rich in 
natural resource. It is not a barren 
and sterile wilderness. There is no more 
fertile land under the sun, and there 
are plenty of accumulated resoj trees 
here to develop those natural qualities. 
Yet this is what we shall prove by 
unchallengeable facts—that this rich' 
country, the richest the world has ever 
seen, does not provide decent homes 
for the labourers engaged in an occupa¬ 
tion which is vital to its very existence." 
And once more he emphasises the 
moral of our recent special article, 

" Give Us this Day our Daily Bread " :— 

" The land ought to provide twice 
what it is producing in healthy, good 
food for the community. It ought to 
employ almost twice, as much, if not 
more, labour much more highly paid— 
better paid, better housed, better cir¬ 
cumstanced." 

The evidence given b®’ 
fore the* Parliamentary 
Committee to inquire 
into the proposed 
Government agreement with the Marconi 
Company is rath^ a tangled coil. The 
facts are quite simple. The installa¬ 
tion of an efficient system of wireless 
stations is an Imperial necessity, an^ 
the Marconi Company is at the moment 
the best organisation to undertake the 
work. It only remains as a corollary 
that the work of construciicm should^ 
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have teen begun, leaving the Govern* 
roent with a free hand to adopt any 
improvement in wireless equipment 
which might be offered in the future 
from any source. To suggest the 
mala-Hdes of members of the Govern¬ 
ment is a serious matter, and should 
not have been possible without adequate 
proof—which, of course, is lacking. 
This is the latest instance in which we 
may see how the petty passions of 
party politicians are ever ready to thwart 
the effective work of administration. 
Certain blusterers who have raised the 
storin must now regret the whirlwind 
which has made a clean sweep of their 
campaign of calumny. The real sufferers 
are those responsible for the conduct of 
the Mhreoni Company, whose interests 
fiave been prejudiced by the criticism 
of irresponsibles. It is, of course, to be 
assumed that our permanent officials 
are concerned ffrst and foremost to 
preserve national interests rather than 
to subserve a private company. 

Mr. Morgan's articia on 
" The Dignity of Busi- 
Truoiatf ncss," which appeared 
in our J anuary number, 
has aroused the widest interest in both 
commercial and academic circles. There 
is a deep-seated* revolt against the 
continuance of «an educational system 
which practically ignores the immense 
industrial energies of the Empire. Our 
readers will find on another page a 
further important contribution irom 
Mr. Morgan, and his practical su^es- 
tions will enable all those interested to 
concentrate on a working scheme which 
must have far-reaching results. The 
writei^ modestly disclaims any desire 
to modify the curriculum of our Uni* 
^eraitiesi but the present pedantic insist- 
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ence on a classical education is the 
great stumbling-block to Britain’s recog¬ 
nition of “ The Dignity of Business." 
Lord Rothschild on one occasion hit 
off the situation very happily when he 
said*: " There was a hazy notion abroad 
that the University of Cambridge, like, 
the sister University of Oxford, was 
composed of an aggregation of Colleges 
where the Master and Fellows had taken 
monastic vows; where they were far 
removed from the world ; where they 
spent their time in more or l^s abstruse 
studies; where the undergraduates 
usually followed their example, but, if 
they were not so disposed, were edu¬ 
cated as athletes or gladiators." He 
went on to emphasise the value of 
University training and expressed the 
opinion that '' commercial houses as 
well as the Government services would 
in the long run be all the better for 
employing well-educated and highly- 
trained men from the University.’' 

The advent of the 
Cinema was hailed by 
EdJ^ioa every optimist as the 
beginning of a new 
educational era. That the blessing may 
«be a banging is suggested by a recent 
incident, at Essen, where judge and 
jury adjourned to a picture palace to 
adjudge ^whether a bloodthirsty film 
co^d be the exciting cause of murder 
in the case of a prisoner on his trial for 
killing the iive-year-old son of his 
employer. Admitted that the " penny 
blood " is a proved incentive to crimei 
then there can be little doubt that the 
powerful appeal of the animated picture 
may suggest the snbst untoward * of 
conduct on the part of • a sensitive 
spectator. Fortunately, this • case 
pcov^ the rule that the Cii^ema^ in 
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instraments, and* almost omnipotent in 
its masterly presentation of this 
wonderful worid. Of such films, special 
note must be made of The Life of a 
Bee/' which presents to the mind of 
the child the upbuilding of the het 
colony, with its own zntmicipal problems, 
and introduces a whole range of stimu¬ 
lating thought not without its value to 
the prospective citizen. In the same 
category must be included the Life of 
a Flower ** and the " Life-Story of a 
Buttterfly," and Prof. Rainey’s wonder¬ 
ful SSHes of pictures of wild animals at 
home in Africa; while to those seeking 
a powerful stimulus to religious thought, 
the series " From Manger to Cross" 
truly ^represents the triumph of this 
the worthiest of man's many inventions. 

For years past the 
Dmih in tb* pubUc has been familiar 
8 tr«*t with (and indifferent to) 
the growing death-roll 
caused by the congested conditfon of 
our City streets. The death oft P.C. 
Smith has appealed to the imagination 
of Press and public, and something 
may be done 1 Meantime * the battle 


of the 'buses v. trams rages mightil;^ 
and figures are quoted by the partisa|b 
showing the respective superiority am 
inferiority of the mode of tractioi 
favoured or opposed. Until the problen 
of traction is thoroughly grappled, then 
is hardly room in our widest thorough 
fares for the mixed medley of vehidei 
which serve the public. The slow 
drawn cab and cart must disappear, fo: 
these always constitute an obstruction 
this will at once simplify the problem 
and the public will discover that th< 
speedier motor and tram are not » 
dangerous as now appears. The enu 
of the problem of London traffic resolve 
itself into one not of speed but of speed 
—varying and incompatible. Mean 
time the strike of the taxi driver 
continues, although many small pT<y 
prietors find it possible to run their on< 
or two cabs and supply petrol at 8d 
per gallon. May not the truth of thi 
strike be that over-capitalisation makei 
it necessary for the big companies tc 
put on a “ squeeze," and that for them 
therefore the strike is, in any event, 
the happiest of excuses for the non¬ 
payment of dividends ? 
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THE BRITISH* ISLES AT THE MERCY OF GERMAN AIRSHJPS. 





















BRITAIN’S PERIL IN THE AIR. 

s 

THE SEA TO US, THE AIR TO THE FOE. 


In matters of oational defence a day's delay may mean n ccjilury’s regret/*—H.I.M, thb 
Emperor Mutsu Hito op Japan. 

'* It is time to act. Do not be for ever depending on your Government and your Parliamentary 
representatives; act yourselves for yourselves. Give—give a hundred thousand francs, give ten 
sous, give two sous—give all of you, and all Uuit you can."—M. Ci.^mencbau. 

" And many that were rich cast in much. And there came a certain poor widow, and she 
threw in two mites, which make a farthing. And He called unto Him His disciples, and saich unto 
them.t^rily 1 say unto you that this poor widow hath cast more in than all they which have c^it 
into the treasury; for all they did cast in of their abundance; but she of her want did cast in aQ 
that she had, even all her living.*'—S t. Mark, ch. xii., verKes 41*44. 


T here is to-day only one real 
question of importance to this 
country in the matter of national 
defence, but it is of such supreme 
and urgent importance as to do 
maau the most serious and most univer- 
attention from all those who take any 
thought for the future. It is very interesting 
to hear from the First Lord of the Admiralty 
that never has the British Navy been so 
strong and that there Is no danger from (he 
sea. It is also interesting, if somewhat 
painful, to follow the discussions of the 
Territorial Forces and the arguments of 
those w'ho are advocating conscription and 
of others who think that conscription is 
bound to spell ruin. But with all the 
Dreadnoughts and other warships at our 
disposal, this country is to-day as defence¬ 
less before foreign* attack as at any time in 
our history. The inhabitants of these 
islands before King Alfred created his fleet 
were no more defenceless against alien attack 
than we are t>day. The question- of 
whether or not our military forces are sufli- 
clem either for defence or for offence must 
always remain a secondary question; but 
those who urge most strongly this fact, 
. baaing their argument on the British supre¬ 
macy o| the seas, absolutely fail to realise 
that Great Britain is not only surrounded by 
mter^ but also by air. To command the sea 
y no longer to put an impenetrable barrier 


in the way of invasion. It may, indeed, be 
that command uf the sea no longer is worth 
serious attention. To-day the danger to this 
country is not on the sea, nor on the land; 
It is very decidedly in the air. 

The great Continental nations have 
realised this and acted upon it. One Au^ 
trian statesman, indeed, has gone so f^r as 
to predict that none of the Dreadnoughts in 
commission or building would ever go into 
battle, since the future quarrels or ambitions 
of nations would be settled in the air, and 
not on the sea. While it may be said, and 
possibly with truth, that the engines of aerial 
warfare are as yet in their infancy and very 
iar from perfection, it would be madness 
to pretend that even in their incomplete and 
imperfect state they do not constitute a very 
real danger in. time of war. In the past this 
country has generally modelled improved 
engines of warfare upon those created by 
other countries. But to-day the danger is 
too pressing and the peril too great to risk 
delay. At the worst a naval defeat would 
mean the necessity of armed resistance on 
land, alw'ays allow'Ing a possibility of vic¬ 
tory. But England to-day has no such pos¬ 
sibility with regard to the air. The danger, 
when it comes, will immediate, so 

universal, and so impossible of prevention, 
as to eliminate all possibility* either erf a 
renewed struggle or of any resistance .what¬ 
ever. To-day those responsible for the 



government of this country have not only 
made no effort to join the dominion of the 
#ir to British sea supremacy, but have abso¬ 
lutely and callously handed the air over to 
foreign countries, leaving every portion of 
.the British Isles completely defenceless from 
aerial attack. And this has been done in 
face of the warnings of facts and the out¬ 
spoken advice of many who have earned the 
right to speak on aerial matters by hundreds 
of risks run in perfecting aerial machines. 
Ostrich-like, the British Government has 
buried Its head in the sand and tried to ima¬ 
gine that the danger does not exist. Com¬ 
mon-sense would have told Chose responsible 
that even if the airship fleet of Germany is 
only a bluft, it would be well at least to 
hold some cards in order to be able to answer 
bluff by bluff. 

It is no use saying to Germany that even 
if she sends her Zeppelin or her Parseval 
airships to destroy not only (he dockyards, 
but also the cities of this country, she will 
do so at great risk and peril, when all the 
«world knows that German airships can come 
at any moment without any risk or peril 
other than those of the elements, and do 
what they will when and how they may 
decide in any part of the country. To-day 
Franbe has very considerable strength both 
in military airships and in aeroplanes, but 
pride of place must be given to Germany— 
that country because of whose inevitable 
ambitions and desires we liave had to create 
a new strategic frontier; and yet those re¬ 
sponsible for this change of strategic fron¬ 
tier, who presumably realise from which side 
attack threatens, absolutely ignm the nece^ 
aity of providing also strategic defences 
suitable to meet such very prpbable attacks 
irom this quarter. It is true that.some three 
hundred thousand pounds have been spent 
by. the present Government upon aviation, 
but it would have been as well had they 
taken a great proportion this sum and 
thrown It into the sea, since to-day England 
possesses no aerial navy. With ^300,000 
Germany is able to construct ten aerial 
Dreadnoughts, capable of carrying enormous 
weights and covering extraordinary di^ 
taaces In all weather/f. 

The qjaps^aceompanying this article show 
more dearly than phrases how absolutely 
^fhls country Is^ at ^e mercy of the German 


airships, and also how very decidedly Ger* 
man airship construction is directly against 
this country and against no other. It u 
not too much to say that the situation it 
one to cause the gravest alarm and fo call foi 
immediate action. At Heligoland, Kiel, 
Cuxhaven, Wilhelmshaven, Dusseldorfi 
Frankfort and Cologne are housed Oerman 
air warships, any one of which is capable ol 
arriving over this country within seven 
hours, without any warning, without an) 
possibility of interruption, and with the 
freest possible hand with regard to poten* 
tial destruction. It is interesting to know 
that whereas Germany has concentrated 
eight airship stations in face of our new 
strategic frontier, she has only thought i1 
necessary to have one air-camp on thaRu^ 
slan frontier, one near the Austrian frontier, 
and three or four on the French frontier. 
If Germany's naval increase is sufficient to 
change the entire strategic plans af the 
British Government, even although it ie 
loudly proclaimed that the German fleet .ia 
really no serious menace to British naval 
supremacy, it is time for this extraordinary 
concentration of the German aerial force, 
against which we can pit nothing, to receive 
the earnest attention of British Ministers. 
If they any longer neglect their duty to 
wards the nation, they will be betraying the 
future uf this country in the most cold¬ 
blooded and unpardonable fashion. In the 
past the mistakes of Ministers have been 
retrieved and this qountry has muddled 
through; but with regard to a possible 
attack from the air there will be no possi¬ 
bility of muddling through, and the di& 
organised and panic-striclcen survivors ol 
the population of London will have the^le, 
although sorry, satisfaction, before passing 
under German domination, of hanging the 
guilty Ministers. We can understand that 
Germany should apparently acquiesce In a 
permanent British naval superiority if those 
responsible for German policy* know that 
they possess a force far superior in point 
of view of results which can at any moment 
nullify British naval supremacy. It is quite 
probable, indeed, that Germany will pro¬ 
pose an arrest of naval armaments between 
this country and herself. From time to 
time the newspapers have .recorded the 
sight of mysterious aircraft in variouj 


pftrt$ df this couQtry. Only on one occa% 
sion has it been officially ad^tted that such 
airship existedj in the most significant case 
of a]l'--(hat is to say, over the naval port o( 
Sheerness. In other words, the British 
Government ha^ admitted that without any 
warning it was possible for an airship, over 
which the Government had no control, to fly 
by night over one of the most vital of 
British naval points. What would have 
been the position at Sheerness had this air* 
ship come to make war instead of only to 
prove the possibility of her coming to make 
war. 

In Germany no secret is made of the 
radius of action and capabilities of the new 
German airships. The Nordd^uisch^ Allge- 
meirm^Zeitung sayst ''We are filled with 
pride and joy by the knowledge that the 
German Navy possesses in L / the best air* 
ship that the world has produced, and that 
no airship belonging to any other Power 
can ac(;pmplish anything like that what this 
greatest of all the Zeppelin cruisers has 
achieved in its voyage of more than eight 
hundred miles over land and sea. The air* 
ship has a carrying capacity of nearly 
27 tons; it has a radius o( action o( 
1,550 miles; and its own speed without 
the help of air currents, is 50 miles an hour.” 

Germany has evolved, at immense trouble 
and expense, an aerial Dreadnought which 
will remain in the air for four days &nd 
nights, will fly at a speed of 50 miles an 
hour, will carry several machine-guns, and 
is capable of carrying and dropping 2,000 lb. 
of incendiary bombs upon a land station. 
The new military Zepp^in airship. Ersatz 
ZI. has been taken .over by the authorities 
after having travelled 550 miles uninter* 
rupt^y. A consi 4 erable portion of the i$* 
hours’ journey was during the night, and a 
speed of 46 miles an hour was attained. 
The Zeppelin Viktoria Vaise cruised at 
night 250 miles from Hamburg over the 
North Sea and Danish Islands, with War 
Office ^nd Admiralty officials. She took 
position directly above the North Ger* 
man Lloyd steamship Amerika. This was 
dqpe to prove that gas and fuel may be re* 
newed at sea, making it unnecessary for an 
airship ^0 return to a land base for supplies. 
The latesubuilt airship, the Sehuatts^Lans, 
«be largest ever constructedt makes 50 miles 


an hour. The domile ship wUl be here 
within a year. 

Hitherto the public has understood that 
airships may be of some service for obtain* 
ing information. Within a twelvemonth it 
will realise that they are to be instruments of 
the most dreadful character for effecting de* 
struction. Surely even the lay mind will 
realise what can be done by an airship with 
an independent speed of 45 miles an hour, 
a range of action of several hundred miles 
without alighting for replenishment of sup* 
plies, and capable of lifting guns and ammu* 
nition, not by the hundredweight, but by the 
ton 1 During recent practice a small canvas 
float was set adrift on Lake Constance. 
From an airship about 3} mil^ away, and 
cirdine in the air at an altitude of about 
.1,000 ^t, a gunner got the exact range with 
his third shot, which was flred only a few 
seconds after the first. The target was 
quickly riddled, and though the exact results 
were kept secret by official order of the Ger¬ 
man Government it is known that the 
percentage of hits was close to 100. 
Manoeuvring in fairly brisk winds did not 
make It impossible for the gunners to get 
perfect range. Again, the Z liL while at 
practice, manoeuvring at battle speed at a 
height of 6,000 feet, shot to pieces in ^ven- 
teen minutes the Urget, a silhouette of a 
whole village arranged on the manoeuvring 

f rounds several miles out of Badeux. 

qually successful results have been ob¬ 
tained at the artillery grounds at Juterbog 
and the aerial school at Metz. 

Bomb-dropping from airships, thanks to 
{he new Cths sighting*instrument, now ajv 
proaches an exact science. From the Krupp 
gun factory there is now being turned out a 
fire bomb tbal sheds a bright light not only 
during its* flight but after it strikes the 
earth, so that the airship gunners are able, 
even on the darkest night, to see the objects 
upon which they wish to centre their shots. 
Another bomb' of German manufacture 
throws out tremendous quantities of dense,, 
heavy smoke that slowly sinks to earth. This 
smoke spreads in a great cloud and gives td 
the airship cover through which to esci^e 
from a point of dangert Still another bomfa 
that will add to the terrors of war contains 
about 150 lb. of chemicals, wtiicb, on. ex¬ 
ploding fill the air with poisemous gases, 


killing everything within loo yards, and 
extending their influence (or more than twice 
|hat distance. Any one of several German 
airships already in existence could now, 
thanks to improvements effected since Sep- 
' tember, 1911> easily cross the North Sea and 
rain explosives on Portsmouth. Develop¬ 
ments in speed and fuel-carrying capacity 
have snatched such a possibility from the 
realm of fancy and made it a realisable 
accomplishment. 

Those who say that the risk incurM*d by 
An attacking airship is so great that no one 
would undertake it should remember that the 
cost of complete failure would be no more 
than five or six lives and some The 

Germans Idbk upon the wrecks of a dozen 
Zeppelins, Parsevals, and Grosses as in¬ 
vested experience of priceless value. What 
' matter if one out of every two journeys of 
destruction on which such vehicles of the air 
might be despatched were to end in disaster to 
the vessel itself before it had executed its pur¬ 
pose ? Out of their twisted and tattered ruins 
have risen, Phoenix-like, practical lessons 
which have been turned to tangible account. 
The recommendations of the German War 
Office and Admiralty include the creation, as 
a beginning, of a fleet of twenty Zeppelin 
airships, of about 920,000 cubic feet capacity, 
and capable of travelling at fifty^ne miles 
an hour and remaining aloft for four days 
and four nights without an intermediate 
landing. They are also to be capable of 
carrying and discharging one ton of explo¬ 
sives. A forecast in the Centre Press of 
the new Army Bill says that £goOyOOO will 
. be taken for airships. * * 

The National Zeiiung, however, makes 
' the sensational suggestion that the best 
.course would be for Germany to build a 
monster fleet of a hundred Zeppefins, which, 
while they would cost only as much as one 
Dreadnought, and would need fewer men, 
would eventually cause havoc in the enemy’s 
fleet. With a fleet of a hundred Zeppe- 
.^lins,*’ says the writer, divided into twenty- 
-flve squadrons of four airships each, able 
to travel over land or over sea for at least 
forty^ght hours, each airship built for the 
apk purpose of caVrying vast quantities of 
Qermany would rule the air, and 
.'jmld*bratUAlly conquer the sea.” 

CrattuaJly M the airship building yards 


of Germany are being controlled * by the 
Government, and thus rendered useless to 
other countries, which seek to make good 
their deficiencies at home by purchases 
abroad. The latest yard to renounce foreign 
orders and to hand over all its foreign 
patent rights abroad to the State is the 
Schnettelanz firm, at Mannheim. The 
future of the business is guaranteed by 
ample orders from the War Oflice and Ad¬ 
miralty, including an airship of 24,000 cubic 
metres already begun. 

What a difference from the situation of this 
country, where we find that the largest aerc^ 
plane manufacturing company, which pro¬ 
duced during the past year at Bristol ;£70,ooo 
worth of machines, only received orders from 
the British Government to the amQ>*ynt of 
£SyOOO, although the foreign orders are so 
encouraging as to lead the company largely 
to increase its works. How can we ever e^~ 
pect to construct airships and aeroplanes if 
we require private bodies to launch into 
speculation without even the probability of 
Government encouragement ? And yet 'it 
must be evident to everyone that this state 
of dependence on other countries for the sup¬ 
ply of a weapon of war of such incalculable 
consequence to armies and navies is fraught 
with (he utmost danger to the Empire. 

We have dealt at greater length with the 
German air fleet, since it is from Germany 
thdt the danger threatens, and not from* 
France; but France has been far from neg¬ 
lecting her right of place in the air. The 
French aerial war tfiidget for 1911 was 
^^248,000, for 1912 ;£8oo,ooo, and for 1913 
it is estimated at ;^i,70o,ooo. At the pre¬ 
sent moment the Gerpian-French frontier 
presents the paradoxical appearance of an 
inland preparation for a great naval coifflict. 
At least 500 military aeroplanes were de¬ 
livered to the French Government during 
1912; approximately 1,500 aeroplanes were 
built in France in the same year. During 
1912 only some 100 aeroplanes were con¬ 
structed in this country f At the end of 1914 
it is expected that there will be an actual fleet 
of 1,000 French war aeroplanes. This French 
activity is not to be wondered at when we 
consider that the aviation section of Ae 
French General Staff affirmed that there 
were no insurmountable difficulties in the 
path of a German aerial flees that sought 
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to bombard Pmis. S^ng from Metz and 
Straaburg, for example, the hostile aero* 
planes, their speed gauged by the average 
i^ncb standard, would arrive over Paris in 
three hours. Prom a perfectly safe altitude 
they would proceed to launch high-explosive 
' bombs. Their mission fulfilled, they would 
seek to regain German soil. If hard- 
pressed, they might take refuge in the neu- 
'tral territory of Belgium, it had been 
^tatimated that seven hours would be ample 
for the carrying out of the whole proji*ci^ 
the departure of the Reel, the bombardment 
of the city, and the escape of the raiders 
:baek over the frontier. 

' Turning to England, where the safety-** 
» and indeed ^the very existence—of our 
»'^mpire may in the near future depend upon 
efficiency and strength of our aerial fleet, 
^what do we find? After years of talk 
md bushels of proiplses, Ministers are 
I^U trifling with the nation in this im* 
ptortant matter of defence. On April lath 
^ last year it was officially stated that 
jCt^nty-five aeroplanes were on order for the 
teftrmy. Nine months have elapsed, and in 
nwt period Colonel Seely has added exactly 
me aeroplane. And yet it is possible for a 
hMominent War Office official to make the 
wlowing declaration : ** 1 think and believe 
l^t, even with all our mistakes and omi^ 
^bns, we have laid the foundation of a plan 
will ensure that this country in the 
Mig run, and sooner rather than later, shall 
Sm aMe to hold her place in the air as she 
pjlM done in the centuries past both on land 


r',What can we hope from a Government 
blind to the urgent necessities of the case? 
AVe must rely upon our own efforts if we 
not wish to risk suffering the direst of 
^naltiea for the sins and omission^ of those 
{M}6m we. have appointed to safeguard us. 
jp(^>C]emeiiceau was right when he declared 
the words at the head of this article^ 
it was no use waiting for the Govern- 
and ydt in France the Government has 
Sme a hundredfold more than here. 

'Mr. Grahams White truly says: **To 
fitrglaad—threatened with aerial invasion on 
^ outbreak of aor European war--these 
bugj forein ,dirigibles are a distinct menace. 
The pefiK&^oflly to be met by guarding our 
fipiflU w 4 df welkarmed defensive aeroplanes, 


capable of flight from land or wat^, and 
ready to seek the big dirigible in its own 
element and put it out of action by the aid 
of superior sp^ and manceuvring power.’| 

The position is serious enough to alarin 
even the most sanguine, and we ask no 
excuse for reiterating the salient fact that 
here we have no question as to whether we 
can defend ourselves against a proportionate 
danger, but are faced by an alarming cer¬ 
tainty of impotence before a supreme peril. 
'I'here are enough thinking men and women 
in this country to-day to ensure action being 
taken. All that is needed is for the facts 
to be known in every household, not buried 
in tbe.pigeonholes of Ministers whose minds 
are rather occupied by party feud or warfare 
than by national safety or peril. ^ 

The danger is far-spreading and immin¬ 
ently possible; let the action of the nation 
be equally so. For, make no mistake, there, 
is not a hamlet to-day in these isles, hou^ever 
remote, that is not as exposed lo attack as 
is Portsmouth or London. Of the need for 
action all roust be convinced. We believe* 
that the means for securing a strong air 
organisation can be obtained. The patriotic 
spirit of the country, which does exist, 
although hidden too much under snobbish¬ 
ness, uectation, and pose, is ready to make 
large sacrifices of a pecuniary kind if an 
appeal is made to the nation In the right 
way.* We cannot individually build air¬ 
ships or even aeroplanes, but we can collec¬ 
tively give money towards this end. The 
Dominions have given Dreadnoughts to the 
Empire, recognising that duty and advan- 
*tage sometimes run parallel to inclination. 
Itisnot given to us to make such elephantine 
gifts, but we have no hesitation in saying 
that to-day die individual who gives an Air¬ 
ship to the nation, or the group of citizens 
who combine to purchase an aeroplane for 
the use of the State, are doing greater ser¬ 
vice, and this although the pecuniary pro¬ 
portion be almost absurdly in favour of the 
gmter donor. We demand our ri^t to 
give individually our widow's mite towards 
the security of this country, and doubt not 
that the day’s wage of a ploughman or (be 
week’s wage of a member of Parliament wilf 
be registered in history at its right value at 
this crisis- 

What the country must have, and that 

' ^ * 1^.' 
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without Any reel delay} la a large fleet of 
aeroplanes, and eveotudly an adequate fleet 
<4 military airships# We put the aeroplanes 
first, since they represent the immediate 
policy of defence. To build airships, to create 
the yards in which to construct modern 
aerial Dreadnoughts, will take time; but we 
refuse to believe that it is only in Germany, 
France, or Italy that airships can be built. 
In the future we should no more think of 

* buying aerial warcraft abroad or depending 
upon foreign yards than we would to-d«iy of 
ordering a Dreadnought in Germany. The 

' ideal to be accomplished is clear, the pur* 
ifliaae of some thousand or more modern 
aeroplanes and the training of air pilots. 
Aiter this hfnt from the nation surely not 
even the most impossible Cabinet could 
liold its hand. It would be forced to con* 
;Unue the work. Whereas it thinks it can 
inore the desires of the nebulous and un* 
defined taxpayer, it will not feel chat same 
/possibility when face to face with hundreds 
of thousands of voluntary subscribers of the 
^•wtdow's mite for aerial defence. The peril 
's-i$ imminent and may at any moment be 
'-winging its way towards us at a good fifty 

• 'miles an hour or more, but the peril can be 
met by immediate action. A great voluntary 

g iving for aeroplanes is imperative, and it 
possible. Let each county, each great 
or town, each collection of villages in 
'die homeland and the Empire, give one or 
(/lOQtt aeroplanes to the State. Provinces 
^hich have given nothing because they could 
not give a super-Dreadnought can give one 
^or more airships. What is wanted is not 
.|i general fund—with its laborioos winding* 
and* unwinding of red tape—but a linked- 
up series of independent local funds. 
Tlie freedom from deadening*control and 
the element of competition will *do much 
to cause such local funds to be much more 
rapidly effective in results. And while 
are ready to give our widow’s mite, 
we must insist upon the elimination of 
delay. 

Surety there are at least twenty or thirty 
towns in Great Britain which could each 
raise j^t,ooo with which to present an aero 
plane and a full of spare parts 

to the Army. When a battleship is chris* 
tened afe^ k ^unty, there does not aeem to 
' 4 ^ mudh difficulty in fatsing the money in 
k« ' 


the county to present it with a service of 
purely ornamental plate, and the same sum 
should be just as easy to raise in order to 
buy a really useful weapon for the nation. 

if we n^ inspiration other than a very 
accurate realisation of our peril, we can find 
it in the voluntary action of other countries. 
German national subscriptions amounted to 
jC36itOOOt over ;f50,ooo being for the pur* 
chase of aeroplanes bearing the names of 
towns or provinces. All post offices re¬ 
ceived subscriptions, and also branches of 
the Imperial Bank. The French voluntary 
subscription, raised under less official cir¬ 
cumstances, amounted to nearly 150,000, 
of which well over ;^50,ooo was also for the 
purchase of aeroplanes for special towns or 
districts. Nor must the Italian examp^ be 
ignored—indeed, it forms an excellent model 
for ourselves to copy. A hundred of the 
chief cities of Italy have each determined to 
offer one or more military airships or'aero¬ 
planes for national defence, while smaller 
centres will furnish funds for the erection 
and maintenance of sheds and aviation train¬ 
ing barracks. Each unit of Italy’s aerial 
fleet is to be named after the subscribing 
towns, societies, or private donors. The 
Italian Postmaster-General's proposal, that 
each department of civil servants should con¬ 
tribute an aeroplane on its own account, has 
been warmly taken up. The postal and 
telephone employees have already mustered 
almost the necessary amount, and the State 
Railway's staff is emulating their example. 
Sporting clubs, banks/ industrial concerns, 
lawyers and d^tors, are forming Mparate 
committees. 

These examples show« us the way. Tet 
every mayor, every lord-lieutenant of a 
county, open a list for subscriptions. The 
newspapers of each locality can assist by 
giving news of the developments in aerial 
fleets and educating their readers to under¬ 
stand aerial affairs as they are to-day. We 
believe that many newspapers would also 
open lists or publish the list of the mayors' 
subscribers. A very useful addition to many 
such lists would be found if each member of 
Parliament were to emulate the Roumanian 
deputies, and give five days' parliamentaj^ 
pay to the national cause. We do not go 
as far as the French mayor who suggested 
that every commune ^ould vote out of its 
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avallftble funds a halfpenn^r a headi but the 
custodians of the ratepayers’ money should 
contribute something towards this object. 
Since an aeroplane is not expensive, many 
towns win be able to buy more than one, 
and will have all legitimate civic pride in 
reading of the Shaftesbury /., the Shafts^ 
bury iL, and so on. The naming of the 
aeroplanes or airships after the donating 
city or district is in keeping with the prece¬ 
dent that calls a battle-cruiser New Zealand 
or Malaya, Out it does undoubtedly create 
a very real and lasting link between those 
who pay and those who defend. It stands to 
reason that the citizens of a town will read 
with greater interest accounts of movements 
and doings of the defence forces if they can 
erp^ct to sec* the name of their special air¬ 
craft mentioned. Beyond this it might 
easily be arranged that for some considerable 
. portion of the year the civic aeroplane would 
be Jioused in the town giving it, while pre- 
fefei|ce should be given as pilot to a towns- 
, man, other qualifications being equal. 

A few months should see the funds for 
many aeroplanes in existence and this nation 
adequately preparing to defend its existence. 
The military authorities, by their recent ac¬ 
ceptance of an aeroplane from the hands of 
students, have shown that they are "far 
from standing in the way of patriotic gifts.” 


Jn France the military authorities have anw^ 
nounced that they will accept such national ! 
aid with pleasure, on the sole condition that : 
they, and not the subscribers, select the,:^ 
aeroplanes. The names of the donors wiUf't 
however, be perpetuated in the aeroplanes. 

Not a week should pass before the work,^; 
of collection begins. Fvery new aero-' 
plane added reduces a little the fearful 
national risk we are now exposed to. It is ^ 
surely w'orth raising and spending half the^- 
cost of a Dreadnought—which may be losti 
as (he Montagu was on Lundy—to remove. 
even the shadow of a possible crushing 
and not-to-be-recovered-from blow at any' 
moment. The keynote of the movement 
might well be "Close up your ranks and 
stand shoulder to shoulder, discard your en¬ 
cumbering burdens of egotism, indilTerence, 
mistaken amour proprot and party vlndic*\ 
liveness." 

Forgetting, therefore, any distinctions of 
party, creed, or class in face of this great?: 
common national task, let us secure to our‘.. 
country and those in it safety from sudden^ 
and unexpected attack and destruction.^ 
To-day the situation of this country is ' 
terrible. Let to-morrow and all tomorrows';^ 
find it becoming less so, and those who ^ 
have given their mites will be'judged^ 
worthy. ; 


THE STEAD AEROPLANE. 
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In 1885 /’ siys Lord Fisher, ** Mr. W. T. Stead got five millions sterling for : 
the Navy, which was then In a parlous* state,” and to>^y no patriot would have , 
been more whcdeheartedly energetic and enthusiastic in the work to save this • 
country from the peril in the air. When the Truth about the Navy ” was pub>*. 
I&hed it was only a question of raising the standard of naval force ; to«^ay it is a 
question of creating an aerial navy. Just as Mr. W. T. Stead was the most ^ 
ardent upholder of *^two keels to one” for the Navy, so we must demand an^l 
work without ceasing to secure at least equality in aerial forces with German 
No more suitable memorial could be imaginea than for THE REVIEW 
REVIEWS, true to the ideals of its founder, to be amongst the foremost donors'? 
of aeroplanes to the nation. We therefore would ask all those who recognise thai^ 
this is the most urmt national need of the day to subscribe to an aeroplane ] 
^^ch will bear me name of Mr. 

*W. T. Steady the man who saved the 
Brittah Navy in 1885 . We will open 
the list of subscriptions with a sum 
of fifty pounds. 




BUSINESS APPOINTMENTS BUREAtf 

Temporary Office: Bank Buildings, Kingsway,' W.C. 

Secretary (pro tern.): Stead, M.A. 

Tfkphone : 447 Holborn 

The objects ofthe Business Appointments 
: • Bureau, now in process of formation, are : 

Si 

(<») To carry on by all available means an energetic 
campaign in favour of a somewhat more bracing and 
vigorous life on the part of our educated young men ; 
to bring home to them generally the dignity of 
f. business, and in detail the specific place in it that they 

iC are fitted to fill, so that its claims may have full 

consideration, based on real knowledge, when the 
f question of a future career is being decided. • 

ft {b) To convince business men of the necessity for fresh 

brains as well as fresh methods in their business, the 
necessity for giving as much attention to the 
improvement of the type of man employed as of 
K. the type of machine. 

(c) In co-operation with existing appointments boards 
and similar organisations to bring qualified applicants 
for business posts into touch with suitable business 
^ houses, and td suggest the formation of such 

selective bodies in universities, schools, etc., where 
they do not already exist. 

The Provisional Committee invites corre-' 
spondence, on the subject from Business 
MeH,^ Educational Authorities, and all* 
pthei^s int€rested. 



CREATING A COMMON MEETING-GROUND. 


By H. E. MORGAN. 

** Ip our eomutercia] men, as a class, have not ytt realised the necessity for higher cducatMM^; 
as a preparation for the problems and strat^y of modern business life, it may be confidently* 
predicted that within a few years their point of view wiU be changed. No one can travel» witft 
his eyes open, in the United States of America without seeing that commerce and industryj' 
organised on modern lines, demand the services of the best type of brains, educated in the best 
possible manner, to cope with the exigencies of industry and commerce organised on a gigantic,' 
scale, and using to the utmost the resources of applied science. "—*Propb 8 sor Sadlbr, of Leedt^ 
University. 

In the absence of such a board Is, I think, to be found almost the whole explanation of the 
reason why comparatively few University men go in for a business career. . . . The really vital' 
defect, as I have said, is that the Universities are not sufficiently in touch wkh the businesji 
wc^ld.'*‘— Sir H. Mibrs, Principal of London University. 


E ngland invented the remittance 
man; England invented his half- 
brother, The Nut#" England has 
experrted a large number of young 
men, originating from the best of the 
* race, to the Colonies, not for the good 
of the Colonies, but that their connec* 
tions might be relieved from permanent 
sources of trouble, and that they should save 
by their absence the reputation of those 
members of the family remaining at home. 
This waste product, which is still being 
created, is one of the worst advertise¬ 
ments of England in the Colonies diat it 
is possible to conceive# Some of it might 
have been saved, to the advantage of the 
community, if a broader outlook on pos¬ 
sible careers had been more general. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the good name which parents’ 
endeavoured to preserve by exporting their 
undesirables they have also endeavoured to 
preserve by setting their face against busi¬ 
ness as a career*for their children. 

BUSINESS BARBED. 

England is the only country in the world 
with a class that has grown up without 
sufficient knowledge of the business side 
of the community, which, after all, de¬ 
mands the highest creative ability, and 
which offers opportanities in life at least 
<qual to anf other career. Early decision 
on a^ definite career helps to eliminate the 
slacker, and England should set an example 
to the world in this respect. The sla^r is 
too much in evidence; the " out" it a can¬ 



cerous growth on civilisation. The devlf^ 
always finds some mischief for idle hanc 
and the remittance man, the slacker, * 
the " nut "^though it b impossible 
eliminate them entirely—are largely 
result of indefinite training. The^ aiP^I 
partly the result of the small inheritancei^ 
which makes for incompetence—the incom^^ 
of from ;£ioo to £300 a year, a perpetual] 
unenergising factor. > 


THE UNIVERSITY TYPE. 
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In a previous article an attempt was mads^ 
to prove that the system of training and) 
the associations many of our Universities" 
and public schoob were such as to prejudice 
a man against business and to produce a^ 
type against which the business man waa^^ 
prejudiced* This type has been developed, 
for generations by the educational authori-j 
ties, wlio, after all, have been bred and*^ 
trained by» the educational authorities 
earlier generations without a leavening f 
amongst the community at large. 

There can hardly be any gainsaying 
fact that there are too many young 
turned on the w'orld lacking keenness 
the vital quality of definiteness. A 
responsibility attaches to parents, gu 
and educational authorities who partid 
in taking the receptive years of a man's 
without fitting him f^r .active and productlvb^^ 
citizenship. A man is either produettve {00 
the nation or destructive of 4 ^imself. Thb 
indefiniteness is more especially fatal when e' 
man’s future career and livelihood are 






entirely <fep«ndent on his own capacity and 
energy. The theory which governs the 
placing of a young man in a University 
often vague. A University or public 
school education is a sound preiiminary 
?»tep to many of our professions. it 
vibould be more definitely a step to any 
^career. Considering the enormous national 
importance of business^ considering that it 
/calls for as many high qualities—if not 
^ore, at its best-^s any other career, 
vft is amazing that its possibilities should 
‘ffiot rank in all our schools and Universities 
least on terms of equality with those of all 
Wher walks in life. 


IT 


TO SAVE THE SUCKER. 


f The problem of specific education for 
'business purposes fs comparatively simple 
It is accepted that *.!)« study of business 
rlrom outside is nut in itself enough to 
^make a business man, but that ^hat is 
jCMKled is a man with fully trained faculties, 
I^Vithuut prejudice, with character, energy, 
industry, and a genera! willingness to 
(odertake any work. As $(x>n as it is de* 
ided that business is to be his caretr, it 
lid be at least possible to train him 
iwards it and not from it. This is a cam* 
Ign to do something towards stopping 
me of the finest materitil in the world from 
iveloping into the slacker, or leading a 
Iwarfedexistence in minor Government posts 
id professional positions. The fart that 
lore people do not go into business, that 
tore business men do not seek for talent 
longst the leading educational centres, is 
to ignorance and a lack of sympathy 
both sides. 



A HALP*WAV HOUSE. . 

4 The suggestion of a half*way house 
^ bureau to act as a means of com* 
^Hmication between the educational au- 
•ikorities and the business cummunitv is 
i/lhtended to eliminate the production of 
^ Wasted and dwarfed lives created by this lack 
sympathy—and ignorance. It is intended 
that this suggested Joint Committee should 
be called the Business Aopointments 
Bureau, ft should perform three definite 
.^unctions: Rrst it should carrv on a vigor* 
^us camp^gn through the Press and by 
[means of 'speakers and lecturers wherever 
yoaafble— a cantp^gn^ in favour of a more 


bracing and productive life on the part oT our 
young men. itshould teach them the dignity 
of business; it should educate them in detail 
as to the positions which occur in the bust* 
ness world and the nature of the work to 
be done; it should teach them that business 
is not only buying and selling and adding 
up figures. The man who can only buy 
and sell in the limited sense has long been 
relegated to the village shop. This sug* 
gested campaign should be carried on 
amongst parents, guardians, educational 
authorities, and all who assist In building 
up the characters of young men; it should 
teach them that business is one of the most 
vital forces in the Empire and is fitting to 
rank as a career of citizenship in the fullest 
sense of the word. U should teach them .to 
realise that leadership in business meets 
with a very full recognition, and that what is 
wanted are mure aspirants for leadership. 

MAKE ROOM FOR THE BEST. 

Secondly, the business community must be 
awakened more fully to the value of em* 
ploying the very best of men obtainable. 
By means of this suggested propaganda 
should be driven home the enormous im¬ 
portance of having in training the raw 
material which, with proper)v applied direc* 
lion, would prevent that aecay which so 
often takes place during the declining years 
of the creators and founders of so many 
businesses. It would endeavour to bring 
home to the business man the importance 
of paying more attention to the per^ 
sonnet of his staff; it would further endea* 
wour to point out to him that the grafting 
on to business of a fine type of manhood 
would probably go far to" prevent some of 
those industrial disputes which are, in <a 
measure, caused by the latfic of sympathy 
betw'een employed and those who govern 
them; it would drive home the enormous 
necessity of giving consideration to men as 
well as.to machines, to fresh brains as well 
as to fresh methods. 

The business community should be im* 
pressed with the necessity of giving up more 
of their time to the training of their staffs. 
No more delightful or satisfactory pursuit 
awaits any man than that of assisting in 
creating another able citizen. Many firms 
are content to tempt their best men from 
rival houses, but to train them la fairer. A 
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busiow gets into « rut because it employs 
a man who has done work of some particuJaf 
type before^ in preference to a more able 
man who could acquire the necessary tech¬ 
nical knowledge, and eventually prove 
a better servant. The staff of a business 
is nearly always its most valuable asset* 
Any deterioration in staff, which does 
frequently set in, means a deterioration in 
the business. When more of the finest type 
of young Briton come forward in the right 
way and in the right spirit to take up busi¬ 
ness appointments, fhey will be welcomed by 
the business community, and should prove 
an additional National asset. 

BUSINESS RULES. 

England Is the only country in which 
some such steps have become a practical 
necessity; for generations the educational 
and business communities have practically 
ignoned each other's existence, so that some 
com m^n m eet i n g - grou nd is n ecessary. 
Puring the last fifty years the business com¬ 
munity have enormously increased their 
power, improved their methods and their 
standing, and are one of the must necessary 
forces for the preservation of the Empire. 

Unfortunately, many of our educational 
authorities have not changed their methods 
since the great seats of learning were 
founded. This is a National and not a 
local problem. It is far wider than the pro¬ 
blem of University men and business. It is 
an attempt to bfoaden to the uttermost the 
field from which business draws its recruits, 
and to gain for business as a career the 
fullest consideration in the mind of anybody 
planning his future life. 

» OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 

There have been for some years past 
Appointments Boards at Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, and one has recently been formed in 
connection with London University. It has 
been possible to gain some particulars of 
their effectiveness, which differ in a sur¬ 
prising degree. In the evidence given 
before a Royal'Commission by the Secretary 
(4 the Oxford Appointments Board, it trans¬ 
pired that through their organisation thirty 
businels posts lud been found for Oxford 
men in three years. Particulars are not 
foi^hcoming from the same source so far as. 


Cambridge is concerned, but, in fact, they 
hlied thirty-four business posts during 1907, 
thinyHiight in 1908, fifty-eight in 1909, 
sixty-nine in 1910, ninety-nine in 1911, and 
one hundred and twenty-two in 1911. 

The process of selection at Cambridge is 
thorough and admirable; they watch the 
career of a man they place in business most 
carefully, and are very proud of their record 
of only three per cent, of failures. They have, 
of course, every opportunity of judging as to 
a man's personal character, industry, and 
ability, but naturally his fitness for a par¬ 
ticular post is decided upon by his future 
employer when making the selection. The 
record given of each man is most exhaustive, 
and the readiness with which t^al informa¬ 
tion is forthcoming would do credit to a 
highly organised business office. U is re¬ 
markable that, considering the success which 
has attended their meth^s, they have not 
been copied by other Universities. A further 
examination of their record, however, shows 
ihat out of, say, ten thousand houses of 
business tn Great Britain who might well 
employ talent of this kind, only a compara¬ 
tively limited number have been supplied. 
But so far as Cambridge is concerned 
practically the w hole of the available material 
is placed as it is developed. 

CO-OPERATION NEEDED. 

A Business Appointments Bureau— 
national in its scope—should have command 
of all the talent available from public schools 
and Universities, so as to be of full use to the 
justness community and those wanting busi¬ 
ness posts." The enormous advantage of a 
Business*Appointments Bureau, with a joint 
committee cqnslsting of business men and 
representative educational authorities, would 
be that employers—who, after all, represent 
the consumers of the talent—could give real 
assistance. A campaign in favour of the 
employment of more men of the educated 
type, backed by influential business men, 
w'ould carry great weight amongst that 
community. 

While it would not be wise for the 
business community to attempt to particu¬ 
larise a curriculum, they are justly entitled 
to ask that the prospective business man 
should be trained to present himself with¬ 
out affectation or mannerism, and in such 



^ a way as to do joatice to fais capacity. 
'These are frequently the only defects in the 
present product. It should not be necessary 
to alter the curriculum to prevent these 
«.superfluities. The very large number of 
'.University men who have inherited busU 
nesses, and the capacity that they have 
l^ahown, should be an incentive to others to 
ttke up business as an employment and a 
i Career. 

r FULL RBPaSSENTATION. 

r ' To deal specifically with the practical 
;>hrganisatton of the Dusviness Appointments 
ffiureau, it should be fully representative on 
^both sides, (i) Education ought to have dele* 

« ites from Oxford, Cambridge, London, 
dinburgh, Dublin, Leeds, Manchester, 
tSirmingham, Bristol, and all our UnU 
^versities, while the public schools might 
represented by the central body-^the 
Masters' Conference. (2) The busL 
tjieav community should include all types 
be represented by the leading memlws 
our great industries—newspapers, both 
flifep their editorial and business sides, en* 
^eeering, shipping, railways, merchants, 
Stonufacturers, warehousemen, printers, pub* 
^^ivhers, agencies of all kinds, together with 
i^oaa Interested in the various forms of re* 
filling. It must be remembered in constitut* 
gftg such a body that there is some lack of 
-jkflowledge on the part of those who are pro* 
jducing likely recruits for business of the 
spctual service required by modern condi- 
Mfpns. It is certain that any broad-minded 
^liucational body will immediately recog* ^ 
the specifle qualities it is* necessary * 
^to produce for business and wiH be of 
Jwnonnous assistance in rerammending 
O^particular types for particular pur(>oses; but 
do this efficiently it must know more 
the business community. 

K* 

✓ 

A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION. 

✓ 

The Bureau should act as an advisory 
■bodyt and should delegate some of its 


duties to an executive sub-GorrAnhtee^ 
secretary and offiem would be appointed 
under the control 01 this committee, and it 
would be their duty to co-operate with 
all existing appointments bureaus and 
any other organisation which had been set up 
to help educated men whose careers had not 
been definitely decided upon, and who were 
in the market for some form of employment. 
Where no selective body exists in a public 
school or University, it should be created. 
In the case of the smaller school, an 
organisation would hardly be necessary, but 
it should become the duty of some existing 
official to go thoroughly into the character 
and credentials of applicants for business 
careers, and to forward them to the Business 
Appointments Bureau. The actual qtlftlifi- 
cations necessary for registration of those 
seeking positions would be determined by 
the educational section of the committee, 
as would the sources from which applicants 
could be considered. . 

ADVICE AND HELP. 

An ad>nsory committee of business men 
willing to act individually from time to 
time, and by arrangement to interview 
applicants and advise on careers and specific 
business problems, would be of great 
additional value. 

Representatives of the professions should 
not bt eliminated from the Appointments 
Bureau, because it is desirable that an un¬ 
satisfactory candidate fbr business honours 
should still have some further opportunity of 
getting sound advice on his career, although 
in a different walk of Jife. While every 
man should have every chance of finding 
a successful niche in the business world, and 
thus become a productively useful Empire 
citizen, the Business Appointments Bureau 
would usually only deal once with each 
man. Itsmission is primarily to bring about 
contact between two sections of the nation 
which, though both of great importance, at 
present are hopelessly out of touch. 





I^JTER.VIEW WITH THE 
SULTAN OF TURKEY. 


By W. T. STEAD. 

The io(erview which we give below took place in July, 1911, and was recorded immediately 
after Mr. Stead left the Palace, remaining a unique testimony, in hit own handwriting, both 
of his ideals /or the Sultan and other Constitutional monarchs, and of the views of a sovereign 
who has seen his Empire crumble beneath him because of a too precipitate adoption of constitu- 
tional theories. It is of interest to reproduce here also some recent expressions of the Turkish 
Sultan. He said:*—The prosperity of the nation depends upon the spread pf education. 

1 realise the important services of the Press in this respect. The country is now passing through 
a perh^d of calamity and misfortune which nobody feels more deeply than myself. I light against 
discouragement in order to perform the high task confided to me by the Supreme Being. The 
absence of stability during the past four years has led to the evils under which they laboured 
to-day. This state of things must end. The Executive must able to count upon the morrow. 
I'hc instant changes since the establishment of the Constitution have caused serious prejudice to 
the nation. The experience of nations like Great Britain, France, and America proves that a . 
Constitutional regime does not necessarily entail incessant changes. By fully exercising the rights 
of the prerogative conferred on it by charter, the Throne may be able to deal with this question 
in the future. In that I see the means to enable the nation to derive profit from the Constitution. 
God exacts a strict reckoning for all acts from those whom He elevates to the Throne, and this 
1 bear ever in mind.” 


M y interview with the Sultan 

was much more the de¬ 
livery of a message to His 
Majesty than any catechising 
of the Sovereign for informa* 
lion as to opinion. The conversation began 
with a few pleasant words of compliment 
from the Sultan. 1 repli^ by expressing 
my sense of the high'honour conferi^ upon 
me by being admitted to the presence of 
His^MaJesty. 

I asked Sir Loutfi, May I speak 
freely ? 

** Certainly," said the Chamberlain; 
His Majesty desires it." 

Here, then, was the open door and the 
wi$hed*for opportunity# I wish to con- 
gr^ulate His Majesty updii being the first 
ot the line of Constitutt^itf Sovereigns in 
Tlirkev, to be followed, S^ope, by a tong 
Hne of monarchs who^itf«celin glory the 
jflteteefof their predeceriiBH." V 
SrTbe. Sultao bought his fingeiB across 

answered: 


'* 1 thank you for your good wishes. 1 
have always desired the establishment of a 
Constitution in Turkey, and now chat it is 
established 1 shall maintain the Constitu- 
• lion." 

" In England," I remarked, " the position 
of a Constitutional King is the most charm¬ 
ing in the VoHd. For as a Constitutional 
King he* has all the glory of sovereignty 
with none of the responsibilities of the ruler. 
He is the one man in the world who is in¬ 
capable of ^olng anything wrong, for he can 
only govern through Ministers, who alone 
are responsible for anything that goes, 
wrong." 

The Sultan smiled and replied, " That 
was $0; he had always understo^ it in, 
that sense." 

I went on: " May I venture to remind' 
Your Majesty Lha{ even in England the. 
Monarchy was not always so popular as it is 
to^y. Forty years sto th( late Kihg 
Edward used to say that ne would never be 
allowed to succeed to the Throne. Yet'when 
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King Edward died, Ao Sovereign was ever 
mourned with such universal sorrow or 
pfaised with such devoted loyalty.*' 

**That 1 know," said the Sultan; " King 
Edward was a great King.** 

"But," said I, **why was it that the 
Britiab monarchy experienced such a 
revival ? It was Imause the Sovereign came 
out of retreat, showed himself everywhere to 
his people. A monarch who is invisible to 
his subjects cannot retain their loyalty, and, 
therefore, I congratulate your Majesty upon 
^our recent visit to your European provinces, 
so that all your subjects had an <»pportunity 
of seeing that you were a human being, not 
a mere abstraction, and that you were per* 
sonally interested in their welfare." 

"Yes," said the Sultan, "that is true. 
Jt gave me great delight to visit niy pro¬ 
vinces in Roumelia, to see my subjects face 
to face, and to assure them that I cared for 
them as a father cares for liis children, 
without any distinction of race or religion.*' 
1 expressed my delight that such were his 
sentiments. I said tliat we had found by 
experience in England that the Sovereign 
who identified himself with the welfare of 
his people regained in influence more than 
all he* had sacrificed in authority. 

"Yes," said the Sultan; ** I understand 
(he Constitution in that way, and that is 
why 1 supported it.** 

I went on : " Another secret of the univer* 
sal loyalty of the British to their Monarch 
is because each part of the Empire feels that 
it can better achieve its highest aspiration^ 
by union with the Throne than by separating 
from It. We can only hold our Empire 
together by making every nationality feel 
that we respect its laws, its ct|Stoms, its 
aspirations, and even its prejudices. If you 
want subjects to love you, it is necessary to 
meddle with them as little as possible, to 
let them have their own way, and to help 
rather than to hinder them in getting what 
they want. Liberty is the greatest bulwark 
of a throne.** 

"Yes," said the Sultan, "but sometimes 
nations are like naughty children; a little 
whipping does them^oi^." 

"Nations," I replied* ** are not children, 
but are grown men. But I sincerely hope 
ypu will ndt oyerdo your severity. For the 
test obiect of the ruler is to make the 


rebel of to-day the loyal subject of to¬ 
morrow. We had a great war in South 
Africa, but U>day General Botha is Prime 
Minister of a loyal and united South 
Africa." 

" l*know about General Botha," said the 
Sultan, **but you whipped them first. It 
is the same thing in Turkey. We had our 
little trouble in Albania, but when 1 went to 
Kossova thousands upon thousands of Al¬ 
banians came to greet me with the most 
touching enthusiasm." 

**But," I replied, *'we did not need to 
have gone to war with the Doers at all. We 
had to fight for three years and had to spend 
^ 240 , 000 , 000 , and at the end to make peace 
by giving the Boers all they wanted. .And 
that brings me to another pxnnt. But 1 fear 
1 am worrying His Majesty." 

"Not at alt," said Sir Loutfi; "His 
Majesty is much interested.'* * 

" Well," said 1, " our experience In South 
Africa showed us not only how war might 
have been averted, but how its hiistakes can 
be retrieved. That is by being loyal enough 
to the King to offer the most determined 
opposition to the evil advisers who are re¬ 
sponsible for a policy of injustice. I never 
was more loyal to my King and to the 
Empire than w'hen 1 was resolutely opposing 
that unjust war. True loyalty to your 
Majesty will often lead your most loyal 
subjects lo endeavour to free your Majesty 
* from evil advisers, whose policy brings 
shame upon your name.*’ 

The Suitan said that he always desired 
his Ministers and his generals to act with 
justice and humanity. • It grieved him to 
see in the English papers most unjust reflec¬ 
tions upon the conduct his generals.' 

1 replied that I was delighted to have so 
emphatic an assurance from His Majesty's 
own lips. I should now be able.not merely 
to denounce any acts of cruelty and injustice 
that might be committed by Turkish troops 
because they were wrong in themselves, but 
also because they were committed in flagrant 
disobedience of His Majes^'s commands. 

" 1 hope that you will not have occasion 
to do any such thing," said the Sultan. 

"I also hope so," I replied; **btt your 
Majesty cannot be in every part of your 
dominions at the same time, and my ex¬ 
perience is that generals and troops usually 
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act with inhumanity. As I have dealt faith- 
fully with our own generals^ so 1 shail feel it 
my duty to deal as faithfully with your 
Majesty’s generals should they act in op¬ 
position to those sentiments of humanity and 
justice which animate your Majesty.'* 

" WeH, I hope you will not l^ve any need 
to do that," said the Sultan, 

There was a pause, and I awaited dis¬ 
missal. But there was no .sign. 

" May 1 go on ?" 1 said to Sir Louth. 

"Certainly/* he replied. 

" May 1 assure your Majesty," 1 said, 
" that 1 have one great wish for him in my 
heart, and that is that he may be lecognised 
with love and gratitude bv everyone of the 
twenty-four millions of bis subjects as the 
impartial father who cares for all the twenty- 
four millions, and not merely for the eight 
millions or the twelve millions, but for all 
the twenty-four millions, and who does not 
desire ehat any section of his family should 
be favoured more than the other section, for 
that would be unjust.*' 

" That is my desire also," said the Sultan. 
" I thank you for your good wish." 

Then somehow the conversation got 
shunted on to the foreign relations of 
Turkey. 

The Sultan said that he always desired to 
be on the most friendly terms with England. 

I thanked him, and said that I was very 
glad also to know that he was on very 
friendly terms with Germany. Baron 
Marschall von Bieberstein was a very great 
man. 

The Sultan assented, and remarked that 
he wished to be friends with all the Powers. 

1 said I had particularly mentioned Ger¬ 
many because I Wanted him to understand 
that I had no feeling of animosity towards 
Germany. 1 thought that, in the common 
interests of humanity in the great experi¬ 
ment of establishing Constitutional liberty 
in Turkey, all the ambassadors of all the 
great Powders should work together as a band 
of brothers to help His Majesty to overcome 
the difficulties that confronted him. 

That shows you are a man of good con- 
ioience^.' said the Sultan with unwonted 
animation. 

" We want no exclusive alliance," I said. 


" I sometimes say that all nations in their 
international relations should be polygamist, 
not monogamous." 

**1 see," said the Sultan laughing; " but 
in polygamous households there is usually a 
favourite wife." 

" 1 am against favouritism," I said. " It 
breeds jealousy. It is best to treat them all 
with equal impartiality." 

" Yes," said the Sultan, "that is what we 
try to do. We are not making favourites, 
and we try to avoid jealousy." 

"By the bye," 1 remarked, "talking 
about favourites, I am glad to know that 
your relations with Russia are now so 
friendly.*’ 

"Yes," said the Sultan. 

" Well," J replied, " 1 have had long and 
intimate relations with the Russians, and I 
am glad to be able to assure your Majesty 
that 1 know of no Power in Europe at this 
moment which is animated by more friendly 
feelings towards your Majesty than is 
Turkey. 

The Sultan replied: "I have already 
been informed of this through official chan¬ 
nels, and it gives me great satisfaction to 
have it confirmed from your lips." 

By this time we had been talking for an 
hour, and I was not surprised to see the 
Sultan slowly rise to his feet. 

"May I say one last word?" I asked. 

" In the British Empire we have found by 
bitter experience that the Chauvinists who 
seek to enforce uniformity upon our different 
b^ples are the worst enemies of the Empire. 
To keep Uiem together wc must let them go 
as they please. If we tried to Englishise 
Scotland, theTJnited Kingdom would break 
up in six Veeks. If the German Govern¬ 
ment were to try to Prussify Bavaria, it 
would break up in six weeks. So, your 
Majesty, 1 tremble for the safety of your 
Empire when 1 hear of an Ottomanising 
policy to compel all the different nationalities 
to btiome Turks." 

" That is not so," said the Sultan. " I 
do not desire anything but to treat all my 
subjects with equality.'^ ^ 

" That convinces me," I said, as I took 
my leave, " how much wiser is your Majesty ' 
than some of your Ministers." 



THE NEW FRANCE. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF M. POINCARE’S ELECTION. 


I N 1870 France was broken and beaten 
by the serried masses of Prussia, Paris 
itself was violated, and the French 
nation was ineviuhly forced to lose 
much of its national sense of power. 
*lhe wonderful recuperative force shown in 
financial and economic matters had not its 
counterpart in the sense of national strength. 
France was then, 
as she is repre- 
sen ted on one of 
the monuments 
of the war, “a 
soldier, grasp¬ 
ing still his 
broken sword— 
wounded, but 
still proud and 
valiant.*’ These 
words are those 
of M. Raymond 
Poincari, the 
new President of 
the French Re¬ 
public, whose 
election signifies 
so much to 
France and to 
the world. It is 
not simply that 
the new head of 
the French Re¬ 
public is the first 
able President 
since Thiers, or 
that his many 
qualities and 
international re¬ 
putation will do 
much to raise 
the estimation in which the Presidency is 
held; it is chat his election is an open 
.declaration to the worid that France—^e 
new France—is herself again, full of 
national pride based on knowledge oi 
national strength, and ready to again play 
proppr pdrt ip world happenings. Prom 
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1870 to tCKlay France has travelled a weary, 
often a humiliating, path, with an ever-pre¬ 
sent, almost morbid, lack of confidence. Of 
latter years, however, this has changed, first 
gradually, and then ever more rapidly. The 
enUnU with Great Britain was one of the 
prime factors in this national reawakening. 
It played a much greater rSlc than did the 

alliance with 
Russia, since its 
stimulus was 
both more 
wholesome and 
more bracing. 
The Russo- 
French alliance 
has never been 
able to free itself 
in the minds of 
Frenchmen from 
the taint of 
money borrow¬ 
ing and lending. 
The entente with 
England, less 
imposingly bind¬ 
ing on paper if 
you will, but 
more real at bot¬ 
tom, was based 
on a frank re- 
cognition of 
mutual interests 
and essentially 
upon a common 
and very real 
desire for peace 
on the part of 
both nations. 
During the 
passage of the valley of • the shadow of 
humiliation, Frenchmen did not want strong 
men at the Ely ate \ to have such would, *in 
their minds, have led to the humilmtion bf 
the Republic through her chief magistrate 
when crises arose. Better let a Prime 
Minister fall than even nsk the possibility 0 ^. 







% forced resignatioo of a Pretideot. And it 
is no exaggeration to say that there were 
moments in those bad, past years when 
even so extreme a humiliation might have 
been possible. 

ToAlay, however, France is strong and 
sure of herself, and it was felt to be an im* 
peratlv^ necessity to elect as President a 
strong and statesmanlike man. It was this 
national consciousness of changed circum* 
stances which brought to nothing the cabals 
and intrigues against M. Poincare's elec* 

* tion. We do not say that, had Prance seen 
a better man, he would not have succeeded 
against Poincar^; but, as things were, there 
was only one choice open to the Republic. 
For the first time It is of interest to Euro|)c 
and to the world to know something about 
the French President; the time has passed 
—let us hope for ever—when the occupant 
of the Elys^e created no more interest than 
does the name of a new Swiss President. 
To-Say, at the age of fifty-two, M. Poincar^ 
has fiad placed in his very capable hands 
for the* next seven years the destinies of 
France, and who can say in these moments 
of storm and turmoil w(iat may happen in 
this period ? He is no figure-head, nor docs 
lie aspire to be a dictator—in cither case the 
spirit of the new France would prevent it; 
but he does mean to use the constitutional 
powers of President for the furtherance of 
the honour and glory of France. And the 
President possesses power if he has the 
character to use it. He possesses the power 
of proroguing the Chambers, of suspending 
their sitlings—both considerable preroga¬ 
tives. He possesses the right of addressing* 
both Chambers by means of messages. He 
can make treaties and grant pardons. 
Again, he is supreme commander of the 
Army and Navy, and under his signature 
appointments to high commands are made. 
He can make and unmake Governments, 
and even a President such as M. Loubet was 
able to prevent so strong a politician as 
Cl^menceau from forming a Government 
during his occupation of the Elys^. Nor 
must we forget that in France, although 
there^ are many permanent ofliciais, they 
*play a much less decisive part in affairs 
than*they do here. The President,* through 
his power of making and unmaking Minis¬ 
ters, has really a very unique position, and 
one much lev vulnerable to attack than 


that of ^ a constitutional sovereign. We i 
maij take it that M. Poincar^ is going to be . 
a President in the fullest meaning of the 
word, morally supported by his knowledge' 
that new Prance approves the new President. > 

Monsieur Poincar^ has had a remarkably ., 
rapid and brilliant career. A true son of . 
Lorraine, he possesses all the clioracceristics | 
of his country—tenacious will, methodical 
thought, perseverence in work, precise 
realism, rejecting vague ideals, smiling 
irony and good-natured malice, born of 
exact observation. His tastes and aptitudes 
are catholic, and his career has proved that 
he was equally competent in science or 
letters, in philosophy and avtislic sense. 
Ills philosophy of life is woMhy of quota¬ 
tion. He says: 

*'Our youth is passed in continuing the 
education of our childhood; our mature age 
in perfecting that of our youth; our old age 
in regretting the impossibility of concluding 
the education of our maturity. » 

'* But we leave behind us a little of this 
education never wholly completed, and this 
little enters into the common fund of 
humanity, fur the well-being of future 
generations." 

He was elected deputy before he reached 
the age of 27. He adopted the career of a 
lawyer, passing first through a short period 
of journalism. He soon made his mark in 
the Chamber, and, devoting himself to the 
study of finance, discovered a happy for¬ 
mula, "fiscal courage.” M. Poincar^ 
forced his way to the fmnt first amongst 
the younger generation, and in M. 

Dupuy offered him the Ministry of Public 
Instruction and Beaux-aris. He was suc¬ 
cessively Minister of Finance, and again 
Minister of’Public Instruction. In 1895 he 
left the Ministries to devote nine years to his * 
career at the bar, gaining both wealth and; 
reputation. He continued, henvever, to serve 
his country as deputy or as senator with'; 
praisew'orthy seriousness. In 1904 and 1906' 
he again controlled the finances of Prance,; 
retiring later to private life until, in 191a, he^ 
came forth as the Prime Minister at the head 
of a national Ministry, whose duty was to 
save the dignity of kis country and set the 
feet of the new France firmly upon the rock 
of national confidence in hersklf, justified by 
works. M. Poincari is ever possessed 
by one dominating idea running through 




everything he does or attempts. This 2 ett- 
moitj is: France resolutely served and 
closely loved.** 

,One of the unforgettable memories which 
to^ay direct M. Poincare's thoughts is that 
of the arrival of the Prussians and the re* 
doubtable Bismarck in the town of Rar*le* 
Due. This foreign occupation of his birth* 
place some forty years ago had much to do 
with the quickening of Fuincard*s profound 
and reasoned love for his lesser and his 
greater fatherland. All his life, in child* 
hoodr youlhi and to-day, M. Poincar^ has 
had many frieiuis 
and few enemies— 
and this in spite of 
his constant* habit 
of sticking to his 
guns and working 
steadily towards his 
ends. 

A writer in the 
i^atfy Chronicle 
thus describes the 
new President: 

“In France he 
stands for high 
ideals of a Govent- 
ment, for honesty 
and inflexibility o( 
purpose.** 

“ We must al¬ 
ways hold it our 
duty,*’ he declares. 

“to say to the 
nation what w'e be¬ 
lieve to be the 
truth, and not l<» 
present unrealisable 
things as easy of ac¬ 
complishment.” 

He happens to be one of the fcv. public 
men in France w'ho do not look to politics 
as the most lucrative, and ihcrefc»re the 
highest, goal of earthly ambition. He has 
always carefully stood aloof fnim plotting 
for personal aggrandisement, and from the 
unworthy intrigues which in recent years 
have so blackened the escutcheon of iho 
Republican party in France. The breath of 
scandal has never fouohed him. If he pre¬ 
viously revised pk)wcr it was chiefly because 
be desp^tl^d tKe narrow, parochial spint of 
politicians and the bitter strife of quarrelling 
palitical entities. 


Tbe ideas and beliefs of M. Poincai^ are 
to be found in his speeches and in his writ¬ 
ings. On the vital points he has never 
varied. 

” Do not confound,” he writes, “ energy 
with pride, with vanity, ambition with 
covetousness, love of independence with the 
hypocritical suggestion of a spirit of indis¬ 
cipline. 

“ You will perhaps hear, in dark moments, 
some, who have learnt nothing from history, 
uttering blasphemy against the idea of 
patriotism. Do not be influenced by themj 

disdain these crimi¬ 
nals or pity these 
madmen; remember 
always the solidarity 
of tradition and go 
forward with hope.** 
We cannot do 
better than give 
some of the more 
notable views of M. 
Poincar^ in hie own 
w'ords, since in no. 
other way is it pos¬ 
sible to gain a real 
insight into Ills 
character; and a 
knowledge of tlie 
man as he is, is 
essential to the 
world to-day. 

FAITH IN PRANCE. 

” For a nation to 
be strong and re¬ 
spected, it is indi.s- 
pensable that it 
should have a 
Cbvernment which 
is resolved to as¬ 
sume the responsibility devolving on it, and 
to exercise without weakness all the authority 
that it can derive from yo^r confidence. 

”A Government worthy of the name 
ought to endeavour to assimilate whatever 
1 $ best in the national aspirations, and to 
co-ordinate the energy distributed over the 
country. 

” It is in ourselves, in our firm and^com* 
men desire to assure the continual supr^ 
macy of the general welfare over private 
interests, that we shill find the surest means 















of correcting habits of which you and we are 
the first victims." 

PATRIOTISM AMD TRUE VIRTUES. 

** However good a reform may be, it will 
never possess its full virtue unless it is in* 
spired by the wind that blows from tlie 
summits. And that wind from the summits 
is goodness, justice, love of truth; it is the 
respect of the human conscience; it is full 
faith in the destinies of the country." 

**The first duty of the Government is to 
re-establish in the Chambers and in the 
country the idea of Government itself." 

in a spiTch on Patriotic Education ho 
said: 

** Do you counsel them never to ncglwi 
the sacred duties of a future in trust which 
are incumbent upon «very modern com- 
munily whose desires and efforts are dcvotwl 
to developing the welfare of iho p(*ople in 
.freedom of labour and in peace . . . and 
(hdt*thoso nations which arc the most rev>- 
lutdy« pacific <iught to be strong to be able 
,(o defend against all aggression their 
m.stcrial and moral inlieritance? " 

FORKIGM RRI^TIONS. 

'^Our alliance with Russia and onr 
entente with England remain the main 
pivots of our foreign policy. If ever any 
Government should attempt to deviate fmm 
this line traced out for us, it would dash 
itself to pieces on the rock of national in¬ 
dignation. Republican France is a friend 
of peace, but she realises that the present 
guarantee of her peace rests on her military 
and naval power as well as on her sound 
financial institutions, which enable her to 
defend with attention and perseverance all 
her rights and interests." 

" We have never lost sight either of the 
necessity of preserving intact and rendering 
each day more effective our friendships and 
alliances, or of the*value that a great and in¬ 
dustrious democracy must attach to the 
maintenance of peace." 

It is our material and moral force alone 


that can make our friendship worth seeking, 
and obtain for us from abroad persi'vering 
collaboration." 

" Bui it is in ourselves that wc must look 
for our essential strength. Our friendship 
is sought after only in proportion to our 
value in the world, and that value depends 
upon ourselves, upon our military power, 
and upon concord among <>urst*lvvs." 

" Prance, in desiring to' be strong and 
powerful, intends only to devote her strength 
and power to the service of peace and 
civilisation." 

FRANCR AMD PEACE. 

" The Government has desired, above all, 
to secure in our diplomuUc action singleness 
of aim, consistency, and clearness. Its 
endeavour has been to make it impossible 
that anyone in Europe should be under any 
misapprehension as to our pacific intentions 
(»r as to our determination to defend the 
interests and dignity of France, or as to our 
firm purpose to maintain and cultivate our 
alliance with Russia and our r<»rdlal under- 
M.indfng with England." 

The keynote of M. Poincard is one of tri¬ 
umphant and cimfident optimism in the 
present and future of his country. He is 
the sounding-b(»nrd of the French nation, 
and his cret'd, as theirs, i^ stimmecf up in 
these words: - 

" You will Uiw humanity . . . hut this 
will not make you forget ih.ic side of 
humanity, the most choice, the mo.st 
III time, and the most deur the Fatherland. 
You will be men; you be belore all 

things Ff^iickmen! ** 

And this idea, as alsf; hi.s other beliefs, 
will no(*bc relinquished. Alexandn* Dirmas, 
when he first saw young Poincar^, with his 
determined jaw, very truly .said: "When 
he once grips his hone, he will not let go 
easily." And it Is just because he is that 
sort of a man that M. Poincan 5 *s election 
means so much to France, to us, and to the 
^>eace and urlfarc 'if the 
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THE PARTITION OF A 

CONTINENT. 

ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN ASIA. 


A t a lime when the nations and 
peoplt^s of Europe are holding 
their hreath over the question 
the ownership of Adrianople, it 
is strange to think ibat the parti* 
null ol an entire continent is going on—and 
this almost without any comment. Asia is 
in process of dismemberment, huge areas 
are being earmarked and parcelled out, 
natijrally without any too close regard to 
the • wishes of the various populations. 
Europe and the world will awaken one day 
the realisation that it is not only the map 
of Eastern Europe that has changed, but 
also the map of the East of the World. 
Russia and Great Uritain are the two Great 
Powers which are great Asiatic Empires, 
and since the advent of Sir Edward Grey 
at the Foreign Oflice the two countries have 
been going hand in hand merrily to the divU 
$ion of Asia. It would be too much lo 
say that the two countries sec eye to eye in 
the matter, si nee the British Foreign Minister 
is blind and is gently led whither it shall 
please bis colleague of the banks of the 
Neva. This country has tremendous in¬ 
terests at stake in Asia; our Indian Empire 
is of value far above the vast steppes and 
tundra of Siberia, and yet our Foreign 
Minister sweetly, smiles and thinks himself 
a marvellous statesman, as he allows Russia 
to make one step after another towards 
India. It seems incredible to believe to-day 
that not so many years ago the movement of 
a Cossack patrol in the Pamirs sufficed to 
bring public opinion in this country to war- 
heat against Russia. * Wt do not desire to 
see any such a precarious and unhealthy 
^late d affairs re-existent, but it is surely 
too much sacrifice*to the Russian entente to 
allow* army corps and railway lines to ad¬ 
vance where formerly a few horsemen were 
anathema. Ententes are upheld rather by 


due precautions and maintenance of a 
reasonable equilibrium than by a wholesale 
handing over of the keys to the friend-^r 
shall wc say acquaintance?—since it is certain 
that we cannot claim sufficient knowIMge 
of Russia’s policy to call ourlelves friends. 
And Russia has a constant and never- 
changing policy in Asia. Call it the back¬ 
wash of the Tartar sweep towards Europe^ 
or what you will, there can be no denying 
the "fact that, since the first adventurous 
merchant adventurers traversi*d the Urals 
and crossed the Siberian steppes, Russia’s 
policy has been one of Asiatic absorption* 
We have no right nor have we any desire 
to say that litis Russian policy is not justi¬ 
fied. That is not the point! What vve say 
Is that Great Britain has also u right to a 
policy, and that tlu)se who are responsible 
for the welfare of the Empire's existence in 
all parts of the world have a duty both to 
eiiundatc British policy and to see that 
it is nut jeopardised, it is the duty of a 
Foreign Minister in Dtiwning Street to safe¬ 
guard hi.s country's policy and at the same 
time to avoid undue interference with the 
legitimate' policy and ambition of other 
nations/ Alas 1 in Asia to-day there is no sign 
of such an understanding of the duties of a 
Foreign Minister. Arrangements are made 
and repented of when too knte, such as the 
Persian division. No real thought is given 
to safeguarding British interests, 
altliough it Is a lamentable thing to have to 
say, Downing Street has no very clear idea 
as to what are British interests, and whaC»' 
therefore, may be beneficial or harmful to 
them. Ten years ago Russian railway 
engineers in Manchuria were discussing the 
lines they were going*to build in Persia and 
making rendeifvous with trayetling frienda 
in (hat country. The war with Japan de¬ 
layed matters, but to-day Russia is in 
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Persia* The Russian believes and is con¬ 
vinced that this gradual spreading of bis 
boundaries is inevitable and certain, and it 
is this belief that makes Russian progress 
certain* Persia 1 s already dismembered* 
and badly at that* To-day we are face to 
face with the fact that only a very short 
time will elapse before Mongolia and Thibet 
^-yes, and Chinese Turkestan>^will be 
practically Russian provinces* China, in 
the throes of indigestion caused by a prema¬ 
ture swallowing of Republicanism, waiting 
still for the military emetic w'hich will 
relieve her, can do nothing to hinder* Mon¬ 
golia and Thibet, and any outlying province 
of the old Chinese Empire, have a right to 
declare themselves independent. And how 
can the Republicans of Peking blame those 
who in Urga or Lhassa seek fuller freedom ? 
Theoretically, independent Mongolia or 
Thibet is very much to be comniendt.*d, hut 
practically it is only a step towards Russhin 
abso^tion* No more significant step was 
taken this direction than the dispatch as 
Russian diplomatic agent to Urga of Mon¬ 
sieur Korostovetz. The cleverest Chinese- 
understanding diplomat the Russians pos¬ 
sess does not journey to Urga for amuse¬ 
ment. It is well to remember that it was 
this same brilliant diplomat who secured 
with tlie Chinese ofhcials in Manchuria the 
secret Russ<»-Chine5e Treaty relative to 
Manchuria, which caused so much stir and 
was destined to play so great a part in 
making the history of the last ten years, 
ft will be surprising-if M. Korostovetz does 
not emerge from the depths of Mongolia 
with the added prestige of a new Russian 
province brought under the sway of the 
Tsar. We may be^indifTercnt to Mongolia, 
but Thibet and Chinese Turkestan are more 
vital matters to tis. It may be inevitable 
that the condition of these provinces should 
change, but would it not be far better and 
more (o the Interests of this country to 
seriously endeavour, without delay, to arrive 
at some comparatively equitable arrange¬ 
ment (as between Britain and Russia) for a 
permanent settlement of the future of Cen¬ 
tral Asia ? Net to do so is to court disaster 
to British policy and to India; to do so is 
to ceipent closer the friendship between 
Russia and England, even although this be 
done with the blood of conquered Asiatics. 


It IS oi special interest to learn what ara' 
the views pf the most eminent of Asiatic 
authorities whose knowledge is at Sir 
Edw'ard Grey*s disposal. Professor Vam- 
bery expresses himself very strongly upon 
the Anglo-Russian entente in Persia, and 
bis statements must carry the greatest 
weight, even although he be against the 
subservience of the Foreign OlHce to Russia, 
which is so much (i la mode today. 

After explaining how the Anglo-Russlan 
Entente of 1907 came mto existence, Professor 
Vamb^ry says it wiU long remain a puzzle in the 
political world that the British Cabinet should 
ever have agreed to it. He describes it as a 
masterpiece of the Liberal politicians on the 
Thames, but not the only masttrpiuce of the 
sort by which they have distinguished them¬ 
selves. He is at a loss to understand how 
England could make herself so subservient to 
Ruhsb in the matter of Persia, but he says this 
subserviency has not satisfied Russia, for to her 
the set dement of the spheres of interest of the 
two Powers is of much less consequence than 
the possession of Persia. The Professor refers 
to the intrigues of Russia and the Russian pr^ 
posals lo make railways for comniercial and 
strategic purposes as though Persia already 
belonged lo her. The questions which now 
arise are: How does England stand in regard 
to the conduct of Russia? and How can 
Russians arbitrary action be defended in the 
light of the Angl^Russian Convention of 1907, 
by which the two contracting countries under¬ 
took to guarantee the integrity and the inde¬ 
pendence of Persia? 

DIVEaCXKT POLICIES OP ENGLAND AND RUSStA. 

Now as regards England, her policy and her 
•manner of dealing with Persia dilTer very cons 
siderably ^frem that of Russia. She has shown 
the greate.st consideration towards the Persians 
and has takeo no step which could offend the 
national, political, or other interests of the 
country, although her own commercial interests 
have suffered in the south. While the Russians 
in the north have caused priests and patriots to 
be executed .ind the most sacred mosques to be 
bombarded, the English in their sphere of In¬ 
fluence have not harmed anyone, and their 
entire army of occupation consists of only one 
cavalry division sCatkmed as a guard at the 
consulates. It is justifiable to ask whether two 
such different policies as those of Russia and 
England can long be pih’sued, and whether the 
Treaty will not have to be subjected to revision. 
But while such a revision may be called for in 
English political circles, it wilt not occur to any- 
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ooe At St. Peter»burp tlut Aoy is desir* 

Able. England’s cbief motive of action for a 
rapprochement witb Rusua lay chiefly in the 
chafed situation in Central Euro^ and in the 
rise of new political circumstances in India. In 
order to meet the danger threatening in India It 
was believed the beat thickg to be done was to 
create a* sort of buffer state. Professor Vam- 
bdry does not deny that this was the best means 
to adopt in the given circumstances, but be 
doubts whether Persia was quite suitable—that 
Is to say, whether tbe future power of Rusua in 
this country would be a sufficient guarantee for 
the desired neutrality. He says most decidedly 
that Russia would not guarantee the mainten* 
aoce of the necessary neutrality. 

RUSSIAN AGORBSSION. 

At St. Petersburg the last thought is of neu* 
trality or the creation of a buffer state. For 
Russia tbe question* is the solution of quite dif* 

, ferent problems. . Under the expressioo of 

si^res of interest she notes only a pause in 
her *march southwards, and she has already 
achic^d half her ultimate object sipce convinc* 
ing the Liberal politicians in London of her 
sincerity and of the harmlessness of her designs. 
Professor Vamb 4 ry goes even further, and 
asserts that it would not be possible for the 
politicians in St. Petersburg with the best will 
and the most peaceful intentions to maintain 
the stipulated iotegrity and Independence of 
Persia, first because Russia, under such an 
obligation, would come Into collision with her 


tradittonal policy, and, secondly, because it is 
not her characteristic to show consideration to 
a weaker nation. How can one Imagine that 
Russia, after tbe Poudam agreement with Ger* 
many concerning the extension of her railway. 
system, should, in making her new railways, 
have any consideration for tbe interests of 
Persia? It is, indeed, ibis plan which Is the 
real basis of the whole policy of Russian 
aggression in Persia, and it contains within It 
the kernel of Russia's future policy In Central 
Asia. But those who know Persia and the 
Persian people realise that the conquest of such 
a fanatical nation, with so much national pride, 
will not be easily accomplished, and Russia, in 
achieving her objects, *wi]l often be under the 
necessity of ignoring Persian integrity and inde¬ 
pendence. Already, indeed, occurrences are 
pointing to such an eventuality, and one 
wonders what England will have to say to It 
when she sees the guarantees on which the 
safety of the neutral territory rests disappear. 

TRADE FOLLOWS THE FLAG. 

Again, Professor Vambdry Is puzaled to 
understand how such a practical nation as ths^ 
British could suddenly convert an old enemy 
and rival like Russia Into a friend and ally. If ’ 
the Russian position along the northern boun¬ 
dary was considered dangerous to the safety of 
India, can the Russian position in tbe new 
sphere of interest, some hundreds of miles 
nearer to the Indian frontier, be less dangerous P 
Rut apart from the strategic advance of the new 

lines of communication,. 
he is sure the Russians 
will lake care to extend 
their machinations to the 
British spheres of inlerest. 
If England finds that 
trade follows the flag, the 
same is true of Russia, 
and the Russian merchant 
invariably follows in tlK 
footsteps of the Russian “ 
warrior. Where Russia ^ 
does not rule Russian^ 
commerce makes 
progress, and we see thiig 
best in Persia. Before t 1 ^ 
Russian .occupation 
Turcoman territory 
commerce flourished, nei^ 
only ia tbe south, 
the north of Persia. 
flay the RussiaM baw' 
almost destroyed British^' 
commerce ie KhorassaA*: 
and in Irak, and thb Ion' 
wUl 
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THE ULTIMATE OBJECT OF RUSSIANS ASIATIC POLICYs 

1 h« point of imcrwt which the Per»iiD agreeacat briags nearer to the sphere of actoal politics. 
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R u 8 £ i a'l poll tical ioflueoce in- 
cr«a86s. 

BRITISH HONOUR INVOtVVO. 

Aft«r alJ» was th« Enienit of 1907, 
which has brought ^reat niaterlal k>ss 
to Eog'land and which offers oo 
guarantee for the safety of India, 
really necessary and worth the sacri¬ 
fices it has cost? Professor VamMry 
doubts whether (he revolutionary ten¬ 
dencies in India are so dao^rous as 
people suppose, though he admits that 
recent events in Asia show that the 
power of the Christian West is less 
feared than it was. But granting 
British power In India to be seriously 
threatened, would Russia hasten to 
the side of her ally? Besides the 
material sacrifices, which will tend to 
increase year by year, England has 
suffered great moral harm by the etifriife 
.with Russia, the enemy of Islam. In the 
eyes'^of Islam, England was regarded as the 
protector and friend of the Mahommedans, 
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but her policy in Persia has shattered that 
idea. Even if the rapprochement with Russia 
could be approved of from the European 
si;indpoint, there are points in the agreement 
which are ntost unfair lo England. Most con¬ 
spicuous is the inequality in the division of the 
spheres of influence, by which a tiny, insignifi¬ 
cant arid region of Persia has fallen to the Eng¬ 
lish, while Russia has kept for herself not only 
the richest and most populated region, but one 
five times as large as the British. As to the 
neutral zone, no one knows why it should exist. 
In her Persian policy England has not been 
infincncM'd by Russ(^hubia or Germnnophobia; 
her decision is due to a growing enervation of 
her nation.il energy, perseverance, and strengths 
Tlw number of wonikTful men, whose heroism, 
patriotism, and humanism have made England 
great, Is unhappily 00 the decline, and to this 
decline of the original strength of the British 
people alone is the subservience to Russia in 
the domain of Persian policy to be attributed. 
This phenomenon is greatly to be regretted, for . 
not so easily does a Power in Europe arise with , 
such 2 gi^ius as that of the British for spread¬ 
ing modern civilisation in Asia and elsewhere* 





WHERE WOMEN HAVE THE VOTE 

AND MORE. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCE OF WOMEN’S FRANCHISE 

IN FINLAND, 

B7 DR. TEKLA HULTIN, M.P. 


T he question of woman suffrage, which 
in this country is still being debated, 
was settled in Finland in 1906 by % 
bw introducing universal suffrage for 
men*and women on equal terms. This 
reform was due to a spontaneous 
political demonstration 0/ public opinion in 1905, 
m which the whole Finnish people.took part It 
would not, however, be correct to consider the 
Finnish women's political enfranchisement as the 
casual production of a sudden movement or of a 
revolution, ns it has sometimes been called. The 
fact is, that the way for this rcfwm was prep.-tred 
lo^ before, partly by public discussion, but 
principally by the fact that for a long time wide* 
spread co-operation between women and men 
had existed in social and, during the hard years 
ol 2899-1905, even in political work. Women's 
suffrage was generally looked upon as the natural 
coosequence of granting suffrage to all men, and 
it was publicly declared to be a reward for the 
patriotism which the women hxd shown in limes 
of general oppression. It is further to be noted 
that the Finnish Parliament or Diet, as it is 
called, which in 1906 passed the reform, was at 
that time a class representation of mediaeval 
* which Finland had inherited from its union 
with Sweden from the twelfth to the eighteenth 
century. In that assembly, consisting of the 
cepreseotatlves of the nobility, the clergy, the 
'burghers or citlxens of the towns,•and the pea- 
saotiy, not a single voice was raised against the 
pr<^>osal to include women In the universal suf¬ 
frage. The Finnish women thus escaped the 
painful necessity of hearing men debate the que^ 
lion whether ** woman's predestination per¬ 
mitted her to drop a voting paper Into a ballot 
box. Nor waA any fear expressed that the vote 
would unsex women or prx^uce a general ses- 
war. The some law which introduced ibe 
universal suffrage chained thoroughly the form 
of representation; instead of four orders or 
Mftites, each meeting separately, the country 
was to b^reprefented by one chamber consisting 
of two huftdred members. 

As to the question $0 ^ten asked: ** How far 


have women used their right of voting? " I con¬ 
sider that the Finnish women have done their 
duty. They have crowded to the polls in nearly 
as large numbers as the men. Out of all the 
women inscribed on the voting register, 54*8- 
6o*s per cent, have taken p^irt in the last four 
elections, while the percentr:ges of the male 
voters vaned between 64*9 and 70*5. The pre¬ 
sumption that women are devoid of political 
interest has thus been disproved. • 

Opponents of when's suffrage often oppress 
the fear that all women electors might form a 
block, which by their majority of votes, as there 
are more women than men in most countries, 
could dominate the elections. At any rate in Fin¬ 
land this fear has shown itself quite unfounded. 
Women voters, although there are obout 60,000 
more than men on the voting registers, have oot 
used their majority to secure power for them¬ 
selves. In fact, there has been no question at all 
of forming a block or any special Woman's 
I'arty. Such an idea would seem absurd to the 
Fionish mind, as being both against nature aitd 
common-sense. In Finland the male and female 
electors do not form two rival armies. Co-opera¬ 
tion has existed in all'the political parties 
between men and women. 

Women's suffrage is also often opposed on 
purely practical grounds, the different political 
p.irties fearing that women will join their 
o^xincnts. The Conservatives are afraid that 
women, led away by their knpulsive tempera¬ 
ment, will vote Radi^; while in the Libera! and 
Radical camps it is suj^sed that because of 
their stronger religious tendency, they will 
become a Conservative asset. In Finland the 
experience of five electiMS has confirmed neither 
of these contradictory predictions.- The Finnish 
women have voted for the various existing 
political parties 10 quite the some proportion as 
the men. The grantiog of woman's suffrage has 
caused 00 chao^ in tl^ pn^x^iooal strei^th of 
the respMtIve pc^iticaJ parties. This is the 
general opinion in Fiolaod. Such an effort ought 
not to surprise any social observer, who knows 
that men and women the same standard of life 
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are generally impressed in the same way by the 
.prevailing opioioas and ideas of their environ* 
meat and generation. 

It has been asserted In some foreign news* 
papers that the great and uneicpected success of 
the Social-Democratic Party after the suffrage 
reform in Finland is the result of the intro¬ 
duction of woman suffrage; but an investi¬ 
gation has been made by two members of 
the Diet, who by statistics prove that the pre¬ 
sumption is quite unfounded. The success of 
the Social-Democratic Party has its only and 
very natural explanation in the introduction of 
universal suffrage, and because of certain social 
conditions. 

Every citisen in Finland of 24 years is entitled 
to vote, and is also eligible as a member of the 
Diet. It was natural that this privilege should 
spur on the women to nominate candidates of 
their own sex for the purpose of bringing for¬ 
ward their especial wants in the Diet. But the 
women voters never had a thought of carrying 
their demands through parliament by a majority 
of women representatives. They had common- 
sense enough to admit that men until now, by 
education and profession, are generally more* 
trained for legislative work than women. 
Besides, they felt assured that even .1 smaller 
number of women, when taking p.nrt personally 
in legislation, could easily convince men of the 
justice of their demands. Proportionately few 
women, too, have been willing to undertake the 
responsible task of law-making. The number of 
women M.P/s has varied in the different elec¬ 
tions, being now 14, or 7 per cent, of the whole. 
Most of them have been re-elected several times 
by their parties, and not obly by the votes of 
women, but also of men. Some have been 
obliged to resign on account of health or other 
personal reasons. 

In comparison with the whole number of repre¬ 
sentatives, 200, the number of women M.P.*s is 
small, but the result gained by Finnish women 
is still the greatest achievement in any* country 
where women are eligible as members of parlia¬ 
ment 

Many people wonder what the women do in the 
Finnish Diet. I cannot find any better answer 
than this t exactly the same as the men. They 
serve on the numerous parliamentary commit¬ 
tees, and not only committees dealing with moral 

and social questions, but also with common a^ 
well as fundamental law, labour, commerce, 
communications, finance, etc. They take part in 
the discussions and endeavour in every way 
hAesdy to fulfil their duties. As there is 
operation on every question, it Is impossible to 
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specify exactly what is done by women and what 
by men. Women, whose experience of parlia¬ 
mentary life is limited to only six years, do not 
expect to be compared with veterans in legisla¬ 
tion, but 1 think that 1 shall not lay myself open 
to contradiction when I say that the g^cral 
standard of capacity of the new elements brought 
in by the franchise reform is as high among 
wewnen as among men. Statistics have proved 
that women attend the sittings more regularly 
and—what, perhaps, is surprising^speak less 
than men. Good comradeship and mutual con¬ 
fidence are the prevailing features of the relations 
between men and women while working together 
in the Diet. 

The women representatives have considered It 
their especial duty to work for the improvement 
of the position of woman In legal and economic 
respects. Many proposals brought in by them 
have had a humanitarian purpose or aimed at 
the improvement of moral and social life. 
Hesides, they have not lacked interest in the 
great political questions of their country. It is 
Hear that the Bills introduced by women, as they 
are in a minority, can only be passed by litc sup¬ 
port of men. but the knowledge that the women 
are backed by a numerous class of voters causes 
their proposals to be regarded far more seriously 
than formerly. 

It must be remembered that the Finnish Diet, 
after the introduction of the suffrage reform, has 
been working in an extremely difficulr political 
situation. During six years it has been dissolved 
four times, and five elections have taken place. 
The Diet has been obliged to use much valuable 
time during its short sessions for the defence of 
the constitutional rights of the people, on which 
question all parties In Finland arc unanimous. 
Many of the Brils passed by the Diet have not 
been sanctioned or have been set n.side. in fact, 
Uie present RusscvFinnish conflict has paralysed 
all sound development in the country. Ail this Is 
to be consiflered when estimating the work of the 
Diet as well as jhat of Its women members. The 
TTK^i important effect of the introduction of 
universal suffrage is, however, that all cl,asses of 
the people, men and women, now perfectly 
realise that the welfare of the nation depends, 
in the first place, upon the m.Tintcoance of its 
sel f-goveroment. 

From a comparison of my experience of parlia¬ 
mentary life in Finland with observations made 
during my visit to England, I see no reason why 
woman suffrage in this country should not work 
a% well as in Finland, and even better, because of 
the absence here of theVoliticai complications 
with which Finland is faced. 





ARE WE SUPREME IN 

AGRICULTURE ? 


WANTED : A MAN AT THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 

By PROFESSOR JAMES LONG. 


A ccording \o the oflkial report 
on the Census of Production Act 
there arc in Great Britain nearly 
1^,000,000 acres of rou^b grazing 
lands on mountain, down, and 
heath which arc valued at los. (o 
iai< an acre, hut which can by no method of 
calculations be placed at more than as. <id. to $s. 
A large ponion of this land can }>e materially im* 
proved—judging hy what ha» already been 
accomplished by u few able men—and enabled 
to feed hve times the number of slock. Hdw> 
ever high we place the standard of our work we 
cannot regard our agricultural system as worthy 
of the British name so long as this enormous 
area—which is twice as large as the cultivated 
area of Denmark—remains in the condition in 
which it has prc^ably existed for thousands of 
years.* Successive Governments have failed to 
recognise the potential wealth which lies beneath 
it. Science has devoted her energies to the de¬ 
velopment of the cultivated soils; it has remained 
for a handful of practical men farmerv to show 
the way to its reclamation, and if that way U 
followed lime will add the length and breadth of 
a new kingdom to the productive acres of our 
land. We return to the solution of this ijucsijon, 
however, later on. 

The almost universal belief of the British 
agriculturist^under which term we designate 
both landlord and tenant—that British agricul¬ 
ture bolds the supremacy of the world Is 
erroneous and misplaced. Those who have 
travelled in other countries, and made them¬ 
selves ac<)uainted with the fanners who inhabit 
them, can testify to the truth of this assertion. 
This country long since acquired a reputation 
for the superior character of the stock which 
it produced, and which it continues to produce 
to-day. It has supplied the world with horses, 
cattle, sheep, and pigs—all, be it remembered, 
the very best of their«kin 3 s—and much as we 
lliment our backwardness in other directions we 
cannot ^oubb the fact that they have been un* 
equalled 4 )y the produce of any other country. 
We have had the advantage of attending agri¬ 


cultural exhibitions in various Continental cities, 
in Canada, and the United States, but in no case 
have we found a single variety of the livestock 
of the farm which approaches the standard of 
perfection reached in the British Isles. The 
British farmer excels as a breeder of stock, and 
his practice has been closely followed wherever 
farming flourishes; but, if we except the United 
States, with only approximate success. 

In America the livestock as a whole is chiefly 
derived from Great Britain. Taking, then, a 
general purview of the livestock of the world, 
we arrive at the conclusion that we arc an easy 
first in the race against Europe and America 
combined. This is no boast, it is simply a state¬ 
ment of fact. When we come to the 
actual produce of the soil, however, we tread 
upon different ground. In this departmeoc of 
>he farm we have a reputation which we do not 
deserve; indeed, we have great reason to believe 
that we are beaten, although our apologists in¬ 
variably insist that our average yield of wheat is 
superior to that grown in otlier countries. 

When some years ago, owing to low prices, a 
large quantity of wheat land was laid down to 
grass, the nrai sown to wheal was considerably 
restricted. Naturally, the land best adapted to 
the crop was retained for continued cultivation, 
and in consequence the average yield increased. 
The fact that our average yield on a compara* 
lively small area of lend is larger than that of 
our greater neighbours is thus earily explained, 
for the rule is that the larger the area sojwn the 
smaller the average yield. It is for this reason 
that our average of 317 bushels is beaten by 
Belgium with 35'S bushels, by Holland with 34^ 
bushels, by Switzerland with 33J bushels, and 
by Denmark, which produced 4a bushels in the 
last year recorded—1907. The much smaller 
yield in other European countries is owing to the 
extensive area under cultivation. Thus In 
France wheat covers 16,000,000 acres, in Italy 
11,500,000, in European Russia 47,000,000, In 
Spain 9,000,000, and La Austria-Rungary 
I a,000,000 acres. Germany, however, with an 
average of 4} rniltlon acres under cultivation, 
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comet very close to ourselves, with eo average 
yield of bushels to the acre. 

Again, we are content with an average yield 
of yi ‘9 bushels of barley and 41'8 bushels of 
oats, but \he smallest of our neighbours, all 
notoriously successful on the land^l refer to 
Belgium, Holland, and Denmark—are able to 
produce higher averages than these. The yield 
of barley in Denmark according to the latest 
figures is 40*9 bushels, the average in Belgium 
is 49*t bushels, and in Hollond 48*3 bushels; 
Germany, however, averages 347 bushels. 
Denmark produced 43 bushels of oats, Belgium 
an average of 56 bushels, Holland 53 S bushels, 
Switaerland 54*3 bushels, and Germany 43*8 
bushels, although her area averages 10,500,000 
acres against 4,124,000 in the United Kingdom. 
The Agricultural Returns provide us with the 
details of three other crops—potatoes, meadow 
hay, and clover hay—which enable us to make 
still further comparisons. Our average potato 
area is 1,170,000 acres and our average yield 
5*1 tons per acre; the Belgian average Is 6*17 
tons; «the Dutch average is 577 tons; while the 
German, average, extending over 8,167,000 
acres, is 5*54 tons. It has long been the custom 
of many Englishmen to treat agriculture in 
Germany with contempt, but if her oat and 
potato crops alone were regarded as a standard 
of the capacity of her farmers we should be 
compelled to take the second place. Of six of 
the lending crops which are grown upon British 
farms Germany takes precedence of ourselves in 
five—barley, oats, potatoes, clover hay, and 
meadow hay—while her yield of wheat is 
approximately close. The importance of these 
facts, however, lies less in the nearness of the 
yield than in the wide difference in the area, 
thus♦ 
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^Thc area covered by these six crops alone is 
thus two and a half times as large as that 
cropped in the United Kingdom. No greater 
testimony can be paid to the progress of agri¬ 
culture in Germany, where the application of 
science has accomplished so much. We may, 


indeed, go further than this, and add that we are 
indebted as much, and in some respects more, to 
Germany for scientific knowledge than to our* 
selves. Some of the ablest of our agricultural' 
authorities were partially educated In Germany, 
where experimental work has provided the whole 
world with facts which have no equal in their im* 
portance, if we except (he work of Lawes and 
Gilbert at Roihamsted. 

We are, however, less insular than we were; 
there is no longer the inclination 10 ridicule the 
mao who goes to Denmark to equip himself with 
facts, or to Germnny for education. It is 
now realised that C^nmark is unassailable, 
and her position in our butter market has been 
strengthened by her equally strong position 
her trade with eggs and bacon—which are equal 
to our best. * 

How is it possible to suppose that British 
farmers can compute successfully with Denmark 
in (he production of these important articles of 
food unless they proceed upon similarly effective 
lines? The Danish farmer is a contributor to a 
creamery, his milk being the raw material from 
which butter and bacon are produced. The 
creamery and bacon factory work in unison, and 
realise a maximum profit at a minimum cost. 
In England there is no such combination; the* 
farmer makes his butter on bis farm, the result 
being that if a hundred lots nre sent to market 
the consumer is confronted with a hundred 
brands. Instead, too, of the bacon faern^ con¬ 
ducted on co-opcmiive lines, our farmers sell 
their pigs to curers, with the result that, while 
they obtain a lower price for the raw material— 
(he pig—they pay a higher price for the finished 
article for their breakfast table. 

What applies to the produce of the Danish 
farms applies equally To the various kinds of 
produce which import from other (x>untrjes. 
•Thus, we import large quantities of butter from 
Russia, France, Sweden, Holland, Argcniina, 
and our Colonies; cheese from Fram e, Holland, 
Italy, Switaeriand, the United Stales, and 
Canada ; m^lk from France and the NciloTlands ; 
and eggs from the entire Continent. 

Success in agriculture depeiid.s very largely 
upon the farmer's skill in breeding and 
feeding stock. We hnw seen that, among other 
agricultural produce, we import stupendous 
quantities of dairy produce, bacon, and eggs; 
let us endeavour to ascertain the reason why 
this practice is maintained. A very large pro¬ 
portion of (he milk produced in this country is 
sold for consumption in its natural state, the 
balance being condensed or converted into 
butler and cheese. The great majority of our 
dairy fanners find milk selling—a constantly 
growing industry—less troublesome and more 
profitable than the manufacture of these 
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materlaifi, the production of which \% surelj, if 
•lowly, being abandoned in most parts of Eng- 
.land* Not only do we find U necessary to idk 
port iocreaslAg quantifies of these foods—the 
value of which was ^'36,000,000 in 19 JO, against 
j£>9»50o,ooo in 2890 and ;6'a8,soo,ooo in 1900— 
but from time to linie milk itself is rais^ to 
famine prices owing to its scarcity. In spite of 
this fact, however, and of the great market at 
our doors, we fail to increase the number of 
our cows, which for the past seven years have 
practically remained stationary, but which have 
never been sufficient for our needs. This de¬ 
ficiency is chiefly owing to the insignificant num¬ 
ber of amali holdings. Lei us place the figures 
^hich relate to this and other countries side by 
aide 
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Thus we see that, although our population is 
nearly seventeen times larger than that of Den¬ 
mark, she owns approximately half as many 
cows. Let us compare each country in another 
way: While we own one cow, or heif$r —these 
being combined in our Returns-^-per 16 per¬ 
sons, Denmark owns one cow per a*i persons, 
France one per 5 persons, Germany one per 5*9 
persons, Holland one per 3*5 persons, and 
Sweden one per rg persons. Such is the re¬ 
sult of a division of the land among a larger 
number of the poorer members of the rural 
population. 

Tbe number of cows owned by farmers is an 
index to the prosperity of agriculture, and, to 
some extent, of the whole nation. We cannot 
claim that the humbler members of *our rural 
population share in that prosperity, nor that it 
» equal to what it will be when'they obtain a 
stronger bold upon the land, which,' as we can 
testify, supplies so many of the small holders 
of the Continent with a great portion of their 
food. The British farmer, with his cautious 
yet hospitable character, lives on entirely dif¬ 
ferent lines. Where those before him provided 
their tables with food which was chiefly grown 
upon (he farm, he is quite contented with bread 
made from imported wheat, with Danish butter, 
Austtalian cheese, French or Russian eggs, New 
Zealand mutton, Danioh bacon, and imported 
foodstuffs for his stock. This is not as it should 
be, and‘>wlth the advent of the small holdings 
system w« shall ultimately find the table fur¬ 
nished with tbe produce of tbe land In tbe 
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occupation of each man. If it be not so, the 
system will have failed. That the farmers of 
this country should be fed by the farmers of 
other lands is unthinkable, however sad the 
facts. * 

We come, however, to another department 
of the farm in which we are still further behind 
our neighbours than with cows; we refer to the 
pig, than which an increase in no class of stock 
is more desirable in a country in which pig- 
meat Is BO constantly consumed and so lately 
imported from abroad. We have shown that 
our breeds of swine are unequalled, and chat 
they have been appropriated by the best bacon 
curers of the Continent for the production of 
meat for our consumption. With such material 
at our command, with a market at our doors 
which absorbs $1250,000 hundredweights of im¬ 
ported meat every year, of which nearly half 
arrives from Denmark, it appears to us to be 
a blot upon our agricultural escutcheon that we 
fail so egregiously to retain this business for 
ourselves. 

Is it possible to believe (hat a small co.untry 
like Denmark can produce so large a quantity 
of pigmeat for exportation, while we, with 
nearly seven times the area under crop, plus 
many millions of acres of mountain and heath 
land, much of which is awaiting reclamation, 
are uuble lo produce sufficient for ourselves? 
Our pig population is unworthy of the country, 
and has failed to reach 3,000,000 head in Great 
Britain during the last thirty years. The num¬ 
ber of pigs in England Is 2911 was 2,414,000, 
In Ireland 1,428,000, and in Scotland only iyi,ooo, 
or less ihan the number in Yorkshire; and 
yet there Is no domestic animal which is more 
prolific or better adapted to the requirements of 
the farmer and his men. Let us, however, 
make a comparlspn in order to exhibit our de¬ 
ficiency, as compared with other countries 
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Nothing can be clearer than that the cause 
of our vast expenditure 00 bacon and hams lies 
In the fact that our pig population is too small. 
*niat the larger dumber of pigs kept In Con¬ 
tinental countries is chiefly owing to the systetn 
nf small farmlnr we cannot doubt. A ^nish 
farmer owning fifty acres breeds a larger num¬ 
ber of pigs than an average British urmer In 
occupation of two hundred acres, and the fact 
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applies, if in lesi decree* to the farmers of the 
other couDtries referred to m the table. 

The Minister of the day, Mr. Ruocitnan, is 
a yonng and a business man, and from him we 
have great expectaiions. Such a man will take 
stock of the nation, so far as bis own depart¬ 
ment is concerned. He will consider how to 
improve our national breeds of horses, the num¬ 
ber and quality of our cows, the commercial 
value of our sheep and swine—and how the 
latter may do better service on the breakfast 
table—and the improvement of our poultry and 
egg supply. Stock, however, important as it 
is, must be supplemented by larger crops; and 
here, too, the Minister will find ample room 
for his imagination. Not only do we need Im¬ 
provement in our methods of production, but 
of securing what we grow. Our cultivated area 
needs expansion; broad acres still employed ns 
sheep runs or utflised for sport must be 

f ^radualty reclaimed. Sandy, moor, and peat 
and all respond to kindly treatment and to the 
ingenuity and skill of man. What has been 
achieved in Germany, in Denmark, and the 
United States by perseverance can be achieved 
by us, although we have no instance on record 
which can be compared with ihe conversion of 
sands in Germany and the arid wastes of Nevada 
into fertile and productive soils. 

We have referred to the fact that we possess 
13,000,000 acres of rough grazing land which 
is practically waste-^ahnough 3 large portion 
is solely devoted to sport—and that no or¬ 
ganised attempt is made to add this enormous 
area to the cultivated land of the country. The 
Swiss feed their dairy cows at high altitudes, 
and we have often hnn among them; we are 
content to make oor hills mere sheep-runs. Is 
there no way to beuer things? lUt us see. 
In twenty years Mr. Elliot, a Scottish yeoman, 
has converted a poor, starved hill estate, which 
failed from drought one year in three, into a 
prolific soil which grows crops equal to those 
produced upon rich lowlands, and all without 
manure. Deep-rooted plants, which obtain 
minerals and water from below and nitrogen 
from the atmosphere, are the medium he em¬ 
ploys. Mr. Passmore, a tenant farmer, as we 
have seen for ourselves, has converted a Sussex 
chalk down, worth half-a<rown an acre, with 
its weedy and poverty-stricken herbage, into a 

lusty and luxuriant turf, enabling him to keep 

stx times as many head of stock, to reduce the 
death-rate among his sheep from 1$ to 0*5 per 
cent., and to fatten them without cake or com, 
Ind, by a similar system of cultivation, to grow 
seven gnd eight quarters of wheat to the acre 


^double our national yield—in the centre of the 
downs, a feat which is probably without parallel. 
Farmers ate imitating these men, but their work 
is ignored when it should be the theme of pr^ 
pagaoda and crusade throughout the entire 
country, while they should be honoured for their 
work, which is calculated 10 assist mightily in 
renovating and repopulating the countryside. 
Until the advent of the present Government 
farmers had neither help nor hope In their fight 
against the world. 

Agriculture needs a great personality who 
'is a tender, not only acquainted with all 
that farmers need, but endowed with the 
ability to express his opinicKis with the power 
which is supplied by Inspiration. Have 
we found him Jn Mr Ruuciman? There is 
AO class within our seething population which 
has failed so ignominlously to produce the 
man they want as British farmers. We have 
been .ilmost continuously represented by failures 
—whether as Ministers of Agriculture or as 
org.nni sat tons which are maintained in the 
agricultural interest. Agriculture has been 
practically unrepresented in Parliament for a 
generation. 

There are ample means at our command for 
obtaining facts, not only in the agricultural 
Press and in modern text-books and encyclo¬ 
pedias, but through the medium of our educa¬ 
tional Institutions. The children of the rural 
classes, however, arc, if that is possible, less 
well Instructed in all that pertains to country 
life th.in the children in the towns. When their 
education has been completed and they go to 
work upon the farm, their knowledge of all 
that pertains to it—(he soil, the plants that 
grow in the fields, the trees, birds, and insects, 
the atmosphere, the live stock of the farm-» 
all are closed books to them, nnd if they are 
intelligent they commence their re.1l education 
without the advantage of the slightest know¬ 
ledge of'elementary facts. Nor can wc boast 
of our scientific work when we me.i.sure it with 
that of Gerrnany or the United Slates; while . 
our own Dbminion, as we can testify from actual 
comparison, can show us example and experi¬ 
mental farms which arc f.ir beyond our hopes. > 
It is quite posrible that the present Minister i 
may alter all this and produce order out of ^ 
chaos, but until we are able to follow the < 
example of (he United Slates and appoint j, 

permanent head of the Board of Agriculture, ' 
we cannot hope for better things, although It ' 
is readily admitted that the permanent of^iaJs 
have done a great work with the small mefins 
at their command. 
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Austria can only keep up her interfcTence 
in the Balkans with G<rmany at her back. 

A German view of the effect of the renewal 
of the Triple AMifince. • 
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The Powers are only willing' to interfere 
on behalf of Turkey in return for oomo 
bribe, and ae Turkey has nothing to give, 
they refuse to do anything. 
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Turkey, refusing to give up Adriannple a I 
the Conference, will lose it by capture. 
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The tAxi>cab drivers of Lon4on have 
fttruck owing to the ralung of the price of 
{ktrol by the masters from 8d. to is. id. 
p& gallon. 

The taxi-cab strike still continues, 
although one firm has returned lo the old 
price of Sd. a gallon, and thnr men have 
returned to work. 

Labour is gradually learning the necessity 
of combining against the comblnalion of the 
caprtaiist. 
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Stiw^iled with Red Tape. 

The Suffra|<e AmendmeM, and in conae- 
quence the Franchise Bill, were wrecked by 
a dmpla ruling of the Speaker aa to 
precedent. 

U has not yet transpired whether the 
Sp^ker will be elevated to the Lords or to 
the Judicial Bench, where such extrava¬ 
ganza would be appreciated. 
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Leading Articles in the Reviews 


THE BALANCE OF POWER. 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 

In the mid-January issue of the Nouvellt 
Revue Rag^ueni gives us the Italian view of the 
renewal of the Triple Alliance. 

A MARRiACt or RIASON. 

Italy, he writes, has been obliged to remain 
in the Triplice; it is in the supreme interest of 
peace that she is forced to remain the ally tft 
Germany and of Austria. It is a marriage of 
reasoQ^nd not of love. If in ib6a Italy had had 
as the head of her Government a man of genius 
like Cavour, she would never have entered the 
Triplice, which has never been of any use to her. 
It has, it is true, ^ven thirty years of peace to 
Europe, but there is nothing to prove that peace 
would not have been maintained even without 
the Triplice, which has only been profitable to 
Germany and to Austria. To safeguard her 
Mediterranean interests Italy has been obliged 
to conclude special agreements with France and 
England, which reduce, if they do not destroy, 
the value of the Triplice. If it was easy for 
Italy, by following the p^cy of friendships 
instead of the less fruitful one of alliances, not 
to enter into the Bismarckian combination, it is 
much less easy for her to get out of it. At Berlin 
and Vienna the significance of the renewal has 
been greatly exaggetated. The event has been 
received in Italy and in France with the com¬ 
plete st indifference It has not modified in any 
way the balance of Europe. When Italy entered 
the Alliance she feared, wrongly, the trium|A of 
reaction in France. According to Bismarck, the 
Alliance was to assure the hegemony of Germany 
in Europe, but the Pranco-Russian Alliance 
destroyed that. 

THK PeoftRATlON.OF lUftOPR. 

• No Alliance has had a longer life than the 
Triplice, because, like the Franc^Russian 
Anianbe, Us character was pacific. But it has 
never bMn popular in Italy, especUUy because of 
Austria, whose policy la regard to Servla has 


caused general indignation. The Italian Press 
and public opinion do not conceal their sympathy 
with the Balkan peoples, and this seems to irri¬ 
tate the clerical party at Vienna. It was wise 
for Italy to renew the Alliance without modifica¬ 
tion, and she has thereby rendered a great ser¬ 
vice 10 peace. Ragueni hopes the new situation 
created hy recent events In the East, thanks to 
the progress of democratic and pacifist ideas 
among nil nations, will make further renewal 
unnecessary. For, in spite of everything, the 
Alliance has never ceased to weigh heavily on 
Pranco-Italian relations. He also wishes that 
the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente will 
one day form a solid group, which will hasten 
the realisation of the grand dream of thinkers 
and philosophers—the ^deration of the States of 
Europe. 

Effrct ok the Balkans. « 

M. Ernest L^monon, writing in Questions 
DiplomatiquesetCoJoniales of January i6th, also 
notes that the renewal of the Alliance was not 
received with enthusiasm, but rather with a little 
hostility, in Italy. All the enthusiasm seems to 
have centred in Berlin and in Vienna, 

, especially the latter, where the journals have pr^ 
clamed warmly the fidelity of Italy to the 
Alliance.* A good many people were thinking 
that the time for renewal had largely disappeared 
Italy entered'the Alliance to avmd conflict with 
Austria and to protect herself against France. 
Meanwhile, not only have the ch.ances of conflict 
with Austria almost vanished, but the neces¬ 
sity for Italy to enter into close and cordial reIa-;2 
tioDs with the Mediterranean Powers have ' 
increased. The conquest of Tripoli has created t 

new duties for Italy. At the same time, the ' 
trend in the present circumstances has been to - 
take on an o^ressive attitude which has not ^ 
escaped notice in France and in England. In 
these countries it has ^ven rise to a little 
humour, and, by the support which it has 
brought to Austria, it has weighted the Balkan 
atmosphere as weQ. 
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The Review of Reviews, 


AUSTRIA AND THE CRISIS. 

Thb two January numbers of the OesUr^ 
reichische HundiChau give us the Austn.in side 
of the crisis. Leopold Freiherr voo Chlumccky, 
in reference to Servia, says that for years 
Austria has been trying 10 establish possible 
relations with her, but the result has been most 
miserable. The question now resolves Use!I 
into this: Which influence in Belgrade is the 
stronger—Russia or Austria-Hungaryr' Aus¬ 
tria's problem is to see that autonomy, of a kind 
that will guarantee her interests and the poW- 
bility of life to the new Stale, be created in 
Albania, to obtain the necessary guarantees 
from Servia, to have the safety of her means of 
communication with Mace<k>nia and Albania 
assured, and (he route lo Salonika kept open. 
To yield on any one of these points would bring 
great disaster to the Monarchy. The world 
would see in it a symptom of weakness, an 
admission that Austria had bat the strength to 
act and the vitality so necessary to a Great 
Power. The material and moral tlamage would 
be great, and it would be with difhculty that the 
Monarchy could ever recover from such a blow. 

AmTUUB OF RUSSIA. 

in Europe, Austria-Hungary is ihe only Power 
which honours the nationality principle in her 
policy, writes Dr. Johann von Ankwicz in Ihe 
OgsitrreichisLhc Rundschau of January isl. 
The recognition of the free national development 
of each individual nation is the foundation of her 
home policy. It is, therefore, curious that Auv 
tria should be in conflict with a member of the* 
Balkan League, and that behind this member 
should be Russia, who in her own land and in 
her foreign policy suppresses the principle of 
nationality. But the Balk.an League does not 
represent Slavdom, the writer goes on tu sa). 

It is merely a union of weakened heterogeneous 
Balkan nations who consider tlK^msi'lves a 
manifestation of indcpendenci* of a pac^ of the 
Balkans. The position of Russia «with regard 
(o the Balkans is worse after the r^'cnt war 
than it was before. In the war it was not Rus¬ 
sian Slavdom that was victorious, but the four 
States of the Balkan League. That is why, in 
addition to national questions, so many Slate 
questions have come up for setOemeot—com¬ 
munications, boundaries, harbours, tariffs, etc., 
driving national considerations into the back¬ 
ground. Russian Slavdom having nothing 10 
do with any of these things is, in consequence, 
made weaker by the war, and because she has 
been weakened Russia s^nds behind a Servian 
State question and Is trying 10 restore the old 
oatiooal S\y flag to the changed Balkans. 

AUSTRIA A BALKAN STATS. 

*At fhe Berlin Congress Austria received a 


mandate for the occupation of Bosnia and 
Herz^ovina. So long as that occupation con¬ 
tinued, Austria was not a Balkan State, 
having no possession in the Balkans. Then 
came the annexation, and thereby Austria 
became a Balkan Slate, with the same rights 
over the fate of the whole Balkan Peninsula as 
any other Balkan State. Too little account is 
taken of this fact, and perhaps also it is too* 
little emphasised by Austrian diplomacy. If, 
therefore, the Balkan League stands for Ihe 
principle of independence, the voice of Austria 
must also be respected. The four Balkan Allies 
do not represent the whole Peninsula. Austria 
is entitled to a seat and a voice in Ihe Balkan 
Confederation, and the conflict between Austria 
and Servia should be settled by the two Stales 
themselves. It is not a conflict betwiren Slav¬ 
dom and Germandom, or a struggle 10 limit rhe 
free development of Servia. It is, indeed, 
Servia who is the attacking puny. 

All ihe Balkan nations love liberty, and 
cherish democratic ideas and national sentiment. 
Economic interests tend to unite the H^Jkans 
more with Central Europe than with I^ussia, 
and after the war this tendency will become 
stronger. But the bond of religion unites the 
Balkans more with Russia. Though the Ortho¬ 
dox Church has now the stronger hold, the 
writer ventures to think that after the irans- 
formation of the East this religion will occupy a 
(css prominent place. 

A New Suaxawio. 

In the flrsi January number of the Nouoeife 
Kevue thi re is an article on Albania and the 
.Albanian ^ueslion by M. J. Du Pontcray. The 
.Albanian question, he writes, presents itself 
under a quadruple aspect—Albanian, Ottoman, 
Balkan, and European His article deals briefly 
'with the historic rAU played by Albania, the 
ethnic character of the Albanians, and the terri¬ 
torial position of the counti7. As to the inter¬ 
national side of the Albanian problem, the story 
of it would be that of the long vivalry of Austria- 
Hungary and Italy in Albania. TTtts conflict of 
pacific penetration has at times been $0 bitter 
that the two Allies seemed to have found in 
Albania a new Schleswig. At the present 
moment two questions are pending: Will 
.Albania be neutralised? and What will be the 
new boundaries? The official journals of Aus¬ 
tria and Italy speak of an infernational regime. 
Will it be a right of control only, or a guaran¬ 
tee the risks w which all the Powers will be« 
invited to take? The Albanian question will 
cause the dipbmatists many hours of study, for 
the new Albania will have to^ be granted a civil 
government, frontiers, rights,' etc., and probably 
some duties to perform. 
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THE ALBANIAN PEOPLE 


In January there are several articles in the 


French and German reviews on the imporunt 
and difficult problem connected with Albania* 
An especially interest in^ one is that by M. 
Gaston Gravkr, in the Rtvut d$ Farii, 

Albania, says the writer, has been less 
plored chan any other part of Turkey in Europe. 
The Sahara is better known and Tibet is 
scarcely more mysterious. The existing maps 
are full of inaccuracies and the number of 
travellers who have penetrated the countrv is 
too small to count. I'he writer himself has 
made three journeys to study the Albanian 
question at first hand, and in his article he gives 
us some interesting information about the 
pe^le. In the greater part of Albania, he says, 
It is almost intpossible to distinguish an Alba* 
nian from a Slav. In the North Albanians and 
Serbs wear the same dress, and since the Alba* 
nian costume has been adopted beyond the sone 
inhabited by Albanians this may have given rise 
to the idea of a much greater Albania than is 
really the case. Physical type is not a certain 
guide, and there is equal uncertainty in the 
matter of language. In no other country are 
die ethnic frontiers of so fleeting a nature. As 
some Albanians know Servian it will perhaps 
be taken that only an Albanian who does not 
speak Servian is a true Albanian. But the 
Albanians who have learnt Servian are excep¬ 
tional cases iu certain districts, whereas the 
Servian* has always been obliged to learn Alba¬ 
nian, and in course of time it may be, as in the 
villages, he has forgotten his own language. 

In reference to the creation of a new State, 
we cannot apply to Albania such methods as 
would be adopted by ourselves. The plan of 
taking a plebiscite of the people hardly com¬ 
mends itself, though the result would probably 
be surprising. Left to themselves, the great 
mass of the people, the writer believes, would 
pronounce in Livour of union pure and »mpje 
with Servia. The national integrity of Albania, 
which Viennese diplomacy desires to make a 
sort of dogma, appears senseless, at least as a 
formula about the value of which there can be 
no illusion. The Albania to be cannot possibly 
coincide with that of ethnographers and lin¬ 
guists. All the people regarded as Albanian 
cannot possibly be included within the boun¬ 
daries of the new State. In the delimitation of 
the new frontiers the successes <A the war will 
have to be taken into account. The war was 
not undertaken as a of conquest, but as a 
war of liberation, therefore all the co-nationals 
in Turkish territory still awaiting emancipation 
ought noW to he united in the Balkan States. 


AUSTRIA : PEACE DISTURBER. 

" Fabucius*' gives, in tbe Fofinighdy /^a- 
oiaw, a gloomy picture of Austria and Austrian 
intrigues. After sketching tbe many different 
peoples composing tbe Austrian Empire, he 
says 

A country which U torn by racial ditsentions does 
not like to have powerful neighbours. In tbe Balkan 
Peninsula Austria-Hungary has in the past very 
coasistenily pursued a twofdd and characteristically 
Austrian pc^lcy. Her lint and principal aim has 
been to keep the Slavonic Balkan States weak and 
divided among ihomselvet and against themselves. 
Hy that policy the Balkan States could be prevented 
frum making mischief among the Austrian Slavs 
who dwell «n the adjacent territories of the Dual 
Monarchy. Besides, wh i 1 st 1 hey were at strife among 
theniselves, the Slavonic Balkan Slates would 
scarcely be able to aid the Russian Slavs in case 
of an Austro-Russian war. Auiitria's second aim 
has been to strengthen her itiAuence in tbe Balkan 
Peninsula with a view lo compensating herself In 
that quarter for her enormous territorial losees to 
Germany and Italy. Salonika became her ambition 
and her goal. 

WAR WITH RUaaiA POSSIOLB. «• 

The distinguished General von Lang foresees that 
Austria's pulley of violence and coercion will neces¬ 
sarily lead to war with Russia. Many Austrians 
reckon with that possibility. Some fear a Kuiuan 
war, whilst others believe the present moment most 
favourable for trying conclusions with their Eastern 
neighbour. It will be noticed that the Austrians 
who contemplate bringing about a Eurc^ean war 
leave out d their calculations a very important 
factor, Great Britain. The altitude of Great Britain 
will .very likely decide whether peace will be pre¬ 
served on tbe Continent or not. If tbe Brltiah 
statesmen wish peace (o be preserved In Eurepe, 
they should pMnt out to Austria-Hungary tbe fact 
that, althotigh Great Britain may not be greatly In¬ 
terested In the countries of Balkan Peninsula, 
she Is very greatly Interested In the preservation of 
the balance of power on the Continent of EiM’ope, 
and that any attempt at destroying the preset 
equilibrium might make ,British intervention 
necesoiry. 

Austria-Hungary Is undoubtedly m a very pre. 
carious position. Tbe Austrian* system of ^>vern* 
ment is visibly breaking down. Tbe statesmen of 
tbe Dual Monarchy will not much longer be able 
to rule by misrule and to keep 36,000,000 Slavs In. 
subjection. Austria-Hungary is racially, nationally, 
ecdesiaatically, and socially too much cEvided to mata- 
Cam its present position much kmger. That is clear 
to most thinking men in the monarrhy. Prussia has 
Prussianised most of her conquered provinces. If 
there were in Austria-Hungary some powerful ruling 
race or natitm possessing a preponderance of num¬ 
bers, it might be possible to denationalise the subject-4 
nations and to Austrianise them. But (hat process 
seems Impossible. Despair may couoael Avstiia* 
Hungary to seek salvation in a war which may In- 
volvs Europe. 




THE WORLD IN FLUX. 


EUROPEAN RECONSTRUCTION 
AND BRITISH POLICY. 

Altbrations in the map of Europe are the 
subject of b paper in the EcUtttupfh — 

Lord Salisbury once recommended the stud; of 
"large maps" as a useful exercise lo those who 
would master the reoUties of foreign policy. Even 
more salutary might be the examination of a good 
historical atlaa-a work too rsrely met with on 
English bookshelves. To turn to the map of Europe 
as it was In 1815. or in 1840, or even in ] 06 o, U lo 
be reminded with almost startling forte of the 



extreme rawness of the present political arrangement 
^ the Continent. A person born In the first year of 
Queen Victoria's rri^ has IWed through kslddo- 
scopir variations in the political geography aryd 
history of Europe. A man no older than Mr. 
Asqukh la yet older than the German Empires be 
is older tfttn the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy in Its 
present form 2 than the RepuHk of France, and tbs 
Republic of Portugal; than thelCingdoms of Italy, 
Roumania, Servia, Bulgaris, and Norway. A 
veMran like Lord Stratheone was bom before tbs 
Kingdom'^ Greece and tbe Kingdom of Belgium; 
befere the Congress Kingdom " of Poland bad 
beep eithiguished and ihs Republic of Cracow sup- 

Si 


C aased; and, of course, lorg before the Bourbons 
d bem expelled frcini Naples and the Austrlane 
f rom Venice. Great Britain, alone among the 
countries of Europe, retains both the geogrnphlcal 
limits and the political system ol eighty-bve years 
ago. Prance, Germany, Russia, Italy, Turkey, 
Denmark, Roumania, tht Balkan States, have lost 
t erri t or y or gained tc. Spam |hat pnascNl from 
monarchy to republic and from republic to monar¬ 
chy; Portugal from monarchy to republic; Sweden 
has been sundered from Norway, and Holland from 
Belgium; the Papacy has been deprived of the last 
vestige its temporal sovereignty. There is no 
parallel for a succession of changes so rnpkl and so 
sweeping in ancient or modem history since the Ncnr 
East and the Middle East were broken to pieces by 
the conquests of Alexander the Great, unless It be 
in the general, but traneirnt, upheavals and recon* 
trfniclions of the Napoleonic era. 

XMQLAND'S ATT1Tt;Dl. 

England should cause it to be understood, as we 
bel&eve Sir Edward Grey has done during the past 
few monlhs, that her attitude towards the rearrange* 
n>ent of European territory and the readjustment 
of European relationships is one of amicable dleln* 
terestedness. She can wish well to all parties with* 
out being entangled in paitisanship with any. We 
shall do our best to promote the settlement of any 
differences whkh may arise by discussion and media¬ 
tion, so far at It Is acceptable; if, unhappily, the 
divergences risould lead lo a quarrel or rupture we 
ought to make it clear that we shall not feci our¬ 
selves called upon to take sides in the dispute. We 
shall, of course, use all the Influence we l^itlmately 
can as benevolent neutrals to secure the recognition 
of European public law and to prevent such groes 
and fla^ant violations of solemn engagements as 
have disgraced the post few years. Fcr’ the rest, we 
can safely let it be known that our position is 6 nt 
•f conservallam and defence. The corner-stoine of 
that position is the possession of a Navy of pro* 
pondmting strength, measured by its relation to 
the next moat pemerful maritime amuiment. If 
Germany, or an^ other State, thinks proper to equip . 
herself with«a gigantic navy, we have no right to 
object; but we have a right to retain our own 
margin of superiority, and with the help of our 
Dominions and Dependencies we shall conlinue to 
do so. We shall meet with fewer difficulties in the 
task if we cause the conviction to prevail that our 
fleets, and our armies as well, will be employed for » 
defensive purposes alone—for the defence of these'. 
islands, in the first place; and, secondly, for 
security of our overseas possessions and areas*of 
control. When (bees are affected—as they migte 
be la Persia, on tha Indian frontier, or In NoAt- 
Eastern Africa*’-«e come into tbo trafiMction as 
principals, and can cUm that we must be con¬ 
sulted upon any territorUl changes or tranifer oif 
sovereignty that may be contemplated. 
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therefore, according U> the prophecies of the doctri. 
neire libernts of 1S48, shcniM reign throughout 
Europe by the will and aulbnrity of the people and 
in despite of beilicoee governments end rulers, coee- 
lessly in search of adventure, both by virtue of 
anci^ tradition, and on account of their education 
and their inheritance. 

Such was the expectation. What of the reailsa. 
(Ion f On every hand we see governments and kings 
nniggling against their people and against public 
opinion. It ii the people who arc fired with a desire 
foe war, while (bdr goveminents, tt^ther with 
their aovereigns, devoted to the preservation of peace. 
r«^st as long as (hey can the pressure of public 
opinion, even at the risk of losing that popularity ^or 
which they so eagerly strive. 

ArgumeaU, like scattstics. are possessed of 
plastic properties, which with little manipulation 
may suggest the thing desired, and where the 
wish is so often father to the thought it is 
necessary to go warily between the statement 
general and the fact particular. 

The prophet of old was occasionally given to 
soothsaying, and we trust the modern school la 
not so fierce as it paints itself, for crises may 
sometimes exist In the imagination only. 

Our writer closes with full con6 doneehat the 
great need is "more’* government:— 

Standing brtw^yui the alternatives of war on the 
one hand, and of lawlessness 00 the other, the 
European nations are all equally bewildered, ki 
doubt which way to turn, while the approaching 
rrisis is all the more serious br cause I h In king men 
are giving up politics for business. This neglect of 
public duties by the class wliich once bore (he entire 
reaponaibility rs one of the most regrettable resulU 
of industrial dcvelopn^exU and univcrul wealth. I 
trust the day may never come when Europe will be 
forced So realise that it would have been better for 
her if she were lees but more wise. If she were 
endowed with iesa maehinfry and capital but anih 
more powerful, more stable, and m<XY cnlighteoed 
governments. 


The Austrian Heir»Apperenl 


EUROPE IN ARMS. 

The ijeareftil ciiixcn who fondly imagines that 
Kuropr is » safe refuge from ihe perils of war, 
revolution .*nd general disaster must quickly 
accustom himself to the fact ihat he is aetually 
resident in I he world's danger zone. 

Too much good government, too close an 
.effect ion for peace and money-making, are evi¬ 
dently the inevilahk precursors of war. That 
is the only moral the reader can extract from 
Guglielmo Ferrero's contribution to the Aiicnti^ 

Monthly on The Dangers of War in Europe.** 

The writer is saturated with pessithlsm, and 
works upon our feelings with his jrst sentences : THE IMPORTANCE OF ROUMANIA 


ff one airiong the many Liberal statesmen and 
thinkers who, during the first half of the nineteenth 
remury, suffered and struggled for (he destruction 
of the absolutism which ruled the old world were 
ro^y permilled to revisit the earth, what a surprise 
would be in store for him ! 

The writer makes nut a case for rvnics when he 
says 

It Is now nUiul fifty years since all tbe Eurc^iean 
Stntps, KuksUi excepted, came of age and acquired 
the right to expre»> ihrifswill and erltlcise the policy 
fu their gosNi nments. For better or worse, repre¬ 
sentative Ineiittulons, in one form or another, have 
in ken rdbt U\ nearly all the countriea of Europe, and 
rarry ^irxff’ard their work, even if slowly. Peace. 


IN EUROPE. 

Thr claims of Roumania are eloquently voiced 
by Herbert Vivian in the current issue of the 
Ffrrinigktly Heviev} 

It would be' idle to deny the importance of the 
part which Roumanb is destined to play in the 
nninciU of Europe. Her foreign trade amounts to 
jC^jnoo^ooo a year, her budget to ;^2o.ooo,ooo, 
with a surplus of 4,500.000 last year. Her ask¬ 
able army consists of 105,000 men on a peace and 
400,000 <Ki a war footing. Her population of 
eight millions brings her next in rank to ihe Great 
Posrers and Spwln. And we are to r^ember 
that, besides Ihe Roumanians of the kingdom, 
(here are large niimbers of Rutso-Wsllachs, who 
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are only to be disiingubed by a slight differtAce of 
dialect, such as cuscs in many En^ish counties. 
A glance at any ethnograji^ic map will bring home 
the extent and importance of the Roumanians in 
Europe. There are 3,500.000 of them in Austria 
and Hungary, full of grievances, as I have ascer* 
talnod for my self when travelling in Transylvania. 
There are nearly a.ooo.ouo in Russia, ««jual 1 y ^ 
press^, over soo,ooo in Servia, 100,000 in Bulgaria, 
and at least 400,000 in Macedonia, Albania, and 
litessaly. In fact, the Roumanians of Europe 
number more than 14,000,000 in all, and must not 
be blamed If now, at la.^t. they press for a reeogni* 
tjon of their rights. Oddly enough, the Rouman¬ 
ians of the kingdom are chiefly sgrirulturists, 
while the Kutro-Walinchs are tradesmen, manu¬ 
facturers, carriers, and shepherds, never conosrniog 
themselves with agriculture. They p ossess a high 
degree of Intelligence, and carry all before thm 
wUen they migrate to Roumanla. Thousands of 
them prosper as merchants, university profeasors, 
painters and politicians. 


EXCEPTIONAL MEASURES IN 

RUSSIA. 

SAMt)£t N. Harper reviews, \a the 
Rtview, the history of punishment in Ruasia. 
Administrative exile Is used extensively:— 

The local official spplies to n Conference compoaed 
of representatives from the Ministries of the Interior 
and of Justice, sitting in St. Petersburg, for the 
administrative exiling of a given person whom he 
finds " dangtTous to public peace and order." The 
Conference determines, without appeal, whether the 
application should be granted nr 
not. It may, if It wishes, give 
the person In question a hearing, 
but it is not obliged to do so, 
and generally dors not. Il has, 
therefore, only the report of the 
local official upon which to base 
Its judgment. The Minister of 
the Interior can also apply for 
the administrative exile of a 
person living in any locality, 
whether tbat locality be undv 
reinforced protection or not. 

Originally intended to be used 
only against the politically un« 
trust worthy," this measure has 
been generally extended (0 cover 
the very broad class of ** vicious " 
persons. It has been a very cem- 
venient weapon against persons 
whose offence could not be proved 
before a court of law. Here, 
again, in defence of the continued 
use of exceptional measures, 
the obenletenesi of the criminal 
law if pointed out. One 
taaianca Is frequently quoted 
ia this connection, and eeems 


to be a stock example In the offirial world. 
Tbe police got wind of an intended hold.up of 
a train at a certain isolated station, and sent a 
squad to Inveacigate. They found several suspiclout* 
Ic^iag men hanging about the station. In order 
to get the proof necessary for a court that theae 
men were highway robbers, It would have hm 
necessary to wait until the train arrived and tha 
suspicious characters attempted to hold it up, and 
this would have led to sbcLting and the probable 
loss of life. Tbe suspects were therefore simply 
sdsed, and were found, on being searched, 10 have 
revolvers and masks. This w<»uld not have been 
enough to secure a severe penalty from a court of 
law, as no article of the penal code could be found 
properly to cover the case. It was accordingly 
much rimpfer, and in fact alleged to be necessary 
under the circumstances, to resort to administrative 
procedure, and exile th^ men to Siberia for five 
years. If administrative exile were used In such 
cases only, there might be little objection; but It 
may be and is used without such discrimination, 
and I he fact remains that one may be and Is exiled 
for Hve years without a hearing, on the representa. 
(Ion of a local official, who In his turn may have had 
only the report of a serret pdice agent as the basis 
for his appliestion and statement. 


THE CRISIS IN THE NEAR EAST. 

In ihc opinion of a writer in tbe ||>Mrterfy 
Ret'fev we ought to look for no radical aliere- 
tSon 10 the map of Europe, no fundamenCal dis- 
locntioo of its component parts. A crushing 
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A PROPHECY ABOUT THE 
TURKISH EMPIRE. 


Klai PerdlMcid of Kuldorio oi KovoU oa <h« v^eiA. 


defeat of Germany and Austria» on the one 
head, or of France and Russia, on the other, 
would be equally opposed to our interests, and, 
we may add, to those of the world at lar^ 
Either result would necessarily entail the com¬ 
plete domination of Europe by the vktors, and 
would constitute an appalling menace to the 
British Empire. 

The iMsition Eng'land at the present 
moment is one of extreme delicacy. An influen¬ 
tial section of the British public is avowedly 
anta^^onistic to Russia, a^d always ready to 
assert, not without reason, that the interests of 
Great Britain and Russia in the Middle East, If 
pot elsewhere, are in reality Irreconcilable. 
Simultaneously, there appears a growing ten¬ 
dency to dislike the obli|fatk>ns which may be 
forced upon us owin^ to our position in what is 
known as tl)e Triple Enttnit, It is also possible 
to trace a niarked improvement In the relations 
between Great Britain and Germany—an Im¬ 
provement which has been cordially welcomed 
OP all sides. Everything, so far, points to an 
understanding between London gnd Berlin 
regarding the difficulties caused by the Balkan 
crisis, and the pacific tendency of British pc^lcy 
during this crisis should convince the most 
Anglophobe of German publicists, even General 
yon Bernhardi, that their suspicion erf British 
Intentions arc groundless. On the other hand, 
'It is not to be forgotten that Germany has 
announced in ihe most explicit fashion her inten¬ 
tion to support her allies; and, tfiough the 

Concert of Europe^*’ has ap^rcntly been 
revived, and an agreement upon one, and that 
perhaps the most knotty, point has been 
reached^ we are still by no means out of^tbe 
wood. ' 


A coKTRXBUTOa to the J^eutevi of 
Religions writes :—'* After the crushing 
defeats the Turkish Regular Army has 
received it would be very interesting\tb 
know of a prophecy about the Turkish 
Empire by a mao whose many .other 
proprecles have come out true. 

On the 4th of January, 1904, the 
late Mirza GhuUm Ahniad of Qadian, 
who claimed to be a God-sent reformer 
of his age and a recipient of the Word 
of God, published In several newspapers 
the following words The Rumees 
arc defeated in the land hard by, but 
they after their defeat shall be vic¬ 
torious/ Tranquillity and peace reigned 
at • that time In the Turkish Empire 
and DO one could foresee the turn events 
were to take. Four years after the publication 
of this prophecy—that is, in iqofl—he agnip 
received the last part of the revelation. • Now 
the flrst part of the prophecy of the lat 4 Mirza 
Sahib has been fulfltled. TTie Turks arc not 
overpowered only ip the distant province of 
Tripoli, but in a land hard by their capital. 
Will the end of the struggle be favourable to 
the Turkish Empire? 




THE DESTINY OF SWITZERLAND. 


Tub future of the Swiss Republic is causing 
grave concern to those who love the mountains, 
and the mountain people most of all. Francis 
Cribble, in (he Edinburgh Pevievt. speaks of 
the changes which have taken place during the 
last few years, and of their bearing od the years 
to come 


It has kmg been the fashion to praise Swiczo’land 
and congratulate the Swiss. The Swiss have fi^y 
praised themselves, and their foreign critics have 
echoed their eulogies, albeit twith a suspicion of 
condescending patronage in their manner, as though 
they were patting Sunday Scho^ children on the 
head, or exhorting the sluggard to consider the wavs 
of the ant, or inviting admiration of the well- 
ordered ec on omy of the bee-hive. 


A WRI6RR OP AURM. 


t 


Provincialkm has, on the whole, been a success ki 
Ssritferiand. The Swiss have solved many difficult 
problems with ingenuity and originality. They have 

C iduced great results with small resources. Thsy 
vs shown whst the plain man can do in the w^ 
of government without the help ol a ruling*class, of 
*' gentleman/* of men of leisure, of millionaire, of 
professional polkidans. The prooeet Ims been «t 
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onc« vefj iAttructive and vcrj Interesting to watch, 
and has afforded many useful object lessons in the 
frty not only of administration, but of living; and it 
U pi^isely for that reason that one is impressed by 
the appearance, during the lant few years, of a 
number of bonks about Swicserland In which a new 
note is sounded. It is a note of aniiely, and almost 
of alarm, though arte cannot detect tn it anything 
of Che sensational ism of the scaremonger. The 
books only echo the apprehentkmi of the more 
thoughtful of the Swiss journalists; and Switsarland 
is probably the country of Europe in which jour- 
natists are most prone to think before Ih^ write. 


FACTORS MAKING FOR CKANCR 


The development of Industry, the depopulation 
of the country, the declining birth-rate, the 
increase in the population of the towns, and the 
turning of the Republic Into a gigantk eahibi- 
tioo a^. cited In support w the writer's 
contentions:— 

No one who has read the summary and grasped 
the signlftcance of the details can feel confident that 
the Switserland of the future will bwr much 
resemblance to the Switzerland of the past, or even 
of th* present. The population of Switzerland, 
at the. vntus of 1910, was only ^,738,600. The forces 
At work are out of all proportion to the r^sisunce 
which 11 likely to be preaeiHed to them, and thought¬ 
ful Swiss citizens sre consequently asking thenu 
selves: How long will the inhabitants of Switzerland 
continue to be Swiss? Will the development of 
Swiss mopufncturtng Industries transform Switzer¬ 
land into a kind of Lancashire? Will the develop¬ 
ment of the Frcmden Industrie make of Switzerlai^ 
a kind of lntcrnatk>na] Ezhibition, with illuminated 
water falls, and snowpeaks arcassibk by ei^ric 
railways as (he side-shows? Will the octopus of 
Pan-Germanism grip Switaerland with its far-flung 
tentacles, and absorb it as a German province? 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE NEXT 

WAR. 

In the Fortnightly Review Sir Arthur Conno 
Doyle gives his views regarding the German 
menace. He states that if he rK>w believes a 
German attack to be possible, aad it may be 
imminent, It is because he has been studying 


Germany and the Next War," by General 
von Bemhardi. 


THR ADVANTAGES OP A TUNN8L. 

After picturing what would f^oSv a raid, he 
says a Channel Tunnel is easeotial to Great 
Britaio's safety i — 

I will not dwell here upon the commercial or finan¬ 
cial advantages of such a tunnel. Where the tra^ 
^ two great nations concentrates upon one narrow 
tube, It is obvieufl thar whatevA’ corporation controls 
that tube has a valuable Invcitment, If the costs of 
eonitructioa have not been prohflHthM. These costs 
have been plscod as low as five mHllon pounda by 
Mr. Rose Smith, who reprannm a prartlcal eoow 


paoy engaged in such work. If it were twice, thrice, 
or four times that sum It should be an undertaking 
which should promise great profits, and for that 
reason should be constructed by the nation, or. 
nations, lor their common national advantage. It 
is too vital a thing for any private ctunpany to 
conr^. 

But consider its bearing upon a German war. AU 
the dangers which 1 have dqilcted are eliminated^ 
We tap (pid Marseilles and (he tunnel) ihe whole 
food supply of the Mediterranean and the Black Sea. 
Our Bspeditionary Force makes Us trnnsjt, and has 
Its supplies, independent of weather or naval 
chances. Should anything so unlikely as a raid 
occur, and the forces in the country seem unable to 
cope with it, a Franc^Britlsh reinforcement can be 
rushed through from the Continent. The Germans 
have made great works like the Kiel Canal in antici¬ 
pation of war. Our answer must be the Channel 
Tunnel, linking us cloaer to our ally. 


COULD IT It EFPSCTIVELV GUARDED? 


Boring machioery has been so Improved that 
what would have taken thirty years to accom¬ 
plish can now be done in three. If this estimate 
be correct, there may still be time to effect thla 
essential insurance before the war with which 
General von Bemhardi threatens us breaks out • 


In a matter to vital as our hold upon the Dover 
end of the tunnel we could not be too stringent In 
our precauitons. The tunnel should open out at a 
point where guns command it, the moutn of h should 
be within lines of an entrenched camp, and a 
considerable garrison should be kept permanently 
within call. The Utter condition already eaiita In 
Dover, but the numbers might well be increased. 
As an addlikinal precaulion, a passage should be 
driven alongside the tunnel, from which it could. If 
necessary, be destroyed. This passage should have 
an independent opening within the circle of a sepa¬ 
rate fon, so that the capture of the end of the tunnel 
would not prevent its^ destruction. With sudi pr^ 
cautions as tbeae, the most nervous person might 
fed that our Insular position had not really bc^ 
interfered iHlh. The strong fortress of the Middle 
Ages had a passage under the moat as part of the 
defence. This is our passage. 

Could as enemy In any way destroy it in time of. 
war? t 

It would, as I conceive it, be sunk to a depth of' ^ 
not less than two hundred feet bek)w the bed of the 
ocean. This ceiling would be composed of chalk and 
clay. No explosive from above could drive it in. IfR .^ 
were designed on a large scalc-^nd personally 
think it should be a four-line tunnel, even If 
cost were doubled thereby—-no internal expioatofif 
such as might be brought about by secreting ej(pl^^ 
sive packets* upon the trains, would be likely tO 
more than tempor a rily obstruct it. If the very i 
worst happened, and it drere actually destroyed, we 
should be no worse off than we are now. As U the 
expense, If we are driven into a war of this Mgni- * 
tttde, a few mtlHons one way or the other will M be 
wertfa canaldwing. 
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THE FAR EAST. 



CHINA’S COHESION. 

Undbr this title Ho Hen^*Wha writes at the 
Republican Advocate 0] China, traciog the in« 
ceptiofl of China's oatiooal sentiment. The inert 
mass was practicail)' ignorant of Japan's victory 
until the tax<oUector came to the door:— 

When the provinces had to bear part of the cost 
of the war and the peopk had to pay a heavier tax 
for the Government's mismanagement, then the 
disgrace and humiliation of being beaten by a 
amsller foe were realised. Then the spsirk of 
national sentiment began to glow. When Japan, 
goaded by Russia, turned, like the proverbial worm, 
aaiintt the malevolent oppressor nnd laid him low 
■he not only <li<^ herself a great benefit, but rendered 
to Chinn an immense service. Japan was the clever 
surgeon who performed the operation of removing 
the cataract from China's eyes. 

The work of reconstruction has gooe on from 
that moment, and Russia's interference 10 Mon> 
golia is resented with all the indignation of a 
nation united for the first time by the common 
boitds of patriotism. 

The writer bears tribute to the sincerity of this 
new-born force 

Our love for our country has now been proclaimed 
as a real and powerful sentiment which knits every 
one of us, wh^her be be a Cantonese, a Pekingese, 
a Hunancse or 0 Yunnaneae. The sacred flames of 
our cohesion are now biasing fiercely and serve as 
light foi^ us to form a welhwelded country. 

Patriotism Is based on self.sacri6ce and self- 
effacement, and in China such sentiment exists not 
only among the leaders but among the followers, 
it Is not (rue now that the mass Is inert and lifeless, 
for whence come the soldiers but from the mass? 
Who are readier to lay down their lives against a 
common enemy (httn these noble and brave de¬ 
fenders? In the olden days what did the people 
care in keeping up an alien dynasty? It is different 
to-day. It is not a dynasty one has to fight for, but 
one's own country, one's own land and one's own 
borne. 


THE REFORMATION OF KOREA. 

It Is impossible in a brief space to give any¬ 
thing tike an idea of the numerous improvemeots 
that Japan is endeavouring to accomplish in 
Korea. In the japan hiagasina F. Kasan notes 

a few of the activities of his count ry me n , and 
from them wc can gather something of the 
stupendous task in front of the Japanese. The 
reforms io tax-collecting methods, notwithstaiKl- 
log that over $ per cent., of taxes were remitted 
on .account of hard times, have resulted in 
7i8iS,fi7K yen being collected ift 1911, which 
. was diS.7^ yen more tbao the year before. Id 
f gigio the value oi the exports and imports was 


6,798,941 yen more than the previous year. The 
vast outlays of the Government on railways, 
roads, and other public works have naturally in¬ 
creased the volume of money in circulation and 
done much to improve (he purchasing power of 
the people. A marked increase has also been 
noticeable in imports, especially Id cottons, to 
the exteot of some 3,250,000 yen. Hie present 
teodency of exports to overbalance Imports 
points to Q promisjDg economic future tor the 
peninsula. Before annexation little more than 
400 miles of new railway h.'id been planned und 
laid, but since that lime the Government has 
promoted a plno tu extend the new tracks by 
1,400 miles in five years, representing some 23 
new branches, opening up hitherto remote 
regions. Harbour improvements and customs 
facilities have also been pushed to a degree con- 
. Msieni with the growth of trade, nearly five 
million yen being already spent on this work. 


JAPAN V. U.S.A. 

Ma. William Archbr is cur latest publicist, 
and discusses in McClure's the question '* Will 
Japan ever Fight the United States? '* Mr 
A^her docs not believe In keeping his reader in 
suspense. With a brief reference to the Yellow 
Peril, be makes a plunge and settles the matter 
off-band:— 

Has America anything to fear from Japanese 
aenbitkm? Has Japan either fho power or (he will 
to seek aggrandisement In the North Farific at the 
expense of the United Stales, or to challenge the 
Monroe Dt'ctrlne In Spanish America? 

Briefly. I believe (hat she has no such will or 
power; and I shall now try to give reasons for that 
conclusion. 

The problem of over-population and a re¬ 
stricted laud area is one that faces Japan at 
every turn, and, although making every effort 
towards industrial expansion, that in Its turn 
brings new dangers :— 

But Japan has yet to prove her qualifications for 
holding her own in the industrial race. She has 
good labour and good water-power; but her coal U 
not very good, the only textile raw material 
she possesses in any abundance is silk. All her 
cotton she has to import; and why she should hope 
to compete in cotton .spinning with India and China 
is not very dear. Admitting, however, that she h 
capable of great Industrial deWlopmeot, and thus of 
supporting, by means of food-stufft fmm abroad, a 
much larger population than her agriculture an^ 
fisheries can nourish, It that a poeliion to which her 
statesmen can look forward with equanlmitjF? She 
would thus become,* In the fullest sense o( the word, 
the Britain ^ tbe Sast^en island realm «o over- 
ifaet any eneiay who obtsloed eocnenand 
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of the sea could, in a few weeks, eurve her into 
tubmission. 

Mr. Archer is strongly of opinion that Japan 
could not finance a war of conquest, but sug* 
*gesis directions in which she is likely to move, 
but only at the risk of forcing trouble with the 
States 


The clain) to duntp her million a upon the Pacihc 
Coast could be enforced only by the actual conquest 
of the United States; even a successful navaJ war 
would not unable Japan to force her surplus popula¬ 
tion upon America: for nothing but armed occupa¬ 
tion could prevent the Anterican people Iruni makinj^ 
life impossible for Japdneee Immigrants. 

The one incalculable feature in the situation is 
the intense patriotism of the Japanese nation, 
which may even force the bands of the Govern^ 
ment, precipitating a conflict with the U.$.A. 
Mr. Archer comtnents 


Though the United States is practically invuloer- 
able to Japan alone, she might quite well prove a 
most diaagroeable factor in a larger intcmaUonal 
complication. If she fell into a habitually hostile 
frame v * mind, she would certainly be tempted to 
fish In tvoubled waters and turn to her own advan¬ 
tage any embarrassment into which her otherwise 
imassAltable neighbotir might fall, fiy a pc^icy of 
n>ncilia(iDn. then, un all points save those which 
affect the vital interests of the American people, the 
United Stntes should aim at securing a friend, rather 
thnn n sullenly resentful enemy, on her Pacific flank. 


A PAN-PACIFIC PEACE PLAN. 

The Orienial Review respectfully recommends 
its Pan-Pucific Pence Plan to the' careful weigh¬ 
ing of the esteemed and enlightened diplomatists 
of Washington and Tokio alike, before American 
Japanese rivalry, commercial and otherwise, 
shall reach the alarnflngly keen stage as is 
unfortunately witnessed now between Great 
Britain and Germany:— 

The bsodi of ran-AmericAnifn cad be elreafibened 
more through a Pao.PtcIfic Peace Policy tb»o by the 
opooing of the Panama Canal and the oainteaaace of a 
mightier navy. Scornfully ignoring, therefore, all the 
outward ilgnt of a jingoistic and aggreiaive ^irit. cuefa, 
for instance, as la diapUyed by aome Iriab-Amerjesns 
sgainat the Hritiah Government, or by aome Runiaa. 
Americana againat the Ruasias authorities, or by certain 
German'Amerleaaa wbo conitrue Anglo American 
frtendibip &s inimical to the interetta of Ibeir Father¬ 
land, or by certain moneyed iniereiU to eneourtge la* 
veatment in or tbe onnesaiion of Lower CaJlfenia 
through ahameful and grouadleaa acenaabons of Japan, 
or by some banking firm to arouae interest in China amd 
to mooopoliae loans to her by slasdetlng other nattona— 
igrtoring all this as utterly unworthy of a great Re¬ 
public. a generous but far-algbted diplomacy will 
rekdily luggeit to tbe Washington aoiboHiien tbe wisdom 
of tuning suspicion into irirst, fear iato hope, and 
pomibk Integonisti into ianlieosbU friends. A per* 
msneat peace league, or a treaty of unqualified atblua- 
tiea, can be formed ooly betwaea thoae oatlnos wheat 
reUtIbns, as far as humiA foresight can reach, are tnch 
that «o eauM for serious eooflict Is pnwftle. 


•; m * 

AMERICAN-JAPANESE 

RELATIONS. 

V. Takecoshi is ft member of the Imperial 
Diet, and in this article in the Japan Magasme 
be states his impressions of a tour munihs* slay 
among the American people. To his astonish- 
ment. tbe most frequent questitm put to him had 
reference invariably to the possibility of war 
between America and Japan. His comp;irison 
of tbe two countries is interesting 

My countrymen have a lessun lo learn from the 
uttitude of iaisses faire which a hap|>y uud pros¬ 
perous people adopt towards so drcsidful u con¬ 
tingency as war. Un uur part wo have to be 
thankful that we are not so danjjeruusly situated. 
Americans live, in a vut and smiling land. I'overcd 
with fertile plains, rich valleys, wealthy cities—a 
country where want is unknown. Thu nation as a 
whole has never had to suffer much, and has. there¬ 
fore, not yet learned to endure hardness. America, in 
the midst of her great wealth and prosperity, looks 
upon her great and Increasing fleet, manned by 
galluM officers and men. with just pride, yet hardly 
stops to think how really small u part is played by 
ships, compared with personneJ, in a modern war. 
Ihv tools are important, of course; but almost 
nothing compared with (he spirit and efficiency of 
I hose who handle them. It seems to me (hat there 
ore some Americans who think it would be as 
easy for their magnificent battleships to win a sea- 
fight as It was for the great white fleet to make 
its way around the world a few years ago. Russia, 
with her big Baltic fleet, learned this fatal mistake 
only whv) it was, alas I tea) late. PerfecUon of 
material equipment, and the bt«»( thing in outward 
personnel, are not the decisive test in assuring 
victory. It is something spiritual, nut- maUTial, 
that, after nil, makes the real soldier. 

THE CHINESE REPUBLIC. 

Jn the Dublin Review Lancelot Lawton, 
Ipeaking of affairs in China. &iys Yuan 
Shih-kai. to nil outward appearances, mnintnins 
with uoimpaired power the position of Dictator 
to which he -succeeded when the despairing 
Manchus recalled him from banishment. Were 
he to proclaim himself Emperor of China to¬ 
morrow, foreign residents In the country would 
not be surprised.*' 

The tong and airimunious wrangle over the loan 
negotiations has merely served to obiM^ure the real 
probksns that beset tbe nation. Thus we are told 
that she has invited aggression. «nd it la implied 
that whatever fate has in store for her she deserves. 
Tbe Cbloese point of view was recently eapreased 
in picturesque language by a well-known states¬ 
man. China does not ask Europe for mercy," 
be said; **she asks for justice and a little patience. 
We ars not African savages crouching in gloomy 
forests, dreaming of murdsr, hating the whole 
world, and avaiung some fearful retribution. We 
are an anrient oat^ of cultivators, traders, philo- 






8 oph«rt. We ere in some diierrej'^ It U true, 
beceuM the priiidple of eutborky, which we love 
ee deerly es the An^o^uons, U bdog rotated 
in e new end etren^e language. We only ask 
whet Europe cannot gainaay—namely, tune to eet 
our home in order. Remember, we have many 
manaioni, and there le much to do." But it haa 
been decreed that China shall not be given lime in 
which to Ml bar house in order. Already Outer 
Mongolia, wkh Ks rich reeources, has been kwt to 
her, and Rusela in this territory contemplates build¬ 
ing a system of railways, the effect of which will 
be to spread her tentaclo in (he direction ol Pekii^. 
Tbs leas of Manchuria, a region more than Mim- 
eknt to contain Turkey in Europe and the Balkan 
States, will be the next calamity for China. When 
that comes, her capital will no longer be strategi¬ 
cally safe, and she must seek anoi)^ spot further 
south fr^ which to control her shrunken terri¬ 
tories. Foreign aggression will doubtless provoke 
grave Internal troubles, end the immediate future, 
therefore, is alorming. The suggestion (hat the 
instability of the existing rdgime has invited Ihit 
foreign aggression is a mere subterfuge. Russia and 
i^n decided upon their programme long before the 
loan oucstion bccantc acute. It was, In point of 
fact, their joint and settled P^icy of (be future In 
the days of the Manchus. They realise now that 
never ugain will so favourable an opportunity 
present itself for (ho fulfilment of th^ plans. 

CHINA AS PETITIONER. 

FiPTv years hence it will be beyond belief that 
the great Chinese nation was concerned to make 
humble petition for recognition from Eur^>ean 
Powers. In the Atlantic Monthly Chlng Chun 
Wang submits a plea on behalf of the Chinese 
Republic:— 

The Chinesr millions have given the woHd the 
greatest revolution of modern times in the moat 
civilised manner known to history. We have eanao- 
cipated ourselves from the imperial yoke, not by 
brute force, but by sheer reasoning and unparallded 
toleration. Within the amazingly short period of four 
months, and without shedding over oo^undredth 
part of the blood that has been shed In other eimilar 
revolutions, we have traneformed our immense 
country from an empire of four thousand years* 
standing into a modwn democracy. After iMving 
set this new standard of sanity in revolutiwis, we 
have organised ourselves Into (be newest RepuUic, 
following up-todatc pattenks. Now we come for¬ 
ward with hands and bearta open to loin the sister¬ 
hood of nacione, and all we ask U that tbe world 
will permit us lo join its company. We are bora 
Into ihe world as a nadon, and we wish to be 
n>gistered as >>art of the world. We ask for recog¬ 
nition of our Republk because k Is an accomplish^ 
.fad. 

. It IS quite possible that CbluM interests 
suffer lo-day from this the latest exercise of 
dblomstir fooling, but it is unthinkable that the 
jglirg of agnation can be permanently affected by 
ffdlM uneertalnries created by the neceasitiea M 


change. If our diplomatists cannot help China 
>D her present troubles tbe time may come when 
the bTi^rances and handicaps will it returned a 
hundredfold, as may be inferred from tbe 
oblique hint of the writer • 

We hope that the nations are not so prejudiced as 
to think (hat our Revoludon is even worse than tbe 
TaUplng Rebrillon, and vre also hope that the regret¬ 
table 'sbortsightedness of tbe diplomats may not 
obtain In our case, so that posterity may not have 
to lament our loss of She present opportunity, as we 
lament tbe lost opportunity of our forefathers of 
sixty years ago. 

Haa the threat of the Yellow Peril lost its use¬ 
fulness as a warnrag to the West to amend its 
habits of meddlesome interference? 

A GLOOMY VIEW OF JAPAN. 

Undbk the head of *'The Price Paid for 
Cbauvioism in Japan " an anonymous writer in 
the Economic Review seems to be trying to 
prove that Japan is in a bad way commercially 
owing to her refusal to employ foreign money 
and enterprise. He admits that the Japanese 
are very capable administratively and commer- 
aally, but that in japan things are in a bad 
state—that is to say, wages are low, housing 
is dear and uncomfortabTe, drainage is non¬ 
existent, and a large part of the community Is 
in a state of destitution, and this in spite of the 
fact that the country is full of natural resources. 
The Government does little for the people 
beyond providing free education. 

He accounts for this state of affairs b^ the 
fact that tbe men who have directed tbe policy of 
Japan since tbe revolution are men whose ideals 
do not rise above that of the parish pump. He 
says 

Third and fourth grade petu local officials from 
(he counties of Satsuma and CboMhiu proceeded to 
manage all tbe affairs of forty millions 01 people. No 
more bomekeeping men or l^meller minds ever faced 
such a task. Fr^m tbe isUallon of a narrow valley » 
in a little county administered as a jMtty eelf-oon- 
tained state, they passed ioto^ioternatiooM ptriltlcs. 
Mistaking " the rustic cackle " of their IntoviLlage 
feuds for (be ** munnur of tbe world," they supposed 
that world politics was just such another business: 
and so far as coocep ti oni go, they think so still. 

As a result of this 

Three aims are constantly held before the people. 
They ar« to check Imports, ipereaee export s, and 
eliminate the foreigner from every stage of every 
trsiaaction. 

This policy accounts for the impoverithgd 
condition of Japan. Tbe moral whkb the writer 
points, but does not state, seems to*be that 
uaJess Japan makes use of foreign capital and 
enterpnse she will never develop Into a |fros- 
pcfous country. 
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INDIA—BRITAIN’S CHIEF ASSET. 

Wb welcoow tbe reappearance The 
Herald, a monthly repreaeotingf the Imperial 
tendencies of our Indian fellow^rsubjects. The 
editor contributes a special plea for greater con* 
sideration of his country on the part of other 
members of the Empire. Mr. Seesodta com* 
plains that India 

Is styled a dependency, and spoken of as a f¥3n- 
concerned nobleman will speak of a poor man whom 
he has rescued from poverty. All the obligations of 
India to the Empire are paraded, and statesmen 
speak of them In season and out of season, for- 
getting all that India has done for Britain and the 
British Empire. 

Our friendly critic continues in serious vein, 
and in truth we cannot deny the charge that 
our Indian responsibilities ^ not receive the 
recognition which their importance demands. 

India's duties to the British Empire are performed 
without failure^ otherwise the British Empire cannot 
eaist. But it it doubtful whether the Empire at a 
whole,, or the other partt of the Empire, respond in 
return. . . . 

Unfortunately, a good case is somewhat 
marred by exaggeration, as when the writer 
claims that India has been a cockpit of Western 
nations• * 

India hat ever been the contesting ground of 
power. On her hills and plaint were decided the 
main issues between Prance and England. On her 
soil were fought wars and battles that dwindled 
Prance, and gave an ever 4 ncrcasing power in the 
hands of Britain. It was there that one European 
countsw after another rose and fell. Take India, the 
field of action, away from your picture, and nothing 
remains. * 

There is, however, ooualderable pexot in Mr. 
Seeaodia's closing remarks 

It was India that Inspired courage in the minds 
of the petwle of the BritUb Isles to expand and 
improve. It was India that lent a special dignity to 
ImpcriiditTn, and chade it a practicable creed, that 
proved to the world at Urge the poesibility, the 
practicability, and the excel^ce of mutual assist* 
anoe emd cooperation among diffovnt races and 
creeds. It waa IndU that opened a wide market for 
the industries and manufactures of Britain, thu 
enriched hundreds of Briti^iers io commercial ven* 
turea, that opened a profiuble field for exploitation, 
that gave a ecope for the dl^lay of British geoiut 
In every department of life, that widened possibilities 
for the acoon of humaw^n, that filled the coffers 

Individual BHtlshaa. With theae accompljtb- 
mantt, whkb mt In no sense cominonpUea or 
ordUtiy, India deaarves the hlgheet place in tbe 
BHdah Empire. lodia is tbe dettiner <k the fate of 
* SrilAU, mad ae euch her po akiw In ttm Mtlsh 
-smplre oogbt to be the foreme n . 


CAUSES OF INDIAN UNREST. 

Orthodox Hindu " contributes a seDSihle 
article to The Ifajpui Herald on The ResuUa . 
of Western Educatton and How to Remedy 
Them.** The writer says 

Not only has society been upset by the introdu^ 
lion of Western education In India, but also the v 
moral side. The havoc played in the morel life ia ^ 
more menacing to tbe consoUdatlon of nationality* « 
than anything else. 

The most urgent need is the restriction of those ^ 
attempting to exploit the law for a livelihood ^ 

Of the 1,700 students or so who are now in , 
Great Britain, about 700 of them are in the Intif. ' 
Tbe legal profesaion In India Is a huge lottery, and 
very few reap what they have sown. Under clMae 
circumstances the majority who are left behind 
resourceleas find ihemaelves face to lace with poverty 
and penury. 1*hui forced, they have to choose 
between poverty and notoriety. The latter they 
always prefer 10 tbe fornier, and these disappointed 
barristers become the leaders of political associations', 
dangerous to the peace of the country. To put the * 
finger in the right spot. If restrictloni are so impoosd 
that only a proportionate number will become ; 
barristers, while others Industrialistt and agrlcul* 
luriita. a practical step against further recruitment 
to the rcv^uiioaary camp will be successfully taken. 

THE FUTURE OF CONSTITU¬ 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT IN JAPAN. ^ 

Count Okuma. writing in the January Japan 
Magaeine, takes a hopeful view of thla question. 
He says:— 

The fear of some U that our mllitarlsU may get 
tbe upper hand in the government and over-ride tbe 
constitution. This apprehension of a dominant 
minority is for the most part entirely groundless. 
Neither our national polity nor our national charac¬ 
teristics would permit such an anachronism in the 
Stale. Japan could never endure the spectacle of a ; 
military class impairing her political progress and 
endang^ng the honour of the constitution. As time 
goes on cities multiply and iocrease in population} , 
and with thd progress of commerce and industry 
prices rise'and times are poor for some; so there la ^ 
danger of a wide gulf forming between the rich and 
the poor, facing us with problems of poverty smd ,:J 
unemployment hitherto unknown In Japan. Tbe 
labour unrest that for some time has disturbed 
disfigured European civilisation may also invade our/^ 
shof^ The future, therefore, is not without Ica*^ 
pn^ilems for us. requiring the utmost considermtioae,^ 
But such questions will hardly ever cause such wid^;^ 
spread discomfort and difficulty as in Buropa; lor*^ 
Japanese clvilisatton Is more disposed to keep order 
and maintain national dignity. We detest argument 
and squabble, and trust to the Throsw, the cantre of 'it' 
all authority. Tbe sacred character ^ tmpartat. 
person wields a purifying Influsnee over tbs restkia | 
muldtuds, calmlag Its Miatlen and calling for Its ^ 
bast side. 
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THE DRUG IN THE MARKET. 

I KB fact that opium to the value of £ 1 a.000,000 
IS denied access to the Chinese market gives 
rise to some mixed reflections. Great Britain 
Is the champion of Christianity In the Far East 
and is the natural protector of those trading 
under her flag, and it occaslonalJy happens to 
6 c^ impossible to maintain two r^les. The 
editor of the i?e^ttWicon AdvocaU (Shanghai) 
has i\ few str.'tight things to say» 

Much thouii'h uiu» muy sympjtthise with ihe 
flnandal kiss whlih tlie |)mien( slrln^fent r«utulati 'n« 
ttflamst iiplum in t lie prminves must involve, th<ve 





TA« National 

** Li|blea our darkneit, we hcsceeb Tbe«. 


is a vital moral principle, far outweiflhipi' every 
financial consideration, which the British Govern¬ 
ment has to face in (he present sojufion of the 
problem. It is a uuesikin which not only Involve* 
t|M sficrea rights of humanity, but. also, of whether 
the Government is preparctl to face the respounbllity 
of,millions of Chinese whose wdfare for bad or hr 
Worse depends upon the issue of the pres e n t oon- 
tentloft. China is physically help 1 es.s, and a war, with 
Great Britain to support hir cause, however just, is 
entirely out the question. But It will be a case 
of the stroogei bullying the weaker; a supertof, but 
unrighteous force, strangling (he righteous asjrira- 
tion of a weak nation. 

China, we say, wili have to give in-^hyskallv; 
but the righteous indignation of the people will 
militate against such a procedure; and Gwt Britain 
may perh^a forfrit for ever the friendship and 
economic A^nuge* which she would otherwise 
have enjoyedlrorp the millions ot Chinese if rixw- 
^ \nf her real bympoihy aod interest In this—Ibe hour 


of our national trials. By suppordag the opium 
cause Great Britain may help to recover for her 
opium speculators the £12,000^000, but she will 
have to be ready lo sacrifice W more permanent 
economic interests in China, which will far out.' 
Italance the temporary loss In her opium trade. 


IS JAPAN DETERIORATING ? 

Uu. Yujiao Mivakb asks the question in the 
Japan Magatinr, and then proceeds to answer it; 

Wc do not believe [he remarks) that Japan is In a 
i^mdition of decline; but, like all vital things, In Its 
upward flight it may have Hs moments of dip, In 
o^T to S 4 jur still higher. These downward sa^eeps 
some may mis lake ior exhaustion and decline, but 
we know that the life of the natiun is supi>orted by 
3 heart stronger than ever heretof^xe. 

There is no ikiubt that Japan owes much of her 
present lame and piosperUy to her army and navy; 
and yet already many Japanese are talking of the 
spirit of deterjoration alleged to be evident In naval 
nnd military circles. They aay the military tode 
has been revised in acconlance with expcAence 
gained in the late war; (hat new and impro>w guns 
Iwve been presided, and the latest models of war¬ 
ships added to the fleet; but that In the face of (he 
recent revolution in China (he naval and mHilary 
aulhorities of Japan displayed a spirit that can only 
be regarded as a sad come-down compared with Uut 
which prevailed during (be conflict with Russia. A 
temper of hesitation and unrerialnty appeared to 
control Ihe policy of tha General Staff, which the 
nation as a whole is disposed to deplore. Of course, 
at ])rcaent Japan has no prospoctive enemies, and , 
therefore no objective of attack. Amerka may be 
regarded a** a pMential opponent by some, but, if so, 
it is far in the future. The same may be said of 
Russia. And so the general spirit of army and navy 
is one of lai$ses foirc, and iv is diflicuU to see how 
the modern policy of increased army divisions can 
, remedy so vital a defect. It would seem a wiser 
policy to devote attention to improvement of quality 
and personnel than expanrion aprd outlay. Wc coula, 
moreover, devote more attention to warship con¬ 
struction after modern models than we are doing. 
England and Germany are building new navies as 
the result of experience in warfare, and w« should 
follow the i^icy if not (he extent of the ambition. 
But our main n^s are men more than money, and 
spirit more than ammunitloo. Our nation should 
become more wide awake to prttfpective changes 
and their values. 


Tbb last two numbers of the MMeroutUtU 
contain extracts taken from the earlier numberst 
of the paper. It proves the extremely valuable 
nature of the information g^iven by the flffeka- 
routUtU that practically every event of Import* 
ance in (be recent history of Turkey ii foretold 
in these extracts. 
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THE BURDEN OF CITIZENSHIP. 


RED TAPE. 

WteiTiNO on the above subject lo the l^nd^n 
Magasint, a Civil Servant draws the attention 
of business men to the fact that the Civil Service 
is their business. They can exert such pressure 
on the Odveroment as will secure the reforms 
indicated by the writer—reforms without whkh 
the disease of Red Tape will never be success* 
fully fought and Hnally conquered. 

Th: normal routine of Government Depart* 
ments needs the ebsest investi^lion, and it 
must be realised that a considerable number ot 
well*pfiid higher officials are largely engaged in 
putting their initials lo the work of their suhor* 
dinates. In one department, for example, 
officials drawing £i,$oo per annum had been 
spending a substantial portion of their day in 
simply writing their names at the foot of forms, 
until someone, more impatient of unnecessary 
routing than his colleagues, announced that a 
way of^voiding this particular absurdity must 
be fourib. And, of course, it was found, im* 
mediately—after public money had been wasted 
for several years. In another dcparimcnt four 
men, earning £2,000 a year In all, are needed 
for the daily despatch of letters of the simplest 
character. No one will grudge salaries of 
^1,500 or £2,000 a year to hrst<lass men, 
and, in point of fact, the salaries of the highest 
posts in the Civil Service compare very 
unfavourably with those of bank directors, 
general managers, etc.; but such salaries are not 
usually paid in ordin.iry commercial life to men 
whose first qualification is their social portion, 
and who, se.ited in comfortably padded chairs, 
initial documenU brought to them by men who 
are themselves paid salsrles that should carry 
a considerable responsibility. 

AK EFPICIBNCV TEST WAKT8D. 

Docs the business mao ever say to a clerk: 
** 1 will give you tw^ hundred pounds a year to 
start with, and you shall go by easy stages to 
five hundred pounds a year, whatever your 
ability may be *'? That Is what the Civil Service 
says to the young ’Varsity man, and it is, in 
fact, even better than Its word, for before he 
has spenr some eight years In bis upward ascent 

he will very frequtntly spring at oik^ to ;^6oo a 
year, absefuts/y tegardltis oj hti offict abiltfy, 
hnd simply hecaust he happens to he next on the 
UfL It is very rare indeed for a mao to be 
singled out for promotion. Seniority is the all* 
important factor. For this state of things there 
la one obvious remedy—every Civil Servant 
should be compelled to ptM through a strict 


probationary period 00 entry. There is at 
present a period of formal probation, but 
rejeetioos are almost unknown. It should 
be perfectly possible to make the proba* 
tiooary period so real that most of the incom¬ 
petents would be cleared out before they 
acquired a vested interest. Then, strict efficiency 
bars should be inserted in the various grades of 
salary. It may be said in passing that there are 
at present far too many griides, entailing over¬ 
lapping, discoment, and friction, and abso¬ 
lutely preventing the outsider from understand¬ 
ing anything of the staffing arrangements of the 
Service. The absurdity of allowing incompe¬ 
tent men to go steadily forward from ^^70 to 
£290, from from 150 to ;^SOO, 

should cease, and it siwuld be laid down that all 
promotion is to go strictly by merit, without 
any questiou of seniority. 

8NCOUSAGY NSW IDSAS ANt> IMrROVBMENTS. 

Further, It is imperative that in Government 
offices some machinery should be set up for the 
impartial and unprejudiced consideration of new 
ideas and suggested ImproveTnents. It is better 
(o consider nine bad id^s, and then to " spot " 
a good one, than to run the risk of missing that 
one. It appears from the evidence given before 
the Royal Commission on the Civil Service that 
the Second Division Clerks have clearly seen the 
defects of the existing system, and it would 
easily be possible to a<&pt their suggestion that 
a small committee of officers representing all 
grades should be set up in each office, whose 
business it would be to consider proposals for 
reform from any quarter of the office. Such a 
Rommlltee would be twice useful, for it would 
bring to the notice of the chiefs the men who 
were taking the trouble to improve things, and 
thus render mpre easy the task of selection for 
promotion. 

A final instance of red tape gone mad may be 
found in the Treasury method of promoting 
lower^rade clerks to the First Division. A 
provision exists for such promotions, but it is 
needless to add that the caste is rarely con¬ 
taminated by the introduction of a creature from 
without the pale. However, to make assurance 

doubly sure, the Treasury has invented ao 
ingenious system of ** key-money ” to the First 
Division, which will be best illustrated by an 
example. Mr. A. was an excqklonally 
meritorious lower-grade clerk who was rapidly 
promoted in his class to a salary of ^^330 p^ 
annum. It was then found impossible to pre¬ 
vent hlf promotion to the First DivisTon, as he 
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had become virtually indispensable to the office, 
but hfs salary on promotiOQ was reduced to 
£900, Tlut », bis exceptional merit was 
rewarded by an immediate drop of £t.^o 9 year 
in saiary«^urely a performance worthy of a 
place in Alice’s Wonderland. A similar rcduc* 
tjon in salary happens whenever a clerk has by 
his capacity secured a minor promotiwi, and is 
subsequently promoted to the First Division. In 
this way is merit encour.i^d. 

There are two possible explanations of this 
rule. Either the Treasury, which is recruited 
from the very pick of the 'Varsity-educated Hist 
Division, Is so bound up in red tape that it cao> 
not perceive the crying idiocy of its own regula* 
tion, or the rule is a deliberate and disgraceful 
attempt to make it impossible for lower-grade 
clerks to avail themselves of promotion on the 
rare occauons when it is offered. It is difficult 
to decide which explanation is the less satisfac¬ 
tory from the public point of view, but fM> other 
Is conceivable. 


THE MENTAL DEFICIENXY BILL. 

This Bill cannot be proceeded with this ses¬ 
sion, but the Government will bring in a new 
Bill next session, remodelled on the present one 
as amended in Committee. Thomas J. Gcrrard, 
in the DuDim Patn'ev, offers some useful sug¬ 
gestions in his survey of the old Bill, and they 
might with advantage be incorporated in the 
new qne. 

THK SCOPE or THB BILL. 

One of the moat pathetic and moat scandalous 
aspects of the question has been the limited 
powers of the education authority. By the 
Elementacy Education (Defective and Epileptic 
Children) Act. t8gg, this authority could only 
deal with defective children up to the age of 
sixteen. After that there was not Mily no ques^ 
tloo of compulsory detention, but there was no 
provision for voluntary care and ‘treatment 
unless the defective was declared a pauper and 
put Into the workhouse. A defective boy or 
girl who had received all poa»ble* instruction 
was turned away just when be or she should 
have been set to learn some trade or oecupatioo 
by which to earn a living. With the exception 
of the Sandlehurst Training Home there was 
practically no provision wlutever. Even now 
there Is no suitable place even for the richer 
classes who can afford to pay. A professional 
man, for instance, has seven boys, one of whom 
is deficient. Everything that can be done for 
boy, such as special teaching and particular 
kindness, is done. Yet he ts unhappy, because 
he canW compete with his brothers in th^r 
studies, g>mes, and recreations. A home is 
wanted for htn where be can mix with his 
Jhouali, mwi tally and sodally.^ 


The new Bill shows a decisive intention on the 
part the Government to change this scan¬ 
dalous state of affairs. There is a clause which 
presses to dovetail the work of the local educa¬ 
tion authorities with that of the Conunissioners 
for the care of the menlaJly defective. What¬ 
ever may be said against the Bill as a wht^, 
this passage must be welcomed as a sign that 
the country is awakening to a grave 
respemAbility. The duties of the local educa¬ 
tion authorities are declared to be (0) to ascer¬ 
tain what persons within their area are defective 
children within the meaning of the Act; (b) to 
ascertain m'hlch of such children are educable; 
(c) to notify to the local authority under the 
Act the names and addresses of defective chil¬ 
dren who are ascertained to be educable, and of 
children discharged from special schools or 
classes provided under the Elementary Educa¬ 
tion (befecitve nnd Epileptic Children) Act, 
1899, on attaining the age of sixteen, or before 
.attaining that age, who are, in the opinion of 
the local etlucation authority, defective. They 
may be transferred from the education nv*hority 
to an instilutioft for defectives, or place j under 
guardianship. 

“ FREEMEN NEED NO GUAR¬ 
DIANS.* 

The President-Elect of the United States, Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson, is likely to prove a thorn in 
the flesh of the interests which have hitherto 
governed America. His manly declaration of 
policy in the Fortnightly Review rings true. 
He writes 


I'd rather see a saviour of the United States 
than set up to be one; because T have found out, 
I have actually found ou|, that men I consulted 
know more than I do-^pecinlly if I consult with 
enough of them. I never came out of a committee 
meeting or a conference without seeing more of the 
question that was under discussion than 1 had seen 
when I went in. And that fo my mind U an image 
of government, f am not willing to be under the 
patrbittge of the trusts, no matter bow providential 
a government presides over the process of thrir 
control of my life. 

NO l«usm OUARDUKSHlPr 


I am one of those who absolutely reject the 
trustee theory, the guardianship theory. 1 have , 
never found a man who knew how to take care of * 
me, and, reasoning from that point out. 1 conjactura 
that there isn’t any man who knows how to take 
tare of all the people of the United States. I suspect 
that the people of the United States understand . 
their own interests better than any group of man 
in the confines of the country und^stand ^tbens. 
The men who art sweating bli^ to get their foot¬ 
hold In the vrorld of endeavour imderitand the cco- 
ditkme ^ burineM in the United Stales very much 
bsttfr dtaa the men who have giyfved end are at 
the Xpf^ Ihey know what tha thing Is that dsay art 
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ttruggliof agftinat. They know bow difficult it U 
to fUrt a MV antarpriw. Thay know how i»t they 
bav« to March for credit that will put them upon 
an even footing with the men who have alr^dy 
built up Industry in this country. They know that 
tomewbere by somebody the development of in* 
dustry in this country is bnng controlled. 

The hypothesis under which we have been ruled 
is that of .government through a board of truttees, 
through a selected number of the big business men 
of the country who know a lot that the rest of ut 
do not know, and who take it for granted that our 
ignorance would wreck the prosperity of the country. 
The idea of the Presidentii we have recently had has 
^en that they were Presidents of a National Board of 
Tru itees. That is not my idea. 1 have been president 
^ one board of trustees, and I do not care to have 
another on my hands. I want to be President of 
the people of the United States. l*hcre was many 
a time when I was president of the board of trustees 
of a university when the undergraduotes knew more. 
Shan the trustees did; and it has been In my thought 
ever since that if I could have dealt directly with 
the people who constituted Princeton University T 
could have carried it forward much faster than I 
could dealing with a board of trustees. 

BRI^ TKt COVBRNUBMT BACK TO THB BBOrLB. 

I tdl you, the men I am interested in are the men 
who, ui^er the conditions we have had, never had 
their voices heard, who never got a line in the news* 
papers, who never got a moment on the fdatfomn, 
who never hod access to the ears of Governors or 
Presidents or of anybody who was responsible'for 
the conduct of public affairs, but who went silently 
and patiently to th«r work every day carrying the 
burden of (m world. How are they to be under* 
stood by the masters of finance, if only the masters 
of finance are consulted? 


OUR NATIONAL FOOD. 

** Food is the most easily produced com* 
modlty, and its production can be increased 
indffioitely. Starvation is the easiest of all 
evils to cure.** This emphatic statement is 
made by Richard Higgs in the course of his 
paper in the Soctoff.rf Review. He then pro¬ 
ceeds to point out the remedy :— 

The first requisite is to plane upon the Board of 
Agriculture the duty of attending to the National 
Food Supply. For that purpose It must be elevatad 
to the very first place in the national econo m y and 
plac^ far In advance of the Treasury, the Foreign 
Office, the Board of Trade, and the Naval and Mlli* 
tary sections of the Administmtioo. The people and 
Parliament must recognise the supreme importance 
of this departmerrt, which will then attract the very 
beat and mpst capable men to Its service. Whether, 
in the future time, agriculture will become a pari of 
^ civil service, nr whether It will remain a matter 
of private enterprise and be carried on on large or 
small (grms, are questions which may legitimately 
adenk of dlfferenMS of opinion: but no difference can 
eafat as to the neH for carefully estimating the needs 
of the people and tedrig that suppllaa era In aome 
maasure anve^s^mated to the o«d. H this woric 


were undertaken, k would easily be possible to cajeu* 
late the requirements of the whole nation, district 
by district, and arrange for an organised production 
in each district, tbe surplus to bo met by imports. 
Upon the Board of Agriculture must rest the duty of 
estimating tbe food requirements of every district, 
and It must have the power to cnli up a certain 
recognised supply of food from the district, wkh the 
power to penalise for non^mpliance. 

Is it unreasonable to ask the local rulers of a 
district a certain number of miles round a town to 
provide from a municipal farm a definite quantity 
of beef, mutton, pork, wbrnt, potatoea, milk, 
poultry, and other staple foodstuffs, according to the 
natural adaptability of the district for their produc¬ 
tion, if private enterprise fails in its duty? Is It 
unroasonable to soy that a rural district possessing 
fertile soU shall be heavily penalised for not pro¬ 
ducing food for the starving people of the adjacent 
townr la k unreascmable to say that land must 
be publicly or privately cultivated for food and not 
allowed to be neglected? Such a course as the one 
here proposed Is the merest elementary common- 
sense of the food problem. 


LEGAL CERTIFICATES OF 
HEALTH BEFORE MARRIAGE. 
Dr. a. Mjobn deals with the subject of 
personal health—declaration vtfsus medical 
examinatioD*—In the Eugenics Eeviev. 

The credit of having first awakened the 
interest of the public, and especially of the 
women of Norway, io regard to the question of 
legal certifientes of health before marriage, is 
due to the Women's Association of StaVanger. 
In 1908 this association, at the suggestion of 
Drs. Marie Persen, Dorothea Vik, and Wilhel* 
mine Oppen, addressed the following proposals 
to the league of Norwegian Women’s Clubs:— 

* I. That tbe minimum age fer n%arriage should be 
fixed by law, and that it riwuld not be too low. 

3. That all engagements should be announced 
beforehand, and that marriages should not be allowed 
to take place until a certain definite time had elapsed 
after tbrir announcement. 

3. That a medical certificate should be shown by 
both parties before marriage, in order, if posslblci to 
make certain that there were no defects which might 
be a source of danger 10 the health cither of husband 
or wife or of tbe prospective offspring. 

The most entbusiastlc champion of the idea <A 
a medical examination was, however, Dr. 
Dedicheu, the director of a private asylum aear 
Christiania, who wrote. In 1Q06, in reply to the 
Indignant question of Dr. Wyller, State Office'C 
of Health-^*'What would b^me of woman’a 
modesty if there were to be health declaratJooB 
before marriage? «s follows :— 

In the fir^t place, women will learn to know 
about themaelvei and the task that Nature' has 
entrusted to them; and with the full realliatioR of 
this knowledge U will be prscMy the meat innocent 
women who wilt look upon ft as thak duty to Inqulm 
ol a pbyririan la wbooi they have eonildwica 
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whether'they «re fttud lor undertvlclng thie usk. 
. . . 'n» medical examination is chiefly neces¬ 
sary in the case of men; and »t it probehk that even 
the most bashful of the male ees could submit to It 
without suffering an irrecoverable tttock to hit 
modesty. As for the mucb-lauded blissful ignor¬ 
ance ** of women, one can readily be pardoned for 
asking where it is to be found ^ Forlunaicly, 

women have now no dlfflcuhy in obtaining enlighten¬ 
ment as to the dangers of venereal disonses; and U 
is certainly better for them to be insirucled through 
lectures and by doctors than lo Iwo, by pamful 
experience, that which an affei'iionalc husband 
may Itave been most laroful to hide from 
them. And docs not rny colleague know 
(he physicians of Stavanger have seen precisely 
what the real of us have sifcn- namely, that sooner 
or later the day comes when the husband confeiasa 
the entire truth? Nor is such a confession In tte 
least ^gree beficf more honourable tlicn, than if 
it had been uttered before marriage. To the know. 
Irdfif which the wife finally receives when it is too 
late to be of avail she has an ab«>l»te right before 
her marriage. 


PRISON BARS. 

DoVAtu Lownii, author of *'My Life in 
Prisonr'* spant ten years behind the walls of Sao 
Queniinc Prison, California. Interest will, 
therefore, be roused in his plea for prison reform 
contributed to the Forum. “ I know,” he states, 
professional 'crook/ a man thoroughly 
familiar with court procedure, who was sent 
back tp San Quentine for his tenth offence with 
a sentence of one year. He had served nine 
previous terms for felony. I know another man 
who came back the seventh time with a sentence 
of two years. T know five youths, all under 
ai years of age, who were sentenced to serve 
fifty years each for iheir first offence. 

THE OB|ECT OF IMPRISONMBNT. 

"The object of imprisoning human beings—* 
or, rather, the object of restricting their liberty 
—should be to protect society, and for no other 
reason. And in this restriction of liberty there 
should be absolutely no clement of revenge 
dr punishment involved. Forty per cent, 
of those committed to priswi at present revert 
to crime on being released. Is that pro¬ 
tection? If 40 per cent, of those discharged 
from hospitals or insane asylums relapsed, 
would you continue complacency to pay taxes 
for the support of such institutioDs? Would 
you not feel that there was something wrong 
In the management or in the system? Society 
fails to protect itself under the present 
penological conditions because nothing, or prac¬ 
tically noihiog, is done to cure the offeiwler. He 
is merely conmitted to prison for an arbitrary 
term of years ti punishment for his offence. 


While, in'prison his food, his clothing, and a 
place to sleep, sordid though they may be, are 
provided him. He need give 00 thought to the 
morrow, and if he have a family in the outside 
world be cao contribute nothing toward its sup¬ 
port. In other words, the instant be enters the 
prison gate he ceases to have responsibility, he 
is Cold that he must not exercise initiative, that 
he must not manifest the lea.si spiril of independ¬ 
ence, that he must conform rigidly and unswerv¬ 
ingly to a set of rules. This condition is, of 
course, unnatural, and the victim of it becomes 
obnormat. 

HOW SOCIKTY MAKES CRIMINALS. 

" Seventy-five per cent, of present-day crimes 
arc crimes against property; only 25 per cent, 
are what may be called natural crimes, such as 
murder, assault, mayhem, or violation of sex 
naturalness. Offences against property are 
classified by mankind into misdemeanours and 
crimes. Let us use two hypothetical cases to 
iUustrate the difference. Driving along a 
country road, you come to an apple orchard. It 
is remote from habitation. The frui^ looks 
tempting. You feel slightly hungry. Knowing 
that the apples belong to another person, you 
nevertheless climb over the fence and take some 
of them. The fact that they belong to another 
person makes no difference; your conscience will 
not bother you—unless you chance to be caught 
and are made to suffer the humiliation of being 
charged with petty larceny and obliged to pay n 
small fine. Another man, a tramp, comes along 
the same Fo.id. Passing the farm-house, he 
observes that the door is open and sees a roasted 
chicken reposing on the table. He also is 
hungry, and the chicken looks tempting. He 
enters the grounds, gocs,into the kitchen, and 
purloins the chicken. He knows that the chicken 
belongs to another person, but that doesn’t 
bother his conscience either. But he is c.'iughti 
and immediately learns that he has n conscience. 
He also learns that he has committed buiglary, 
which is a crime. The fact that he entered a 
dwelling makes him a burglhr, and he is sen¬ 
tenced to prison for two years. In both cases 
the motive was identical, yet how unidentical 
the penalties I And the penalty imposed upon a 
"criminal** depends 00 many extraneous and 
illogical conditions: the lo^lity where the 
crime occurred, the reticence of the offender to 
disclose his identity or tell where he came from, 
the prevalence of crime in that particular com¬ 
munity at the time, or the condition of the 
judge's liver. Also, some judges are ‘'hard/' 
while others are " easy *'j some are fats while 
others are unfair. So many CMcrete mstancea 
aiustratiAg the elasticity of "justice*’ occur 
that it would take a volume to record them." 
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CIVIC 

LONDON’S MUNICIPAL MAZE. 

In the Conttmporary Mr. W. H. Dkkioson 
writes on '* The Government of a Great 
showing once more the ludicrous tangle which 
exists m municipal matters and the need for 
reform. • 

Mr. Dickinson points out that:— 
there are no fewer than ten “Londuns.’* This 
number includes such areas as ** rostnl l.<mdon ” 
and the "London <k)unty Courts District'*; but 
if we omit this class and mnsidcr only the 
" Londona ** known tu loeal administration, «*c 
still have five. These are (i) the Cily of l-ondon, 
(a) the County of l^ondon, (3] the Administrative 
County of Londort, (4) ** Water l.ondon/* and (5) 
•• Police London.” 

Within the largest of these arens^vix., thut of 
tlw Metropolitan Police—ihcre nre eight authorities 
exercising county functions ifi six counties and two 
county boroughs, thirty-six Borough OiunciN, 
sevcAty-six DistricC Councils, and fifty Doanis of 
Cua/dUttt. In addition fn these there are ihe 
Comirf^sioners of Metropolitan Police, the Metro¬ 
politan Water Board, the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, nnd a few joint Boards constituted out i>f 
combinations of Poor I.ew Guardians. 

Thus we have over 170 authorities ministering 
to the needs of whnt has now become practically 
n single i*rban community— a community which in 
appearance and habits U that of a city, and which 
has to be served by all the usual attributes of a 
city. *i 

Of course Parliament has tackled the question 
from time to time 10 the unbusinesslike way to 
which Londoners are accustomed, and, being 
Londoners, nothing matters very much, for they 
po.>tsess the true spirit of the boulcvardier^ 
simply wondering fre^ time to time that men 
like Mr. Dickinson should trouble about their 
affairs. • 


THE RECORD OF MUNICIPAL 

REFORM. 

In the Noftonol Review for January Mr. 
R. M. Sebag Montefioce discusses politics in 
the London County Council, with much venom 
against the Liberal Government. His paper is 
Important, however, for its statement of whni 
the Municipal Reform Party prides it^lf 00 
having done. He says the party has initiated a 
proposal for the gradual reduction of the size of 
•chod classes during the next fifteen years from 
60 (Q 40 b^s and girls, and ^ in infants' 
departments, a scheme which will cost about 
five millions, but will place London far tn 
advance of all the rest of the country, and will 
constitute the greate s t educational reform since 
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f8yo. He goes on to say ihal sicady progress 
has been maintained in ull departments;— 

The largest slum clearance scheme ever under¬ 
taken in l.ond<»n has been not only formally adopted, 
but successfully Isunrhcd. The advanUige uf a 
weekly rest day has been secured lo all the thou¬ 
sands of workers in the numerous services main- 
tnined by the Council; an ndequncc superonnuniion 
iichome has bven in(rodu<ed fur Tg,<)oo sch^l 
teachers; the pay of the Fire Brigsidc ha.s been 
very properly inrrra^cd. A gig.iniic selicme for the 
dei^ualisailun of women's l.ibcmr has efiocted a 
marked improvement in the condiilon of 13,000 
charwon>en and st hooUcleaners;-power has been 
obtained and a scheme formula!^ to asdsi work* 
men to buy leases of their own Jkiuvs on easy 
terms, and—perhafis the hardest task of nil—sails- 
raclory arrangements have been made for the medU 
lal, deninl, and nurring Irenimeni of nil of the 
800.OUO riemenUry srl^l children who cannot 
obtain Irentment for themselves. 

He looks forward confidently to victory for ' 
Municipal Reform in the March elections. 


SHOULD THE MEDICAL PRO- 
FESSION BE A STATE SERVICE ? 

CitASi.Es A. PAnKER, F.R.C.S., believes that 
It should, and in Progress gives his reasons for 
so doing. That all Is not well with the national 
health there can be no doubt:— 

Tl is reckoned ibst io lhi« wtmiry alone there Is s 
refulai arny of si lesst 150,000 p«ot>ie suffering from 
tuberculosis, of whom 7S,auu die annually, while the 
reaskoder Uoger oa uncured lo infect Olliers, thus keep¬ 
ing up I be yearly average. Syphilis ii thought by some 
to give rise directly or indirectly lo more suffering nod 
toere iajury to 11s ,fti a nation than even tuberculosis. 
Measles kilts off some so,000 victims aod whooping 
GOogb n further 20,000 every year, whilst infanlile 
tmamer diarrbcBa claims la death from 55,000 Ic 40,000 
cfaildreA yearly acrordiDg to elimalie conditioni. AM 
these diseases are almost certainly preveatable, ood 
wilt be stainped out when we, as a oniion, dereaod that 
they shall oe longer destroy and injure our people, 
and when we give out medical men and public health 
authorities t^e power and facilities «<)r so doing. 

The hopelessness of the present methods of 
dealing with disease is shown :— 

At the present lime a per«on who is ill must either 
putofaase aedieal nffvice or arcej)! it aa an act of 
charily from the beoevoicnt. He can iiurrbase it either 
by private bargaining or by collective bargaining, ai 
in the club or provident dispensary sysiems, or possibly 
in future the Insurance system. If unable to afford 
eilhev of these two raelhoda he mast apply to the 
voluntary hospitals or other charitable in^titutioAS, or 
he must appeal lo the Guardians of the poor. None 
of these methods are aatisiaclory from the Nalional 
HealiH point of view, because they nserely deal with, 
disease after it has occurred, and do nothing towardt 
preventiea, and because they doter patients raiber than 
enmrige them to seek advice the moment they find 
themselves tiling. 
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THE WARFARE AGAINST 
TUBERCULOSIS 

PsoFBSSOR Mbtchkikoff, in the January 
number of the Bedrock, discusses the various 
methods which have been employed to light 
against tuberculoels. 

He deals only with pulmonary phthisis, and 
treats shortly the history of the investigation of 
(he disease ; showing that it Is contagious, but 
that the human organism, although surrounded 
on all sides by the tubercle bacilli, is gifted with 
elaborate means of defending itself from the 
disease. 

It has been shown that .ilmost the whole 
population of European towns has at one time 
or other been attacked by the tubercle badllus, 
but that in most cases the organism has been 
able to destroy the bacillus. Young children up 
to two years show no signs of the bacillus, but 
contract it immediately after that age. 

Certain diseases bring immunity from tuber* 
culosis such as scrofula, lupus, and glands. 
These diseases, as it were, act as on unconscious 
vaccination. He deals with the different methods 
of trci^tment: diet, climate, drugs, inoculation 
by tuberculin (Koch's discovery), and by serum 
and sanatoria. All these meih^s are useful, 
but none are Invariably successful, and it 
depends on the state of the patient as to which 
method is the most effective. Isolation of a 
tuberculous patient is most essential in order io 
prevetvt the spread of the disease. 

Attempts at vaccination have been made, 
which, with regard to bovine tuberculosis, have 
been successful; but ns (he vaccination cannot 
be obtained except with living bacilli it is im« 
possible to extend the experments to human 
beings. 

Owing to the great prevalence of the tubercle 
bacilli it is remarkable that only one*seventh of 
the human race die of tuberculosis. This, he^ 
maintains, is not due to any innate iminunity, 
but to an immunity acquired by man through 
being vaccinated unconsciously against serious 
tuberculosis. That is to say, that (here exists 
In man, besides the virulent bacilli, other similar 
bacilli of attenuated virulence which confer 
immunity from tuberculosis. 

Figures taken from a memoir of Koch show 
(hat tuberculosis is In course of diminutioii m 
many countries In Europe. 

Between 1885 and 190a (he following figures 

show the decrease In deaths per 10,000 

1883. 190a. 

E?”* .•;. 44 . J 7 

Hamburg . 31 . 

Copenhagen . 39 15 

V«WftO . 31 (6 

In Berlliri however, the death*rate increased 
^biitweeo 190J and 2906 from at to 24. 


This general Improvement is attributed Io 
hygienic, measures, which consist chiefly in 
searching out the cases of active tuberculosis io 
the population and in placing them in hospitals. 
But the improvement is tbo large to be due to 
this cause alone, and Metebnikofl agrees with 
Roemer in thinUng that it is also due to the 
progressive natural vaccination of the people. 


CO-PARTNERSHIP AND LABOUR 

UNREST. 

In the Economic Review H. Sanderson Pur- 
niss discusses the idea that co-partnership would 
be a remedy for labour unrest. Dealing with the 
various forms of co*partoership, he takes only 
two: (1] co-operative production, taking the 
form of workers' societies; (a) profit-sharing. 
With regard to the first, statistics show 

That labour co-partnership of this kind has fallen 
very far short of its Ideals, a large number of 
societies being managed practically by outside share¬ 
holders, the p«ilion of the workers being cm better 
than, if di ^ood as, that of wage^arners m ordinary 
budnessss. 

There are not many of these societies, and 
(hey only cover a very small part of (he field of 
industry, so Hide can be expected from that form 
of co-partnership. 

With regard to profit-sharing, it certainty 
often has the effect of increasing the efliciency of 
the worker, of decreasing the likelihood of 
strikes and encouraging thrift and increasing the 
loyally to the firm. 

It tends to weaken the Trades Unions, because 
the thoughtful Trades Unionist comet to the 
conclusion that 

Workers who go in for profit-sharing vdU be 
entirriy rut ofi from the tal^ur movement, and that 
if the system extends, the labour movement will be 
weaken^, and much of what the Trades Unions 
have been fighting for for years wilkba kM. 

Certainly, if profit-shapog brings conteat- 
ment and were extended to all firms, labour 
unrest would cease. But he argues that you are 
not sure that it will always*bring contentmeat, 
and that it is out of the question for (he prin¬ 
ciples oi profit-sharing to be univeraally applied, ’ 
as there are many Industries where it Is quite 
impracticable. He thinks that it is undesirable 
for the workers to be split up into little groups, 
each struggling for profits, without any class 
consciousness or high ideal to be striven for by 
all. This splitting up in^ groups prevents any 
combined action w the workers to redress, and 
grievances which may afflict th^ qon-proflt- 
sbaring fellow-workers. 

Mr. Fumiss thinks that labour unreafli xaodk' 


more likely to be remedied by inereaaii^ 
than by profic-sharing. Hq aayv 
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Will not the vorktfo do botUr to try mad obtmin in 
the fonn4)f wa^ the moat that Induacry caa allov 
them, than to truit to receiving part of their share 
lo the Icon of coottantly fltKtwdng profits? 


THE PROVISION OF SANATORIA. 

Thb ArchiUcturai R9vi4v, remlisiag the 
necessity ^or mrcbitects mod medical mcA to give 
the most careful coosideratioo to the provision 
of sanatoria under the Insurance Act, publishes 
in the january number a kind of symposium on 
the subject. 

BBSBNDBN, KBITT. 

In one of the articles Mr. A. William West 
describes the sanatorium which has been 
erectc<i at Beneitdeo, in Kent, by the National 
Association for the Establishment and Main ten* 
ance of Sanatoria for workers suffering from 
tuberculosis. The building, when completed, 
will have a central pavilion accommodating 64 
patients, and separate blocks containing 10 or 
so beds each, making S05 in all. llic Idea la 
that tin patients most seriously ill should be put 
in tho separate rooms, and then moved on to 
the wards and thence to the detached pavilions. 
In order that the building should not be too 
expensive, and that it should be built of lasting 
material, Mr. West, the architect, decided to 
use a steel framework filled in with '* Frazai 
and cement, roughcasted on the outride, and 
plastered on the inside. At present there is 
accommodation for too patients only, but the 
following figures show the cost for the com* 
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plete scheme for S05 patients: For the building, 
;^aa,5bo, or at the rate of ;£iio per bed^ and 
for the furnishing, making a total of . 

^£130 per bed. Mr. West Iwlieves it is the first 
sanatorium built without a general beating • 
plant Anthracite stoves are provided, but they j 
have never been used. Does that mean there 
is DO beating at all? .j 

OTHBa BXAMPtBS. ^ 

Another interesting example is a sanatorium 
in Colorado, bid out on the tent system. De* 
signed to accommodate 360 patients, the tents 
are arranged in six ^oups, or colonies, each 
group being bid out in U-shape, with a utility 
building in the hollow part. The tent patients 
are those m the incipient stages of consump¬ 
tion. iSe buildings include iidministmtivc 
rooms, dining-rooms, kitchens, etc. vSteam* 
heating on the vacuum system is proposed. Dr. 
Theodore Fisher contributes an article on 
Sanatoria for Children. He says a beautifully 
designed sanatorium, in charming surround¬ 
ings, may be in the nature of a prison to a child, 
especially a town child, if nothing is provided 
for the interests of the mind. Although the 
countryside teems with moving life, children get 
comparatively few glimpses of it. He suggests 
that the sanatorium be built on the edge of n 
copse, and that an aviary be formed as part ot 
the accessories. Birds, he thinks, would be a 
never-failing source of interest. The children 
might even be taught to make representations 
of the birds by drawings, modelling, or wood- 
carving. » 





Natbari Soaatorism, BeouKdea, Keot. Mria PevUba Bribbl*' 
„ A. WUUsB Wwt AidkitML 






I Dublin. 
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Si(Pi*iti JOHK : " I %Ay. Itcnry. Im* muny Uimn hw 
I KAttAdo (bit? *’ 


ttmilf HfteiM.] 
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The LittK Ultier Bogii. 


[Home Rule hie been mit>y wairy yeire oa liw roo 
to Dttblin* and n avoo bow m>c out of the pinah c 
Waaimiaetar. Yai ilia *' mad wage^ of iba Tory Prae 
aroorvSag out at the bratkoecli ptea wiifa wbiah Horn 
Rale le being granted to Iralaod.] 


Tks CoMrc roticiMAie: *' 111 baea to lahe yoor name 
fou are aacaactiBK the i>|>aod Umit." 


Minn9tit 9th 

O 

Peel tha ComaaoM at Lo«. 


Ha. AiQcriTR (to Home Role BU>): "Cboer ap, mj little 
ffian; (hare ia bo darger. 'Tie only Uieae fnany * out^-work^' 
tiyinf to Kara oa with aAotbar of ttaoH* Coraoaot tricks.'' 

[Tba Amendment to the Kocaa Rule Bill exempting t^latar 
wax morad by Sir Bdward Canon in iba Houaa of Cocnmooe 
00 Janaary let, aad deCaatod on a dleiaino by 394 to }$7 rotas. J 
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QUESTIONS OF 

THE ENGLISHMAN’S DILEMMA. 

The Editor 0/ the Edinburgh Revien p»*os, in 
the current numtwr of that journal, a moM 
scathing exposure of the Party system:— 

The contempt into which the proceedings oJ the 
House of ^Commons have fallen is so n(Mi>rious as 
to need no proof. It is, indeed, not too much U* say 
that the vast nviss of the population ai the present 
moment neither knows nor cares what the House «f 
Commons Is doing. That would not be a matter oi 
much conietiuencc if the politicians were content to 
play their game of m-nr>d'OUt with counters of their 
own devising and oi their own redeeming. Dut the 
counters with which the fKgiticians play have in the 
end to be casM by the nation: for the proceedings 
nl Westminster- ihey can no longer be called 
tlcSiitcs—involve issues which may result in whole* 
sale waste uf our nalicuuil resources and in bitter 
strife between different sections of our people. 

niSHONP.STV PART OK THE MVSTRM. 

After reviewing one or two recent irtsiancca 
of pioccclurc nnd the shuffling and counter* 
shufllii'g on the question of Turifl Reform, etc., 
he says 1— 

That is how our poll tic iani play their game—with 
ihe inwitahle result that nobody trusts them. That 
may seem a hard sent^fnee, but If anyone doubts its 
accuracy let him ask hiniMlf two questions: First, 
ii he prepared to believe the statements made by his 
political opponents? Secondly, does he expect the 
orators of his own side, when dealing with a con* 
troversial point to tell the truth, the whole truth, 
aful nothing but the truth? There is no doubt aa 
to the Answers that must be given to these questiona. 
It Is notorious that under our Party system 
politician.^ are not expected either bv friend or foe 
CO speak the whole truth. To tell «i blunt lie is still 
happily condemned, hut^there is no general condetn- 
nation of the concejiiment of essential facts, ur of the 
distortion of facts and figures, or of the use of argu^ 
ments in a political speech which the speaker would 
be ashamed to use in private because of therr under, 
lying dishonesty. On* the contrary, what is con* 
demned is the ccmduct of the man who bhifts out 
the truth to the embarrassment of hU polltkaJ 
leaders. 

A NEW CONSTITVnON. 

Pages of this Review could be filled with examples 
of the way in which politicians on both sides have 
assented to proposals fundamentally at variance with 
their genera] convictions, solely from fear lest tba 
omosing party should proclaim on the hustings 
** CodUn*s the friend, not Short.** There Is no limit 
to the mischief that may be inflicted oa a nation 
which permits Its laws to be made on such a 

K 'nclple as this. Ha^lty our country—ihankt to 
luftryand commerce, not topolilka—itlmmenaefy 
wealthy «and can stand much oleeding; but that Is 
no reason why we should continue a system which 
Is Immoral In motive and harmful in tendency. ' 


THE MOMENT. 

• 

The way of escape lies through ihe frank recog* 
nHion of the fact (hat our eighteen>ih<entury con* 
stjtution is unsujted for tweniieth*century democratic' 
needs. Mere tinkering with the Second Chamber, 
as (he Unionists propose, would effect mKhing. The * 
essential reform Is to make ministerial tenure of 
office Independent of the fate of i^islatlve measures. 
This can best be done by providing that the House 
of Commons shall itself t\ect the Cabinet by a system 
of proportional voting so that this executive cwn* 
miitee may be a true epitome of the whole House— 
rarh member so elected to retain his aent in the 
Cabinet until dismissed by a vote of the House. In 
addition, some machinery must be set up to enable 
the electors ihemsetvas to declare Aye or No «*hetber 
they will accept any icgislative measure which 
excites keen controversy. ^ 

There is no reason to fear that, under such a 
con.stitutkm, membership of the House of Commons 
would lose its attractiveness. On the contrary, the 
attractions would be Increased, for every member 
would have at good a chance at at present of himself 
obtaining office, while he would, in addition, possoaa 
the privilege of helping to select the Cabinet. Even 
more important is the new freedom he would 
acquire—the freedom to express his honest convlc* 
tions on any measure before Parliament without 
fear of depriving himself or his friends of a 
mlnisterUl salary. Under such conditions the House 
of Commons would become a real debating assembly, 
a true coundl of the nation, where national problems 
would be thrashed out, for subsequent referonce, If 
occasion should require k, to the direct vote of the 
electors themselves. To be a member of such an 
assembly would be a worthy object of any man>*s 
ambition. 


BRITISH PREFERENCE IN 
CANADA. 

In the Quarterly Review Edward Porritt 
explains the forces that have been working 
agninst Preference since it was first adopted, 
and also'the forces that have combined since 
1905 to secure its maintenance and if possible to 
extend it and* to widen the market for British 
manufacturers in the Dominion. The interests 
hostile to Preference are solely those of the 
manufacturers. Consumers generally are heartily 
in favour of it; but the only organised forces 
that have made any fight for it are the farmers 
of Ontario and the grain-growers of the three 
western iNovInces. The gmin-growers wilt 
become a much stronger factor in Dominion 
politics after the redistribution of electoral 
power that is now due following the census of 
1910. The prairie provinces, which now have 
twenty*seven members in the House of Com* . 
mons, will have at least forty-two after the re¬ 
distribution, and, however much the manufac* 
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turers may press lor further curtailmeot of pre¬ 
ference and for increases In the duties in the 
general list, any Government, Conservative or 
Lioerai, must pay heed to the frowin^ demand 
of the West for Iwer duties in the ^neral tariff 
and for the increase of (he British preference to 
fifty per oent. Canada for half a century has 
been much influenced by the tariff legisUition of 
the United States, it may now be assumed 
that duties in the American tariff have reached 
their climax. The tendency is now in the direc¬ 
tion of lower duties; and any general reduction 
in the duties in the American tariff, such as is 
expected at the comin^t revision, will react on 
Canada and strengthen the demand for freer 
trade with the United States and further 
reductions in the duties on Imports from Great 
Britain. « 


HAVE WE MEN TO MAN THE 

SHIPS } 


than nine do. Alittleencouragement—not money, 
mind you, but merely encouragement^and we 
could have 100,000 Naval Volunteers where now 
the navy is at least jo ,000 men short, despite all 
its nucleus crews, tkklers and reserves. I 
grant that the Volunteers would be inferior to 
our trained seamen; likely enough, very 
inferior. Also, they would be *' blacklegs '* in 
tbe eyes of anyone thinking that men prepared 
to pay for being food for powder would get in 
the way of people seeking to take financial 
advantage of England's necessity. I do not 
cojoy having to write like this. But if I am to 
tell the real truth, this matter is one that cannot 
be ignored. The main point is that we have a 
shortage, that thousands of men are ready to pay 
to fill it in the hour of need, and (hat they are 
consistently snubbed for their pains and patriot¬ 
ism. The whole present-day problem of short¬ 
age could be solved less than ;£jo,ooo a 
^ear. 



Fmeo T. Jane tells in the Februory London 
Mapasim how victop^ might be snatched from 
the British Navy owing to our serious shortnn 
of men. Skilled ratings are very much und^ 
strength, and substitutes are not being 
encoi'raged. 

“ Have we enough men? is a question very 
often asked From time to time Lord Charl^ 
Berrsford, or someone following his lead, very 
empha^tically states that we have not. Then 
come official explanations of the '* we have 
plenty " order; on top of which it is presently 
announced that an increased number of men will 
Ik entered; after which, again, most people are 
satisfied and nothing more happens till Lord 
Charles Beresford repeats his assertion, and the 
whole pro- 
gramme is gone 
over again. The 
truth about the 
matter is easily 
stated. If we 
had a shortage 
several years 
ago we have 
that shortage 
still. Tbe extra 
men are not real 
increases at all: 
they all go to. 
feed the require¬ 
ments of an in¬ 
creased number 
of vhips. Ten 
Df0ad noughts 
require d larger 
total par/onnsZ 


INDIA AND THE NAVY. • 

Oua command of tbe seas, says Roli^rt W. 
Brock, in tbe Indian Rtviow, is the one factor 
that could render a Russian occupation of India 
ineffective;— • 

A comparison of the statistics will show that, 
while India's trade ranks second in tbe Empire 
only to that of Great Britain, be* expenditure on 
defence is now smaller per head than that of any 
other part of the King's dominions. Thus, while 
Great Brit^ contributes £t lit. 3d. per head, 
Canada fn. 5d., Australia £1, South Africa it. qd., 
and New Zealand 5s. 9d., India spends only is. 3d. 

per head, lliat, of course, Is excusable on account 

of her povwty. 
Low as her con¬ 
tribution is, and 
rapidly as her 
resources are ex¬ 
panding, 1 believe 
there is no desire 
i n authoritative 
quarters to ask 
her to increase it 
^ a ^gle anna. 
iSoae who have 
studied the sub¬ 
ject recognise 
that for the next 
half-century, per¬ 
haps, the beat 
•ervice India can 
render to the 
'Empire will be to 
devel^ ^her In¬ 
ternal resources, 
and devote 
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herNlf to the moraJ, mental, and material 
elevation of her people. On the other hand, 
lA viev of the competition the Empire has to 
face, it would not be unfair, I think, to aik India 
tu keep her coniributloa ai its present level. The 
point at issue Is not whether India's outlay 00 
defence Is adequate in proportion to her rcaourcea 
and re^onsibilliies, but whether the eapendUure Is 
rightly dislributed. 


TARIFFS. 

HiLAiRB Bslloc fives the first of a series of 
articles on FUcal Reform " in the British 
Jievtiw. He says that in the ^oeral judgment 
of the English some change is necessary in the 
fiscal system. The following are the four con* 
ditioos which have brought about this opinion: 

(i) The desire for a British Stite—to include what 
the somewhat rhetorical term of the Heralds calls 
the '* Brltains-Over^Seas." 

(a) The fact (appreciable to alt in a million 
indirect ways, and to Instructed few by travel, 
observation and actual measurement) that the 
economic position of this country as compared with 
its rivals is declining. 

The fact that a natural term has come to the 
general acceptation of a particular doctrine which 
may be conveniently termed Orthodox Pree Trade. 
It is no longer accepted by instructed o^nion. The 
fallacy in theory which underlies it has been dis* 
covered, and its practical sanction is doubted: par- 
tlcuU^ through the action of— 

(4) 1m fact that a term has come to another 
illusion or error, to wit, the popular acceptance of 
a legend (hat the populace in this country enjoys 
an exceptional economic advantage over the 
populace of other countHes, our rivals. 

He deals only with the first coodittoo la this 
article. 


4 

HOME RULE. 

That Home Rule must come, but that Ireland 
la not yet ready for it| is the opinion of Richard 
FiuWalter, writing in the British Jfeviev, The 
root of the Irish trouble is the utter want of 
sympathy between the gentry and the peasantry : 

In Ireland the gentry Is very new; and cvtalnJy 
the peasantry is a vary old ooe. Day by day the 
Une of cleavage between the two claisea la bec<ming 
more marked. As new and wider Interests arise for 
the people the older ones lose their foroe. Tboee 
older interests were to a certain extant sfaar^ by 
gentry and peasantry alike, because they vrere vary 
Ram>w. 

Ireland is only just beginning to realise that 
the has strength, and she may make wrong use 
of it t— 

Tb 4 people are beginning to sea directions in 
which they can strike ofut. But the cvlb of the past 
cannot be undone all at once. Care and ^mpathetlc 
handling are naraaMry In feeding a ttarvad nan. 

. Thsrt are not sranting aigns that ugly Ikmtt may 
where Hbecty has ba»i aown. 


Sympathy is what is wanted, and the gentry^ 
must try and work with the people. The Cath^ 
Uc gentry are as bad as the Protestant in their 
lack of consideration, and are held to a certain 
extent in less esteem by the people. 

Unless something is first done to increase the 
sympathy between the gentry and the people, 
the writer fears Home Rule may lead to dlsas* 
trous results. . ■ - 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE BLOCKS THE 

WAY. 

Thb Englishwoman for February opens with 
the declaration of the National Union for 
Woman Suffrage, signed by Mrs. Fawcelt, on 
the situation. The Union, in common with 
all other Suffrage Societies, now demands 
nothing less than an official menstfre. " Public 
opinion regards the record of the Government 
on this question with disgust; It can be rallied 
to demand fair dealing and straightforward 
action." Mr. Philip Snowden, who follows with 
an article on the position of Woman Suffrage, 
says there is no half-way house of refuge for 
the divided Cabinet. Either the Cabinet must 
refuse to acc^t any responsibility for woman 
suffrage, or it must accept sufficient respon¬ 
sibility to dispose of it effectually. In reference 
(0 the Government's new offer, he says advan¬ 
tage is taken ef the new situation to withdraw a 
most vital part of the pledge instead of offering 
something more substantial as a compensation 
to the women. Woman Suffrage, he concludes, 
is not only a real and living political issue, it 
blocks the way; and block the way it will until 
it finds a place on the Statute Book. 


DO NATIONS GROW OLD ? 

Mr. R. M. MacIvbr raises this interesting 
query io the InUrnaitonal Journal of Ethks. 
The writer is strongly of opinion that '* because 
a society Jives, it does not follow that it .<;hall 
die.*' 

To the historians* mechanical " decline and 
fall *' Mr. Maclver opposes the argument:— 

Defeat, pestilence, and famine may decimate a 
people and not crush its spirit or its vitality. It la 
the strength and character of its spiritual unity that 
makes or unmakes a people. Not decimation of 
numbers—a loss speedily reparable—but enfeeble- 
metM of spirit is the ultimate aocial misfortune, and . 
the cause of soda! disaster. 

In truth, sorietses grow in experience, in know¬ 
ledge and in power, as each generation hands ^wn 
its gains. They do not grow in age, for each 

S eratton is new, new as was the inconceivable 
inning of life, Indeed with an increased eapaclty 
of life in so far as past gelations have striven to 
improve It We can discover no law which Inird^i 
the new generatlofli with an Inherited weight of age. 
Society alone U granted that rare and Inestimable 
po s se ss io n , the advantage of experience without its 
penalty of powertesaaees*. 
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Leading Articles in the Reviews. 

CIVILISATION. 


IS THE RACE PROGRESSING ? 

* 

An Optimistic View. 

In the first January number of La Revue, 
M. Jean Finot has one of bis delightful optl- 
mislic articles on the Progress of the Race. 

WHAT UAKIS UPE WORTH UVINQ? 

Sociologists and philosophers art agreed as 
to the d«adence of the race in our day. be 
writes. Listening to them, one might think 
that malerial progress has for its cordlary a 
diminution, if not the disappearance, of all the 
evangelical virtues. The truth is, our ardent 
desire to attain the heights makes us misunder* 
stand the e^orts of the untiring traveller, 
advancing humanity. Hut as we advance, the 
horiaon widens. Wc dream of ever greater 
things, and everything which Is going on 
around us seems to make us lose sight more 
and more of the star shining in the distance. 
Hypnotised by the material changes, ioventioos 
and discoveries which have transformed the 
surface of the earth, we are deMlaCe that a 
similar revolution has not taken place in the 
working of our souls. At (be bottom of all the 
recriminations against progress (here is to be 
found a curious misunderstanding which makes 
us want to compare things r.idically different-^ 
the material and the moral domain, the out¬ 
ward and the inner life. Faith in the growing 
perfection of human beings is more necessary 
than faith in the amelioration of things. What 
is the use of suffering if mau is never to have 
any recompense beyond a little material comfort 
or a little money in the bank? On such con¬ 
ditions life would harcjly be worth living, either 
for ourselves or for those who follow after. 

HOW THB HORIZON HAS D6EN WIDCNBO. 

M. Finot takes exception to an opinion ex¬ 
pressed by Dr. Atfsed Russel Wallace in the 
Fortnightly Review, to the effect that lonlay wc, 
the race, are probably, mentally and morally, 
inferior to semi-barbarians. Such a statement 
from an ardent and convinced evolutionist 
<'dme8 as a surprise to M. Finot. What, there¬ 
fore, can be said of the philosophers, scientists, 
and sociol^ists, adversaries or partisans of the 
doctrine of progress, who do xwt hesitate to 
speak ill of man and his destiny? For such 
men moral progress is nonexistent and im¬ 
possible. To them humanity must always be 
going back. But there is no scieotiffc basis for 
such pesstxntsm. 

Is moral progress possible? Since the per¬ 
ceptible forms of progress constitute ^ly an 
insigniffcant part of life as a whole, it is nut 
enough lo compare people who en}oy such 


things as’ the use of railways, telephones, 
motors, etc., with those who are deprived of 
these conveniences of civilisation. The clia- 
cussioo must be raised to a higher plane by 
examining the parallel evolution of our senti¬ 
ments and sensatioDs, the fulness of our life, 
and tbe growth of sympathy animating us with 
a wider and deeper altruism. Rapidity of com- 
muoicatk)n is nothing, considered by itself, but 
since it brings tbe nations of the world nearer 
and nearer to one another, it increases their 
solidarity. Tbe love of one’s neighbour is more 
widely developed, and our inner life, is widened. 
A civilised European now sympathises with 
China or Australasia when tb^e «re overtaken 
by disasters, and his heart beats in unison with 
his feUow<<reatur«s all over the globe, no 
matter what their belief or the colour of their 
skin. This alone makes him a better man, and 
causes him to dream of universal peace and 
international friendship. 

MORAL VICTOaiBS. 

Purely material progress blinds us, and in 
(he feverish and agiiat^ pursuit of it wc forget 
that it should be accompanied by correspond¬ 
ing moral progress. 'Yet the world is advancing 
morally, though slowly. Our social and inter¬ 
national life, as a whole, shows that (he people 
of our day, taken as an abstract entity, are 
very superior to their ancestors of some ten 
centuries ago. We arc permeated with the 
idea of the dignity of life and human thought, 
and from it flow tolerance, solidarity, and com¬ 
prehensive goodness. The people of to-day not 
only love more, they love more intelligently 
and more humanly, and the motive of their 
goodness enables them to rise to heights un¬ 
known to tbe people of past ages. An average 
l>crson now often surpasses in (his sense the 
geniuses or the supermen of other day.s. The 
essential pri()<'jple of all moMk a net all re¬ 
ligions, ** Jx3ve thy neighbour a.s thyself,*' has 
assumed proportions unknown in Che past, for 
it now embraces every civilised country in the 
world. What m.ikcs us unjust is our im- 
piiticnce. The reality seems to contradict our 
aspirations. That, however, h a healthy dis¬ 
content with the existing stale of things, and 
the discouragement which unfits us for action. 
Every now and (ben it is necessary to take a 
survey of our moral victories. M. Finot turns 
(o the Bible and notes that some of the best 
men mentioned in It seem often to have been 
cruel and immoral. He refers to the God of 
the Psalms, and says His anger and vengeance 
can only seem intolerable to-day. Nor can M. 
Finol admire the incredible morrific.ntiun of (he 
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body, the useleu iuiferiag' of many of the 
saints raised to sanctity. 

LOVING one's neighbour BETTER THAN ONESELF. 

The Jesus of the modern conseieace imposes 
on us more duties towards others than to our* 
selves, fewer prayers for ourselves and more 
deeds for our fellow^reatures. All the cruelties 
of n bygone day are fast giving place to sent!* 
ments of gentleness nod mercy; and all the 
great religions are hastening towards a concord 
oi souls in a common emotion of supreme faith. 
It is vain to aspire to the kingdom of heaven if 
we do not work for the kingdom on earth. We 
no longer adore the letter of religion, but its 
spirit and truth. The humanity of our time 
understands that the Sabbath is made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath. Much more, the 
God in us is revolted against injustice, egoism, 
and disorder, and seeks to extirpate them from 
tl^ world ; and also helps us in the conflica by 
endowing us with renewed ener|ty and means 
more and more ingenious. M. hioot compares 
the saints of our day with those of the past. 
Referring to the story of the city of Sodom, he 
says no modern city could be In a similar 
danger, for it would always be easy to find 
more than ten righteous men in it. It Is the 
. unexpected flashes which from time to tkne 
illuminate the depths of the modern conscience 
and show its great beauty. A catastrophe, such 
ma that of iht Tiionic, reveals an incalculable 
number'of heroes of duty. This ship contained 
enough supermen to people the most beautiful 
heroic books of antiquity. The day of our death 
Is indeed the supreme test of our cMisclence, 
end of our moral life. The serene majesty with 
which hundreds of passengers on Titamc 
left the world is one of the most striking and 
^cooifortiog testimonies In favour of the human 
4 race. Everywhere heroes can be found if 

trouble is taken to look for them. 

a 

REAUSING PARADISE ON EARTH. 

> 

Speaking of ancient Greece and Rome, M. 
Finot points out that their system 6f morals 
contained no conception of duty, conscience, 
moral responsibility, or immortality. God coo* 
ceived as an Infiiute Being, identifying Himself 
with the causes of the universe, is a conquest 
of recent times. M. Pioot makes it clear that 
the moral pr<^rcss of the race, by becoming 
more human, has become more divine. We 
know now that the earth is a part oi heaven, 
and that paradise during our sojourn here is 
In* us and about vs. Man is trying to moke the 
world better, juster, and hapfuer. A grand new 
fraterolty fs^breaking out ever^here. Do its 
altar the dhiel and unjust prejudices of races, 


sexes, and beliefs’are being sacrificed. But as the 
fish swimming la the ocean has no conception of 
the ocean's depth ax)d extent, we ore uncon* 
scious ^ the roorki revcHutk>na gtnng on in us 
and around us. The Peace Movement is a 
striking example. Notwithstanding its recent 
date, it has already spared us a score of wars, 
and ike reproach it for not having succeeded in 
transforming into lambs men who have lived as 
wolves for thousands of centuries. Our books, 
our laws, our speeches, our aspirations, all 
reveal the same desire to realise paradise on 
earth. Contemporary humanity is stUl awaiting 
the historian of its virtue and moral beauty, its 
compassion, charity, and respect for the entire 
race. There is such a thing as moral progress, 
as there is more happiness in the world, but we 
must observe life and love our feUow<reatures 
to discern it 

CIVILISATION AND HAPPINESS* 

Beautiful snd sympathetic is E. B. McCor¬ 
mick’s paper in the Edwhurgh Rrui^w, To 
augment the sum of human happiness must be 
the desire of every person of common humanity. 
It is the main ob}ect ^ some, the declarer! object 
of many, and at least a collateral consideration 
with most. Accordingly, for those, an increas* 
ing number in all countries, whose heads are 
lifted above the waves of pressing bodily needs 
and personal necessities, the question of how 
to further this object must be, and must remain, 
the most absorbing and momentous of all sub* 
jects o( human inquiry:— 

HAPPINISS AND PAIN. 

A man may spend a happy life and suffer so 
boribly at its ending that alt previous enjoyment 
is expunged from consciousnees and made to appear 
a worthkBS and* ghAstty mockery. Or, again, a 
. man may go through sufferings for which at the 
time a thousand years of iMppiness would be 
rejected as inadequate compeqsatlon, and yet when 
the agony has passed and b^n to fade in reed- 
lecUon be may regain bis Interest and satisfaction 
in living, and think again that life with all Its 
risks la well worth having. 

Plainly, in order to pass a final and satisfactory 
verdict on life as a whole, it would be neceaaary to 
have gone though every conceivable experience 
down to deelh ia all of its protean shapes, and tf^n 
be able to remember, to compare, and to summarise 
them. Moreover, it would not even be sufficient to 
have uadergooe every objective vicissitude os from 
one point of view and in a tingle personality, for 
in pradsely identical external condkiona every 
personality gives a different reaction. » 

A tTtTEH OF UFE. 

From the practical point of view the most Im* 
portant thing to remember is that life must remain 
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ft modulfttion between eztremet, ftnd ihftt evU ift 
Mftfttructible though not kreducible. The vise 
thiQg, therefore, in pncdcal metters U not to 
nupect a course which tails to promise perfect 
results, but rather to suspect a course which does. 

Here Is, perhaps, the most useful /unction of 
our Intellectuals: to maintain plasticity in the body 
politic and in the human mind; to keep the door 
open to new Ideas—and to old Ideas; to pierce the 
hardened crust ol convention; to maintain relations 
of peroeption and understanding with the tendencies 
of the world at large. In sho^, the best ob|ective 
of intelligent altruism must consist in the judicious 
aotidpatioo, prompting, retarding, or guiding of 
new movements and in the smoothing of iransU 
tjons; for it is Che abrupt clash and dislocating 
strain of irreducible antagonisms that cause agony, 
and agony Is the worst,thing that can happen. 

Beyond this the Intellectual altruist will have 
more and more to recognise and reconcile himself to 
the Sisyphean character of his task, to the lack of 
any poesible hnallty in his beat efforts and achieve, 
menta. As his energies transform the conditions ty 
which they were first evoked, they must be re. 
adjusted in accordance with (he general aKeration 
of values which they have assisted to effect. 


MARIE CORELLI AS UNA. 

The '*8 tar turn'' on Nash*s bill is Marie 
Corellit who contributes an appeal against war, 
entitled " Savage Glory." As mi^ht be ex* 
pected, the appeal is pitched in a very high key. 
The argument is a comprehensive challenge :— 

Civilisation it a great word. It reads well—It Is 
used everywhere—it bears itself proudly in the 
language. It is a big mouthful of arrogance and 
sdf*tumciency. The very sound of it flatters our 
vanity and testifies to the go(^ opinion we have of 
ourselves. We boast of ** Civilisation " as if we 
wtrt really civilised—j^sC as we talk of '* Chris* 
tlanity " as If we were really Christians. Yet it is 
all the veriest game of make-believe, for we arc 
mere savages stUl. Savages in ** the lust ^ the eye 
and pride of life "—savages in our national preju* 
dices and animosities, dur jealousies, our greed and 
malice, and savages in our relentless efforts to over¬ 
reach or pull down each other in social and business 
relations. If any confirmaclon of such a statement 
be neededi it is found in the feet that war is still 
permitted to exist. War is unquestionably the thrust 
and blow of untamed savagery in the face of civilisa¬ 
tion. No special pleading can make it anything else. 

This is, aUs 1 so much beating of the air; it 
has boon said with greater vehemence by Anar¬ 
chists and with more restraint by Carlyle and 
Ruskin. 

^ Miss Corelli, faced with the " popularity " of 
war, sedci to trace the causes, and finds the 
offenders to be Jews and journalists:^ 

Roughly speaking, most of the money advanced at 
ifliMSt for all implant purpoaes comes from the 


Jewe. All natiMs are more or less lander the thumb 
of Israel, disguise it as we will or may. No great 
scheme either in peace or war can be started without 
jewlsh gold and Jewish support. . . . Unctuous 
newsjMper articka lamenting the horrors " of war 
and disclaiming all rosponeibiliiy for fermenting and 
agitating (he motives of quarrel, are only so much 
meaningless “ copy.*' Whereas the very suggestion 
of war is a paying ** sensation," for pre^men—it 
gives plenty of opening for big "heaU-UncB" and 
attractive " posters," which help to sell thoir penny 
or halfpenny sheets to the best advantage. 

If ibe Press were really responsible for war, 
peace would not be difficult of auaioment; the 
journalist is only a part, however important, of 
the nation, and the whole is greater than the 
part, as was once aaid by an earlier writer than 
Miss Corelli. 

The fault lies deeper; do attempt has ever 
been mode in these islands to educate the rising 
generation with any regard to modern facts, and 
the value of thought as a means of attainment 
is unheard of in the schools where religion rides 
rampant and the classics of pre-Christian pagans 
are the first and last word of the pedant. 

Miss Corelli is horrified at the recent develop¬ 
ment in the instruments of destruction 

Another instrument of treachery Is (be submarine 
—a truly devilish Invention deviM for tht avowed 
object of destroying war-vesocU by murderous action 
frovn the hidden depths of the sea. 

And now, not satisfied with attack from the secret 
depths of the ocean, we are preparing (o shower 
bombs upon our enemies from " military aero¬ 
planes," so that the hitherto neutral skies will be 
made spaces of vantage for pitiless assault. All 
these " civilised *’ inventions for the practice of 
barbarity ought to give so-called " Ovistian" 
Empires food for serious thought, yet, strange to 
say, it would seem that every new and more 
murderous weapon of warfare is hailed with 
c^umns of praise in the press and such general 
acclamatiop as may truly be called. " savage 
for no " avUised *' community, educated acc^tng 
to all that we, boast of in our advanced state of 
progress, could or would rejoice over the construc¬ 
tion of mer^ kill log machines for the slaughter of 
their fellow-creatures. Therefore, it may be asked— 
Are we truly " civilised," or is it all a sham? Are 
we really humane, or as bloodthirsty as when, in 
our abori^nal savagery, we cracked open the skulls 
of our enemi^ with flint axes? 

All this has been said in Hyde Park for a 
generation, as ably and as fiercely, and the gibes 
at patnotism are as old as the dictionary definl* < 
tioo. John Ruskin once said that wars would 
cease if women decided to go into universal 
mourning against bloodshed. Will Miss Corelli 
preach this practical doctrine to her Uioumerable 
odtnirers? 
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MUSIC, ART AND SCIENCE. 


THE STAGNATION OF OPERA. 

Mr. G. H. Clutsav. whose K6ni^ Har- 
Ickin ” was recently produced at Bcrlio, has 
joined in the discussion on the question of 
National Opera in the January issue of the 
Mustcoi 7}tne^. 

WAKTBD, LIBKRTTISTS— 

From the creative aspect, opera, nearly all 
over the world, he says, Is in a state of stagna- 
tion. England, however, has no opera, yet 
the taste for opera exists in the British pubik. 
The English composer, noting the evident 
failure 01 other countries to produce a really 
successful modern opera, one attractive to a 
large general public, should hnd the spirit of 
ambition in him aroused. Having assimilated 
the most effective operatic quaUiles of the great 
operatic composers, and then having forgotten 
what other people's operas are like, the young 
(he must be younj^) composer must associate 
his music with a first-class book, and the work 
'must be adequately mounted and excellenUy 
interpreted. The star-vocalist must be avoided 
as the 6rst<lass dramatist avoids the actor- 
manager. The text will be to the point, terse 
and poeticRl, arid action will be supreme; and 
there must be » consideration and a reticence 
on the p.iri of the composer which will permit 
of every word being understood. In short, we 
must first find our librettists before we start 
worrying about national opera. 

—ANO COMPOSERS AND SINGBKS. 

In the January number of the Century 
Magaeiue, Mr. A. St. John Brenow records the 
views of Mr. Gutti-CasHzza on Opera in New 
York. Mr. Gatti, who is general manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, looks upon 
opera us an eotertainment-^so me times* popular, 
and sometimes austerely asthetic and intel¬ 
lectual—the basis of which musf be the fine 
voices of great singers. He believ^ the best 
subsidy the opera can have la the support of 
the public. Opera can be self-supporting by 
discreet management, which requires that the 
popular operas should carry the musically 
aristocratic operas on their shoulders. Though 
he attaches great importance to fine voices, Mr. 
Gatti is opposed to the star system, and at the 
Metropolitan the star system is d^d. As to 
the opera of to-day, he notes a tendency to 
prefer the dramatic to the lyr^ or singing 
opera, the theatrical element outweighing the 
vocal. ‘Bhere is still a dearth of good ^gers, 
and the odbriers of the Metropolitan are ready 
to start nt any moment in search of a new 


Patij. The operas of another Wagner would run 
through Europe and America like wildfire. The 
difficulty which confronts the manager looking 
for new works is not that of getting a hearing 
for them, but the difficulty of finding them. 

TURNER AND WALES. 

In the January issue of IVales there is an 
interesting little article, by Mr. Percy Shuttle- 
wood, Junr.. on Turner and Wales, in which 
we are shown how Turner received early in¬ 
spiration from Welsh scenery. Born in 177S1 
he had by the year 1800 given to the world a 
large number of drawings and watcr<olours 
depicting ibe scenery of Wales. After 1806 he 
seems to have dropped Welsh subjects alto¬ 
gether, but the writer thinks Turner's nume¬ 
rous early works afford ample proof of the 
important pari played in his early inspiration 
by the glorious scenery and the romantic ruins 
(A Wales. Thus Wales may justly share the 
credit for the creation of this grrat artist and 
bear him a debt of gratitude for making her 
beauties known and rcct^nised. 

COLOUR-MUSIC. 

In The H'orld's Work Miss Sarah A. Tooley 
gives some particulars of Professor Rlmington's 
latest contribution to Art—via., the colour 
organ:— 

‘fho instrument has 0 key-board like that of the 
orfian or the piano, and is controlled by means of 
st^s, aontcihinft like thoee of the organ. Running 
ab(we the key-board is a line of colours called (he 
spectrum-band, and the colours in the band corre¬ 
spond to the notes in the’ musical octave repre¬ 
sented by the key.board. 1'hc higher and lower 
octaves of paler and deeper intensity In the colour- 
scale are somewhat analogous to the higher and 
lower octaves of the musical iicalc. 

The method of playing (he culour-orgait lS| in noo- 
technica) language, to press a certam key which 
causes a given colour to fiash upon the screen. For 
example, you strike the middle C of the key-board 
and the krwtr red of die spectrum-band is fiashed 
upon the screen. You strike a chord and combined 
colours make (heir appearance. 

The s c reen is plac^ at the further end of the 
etudfO. and is rampneed of while material hanging 
in soft folds, not a lightly stretched canvas. The 
folds help to disperse and soften the cotour^ffects. 
The Qolours are produced by electric light, and the 
apparatus for thek transmission rises at the back 
of the organ and looks to the uninitiated like t 
cabinet with pigeon-hole lights. 

The descriptloo of the wonderful effects pro¬ 
duced is very alluring and suggests an unex¬ 
plored vista of elevating enjoyment. 
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A SHAKESPEARE MINIATURE. 

The ptace of honour ip the Connoisstur for 
January ia accorded to Mr. M. H. Spielmatm, 
who contributes an article on what is known 
as the Welbeck Abbey, or Harleian, Miaiature 
of Shakespeare. The story seems to stand 
thus. The miniature in question is not a por* 
trait of Shakespeare, but apparently that of a 
gentleman of the period of Jaroes I. Neverthe¬ 
less, the artist, Geor^ Vertue, palmed off on 
Pope for his edition of Shakespeare a hne- 
en^ravln^ made from this miniature as ni> 
originui portrait of the poet. Tbe engraving was 
executed in tyai, and the portrait of Shake¬ 
speare by Angelica Kauffmann in the Shake¬ 
speare Memorial Gallery at Stratford-on-Avon 
was painted from this plate. 

THE IRISH NATIONAL THEATRE. 

This Dublin contains a trenchant 

criticism of the Abbey Theatre by Charles 
Rewley He sayst— 

I hayc no wish to deny that the pagan element 
exists in the Irish character. No one looking back 
on certain of the events of the Land War in Ireland 
could assert that the Irish peasant is not siHiictimes 
savage* uncontrollable and possionate. But { mdin> 
tain, as everyone who knows Ireland would maintain, 
that these qualities ore not tlic only ones which go 
10 niakc up his character; tbw arc not even the moai 
essential ones. Yet it is these qualltlea, and no 
otherR, which have been exploited by the Abbey 
Theatre dramatises. No wonder that ttwlr types are 
not universally recognised as true to life, when they 
hnve Mlecicd from the Irishman's complex person¬ 
ality those few attributes to which they feel them¬ 
selves most :«kin, and have labelled them " Ireland/* 

In the Asiatic Quarterly Review Lieutenant- 
Colonel A. C. Yate writes on the reform of 
Persifti nnd insists that it is the British Empire 
which should stand forth ns the chamfnoo of the 
rights of Islam : . 

Ko man la Christendom io ihe fresi Cruudiog days 
has left a reputation aa the ■eouiae of Islam equal to 
I bat of Richard Cceur de I.ioo—i^ugb Charles Mattel 
before and John Sobieslri later must not be fotfoiteo; 
and possibly it may now be destined tbat«a monareli of 
the mighty British Empire should getber onder bis wings 
tbe scattered forces of Islam, and afford U> them that 
rallyiog.point which, among ibemselTes, they will aeek 
in vain. I venture to think that tbe British Crown 
would lose notbrog if it arrays itself as tM ally of 
Islam. 

The writer goes on to urge that the effect of 
Russian policy is mainly for evil. 

* Tuk coloured plates in this month's 5 cnbngr*s 
interesting; they illustrate the special 
series of arilrles, "The Day of the Motor," 
and include reproductions of prints .showing the 
earliest types of steam-driven vehicles. 


WHY SAP RISES. 

The Strand contains an important contribu¬ 
tion from Mr. John j. Ward ami Mr. George S. 
Heaven on " The Mystery of the Sap." The 
article is illuminated by reproductions of micro¬ 
scopic sections and photos of experiments which 
reveal some of the mysterious processes of 
nature. The writers are mosi painstaking in 
their explanations of the long-standing problem : 

How the raw sap travels from th^ abMirblng 
roots beoeeth the ground to the t4»pmoul twig on an 
oak or elm tree, mure than <me hundred f<20t above, 
and to nearly four or five times that height in Ibe 
mag of some of the ntammiuh gum-trees (eucalyptus) 
of the Tasmanian forests, and in the gigantic 
Welllnglonia of Califarnia, has long puz.Ktcd tlio 
physicist to explain. The old idea that capillarity is 
the factor at work, the fluid being conve>^ up the 
trunk and branch^ after (he manner of oil thr<»ugh 
the wick of a lamp, becontes an altogether inade- 
qixate explanation. 

The microscope reveals the existence of minute 
hairs on tbe tips of the roots 

The whole group of hairs of the root-fibre may not 
occupy more than one-tenth of an inch of its length, 
yet they arc gathering In suflicleot moisture 
(with the mineral matters of the soil disoolved 
therein) not only to support the comparaUvcIy thick 
rout-fit^e from which they spring, but also to send 
up abundsnt additional supplies for the requirements 
of the leaves, flowers, and fruit high up above 
ground. 

So marvellously do they absorb water thaU, before 
it has penotraicd many of the outer layers uf cells 
within the root-fibre, it may exert u pressure there 
equal to three atmospheres, or forly.fivo pounds to 
the square inch. This preaure passes on the water 
by diffusion through tbe euccessive layers of ground- 
cells of the root until the wood-tubes are reached, 
which during sunlight always have a greater or 
U'jwer tendency to be emptied of water, ns it is thi*n 
lK‘kig continually nnised in the stem, and there coiii- 
N'lycd to the leaves, where it is quickly evapi>rn1c4i 
into tbe aCmnsphcre. 

The tubes also form an almost closed system, so 
far as the admittance of air is concrrnpd; in f.^ri. If 
air penetsaxed them tbe sap would be un^iblc lo 
continue Its upward course. 

Theae root-hairs are by no means mechanical 
automata, but develop an individuality and dis- 
crimtnatioo in their life-work which is governed 
by the chemical requirements of their host:— 

The root-hair, then, is a modified cell. How does 
that cell absorb water? Tfie physicist replies, By 
tbe process of osmosis.*’ The protoplasm of the 
cell, he contends, is a fluid of a character, very diffo- 
rent from the water outside the hair, and tbe water 
is consequently absorbed. 

Fortunately, man possesses in some degree 
ihe Kime quality of pushing (osmosis), although 
expressed in difTrrent values. 
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AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN* 
MECHANICAL PROBLEM. 

How did the aocieot Egyptians lastaU their 
gigantic idooudicdu? The question has long 
been a puzzle to modern engineers. In the Open 
Court P. M. Barber offers a solution which 
appears to be satisfuctory. 

In the rock tCKnb oi the surgeon Psamtik at 
Saqqaara (about 500 b.c.) was found an empty 
sarcophagus with its i7*ton cover resting on 
blocking aufficienily high above it to admit the 
.mummy sideways. It Is an important proof of 
bow sand was actually used in lowering heavy 
weights. The cover was furnished with four 
proiections, two on each side, which fitted into 
vertical grooves in the sides of the tomb 
chamber. The vertical grooves connected at the 
bottom with horizontal grooves which in turn 
connected with a cavity in the floor under the 
•arcophagus. Immediately under the projections 
of the cover were cylindrical wooden plugs, the 
remainder of the grooves and the connecting 
cavity being (illed with sand. After the mummy 
had been placed in the sarcophagus the blocking 
was removed, leaving the cover resting on the 
wooden plugs. A workman then went under 
the sarcophagus and gradually removed the sand 
from the cavity, thus permitting the sand under 
the plugs to flow into the cavity until the cover 
descended to Its final resting-place on top of the 
sarcophagus. Occupied tombs were afterwards 
found with cover and plugs in place. 

HOW AN OBBLISK WAS RAISBO. 

The geared wheel and water buckets worked 
by cattle embodies the principle of the capstan, 


and Wilkinson and most other Egyptologists 
suppM it to have been introduced into Egypt at 
the lime of the Persian invasion b.c. 527, but 
its principle must have been used as early as the 
time of the Papyrus Anasta^ 1 . By its use the 
obelisk was hauled up and projected on of a 
sand-box. There must have been also a solid 
wide border or ledge on each side and higher 
than the rood bed, not only for mounting the 
capstans, but in order to be able to wedge the 
obelisk back into position in case it got out of line 
in coming up ihe incline. The size of the box 
would be at least 40 by zo by 50 in order that 
the obelisk might swing atwut its centre of 
gravity. The box would be carefully caulked 
and would contain 11,000 tons of sand, exclusive 
of the space occupttd by Ihe pedestal, which 
weighs ions. Ha swell's 4 me Wean Tabler 
give the weight o( granite as 16O pounds per 
cubic foot and sand as 100 pounds per cubic 
'foot Perhaps Egyptian sand and granite may 
be nearer alike. The nearer they are the less 
would be the tendency of Ihe obelisk to slide as 
it approached the perpendicular, though any'such 
small tendency could be overcome by leaving 
at the quarry a small projection on the obelisk 
nearly under the centre of gravity, which would 
be cut ^ afterwards. The box would be 
sirongly buttressed to prevent its bursting, and 
there would be lashings about the pivoting pmnt 
of the obelisk. 

The obelisk would at all times during its 
pivoting be steadied by rope guys from the head 
and heel, and the pedestal would be placed at 
such a point that the obelisk when reaching it 
would rest on the edge of the heel and there 
would be n space of Uve or six inches at the 
opposite edge to clear the sand out before bring¬ 
ing it to the vertical by 
means of the guys. 
Very likely the edge 
would be splintered on 
aedbunt of the immense 
weight resting on It, 
and it would necessarily 
pivot on this edge when 
coming to the vertical. 
Probably it wo u*l d 
jump an inch or two 
just when it reached an 
upright position; but 
nearly all obelisks are 
splintered at the base, 
and Professor Bor- 
chardt's careful mea¬ 
surements show that 
they nearly all hav^ 
jumped. 
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ABOUT EMINENT PERSONS. 


ABDUL HAMID'S MEMOIRS. 

PftOPBsaoB Louia Stun publubes in tbe 
Nord und Sud a part ol the memoira oi tbe 
ex*Sultan Abdul Hamid. How tbe memoirs 
were obtained is not sald» nor is any proof o£ 
their authenticity gWta. They cover a number 
of years, and are interesting chiefly wi account 
of his remarks concerning the European Powers. 
He has no love for England, chiefly on account 
of her policy in Egypt. He says 

**The English are more to be feared than 
any ocher nation. No promise is sacred to 
them t The influence of my High Commis¬ 
sioner in Egypt is systematically combated by 
them, and we are simply pinned to the wall. 
1 cannot understand how French arc weak 
enough to stand it all.*^ 

He admits that the moral condition of Egypt 
has immensely improved, but that is only 
because the English wish to make out of Egypt 
a regular British frontier. He is particuUrly 
angry with Gladstone, and says that Turkish 
atrocities were no worse than those of the 
Spaniards, French and English when colonising. 

He regrets the loss of tbe traditional friend* 
ship with France. France, from whom most of 
the important Turkish reforms originated, has 
been supplanted by Germany. 

" Naturally it is Utter for these susceptible 
gentlemen that we now have German instructors 
in our army and in our Ministries. It is not at 
all astonishing that they view with misgiving 
the strengthening of the Germanic influence in 
the Levant. Scarcely twenty years ago Bismarck 
said that we were not worth the bones of a 
single Pomeranian Grenadier, and yet Germany 
has beaten all the other nations in the East 
without a fight.*' 

This change was due to his friendship for tbe 
Kaiser, but later oa he began to have mis¬ 
givings about Germany 

'* It is truly high time that we threw off the 
German influence. We must show that high 
and mighty lord Baron Marschall von Bieber- 
stein the distrust he and the German policy 
inspire. According to what my Ambassador at 
Berlin writes, the plan, of the German Emperor 
is to endeavour to create a sphere of infltierkce 
in Aria Minor. I certainly see no objects to 
her arouring the economic activity of Anatolia, 
but under no pretext will 1 allow tbe colonisa- 
doa they want along the Bagdad Railway. 
Unfortunately, we always neglected to keep the 
forogn* element at a distance, and from this 
sprang al! cur troubles. But in Aoatolia we 
ought and mean to remain alone. Allah be 


praised I At least this last refuge remains to 
our compatriots and co-religionists, hemmed ts 
on all sides." 

He has much to say about the Bulgarian 
questaoo, and about the other Balkan States. 
He places absolute trust in the mutual hatred 
of States, and says they never will combine. 

** Dissensions and mutuM mistrust condemn 
tbe Balkan States to total impotence and the 
t6 U of instruments of others. How can 
Russian journalists imagine a fusion amongst 
them? Serbs and Bulgnrs dislike each other, 
and the Bulgars hate the Roumanians; whilst 
Greeks and Bulgars are enemies to the death." 

Then later 

" Bulgaria is the agent not only of Ru&ria 
but of England. England and Russia under¬ 
mine our house like a pair of rats. Formerly 
France was a terrier in whom we had confl- 
dence, whom we could set upon the wretched 
rodents at the'right moment; but France U 
more and more negative,' Thanks be to Allah, 
we have found Germany.to replace her. To 
keep them all in check we can employ the 
* honest broker.'*' 

HOW THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 

DECIDED. 

Thb 5 iinday at Home tells the story .of Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson, " Professor, Presbyterian 
elder, .nnd President-elect " 

When he was invited to become a candidate for 
the Presidency, his house was full of reporters 
walling for his decision and ready to flash it to the 
ends of the earth, it was a grflet moment in a 
man*s life. To the surprise of everybody he went 
nwny with his wife, and for twen^ minutes the 
army of pressmen had to wait more or less patiently 
for his decision. At lost a door opened, and he 
appeared with Mrs. WiliK>n. and in few words gave 
the reporters the necessary information. His re¬ 
ticence left them keenly dissatisfied, but not another 
word could*tbey get out of him. 

One reporter, with almost daring impertinence, 
asked Mrs. Wilson W'hat had occupi^ htf and her 
husband so long. 

Well,*' she said shyly, “you know we are 
religious people.*' 

!t was easy lo guess 4 ho secret of tbe delay. They ’ 
had sought in prayer the guidance and help of thelV 
Heavenly Father. It is indeed well known thait the 
Presbyterian elder, who is now Presidentelect, It a 
man of simple religious faith and earnest' Christian 
spirit. In a recent speech he declared that true 
progress could never be divorced from religion. 

There can never be any other platform hr 
reformera," he said, “ than the pUtform wrlttw In 
the utterances of our Lord and Saviour." 
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THE LETTERS OP A DOOMED 

SOVEREIGN. 

A KiOH degree of persooftl courage waa re* 
quired of Prince Alexander of Battenherg to 
accept, in the face of Turkish hostilny and 
Bulgarian anarchy, the perilous throne of Bui* 
gana. The letters he wrote during that time 
tell of the trials and difficulties of his kingship. 
Mr. H. ). Darn ton-Fraser prims a selection in 
his article in the January IVestminsict 

rXE RUMKUAN INSURREOTtON. 

With set resolution the Prince worked ai the 
regeneration of Bulgaria, meeting, on the whole, 
with great success. The administration was 
purihed, and, true to his German inslincts. hr 
paid the most careful attention to his army. 
But in September. 1865. came a bolt from the 
blue. The following Is one of the Prince's mosi 
interesting letters:— 

The mine has csploded. 1 am In the midst of a 
revolution, with one and possibly two wars looming 
ahead, and the Csar invoking all the maledictions of 
Heaven on my devoted head! 1 1 was in Varna on 
the i$ih, when Ritsow and Kurtew, two leading 
Rumclian agitators, came to see me and .informed 
me that they had fixed the 1st of October for the 
outbreak of a revolution in Rumclia with a view, of 
course, of uniting with Bulgaria. I did not take the 
thing very tragically, as I had heard the same sort 
of thing before on morn than one occasion; still I 
argued Che matter out with them, and persuaded 
them to put off the attempt till a more convenient 
season. Unfortunately some idiot had arranged to 
arrest Stojanow that very day, and this proved the 
start of the trouble. I did not hear about it till 
mid-day on the iSth as something had gone wrong 
with the telegraph. My frrsC movement was to get 
the advice of the Premier, but no one seemed to 
know where he had gone to. At last he was run to 
earth at Tirnovo, In the arms of a new damsel. His 
advice was soynd. though disagreeable; to throw 
myself heart and soul into the popular movement. 
By this time there was nothing else possible. So I 
have burnt my boats: the Caar is my sworn eoemv, 
and I am a sort of Idol of the Bulgarian pet^k. )i 
Is truly a most amazing transformation. 1 am 
afraid I will have to pay a heavy penalty for Ihi.H 
bye and bye, but Bulgaria will have benefited by it, 
and after all a prince has no personality. I will 
keep you informed as regularly as I can. God be 
with thee. . . . 

THE LAST PHASE. 

The Csar ordered all Russian officers in Bui- 

f srian service to return to Russia immediately. 

his was meant to cripple the young Bulgarian 
army, which only possessed three officers who 
had ever commanded more than a company. It 
^cceeded, and with indomitable courage and 
energy fhe Prince set to work to create a held 
army within the few days or weeks that might 
be granted him before the outbreak of war. 


Suddenly a fresh enemy appeared on Bulgaria's 
flank : ^rvia started to arm with feverish haste, 
and a concerted Press campaign against BuJ* 
garia and her Prince, fed with Russian, or 
rather Pan*Slav!St, gold, was engineered in the 
Belgrade Press. The result of the brief c.'tm* 
paign and the Servian rout are matters of his¬ 
tory. The enmity of the Cxar and the revolt of 
the army were what Anally drove Prince Alex¬ 
ander from Bulgaria. There is a pallid ic ring 
m ihv letter he wrote the day before he left his 
capital:— 

This is my last day of kingship. It has boon a 
curious experience- -one no man could ever envv me 
for. I have tried to do my duty; frankly, I don't 
know whether 1 have suciveded or failed to save 
llulgarla. For myself, I have had nil ihe gambler's 
mad sensations without the gam biersi.ake • and 1 
have lost 11 I suppose it was d<H>nKd 10 be thus 
from the firW. I hope soon I0 see you. Tluink Cod ! 

I am a mere man once more. 

WILL OF THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 

1 r a recent number of the Nouveilc Revue 
M. Gill>eri Stenger concludes hU article on the 
Prince Imperial. 

Before his departure for Zulu hind the Prince 
made his will. It runs as follows 

] die in the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman 
religion in which I woe born.-^l dc'-irc that my 
body shall be laid to rest by thnt of my father until 
the lime comet to transport bolh to the plane where 
rests the founder of our house among the French 
people, whom wc have loved as he did.-—-My last 
thought shall be for my country: it is for it that 1 

should like to die.-When I shall be no mr>re 1 

liope that my mother will keep me in the same 
afTectionate remembrance as that in which I have 

kept her to my last moment.-May my own 

friends, my servants, the partKans of the cause which 
I rq^resesH, be convinced that my grnilcude towards 

(hem will ontv cease w*ilh my life.-1 shall die with 

a feeling of profound gratitude for fler Maj<*siy Ihe 
Gueen of England, for all tl>e Roynl Faitiilv. and 
for the country whore for eighteen years I have re. 

reived euch cordLil hospital itv.*-f apjioint my 

helov*ed mother my only legatee (afior rerUin 
legacies which nre named have been paid). 

COIXCIL. 

I have no need to request my mother not to 
neglect anything to defend the memory of my great- 
uncle and of my father. J bog her to remember 
that ao long as there are Bonapartes the Imperial 

cause will have representatives. The duties of our 

house are not extinguished with my life. When 1 
am dwid the duty of continuing the work of 
Napoleon I. and Napoleon 111 . falls cn the eldest 
son of Prince Napoleon, and I hope that my beloved 
motlw, in seconding it to the utmost of her power, 
will give us who will be no more this last and 
suprams proof of affection. 

Napoleon, Chislehurst, Feb. 17, 1879. 


CONDUCT AND MORALS. 


THE EXCITEMENT OF FRIEND- 

SHIP. 

Quits in the Stevensoaiao maxwer b the 
charming essay on friendship in a recent 
Atiantic Monthly. Randolph 5 . Bourne is a 
connoisseur, and chats of friends as other men 
do of pictures, china, or books 

A (food friendship, ftran^ to say, has link pboe 
for mutual conai^tloris ar^ minUtratMoi. Friend¬ 
ship breathes a more rugftcd air. In sorrow the 
silent pressure of the h^d speaks the emotic'os, 
and iesser griefs and misfortunes are ignored or 
glossed over. The fatal facility of woman's friend¬ 
ships. their copious outpourings of grief lo each 
ot>^, their aharing of wounds and sufferings, their 
half-pleased interest in misfortune—all this aeeiru 
of a lesser ordW thnn the robust friendships of men, 
v^o console rath ocher in a much more subtle, even 
Intuitive way, by a constant pervading sympathy 
which is felt rather than expressed. For the true 
atmosphere of friendship is a sunny one. GHefs and 
disappointments do not thrive in Its clear, healthy 
light, When they do appear they take on a new 
colour. The silver lining appears, and we ace even 
our own personal mistal^ and chagrins as whim¬ 
sical adventures. It is almost Impossible seriously 
to believe In one's bod luck or failures or incapacity 
while one is talking with a friend. One achieves a 
sort of transfigxrrarion of personality in those 
moments. In the midst of tho high and gonial flow 
of Intimate talk a pung may seise one at the thought 
of the next day’s drudgery, when life will be liv^ 
alone again; but nothing can dispel the ease and 
fulness with which k is tieing lived at the moment. 
It k, Indeed, a heavy care that will not dissolve into 
miaty air at the magic touch of a friend's voice. 

BANISHED. 

T. C. BaiDOBS writes in the London Magaeine 
of local prisons, and explains how they differ 
from the four devoted to purposes of penal 
servitude. 

The longest sentence which can be* served in 
a local prison is two years. A punishment 
exceeding that term must be one of penal servi¬ 
tude. But the old offender, who*knows his 
prisons, infinitely prefers a sentence of three 
years' penal to two years' hard. Only the other 
day one of these gentry, sentenced at a London 
Sessions to twenty-one months' hard, said a|>> 
pealingly, "J'd rather take three years, my 
lord," I thought so," answered the fudge; 
" that's why I gave you the other." 

like British prison system is a very sound 
and honest one, but Mr. Bridges pleads for one 
or I wo reforms 

Surely it is unnecessary to force any prisoner to 
sleep for the Arst fourteen days of his term on bare 
bosrds, aiid le U not n mistali that the first twemy- 
^ghi days should be spent In solitary confinement 
' aNepedally hfrd JabMir. as is the cm at premi^ 


Again, it seems that two months la too long an 
interral before the firs visit or latter, and. thsM 
appears m be no valid reason why tv'enty^gnt days 
should elapse before a man is allosred a bew from 
the prison library. Another point which oeriouily 
needs official attention it cbe lack of provision made 
for the pr o per removal of prisoners. Over and over 
again the writer has seen paitle* of prisoners In 
their conspicuous uniform buttled in chains aoOM 
a crowded platform into a third-class carriage, srhere, 
with blinds undrawn, they remain the cynosure of 
curious eyes. No man, whatever hit crime, should 
be subiecM to so humiliating an ordeal. In France 
they manage far belter, for ccUular carriages are 
provided, built specially for the conveyance of con¬ 
victs, and these are shunted to some quiet corner 
of l!^ station for reception of their paseengert. 
The prisoners, too, do not travel in convict but in 
ordinary drees. 

THE OPIUM THRALL. 

Mb. LiTCHnEi-o Woods has imagination, and 
this ia used to some purpose in his pcn^picture 
in the British Retnets. 

Mr. Woods is a master of colour, and gives, 
as from experience, the impression of his dreams 
while under the infiuence of opium :— 

I had been lying upon the bed some little time, 
musing upon these things, until e semi-unconscious¬ 
ness Iwgan to creep upon me, which deepened and 
darken^ until I passed from the realms of daylight 
through the gateways of dreams. 

Millions of white, liny lights; sweet and ethereal 
music; thousands of b^utiful women floating In 
the mazes of rhythmic danoe, th^ Jewels gleaming 
in the light which caressingly bathed their forms. 
Jn and out they moved and floated, the mute music 
of therr motion harmonising perfectly with the music 
of the spheres which attuqpd it to rhythmic grace. 
They danced in a forest glade aglow with every tint 
of autumnal beauty, and carpeted by red rustling 
leaves—beautifully tinted mementoes of the bygone 
summer. Every variety of fern in e^’e^y stage of 
exquisitely tinted decay tficmbled in the gentle 
bce M . gathering fresh beauty from the all-irradi¬ 
ating li^t. Round and rourd outside the ring of 
dancers gyrated a host of fairies, their fragile forms 
clad in garments of lightest gossamer. 

I had an indescribable sense of independence of 
material restriction as 1 gaxed upon this wonder¬ 
ful scene; I seemed to fl«t on a sea of bliss up- 
buoyed by thousands of Invisible hands.. A pleasure 
so exquisite as to be almost pain thrilled me, and 
I came near to swooning from excess of bliss. 

One of the most beautiful of the dancers dis¬ 
engaged beMlf from the rest and came slowly 
towa^ me, her face aflush with tbs light of ha^ 
pi ness. I leaned eagerly forward; our lips mA, 
and ah, hnmrl ... 

We acquit Mr. Woods from poiii^ as a De 
Quloeey, aod would prefer to appreciate his art 
10 mdte cheerful channels. 
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, THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 

Ths niosi mterestis^ article ia JlfcClurg*4 is 
one by Mr. C. N. WlUiamson on ” Systtas aad 
System*PIayers at Moate Carlo.'* 

This privileged resort has been described as 
a Garden of Eden aad likened unto a Hell upon 
Earth. The spirit of evil may be the only nexus, 
but whether for pleasure or excitement Monte 
Carlo contlaues to attract an amazing assort¬ 
ment of men and women from the four corners 
of the earth. The moat notable, if not the most 
picturesque, amongst these are undoubtedly the 
syatem-players. Mr. Williamson gives us an 
odd glimpse of these hopeful ones *— 

A little after nine o'clock m the momini; a 
stranger would be surprised to see a crowd, com* 
po se d moetly of men, solemnly assembied on the 
pavement acroes the road opposite the Ca^no. They 
look more like builness men waiting for a suburban 
train to take them to the city than gey Riviera i^ers. 
Their faces are Intent, tlxjugh not visibly anxk>us. 
They talk litde to their neighbours, and lough less. 

Mr. Williamson chats pleasantly of the great 
Jaggcia who succeeded with a system invented 
on the ordered fluctuations of a faulty roulette 
wheel 


The " system " began to seem supernatural and 
in a few months Jaggers had taken from the Caairto 
the unprecedented sum of $600,ooe. The authoHties 
began to suspect that all the cylinders were imper¬ 
fect. The maker was sent for, and each wbed was 
subjected to a rigid scrutiny. The faulty one wns 
discovered and taken away, and next morning 
Joggers’ tide of fortune tum^. For a few days he 
Went on playing, and loet back to the CasiTw some 
$200,000 of his enormous winnings. Then he was 
wise enough to eee that he waa beaten. He dis¬ 
charged his staff, ceased play, and retired with the 
comfortable sum of $^,000 Intact. Never did bo 
appear again at Monte Carlo; but bis memory has 
lived there since as a classic one. 


The simplest system is that adopted by the 
Grand Duke Michael:— 


He is a moat popular figure : handsome, dignified, 
striking, easy to find in a crowd because of hU 
height, and ama^ngly lucky. His system is one 
that seems to be based on an absurdity—that num¬ 
bers, having app ea r e d,> will immediately repeat 
thems^ves several times in succession or close to* 
gether; 2p and 36 are the Grand Duke's favourite 
numtes. When one of these appears, be bets the 
maximum ($t,3oo) that it ndJl meat, staking afeo 
on Cbevaui and carrte, so that if the number itself 
does not come, another near it may still give him n 
limited success. 


Mr. WiUiainson does oot pretend to give a 
oooiplete pKturb of the tragedies which must be 
eaactod dally in the artificial atmosphere of the 
gamblers.' paradise—or hell, but be gives the 
da^ls ^ aa ingeaious system, the author of 
vhkh died miserably poor ia a London suburb 


while his pupils were daily winning considerable 
sums at Monte Carlo. The ingenious inventor 
called himself 'Uhe Conqueror." His system, 
when tested "over more than 50,000 authentic 
spins iA the roulette wheel, has given the sur* 
pristag average of four wins more than the Bank 
oa each hundred coups, after annihilating the 
zero percentage, and actual play at the tables 
has corroborated these results." So there is 
something in system after all I 


M1N0.CURES. 

Examining these cures from the scientific 
point of view T. S. Clouslon, in the QuaHcrly 
Review, lays that science now includes mind as 
well MS life and matter in the scope of its 
investigations, and hy this means only will 
humanity derive the full benefits which «t study 
of the effects of mind, acting through the brain, 
will enable us to effect in curing diseased and 
abnormal states 


My contention (he remarks) will be that it has been 
from sheer want of accurate observation and lack of 
critical and reasoning capacity, and from reliance on 
authority, that the facts oi to *' mind-curea " have 
been mieundcrstood and misinterpreted, with the 
result that large numbers of people, ochetwiae living 
a rational life, have followed most hurtful and irra¬ 
tional practices and entertained degrading beliefs in 
regard to such questions. In even the present state 
of our physiological, psychological and modical 
knowledge, im|>erfect thwgh U It, 1 maintain that 
scientific and rational explanations can be given of 
moat of such cures, and that no mystical or 
miracukHia views need be held about them by the 
modern man. We do not deny the existence of these 
curee; we only deny that they ore due to cccuk; 
mystical or unexplainable causes, and we emphati¬ 
cally prote^ against their irrational mismter^eta- 
tioos. Wc may be ignorant; we t>^ not be 
credulous. 

THI WONMRFtJL RKAtN. 


The human brain is by far the most wonderful 
piece of organic living mechanism in Nature. It is 
the subtlest combination of marJiinery and of force 
for the production of the moat rcmtrlcable results 
which evotuCion during the countless teona of ha 
pro gr eaa has yet attained. It is only within the 
post fifty years that we have got any true idea of 
(he elemcota which compose it or of Its microscopic 
structure; and as yet cxir knowkdge of it is most 
imperfect. As to its exact inodes of working, in 
some ways we are still groping towards the ligbt.. 
But we are fwtw able in dMunnstrata as much of Us 
structure and working as enables, us to realise 
'Scientifically the general and particular nature ol 
its place in life. In the minds of all those who have, 
considered brain problems there k .now a firm 
assurance, aitaineq by the process of induction from 
fact, that there is nothing connected with human 
disease or conduct or emotion or volkkKv Whldi 
it has not to do. 
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t>mh h 9 r^ 4 .) ILeodea. 

libc LmI Hour* of ■ M«rtfr> 

" Faith wots than Voop.~ U 1» worthy ornoto Li)M whil« 
ocArly A million tod a ^utrtvr }iottnd» were deroted toltbe 
ohAr^ttble object of imbuing mivee of tlM Ifnonrit * juid 
•nlirtletcd minde with tbv riobJc hielJACte osd principlee ^.vur 
Fiiifluh cieilmCiod (mmI inddenlully with (he Oecire to barter 
ivory, r^ibber. tiMl gold^iKt for peony worth* of flrewnler). 
food'lneiHnilone^chAriUee of a more wdooinv And* mAterttl 
BAtnro^fecvtvod only the moAfre Amount of <^11|I34 I "’-DAtiy 
MfTAld, Jenutry \, 1913. 

The K^. Spalding Jon^s, mistSonsry to the 
Cannibal Utands. msfUa an awful discovery on the 
pctlostal of the idol lu which he Is to be sacrificed In 
the early dawn. 


fTaiiy / icruid .] 


DitHy ifrraW.I iLcAden* 

V'ant—PriTilAfad Procurer. 

Soaoe p fo ctt fer t , as far m moot of oar lOftelMon* m 
coeceraed< would Iw 4eft lo enjoy ea aJiaoeC poi^t^ clcew 
Meson. Tbere is dfaat. whi^i ae e recruJtlei sormast to tbo 
frset ATny of Whin Slaves, 1» of more daisy eftclaecy'lhaa 
eU the Bcuteeheri tbel a Lfbesel O overanew tnlabt floe fa o 
Ufitian. 


Trsde Booms end Sluapi. 


THt Man «no wotKS THE rOMP: hefinmot lo 

Ihlikk (hat I don't Ki t niy share <i< tbeec Booms-" 

The Mam who woam ths Okacle: Ueyha, my man. 
{tMt' reiucmbsr the Slumps that come e/ttf—«re we 
unaenvrcuu ui you then ? No, sir; m br as Is bosanly 
^otaible «e let > ou have the Slomiw all to yoorwlf! ** 


While the boom in trade continties/tbere are women through* 
out Ihe country who ere working for a {wnny an hour. 

Capitalist t " rm a sclf'iuade nan. Look at me ! " 


Daih CUit 4 n ,] 

Tbs Reflseliou. 


iLonOee. 
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ARE MOSLEMS THE BETTER 
CHRISTIANS? 

How the East is teaching the West appears id 
a study in Orienial justice contributed to the 
Hibbtri Journal for January by Mr. A. Mitchell 
I ones, Councillor of the British Embassy, Wash¬ 
ington. Mr. Inncs tries to explain why our 
criminal administration in the East is one of the 
least satisfactory, and to show the true attitude 
of the Oriental towards the vital question of 
trial nnd punishment of offenders. His eaperi* 
ence has bedh chiefly m Egypt. He snyt the 
Bastern and the Western take diametrical 
views o( penology. 

BASTBRN AND WESTERN VIEWS OP JUSTICE. 

The Western view is thoroughly mechanical. 
It takes no account of the mentality of the man 
dealt with, his history, temptations and efforts, 
nor of the probable effect of the sentence. All 
that has to be proved is that n man has done a 
certain deed : all that has to be done is to per¬ 
form on him a certain operation, r^nrdless of 
its coniequences.*’ There is no such doctrine 
in Mohammedan countries. Of the two systems, 
Mr. Innes says 

The one is the outvome of the struggles of the rest- 
less, herce peoples of Europe aptinat each other* 
each striving for mastery, ruled by the esigencies of 
a military organisation. Crime tended to produce 
division in the ranks; It was an offence against the 
State to be punished as such by the military Chief, 
summarily, cruelty, without regard to the feelings 
or wishes of individuals, a thing to be suppressed at 
any cost. 

The other was the growth of the life of a free* 
pastoral people, coming together in their villages for 
seed-time and harvest, or gathering for markets; at 
other times scattered over the scant pastures of 
Arabia or Sinai or Egypt,* followrng wUh their flocks 
the tracks of the rainstorms, their life a great soli¬ 
tude, filled with the two mysteries of the Hand of 
God and the Mind of Man, both to be treated wkb 
deep reverence, not rudejy to be interfered with. 

TH8 WESTERN BARBAftOUS, THE EAST UCBaPVt. 

It is impossible that the East should accept our 
principlea. The Mohammedan does not believe in 
the propriety of punishment following an offence 
mechanically, as a sound follovs a bl^ on a bell. 
He does not believe in the efficacy of human punish¬ 
ment. Our stem sense of justi^, meted out with 
equal hand, never wavering, never forgiving, paying 
little heed to the com pies questions of temperament, 
envlrann>eirt, ternptanon, etc., strikes the ustem as 
simply barbajws. The man who, though having just 
cause for anger, yet refuses to punish aod forgives 
time after time, that is the man who la the most 
respected. 

ten, by a ^vid feat of the historic imaglna- 
Mr. looes shows, bow much more entirely 
ttiiA the Moslem ^stea U thaa that carried 
out by 90 <Ailed CbrisOw oatioos. 


THE PURPOSE OF LIFE IN THE 
EAST AND IN THE WEST. 

!n the January number of United Empire Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller, K.C.S.l., C.I.E., tries to 
explain ibe difference in outlook between the 
Indian and the European. 

There are Indians who have exhibited in 
executive posts such zeal and energy as would 
be a credit to the most strenuous of British 
^cials. But they are exceptional, and it is 
undeniable that the Oriental is much more at 
home in forming a judgment upon a situation 
than in attempting to control it. Experience has 
generally shown that Indians in executive posi¬ 
tions need the support of superior authority when 
called upon to meet emergent difficulties. The 
phrase " East is Bast and West it West has 
something real behind it; it expresses a vital dis¬ 
tinction between (he view which Eastern and 
Western peoples take of the purpose of life. In 
both East and West the object is to obtain satis¬ 
faction. The East endeavours to satisfy itself 
simply and directly by appealing to the emotions 
—by developing such feelings as affection, 
loyalty, devotion, and self-esteem. The West 
aims at satisfaction less directly; it is concerned 
rather with its environment than with itself, and 
influences its feelings very largely by changing 
and complicating the circumstances of life. 


CHANGES OF CLIMATE AND 
HISTORY. 

Tke effects of climate on history are traced 
by Ellsworth Huntington in his article in the 
Americon IJistorical Review 

When discord arises between nations it Is far more 
likely to lead to war if the people of one and still more 
of both countries arc discontented. And more than 
this, foreign invasion may often arise simply because 
the rulers feel that the best way (0 avoid trouble at 
home is to* lead their discontented subjects against 
an enemy. In tbe case of nomadic tribes, such us 
those of the vaiT regions of central Asia, a period of 
prolonged aridity brings many of them face to face 
with the alternative of absolute starvation or migra¬ 
tion. There is no question as to which will be 
chosen by a people who are constantly in motion. 
When they wand^ beyond their own territories Into 
those of their neighbours, where also dist^s prob¬ 
ably prevails even if not to so great a degree, fighting 
inevitably ensues. There is not grass and water 
enough for aU, and someone must move on. Each 
onward movement brings tbe migrating bands into 
conflict with new tritM, and a movement oaca 
started may persist for a generation or two*, and may 
be fdt across a continent, thousands of miles from 
the home of the tribe which first moved. Such seems 
(0 have been the generis of many of the gnat 
migrations wblcb finally overwhrifr^ both Graoee 
aod Beoka. 
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WOMAN^S SPHERE 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN AMERICA. 

At th« November elections the women sufira« 
fists annexed three more American States^ says 
0 writer in the ChauleagMiH for January. They 
were ArizonSf Kansas, and Oregon. The last- 
named reversed a previous unfavourable verdict; 
in the other two the question was presented for 
the 5 rat time. In Wisconsin, Ohio, and Michi¬ 
gan the proposal was defeated in 191a. The 
victory in the three first-named States was so 
great that rtoC even the antis'* or the Con¬ 
servative Press ventured to belittle It There 
■re now nine,States with woman suffrage in the 
Union. Wyoming led in 1S90, Colorado fol¬ 
lowed in iSp^, Utah and Idaho in 1896, Wash¬ 
ington in 1910, California in 1911, and Kansas, 
Arisona, and Oregon in 191a. Other Stales 
will not hesitate much longer. To the average 
man nothing is so convincing as an object- 
lesson. Women are in politics to sta^, and 
they will soon participate in national legislation 
and administration. Already they have been 
sitting on juries. They divide on party lines as 
men do, nnd there is no such thing as a solid 
worn .in vote. 


WHAT WOMEN NOVELISTS READ. 

From a symposium in the Book f^ontMy for 
January we learn something of the favourite 
reading of our women noveliais. 

Miss Beatrice Harraden, for in.stance, reads 
mostly biography nowadays, though she also 
manages to find time for Sudermann, Aoatole 
Prance, Thomas Hardy, Meredith, Shelley, and 
others. For the moment, however, she is finding 
active life of more interest than books, and 
probably other women are also Icarhing more 
by taking an active part in life than by con¬ 
templating it. For pure interest and living 
excitement Miss M, P. WUlcocks puts mental 
science far above novels. Of the novelists, 
she never tires of Fielding and Richardson. 
Thackeray’s sentiment revolts her, and bis atti¬ 
tude towards women makes him impossible ftM 
a short-tempered person, she says. Among the 
moderns, she finds John Galsworthy and May 
Sincl&ir special joys. Madame Sarah Grand 
likes a long book, and delights in a long novel. 

» The critics acclaim a scrap of a book, she snys; 
titty keep the giants of literature to-day in 
cages, but we must have them out and give 
them rooni to stretch tbeir limbs. Hits Setham- 
, Edwards has ever been a parsimooioui novel- 


reader. It is with life itself that novelists are 
concerned. They must not shut themselves up 
with their books, but run about the world and 
see the best and the worst of human nature, 
she explains. The great books of the world, 
such as the Bible, Shakespeare, Milton, Plato, 
Cervantes, Goethe, etc., she adds, are as 
necessary to the mind as bread to the body. 
Miss Mary L. Rendered says that as a rule she 
prefers American novelists to English ones, 
because they are more natural, and write of 
what they see and know; whereas our English 
rank and file are still under the thrall of the 
old morality system, and write of abstract vices 
and virtues. 


WANTED-MORE SENTIMENT IN 
THE MODERN NOVEL. 

Ik his London letter in the Book Monthly for 
January, Mr. James Milne puts in a plea for 
more senthnent in tbe new English novel. 

By sentiment Mr. Milne does not mean 
mawkish ness or the blubbering^^ver kind of 
thing which some people call sentiment, but 
sentiment of the real, healthy, hearty kind, the 
feeling of a thing and tlie expressing of it 
enthusiastically. To have sentiment is surely 
nothing more than to be mo^'ed by feeling, to 
be susceptible to emotion, to sensibility; In fine, 
real sentiment is sincerity of feeling expressed 
sincerely. This, be says, is conspicuously lack¬ 
ing in the modern novd. Mere cleverness does 
not appeal to the heart oi the great public. What 
people want is a touch of human feeling, and 
there are many novelists to-day who could find 
a pl.ice for honest sentiment if they only would, 
and if they only thought it not beneath their 
dignity to do so. Every woman has sentiment, 
but if she is a literary woman she hesitates to ^ 
let hersell go on the subject. An idea seems to 
have arisen that a woman novelist must write 
only of the drab realities of life rather than of 
tbe side where the spring of sentiment flows. 
Mr. Milne wants more stories which are true 
to life and which still carry you up the hill and 
over it, and far away to the happy land tn which 
the average reader likes lo wander." A tired 
man wants to be made happy, to have a rest for 
his mind, and a woman likes to be taken to the 
realms of bright fancy and inspiring sentimeht. 
Mr. Milne mentions Barrie, Stevenson and 
the Ksilyard school as having done so tnuch to 
give us healthy senticoeot 












B Reviews. 


CHINA'S FIRST WOMAN DOCTOR. 

Ik the MiUgatt Monthly for January appears 
a short sketch of China's first woman doctor. 

Dr. Jamei Kin received her medical training 
in New York twenty-five years ago. It was a 
courageous undertaking in those days for an 
Eastern woman, and the student had many 
difficulties to overcome. Having taken her 
degree and returned to her own country, the 
value of her attainments has been recessed, 
and she is now entrusted with the organisation 
of a medical department for women in Northern 
China. Its headquarters are at Tientsin, and a 
hospital, dispensary, and a medical college for 
the Training of women students have been estab¬ 
lished. Dr. Kin planned the buildings herself, 
and the work was carried out by Chinese work¬ 
men under her supervisiofi. In China, while 
there is room and to spare for the highly quali¬ 
fied woman doctor, there is equal need for 
trained women nurses for private homes and 
hospitals. Dr. Ktn U greatly interested in the 
education of Chinese girls; she alto desires the 
suppression of the opium traffic, and would have 
the importation of opium from India cease in 
five years, instead of ten years as now arranged. 


^ . 

disguise the defects of n recipe by tricking It out 
in rhyme. Such versified formulcc are but toys 
at b^t, often irritating and always futile. Let . 
anyone attempt Gay's recipe for stewing a 
knuckle of veal, and judge if il would " fill with ' 
rapture " any Dean and Chop ter worthy of tbs 
name. How many, among the thous.'inds ok 
readers who have quoted Sydney Smith's recipe 
for a winter salad, have paused lo reflect that 
all mention of the salad itself is omitted there* 
from, and that the directions, faithfully followed, 
must result in a sticky paste of mashed potatoes 
and yolk of egg, blended with oil and vinevar 
and savoury with onion and anchovy? Such a 
mess would be n doubtful filling for a sandwich 
and absolutely futile aa a salad dressing. On 
the other hand, any chef with o soul ought to 
be inspired to the creation of a g.fme pie by the 
passage in " Audley Court" {even though it 
lacks details as regards seasoning) which 
describes*— 

Half^i-dovn, a pasty mstly made. 

Where quail and pigeon, lark and leveret lay. 
Like fossils of the rock, with golden yolks 
Embedded and enjellied, 


DE GUSTIBUS 

Ethel Earl writes of dining and diners in 
the Edinburgh Rtview. " Show me," says 
Talleyrand, apropos of eating, " another plea¬ 
sure which comes twice a day and lasts an hour 
each time." According to Milton, cookery was 
the first of the fine arts to exist in Eden. When 
the Archangel Raphael unexpectedly appears in 
the Garden of Eden, Eve, "on hospitable 
thoughts intent," hurHes to prepare a meal. 
Other authorities, it Is true, have Implied a doubt 
as to Eve's share in the art of cookery. Dr. 
Johnson, who always thought he could do every¬ 
thing better than anyone dse, held that women 
can spin very well, but they cannot make a good 
book on cot^ery; while William Morris was yet 
mdre emphatic: "There are two things,'.' he 
maintain^, "about which women know abso¬ 
lutely nothing: dress and cookery; their twist 
isn't that way. They never invented a new dish 
or failed to spoil an old one." Yet the Muse of 
Letters, be she divine Calliope herself, must 
t^eware of mistaking her place in relation to 
gastronotny; "a higher hand must make her 
mlid, she is the second, not the first it is hers 
Ip irradiate, not to define. Wit and research 
mav brighten the pages of a cookery book, as 
Brillat-Savario and Grlmod de La Reynifire have 
abundantly proved, but cook and critic alike 
must look coldly oo the foppery which U f^io to 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN ^ 

INDIA. 

To the first January number of the Corrs- 
spondoni M. Auguste Fortier has contributed 
an interesting paper on Indian Students. Re¬ 
ferring' to the education of women in India, he 
points out that the idea of educating Indian 
women is quite a new thing, and that in conse¬ 
quence the number of girl students is insig¬ 
nificant, the majority of tliem being Parsees of 
Bombay. Five years ago there were 346,500 
girls who attended school; tii January, 1911, 
the number had Increased to 545,900. The 
pretensions of most of these pupils are limited 
to elementary instruction, but a few prolong 
their studies * and eventually Income teachers. 
Under the* influence of Lady Dufferin, an usso- 
. dation was formed in 1890, with the object of 
rendering medical aid to Hindoo nnd Mussul¬ 
man women who refused the services of men 
doctors. Twelve months later it numbered ao4 ’ 
women students, and in 1910 there were 47 - 
womeo doctors, 98 assistants, and 86a students.' 
of medicine, all avnrL'ible for the native women 
of the country. In February, 1911, 17 girls, 
mainly Parsees, passed with success the etw 
trance examination to the University of Bom¬ 
bay. In 191X the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
was conferred on a native woman of Bengal. 
The yellow races are capable of great things. 
eoQcludes the writer. TlWy possess a force of 
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resistaxkce and accomplish things wbid^ astooish 
Westeros. The white races, therefore, ought 
Uy abandon the notion that the globe belongs to 
them alone. 


MINIMUM WAGE FOR WOMEN. 

Writing in the January number of the 
Women’s Industrial Neifj on the Trade Boards, 
Miss Dorothy M. ZImmern draws attention to 
the *' progress '* as affecting women which the 
Boards have made during the post year. 

Those who believe that there should be equal 
rates of pay for equal work will be disappointed 
to learn that rates have been hxed about twice 
as high for men as for women, apparently on 
the ground of sex alone. So far, only four 
trades are scheduled—chaimmaking and lace* 
flmshiog dealt with in 1911, and the paper*box 
industry and the tailoring trade dealt with in 
tpts. In the tailoring trade the rate for women 
is Axed at instead of 3}d. an hour, as was 
hoped, and M. for men; or 13s. tod. for women 
and ass. 6d. for men per week of 51 hours. 
In the paper-box trade, minimum rates have 
been fixed for men in Great Britain at 6d. an 
hour, and for women in Great Britain at 3d., 
rising to 3}d. in 1913, but in Ireland the rate 
for women is a}d. As Miss Zimmern says, 
if low wages alone entitle a trade to a place on 
the list, the remaining clothing trades with one- 
fifth of their women over 18 earning less than 
tos. a week should not long remain exclude. 


FINES AND DEDUCTIONS. 

In the same magazine there Is an article by 
B. h. Hutchins on Truck, Fines, and Deduc¬ 
tions, based on the reports ^ various factory 
inspectors. Fines constitute a source tempta¬ 
tion to some employers to make an illicit pr^t. 
In one case cited every five minutes^ lateness 
was fined id. when the wages wer^ about 4d. an 
hour. Another inspector refers to work valued 
at about i}d. an hour In wages, but at id. a 
minute in fines. Shop assistants also suffer 
from extortionate fines. Nominally they are 
under the Truck Acts, but they do not ^tain 
the benefit because the factory i nsp ectors wbooe 
duty it is to administer these Acts have no 

'turisdiction in shops. The writer favours legis- 
Ution for the abolitiMi of fines and deductions 
from wages, as was recommended at the recent 
International Congress at Zurich. The Canton 
of Berne prohibits disciplinary fines for women- 
#oHcers gnd deductions in respect of hire of 
pNaalats, use of tools, etc., and H^and and 
r tforway bet stricter limits to the system than 
l ikK 


THE DAGO'S POET. 

The Month brings 10 our notice a new poet. 
T. A Daly was bom In Philadelphia in 2871, of 
Irish parents. From Villa Nova College he 
passed to Fordham University, and, having 
obtained bis degree, he served his apprenticeship 
in the literary world in the office of the PhQa^ 
delphia Record, which he left ten years later to 
take up the managership of the Catholic Ston* 
dard and Times, of the same city, a position 
which be has held ever since. Alice Oease, the 
writer of this appreciation, says :—** T. A. Daly, 
despite hU name and parentage, despite his Irish 
feeling and his Irresistible Insh humour, Is par 
excellence the Laureate of the Italian immigrant 
in America. English readers, however, will 
prefer his haunting Kiplingesque Irish verses to 
his * Dago ' poems " 

In the comer of the alky 
Sits Cordaylia McNally, 

In the corner of (he alky, where (he people come 
and go 

In a penitmt procesBion, 

Passing to and from Confession, ' 

To (he old church of St. Joseph that was builded 
kmg ago. 

Oh, 'tis well she knows there's many 
Has the chariiabla penny 
More convenient to (heir fingers (ben than any 
o(her day. 

An* her tongue it Is «o sootltcrin' 

An’ SO masterful dcludcrm' 

There arc mortiai few whatever shell be le4ting 
gel away. 


For, Oh 1 the Irish eyes of her 
They twmkie a( ye so,, 

Ye hate to think (he sighs of her 
Are part of the disguise of her, 

.So falx she has yer penny gathered In before ye 
know. 


There's small use In walkin’ fasther 
In the hope yell sneak in past her, 

Shure she'll let ye go unnoticed wid yer little 
load o’ sin. 

But, man, she has you spotted 
An* yer penny good as potted. 

For she knows that youll be softer cornin' out 
than g^n’ in. 

For there’s nothin' but good nature , 

In the manest Irish creature 
Whin he fe^ the soul inside o' him is free from 
every blot; 

Should ^^orda^k addren ye 
Wid her sootherin' " God blea ye,” 

Us not you wUl dare to judge If she’s deservin' 
it or oot. ... . 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

We presume that Bi^wp Baynes preaches to 
the coQverted only on tbc text “ Will Dis^a^ 
hsbment Promote Liberty and Progress? Ji 
is T«lly rather late in the day to be found din- 
cussing the matter at all. The Bishop expresses 
surprise at a demand for denatlonaliwng the 
Church of England when everything else is to 
be oationalised! This amounts to a claim to 
stereotype that which has shown Us inac¬ 
cessibility to change or reform. By the way, is 
the Bisim right m assuming that ** rebgmn 
and “ the Church of England * are 
synonymous? 

It is refreshing to find that a duke r.m be 
human, for the Duke of Bedford, writing on 
‘‘ Our Special Infantry Reserve," criticises that 
British institutioB, a Royal Commis^, as 
expensive, and a Departmental Committee as 
futile. It now remains to discover for whose 
amusement these survivals enter. 

Canon Barnett is eloquent in his appeal for 
help (not money) in the fight against th.it un¬ 
necessary scourge, poverty, the parent of yor 
Present Discontents." The writers k)^ 
experience should lend special weight to his 

words. . . ^ 

With the Bulgarian Staff," by Nod Buxton, 
gives one a vivid glimpse of the realities « 
war. He pays a weU-deserved tribute to 
Bulgars in their conduct of the campaign. Of 
wnr's varied aspects Mr. Buxum says t— 

Here, in a hesUby frugal outdoor life, the primi¬ 
tive iostJnoti of the struggling race of men 
aside all feeling but that of energy and weTWbemg. 
and inspired an unr^sonlng conviction that war 
it good. 

And out there, under tbc frosty sky. lay 
battered cerpses, trodden on, rolled In 'he mud; 
vlen-ed in timet of pe«e, by men m their senses, 
as the Image of God. and now rewW mi^ 
less respect than a dead rat by an English roadside. 

Dr. Wickham Legg’s article on " The Sur- 
idice as Mass Vestment" somehow seems to 
visgalise the scene In Ely Cathedral. wiA Crom- 
weU as chief actor, and the reader of Canw 
Barnett’s preceding article may remember Mil- 
ton’s line, " The hungry sheep look up and are 
not fed.” 

We CWigratuJatc Lord Avebury on his "Study 
of Preference we had almost feared that the 
MftT tie had aileoced the voices of rtie veteran 
free traders who were tite original strenglh « 
the one-time Unionist Pnrty. TVy evidently 
to recognise that a party vote under tbc 
dnnimitances might evf lead to a enme 

. against the nation. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Mr. J. L. Maxse, in the Nationnl Hnriew, 
delivers his monthly denunrintion of the Govern¬ 
ment in an atiicfe entitled " A Radrcnl 
' Panam.i " He deals shortly with the silver 
purchase .*ind fills the rest of the article with (he 
Navy and the Marconi Agrccmrnr. As his 
fcrrjirk.s on the latter subject are based rhiefl)' on 
the " admirable and well-informed pen of Mr. 
LvM'son " ihey have been rather rol>bed of llurir 
weight by the latter genlWman's examination 
hefuee the Marconi Commhiee. 

His remarks upon the Navy cimtain, of course, 
diairibes against Lord Fisher. But it is his 
attitude towards the question t>f od fuel which is 
most astoaishing. He say»:~ 

Three is comparatively little oil in thcM* iilaodf, 
and it U obviouBly to 0riti*h interests, inrlnding, 
of rourn. Imperil inieresti, that eo long aj* 
po«.sibfe (he command of the Wi ehould re»( vpm 
ciaal. It is oertainfy not our interests to foroe tbe 
pace of oU competitioo. 

There is no question at all of forcing the 
pace, we have all our work cut out to keep up 
with the 0^ question, oil fuel being cssontinl 
for modern warships, not only for its grc,aler 
Mmplicily, but because, with the increasing size 
of armaments, we mu.st inerrnse the size of our 
ships, unlesi we can economise space in some 
w.'iy, .and this is only possible by using oil. 

Oil fuel is being universnlly introduced by 
other lulions into their warships, and we must 
do the same. The power of Joshua when he 
commanded the sun to stand still would be 
needed in order to stop the progress of oil. And 
it JR certainly not private interests, as Mr. 
Maxse suggests, which are responsible for the 
agitation in favour of oil in naval circles. 

" Navalis " writes on " Our Gomiog Danger- 
Period," whkh he states will be betwe<>n Octo¬ 
ber, ipi.t, and February, 1914. At that period 
France is we^est. because her recruits will not 
he traincdi England (ben, he says, will only 
have thirty-three armoured ships to Oermany's 
thirty-seven. He mentions the fact of our weak¬ 
ness in airships. 

Austen Chamberlain's speech to his eon- 
stiiuency on January rjth is reproduced in full, 
when he dealt with the question of the policy of 
the Unionist Party as regards Preference. 

Mntirice Low deals with the change likely to 
be made in American nffair.s by the new 
Prerideet. 

Frank Fox ^ves extracts from the diary of a 
war correipo(^nt made during the battle of 
Chatafja. In the " K^aodea of the Month ” 
Mr. Mtxse deals in his usual style wltH public 
affairs. 



!e qUarterlt reYiew. 



Conu^ 3&6fibet w tte * ^ 

eartb» tbe Panama Canal, and the pfailo^k^hy of ^ 
landslklea. * 

An iotereadn^ account it fiven of the famdUl 
correspondence between Madame du Deffaad 
and Horace Walpole. The aensation caused 
Paris by the puUication of these lettera, we a)e 
rcmiocM, was immense; the excitement of the 
Russian caii^ai^ itself was batf-f^^gotteo, and 
for some time tbe blind old inhabitant of 
Convent of Saint Joseph held her own as a sub* 
^ct of conversation with the burning of Moscow 
and the passa^ of the B^vsina. 


taosftof, of whom Dr. Garnett writes, 
“WitA .certain limits tbe anthor of the 
' Cantl' Bat approached absolute perfection 
mcKe clfl^y^/not only than any other Italian, 
.but thaflliny other modem writer,’' takes pride 
of pla^' in this review. 

Professor Barrett Wendell, of Harvard, con- 
tributetAa first-class sketch of Cotton Mather, 
tbe U«t and the stoutest defender of New Eng¬ 
land thitiKU’acy. 

Swile*i Correspondence is the subject of 
Stanley Lane Pool's article:'— 

No tWi, assuredly, was less " all things to al) 
men," but none knew better how to fall Into 
mood <4 his correspondent—the mood, to wit, 
Imagined by the writer; for the genius of letter* 
wiling eontfili In itympathetic imaginatioft. You 
visualise your friend as you Imagine he is st Che 
momeftt you write, and on the fulness of the vision 
depends Che InUmacy of the letter. Swift, undoubt* 
• my, had this gift esecntlol to real letter*writmg; 
without knowing tbe word telepathy, he " saw" 
. Ms cof f aapondants. 

Franks Bickley gjoduces some new facts 
about Matthew Prior. 

We are warned by F. C. S. Schiller in the 
course of his paper that Nicusdw's work needs 
critical sifting not only on account of its 
'author's ^happy fate, but alao by reason of 
the foiUhTWhich it has taken. Nietzsche, for 
reasons probably connected with his manner of 
working^ preferred to express his «4deas in 


aphoi 


Lady Robert Cecil, reviewing the training of 
Queen H^ictoria, ponders how she reconciled 
her ac^ye exercise'^ authority with the views 
she is knowo to have held about feminine duty.' 

CoiiM^entlnf upon Mr. Mooypenny'a life of 
Disraeli Algernon Cecil sums up that mys¬ 
terious ^son^ity in the following sentence :— 
Diars« was in truth a gambler playing recklessly 
for the higheic Makes, a jockey reading out after 
(he wlnnii^-post against tremendous odds, a sports* 
man secuefig a choice and much-prised quarry after 
a long and apparentlj^opeless pureak. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


T' 


Tho principal artidlbs in the January numbe^^ 
have b^a noticed Elsewhere. *• 

The Majority Report of tiie Divora Cocainfaw 
slon comes % for severe hashing. The wmer 
believes the attempt to ci^ercise coatrol over the 
consciences of men by the ^weat tpUtald 

noral Witte 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 

Thi January number is, as usual, a storehouse 
of suggestion and stimulus. Two pnpersi have 
demanded separate notice. ' Principal Forsyth 
contributes n brilliant discussion of the reipec*. 
ti\*e olaims of intelleceualisni and faith, and 
justifies in the highest sphere our healthy dread 
of ine^ectualisnf. "Judgment is a greater 
gift than ability." The greatest movements In 
the world, he says, have been irrattooaf, or at 
least noQ-logIcal. But, he adds, this is not to 
place a premium upon stupidity. Ha goes on to 
prove tim need of a theological rdigios^ The 
anti*theologlins are the intellectual! sts. 

Mr. Gwge Coore describes the points 
wherein modernism has failed to satisfy the 
religious heart of the Cathc^c people: in general 
b^ause too purely academic, or intellectual, too 
widely divert from the religious life of simple 
folk. 

Professor H. A Overstreet elaborates what he 
calls the democratic conception of God, which 
may be bluntly stated in the words ” U Dieu 
e'erf nous/' To quote ows words, " It is 
the lar^ figure out of ‘which is pr^ected^he 
conception the God ihut is pufsehsi^ in wibm 
and of whom we literally are; tbe God that, in 
every act and intentM, we, with all bur count¬ 
less fdUows, are reaUsixig. ** 

Lord Haldane’s adtkess to the qdaens of 
Bristol -on the civic unis^sity is puhiisbed as 
the first article* In thisw plttdt thA the best 
education for thwvenerd woric of 4 he higher 
Civ 3 ' Service is litjjiry Iraioing, and of tfia a 
classical education is Ifr mb tfat best form. 


V 


pepalties can only be justified tthen moral 



.^nless the expell 


a sinner. 


RapuesTs for corrpspondeotdlbome both from 
Dutch «sd Italian jwths. A yoong English* 
man who bag been torrespondng for a: year 
regularly wrifts to eipress his ^titude for ti^ej 
bmefit both '‘ Mtw have received from the..' 
exduusge of letters, ^ch have been 
belpful^IotetTkttjomd Cofrerpnndms, Rivlm 
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WHAT THE FINEST 

CIGAR 

IN THE WORLD 
IS BUILT UP ON 


No 3 Cutaf. 


A vrry mild 
HAVikiia with 
A tweni bul 
delccAle 
I Aroma 




Wc paid ovef 
16/- per lb, for 
ihii Tobacco. 
A Director of 
tfie beAi known 
V'.uKaci C.tp.ar 
I'Aciory rercni- 
ly stated in 
evidence, ’* (lie 
hisKest price 
per Jb. for 
C^ubanlolucro 
wookl He 
2 dollars (d<'4) 
per IH." 



SUMA'IRA 
Lix:. Padang Tjermin 1 . 

The aieil catdy Tobacco la iW »vodJ. 



Hivnna 

Rcjisedios. 


This mark and 
classification of 
Sumatra is the 
most costly 
Tobacco in the 
world, com- 
niandrnct double 
llif* prut* of 
Havana. For 
a wrap|>er or 
cover it is Qn> 

SlJt|MS >( d. 



Yara-Txl 


xipa, 


N(. 4 Gfftr 


Yara is a 
flavguri ng 
1 o h a c c o 
grown in 
C.uba. TTxere 
13 one 3prig 
in our large 
sized Cigars. 








I lavana-Vueita-Abaio. 

Mootezuelo. 

A I'ubacco. the finest flavour of any iKc world produces, By toning down the strength wjih 

Remedios. a Cigar equalled by oooe can be produced. 


How ADEY’S CIGARS 

; CAME TO BE MADE : 



W« had two reasons ^or putting theae Cignn on the market. 

Pint we wuhed to prove beyond any <jucstion ifial the fiaest cigars in the world 
could be made *u EofUnd. Secondly we wished lo help a highly skilled lirltish «, 
industry which was in danger o( extiQcllon. J o accomidish this, il was absolutely 
necessary to olfer such a fine cigar that we could l>c morally certain that there was 
no belter in (ha world. How were we lo do this > The prinury question was. who 
were really the finest judges of what a cigar should be > In seeking for an Jinswer 
to ihu, we were certain of one point, viz., that those iitcn who smoked all tlicir lives 
only one kind of cigar -imported Havanat-^ould uoi l>e reckoned us cotnpetent 
critics. A judge —h Ut rraUy a /mfA''*'* knowledge and cx]>cricnrc ol 

every different growth of tobacco. fliere are m 1 folland and Germany many 
men who spend all their lives trying, testing and judging for the pui|Kur of valuing 
.dl glades of tobaccos from Cuba. Manila. Brazil. Mexico und other parts of the 
world. After consuliing many of these, we got the name of one gentlemun. whn 
even amongst themselves has the repul.ition ol being |>rof>jbly the fittesl jmh.n: . 
of Cigar lolMicns m the world. 

Armed with letters of introduction we crossed over to Germany lo inter vie av 
this expert. We told him what wc wanUxi. und he willingly acerded 1 r> dui 
request as to tvhal toltaccos in liis oi>iciion should be used for making tlx* finest 
(igar in the world. '* Pustly.*' he said. " I am most Sliongly of opinion iImI ii ik not 
j>ossible lo mn’.e a really fine cigar l»y using one growth of tobacco iiloix'. tor 
example, a cigar made all through of Havana or C.uban tobacco is of (cuihc 
flavour, if of Manila it is rank, and if of Mexiran it has an earthy, dry flavoui. 

A really choice *'iHar must be blended of diflccenl growths, and it is in giMiig 
vou the«e exaii iJends and quantities svlieie 1 ran l>e ol service." 

“ As Vou say c ost is nc object, ) should advise ii«ing tliree kinds lor the filler 
t*»j, I ^*fe inside, of which the finest Vuelta-Abaji* Havana should be the basis. The 

No (i Cis-tr. next ascertain pruporlnn of Remedies Havana, and one small leaf or spn^ of « 

^ ara in each cigar.** (Yara is a tobacco also grown in Cuba). "For a cover 
or outside wrapper you must use the very finest quality Sumatra you can get. 
(The h>t Sumatra is tlw inor^l costly tobacco in the world). '* The cigars sliould l>« packed in 
ce<iar wood boxes and allowed to malure gradually. 

Of our own knowlcfige we Isclieved this would make a sui>erb hut not a chcaf> cigar. Idow* 

ever, Nve f<il)owcd this great expert's advice out lo tlie loiter, in using the exact blends in the 
exAi.'X ijuantiiies he gave us for the three cigars. Ncis. 6, 9 and 12. No. 4 is the same, except 
that the luantiiies of both Abajo and Remcdios Havana aie reversed. No. 3 is the s;ime 
No. 4. except that a small quantity of Mexican tobacco takes the place of one ol the I Lvanas, , 

We therefore claim that in our Nos. 6, 9 and 12. we have three cigars of the finest quality thm have 
»*ver been offered in this or any other country in the world and that Nos. 3 and 4 are cigars that iu is 
not possible Iu get their equal at lest than double the prtce we charge for these. 


No (i 






PRICE LIST ( ikTn»fe P*id 






EXPORT PRICE LIST 


Q^ntinci not th4n 20l.lCigar» «t 
40I)WUi(T» Cattitgr PmiI aiiywbeie. 

PRICES Pl'K 100 


l>niTK 1)1*. l.UXE 
MARK III. vrry cliw<« mall Ogar 

Boxat o< 2ft ftO lOO 

Ho. I .. 7,6 15/- 30/- 

No. 2.. 10 6 20/6 40/. 

* Tigers fifc «>rflc'c(l by Hib iQic 
MpjBKiv KkMO L<Jw«rd VII 


Boars 

ot 2 9 

90 

No. 3 . 

. 16.'6 

1 5/< 

No. 4 . 

. 27! 

25/- 

No. 6 . 

. 37/3 

34/: 

No. 9 . 

. 57/9 

53/: 

No. 1 2 

. 77,9 




*?> 




WHIVTS 

1 10'3 fi't lOO 

2 . . 13 ,'- 

PETITE 1>E I.LXE 
CIGARS 

ftANPRINOHAM 
2ft 90 

27 /* 26;- vn roo 

OSDORNl 

36/. 35;. p<r 100 

IhrtB Bre Pi^ea 
« 1 pIiv<i(J lt» 4 iu LobJ. 
i.'Arna|i* PakI. 


PETITE DE LUXF- 
SI2P OSBOHNK. 

A vary i;tkeic« 
4iik«ill Mild 


2. Ciu^r Shape tit- bos ol ftO 15^6 bos of lOO 
A Shilhritj Oiua'' oi nunr<tiore 


No I b/* boa ol ftO. 12/. bor ICO. 

These dehghiful WhiffB are maile Iron ihe Bmall leavee 
«hich rannoi b« M»ed lot the iarue eaiM^nstve Cigars. 


No 2 OSDONNE 
10/B box 25, 20/6 box 50 









W l*. lj«ive in llic pasi given dtl the nuny ree»on» u’|>y 
Adey‘i Cigars are the hne»t qaalily. and llie 
greatest value that can be obtained In this country. 
But perhaps alter aLI« the greatest proof ol their value, is lu 
their enormous success in such a short space U lime. In 
three years I hey have oblained the laruest sale ol any 
sinule lirand ol high'i’bts Cjgais, I housands ol ciR**ir 
!«molsers who all their lives have smoked only imported 
Havanas, now smoke only Adeys, and it will be gralilying 
l<» lovc/s ol iheir country that the imports ol Havana Cigais 
is now on the oecUne. 

Suun alter receiving (he hrst order Irom King Edward 
Vk’r a<]Jed to our customers for these cigars, such names as 
ihe Earls Cnrlide. Craven. Gaiusboruiagh. Coslonh. Mayo. 
W.ildegrave; Vncounls Kliliank. Falkland. Muiu k. Ridiev : 
.Mid Lords Ariiutrong. Ampihill. Dynev<.r. Campbell. C'oehnne, 
Kuiliveii. Trayner. Willougliby de Broke. Farrar. Hvdo, 
Moslyn, Mount'Caihell. Olantavie, Walker. &r.. \c. 

We have received hundteds ol eUuely unsoliciied lesii- 
mouiaU sunilaf to that from Viscount EliLink : 
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Sui h names and testimonials should be conclusive evidence 
that our cigars open out a vista ol eA>o>menl to cigar smokers 
far beyond any they have previouily experienced. 



ADEY 6t CO.. 78 New Bond Si.. LONDON. W. 


THE CONTEMroRARY REVIEW 

Zqlk'% '‘La D^bAde*' p«le$ ioto mslftstficaoce 
before Mr., Noel Buitoo's account of hospital 
work aihongst the wounded in the Balkans. 
The shortage of doctors and onrsea was terrible, 
and amateurs were pressed into service. They 
proceeded a# follows :— 

put'oo, one of the white overcoats, snatched 
one of the lurnps of cottonwool which lay in a dish 
of "sublimate’* (a transparant fluid of whose 
chemistry we were alt ignorant), selected a w'ound, 
and began to Wash It. At flnt, finding the men 
wince. I tried to spare them; however gentle an 
amatetr may wish to be, bis dumsmesi must give 
eatm pain. But the ddetv hurried up. begged me 
not to waste dme, sci^ the wool and scrubbed the 
raw flesh as with a icrubiMng brush; then showed 
me how to rub in Iodine (almost as painfully caustic 
at the sublimate), digging It in with a small stick 
tipped with coctomwod. Fatigue and monoionv 
soon dispelled all sympathetic feeling in us, and 1 
was able to work as brutally as the 

M. M. Pattlson Muir writes charmingly of 
Sotpe Compensatioos of Age.'* Amongst 
them the most abiding are: a growing realisa* 
tioQ of the wisdom of Nature's plan of develop¬ 
ing the human type by intensifying the value of 
the personal life: and an increasing conviction 
that the meaning of reality is to be discovered, 
not by discussing phrases, but by '* winning 
life's confidence by long comradeship." 








THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


of'the Constitution, that we' are noiw*'rapidly 
becociing the mere slaves of a handful o( cool 
and astute party managers. 

Sydney Brook Brooks says: " \Vhat the 
Unionists meditate is not a fiscal revolution, 
but a revolution of our entire Imperial policy; 
and its value and expediency can only be judged 
in the light o( history and experience. 'Fhe 
noswer of history and of our own experience in 
the days when a system of Imperial Preference 
actually existed is. at any rate, emphatic 
enough. It is that you cannot put on Empire 
into a strait-waistcoat. We tried the experi¬ 
ment once, and discovered at a bitter cost that 
it did rw>t pay. 


II 


" A Wah-Book for the Empire " is the sub- 
of Archibald Hurd’s contribution to the 
February issue. He slates that the Imperial 
War-Book is essential to effective co^peratloa 
in the defence of the Empire. It cannot be pre¬ 
pared until each Dominion has studied, through 
Its own Defence Committee, its particular de¬ 
fence problems and prepared its War-Book 
corresponding in ^neral outlines to the Bririsb 
volume. When these companion books have 
been completed, then it will become the task of 
the Committee of Im(>erial Defence, sitting with 
representatives of the Dominions, to compile the 
great War-Book of the whole Empire, which 
will enumerate the perils which threaten every 
sectim of the Empire, will set forth the re¬ 
sources for defence provided by the Mother 
Country and the Dominioos in c^operatioo. and 
will specify the manner in which the whole 
defensive nfachinery of the Empire shaD be put 
Into operation. Arthur A. Baumann, bi " The 
Madness of Party." delivers some shrewd blows 
at the party system. He reminds us that durii^ 
the last twenty years the machinery of parties 
has so audaciouriy trampled upoa tto principles 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW. 

It Is far easier to be dull than witty, and as 
The English Jfeviev at times threatens to 
exhaust the available supplies of British 
originality we .*ire well salisfied with the normal 
level of the February number. John Masefield's 
mastery of verse Is not In dispute, but his effort, 
"The Daffodil Fields." Is rather a lumbering 
vehicle for so scant a screed, for there are over 
three hundred verses to describe a very mundane 
mixture of love and woe. " The Mn^ot," by 
Henri Fabre, is yet another revelation of the 
tireless patience of one whose investigations into 
the miracles of Nature might well supersede the 
teaching of classic s in schools. * 

Joseph McCabe impassionately surveys the 
"Decay ol Dogma in the Church," and manages 
to say some very unpleasant things; the gospel 
of honesty must, however, be preached and we 
hope the converts will be many. The Editor 
takes up the cudgels on behalf of Gilbert 
Cannan's novel, " Round the Corner," and 
advocates the business cooperation of authors 
and pubnshers. We fear that both parlies have 
a long way to go before the lion and lairb act 
as staged foe their benefit. The Editor r^ret- 
fully tells /in anecdote against the public and its 
wonderful taste in matters literary. Here it 
is:— 

The other day an American editor strolled Into 
the office. Twenty thousand,*' he sneered. " My 
circulatiofl is three million f " " Good heavens I 

what do you sell? Pyjamas?" I cried. " No, sir. 
Muck. A woman's paper! How? Canvassed. 
Got the women to write me what kind of stones 
they fancied. From thirty thousand regies I know 
the recipe. 1 buy a story and rewrite It—make all 
the boys fair and all the girls oval-faced. The 
author! Oh, you don't know your job. 1 buy him 
—1 edit his story for my throe mlltlon women. 
Art, did you say? What do they'know about art, 
Of care? I'm a merchant. Muck's their line, and 
i fee that they get It” 
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The Review of Reviews. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 

With the January issue ihe Archilecivrat 
Record, which was started eighceea years 
has inaugurated a new series in a much en* 
larged form. It is proposed to extend its field* 
so as to include, in addition to architecture, 
such kindred subjects as garden design, sculp* 
ture, decoration, furniture, etc., and its appeal, 
therefore, will be to the educated layman as 
well as to the architect and craftsman. The 
enlarged pages arc a great advantage for the 
fine plates (sixteen special plates and froriis* 

E iece in the prescni number) which iliustrate the 
itterpress. The January number contains an 
article on Ilford Manor (near Bradfordon- 
Avon) and its garden, for which special photo* 
graphs have been taken. Mr. W. H. Godfrey 
writes on famous buildings in Portugal, an 
article on some Oxford details of buildings is 
contributed by Mr. W. G. Newton, and there 
is a symposium on Sanatoria. The price of the 
review, which is published at Caxton House, 
is IS. net. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

The reader of the fPeitmmifer cannot com* 

E bin of short commons this month, the choice ts 
Bwilderingly catholic; one writer deals with the 
Austrian Army, while Mr. Elijah Greenleaf dis- 
cussc.a the question: “Was the Last Supper a 
Passover? Other articles deal with Anstotle, 
Goclhe, and LLszt. 

Mr. Henry Sturt indicates the ideal lines of 
“ A British University in London,” which 
should be “ (o) first-rate, (h) ccntr.nl, (c) Slate* 
controlled, (d) popular, and (e) free for all 
competent persons to teach In.** 

Mr, W. Turner raises some interesting ques¬ 
tions in his *' Commerce and Party Politics **:— 
The summary of the whole matter seems to be: 
First, that if the fiscal policy U not disturbed and 
p«aeo be preserved, it matters not what political 
party is in power, so far as the customary operatkm 
of the great Cyck of Trade is coocOTed, in the 
United Kingdom. Secondly, if war breaks out, the 
contestants alone suffer, but their neighbouring, or 
reciprocally trading nations benefit thereby. Thirdly, 
the commercial movement of bufine^ is a world* 
wide cne, which is only affected by universal causes. 

Abstract and concrete are found in Mr. P. 
Ferry's conglomerate, ” A History of the Teu¬ 
tonic Conscience.” The writer passes the 
following comparisons t— 

Ff^ch and English virtue is derived from social 
feeling: pi^sely the characteristic in which the 
G<^men nhture is lacking, at the quotations 
lekrted herelhake clear. Consequently, the Teutonic 
eopcfption of moralit)* is different. The German 


people are held together, not by the cement of 
feeling, but by a band of iron. To ask th^ to 
tamper with their army is to Invite them to be 
immoral. Without an army England would still 
remain a nation, but Deutschland would fall to 
atoms. A virtuous soldier does not ask to debate 
in a parliament; he studies a handbook. The 
flandwirterbruher tier Sotiaiwisserschaft^ (which 
bUinds in every home and Ubi ary), in three nr five 
volumes, in constant revision, full of international 
figurcK and facts on every thinkable question, repre¬ 
sents the nation more srientifically than a Chamber 
of Deputies. 


“WILD LIFE" DE LUXE. 

A NEW illustrated magazine of a very delight¬ 
ful character was issued last month entitled 
Wild Life, edited by Mr. Douglas English. It 
is an individual magazine, not only in scope and 
contents, but in the manner of its production, 
and has reached the high-walor level of beauty, 
charm, and distinction. As Its title suggests, 
the magazine will be devoted to nafur.al hUtory, 
and will represent the wild life of woodland, 
forest, and stream, reproducing the natural sur¬ 
roundings and atmosphere in which wild things 
live, move, and have their being. The January 
number is infinitely more fascioHtIng reading 
than any magazine of fiction; (he advanced 
student of natural history will find in its pages 
new facts, new theories, and new conclusions, 
while to the beginner there will be opened up 
a r>ew world of beauty and mystery recorded in 
simple language. 

In an interesting article on the wild cat, 
illustrated, as are all the other articles, with 
exceedingly beautiful photographs, Mr. Douglas 
English disputes the character of uncontrollable 
savagery which has been ^Iven to the wild cat 
in books. 

There are other fascinating and instructive 
articles on the eagle, the egret, the ring ousel, 
Hampshire hangers, and O. Spinipes (the sand 
wasp). 

Wild Life will be sold only by subscription. 
For one year (iz separate issues, z volumes), 
30 s. post free; for six months (6 separate issues, 

I volume), lys. 6 d. post free. The magazine is 
published by the Wild Life Publishing Com¬ 
pany, Dudley House, S^tbampton Street, 
Strand. 

Dr. E. J. Dillon, in hie notes in the Con^ 
temporary Review, covers the whole of the com¬ 
plicated situation in the Near East. Aher 
detailing the story of the Cdlcctlve Note and 
the history of the little Collective Note the 
Allies, he tells how the Bulgars again en¬ 
deavoured to effect ft rupture, and discusses 
the fate of the iCgeao Islands, etc. 






fuE Rirtkws Reviewed. 


THEOSOPHICAL MAGAZINES. 

V/RiTiHGiTi the Theosophut for January oo the 
i>r:st period of H. P. Blavatsky'a lifo, Madame 
Piasareff $aye H. P. B.*s life can tw divided 
into three well-defined periods: CbUdhoud and 
youth to her marriage (>331 to 1848); 7848 up 
to 1872 make up the mysterious years about 
which hardly any definite information can be 
had. Th^ third period lasted from 187a till her 
death, and was spent in America and India and 
in Europe amon^ many witnesses who knew her 
well. As a child she was very clairvoyant and 
in Nature saw a " mysteriouts " life of its own; 
she often conversed with birds and animals. 
Marguerite Pollard writes on Theosophical 
Ideas in Contemporary Poetry,*' and devotes the 
greater part of her article to comparing the 
mysticism of Veats and A. E. (George Russell). 
Vents, the says, is more drawn 10 the occult side 
of mysticism than A. E., who Is essentially a 
visionary and identifies himself with the life in 
Nature. Both have felt the inspiration of the 
East; both have succumbed to the magical fasci* 
natidln of ancient Irish legend. Mrs. Hes.ant 
concludes her paper on **Tbe Bearing of 
Religious Ideals on Social Re-organisatioQ." 
Baroness Melina tells of the impression made on 
her by the Boro-Budur—'* the silent ranks of 
Buddhas in meditation facing the massive 
mountain.*’ 

In the Thfoxophical Path for January 
George Wharton James, in his second paper on 
the Zunis in New Mexico, writes on **Thc 
Religious and Ceremonial l.ife of the Zunis. ” 
He tells some very interesting f.acts with regard 
to their devotion to rain-making. The rain- 
priests are not allowed to do any secular work, 
but simply pray and fast for rain. Every Zuni 
heliovcs that when they die they become rain¬ 
makers. After gathering the rain from the 
springs of the six regions of the world, it is 
poured by the rain-makers through the clouds. 
A very Interesting ^ticle this month is that by 
F. J. Dick on " Henri Poincar 4 on Space and 
Time.** Mr. Machell writes on the art of Rodin 
and F. S, Darrow gives “ The Life History of 
the Soul” as his sixth paper on "Studies in 

Orphism.” 

TTie Th0fjsophtcal Chrantel^ has many inter¬ 
esting papers, amongst them one on ” The So- 
ratled ‘ Primllive * Races and Human Evolu¬ 
tion '* by H. Travers, in which he raalotains 
that to describe certain races as “ primitive ” or 
” savage ” is, by the light of recent knowledge, 
proved to be a doubtful rendering, and that 
those commonly called ** primitive '"often show 
every sign of being a race with a long past 
behind them, and as races they are in their old 
age—not infancy, 
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Tbe /ntematianal Psychic CacetU, which we 
note has now reached its sixth number, seems 
to grow in interest each month. It contains this 
month a paper by Felicia Scatcherd on Abdul 
Doha, in which she relates how she brought 
Mr. W. T. Stead and Abdul Baba together and 
remarks bow*, from its inception, Thk Rrvibw 
OP Reviews has been a pulpit from which tbe 
leading tenets of Bahaism have been vigorously 
rnuncia led. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

The most noteworthy article of the month, to 
which the A/ueva dnfologia accords the first 
place, is one, over fifty pages in length, describ¬ 
ing the pari played by the Julian Navy In the 
recent war, with many details as to the ships 
and the persoMnfi employed. The editor, 
Maggiorino Ferrnris, who for years has been 
ihe champion of railway reform, returns to 
ihe subject of lhird<lass accommodation In ex¬ 
press trains. He quotes striking statistics to 
show the amaxing increase in the number of 
third-class travellers in England owing to the 
excellent accommodation provided for them, and 
points out that whereas 95 per cent, of English 
travellers go third class, only 83 per cent, of 
Italian travellers do so. T. Pcrelli points out 
that the decay of Turkish military prestige and 
the increase of Italian prestige in the eyes of 
her allies are among the factors that go to 
transform the internationnl situation. 

In an able article in the Fasse^a A/hetonaU 
the Duke of Guallieri complains of the way the 
epithet clerical is flung at every professing 
Catholic who takes part in public life. That 
there arc clericals, he admits—those who sut^ 
ordinate all their political actkin to the supposed 
interests of the papacy—but the young Catholic 
parly in the Italian Chamber is the very reverse 
of clerical, as it exists in the face of the papa! 
non expedit. 

Id the Fivista Jnternastorud0 the Rrv. A. 
Palmier! discusses the age-long religious 
antagonism ^tween Greeks and Bulgars, which 
be regards as one of the ” incurable ills ** from 
which Oriental Christianity suflers, and declares 
it is misleading to talk as though the existing 
alliance could endure for long. The alteratm 
of the French law (November, 1912) permitting 
In recherche de la paUmiii is exciting con¬ 
siderable interest in Italy, where the actual law 
depriving illegitimate children of any rights as 
far as their father is concerned was directly 
imposed on Italy in imitation of the clause in 
the French Code, which, 9% is well known, was 
drawn up at the command of Napoleon, whose 
hand has lain heavily for a whole century on 
the unmarried mothers of Latin countries. 
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THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

Da Tijdspiegel cootains a very readable coa» 
tribution or) Samarcand. akelching its glorious 
history, under Timour and others, and giving 
an account of some oi its traditions; much of 
whal'U told us can be found (more briefly, per¬ 
haps) in books of referencei but some of the 
details will be new to many readers, such as the 
legend of the Living King. Close to a hill 
out^de the city a mo.squc wns erected, by 
Timour, to the memory of a Mussulman martyr, 
Kaiim Ibn Abbas, who was behended at that 
spot. The 'story goes that, after the head wna 
cut off, the body grasped the head and sprang 
with it into a pit, and that the martyr U waiting 
there until the time arrives for him to come 
forth in glory. It bec.-^me a shrine at which 
pilgrims worshipped. In another contribution 
are set forth the reasons why we live, grow old 
and die; old ngi^ is a disease, entailing death, 
and is brought about largely by our method of 
feeding (to use an expressive term] and by our 
environment, empk^ying this last word in Its 
broadest sense. Tltc presence of two Greek 
destroyers in Dutch waters after the outbreak 
' of war in the autumn is discu&sed; such circum* 
stances endanger Dutch neutrality, with serious 
* consequences to Holland. 

A protest against the increase in the (Dutch) 
import duties forms one of the principal features 
of the current De Gids. What is done in other 
countrie's must not be taken as a pnitem for 
Holland; the conditions are so dilTcrent .and 
' Holland must be treated in nccordaoce with her 
peculiar circumstances. Protests are forth¬ 
coming from many manufacturers and enambers 
of commerce. A long account of a visit to 
Pompeii is given in this issue, as well as a 
pretty description of a village in Holland, with 
; a sketch of fts history through the ages and 
some of its legends, including the usual one in 
, which the devil claims a soul m return for ser¬ 
vices rendered. . 

The educational needs of caravan and cnnal- 
boat children are discussed in Fragen des Tijds. 

. The writer gives ao account of what is done in 
other countries, either by the State or through 
rivate philanthropy. In some parts of 
r.'ince, for instance, a private caravan is sent 
- to fairs and the showmen^s children are cared 
for and taught during the day, while the parents 
are busy, Savings banks and the way to 
*' manage them, w'ith reference to the new Prus- 
• slno law on tite subject, is also explained in 
'' another article; it may not always be good that 
t they shodld be entirely under State control. 

b There ar^ savings hanks in Prussia, to 
lay nothing of sociciirs with kindred objects. 


OP Review. 

THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 

J. Peru ob Guzham gives an account, in 
E.spafla Afodertia, of the restitution in 1814 of 
certain celebrated pictures that had been 

taken from Spanish castles and mansions by 
Frenchmen and others during the troublous 
times in the Peninsula a few years previously. 
The French authorities arranged the return of 
a large number of such treasures that bad found 
their way from Spain to France. In one in¬ 
stance a dealer offered a number of masterpieces 
to two English gentlemen for ;^4,ooo if de- 
Uvered In Lemdon, but he agreed to be content 
with ;^8oo if the Englishmen would take them 
in Pans, as he feared the risk of transmission to 
London. This aroused suspicion, and soon 
afterwards the Paris police had the matter in 
hand, with the result that the pictures were 
handed over to the original proprietor in Spain. 
*' The Rudimrniary Forms of the Picaresque 
Novel" are also discussed, the writer giving 
copious details of " Lazarillo," which may Iw 
termed the first attempt at portraying real life 
as distinguished from the wild stories of'magi¬ 
cians, etc., and the ultra-heroic romances of 
chivalry. 

Nuestro Tiempo has an article on the doc¬ 
trines of Henry George, In which the writer 
joins issue with Henry George in his views on 
the ownership of land, contending that the very 
arguments used in connection with proprietor¬ 
ship of other things can be applied with equal 
validity to the land. An instance is given, and 
the case against Henry George stated with con¬ 
viction. "An Interesting Embassy" is con¬ 
tinued; ihcre are some details concerning the 
first mariiage of Alfonso XII. and other matters 
affecting Spain in the 'seventies. An apprecia¬ 
tion of Canalejas, written originally for JLe 
CorrespondAni by the well-known editor of 
hfuesiro Tismpo, is re-puMished in this review— 
this time in Spanish. 

Ciudad de Dios furnishes some figures con¬ 
cerning the progress of the Dowry System for 
the poorer classes, whereby the young people are 
encouraged to save, so that when they desire to 
marry they have a dowry or a small fund where¬ 
with to make a start. Although the first of 
these Dowry Savings Banks was establish^ 
only in the summer of 1909, yet there are now 
more than one hundred in fuU work and many 
others in course of formation. Such a system is 
a powerful agent in the prevention of Immorality 
among certain classes, while It also induces 
young people to remain in the rural districts (Ip 
Spain, at least), because they are likely to suffer 
loss migration to a town. The true aima of 
a workmen’s association are set forth, in another 
contribution, by T. Rodriguez. 



THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


A CHAMPION OF WOMANHOOD.' 

By DR. MAX NORDAU. 


W HA1' a gcHxl cause lhat of 

women's rights must .surely 
be that even the militant 
suffragettes cannot injure 
it, nor deter men from 
iha^imniuKJu^ly defending it! 

Jt is true that at the present time, s[)eaking 
generally, the only voices tu be heard on 
the women’s question are lifted up in order 
angrily to oppose or deride the claims of the 
feminine half of mankind to their rightful 
place in the sun, while the very numerous 
body of men who are strong friends of the 
equal rights of the sexes are conspicuously 
silent. This is no doubt partly because they 
think that the question has already gone 
beyond the stage of theoretiral discussion, 
and has entered that of practical legislation, 
and partly because they credit women with 
no longer needing any male advocate, since 
they are themselves well able to represent 
their own claims. Considerations of this 
kind, however, have not prevented M. Jean 
Finot from breaking a lance for the women 
with splendid impetuosity. He has dedi¬ 
cated to the women’s question an imposing 
volume (‘’The Problem of the Sexes.” By 
M. Jean Finot. London : Nutt. New York: 
Putnam’s Sons). Vhich is one of the best 
and most comprehensive works so far written 
on the subject. 

A SUPREME 01»TIMIST. 

M. Jean Finot requires no introduction to 
the English reader. His chief works, ” The 
Philosophy of Longevity ” and '* Race 
Prejudice,” have been translated into 
English, and are as much esteemed in this 
country os on the Continent, fn addition to 
•his extraordinary gifts as a writer, fostered 
by his wide and comprehensive reading, he 
possesses two qualities which explain and 


justify his remarkable succo^^s—his unerring 
feeling for what is occupying men’s minds 
at the moment, and an exalted confident 
optimism, which is peculiarly welcome in 
these days, when our greatest desire is for 
positive values, allirmation of life, and con* . 
struct!VC ihouglu. His new* book also pro¬ 
claims on every page his robust faith in the 
preponderance of good in human nature and 
his confident trust in upward progre^ and 
continual improvement in all conditions. . 
” Man is intended to realise through his own 
strength what the gods never dar^ to create 
or even to wish: happiness and concord on 
earth, all happy through all and foe the 
benefit of all! ‘ But these are Utopian 
ideas! * the sceptics say in derision. ' The 
lime is at hand,’ answer the enthusiasts. 
But w'e say the effort is of high beauty, 
even if it should lead to disillusion. Man iS' 
chiefly great through the greatness of his 
will, through the immensity of his desire. 
We owe progress only to discontent with 
the existing slate of things. Moreover, one 
can never demand enough from life, for 
its possibilities far surpass our most daring 
dreams.” 

M. Finot attributes the evils of society— 
which he docs not ignore - to a particular 
reason. Everything is bad bi^c<nuse one half 
of mankind lives under unjust laws. 

OUTSIDK THE PAI.E. 

Women are excluded from the right of ' 
suffrage, fmm legislation, and from the 
control of the law. “ One decides for them, 
mostly against them, always without them.” 
The woman has only the right to turn to. 
her lord and master and (u say to him, 

” Behold your work. Have you the courage 
to affirm that your destiny and mine are con¬ 
ducted sensibly and justly ? I have let you 


* ** Thtt PrebteB of tb« Mm." Bf M. Jvon yiiwt. (Loodoo: Nutt. N«« Vorlr: PutnAtn's Sons.) 
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manage affairs through an endless succession 
of centuries. 1 have patiently and siibmis* 
sively kept silent while you made this earth, 
which should have been a paradise, into a 
place of suffering and tear.s. Jt is lime to 
confront you and to demand niy rights. 
It will be no use for you to refuse them by 
referring to my faults. You yourself have 
made the woman whnt she is to>day.*' 

Now 1 am by no means sure that the chief 
reason that society is in such a bad way is 
that woman h<as not had an equal share In 
forming it. One can, however, at least 
Invite her co-operation. She will hardly 
achieve a more complete failum than unaided 
, man in his self-glori heat ion. 

MAN THR MtDDI.KK. 

Perhaps M. Finoi is too optimistic 
when he 5uppos<>s that the evils of the 
declining birlli-rnte, alcoholism, the per¬ 
petration of crime, the dissipation of 
^ public money, and ne|)oiism would be 
considerably ameliorated and would soon 
disappear if women were to take the destinies 
of mankind In hand. Vet he may be right 
r when he expresses the conviction that under 
i the influence of the mothers the ever-pnfsent 
menace of war, which poisons the life of 
nations'and ruins them, would vanish. The 
extension of the franchise to women, all 
aspiring towards the same ideals, would in 
i the first place bring about the liniitH'ion of 
* armaments, then disarmament, and more 
\ quickly than one thinks *'the golden dream 
: of peace.” 

5 EXIT THE BRUTE. 

^ This train of thought leads .M; Fjnot 
to a surprising formula of progress: '* The 
rise of civilisation goes hand in hand 
with a decrease of violence and brute 
strength. In their place politeness, gentle 
‘ habits, goodness, and neighbourly love 
. would take root. These traits are rightly 
, or wrongly claimed as essentially feminine. 

Progress consists, therefore, in the man 
> striving more and more to become like to 
the woman.” To me this seems question¬ 
able. It would appear, on the contrary, 
that sr> far from man’s endeavouring to 
^ become tq^ore feminine, the tendency is in 
i exactly theijpposite direction. It is, in fact, 
woman who seems to tend towards the mas¬ 


culine in dress, in behaviour, in manner of 
thinking. She wears an open waistcoat and 
necktie, and the most advanced type screws 
a monocle in her eye, cuts her hair short, 
and perches a soft felt liat on her head. 

THE MANNISH WOMAN. 

She smokes, likes to loll about with crossed 
legs, talks and laughs loudly, and gi>es out 
of her way to annoy as best she can chance 
neighbours tn pubfic places. It cannot be 
said that only the most badly educated 
women behave so rudely. This ill-breeding 
is a tendency, a favourite fashion, which 
Is systematically practised in the so-callcd 
best women’s circles. And what is to be 
said of the sporting woman, w ho.se sole am¬ 
bition is to excel the man in nth let ic prowess 
and even in braggadocioof physical strength ? 
It is just possible, however, that this is only 
a transition stage, a period of aberration, and 
excess in the struggle—in itself justifiaDle— 
of w’oman for equality, and that later, when 
the fight is over and the victory won, woman 
wtU find her real nature again. 

M. Find gives a concise and exact, yrt 
picturesque, review of the status ol women 
in the principal nations and the most impor¬ 
tant religions of the world, both past and 
present, and sums up the opinions of load¬ 
ing minds on the subject. 

WOMAN THE MALIGNED. 

Nor dties he pass over in silence 
the evil that has been 'alleged of women 
in twenty languages, in verse and prose, 
with pseudo - scientific .seriousness and 
bulTooii malice, and seiTies the oppor¬ 
tunity in passing of devoting a few 
illuminating lines to the mad driveller 
Weininger, whose idiotic outpourings arc 
lauded as a manifestation of genius by cer¬ 
tain imbeciles. ” Half fool, half pedant, 
he had the courage to bring into a system 
the ideas which his reasoning madness, fed 
by the truths and especially the errors of 
all women-haters, suggested to him. His 
boundless assertions, jostling one another, 
are surprising. One is grateful to him for 
thinking hts cold, cruel, unexpected thought * 
to the end. It is that of a madman whom 
nothing checks or holds in restraint. His 
madness flashes like lightning over hts 
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reasoning. 'I'he success of his doctrine 
resembles that of certain petty religions 
which are preached by fervent and delirious 
enthusiasts, and this mixture of scientific 
truths, imprecations, violent and passionate 
abuse, does not fail to charm those who are 
his object.*’ 

Slit OA1.AHAU. 


psychological analysis, he makes the 
maternal instinct of woman, her love, com- 
passion, and devotion the fundamental 
feature of her emolumal life, and infers the 
most splendid moral and aesilieiic develop¬ 
ments as a probable, or at least possible, 
consequence. 

‘ * P KKPECT W OM AN- -NOBl. V I 'L ANN El >. ’ * 


M. Finot, speaking in defence of woman, .. 

answers every single reproach which has He goes bolcliy also into Ihe queslion of 

ever been heapcnl upon her. “ She is natur- sexual morality. In a delicate dis< ussi 
ally weak-minded," Mobins assures us with «hdt. with our present expeneuMS and 
unvarnished roughness. Tins " nalurally methods of research, must l)C called the 
weak-minded per^n," M. Finot reminds us, insoluble problem of the sexmil needs in 
is making her way in ever-lncreasing nuiti- man and woman, he deci^s he can asso rt 
bers into the open professions; she becomes woman is less sexual than man, and 

doctor, barrister, engineer, physical scien- he thinks that m a society in whith her 

tist, philosopher, and everywhere surpass <*5 influence would be stronger than man s she 

the male competitor. The foremost place is might raise man to her own standard of self- 
no longer refused to her as a writer. A control and reserve, chei k his a>veto«snc«, 
woman has with the consent of two hemi- and teach him really monogamous habits, 
spheres received the Nobel prize for lltera- VVe are not prevonurd from sharing this 
ture. She is wanting in the gift of Invcn- hope, although the poetry and novels ol 

tion? M. Finof enumerates the inventions women during the Iasi dw'^dc leave the 

which from lime immemorial have been question <ipcn to considernblc doubt, 
attributed to women, and which have in part w Like all intelligent adhercius of * 

fundamentally transformed civilisation, and^^^tighls, M. Finol also emphasises with g 
he makes highly inicresting statements con- force that the possession of equal rights 
cerning patents for inventions which have docs not mean equality, and that Nature has 
been taken out in France by women of lal^ allotted to cither sex certain spheres a 
years. Woman is untruthful? He proves, activity which cannot be interchanged. 


after Lonibroso, (hat the dependence of 
women alone has weakened her natural 
impulse to truth to the point of atrophy, and 
that lying has become the means of defence 
and protection of the weak against the 
tyranny and brutality of man. 

After an excursion into the domain o( 
embryology, anatomy, and physiology, 
which he studies in regaiti to the peculiari¬ 
ties and differences of the sexes with a sure¬ 
ness of knowledge and clearness of 
exposition surprising in one who is not a 
specialist, M. Finot draws a highly attrac¬ 
tive picture of the future development of the 
free woman, with equal rights, as he 
imagines her. His generous sympathy 
lends the picture features which Nature 
perhaps will not give to it. Yet the coolly 
judicious and even the sceptic can agree 
with him when, with great delicacy of 


HKLPMATK, NOT SIAVK. 

Marriage will always remain unshaken. 
Women will continue to be the nirner-slonc 
of the family, the guardian of the home, 
ihc teacher of her children; but she is to 
conduct the household according 10 modern 
scientific methods, not as a kitchen slave, 
but as a well-informed housewife, who in 
her sphere of activity practicalIv applies the 
teaching of focxl chemistry and political 
economy. 

If gratitude be one of the feminine virtues 
“-and there is no reason to doubt it—then 
women must give M. Jean Finot a place in 
thttr hearts. For of all the famous men 
who have hitherto written about women, no 
one has shown such heart-felt affection and 
enthusiastic appreciation as the eloquent 
author of " The Problem of the Sexes." 




Notable Books of the Month. 


TWO DANISH HEROES.• 

Unfortunatbly loo few people will have had 
ihe chance of hearing from Capt. Mikkclaen's 
own lip& the account of hi a three years* sojourn 
in Greenland, but he gives us here in his b^k a 
wonderfully interesting story written with a cer> 
tain lightheartedness, even though the happen¬ 
ings were tragic. Most of this time he sp^nt 
alone with one companion, Iversen, his object 
being to find the relics of Mylius Erichsen's 
expedition, which had perished in the attempt to 
explore North Greenland. In this he was par* 
tially successful, finding various letters and 
some of their note-books. Though this was the 
chief object of the expedition, the reader is apt 
to lose sight of it in the ab^rbing interest of 
Mikkeisen's adventures. Nis narrative is always 
interesting, though at first the diary of the route 
of his expedition was naturally of a monotonous 
nature. 

After he had found the relies of Erich.sen and 
turned homeward, his story becomes crowded 
with incident. It tells how two men struggled 
against almost superhuman obstacles, they suf¬ 
fered sickness which rendered it almost impos¬ 
sible to walk, and, beginning their return on 
short rations, they gradually were reduced to 
nothing. Struggling on, they reached the 
Qorthernenost of a line of depdis, and thought 
their worst danger was over, only to find (hat 
three depOts in succession containf^ nothing, all 
the food having been used for the <\ogs. Finally, 
abandoning everything, even their di.irks, they 
managed at last to re^ich 
B sealing post where 
food in plenty was oh- 
tainahle. Remaining there ' 
a short time, they re¬ 
turned to thi^ircomr.ades and 
their ship, only to find 
the ship crushed in (lie 
ice and their comrades dc- 
pixried. There were plenty 
of stores, so there was no 
fear of hunger, but they 
were .soon threatened by a 
worse calamity — that of 
madness brought on by 
solifudr, for it was a year 
and a half before they were 
re!»cued. In some ways 
this is the most interesting* 

•/-Oif ,^the Arctic. By 
Capt. Ejttar Mjkkelscn. 

(Heinemann. i%p. net.) 


pan of the book, a$ it gives a deep Insight 
into the human mind. Talking and dream¬ 
ing were the two things that saved them. 
Mikkelsen tuiys : It is a sad spectre that haunts 
us here, and we try all sorts of things to keep 
it off. Wc talk .Hway dpspcmtcly of trivial 
things, not daring to step, for silence gives the 
ghost its chance, and wc cannot but hear the 
inevitable W’hispcr of reproach. And ao we 
chatter away, caring little what we talk of or 
w'hat we say, only striving to keep the flow of 
words going without a break. Silence is golden 
-everywhere but here; for us, speech—con¬ 
tinued speech—is the only saving grace, and 
‘»ilencc must be av^ded at any nosl." 

'* What can wc find to talk about up here 
where nothing happens? It rs hard to begin, 
but as we go on we man.*)ge to keep It gojng. 
Wc cling 10 a topic like drowning men to a 
plank, thrashing it all out over and over again*— 
it may give rise to a chance remark which in its 
turn can provide us with a new opening to follow 
up and keep us going for the rest of the day. 
Politics make a splendid subject, and are easy 
to talk alxiut. One of us takes the part of a 
staunch Conservative, the other becoming a 
Soci.illst of the deepest dye.** Laier he writes i 
*' Sleep is a whole new world, for there arc 
dre.ims—dreams wherein one moves among 
other human beings, freed from the prison which 
is closed about our waking life. It Is a joy to 
bring back to reality the remembrance of such a 
dream—that was a splendid one, with all those 
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people ID it. 1 must remember to tell Iver about 
that I And then one falls a-drea^g again, of 
Denmark, Copenhagen, and of life that moves 
so many ways about the world. It is good to be 
able to spend some hours of the twenty •four 
away from this monotony of ice and snow; one 
leads, as it were, a double life, and the hardest 
dny or the most weary ends in the pleasant 
world of dreams.*' 

Throughout the narrative the unconquerable 
optimism of the men is always breaking out, and 
one realises that without that optimism it would 
have been impossible to have accomplished what 
they did. 

The whole book Blls one with an immense 
admiration for men like Mikkclsen and Iversen, 
who htkve braved the Arctic snows, but at the 
same time the thought springs up as to whether 
the results achieved are worth the risk and hard* 
ships endured. 

A HISTORY OF SOCIALISM IN 
, ENGLAND.* 

PROi'tasoR Foxw£LL, in his valuable intrO' 
duct ion to Menger's '* Kight to the Full Pro¬ 
duct of Labour " (1809), shows conclusively 
how useful a history of English Socialist 
thought might be, and Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb, in their " History of British Tradic 
Unionism," express the opinion that a 
treatise on Chartism would constitute a neces¬ 
sary and valuable addition to the history o( 
British Labour. The book under review con¬ 
tains holh a consecutive history of British 
Socialist thought and Chnrtisnv Although the 
point of view of the author is Socialistic, yet the 
book is sufBcicntly scientific and systematic to 
ofTorcl a comprehensive and accurate view of the 
theoretical and pr.nctjcaj work of British social 
reformer.s social cntlcs, .and Labour leaders of 
the last one hundred and fifty years. The book 
is divided into three parts. The first deals with 
the industrial and agricultural revolution tn the 
second half of the eighteenth century, with the 
dissatisfaction and social criticism arising frmn 
those economic changes. We are ioti^uced 
into the land reform speculations of Thomas 
Spence and 'fhomaa Paine, the communistic 
logic of William Godwin, the acute criticistns of 
Charles Hall, the organising work of Thomas 
Hardy, the founder of the London Correapood- 
ing Society, which the author regards as the 
first political organisation of English Labour 
(1792-1799). Esp<^aUy interesting are the 
dhopters 00 the ethical and natural right basis 

* GerckickU dei Sostolirmui sti England. 
M. Beer. (Published by J. H. W. Diets, Stutt¬ 
gart, 1913. pages. Price 7s. 6d.) 


of British Socialism, on tlic influence of the 
statistician Patrick Colquhoun, the economic 
writings of Ricardo, the currency schemes of 
Thomas Attwood, and the work of the greatest 
British Socialist, Robert Owen. 

'fbe second part is given to Chartism. With 
the author as our guide wc trace the political, 
economic, and theoretical sources that hrst 
revolutionary movement of the British working 
classes. We see lU rise and the various stages 
of its development, its teachers and leaders, Us 
sacrifices, drawbacks, struggles, victories, and 
failures. In method, style, and mastery of the 
subject this part is probably the Ih'sI of the bonk. 
An instructive episode of CfuiriUm was Syn¬ 
dicalism, to which British Labour succumbed in 
the years 1832-1834. All the ideas that have 
been lately Introduced from France, and to which 
wc partly owe the great strikes of 1911 and 
1913, were well known to British Unbour in the 
two years which followed the Reform Bill of 
1833. Direct economic action, the general 
strike, contempt for Parliamentary methods, 
relentless class war—all those notions appear 
to have been the product of British thought of 
eighty years ago. 

The failure of Chartism ushered in t lie Liberal- 
Labour period, during which the British working 
classes became pacific Trade Unionists, co-; 
operators, and Liberal politicians, until the lost 
strikes of I$97 and 1898 ns well as the Taff 
Vale decision of 1900 led to the formation of the 
Labour Representation Committee, or the 
Labour Party. The third part of the book is 
devoted to tiK political history of British Labour 
from 1855 to 191a, ns well as to the history of 
the Social Democratic Federation, the Socialist 
l.caguc. the Isibian Soriciy, and the British 
Socialist Party. 

In the course of his work the author throws 
some side lights on the economic and political 
conditions of the country. Some of his most 
interesting observations concern the cry about 
the decadence of England. The prophets of 
calamity, it w6uld appear, have always b^n with 
us. Froor the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century to this day they have not censed 
troubling the conscience of the nation. Sir Wil¬ 
liam Petty wrote bis " Political Arithmctick " 
(1690) 30 combat the fears generated by the 
dangers which, it was alleged, threatened Eng¬ 
land frvMTi the might Ht^land. In the middle, 
of the eighteenth century, on the eve of the in¬ 
dustrial revolution, R^^rt Wallace endeavoured 
to dispel the prophecies concerning foreign 
invasions and economic ruin which were sup¬ 
posed to threaten the country from Prance. In 
the middle of the nineteenth century the French 
refugee, Led^ Rollin, saw England In decay. 
And even English writers considered modern 
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machinery and fndustrial development ns a sure 
sign of the approaching downfall of the British 
nation. At the end of tbo oinetcrntli century 
European and American writers were food of 
expatiating on the decline and fall of the Empire. 
The author^ on the contrary, in the last chapters 
of his book, believes that Grout Britain is in the 
midst of a process of rejuvenation, and be 
ascribes the present symptoms of unrest to the 
workings of that process from which the nation 
will emerge renewed in strength and as a model 
of social reform democracy. 

I'hc rmlbor writes a cUtar, crisp German, free 
from all intricacies of the profes«»ria 1 style. The 
index and the blbliogniphies of the book form a 
useful guide for the student of British social 
history. 

An English tran.shdion U imduuhiedly 
desirable. If such a ironsUilion is contemplated 
soiTte chapters would fuive to be re-written and 
adnptetl to English views, h might al»o he* 
advisable to start with Thomas More, and to 
describe the social reform tendenoes which 
made ihemselvcs noiict^able during and after the 
Civil War, so as to present the English public 
with u complete history of Socialist thought. 


A MAD EMPEROR.* 

HtsTOKV has few more strange and tragic 
stories than that of Paul, the Czar Russia, 
whose mother w.'is certainly Catherine the Great, 
the Semiramis of the North, hut whose paternity 
was ever doubtful 

The object of Mr. Walisaewski's hook is to 
examine how far outside political and social cur¬ 
rents peneirnied .ind influenced ihe Russia of 
that time, and how in the person of Paul and in 
the character of his government they were com* 
bined with elements of stability or disorder, of 
conservatism or revolution. Tht fasesnation of 
the book to most readers, however, will be the 
character of Paul himself. He was a nervous, 
trembling babe, taken away from bis mother by 
Peter III. and brought up apart from hpr. Ugly, 
bald in early youth, thin and delicate, the ques¬ 
tion as to whether in Inter years he was whc^ly 
or partially mad is diflicult to answer. The Eng¬ 
lish Dr. DimsdaJe declared that be was not an 
epileptic, that when be was past forty he mje^ed 
the usual health of average persons, was robust 
and capable of supporting fatigue; that his 
memory was unusually go^, and that though 
physickly most lunatics become stout Paul 
always remained thin» So far the doctor. 

* Paul thi' First of Rustic, tho Son of 
C<Uherim' Jhr Great, By K. Waliszewski. 

-(Hrmfrrnhn. 4$,^. net.) 


His mother encouraged him in precocious 
affairs with her ladies-in-waiting; no regularity 
in his studies was possible because his attendance 
at Court functions was imperative. Moreover, 
though bis memory was good, bis head was not 
strong enough for the mass of information 
poured into it, which only helped him to imuginc 
that he was in truth far and away superior to 
all with whom he came in contact 

The first wife his mother chose for him was 
tVilhelmina of Hesse-Darmstadt. ^he died in 
three years and was succeeded by Sophia Doro¬ 
thea of Wurtemberg, whose name, according to 
Russian f.jsliion, w;ts changed on her marriage 
to Marie Feoclorovna. The young people were 
quite happy at first, and their son, Alexander, 
wax a great joy to them .and a beautiful child. 
Cnllierinc, however, took him away to be 
educated after her own theories, and the first 
rcfrult was that the child was deafened through 
her command that Iw should be uccustonted to 
the noise of cannon. 

Here is a list of Paul's good qualities. He 
liked good music, wcll-chosen players,, and 
simple food; he disliked gambling, w.is fond of 
his children and gentle wnh them, and was to n 
certain extent rdigious, but his chief interest 
was in the army and navy. It would seem as if 
we were going to read about a very pleasant 
young man, but the great defects of his 
character b^an to show early. Cowardliness 
was inherent, and be was changeable. When 
he came to the throne, for Instance, he appointed 
a m.xn named Glinka to two Important Governor¬ 
ships one after another, dismissed him from his 
service a fur a few months, then reinstalled him 
and mad*5 him Governor of Novgorod nod then 
of St. Petersburg. In the course of two years 
he bad again dismissed his service, then 
made him Privy Councillor and given him a 
large grant of land. History docs not record 
w'hat the man's ups and downs cost him 
mentally. • 

Catherine the Great, who at all events loved 
her country, decided that her son was not a 
fit successor to her, and it is supposed willed 
the throne away from him, the Czardom of 
Russia not being originally hereditary. Paul is 
said to have destroyed this will at his dying 
mother's bedside and to have proclaimed him¬ 
self Emperor almost before the breath was out 
of her body, and from that hour he seems to 
have been obsessed with the idea that a sort of 
divinity had descended upon him, and that there¬ 
fore no wt>rd of bis was ever to he criticised and 
every command obeyed. Through this book we 
have detail after detail of the mad doings to 
which this kd him. He went to Moscow to be 
rrtywned; there was no palace there suitable for 
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nil the ceremonial he Insisted upoQ» so he took 
possession of soirieone else's palncc» and in one 
ni^ht every one of the beautiful old trees round 
it was felled and cleared away. 

He decided that he would be a priest, and as 
such receive the confessions of his f<unily and 
officials, causing^ vestments of great splendour 
to be prepared for the occasion; but the Holy 
Synod adroitly availed themselves of a Canon 
debarring a priest who had married a second 
time from cclebruiing the Mass, which led him 
to abandon the idea. However, he wore the 
canonical vestments over his uniform and riding 
boots during the military parades! Anecdote 
after anecdote of this kind Is given in a volunK 
which needs all these diversions to relieve the 
aombrencss. 

In his politiuil affairs Paul was as extraor¬ 
dinary ns in his home government. He made 
friends with England, despatching men to help 
against Napoleon, so that in Jersey and 
Guernsey numbers of Russian soldiers and 
sailors were domiciled; then Ite determined to 
quarrel with her and conquer India, so ihat he 
and Napcjlcon could divide the world between 
them." It is almost impossible to r&dise tlie 
amount of terror crowded into the short four 
years of his reign. Reduced at lost to despeni- 
tion the officials of his Court, even his own son, 
conspired against him, and in i8ox occurred the 
terrible scenes when, Itdpless nod defenceless, 
he was strangled in his own bedroom. Says a 
French writer, in s{>cnking of his end, “This 
death had to be, but woe to those who were 
responsible for iL'* 


THE CHILDREN'S CRUSADE.* 

Seven hundred years ago medieval Kur^K 
had fallen into its chronic slate of indifference 
towards religion. Some of the spasmodic 
Crusades had start^ and failed, and people 
had turned instead to their own business, when¬ 
ever their overlords would lei them. Suddenly a 
young shepherd, named Stephen, living near 
Cloyes ho Touraine, had a vision when watching 
his sheep. It seemed to him that God appeared 
to him in the shape of a pilgrim and gave him a 
letter which he was to take to Jerusalem and 
then free the Holy Sepulchre. Moreover, his 
sheep prostrated themselve.s before him and 


* The Distant Lamp. By Harold Begbie. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 


acknowledged in him something divine. It was 
an age of miracles and believers in relics, and 
so when this thirieen-year-old boy proclaimed 
aloud to his companions that the Crusades bad 
been a failure because men who were often 
wicked had attempted to free ihc Holy Land by 
means of war, and that only the pure and holy, 
represented by the children, could accomplish Its 
freedom, small wonder Is it that everywhere the 
contagion spread and little children came pour¬ 
ing out from town after town at the cry of the 
shepherd boy. King Philip, hearing of this, 
ordered that the children should go homo, and 
many obeyed, but Hope Innocent apparently took 
no heed. Students, women, and girls in many 
cases joined the children, of wltom we are told 
in the “ Chronique de Laon that some 30,000 
placed them^fves undet Stephen's orders. 

Before they reached Marseilles, along the road 
people and children had been asking, “But how 
are we to cross the sea? “ God wills It, He will 
provide the way, w.is the answer. Then comes 
the terrible sequel. In front of the children was 
the sea and no miraculous convoy. Two men, 
Hugue Ferri and Glllaume de Porqueres, came 
to the leaders of the dc.spairing children to tell 
them that they had seven boats ready to carry 
them across tlte sea and that It would be done 
for the love of God, without payment. These 
infamous men had quite another purpose. In 
those days there was a big slave market in Asia 
Minor, and at Bagdad white children were 
eagerly bought. Of all that crowd of children 
few ever again reached their native land, fewer 
still their own homes. The Crusade was not 
confined to France; some of the children fell by 
the road and were taken in by friendly hands in 
other countries, and some few were liberated 
from slavery many years after ; some died under 
the torture Inflicted because they would not give 
up their religious faiih. 

Mr. Bcgbic has revived this forgotten story of 
a terrible catastrophe. Even in cntyclupsdias 
no menti<Mi *is made of it Buried in old- 
fashioned French history, ihe story may be found, 
and we have it given herc^ dressed in fictitious 
robes, but subscaoti.’illy historical. The figures 
stand out clearly. The mother and her struggles 
between the love of God and the love of her 
son, the student brothel^ who sacrificed all, the 
merry sister and the burly father. The picture 
of tbc old-fashioned town of Chateneuf, its 
Streets and Inhabitants, would be interesting m 
itself even wiihoue the pathos of a moving story 
of one of the strangest events in history. 
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ThU month Lher« have appeared two present¬ 
ment* by modern author* of what they suppose 
the Christ would be like If He were embo*!^ on 
earth at tho present day. The Fool in Christ/* 
by Gerhart Hauptmann (Mcihtien and Co. 6*. 
Translated by Thomas Seliaer), will be eap^-rly 
read by those who know the work of the g.eiit 
mystic^ German and playwright, who has «o 
lately been awarded iIk Nobel prize for Uieraiure. 
Emmanuel Quint, the son of a carpenter, is de¬ 
scribed as wander Inf; penniless, raftged, without 
any rights, at the mercy of the law. He is agonised 
because of the conventionalism and unreality of tha 
Church's teaching and compelled by irresistible 
Itrmulsc to speuk to the people, calling out to them: 
" Here in this world suffering it happiness. 
BkfMed are ye when men shall hate you.'* Neoes- 
aarlly. Quint sots the bureaucrats of Germany 
at ckfiance. From place to place he Is driven 
forth with contumely, but from time to time 
Is surrounded b^ earnest souls wlw attach 
themselves to him, believing him (o be the 
Saviour. A terrible cataatrophe occurs, when a 
young girl, m wIkwc family he had been received 
as A guest, leaves her home and follows him, no 
one Sieving that Quint can be innocerU of her 
abduction. Stoned, eviily treated, falsely accusod 
of murder, he, when released from prison, 
wanders away into the country, knockii^ occa- 
simtally at dovs, and when questioned answering, 
" 1 am Christ; give me a night's lodging." None 
take hnn in. and, months after, his body was 
found, a rigid, crouching corpse above St. 
Gothard's Hospice. 

Does Hauptmann really intend to portray a 
ntodern Christ in this aimless, wandering 
weakling? l*he strength of the bo<^ lies in the 
wonderful description of the Silesian peasantry. 

The other novel, The Prophet, by P. P. Sheehan. 
(T. Fisher Unwin, bs.), tells a story much more 
akin to our Anglo-Saxon ideas. Jhe preaching 
of hU hero, the Professor, is much the same 
in essence^" God is love. Cud Is In us, and 

. there Is nothing real but that." But his action b 
different. Both Quint and the Professor perform 
miracles, but the latter appears to us as a person 
having power, authority, and a calm benignity 
more in accordance wish the idea of the Saviour 
bred in us from childhood than is the Quiot of 
Gerhart Hauptmann. 

Child 0/ ttu Storm. By H. Kider Haggard. 

(Caascl). 6s.) 

fi momentous accouM of Allan Quatermaln** stay 
in Zululand at the time when Cetewayo and 
Umbelcd were fighting for the succession to King 
Panda. ^‘Thslr father was too weak to decide 
between their pretensions, saying, " when two 

' young bqlts quarrel they had better ffgbt it out." 


The picture of Allan Quatormain, as a young 
man, ^ving publicly the promised kiss to the 
beautiful woman who is the bad genius of the 

story is emking. , 

The " Child of the Storm ’’ is this woman, who, 
driving two men mad with jealousy of each othCT, 
is suppoeed to have been the ultimate cause of the 
terrible fight at the Tugcia when Cetawayo con¬ 
quered his brother. 

The Poodle.Woman. By ^VnncsWy Kenealy. 

(Sunley Paul. 6s.) 

luctioo is often an effectual means of advancing a 
Cause, and so we have " Votes for Women " 
novels. MJes Kenealy Is the pioneer with ** The 
Poodle-Woman,** In which the law as regards 
the married Englishwoman b the theme. 
Naturally, consequences are raixly so bad q« the 
law might make them ^ it were carried out to lu 
fullest extent, and what thb might bo Miss 
Kenealy's novel is intended to show. 

A wealthy man, who is a country magoatCi Make* 
love io a m^ry. bright Irish girl. He marricK 
her, but takes good care to k^ the strings of 
the money-bag. Ignorant of the world, she has 
idealised her lover, and too late finds tliat ho is 
stolid and spUeful. Her husband kms her 
penniless amidst luxury, insista upon parUng her 
frm the friend who has been as a mother to her, 
and compds her to receive hit mistress until it 
suits him to take the btter on a tour round the 
world. Returning, he demands that she should 
return to him and her wifely duties. When she 
refuses, be take* away from her their two-year-old 
child to give it into tlto care of the poodle-wosnan. 
Miss Kenealy gives the law which permits this, 
chapter and verse, but the effect is marred by too 
long-windedness and a bitterness which, permis- 
sibb In the victim herselT, is scarcely so in the 
teller of ber tfory. 

The Re 4 Hardest. By Nevk'man Flower. (Cassell. 

6 *) 

Written be^ire the outbreak of the Balkan War, 
this novel giver a good idea of the reasons for the 
enmity between Serbs and Austrians, the hatred 
of Queen Draga, and the preference of the people 
for the Karageorgevich over the ObreiMvich 
dynarty. But it would be a good novel even if it 
were not linked Co the present trouble in Europe. 
The interest Is immediate and continued; the 
characters, spies and plotters, the lady and her two 
lovers, Draga and ner servants, are all Ufelike. 
The chapter in which b described the assassina¬ 
tion of the King and Queen, and the episode ia 
which Colond Slana, a debauchee and a liar, 
fights and heroically dies In defence of Draga la 
very realistic. 

Harry the Coekney. By Edwin Pugh. (T. Wbmer 

Laurb. 6s.) 

A remarkable book packed with humour and 
shrewd observattoti, giring us a picture of tbe 
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fflentftlltf of the eon of e berber In e elum oeigh> 
bourhood. Tlv author, hi the per e on of ** Harry 
the Cockney,** aaye that in every other etadon of 
life ** the boy " if described, but as these boys are 
totally alien to him he thinks it would be pooJ to 
describe hit own thoughts and feeling. Hairy 
Weaver becomes a K.C. and M.P., marries a 
charming litde wife and has bright children, but 
remains lonely to the end, feeling still a pariah. 

The Terrtbls Choice. By Stephen Foreman. Uohn 
Long. 6s.) 

A singular story of crime, suspicion, and retribu¬ 
tion, and of an extraordinary marriage arrange* 
ment; with a forceful description of the way irr 
which a drunkard f<wght his way to honour, helped 
by a brave wife. 

The Knave 0/ Diamonds. By Ethel M. Dell. 
{Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 

An amusing story with an original hero--« man 
of culture with the strain of the Red Indian tn his 
blood, who seems to have had a fascinating 
power over those who came in contact with him. 
The Saint of a story which deals in the super* 
human, angelic or ir^ reverae, suffers a manyr- 
dom of pain from Injuries received in rescuing the 
dog of his '* bMt girl.** 

In Seaeeh of Each Other. By Sophie Cole. (Milb 
and Boon. 6s.) 

An effective romance of Soho Square, In which 
dwelt several most interesting people ■ ■ a pbno 
tuner who had lost his memory, a d^tor-woman, 
a woman journalist, a dentist, a small child who 
is misrhief Incarnate, and the ^ughter of the man 
who had lost his memory. We follow with keen 
interest the fortunes of the variouB characters until 
the happy solution. 

Tire Lvre of Crooning Water, By Marion HUI. 
(John Lmg. 6s.) 

The heroine Georgette Verbine is most amus¬ 
ing, and so are the children at the farm 
where she goes so lecrult after a breakdown in 
health. Returning to the stage she leaves havoc 
behind her, for s^ has lured the young farmer- 
husband into her tolls. The attitude of the young 
wife is as noble as It Is pathetic. (Georgette does 
her best to repair the mischief she has done, and 
is herself taken into strong hands. 

Ormond, By F. Dkkbeoy. (Jolm Lcmg. 

6s.) 

A stirring novel having for theme " the et«nal 
queetion which rends hoarts asunder: on the one 
hand, the right to live and evolve true to one’s 
eeff: on the other, the cruel need to sacrifice one’s 
own happiness for the peace of those w« lo^ and 
who depend upon us.'' 'Vba book fs strong and 
well carried out, though the characters strike us 
as having been created for the theme. 

Jhe Strtmeer in the House. By Anthony Dylliog* 
ton. (Werner Laurie. 6s.) 

A story of black magic told with mtense reality, 
and having a significant moral. The chu-ac^rs, 
pathetically brave, who are brought Into contact 
with tbe embodied evil are well portray^. 


The Call of tha Siran, By Harold Spender* (MUb 
and Boon. 63.) 

If a personal adjective may be attached to a novel, 
high-bred would be the one (o use for this fine 
ttary of everyday life, the characters in whkh are 
so sanely and vividly described and the interest so 
well sustained. 

Tlw two heroes are manly men, described with- 
CMit exaggeration, and their story will touch most 
people at one point or the other. 

Oliver it the son of a noble mother and a father 
engaged in financial enterprises, who, having 
bfMght his frauds to a dim si, shoots himself. 
His friend, Jack Enrdley, secrcta^ to the Mlmater 
for Foreign Affairs, O’Brkn and his sister, and 
Eardley's half*French wife arc so well described 
that we feel that if ever we came in contact with 
them wa should recognise them m tmcc. Oliver’s 
recipe for the troubles of his life Is ” Forget your* 
self In healing others.” The haven be comet to is 
w happy one, though we realise thnt the bliss wKI 
be qualified as It is in ordinary life. 

Mary AU Alone. By John Oxenham. (Metinien. 
6a.) 

A fine story of a girl, the daughter of an <^cer 
killed in India, who, by various circumstances, 
finds soon after her arrival In EcigCand that the is 
abso^utdv destitute. Beautiful, educated but 
untrained, she naturally finds great difficulty in 
earning her living, so that k is with rdi^ we 
find Mary coming into her own at lost 

The ToU of the Tide. By Theodore G. Roberts. 
(Werner l^uric. 6s.) 

This story of wreckers on the coast of Nw- 
foundiand is unique In some' ways, and Black 
Denis Nolan, a swashbuckler of the old days, is a 
notable figure. 

My Meadowsweet, By Hugh Hammerer. (Francis 
Griffiths. 6s.) 

A very seiuimental story of a man whose visionary 
ideal presented herself just ns the finishing touch 
had b^n put to a long semi^n gage ment to some¬ 
one else. 

The Bartenstein Case. By J. S, Flptcber. (John 
I^g. 6s.) 

A detective story which goes with a saving from 
start <0 finish and, moreover, gives us a charming 
heroine. * 

Sir Caiahadofthe Army. By Ilamilloo Drummond. 
(Stanley raul. 6s.) 

A fine Tomarx* of (he period of Charles VII. of * 
France, Che ur»fortunatc son of LouU. XI. Tbe 
young king is made to appear of sterner stuff 
than the old r<vnrds nilow, a knlght^rrant upon > 
occasion. scone is laid in Italy, and the storv 
of love, adventure, and fighting of one of Wi . 
knights Is enchralli ng. 

A Knight of Spain. By Marjorie Bowen. (MethtMfi. 
6s.) 

Miss Bowen, as usual, unveils for m here a for¬ 
gotten chapter of history. She is, perhaps, tome* 
what leas hof^ than before in h» choice of a 
h«o. Don John of Austrif, the conqueror of (he 
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Tufkt, who at Lepanto it caid hava brokact for 
aver the tradition of ihdr invkkcibiUiy at tea. had 
Jiule brightness or happiness in his Ufa, brilliant 
arid lovable as ho was. Miss Bowen skilfully 
paints for us picture after picture. We sympathise 
with tlie mUcrabk wives of the tyrannous Philip, 
with Don John hunsdf and those who loved him; 
yet all the time we have ti>c conviction that l>c «as 
more lovable than noble, partly because hia sur¬ 
roundings were ignoble and his loyalty to Philip 
obliged tiim to figln in an unworthy cause. 

Aileen, Dy Mnriorle Cooper. (Tvynwr>od. 6s.) 

A merry story of a divel " of a girl wl»o .ilwavs 
has a string of followers, but will not marry dilM. 
to tl>e disguvt of her guardian, who wants to g<t 
rid of her and lake a wik himself. 

The New Culhvcf. By B.wry Pain. (Werner l-aurie. 

6e.) 

A scries of pleasantly whimsical sloric'i. 1*hAt 
which gives tnc title purports to show the cffecis of 
ihs higher rivtlisatWm when carried wi to its 
fullest extreme. U is rail^ a relief to 5 jkI the 
teller is a lunatic. 

The Three Black Stene$. By K. K- Cogswdl. 
(Relfc Bros. as. ree.) 

Charming original fal^ storks with momls 
delicately Interwoven. 1 'he illuvtr.ationa are by 
Maud Fabian, whose lamentH dmlh soon after 
her pictures had been accepted by the Royal 
Academy gives a further interest to the book. 

POLITICAL, SOCIAL, AND 
RELIGIOUS., 

The Lordx of the Devil's Paradtf^e. By G. Sidney 
Paternoster. (Stanley Paul nod Co. 5s. net.) 
This book hfls been wThirn with tlic ob|ec1 of 
arousing public opimc>n in ordtr to force the 
Peruvian Govern merit to action with regard to 
the Putumayo atrocities. It contains a fuH 
account of the horrors pcrpelr.'tled on the natives, 
the facts being taken from llardenburg's story 
and the Casement Report. It also deals with the 
proce<dings subsequent to (he Castmient inquiry 
showing thnt the Pcriivinn Government has done 
nothing to bring the ofFenckrs to justice, and that 
probably the same methods are sidl being em¬ 
ployed against the nnlives. The .author, who U 
responsible .for the publication of Ha^de^bu^'s 
revelations in 7 Vuth. puts the whole facts clearly 
and concisely before the reader. 

Lofi« America: fts Rise mid Pfogress. JJy K, 
Garcia-C.nldcron. (T. Fisher Unwin. los. 6d. 
net.) 

The English edition with a map and thirty*-four 
ilUi'itr.uicMiH of M. Calderon's study of the Latin 
Republirs, I In* Preach original of which we 
reviett cd seviTal numth* ago. 

The 'fyrnuny of the Country Side. By F. £. Green. 
iFi.sher Un»rn. $s. nci.) 

A terrible denunciation of the attitude of squire, 
parson, «nd couoiy councils to the labourer who 

^j^wants a heal tin hom^. 


The setting Is now and again romantic, but the 
facts and namv of both places and people are 
sometimes given, and the statistics are a teirible 
indictment ^ that indifference which makes such 
infamy possible, fn referring to the present atti¬ 
tude of squire and people, Mr. Grm makes a 
rvmark that the English landlord is now often as 
much an absentee as the Irish one is accused of 
being, for the introduction of motors has made 
absenteeism a possibility and a fashion. 

Mr. Green shows m very plain language bow it 
is that the laws mode to prevent the vicious over- 
tfowding of country cottages are evaded; and all 
unprejudiced people who have lived in the country 
know that this thing is true. He states it to bo a 
fact that often the cottages are so unhygienic that 
one ronv'enlcnce has to be sufficient for four of 
them, and that in Ihosc four cottages (hirty-six 
people may be living. 

Small wondrr (hat consumption is rife and 
illegitimate children n matter of course. 

Charles Dickenx, Serial Wr/ermrr. Dy W. Waller 

Crotch. (Chapman and Ha !1 7s. 6d. net.) 

A patknt rc^onstfudion of the comj>kxo political 
philosuphy of that k)vcr of his kind Charles 
Dickent, taken from his own works. T,iught 
by his own sufferings, Dickens* abiding 
purpose was ** to strike a blow for (he poor,** and 
(bough we all know this perfunctorily, U needed 
Mr. Crotch to show us how this (oirpose 
dominated him. It Is pointed out fiere that 
Dickens was practicaliy tlte first writer to mqircas 
childhood in liurature. And what does not the 
child owe to Dii'kens? 

I.ife of the Very Rev, Archibald Hamilton CharterU. 

By llir Rrv- the Hon. Arihur Gordon. (Hodder 

Mid Stoughton, los. 6d. net.) 

Dr. fTuirtcris was Proh^ssor of Riblicat Criticism 
In the Univer.Hily of Edinburgh. Appointed to that 
office at V.Mj age of Ihirly-ihree, he may be caUed 
Ihe (. 041 x 1 of (he Young Men's Guild of the 
C'hurch of Scotland, for ha w.is a great 
bclkviT in the power oi friendly Intercourse, 
and throughout his life the friend of all the 
young men with whom be came in contact. A 
delicate man, suffering terribly fr^ spinal head¬ 
ache and sciatica, the amowt of work be did in 
spile of the agony of pain he so often suffered 1$ 
most wondtTful. 

ftc had been the Minister of Park Church, hi 
(he West End of Glasgow, some years before bis 
breakdown in health induced him to exchange his 
parochial minivtry for a University professorship. 

Anwigst those who sat under Mr. Charteris 
in Park Church was Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
ntan, who then, as always, loved a joke, and 
meeting Mr. Charteris one day at the close of a 
course of lecturr« on the Apostles* Creed, 
remarked, it Is said, ** Notwitbatandkig all you 
have advanred, f remain a Christian still." 

Ry a coincidence both (he Prime Minister and his 
Glasgow (^stor were burled on the ume day. ^ 

Oanfe and the Mystiet. By Edmund G. Gardner. 

(Dent. 7s. 6d. net.) 

A bo<^ for the student of Danta rather than for 
the general reader. The author*# aim is to empha- 
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sise tbe of Dante as revea(«d in the 

** Divina Coenmedia.** He then deals with the 
various mystics who influenced Dante, shoeing in 
every particular esse the nature of the influence 
obtained from each. Mr. Gardr>er is a deep and 
sympfithetic student of Ute poet aiul also of mysti¬ 
cism. l*he three phoiogravure plait's ore from 
Botticelli's iliujrtrations of Ihe ** Faradifio,** 

7 *ht! Pnsilivc Evolution of Religion. Ry Frederic 
Harrison. (Helnemann. Ss. 6d. net.) 

A keenly interesting r^^md of pubik liistoursn. 
giving Mr. Ilcrri^ion's thoughts on (he general 
problem of reUginn, showing (hnt the spiritual 
focUng which inspires Poiitivism and ('hristioAily 
is osJtenllaUy the some, because the moral and 
social end of both are practically (he same. 
Theism, CAtlWicism, Polytheism, etc., ore nil 
passed in review. 

Mon: Whence. How, ond WhUher. By Anrwe 
Demnc and C. W. Leadbcater. {Th«s«nphkal 
Publishing House, tsa.) 

A volume <if over 5U0 pages, dealing wiih ihe 
evolution of man from the TheoaophirnI stand- 

punt and obtained by clairvoyance. The ceuih 
names of many of the ehuratiers in the story ore 
given, such as OUxitt, Rrodfaugh, etc. Thr vision 
of the future, which I'onviudcs the hook, sIkiws a 
smokeless I.ondon, a universal language cum- 
piundnd of Bngfish shoriluind granmlcigurs, and 
(lie earth without ;irmies or navies ur slums. 

Esoteric Astrology. Bv Alan f.co. (Fuwl#r and Co. 
los. fxl. net.) 

.\ volume dealing with the abstrocL cotrrse of philo¬ 
sophy, and the more subtle point of vkw of astro¬ 
logy, instead of the pracdcnl and concrrth'e 
expression. Both sides are reolly of equal value, 
though the esoteric is often neglected. There is 
an introductory chapter, (hen others dealing with 
Symbologv, Ociulc Asir<»oomy, and so on. The 
diagrams are many .and interesting. 

DRAMA—EAST AND WEST. 

7 'h< fndian Theatre. By E. P. llorrwitz. (Blackle 
and Son. as. 6d. net.) 

This brief survey of fhe Sanskrit Drama puts us In 
touch with the idc.ns of Indians as to what the 
theafve should be, tells of the origin of the Hindu 
Dramas, gives the story of many of (hem, and a 
great deal of in forma tloo about tlie pronuncl.iUon 
of the bioguagc «id its corxvcitioo with other 
Aryan tongues. 

The Foundniions of a National Drama. By Henry 
Arthur Jones. (Chapman and Hall. ys. 6d. net.) 
For thirty years Mr. Henry Arthur Jof*rs has 
consisterKly preached (he gos^ of the intellectual 
drama, fie w*aa one of the founders of the 
original Playgoers* Club In 18K4. and through all 

• the dreary yeairs when the English stage was at 
ks lowest ebb and " legs and tomfool^ " con¬ 
cisely summed up the English theatre, until now 
when faint gleams of prumiae of better things are 
breaking through the douds, he has never ccaaetl, 
by word and example, tn*ing to place the drama 


on its p i M p ft * footing, not as an klle omusement 
for a vacant hour, but as a serious and fine art. 
Tills collection of lectxtres, essays and speeches 
delivered and written between 11190 and 1911 
contains his confession of faith, «ind will be 
welcomed by every earnest siudont of iho drama, 
foe few men can speak with morn authority on 
the sut^cct. 

IN OTHER LANDS. 

Ramhlfs in Holland. By E. and M. S. Grow. 
(Mills and Boon, fk.) 

HolUind, the sweet, shining land of wind-swept 
waters, wide Ivjrjztms arid glc.'uning light, Is well 
described here. l'K(it<»gra])hs, k>tCer]>reu, and 
good print help the ma^r to vi<uaKifie the little- 
known ports as well a< the ordinary tourist routes. 
The hUlory which introdui'es the si^nery U well 
and simply fold. Few of u>i remember whnt the 
.Spanish persrrulums did to build up the chorncter 
of the Dutch people. Eighteen thousand martyrs 
in six yeetrs U impressive. 

Silhouct/es of Sweden. By Kthol C. Hargrove 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

A delightful guide-book to a I'ountry not yet well 
known to the many. It will liave charm for those 
who are not able to go lo Sweden, and is invaluable 
for those who int<*i^ to visit the country so well 
described here. Miss Hargrove paid a Btrart first 
visit to Denmark, and during the Olympic games 
went to Stockholm, writing of it as seen *m the 
A'«>aderfu 1 bnauiy of midsummer days. Not only 
.ire places hi Sweden deicrlbed, but also her 
.irtUtK. Iht tiicr.iture, social org^inisatlons, etc. 
TI1C app**ndix iimlaiiiH inui'h us(*ful informotUm 
for the intending tra\'<*lter. 

dK.cfrfa.* Her iVnpIe and TlteiV Homeland^. By 
James linker, (John I^ine. 21s. net.) 

A mine of information and a pa«H>rama of liA'cly 
scenery is this delightful Ixiok. In the proface it 
is stated tluit in fifty-three years only two bo^9 
up<in the Empire of Austria as a wlnWe have been 
catalogued for English rfoders. Tlie ferty-eight 
(harming \vat<«r-c<>Iour skeii'h«'s with winch It Is 
ilUistrati are hy Donald The story is 

told eon amote by one who has travelled Clio 
length and breadth of thU bcauliful Lind, and 
wliose astnhlshment at (he l;ick of English 
travellers is contHuiully brc^iklng <ml. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

K'hig Rend d'.injou and his .^even Queens. By E. 
St.ieey. (Jc^in l-oog. 12s. fid. net.) 

Of the seven qucw*5 only two were his wives. The 
book is profusely illu.stratrd, but the man Ren6, 
the romantic rnnikidor, is rolhcr lost in ithe maw 
of wurds. 

Carmen Syha. and .^ketche.s from the Oriertt, By 
Pierre Udi. Translated by Fred Roth well. 
(MacmilLin. 4<. fid. net.) 

Reading this book is like listening to exquisite 
music. The opening chapters, with thdr account 
of the hcautifuf Queen of Roumanla and her, 
somiws, the further clwpter with iN vivid storv of 
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CoflsUotiaoAle in 1S90 and the quaint descriptions 
of Japanese women wkh thdr mincing dalMmcss, 

E aceful drollery, and adorable little hands, are in 
>d's most alluring style. 

Driltwond. By George Allen. {3s. 6d. net.) 

Twenty or more papers on such divert subjects 
as B^odote and Sdodor and Mont St. Michel. 
Company for spare ha 1 f*hours. 

Bfsifjh Ughihotises. }. S. Wryde. (Fisher Unwin, 
los. M. not.) 

This book con to ins a short history of the methods 
which have been employed to light t]>c BrhHh 
coasts from Roman times down to ll»e pre«^it 
day, with a systemMic description of all the light¬ 
houses now in being. Besides this valuable in- 
formation, there are also many interesting stories 
of wrecks and wreckers and of the adverttures of 
lighthouse-keepers. 

BOOKS IN FRENCH. 

Messrs. Nelson have issued more of their 
charming French works at is. each, consisting of 
the two volunu« of fxs Train Miiusquetaifct. Victor 
. Hugo's L^ittes d la Fianeie, and Victor Hugo's 
writings during his eaile m Guernsey. 

These are keenly interesting, being leas known 
than his novels, whilst at the same time they give 
so much of hU own pemonaJUy. In 1854 on in¬ 
cendiary ond murderer was sentenerd to death, 
and Victor Hugo's open letters to the people of 
Giwnscy and Lord Palmerston show a passion 
of horror at this execution. 

Anotlyr charming volume is Les RaU, by Jules 
Lemaltre. It is a story dealing with a country 
known as Alfanie. The leaven of Socialist ideas 
having permeated the capital, the young king, 
whoso fatlKr has abdicated in his favour, en¬ 
deavours to govern the people according to ibcir 
ideas of what they ou^t to have ano to be. 
Naturally (Im sequence is disaster all the way 
round. 

Le Centilhamme Pauvft. by Henri Conscience, 
is typical of this littk-known Belgian author, who 
nevrrtheluss may be reckoned os one of the makers 
of modern Flanders, for he found Flemish a popu¬ 
lar language, )ei of no account, and be has left 
it a literary language. Oddly offough, though 
little known to the ordinary reader, Conscience 
is well known to Esperantists, the Belgian Esper¬ 
anto group having naturally translate extracts 
from some of his masteipiecas. 

BOOKS OF REFERENCE FOR 191S. 

Who’s Who (A. and C. Black. 15s. net.) 

Is largely increased in size as well as in price, so 
that it will no longer fit In height the long line of 
Its sjxiy.fouf predocossofs. In width It has been 
rapidly increasing for many years. It Is difficult 
to find a aollnirjf person of eminence who has not 
some record in its pages, the record closing, how. 
ever, wiih August 31SI, igis. It would be Sferesi. 
ing to know the principle of selection; why, for 
f Instance, should Mr. Kisk Crafts get 4I inches of 


notice and Lloyd George only one inch ? A careful 
analysis of the bot^ would bt amusing; the notice 
of ^P«*' fot* instance is in her own language. 
The WriUfs* and ArtisU* Year Book (price is. 
net) maintains its former high character of useful¬ 
ness, and, together with the EngliiH Women's 
Year Book, forms a valuable adjunct to the bo^- 
sbelf. The latter (ss. 6d. net) maintains its usual 
efficiency. It is, of course, tmpossdble to have such 
a volume quite faultless, but it would really be very 
difficult to pick a hole in It. The Women’s 
Suffrage Movement is well noticed. 

Books that Ceutit (A. and C. Black. 5s. net.) 

It a new venture concaved on strictly popular 
lines and intended primarily to help the ordinary 
reader to ascertain clearly the aim and scope of 
books in the main departments of human know, 
ledge. It remains to be proved whether Books that 
Count will live up to its profession. Thai It is a 
directory imperatively needed in these days of a 
multiplicity of bocks no one will deny. It Is edited 
by W. Poms Grey and has at the end im index to 
writers and an it,dex to titles. One useful diver¬ 
gence from the usual is that the c^uinns. Instead 
of the pages, are numbered. 

Hateli's ilnnwal ^1^ net.) 

Is the most indiiipensable of the handbooks, for Us 
scope is general. Edited by Hammond Hull, it 
grows in utility and variety with each yearly 
publication. 

The Russian Year Book of /gr.t. By Dr. How'ord P. 
Kennard. (Eyre and SpottiswoMC, Ltd. tos. 6d. 
net.) 

The third issue ^ this invaluable guide to Russian 
finance, polities, agriculture, the exports and 
imports, is interesting even to those who hove po 
business connections with that countr)’. The map 
on the peasant industries of Russia and Europe 
gives the* number of families employed in the 
different places. ' 

Tfte Sodatist Year Book, ipij?. By J. Bruce Glasier. 
(I'be National 1 .abour P/css. M.) 

The new issue of this well-known work conUiirw, 
together wHh Us usual valuable contents, a new 
table containing side by side the number of 
Socialist and I.Abour votes, ^co-operators in all the 
industrial countries of the'world, organised So¬ 
cialists, and so on. 

The forty-ninth edition of Herbert Fry’s Guide 
to the London Charities (is. 6d.) is also out. This 
index of 393 pages Is a wond<Tful testimony <0 the 
good that is silently and unostentatiously being 
done in our midst. 

A most wdcome addition to the annuals is the • 
Oirectory nf Women Teachers (The Year Bo^ 
Press; 5s. net). Its closely packed pages supply a 
want that has been felt for years. 

The Jniemaiionai Whitaker (Whitaker, as. net.) 

Is a remarkable compendium of statistics and, 
information of internailonal interest. Its 500 pages 
oontain In condensed form just that information 
which will help the busy worker to be accurate 
without wasted time. It is carefully indexed, and 
we adsh it success. 
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SAFETY AT SEA: A LESSON FROM 

THE EAST. 

[Editorial Note. —We thought thiR letter so 
important that we commuoicated a copy of U to 
the Board of Trade.] 

To the Editor of Tub Review or Reviews. 

Sir,—I n the issue of November 7 of the 
mercantile shipping gazette, Foirplayt a case 
is reported concerning the loss of a British 
steamer called the Edward Dawson while on n 
voyage from Novorossisk to Rotterdam with a 
freight of benzine. 

The circumstances connected with the loss of 
this vessel are somewhat remarkable, and 
appear to show a considerable lack of official 
supervision on the pan of the Government, and, 
according to the judge's showing, a great deal 
of blame is attached to the owners, who neg* 
lected to instruct theit captain and engineer to 
advise them from port to port as to the sea¬ 
worthiness of the boilers oi the ship. 

It was contended that tlie vessel was unsea¬ 
worthy when she left Novoros^sk, owing to 
defects in her boilers, and that she was driven 
ashore during heavy weather, being unable to 
raise sufficient steam owing to the defects. 
Further, it Is stated that the judge, Mr. Justice 
Bray, asserted **that in view of the history of 
the siiip (which prcsuitiably was a very old one) 
any reasonable man would know that (be boilers 
could not last long, and that special instructions 
should have been given to (he captain and engi¬ 
neer to report from.each port as to how the 
boilers had behaved, and if further weakness 
had developed to have the boilers carefully 
examined by some competent independent 
person; and as (his had not been done, be held 
the managing owner to blame for- not having 
issued these instructions." 

This, briefly, is a case in which a lack of 
proper official supervision appears to be in evi¬ 
dence. For some considerable time, probably 
some years, the boilers had been in a precarious 
condition, so precarious, indeed, that, according 
to the finding of the court, they were respon- 
lible for the loss of the ship by being unable 
through leakages, apparently extensive, to 
supply a sufficiency of steam to the eocines to 
prevent the ship from going ashore. There is 
no mention of the danger to human life in this 


case, which is worthy of considerntion when we 
recognise the fact that the seaworthiness of the 
vessel could be ensured on a port to port judg- 
menL The boilers may have been imagined 
safe on leaving the last port, in fact, imagined 
reliable enough to risk a voyage to the next 
port, but before she arrived at her next destina¬ 
tion a hurricane sprang up, during which a 
latent defect, either in the backends or tube- 
plates, which had been kept subdued by tinker¬ 
ing and patching, might suddenly have tom 
away, and plunged the engine-room in ssphyxt- 
adng vapour, and scalding to death everyone 
in close proximity to the furnaces; while the 
vessel, destitute oi power, might be dashed 00 
some rock-bound coast, and with her would 
perish every man on board who had signed her 
articles. 

To hold the owners or the managing owner 
of a ship responsible for her seaworthiness, ^ 
owing to defects in machinery or boilers, is' 
quixotic and unreasonable. The average British 
tramp shipowner^! am referring to that class 
of steamer which ought to be subjected to a 
much stricter supervision than is generally 
accorded them—generally endeavours to evade 
the expenses of repairs so long as things " hang 
together " or continue serviceable. To accom¬ 
plish this, he engages an engineer who is in 
strict accordance with bis views, and who is, 
moreover, frequently paid a bonus of so much 
per month or voyage for economy both in re¬ 
pairs and fuel. It is quite conceivable that such 
a man will do his utmost, for his own personal 
interest, to study his owner; and to r.iise him¬ 
self in that individual's estimation he will resort 
to all dcvicek to save expenses, and should 
defects oceur on board ship which necessitate 
what he may consider an extraordinary expen¬ 
diture to make good, he will contrive to have 
the defect remedied with ihc least possible out- ' 
lay, calling the same temporary, to be properly 
executed when the ship is lard up for boiler 
cleaning or when she i>> in her next home port. 

So far as the captain is concerned, he is 
invariably on the engineer's side of economy, 
and, not being conversant in a great degree 
with engine and boiler repairs, is unable to 
express a definite oprnioo, so far as engines or 
boilers are concerned, as to whether the ship Is 
seaworthy or not. Moreover, very frequently 
both captain and chief engineer are diffiaeot in 
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asking for loo much to be done, as owners like 
economical men, and they have to consider their 
livelihood. 

In Japan a vessel of the Edward Dawson type 
is submitted to a strict survey once a year by 
the *'Tai^Shincho ** surveyors. The vessel is 
dry^ocked, her propeller is removed, her tail* 
end shaft is drawn in and thoroughly surveyed, 
and if in the opinion of the surveyor it is unht 
for further service it is condemned. A very 
explicit record of the shafting of all vessels 
under the Japanese flag is kept by the sur¬ 
veyors. The engines are most minutely ex¬ 
amined, all parts and pieces being opened and 
inspected, and his sanction must be obtained 
before they are allowed to be put together 
again \ and in the survey of the boilers there 
is no slipshod work, The surveyor himself 
carefully examines every portion of the interior, 
tests all stays round combustion chaml>ers and 
backends, and those that are defective or under- 
sised he condemns. The plates in the interior 
are carefully sounded, their thicknesses .ascer¬ 
tained by boring test holes; rivets .appearing 


leaky are renewed without hesitation; patches 
or repairs which appear uncertain are removed 
or eidarged and made stronger, and, so far as 
possible, nothing is left to chance. After the 
safety-valves have been tested, he gives his 
certificate that the boilers are in efflcieni order 
' until the next survey, and that with ordinary 
treatment they should remain in good condition 
till that lime. 

1 fancy if the Board <A Trade could be 
brought to adopt a like method in dealing with 
the efficiency of engines and boilers of the 
British mercantile marine, it would be more 
l>efitting Hngland as the leading maritime 
nation of the world than to rely on a captain’s 
or engineer’s assurance that at such and such 
a p(»rt a vessel was seaworthy, but since leav¬ 
ing that part of the world she suddenly became 
in such a condition (hat she was not fit to go 
to sea. 

I am. Sir, 

Vour obedient servant. 

EvGUSH CAai AIN IN THE Ja^ANSSB 
MftftCHAVT Service. • 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 

Bonssatative Wias Heo. R. W, HmrrsoD 

(Routirilge) net 1 fo 

OompoMrs is Lots sod Msrriife. J. C. Kruldc^n 

(Long) m*t izfC 

Um ot DMaoersoy. J. H. Rose .(Blarkic) net ifo 

■odn PoUttes .(SunJ^y I'anl) net 6 /o 

dome Aodeat Charehss sad VflkfM in the Weit 

Oooalry.(Stockwell) oet j/6 

HsU-Boon in tiw Leriat A. U. Speos 

(Stanley Paul, net i /o 

CoxamoB-MDas la Forelcii Pelioy. Sir fl. Johnston 

(Sioitli Elder) t»et a/O 

EacUsh Lilerttore. W. H. HuOmii .(^ 11 ) 

Q e o ftps y Ohsocer. £. LcRonis .(Dent) n^t slo 

dome Aspeefcs of Olpsy Mule. 1 ^. C Parker 

(Reeves) net i fo 

Xl^oii Ir’Exil (a vob.). V. Hugo. 

(Nvbon) each net i/o 

L’Avsotars de tadOu Bolski V. Chcrbiilier. 

(Nekon) net i/o 

RELIGION AND SOCIOLOGY. 

Hand d Qod sad Satan in Modn Blsteer. A. Qo^ 

(Pn>t. Truth Soc) net 2/6 


jMitutm. H. Warren .(Thwnpson) 

The Satakas. ]. M. Kennedy.(l^aorie) net j/6 


The ORrIs of life. H. C. Bastian.(Watts) net 3/6 

TU Qoadnot ot Life. K. VV. Emvrsun 

(Routledgc) net i/o 

Elfbt of the Child to be Well Born. G. E. Daw.son 

(Ptifik and Wagoalls) 3/0 
Sodaliim tron the ChrtftUo fltaadpolat F. B. 

Vuughan .(Macmillan) net 6/6 

Fora^ Afaiut KlierT. ISIS-ISIS. Com. O. S. 

BiliKKi.(Salvation Army) 

Fsoal Fhilueoshy* 0 . Tardo .... .(Hdoenunn) net ao/o 
The laaaatty qI Oeniu. J.P. Nutiet 
( , (Stanley Paul) net $/o 


POETRY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Oodi ot Atrioa. F. E. Walrond 

(Malhe>v«) net t/6 

Bhjsee of a BoDing Stone. R. W. SiTvice 

(Unwin) net 3/6 

gOTigi of the Dead Bad. P. MacGill 

(Year*Book Prcaa) net 3/6 

Bevieed Teisioaa. V, E. X.(HUlBide Iws) 

DnuiaUe Fouadatton of Kaowledge. A. Philip 

(Krgan F^ul) net 6/0 

Adventam of War, eto. P. Cibto and C. Grant 

(Methuen) net a/o 

Uie Hagpeniw .. (StockwcU) net 2/0 

Tactics Made Easy. Lt.*Co1. BanniiiR 

(Gale & ro(di.‘n) net 3/6 
Portraits and dpeenlatiou. A. Ran»oTnc 

(Marmillan) net f/6 
BesideBtial Onide to Jforthanptoo. 

S-S. Carnpkm .!.(Wamr) net 3/0 

Muioal DtrectW, 191 S .(KuduU. Carte) net Sfo 

OathoUc Ptrec t ory, IFIS ...... A Oates) net 1/6 

FICTION. 

Aahioo. B. C. Bods DafoldiBE ...(Stockwell) net 3/0 

Bosanquet, E. Catching a Coranet .(L^S) 6/0 

Gamt^ Capt. J. W. Onfth..(Ham-Smith) 6/0 

GriAtha, II. S, My Wide .. (Stockwell) net i /o 

Hunt. V. The Celebrity's (Stanley Paul) 6/0 

Jordan, K. A. Told BooBd the Mea-room nbie 

(Stockwell) net 0/6 

Keklon, B. geefcert Every One .(Long) 6/0 

Lancaster, W, In Mellow Aotoautide 

(Stockwell) net 1/0 

Miikr, O. The Drawn Une .(Ouseley) u 

Moorr, L. The Bonanoe of Bak« Street 

(Stockwell) not s/6 

Raflelovieb. C. Hearts Adrift .(Griffiths) 6/0 

RevdweU, Mary H. The Hew Cmie 

(Stockwell) net t /o 
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ESPERANTO. 


It Is a hopeful s>g;n that some teachers In 
England are beginning to see through the same 
spectacles as their Contirtcntal con/rcres and to 
consider Esperanto as an advantageous p.o- 
position, pr. Whittaker, the head msister of 
Taunton School, some time ago asked for a le*'* 
turcr, and out of the 350 boys who Iistenc<] to 
Mr. Mudie a )arg<t number became miich in' 
toresicd and a class was formt'd. Mr. Mudie 
has since received .1 number of post cards and 
letters from iKc boy> and many (»f them were 
allowed to take a short Esperanto essay as their 
holiday task. The results of the ensuing 
exiunination, which is to be held on the same 
lines as a year's courste In French, has not yet 
been proclaimed. 

At one .Surrey centre a class of twenty 
teachers meet to study, and from Mkidlescx 
there is still more encourage men r. 

The lecture by Professor Pitlik, announced 
last month, duly lor^ place at Essex Hall, 
winch was lilktl for the occasion. After the 
Lantern Lecture w.is over a practical demon* 
stration of the Sokol exercises was given by the 
Ixmdon Bohemian .Sokol Branch. 'I'here is no 
need to say that Mr. Mudie's translation of the 
Itnnure was perfcciirm and the audience 
delighted. Mr. H. IlcUlmann, a J.P. and mem¬ 
ber of the Middlesex Education Committee, was 
in the chair. He stated (hat his acquaintance 
with Kspcranlo was very sliorr, hut his travels 
abroad having liccn long he had come to the 
conclusion (hat all (he world owed thanks to 
Dr. ZamcnlK)f; so far ns was in his power he 
would help forward the movement, which had 
already taken hold in the Middlesex County 
Schools. It was not only that the hingu.ngc 
was a splendid soliitmn of a great pn^hlcm, but 
the enthusiasm of those who arc so eagerly 
helping it forward is beyond anything be had 
ever cnrountcreil in similar missionary ideals. 

Another singular f.aet is reported from Ice* 
land. At Reikjavik there is a large Leper 
Hospif.al. There are no vegetables growing In 
Iceland save a few potatoes, consequently (he 
diet is poor and there is a great deal of leprosy. 
These lepers are earnestly studying Esperanto, 
as they say it is not only a very pleasant rwnpa. 
lion, hut It also makes them feel ihat thev have 
a hold on the world, for messages in Esperanto 
are sent them from many countries. If any 
Esperamists feel moved to send a post cani such 
need simply lie addressed to K a mite Ptjuerson, 
Leper Hospital, Reikjavik, Iceland. 

Abdul Baha, who is at present in I.,ondon, has 
given several leisures lately and in all of them 


he advocate* Esperanto most strongly. To his 
Isifgc audience in Edinburgh he spoke of it as 
rendering his mission much more easy of accom* 
plishntent. L.*ist month, during a meeting at 
the house of Felix Moschellcs, he had quiet 
talks with sevcnil e.iroesl KspiTantiMs and said 
(hut he had long considered Esperanto as abso- 
licicly necessary as a help towards pence and 
brotherhood amongst the natlon.s, and very 
strongly rcconimended his followers to study il. 
The distinguished pcxjplc gathered to meet him 
wxrc much impres.sed by ihis outspoken 
statement. 

As before mentioned, a non-sect a rwn service 
is held at ihc Harccourt Church, St. Paurs 
Road, C'lnonbury, at 3.15 in the aftornoon of 
(lie second Sunday in the month and tl>e attend* 
iijice ('oniinunlly grows. 

Amongst the advertising pamphlets 00 my 
(able there is one in Esperanto from Messrs. 
Holden and Co., Harewood Place, Oxford 
Circus, milkers of hygienic shoes, and I am 
told th.at st'aroely a day passe.* without orders 
l)eing received through this means of 
udvcrtiscmvni. 

The .Vcfcnco Gasefo (Messr.i, Hacheltc, Fr. 
7.50), w'hich .ij^ars monthly, continues Its 
useful work of printing either originally or 
thrwgh translation, scientific information from 
various coiinirles, and apropos of this I notice 
lhat of (he Pttss notices of the Est>cranto*Eng¬ 
lish Dlrtioirary that of tlic Lancet is mi>si appre¬ 
ciative. It speaks of (he power of development 
inherent in the language by its flexible system 
of derivatives, each indicating one relation or 
modi fkral ion, and one only, of the root word, so 
(hat ambiguity .appears inq>ossible; and of the 
npt>.arent ease with which it can he adapted to 
all kinds of technical phraseology, including chat 
of medical science. 

Liverpof^ has arranged an Esperanto Eistedd¬ 
fod. m.tny* joining in the competition. It was 
to take place just about ihc end of January, 
Colonel G. Kiffln Taylor, M.P., being (he 
President. 

A new periodical, edited by William Mann, Is 
to appe.Tf mid-mfMilhly in England and America. 

The Esperanto Monthly may be obtained at 
the British Esperanto Association, 133, High 
Holbom, IS. 6d. pcisi free per annum. It is a 
magazine for te,achers and students of the Ian* 
gtiagc and will contain *' Hints to Learners," 
“ Helps and Exercises in Translation," " A 
Page for Boys and Girls," " Answers to Cor¬ 
respondents," etc., etc. 



HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 

Agricfiltnre { 

Our Food, hy R. “ Socblisc Rev/’ 

J«o. 

Arakf: 

Th« Lessons of the Dnlkan Victories, ” l^tures 
pour Tbus/' Jan. 

Ow Special Infantry Reserve, by the Duke of 
Bedwd, *' Nineteenth Cent,” Feb. 

Ireland; 

Irish Home Ruk, by A. Filon, ” Rev. des Lriu 
Mondes,” Jan. i. 

IreUnd: A Ple.'i for a Parky, bv R. FitsWolter, 
” BHiish Rev,” Feb. 

Ulster’s ResUtance, by ‘'A Child of Ulster,” 
” British Rev,” Feb. 

Who Wants Home Rule? by J. P,'MaJuifFy, 
” Blackwood,” Feb. 

The Religious Question in Irebnd, by Rev. T. C. 
HomrrM^, ” Nineteenth Cent,” Fob. 

iBittrasec, NatioaaJ: 

Natlonai ConhSbutory Insurance, by Sir Edward 
Brabrook, '* Fortnightfy Rev,” Feb. 

Marriage and Divorces 

Harri.ige, Divorce, and the Divorce Commiarion, 
” Edinburgh Rev,” Jan. 

The Majority Report ol the Divorce Commlssloo, 
” Quarterly Rev,” Jan. 

Notes of Report of Diveroe Commission, Mojnr 
I.. Darwin, ” Eugenics Rev,” Jan. 

Divorce and Eugenics, X.Y.Z.. ” Eugenics Rev,” 
Jan. 

Bates, F, D. W,, on, ” Westminster Rev.” Feb. 

The Royal Cotnminmon pn Divorce, ” Church 
Quarterly Rev,” Jan. 

Equal Divorce, by W. Lyon Bleaso. ” English* 
woman,” Feb. 

Navies: 

The Brkish Colonlea and the Naval Defence of the 
British Empire, by A. dc Tarld, '* Questions 
Diplofnatiques,” Jan. i. 

The Canodlan Naval Question. Hamar Green¬ 
wood, ** Contempor a ry Rev,” Feb. 

Our Coming Danger Period, by Navalis, 
” N.itional Rev,” Feb. 

OpUim Qaastlon: 

China and Out Opium Traffic, by F. Middleton, 
” SodaliA Rev,” Jan. 

Parliamentasy: 

The Englishman’s Dikmnvt. Editor, ” Edinburgh 
Rev,” Jan. 

The Madness of Party, by A. A. Baumann, ** Fort¬ 
nightly Rev,” Feb. 

The Unionist Party and Preference, by Austen 
Ch.nmberiAin, ” National Rev," Feb, 

Protection and Tariff Refom: 

The Nemesiv of TarifI Reform, by Autonomous, 
” Fortirlghtly Rev,” Feb. 

Flnr.'il Reform, by H. Belloc. ” DritUh Rev,” Feb. 
j A Study of Preference, b>' Lord Avebury, ” Nkww 
- twnih Cqnt.” Feb. 


Prtsoa Ratorn: 

ftHaon Bars, by D. Lowne, ” Forum,” Jan. 

Social CoodlUoBi: 

CiWIiaation and Happiness, by E. B. McCormick, 
” Edinburgh Rev,” Jan. 

Mental Oeffckncy Bill, by Rew. T. J. Gcrrard, 
” Dublin Rev,” Jan. 

Rusticua Expectana, by E. N. Bennott, ” Con¬ 
temporary Rev,” Feb. 

Our Pieaent Discontents, by Canon Barnett, 
” Nineteenth Cent,” Feb. 

Wales: 

Nariortal Service for National Endowment, by 
CriffUh Jonea, ” Westminster Rev,” Feb. 

The Welsh Disestablishment Bill, by Sir Poster 
CunUffe, ” Church Quarterly Rev.” Jan. 

Woaea: 

The Relations of Men and Wr>men, by Ainu von 
Hartmann. ” Preussische JshrbCichcr,” Jan. 

Women and War, by Mrs. Si. Clair St<^art, ” C<>n« 
temporary Rev,” Peb. 

Woman Suffrage In Finland, by Bororteas Korff, 
” Englishwoman, ” Feb. 

Suffrage, Snowden, P., on, ” EngllBhuonuu),” 
Feb. 

Woman ki the Co-operative Movreitont. by D. 
Sheepshaxdcs, ” Englishwoman,” Feb, 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

Cokales asd Empire: 

A War-bock f<ir the Entire, by A. Hurd, ” Fort¬ 
nightly Rev,” Feb. 

The Anti-ImpeKaljBm of the Imperialists, by 
Sydney Brooks. ” Fortnightly Rev,” Feb. 

Ferelga and laUnatloaal Affairs, etc.: 

Europc-vn Diplomacy and the Maintenance of 
Ptioe, ” Deutsche Rev,” Jon. 

European Reconstruction and British Policy, 
” ^inburgh Rev,” Jan. 

Machiavelli-ism m Modern Diplon^.'icy and in 
Recent Events, by Seruitor O. Tommasina, 
” Deutsche Rev,” Jan. . 

Foreign Politics of the Dav, by L. Lawton, 
” Dublin Rev,” Jan. 

Eurt^ and the War, Sydney Brocks, ” North 
Atner. Rev,” Jan. 

Great Britain and the Next War, by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, ” Fortfughtly Rev,” Feb. 

IVtvaie Property at Sea in Time of War, Sir 
Ernest Sacow, ” Nineteenth Cent,” Feb. 

Imperial Foreign Policy, by F. A. W. Gisborne. 
** Empire Rw,” Feb. 

The Triple AlUtaees 

LAffionon, on, ” Questions Diploniallqucs,” 
Jan. i6. 

Riquenion, ” Nouvelle Rev.” Jan. 15. 

Peace MovesBaai, etc.: 

War cossidered as a Mora) Institution, by K. 
Leuthner, ” SoriaUstische Monatshcftc,” Jan. t6. 


Topics op tke Day in ito 

AUca: 

France and Spain in Mdrooco* by H. R« Savory. 
'* Mouveile Kev.** Jan. i and 15. 

Alsace* Lorrtlae: 

The Alsace Qucsctoiti by 0 * £ffer<2» *' Grande 
Rev." Jan. 10. 

Austrla*Huodtry (see also Balkan States): 

Tbc Political Situation, by L. Korodi." Preu»sischc 
Jahrbucher." Jan. 

Slavs. Gennons, Magyars, end Roumanians, by 
Dr. A. von Vaida-Voevod, " Oeaterreichischu 
Rundschau." Jan. i. 

The CcrniaiwMug)'ar Rapprochement, by R. 
Ikandsch. " Ocstemic^sche Rundschau," 
Jon. 15, 

Austruui Atvny. by O.T.C., " Westsnjnetcr 
Rov," Feb. 

Austria. Disturber of the Peace, by Febridus. 

" Fortnightly Rev." Feb. 

A Commercial and Customs Uruon between 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, hy Mas Freiherr 
von Kabeck, " Doutoche Rev." Jan. 

Ralkao Sfalei, aU. (sec also .\ustria>Hungary» 
Huigaria. I'urkey) : 

The Situation in (Ik Near East, by E. Daniels. 

" Preussische JahrbUcher." Jan. 

To Prevent Another Balkan War, by ea-Diplomat¬ 
ist, " Deutsche Rev," Jan. 

The Balkan Main Current, by G. Drage. " Edin¬ 
burgh Rev," Jan. 

Austria end the Peaceful Solution of the liolkan 
Question, by Austrian Statesman, " Deutsche 
Rev," Jan. 

Austrki and Ohe Crisis, by Dr. J. von Ankwics, 
*' Ocstcmichlsche RundKhau," Jan. 1. 

Balkan Quesllon: 

Maiey, E.. on, " Forum." Jen. 

Tlie Conference of 5 t. Jacnea*a. by M. G.. " British 
Rev," Feb. 

The Game of Austria, by Commander dc Thomas- 
'eon, " Questions Dipkxxutjqucs." Jan. t. 

Austria omJ Servin. by Leopold Freiherr von 
Chlumccky, " Oesterrekhlscbe Rundschau," 
Jan. I and 15. 

Strategy of the Balkan War. " Quarterly Rev," 

The CrlsU tn the Near East. " Quarterly Rev." 
Jan. 

The Balkan War of 191a, by Capt. H. T. Rusaell, 
" United Service Mag." Feb. 

Whore there was Peace in the Balkans, by Edith 
Sellers, " CornMfl." Feb. 

Tbe Albanlao Questlao: 

Du Pontersty, J., cn. " Nouvdle Rev." Jan. 1. 
Gravior, G., on, " Rev. de Paris." Jan. t and 15. 
BelgloiD : 

Tbe Military Question tn Belgium, by Londrecks. 
• " Quesdone Diplomatiques," Jan. t and 16. 

Bulgaria t 

The Political Pwtiee of BulgarU, by Dr. M. S. 
SchlschmaoQw, " Oetterrei^lache Rundaebau." 
Jan. 15. 
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Canada: 

Britiah Preference In Canada, by E. Porrict, 
" Quarterly Rev." Jan. 

DardaBdIes QueiUoa: 

The OpeninB of the Dardanelles, hy Vice-Adm. 
P. G. Honmann, " Deutsche Rundschau," Jan. 

France: 

President Poincari^, by Laurence Jcrrold, " Con¬ 
temporary Kev," Feb. 

The FVesjdm of the French Republic, by C. Daw- 
^rn, " Fortnightly Rov," Kcb. 

The Jew in France, liy Eugene TawToier, " Nine¬ 
teenth Cent," Feb. 

Oernany: 

Tfie Two Gormanies. by £. Keybcl, " La Rev," 
Jan. ts. 

A Commercial and Customs Union botveen Ger¬ 
many and Austria-Hungary, by Max Freiherr 
von Ktibeck, " Deutsche Rev," Jan. 

India: 

Imha and Imperial Defence, by Col. L. J. H, Crev. 
" Unked Service Massine," Feb. 

The Foreign Political T)epariinevu of (he Govei n- 
ment of India, by C. E. Bunbury, " Contem¬ 
porary Rev." Feb. 

The Competition Wallah, by H. Fkkliiig Hall, 
" Fortnightly Rev," Feb. 

Panama Canal and the Panama Caual Acf: 

Cernish, Dr. Vaughan, on, " Edinburgh Rev." 
Jnn. 

Mange, F.. on. " Rev. dc Paris," Jon. 15. 

Grahame, L., on, " North Amer. Rev." Jan. 

Persia: 

Ruada and England in Persia, by Prof, von 
Vambdry, ” DmRscbc Rev," Jan. 

Senth Africa: 

Will South Africa Kail? bv K. Noaine, " Empire 
Rov," Feb. 

Switaerlaad: 

The Dcatkty of Switzerland, by V. Gubbk, Edin¬ 
burgh Rev," Jan. 

Tarkay: 

The Collapse>of I'urkey, by K. Frenzol, " Deutsclie 
Rustdaohau." Jan. 

Turkey Old and New, by Hussein Dschahid, 
" Deutsche Rev," Jan. 

Turkey-in-Asb, by L, K. Freeman. " Forum," 
Jan. 

Christians and liilam In Turkcv, by Sir Edwin 
Ptsrs, "Nineteenth Cent." Feb. 

AlhanU. Bervia. and Austria. (See under 
" Balkan SCKcr."J 

The Armenian Questi<Mi, by K. T. Khalrellaht, 
" Questiorw Diplomatiques," Jon. 16. 

Uailad Stitea: 

Freemen Need No Guardians, by Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson, *' Fortnightly Rev," Feb. 

American Affairs, by A. Maurka Low, " Natkmal 
Rev," Feb. 



Diary and Obituary for January. 


EVENTS OP TBB MONTH 

Ju. t. New Year Hooours List pub* 
lialied. 

Strike ui Tojiicab Drivers in 
Lonilon owin^ to riMi ia price 
of petrol begun. 

Refugnakiun of Se^r A. Maura. 
SpuJiiHti Conservative U^a^ler. 

TurJeey wilUog to give up all her 
dominions in Lurupe oeo'pt 
the viiaytt of Adriano pie. ibe 
Aegean Islands, and Crete. 

Domestic Parcel Post ayatetn 
introduced in the United Statea. 

3. Conference ol Miners* KcOcreHoo 
nt Wdtminatcr to disc um Bid 
to reverse Oaborae Judgment 
, Conference of London County 
Council Teachers at the Uirk- 

, bock College opened. 

Albanian Memomndura presented 
to Sir Edward Grey aovncatiiig 
incluxion of Moi>a«Hr. Uskub. 
Ac., in future boundaries of 
Albania. 

3. BiU to reverse Osborne iudgmeut 

accepted by Natioiiu Laijour 
Conference at Memorial llall. 

Lock'out of employees in sariline 
trade in Brittany. 

Offer of the Turkish Delegates to 
rectify frontier of tbc ifiUvet 
of AdriaDople and to give up 
Crete. 

4. Resignation vf Portuguese Calu* 

net. 

Naval eng^ment between Greek 
and Turkish warships oil 
Tenedos reported. 

General de Wet resigned post 00 
Union Conocil of ^fence 

Funeral of Mr. Whitebw Reid, 
at Sleepy Hollow, Tam'town. 

Arbitration lo reference to (»rcat 
Britain and the Panama Canal 
Act sugg^ted by Mr. Taft. 

5. Demonstration is favour of Adult 

Suffrage in Trafalgar S<)uare. 

Acddent to Airman Leva^aeux 
while flying across the Seine; 
mechanic drowned. 

6. Sir Sydney Ohvier appointed 

Permanent Secretary to the 
Board of A^cnlture. 

Miners* wages advanced 5 per 
cent. 00 the standard by 
Conciliation Board for the 
Federated Distrmt of Eagland 
and Woles. 

Opciung of Jrwt Confereoce of 
£ducatloni.Hts at the Univenity 
of X^ndoD. 

I^xplosion ou board the French 
warship .\JA*iina 4k Toulon; 
9 killed. 

Snspensioa of Peace Conference 
owing to Turkey’s attitude 
f with rj'gurjl U* \-\Ti. iiopU*. 


f 


7. Mas-^ Meeting of Doctors heM at 
t.^neen’s Kail to protest against 
Mr. Lloyd George's metluxla. 

Xlewvv fighliDg near Mogador. 

Cunstitutmnai League formed in 
KkuHli*aia. 

g. Sentence of 13 years’ penal M^rvi- 
tuJc on A. G. lluwrs 

fur attiunpt on the hfe of 
Sir F. I lenry. 

New lAirtuguov CaUnct with 
S('ciU<»r Affonao COKhi as 
Premier. 

De|)artRicnt of Defence anlwta* 
tutnl fur Ibe Driortments of 
War and Marine ir. Holland. 

Lord Wjllingdcin appointed Cover* 
nor of Bombay. 

Dr L)uml»a ap^nted. Auairim 
Amha^wador at Wnsbngtno. 

liesignation of Mr Deukin. Oppo* 
sitron Leader in thv Core nun* 
wealtli l^rliament, reported 

9. Strike of Uradfunl Dyvni licgun. 

lotervention of the Powers de* 
dined by Turkey. 

Opening of tile Wurttcmlnirg 
Diet. 

Dicnic signed by XCing of Italy 
cn’ii dug separate Goveroor* 
ships of Tri^b and CyroBuica. 

10. ^^c mortal on Imperial Pi^forcncc. 

signed by z Unionist Mem* 
Ivrs ol the i lonac of Commons, 
presented to Mr lionar Law, 

Julnlvc of (he Mctrujiolitan Nail* 

way. 

Ur StoplKii Leech appointed 
BHlish Minister Plcnijoten* 
tL^y to Republic of Cub.i. 

Arrival of CapL IL Amundsen 
at New York. 

Sir IJa'ry liarroo appointed 
Guvernur of Westcra Australia. 

11. KeeigiiatioQ of Sir U. Pole* 

Carow, M.P. for Bodmin. 

Kcsignatiim of M. MiUerand, 
Trencl. Minuter of War 
. Leadership of Spsnish Conser* 
vative Party resumed by 

* Sefior Maura. 

Resolution condcmniiig the 
Government’s Naval Policy, 
and repudiating a Preferential 
Tarifi. adopted by Western 
Farmers’ Convention. Canada 

13. Maternity aod S*ch Bcneflt under 
National losurance Act came 
into operation. 

Over is} millSons awarded to 
National Telephone Company 
for transfer of their Deferred 
Stock to the Gownment 

Airman Macdonald and mechanic 
drowned in the Thames near 
Erith. 

Railway Collision at Bromford 
Bridge, Binnlngliem; 3 killed 
»iid VI injiiird. 
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Rev. K. M. T^ing appointed 
SufTrikgsn Bishop of Leicoater. 

First meeting oi New Norwegian 
Sforlliing. 

Bengal Council Elections ; defeat 
of the Nationalists. 

Mr. Donaf Law's reply to the 
Unionist Memorial published. 

Unemployment Benefit under the 
Nahonal Insurance Act became 
due. 

Sedor Ascarate granted an in¬ 
terview with King Alfonso. 

Deflate on Naval Bill resumed 
in Canadian l^rliamenL 

Increase of over 7 per cent, in 
wages announced by the United 
StaU's Steel Girporatioo. 

Opening of New Government 
Buildings at Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

MM. X>eechane] and Dobost 
elected iToKiilents of F'rsDCh 
Clismbcr aod Senate respcc* 
lively. 

licit von Jagow appointed Ger¬ 
man Foreign Si-cretiu^. 

ScAor Calbeton appointed Spanish 
Amhassadiu it the Vatibon. 

The Russo'Chinese Trout y of 
s88i ealended for ten years. 

Medical Benefit under the 
National Insurance Act came 
into o|)erattuD. 

Report of the Select Committee 

E lated to inquire into the 
onj ConUact published. 
na*gunner l^arrott sentenced to 
four years' penal servitude for 
betraying Naval Secrets 
Daroo Rucker*Jcnlscli appointed 
German Aml^aasador in Romo. 
Wrec£ of the liner VerearSk off 
I^eixoes. Portugal, reported; 
43 drowned. 

Imperial Ukaso issued relieving 
the Grand Duke Michael of 
Kusaia of the dutiea of Regent. 
Opening of the Swe<lish Riksdag. 
Resignation <d Col. Boyovltch, 
Servian Minister for War. 
Persiaii Cahinet formed with 
Ala-es* Sultan as Premier. 

M. Poincari elected President of 
the French Republic. 

Cc^ectivc Note of the Powers 
presented to the Porte. 1 

Treaty concluded between Tibet 
and Mongolia 

Doctors r&aaed from pledge 
against service on Insurance 
paneb by British Medical Asso- 
datioo. 

Resignation of French Cabuiet. 
Recognition of the Pnno 
Moroccan Treat)’ by Gtrmsay. 
Decidoa of the Conference of 
Ambawadora that Mount Athea 
sluiuld he a Republic. 
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N 4 v«J eo^ftgement betw«e& Greek 
and Turldsh fieete off Tcoedos. 

PoUce-Conatable Smith killed by 
motor^'bus while on duty at 
Ludgate Cirtua 

Strike of carten in Clas^w 
begun. 

Mr. Joeepb Cook elected loader 
of Auatralion opposition. 

Forxnahop of French Cabinet, 
with M. Ufionc] os i^remicr and 
Minister of Interior. 

Urioadier-Gencral Sir \V. H. 
liuAoing appointed Covernur 
of Jamaica. 

Libend Deputation to Mr, J. A. 
JHeaso. pressing for the exemp¬ 
tion of the Oty from the 
Francbi»e Bill. 

Offer of aeroplane for the Royal 
Flying Corps maile by studeuta 
ot the IntematMMia] Corro* 
ipondence ScliouU acu.'pted. 

Note of the l^jwcn accepted by 
Turkey. 

The Hie <U /atiriro for Brazil 
launched at £ Is wick. 

Deputation of Working Women 
Sutfragista received by Mr. 
Lloyd George and Sir Inward 
Grey at Oiu House of Comnto^ia 

Deputation from the Dritish 
<^tton •Grower*' Aseociabon re¬ 
ceived by Mr. A^iouith. 

New Shipp!ijg KvguUUuns issued 
by UoarO ol Trmle. 

Mr. Sherlock elected Lord Mayor 
of DubUn and Sir W. McLcau 
Mayor oi Londonderry. 

Aninosty granted to politica] 
prisoners by King Alphonao. 

Airroctn Schlcgel and van Schcele 
killed sear Magdeburg. 

Airtnaa Frank &jland killed at 
FM ol Spain. Trinidad. 

Enforced roeignation of Kiamil 
I^ha'e ^liinet; Mahmud 
Sbevkot Pacha appointed 
Grand Viziur; Nazim Pheha 
killed in the struggle. 

White Paper issued containing 
Hr. Knox‘9 rejdy to British 
Note on the }^lnalQa Act. 

Declaration of Policy of the New 
French Cabinet in Senate. 

Airman Charles Nieopurt and 
mechanic killed at Maville. 

Formation of Young Turk Cabi¬ 
net announced. 

Opening oi South African Pirlia* 
xnent Iw Viscount Gladstone. 

Hr. E. V. Delia arrested for ex¬ 
posing prison methods at 
Leavenworth. 

Successful flight oi Aviator Bieto- 
vucic across the Alps. Iroiti 
Brigue to Domodossola. in 
a8 minutes. 

Op^ng of Legislative Cooncil at 
Delhi by Lera Hardinge. 

Alnsao Husebione kilkd at Villa 
Lugano. Argeottuu 

I 35 tb Annivenary of Mtabhsh- 
meat of Australia as a British 
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Annual Cooierenoe of Women 
Worken at Caxtoo Hall. 

Heavy sentences passed on Finn* 
iah officials oi the Viborg 
Supreme Court. 

Opening of Labour Party Confer* 
ence at Keiiain^n. 

Peace Negotiaboos formally 
broken oil between Turkgy and 
tliu Balkan SUtes. 

Vote of Censure on German 
1 ‘olicy in Poland passed in the 
Keic^Lig by 2i j to 97. 

In^itant coru^uions offered by 
Turkey in answer to Note of 
the Itiwcrs. 

«\nni>«tice with Turkey denounced 
by the Balkan Allies. 

W. J. Dryon appointed Aiaerkau 
Sccrctiuy of State. 

Izzct Pacha appointed Com* 
mander-in-Cbicf ol the Turkisb 
Army. 

SPEECHES 

Mr. FrcO'.;ric Hamsoo. at Emex 
Hall, on lUosioni of Hjopire. 

Lord Derby, at Leigh, on Party 
Unity. 

Mr. Lloyd George, to Insurance 
Act Advisory Committee, on 
Medical Service. 

Sir Joseph Lawrence, at Mitcham, 
on Free Food and Preference. 

Lord Edward Talbot, at Keo- 
singlon. 00 Party Dif&culties. 

Viscount CasllcToogh. at Belfast, 
on the Unioo. 

The Maharaja of Jhalawar, at 
the Waldort HoteL on Anglo- 
Indiao Friendship. 

Mr. (^rge Wyndbam. at Llan¬ 
dudno. on Tariff Reform. 

Viscount Haldane, at Manchester, 
on National Education. 

Lord Derby, at Manchester, on 
«Unioaut Policy. 

Dr. Woodrow Wilson, at Chicago, 
00 Monopolist Finance. 

Dr. Macnamara at Camberwell. 
Sir John Simon at Rochdale, 
and Mr. Page Croft at Bourne¬ 
mouth. on Coioaism. 

Gen. llertzog, at Smithheld 
(O.F.S.l, on Cen. Botha. 

LcMd Cotton, at the Mansion 
House. OQ the BeautiUcation 
of London. 

Capt Mikkelsea. at the Royal 
Gecgraphical Society, on his 
Greeiland expedition. 

Mr. F E. Smith at Crkklewood. 
Lord Hidieton at Gtuldiord, 
and Mr. Austen Chamberlaio 
at Acocks Green. 00 Unionism. 

Lord Denbigh, at the Mansion 
House, on the Terntonals. 

Mr. A Ure. at Derry, on Home 
Enle. 

Dr. Macnamara, at the Old Kent 
Road Pt*^. 00 the Insurance 
Act 

I.ord Charles Beresford. at Porte- 
month, on Mr. Winston 


Mr. Wyndbam. at Dover, on the 
Unionist Programme. 

General De Wet. at Dewetsdorp, 
on General Botha's Policy. 

16. Earl <>ey. at the Royal Cmonial 

Institute, on loj penal CiCicen- 
ship. 

Mr. K. A. Sanders, at the Con- 
ititutional Club, on the I^an- 
chisc Bill. 

Mr. F E. Smith and Mr. J. H. 
Campbell, at tbc Constitutional 
Club, on Home Rule. 

B 4 r. J. S. Dennu, at De Keyser'e 
Royal Hotel, on the Colonisa¬ 
tion of the Empiro. 

Lord Derby, at L^caster. on 
Food Tsxes. 

17. Mr Lloyd George, at tbe National 

Ltlwral Club, on the Insurance 
Act 

Mr. Austen Chamberleln, at 
King's Heath, on Home Rule. 
Lord Durham, at Darlington, on 
PoUtical Parties. 

18. Lord l>erl>y. at Manchester, on 

Unionist lN>hcy. 

Lord St. Audrlus, at Taunton, on 
Education. 

Mr. Ure, at Carluke, on Ireland. 

19. Mr. Keir Hardle. at Merthyr 

Tvilvil, on the Nationalisation 
of Mines. 

20. Lord Avebury, Lord Balfour of 

Burleigh, and Lord Bnseey, at 
Cannon Street Hotel, on Union* 
Ut IHilicy. 

Lord Curson and Mr. Hobhouse. 
at tbe Queen's HoU, on Woman 
Suffroge. 

21. Mr. Balf^Hir and otliers, at Cannon 

Street Hoti'l, on the Franchise. 
iiCfT Sydow, at Derlin, on Ger 
man Economic Development. 
Mr. Foeter. at Hontrenl, on Im- 
ndgration. 

Mr. Root, in the American Senate, 
on the Panama Canal Act. 

21. Mr. L. Harcourt, at RawtenstaU, 
on Pronicnty aud Pauperism. 

23. Sir Joeepb Ward, to the Empire 

Parlianicntary Association, on 
Imperial Devolution. 

24. Duke of Devonshire, at Chester* 

field, on the Dilitical Situation. 
Mr. Honar Law. at Edinburgh, 
on UniotUst Policy. 

25. Mr, jolm Redmond, at Coventry, 

on the Veto of tlic Crovni. 

Mr Herbert Samuel, at Rodcar. 
on the Franchise Bill. 

27. Lord Roberts, at the Grocen* 
Hail, on National Service. 

Sir George Reid, at the Royal 
Colonial Institute, on Aus¬ 
tralia. 

29. Mr. Asquith, at Leven, on tbe 

Government. 

Baron Wangeohr* at Con* 
atantioople, on Gertoany and 
Alia Minor. 

30. Mr. A Chambarlaia, at SUddiUh, 

on Tariff Policy. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, at Oun* 

Ann nn 
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PreskSttt Tftft ud Mr. Ch aftip | ii. 
Ovk. * at WaahjnftOD. on 
Democratic Policy in the 
Philippinaa. 

3 klr. Uoyd Goorfc, at the National 
liberal Club« oo the Land 
„CaoipeifA. 

Mr. Aneten ChamlierUiD, at Bir- 
minpham, on Rediatribution. 

.Mr. I^lour. at Kottinghiun. on 
Home Rale. 
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BOUSE OP LORDS 

Rroort ata^ of Tcjoperancc 
(Scotland) BUI condtitled. 

DiMuasion 00 Home Dcltnce. 

Second reading of Rural llou^ir 
Bill. 

Tliird readiof? of Tcmiterance 
(ScotUind) Bill. 

Deute on Trade Disputes Act. 
1906, 

Second reading of IJomc Rule 
Bill moved hv L/irU Crewe, 
and rejection 01 tho Bill moved 
by the Duko of Devonnlure. 

DelMte on Home Rule bill coo- 
tinited. 

Debate 00 Home Ru>i Bill con* 
tisued. 

Second reading of Home Rule 
Bill oegativt^ by 336 to O9. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 
J10. r. Report stage ol Hiune Rule 
‘ BiU reetimcd ; Sir Rdward Cat- 
fon'a motion for exclusion of 
Ulster negatived by 294 to 197. 

9. Clauses 2*'7, with CovenUDont 
amendneats, of Home Kulo 
Dill cloaarcd and carried. 

3» Welsh Church Bill in Committee 
resumed; Clauses 9-12 passed. 

A. Claase 13 of Welsh Church Bill, 
dealing with the eonstitutiou 
of represeatative body. |ia.s»ed. 

7. Report stage of Home Rule; 

Qause 8. providing for con¬ 
stitution of Iri^ Seciitr, 
’ guillotined ; to Clause 9. dealing 
with compr^tioa of Irish House 
of Commons. wa*i added Sir A. 
Mood's amendment on propor¬ 
tional representation; and 
Clauses 9-14 pa^ed. 

8. Home Rule Bill contiaued; 

Clauses 15-21 guUlotioed; to 
Clause 22. dealing with Joiat 
Exchequer Board, amendincnt 
of Mr. W. Guinness was carried 
by 301 to 173: and Clauses 
22-27 were then guillotined. 

O. Home Rule BiU continued: 
Clauses 28^37 (with Govern¬ 
ment amendments) passed. 

10. WeBh Church Bill resumed; 
Mr. Gouidins’s amendment to 
Clause 14, h> obtain compeosa- 
tioii for curates, rsjectn by 
230 tatqo. 

t|. Home KuW DiU resumed ; Clauisi 
40 49. with Governnwot 

bg t amendmenti. carried by closure 
^ ^ b and renact stage roacluded. 
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Welsh Chorch. BUI resumei; 
Clausen i5-27*passed. 

Dehate on third reading of Home 
Rule Bill: rejectioo of measure 
movetl by Mr. Balfour. 

Home Rule Bill continaed; Mr. 
Balfour's ameodment 
tived by 368 to 238. and third 
reading carried by 367 to 257. 

Welsh Church Bill resumed; 
ClauM 16.00 the dispoea! of the 
funds, cejried by to 197 
votes; funds to be devoted to 
charitable purpoecs. 

Welsh rbui^ Bill resumed; 
Clause t9-2s and Finamual 
Resolution passed. 

Welsh Church BID; Qause!i 23-34 
and Money Reaolution paae^ 

Welsh Church Rill; romaining 
Clauses, and now Goveromoot 
Clauaes. tranaferung to the 
Lord Chancellor the p ow er s of 
the Archlasbop o 4 Cimterbory. 
etc., poseed. 

Franchise and Registration Bill; 
AllocatioD of time moved by 
Mr. Asquith : Mr. Booar Law^ 
amendment declining to accept 
the proposed bmitations. and 
suggesting that the Govern¬ 
ment's Ottopatioo Amendment 
changed the fuodamental dm* 
rai;ter ol the Bill rejected by 
majority of 68; and Mr. 
AHquJth's motion carried by 
204 to 193. 

Statement by the Speaker that il 
tho Bill was so amended as to 
make a new DiH it would have 
to lie withdrawn and a new BiU 
introduced. 

FrancliMo and Registration BiU; 
Committee stage begun t the 
Grey amendment to delvtc the 
word " nmle " before the word 
" person*' in Clause 1 moved 
by Ur. Lyttelton. 

Speaker gave bis ruling that 
the Gc^mment's occupntion 
amendment and the proposed 
Woman Suffrage anendmenta 
to tbe Franchise DiU would, if 
carried, constitute a new mea¬ 
sure. and consequently the BiU 

» was withdrawn. 

Report stage of Dill to reverse 
Osborne Judgment 

Committee stage of Welsh Church 
Bill concluded. 

Report stage ol reversal of 
Ohborae Jodgment BiU con¬ 
cluded. 

Second reading of Railways Bill 
passed by 329 to 32; Royal 
Commission on Railway Rates 
to be appelated. 

Third reading of Otboraa Judg¬ 
ment Revmal Tup, 
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BY.BLBCnON8 

2t. Flint Boroughs; Owing tp 
tbe death of Mr. J. W. Suakoers 
a by-elsctioo was hekl R^ 
suit: 
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T. H. Parry (L.) 

J. H. Robert! (U.) 

Lib. majority ... an 
Londonderry: Owing io tbs 
accession to the peerage of the 
MarauU of Hamilton a by-' 
election was held. Result: 

D. Hogg (Nat) ... *.699, 
Col Pakenham (U.)... 2.642' 

Nat. majority ... 57 

oarruARY 

I. T. W. Summers. M.P., 63. 

Sir tharlee H. S. Rich, 53. 

Tbe Duke of Abercom. 74. 

F. H JohooscD. Polar explorer. 
Wall Corleton. poet, 76. 

Isaac S. Lister (HampstnaO). 80. 

B. L. Smith. Arctic explorer, 85. 
Sir R. F. Turing. 85. 

Count von SchlieRen. 79. 

L. r. Caalleut, scientist, 60. 
Zebebr Pucha. 

Major«Oa. Drury (Canada). 57. 
Private F. Hitch (Rorke's Drift). 
Miss Msud Hobson, actress. 

Lewis Swift, astronomer. 92. 

Canon G. C. Hell. 80. 

P. J- Power, M,P., O2. 

Tbomas Giovet. ex-M.P.. 60. 

Sir Edward Shea (Newfound¬ 
land). 93 - 

Dr. Roost Adviser to China. 

Lord Headley. 67. 

Lt.-Gea. Sir F. Lanw. 76. 

Prince Dilock of Siam. 

Nathaniel L. Cohen, social worker. 
Lord Ashburnbam. 72. 

Dr. G. Granville Bantock. sur- 
geon, 75. 

Dean Lane of Rochester. 76. 

Miss Maggie Brennan, actress. 74. 

J, W, Turner (Opera). 67. 

James Macartney, Arctic veteran, 

9i‘ 

Gen. Sir C. F. Duville. 75. 

Dr. Regout. Dutch Minister uf 
Justice. 49. 

J. w. .tirovrsmith. publisher, 64. 
Dr. Joseph Bay Icy. mental 
speoalist. 78. 

Sir James Ccates. 78. 

Admiral von Holhnann, 71. 

Birch Pacha. 51. 

Sir Brook Boothby, diplomatist. 
Canon Julian, bymaol^st, 74. 
Auguste Van Dieoe, 'cellist, 63. 
Gustav Luders. composer. 48. 
Nosm Pacha. 65. 

Eirikr kUgnuami. Icelandic 
' scholar. So. 

Archduke Raioer, 80 . 

Seftor Moret Ex-Premier of 
Spain, 75. 

Letrie. Basuto Paramount Otisl 
Sir Walter Howell 6t. 

Bdouatd Dobat-^nsao, artist, 
63. 

Gen. Tofikhesr deo Peer Poorta- 
Ex-War Minister, Hoh. 
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Bari of Ccawfwd, 63. 
L«rd nkssten. 73. 
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TIIK THREE NEW FACTORS IN MODERN WARFARE. 
The Dirigible: The Ac:<>plane: The Aerial Gun. 
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The Progress of the World. 


Londok, Mar. 5, 1913. 
There is only one really 
Th* vital question before the 

viui ouMtion country to • day. All 

others are. must be, 
subservient to it. Are we to take steps 
to acquire the right to exist as an inde¬ 
pendent nation, or are we to remain 
a nation only at the good pleasure of 
another Power ? At a moment when 
this country, and those bound to us 
with friendly ties, see all serious oi>po- 
sition fading away in Europe, it seems 
extraordinary that there sliould be any 
hesitation in answering such a question. 
Admiral Fisher says ** the frontiers of 
this country ace the coasts of her 
enemies/' but of what avail is this 
when the airships of any country can 
cross our coasts unseen and unheard at 
any time they may so please ? It will 
be small comfort to us to know that our 
fleet holds the seas, if we on the 
land are defenceless with the foe above 
us. This is a national question of such 
gravity that we do not hesitate to call 
upon the King to show the way to his 
Government and to his people. Much 
of the extraordinary^devclopment in 


aerial domiiialion in Ginnuny came 
from the direct Intercast of the (lormiui 
limpcror. It was not only that he 
gave prizes for iniprm ccl mucliines; it 
was his iinfallering aj)|>roval and sup¬ 
port of Count /Je])pelin which has 
placed Germany far ahead oi all nations 
to-day. King George can do the same 
for this country, and achieve a much 
more imme<liatc result, since to-day 
everyone knows the value of the dirigible 
and the danger of the aeroplane. In 
olden days, in times of national |)eril, 
it was no uncommon thing for the 
monarcli to pawn the Oowa jewels to 
raise funds for defence. Wc do not 
suggest that such a course is necessary 
to-day, but think wliat an effect it 
would have if the Ciilliaan diamond 
were transformed into several Zeppelins 
or the Kohinoor into a fleet of aero- 
plajies. By his visit to the Aero Show 
the King ma<le an excellent start, but 
more is needed than tliat. Tlie danger .\- 
from the air tlircatens Buckingham ^ 
Palace as much as it docs Mr, Smith's i 
villa, and the national duty is the 
same. That there are many who 
arc ready is evidenced by Captain 
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Faber’s splendid example, bnt many are 
waiting a signpost, a definite lead. If 
King George were to give that lead in a 
few days the whole situation would 
be changed, and a start made to 
make this country, if not an island 
again, at least an independent nation. 

We are’essentially still a 
NMd*d • feudal country m m.iny 
AwVkBoiM institutic ms. 

NotaMy is this the case 
with our educational systcni, wliich 
remains very largely modelled on the 
early feudal idea of giviiig u s(*mblancc 
of knowledge without any real learning. 
This was the work of the Church, whose 
votaries were very lotli to see their 
monopoly pass out of their hands. 
We do not wish to deal at length here 
and now with this most important 
of questions, save to remark that it 
is largely thanks to the education 
our children receive that our national 
and patriotic instincts are so little 
active. We are glad, thernforc, to find 
a very decided tendency on the part of 
the Church to-day to undo the harm 
done by the work of the Church in the 
past. The Guardian, the leading paper 
of the Church, has published a most 
weighty article on the Church’s attitude 
towards national defence : '* Jn the face 
of the self-sacrifice of Germany, the 
patriotism and the new spirit of France, 
what is England doing ? Does she 
realise the change that lias come over 
the world ? And what steps is she 
taking to meet it ? We fear the answer 
must be that she realises nought of 
these things, that she is doing nothing, 
and not purposing to do anything—in 
short, ♦hat she is profoundly indifferent. 
Of what avail is it to repeat ' Blessed 

4 


are the peacemakers’ if those whose 
business it is to proclaim that gospel do 
so only in the ineffective abstract ? If 
we wish to preserve peace we must be • 
ready for war, which is precisely what 
England is not. We need to be armed, 
prepared, disciplined, hardened, accus¬ 
tomed to the idea of sacrificing ease and 
pleasure, that the Empire may be safe 
and that the work which Providence 
has manifestly assigned to it may be 
continued and carried further.” The 
mission of the Church is to uphold the 
need of personal service, and " personal 
service to the Empire is incontestably 
a part of our religious duty.” After 
this we may hope for the Church’s 
benediction upon our efforts to meet the 
peril in the air. But this new note is 
welcome since it brings hope that 
there will be a national awakening, a 
realisation of things as they are—and 
who can deny that there is bitter need 
of such knowledge ? 


W«qcmI 


StfttwdMiD 


What an opportunity 
there is to-day for a 
statesman in Europe I 
It is i}ot necessary that 
he shall be one of the first flight—just a 
second-class world statesman, as these 
power-wielding personages are reck¬ 
oned, would suffice. The European 
situation is molten to his hand, and 
could be formed into any shape that 
might suit his policy or his imagination. 
There is only one relatively solid com¬ 
plex, and that is the Triple Entente. 
And yet who can say whether Russia, 
with the scent of much incense ofiered 


to dead-and-gone Romanoffs, may not 
yet revert to support the military auto-* 
cracy of Berlin rather than the freer 
democratic countries of the West ? 
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Because, let there be no mistake, 
Russia is far from being a constitutional 
country. At the opening of the Duma 
members applauded the mention of the 
constitution. '' Ah/' said someone, 
what progress! " Not at all," 
replied a wiser man ; " when the word 
constitution can be mentioned in the 
Duma without any notice being taken 
of it, then Russia will really possess 
one. We do not publicly rejoice when 
the air, the sun or water are mentioned; 
we know that they exist." To-day the 
very small statesmen of Europe arc 
trying to build up new edifices. Ger¬ 
many seeks to draw Russia into 
alliance, France and this country wish 
to be sure of Spain and the Balkan 
League. But nothing is settled, and 
ever3rthjng is to do. And yet if a 
statesman of courage and of imagination 
were to appear, on the side of peace or 
of war, he could achieve a unique repu¬ 
tation with no more effort than a 
few hours’ hard thinking. 


IB 

AnDBveot* 


The dislocation of the 

Mr rSTiSSTou." European equilibrium 

consequent upon the 
Balkan war and resul¬ 
tant breakdown gf the Triple Alliance 
has resulted in a most tremendous 
development in Continental armaments. 
Germany, seeing that her foreign policy 
had led her to rely upon weak nations 
rather than cultivating good relations 
with strong ones, saw herself forced 
either to relinquish her aspirations of 
dominating Europe or else to take upon 
herself alone the military mantle for- 
lAerly borne by the Triple Alliance. 
Extraordinary military plans have 
been drawn up, and the Army in peace 


time is to be very largely increased, 
leading up to the time when every man 
will serve. France, with a lesser popu¬ 
lation, is meeting tliis increase by 
reverting to the three-years* system of 
service, dropped some time ago in 
favour of two years. Also all exemp¬ 
tions are to be done away with, and 
rich and poor, university men and 
peasant illiterates alike, arc to serve. 
The change, meaning as it does the 
sacrifice of an additional year of the 
life of every young man to hU country, 
has evoked tremendous cnthu.siasm, and 
should effectually enable France to 
keep tlie p(tace of Europe. French 
credits of some ^£23,000,000 are to be 
found by loan or out of revenue, wiiile 





Maiiakmb: " SAcreblou, Ub« AlrMdypr»p*riDg tof^tup^ 
UlCHAL: '*OMi>erwett*r. w«1(ln(up?" 
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the German £50,000,000 is to be found 
by a levy on capital. The situation 
may be summed up tlius : France is 
poorer in men, but incom]*)aral)ly richer 
in gold—added to whidi Germany has 
also the Russian frontier to Uxik to. 
Rus.sia is increasing lier army ; Austria, 
t)efuddled and beggared with overmuch 
immobilising niobilis^dion. is also ^ i riv¬ 
ing to increases lier j^atchwork army 
corj)s. And with it all the equilibrium 
is not restored, since it is exix’ctcfl that 
the Balkan League, with R<»amania, 
will swing ratlior tow^ards tlie Triple 
Entente than the ruined Triplice. 


Thfl n«rmAn Cow, or 10:16. 



yen ^wor yoii*will|';t*l n liliU* ickI, as Ihe 

NAv.i!.|in) <iocs iiu^Mi'cd su much." 



fHoAleb. 

dus * Uit oUier I'oy hss nil ibrw lo(o 
his mouib. 


This is a suitable moment to review 
briefly the facts of the relations between 
(scrmany and France, in view of the 
<leclaration by the latter that slic was 
a consistent worker for peace. In 1905, 
w'hen Germany sought to impose her 
will uix>n France over Morocco, the 
Kaiser declared, ” I am behind 
Morocco.*' In 1908, when Germany 
demandixl apology from France for the 
affair of deserters at Casablanca, M. 
Billow said to the French Ambassa¬ 
dor, '* The Emperor insists upon an 
apology." In 1909, when Austria in 
annexing Bosnia and Herzegovina, had 
tom up the Treaty of Berlin, Germany 
declared that she was behind Austria. 
In 1911 Germany provoked the incident 
of Agadir. Here we have four separate 
acts of provocation within eight years— 
any one of which might ]ia\'c caused a 
general war had not the Triple Entente 
remained calm and united. These 
facts, recent and historic, make it diffi¬ 
cult to believe that Berlin is always 
actuated by peaceful policy. Happily 
the day is fast approaching when of 
military Germany we can write, 
'* Delenda est Germania." 

The value of the guaran- 
TheH«fdCM« tee of neutrality or in- 
Bciiiaos dependence made by 

one or several Great 
Powers in Europe is apparently very 
small. This at least if we may judge 
by the action of Belgium. Here we 
have a small artificial country whose 
safety is guaranteed by the European 
Powers possessing the greatest potential 
forces for offence and defence. Because, 
however, the wliirligig of time has 
brought these nations into opposition, 
















the Jiclgians are now convinced that 
the guarantee is worthless, and it is 
xmpting destruction to rely upon it for 
salvation. The position of Belgium is 
i very unpleasant one, since through 
Belgian territory lies the most easy and 
latural line of attack between Germany 


her territories respected. Whether she 
can do so or not remains to be seen, 
but wliat an apposite example it all is 
for those who prate of an independent 
Alixmia, guaranteed by the Powers, or 
an internationalised Servian outlet to 
the* Adriatir. 



and France. 

Famous battle¬ 
fields of the 
past stud this 
line of advances, 
and the ground 
^ploughed and 
cultivated by 
'the hard-work- 
ling peasant has 
. been watered 
^ by much blood, 

i:^ind COVe*rs 
!inany a skde- 
'*ton. And there 
is every proba- 
rbilitythat were 
^war to come, 

'Belgian terri- 
' tory would be 
Related and 
^Belgium over- 
^un. This 
Ruches Great 
ritain closely, 
ce she is one 
the guaran¬ 
teeing Powers, but still mor(^ because 
disappearance of Belgium as 
independent State means a very 
^terious change in the ownership 
the coasts most adjacent to our 
^ores. Belgium, however, does not 
'y even on our st'lf-iuterest, and is 
ermined to double her army, fortify 
frontioEs, and do her best to make 


(Thiny ui ihe Wtr Oin^ibks co»l onlyM much one RaUl« Cruiser.) 


Asr 

** No Trnmpt ** 

In our 
last num- 
b c r we 
mentioned that 
because of the 
growth of Ger- 
inany's air 
])ower, some 
proposal would 
be made in the 
direction of a 
limitation of 
naval con¬ 
struction be¬ 
tween this 
country a n d 
Germany. Sure 
enough, a few 
days later the 
newspapers 
announced the 
olive branch 
of Admiral 
Tirpitz. Closer 
investigation 
of the su Pilose*d olive branch proved 
tlxat it was not all that the 
earlier reports had made it out to 
be, since the German authorities had 
taken one basis of measurement as 
against a totally different one adopted 
by Mr. Winston Churchill. An attempt 
was made in certain quarters to show 
that this offer of Germany 








iHE world. 


was an incontestable proof of Ger- 
many's desire for peace and friendship 
with this country. That Germany 
wants peace at this moment is certain— 
the Triple Alliance and Turkey have 
crumbled under her feet—and peace 
cannot be advanced better than by 
friendship with England. A tem¬ 
porary courtship of this coimtry may 
well serve the useful purpose of holding 
France from Germany's throat. Other¬ 
wise the Von Tirpitz proposal is nothing 
more than a very clear hint that 
Dreadnoughts are no longer trumps, 
but Zeppelins. By declaring no 
trumps," to borrow a bridge phrase, 
Germany has us at a disadvantage, 
since we have always relied on a Dread¬ 
nought declaration, and have no 
strength either in the suits of aerial 
fleets or land forces. Is it to be won¬ 
dered at that the race in Dreadnoughts 
can be allowed to slacken when we 
remember that one German Zeppelin 
represents two and a half times the 
entire aerial fleet of Great Britain ? 

When asked what he 
Tk 9 OotbrMk thought of the situation 

hi the Near East, a 
Russian diplomatist re¬ 
plied : " The war drags on, but peace 
may break out at any minute ! " And 
this exactly summed up the situation. 
The war cannot go on ; its continuance 
does not advantage anybody, and con¬ 
tinues a very disconcerting dislocation 
of European intemation^ existence. 
The fault of the Bulgarian delegates in 
London is being paid for in much blood, 
but it is diflicult to see that the Allies 
would have gained anything of import- 

not for the fact that 


things at Constantinople are as bad 
as they can be. Otherwise the war 
might go on still for weeks, if not 
months. The Greeks have disproved 
those critics who, misled by their 
Press announcements, held that little 
had been done by the Greek military 
forces. By a brilliant series of 
attacks upon the fortress of Jaiiina, 
the Greek army has proved that it 
has very effectually wiped out the 
reproach of the first Turkish war, and is 
to be reckoned with as a very valuable 
addition to the Balkan League. This 
is excellent, since it will strengthen the 
serious elements of the real league of 
the future, negotiations for which are 
now proceeding at Athens, Belgrade 
and Bucharest. How valuable has been 
the assistance of the Greek fleet is 
proved by the fact that the Turkish 
ciaiiser Hamidieh, having escaped from 
the Dardanelles, and being at large in 
the Mediterranean, all the guns and 
reinforcements destined for tlic taking 
of Skutari were unable to leave Salonica. 
But all these things cannot prevent 
the outbreak of peace. And then the 
reckoning. 

Those who slay by the 

Spring Ompisi sword, by the sword 

c«i.t.2ii»pi. they be slain, is a 

• truth which is becoming 
unpleasantly insistent in the heads of 
the mad dogs of Stamboul, and this 
after only a short few weeks of power. 
Penniless and conscious of their power- 
lessness, the Turkish Ministers only 
meet to envisage their fate, and the 
dictatorship is in the hands of the Com¬ 
mander of Constantinople. The counter 
revolution, when it comes, even if post- 
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poncd until the peace lias been made, 
will effect a very effective spring- 
cleaning of the Government. This is 
necessary, but should be got through 
with as rapidly as possible. Then 
must come the time when 'I'lirkey, 
shorn of her liurojx^an provinces, but 
still with great potential power, must 
show in unmistakable /ushion her in¬ 
tention to reform. Let a strong 
administrator lie chosen, an Knglishman 
with experience in the higln^t degree 
in India or Egypt, and give him a free 
hand to re-organise I'urkey for the 
Turks. Those Turks who tliiiik ahead 
sigh for Lonl KitdioiUT. What an 
opportunity it would Ix^ for any am¬ 
bitious man. Then, since Turkey must 
have money, much money, and as 
Eurojie will tmly lend with reluctance, 
having little coiifidtnicc, let Turkey 
herself ])ro|Hiso an inh^malional 
financial control of lier iinaticc^s, but 
one of a ]>ro visional Jiature. say for 
ten years. If in this time real reform 
and stability has ruine, tlie control 
would automatically dis<ipiH*ar By 
some such means Turkey may yet rise 
Pheenix-like from tljc aslies. Mean¬ 
while it is improbable that ihe Dar¬ 
danelles will pass into Bulgarian lumcls, 
while in the settling of Ihe Albanian 
frontiers th(i Powers would du well to 
remember that the Allies are on the 
spot, and have decided \iews on the 
matter; also that the way in which the 
Powers have honoured Servian con¬ 
fidence with regard to her outlet to the 
sea has not enhanced their prestige. 
The fact remains that if Skutari fall 
into the hands of Montenegro, not all 
the pious resolutions of Vienna, Paris 
or London can make it part of inde¬ 


pendent Albania. . Similarly with the 
islands, who can force the Greeks to 
evacuate them ? The action of the 
protecting Powers in hauling down the 
Turkish flag in Crete is the one bright 
spot of decision shown during the war, 
and was not without effect in Con¬ 
stantinople. 

Scarcely enough altcn- 
The New tion has been paid to 
MediternD««B vccy rcmarkablc 

speech of the Italian 
Foreign Minister, the Marquis di San 
Guiliano, in which he outlined the 
Italian conce})Uon of the Mediterranean. 
Since we practically announced that we 
were either not able or not desirous of 
holding our old naval position in the 
Mediterranean, events ha^^e moved 
rapi<lly, and wc cannot hope to again 
see them as they were. “No one 
nowadaj's had any longer a right—nor 
would ever ha\e a right—to call it 
' our sea.* It was, and ought to remain, 
the free way of nations. Nobody could 
or ought to be its master, but all ought 
to enjoy it. Among the Great Powers, 
one of the first places had been won 
and would be oxcrciscd by Italy.” Thus 
the Italian Foreign Minister—and Ihj- 
hold one of the Sev^en Seas has gone 
from us. The Powers, wc Icam, are 
“ agreed to-day to maintain the present 
balance of power in the Mediterranean,” 
and in that balance for how little do 
we weigh ? The question of the islands 
of the iEgean Sea may well play a 
great role in the future determination 
of the holder of the balance in the 
Mediterranean, and therefore Sir 
Edward Grey would do well to study 
the map a little more closely and think 
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somewhat further ahead than is iisually 
his habit. 

In our last number we 
Th« pirtiiion called attention to the 
of At^ methodical dismember* 
ment and division of 
Asia now proceeding, without any 
criticism or comment; and since then 
events have proved how true was our 
statement. The Tsar has taken the 
unprecedented course of specially and 
publicly thanking M. Koroslovetz, the 
.special Russian agent in Mongolia, for 
his services to Ru.ssia and the Emperor. 
Mongolia and Til)ot may therefore be 
considored as lost so far as China or 
indepeiidcnco is concemod. But the 
more serious ha])pening is that Russia 
and Japan have now come to a very 
definite understanding, having for ob* 
jeet nothing less than the cutting up of 
China. Very elaborate plans have l^n 
made, in which, we believe, provision 
exists for coni|>ensation to all interested 
parties, and all that now remains to be 
done is to precipitate the downfall of the 
Chinese Republic. The various man¬ 
oeuvres and intrigxics in connection 
vdth the so-called Six-Power loan, 
Juring China on to ruin, have for real 
motive power this secret understanding. 

. It aifccts tliis country really only in so 
far as we must already stand committed 
as a party to this somewhat arbitrary 
. and high-handed settling of the destinies 
of a friendly nation. 

The recrudescence of 
Above Che militancy in its most 

? acute form amongst 

some of the advocates 
y of woman’s suffrage has had as a first 
effect upon the public to exasperate 
them an<i to render far less binding 
reverence for law and order. That 


women will have the vote is undoubted 
—that militancy, arson, murder, and 
destruction of property will hasten the 
day is an arguable point. But one thing 
is certain, and that is tliat an impossible 
condition of affairs is being created, 
which threatens not only the homes of 
England, but also the entire fabric of 
government. Without law and order, 
moilem government is impossible. To 
give the vote to women will not change 
tliis fact. And as long as it is apparent 
that given religious or political hysteria 
and readiness for martyrdom, a large 
proportion of the community can place 
themselves above, or at any rate outside 
the law, then it is time for the nation 
to seriously consider tlie situation. It 
may be. it must be, surely necessary 
to amend the legal system, so that it 
may command at least a modicum of 
that veneration whicli has always iji the 
past earned for this country an enviable 
prestige. We must concede that the 
great question is not one nf vote, but 
of law and order. Are wc prepared 
to see things change gradually but 
certainly until we see the policemen in 
our streets carrying sword and rei'olver ? 



PftrlMa«t«ry Fog, 

A ttemt en^cMd M Wfitninicttr, •ntillod " 
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Fifty years have passed 
The since Queen Alexandra 
OuMo-Motber camc to thcsc shores as 

a bride and Queen- 
Designate to the throne of England. 
In some countries lip-service must pass 
for praise, but here, where freedom of 
speech is oft-times carried to excess, 
.royalty itself is not sacrosanct. The 
tribute of affection is sincere, and 
Queen Alexandra owes this fact to no 
one but her own good self, for *by a 
thousand kindly acts she has endeared 
herself to men and women in all grades 
of society. For a generation she played 
an exacting part as Princess of Wales, 
and as the consort of the most popular 
king England has ever known, Alex¬ 
andra has an abiding place in the 
hearts of all. 

" I summon all honest 
- men, all patriotic, all 

PrciideiU WilMo . « , , . 

forward-looking men to 
my side. God helping 
me, I will not fail them, if they will but 
counsel and sustain me/* With these 
inspiring words the new President greets 
the American people, and we wish him 
every success in his high mission. With 
the marvellous growth of the States, 
each year must .see some additions to 
the burdens of the occupant of the 
Presidential chair. The troubles which 
afflict the kingdoms of the Old World 
are not unknown to the New, and the 
amalgam of peoples which constitutes 
the American nation presents an unend¬ 
ing series of problems, for the most 
part unsolved by Republican admin¬ 
istration. Promise and fulfilment are 
tiot given to all men, but America has 
now reached a stage when the clear 
presentment of the ideals of govern¬ 
ment should lift her politicians from 


the sordid sloi^h of gamble and 
graft. 

Now that the heat of 
ii PwMM Worth the discussion concern* 
Whii» ? ing America’s action 

with regard to the 
tolls of the Panama Canal has sub¬ 
sided it is of value seriously to sum up 
the Panama Canal situation, and to 
decide whether or not the question of 
tolls is one of first-rate importance to 
this country. Naturally this has no 
bearing upon the question of whether 
the United States was justified in 
breaking her treaty obligations. 1'he 
popular imagination seems to picture 
Australia, Japan and China as being 
but a stone's throw from the Pacific 
entrance to tlie Canal. Thus there 
exists a mudi too optimistic view of the 
advantages whicli the opening of the 
Panama Canal will mean to our trade 
with those countries. As a matter of 
fact, however, there is comparatively 
little advantage to the majority of 
ports with which our British trade is 
considerable. It is true that to Canada 
the Canal should be of equal importance 
as to the United States. Any action 
which wc might take, therefore, would 
be rather in favour of tlie Dominion 
than for our own benefit. Those 
who argue that the ocean distance 
from British ports to the principal 
South American points on the west 
coast is much shortened by the Panama 
Canal, overlook the fact that the in¬ 
crease in distance via Cape Horn is 
more than compensated by the fact 
that vessels taking this route can call 
at Rio, Buenos Ayres and other impor¬ 
tant points of importation, whereas 
the Panama route ofiers no such 
advantages. The proper appreciation 
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oi these facts will help to ensure a calm 
and dispassionate discussion of tlie 
question, leading inevitably to The 
Hague Tribunal. 

Docs Rome stand uhere 
A Ki«t > xiiis query 

Courtier naturally obtrudes itself 

when one reads that 
King Alfonso has given audience to 
Sehor Azearate, the Republican leader: 
Wonders will never cease, for re¬ 
forms are actually foreshadowed as a 
result of tlie interview. The Republicans 
have at last received full justiheation 
for all their acts in the past. Even the 
advocate of violctice must feci himsdf 
somewhat in countenance when the 
King himself recognises tlic need for 
reform, and is apparently anxious for a 
forward policy in place of the eternal 
negative of Rome. The Catholic Church 
has wrouglit well in many lands, but 
her work in Spain stands as a perennial 
warning to the nations that to tolerate 
Church influence in State concerns is to 
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court disaster and national extinction. 
The projected laws include a more 
tolerant attitude to the Press, and with 
a free Press we may even have hopes of 
Spain. It would, indeed, appear that 
the divine right of kings is now the 
sole prerogative of Ministers of constitu- 
tiond States. 

The interests making 
Potiee for war, the ghastly 

Ma^rr mistake, waste and 

senselessness of it, are 
pointed out by Viscount Mountmorres 
in the March number of the London 
Magazine. He advocates, as a scheme 
for abolishing it, the late W. T. Stead's 
plan for an international i)olicc force. 
The pessimist shakes his head, but the 
alternative of universiU baukruj^lcy is 

so near that the sensible citizen is quite 
ready to consider the way out. If we 
look at the civilised Powers as a com¬ 
munity, and at each nation as an 
individual, wc can at once see how to 
apply the lesson. All nations would 
first have to disarm, and the keeping of 
any established military or naval force, 
the training of men in the arts of war, 
and the making of munitions of war 
w'ould be forbidden as crimes against 
the community. We,then would en¬ 
trust to a council of the community— 
i.e., an international board—the duty 
of maintaining an efficient force for the 
purpose of preventing individual nations 
from committing any forbidden act, 
and of enforcing the decisions of the 
Arbitration Court. As all the nations 
would be disarmed, this force would 
need only to be quite a small one—a 
hundred thousand men would be ampl/ 
sufficient—in order to be able to exact 
obedience and exercise control, just as 
our own police force is very small 
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compared with the whole nation. And 
again, ]ust as the members of the 
police force are picked men, chosen from 
among the ordinary population, so this 
International Army would be com* 
posed of carefully selected units pro¬ 
vided by the individual nations in 
proportion to the populations of the 
different nations. The forr<* would l>c 
administered by an International 
Council. Carrying on the p^irallel, 
whenever the Internal i(mal Army had 
to be called on to act against a male¬ 
factor nation, the unit l>tdonging to that 
nation would naturally be relieved from 
service against it, just as a constable 
would never be employed to arr(«t his 
own wife or child. 

We can all say " Amen " 
Pree«pi and to the brothcfly senti* 
pmciiv« menls of Mr. Foster, the 

Canadian Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, when he says: 
" For years and years a streak of 
precious British blood was constantly 
pouring out from the United Kingdom, 
and at first just a small part of it was 
bound for other parts of the Empire. 
Of later years, however, this streak has 
directed itself mure satisfactorily, and 
at the present time not more than 40 j>er 
cent, of the British outiiow is lost to the 
British Empire. But tliat 40 per cent, 
is still lost to the Empire, and it is just 
about 40 per cent, too much. Tliis is 
something which must be remedied by 
our statesmen and which must be 
attended to at once.*' At the same 
time we loam that all Press photo¬ 
graphs entering the Dominion from 
England will in future bear a special 
tax of 10 per cent., making it practically 
impossible to send Press photographs 
to Canada. It would quite as 


logical to put a duty on Press cables 
and articles. It is a pitj^ because 
there arc a good number of pcjoplc who 
feel that mutual kn()wle<lg<^ sliould be 
proraot(xl, and this duty is an absolute 
obstacle to the currying out of their 
ideas. Although Canadian photographs 
•can come thnmgh, it is probable that 
far less matter will api>ear h(Te in the 
future, l)ccause all such arrangements 
must bo rccii)rocal. 

The public are enjoy- 
ing a reprieve from 
Red Lemp Uie pcnultios of yct 

another railway strike. 
There is every reason, ve are glad 
to think, that the dispute on the 
Midland line has bc^cn satisfactorily 
settled; but it is not comforting to 
know that the whole nmimercial world 
is subject to paralysis whenever masters 
or men arc at loggcrlutads over the 
interpretation of an inslniction. The 
Bi^ard of Trade does not shine in the 
matter. The rules affecting the safety 
of the public should Ixj aj^proved by the 
Board and impartially administered; 
but when there is any trouble the 
Board of Trade retires to earth, and, 
like the badger, refuses to be drawn. 
How very compel and how extnmely 
useless the Board of Trade can be is 
shown in • any such emergency. Of 
course, after any dislocation of traffic 
the Board will step in and, like the 
poor policeman in a street row, proceed 
to take note's—still more correct and 
still more futile, when by the ordinary 
exercise of its executive functions the 
whole situation could be regularised* 
With the next big strike Railway 
Nationalisation will be sought as the 
only lasting solution, unless the British 
public insist on creating one more 
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Board to prevent a too rapid reform of 
our railways. 

The inhabitants of 
Loa« l«b4ob LondoD have had one 

more opportunity of 
electing a governing 
body to administer the affairs of the 
great Wen/' The work of the London 
County Council affects a greater popu¬ 
lation than Scotland contains, and 

Londoners still outnumber their alert 
Australian cousins. London takes her 
politics like a naughty child takes 

medicine—it is all a great nuisance and 
nothing really matters. The " Munici¬ 
pal Reformers have enjoyed the firuits 
of office for six years, but their executive 
ability was not equal to the task of 
clearing two buildings so as to provide 
an approach to the Admiralty Arch. 
The " Progressives " have always had 
the courage of their convictions and 
sufficient energy to devise a working 
policy from which London has greatly 
benefited. Neither party can reduce 
the rates until the ground landlord has 
been " retired ; but with equalisation 
of rates, and an intelligent Council ready 
to do its duty by her citizens, London 
will get along very well. The one thing 
to aim at is unification. London, with 
her score of contending authorities, is 
the despair of earnest reformers who 
cherish the hope that in this matter 
London should lead the way. 

The discriminating 
Beiwizt thm readcT has doubtless 
mnd'ibe^— noUccd the insistent 

obtrusion of the adver- 


control to vanishing point. Granted 
that the advertiser is responsible for the 
marked growth and prosperity of many 
publications, there still remains an 
editorial duty to the public. Mr. 
Maxse's interpretation of his duty both 
to the public and his correspondent 
may be extreme; but there is little 
doubt that it is this attitude which has 
made many reforms possible in the 
past, and the suggestion that the editor 
is to take his instructions from an 
advertisers* board of control is, to put it 
mildly, undesirable. Having said so 
much, one recognises that there is 
a great opportunity for cooperation 
between the papers and the advertisers 
with a view to the elimination of 
questionable and spmious advertise¬ 
ments. In this direction the editor 
can do much more than has been 
attempted ; but to elevate Captain Boy¬ 
cott to the editorial chair may lead to 
endless trouble, and the law of libel is 
quite sufficient to go on with. 





tisement pages of our popular f)eriodi- 
cals, and his interests are still further 
threatened by an organised effort on 
the part of the advertiser to dominate 
the ^tor and, pari passu, to*reduce his 
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WHY NOT BE PATRIOTS? 


" Wk are weak, wridng is diHiculi, but for my owo sake 1 do not regret thi^ journey, which 
iius shown us that Englishmen can endure hardship, help one another, and meet death with as 
great a lortitudc as ever in the past. . . . Had we lived I should liave had a talc to tell of the 
hnrdilxxx), endurance, and courage of my companions which would have stirred the lieai t of every 
Englishman.”— Caktain Scott*s last Diakv. 

N OULE worthi, finely conccivc'd and gloriously written, but do they not throw 

an all too fierce scurcliUght of truth upon those of us who do not wander afar 
having our real and Jiving patriotism recreated by every dnuger and dilliculty. 
Are we really patriots any more, or have we become, like the groat snakes, 
satiated with our prosperity, and arc we content to lie gorged with glorious 
traditions and dream ourselves not only patriots but heroes? If ilie measure of u man’s 
patriotism is to be found in his readiness for national seif •sacrifice, tliea indeed wc arc no 
patriot.s, and our patriotism is atrophied, it is useless to say that, if danger were to 
threaten thlscountry, we should all btt ready to sacrifice ourselves to defend It. That is nut 
patriotism, itisan instinct common to tlie lower aninmls^but we believe that the real patriot¬ 
ism, with whidi the nation should be instinct, is a hner and a more thinking thing than the 
blind instinct of animal self-preservation. To think beforehand of possible danger, to 
prepare oneself to meet it wortlily if ii come, and to leave no efTort undone which 
may make the Motherland strong and oblc to stand four-square to all the tempests 
and storms which may arrive. We do not seek here to go into the causes of 
national slackness; that were too comprehensive and too painful a task. We merely state 
the facts. We are ready to applaud Uie “ new spirit,” as we arc pleased lo call it, in 
France; but we do not sec that there is far more need for the ” new spirit ”• yes, and triple- 
distilled at that—in our midst. A nation without patriotism, without a stmsc that national 
duties arc the nccessiiry complement of national privileges, is bound to go under. Surely 
wc arc not ready lo subscribe for the first volumes of ” The r>cc]ine and Fall of the British 
Empire ” ! And yet today wc only differ from the declining Roman Empire in that our 
colonics, peopled with our own people, whose blood has ceased to coagulate and whase 
patriotism has stirred witJi tlie new life brought into being by hope, save the Itmpire from 
complete .stagnation. Wc applaud Vivt and patriotic nations as the Romans cheered on 
tlie gladiators in the arena; wc do not emulate. There is no need to speak of 
military service, conscription or otherwise; no scheme can succeed unless the right spirit 
be there. It is easy to deride the Territorials, but how can we hope for success when the 
mass of the nation regard those who join the forces being much on a par with “ ihc girl 
who took the wrrong turning ” ? To pas.s law's forcing men to be fit to defend their country 
will do small good unless the men are more anxious to.be trained than lhe authorities are 
to increase the armed forces. Let there be no mistake—all palliatives are .so much W'asie 
effort. The radical remedy can only come from within. How it is to Ik* achieved—this 
aw'skening to a real patriotism of this nationr which almost rivals China in il.s drunken 
slumber of tradition—-wc cannot tell. Let us each and all, to the best of our ability, begin 
lo develop our latent patriotism, and show what English men and women c^n do, and 
will do, not on the field of battle, not in polar waste or torrid tropic alone, but in the every¬ 
day humdrum life of the nation, letting no dav go by without the country wc love becom¬ 
ing more worthy of its traditions and more able to maintain them; whilst we become less 
unworthy to be known throughout the world as citizens of the world’s greatest Empire. 

* Captain Scott has done glorious work for the Empire, and his manner of dying has 
given far more to us Englishmen than the honour of mere discovery. It has reminded 
us, and in a manner which the race can never forget, of the best that is in us. And, 
remembering, every Englishman will be spurred lo do and live more nearly up to the best 
in him. 

D 



EXIT GERMANY! 


T ^O-DAY the world i$ wUni^ing one of the most momentous changes of centuriesj 
nothing Jc^ than the passing of the age of militarism. When Montenegro 
diK'lurod war on Turkey, she did not only let loose forces which destroyed the 
European provinces of the Sultan, but brought about a change in the European 
situation which brings appreciably nearer the age of peace. To-day the forces 
waicn make for war are undone; they do not know which way to turn, and in looking to 
their inspiration and liead in Berlin, they sec only lliere a war-lord singing the Swan Song 
of Militarism. The Police men of Peace have an opportunity such as never before to take 
a firm grasp of the situation and regulate it at once and for alL it will be a crime against 
humanity if the Iriple Entente d(KS i.oi now vindicate Us crushing superiority for peace 
and call ttfxm (iennaiiy to halt. And it is certain that millions of Germans would bo 
deeply grateful for such action to secure peace and prevent tike ruin of their beloved 
country in a mad eH\m to increase the German army above the level of other nations. 
Thu Uulk.'Uk Stales are not only a new factor in European military problems, but 
one by one the props u|xm which the military arrogance of the ruling classes of 
Germany leant have Urn removed. Turkey is no more, Italy can no more, and Austria- 
Hungary has slamn by her successful mobilis.*ition that iirobilisal ion in the Dual Monarchy 
means inuuobilisUion. Germany therefore is left alone as the upholder of the divine right 
of an c'hrcu d king in make war, But, wonderful although the strides made by Germany 
ore, to-day dews ntn liiul the ^hnpire able lo produce from revenue or lONatlon the sums 
ronsidertxl mrcesNiiry loenabU the war-lord of Potsdam to m;reaic in his own land the former 
aniied strength of the 'IViplc Alliance. The Kaiser recently made a speetli celebrating the 
centenary of tiu* iiht'r.nlukii of Germany in i8jj.indsaid:— 

*' Before us stniuU the tinnly-kiiil structure of the Gcrauu Ivnipire, esteemed in the council 
of the mitUms, and wdl aniicd against every attack. The place of martial deeds kis been 
taken by bemtficenl works of |>caec. Towu and country rejoice in prosperity. But the events 
of aduinilrcd years warns us urgently that in the List resort it is not muriinl laurels itor prosjivrily, 
power and prestige tliai dclvnnlm* the future of a out ion, but alone the moral strength that 
dwells within it.*' 

Now it is aotiomu*i‘d that in order to meet the necessary extraordinary mili¬ 
tary iHcessilios, a speti.nl levy on capital must be made in order lo secure u 
sum ciF about lihy millicuis of |x^uiids. Think foi a moment what this confession 
amounts to I It is, to <|uole the words of a leading German papcT, tantamount to the 
declnrnlion of German .State financi.nl bankruptcy. Nothing could be intagined which gives 
a greater blow to the commerce and financial development of Germany beyond her borders 
than a confession tlmt in lime of peace she is un.iblc lo finance herself save by compul¬ 
sion—not a tiling lo he jm.igincd by those amongst us wdio grumble at income tax. 
To have to pay a spiTiul levy upon capital ranging from 5s. per f<'*’ 

fortunes of lo per ^100 on fortunes of ;£’5,(X)0,oc)o, m.'iy well mean 

forced sah's, uIjuIcauIc niln, •find persistent dislocation of trade and industry. For 
the tax must fx* pnid in cash, not in kind; bfinknotes, not potatoes or sugar-beet! This 
recourse lo flic last resort of the insolvent financial magnate or of a nation in the 
last' throes of a great war .surely means dial the day of menacing armaments 
is nearly done. TIk; JUiyrischcr exclaims: “Militarism is consuming us. 

True patriots can only ask with anxiety whither is all this (o lead ? Tck-day five years 
peace will cost us more than a lost war in the old days.** We believe that the levy will be 
made, iho nrmfiments inrrvased, and then—what? Increased taxation is inevitable, but 
that Is hoi liio point of interest. A levy may be made once, but the second time is another 
mntftT and one whirli flunking Germans will probably work to make at least unlikely, 
dominate r.i.roi.v is not possible again, spend they money ever so freely, and so we must 
% ask, and tiie subjtris of the Kaiser must ask, what is the good? While we admittedly do 
r *not, onnnoi, uiulerstand the national military ideas of Continental peoples (Ixjtler i? we 
*p,90ul<i, jx ihi-pO, wc cannot be far wrong in congratulating the world and Germany that 
llll^ are Usicuing lo the S>Yan Song of Miliunsin. 



THE PERIL 


IN THE AIR. 


DO NOT WAIT FOR THE GOVERNMENT. 


**The publ^ muKt now he hrou^hl loto p«rtQtrahlp. In France the eeriol ecrviccs hevc (he bolid bnekinj 
of oonBiitent popular opinion. We cannot Uo wiiboul it is tbiii count ry. Wirli ir wc can and will take the 
foremoftt place in the air ac now on (he aea. AM re»(a eventually on the public. U mua( nol he allowed to 
ibirk ita reaponiihiUty " - Major K. H. SYRES, M.K. Corpe. 

“Germany muit rule the eirr-PRlNCB HBNUV OF PRUSSIA. 

“Not for the 6rat lime doet the 'Review of Reviewa* ^i^e eapreaalon to • national need arising out of a 
national peril.’'-N£WCA$TLB DAILY JOURNAL. 

“Who;ver belpi protcete himielf and hia country."—ARCHDUKE CHARLES I'RANCIS OF AUSTRIA. 


T HERJ: am no lonjjtT be any donlM 
that tiu* Urilish public arc .iwnkcn- 
ing to the vilal need of anion, and 
immediate action, in order lo secure 
to this couiMry the possibilily of 
dciunce m tlic air. It will be time cnongli 
to talk about air supremacy, to liuve royally 
splendid air admiral’s uniforms when we have 
removed the present national shame. Trw 
day wc are defenceless, and nothing is being 
done (o make lus more able lo feel that \w 
have at least a sporting chance of resistance. 
We arc no longer an island; the stornutossed 
sen IS no longer a barrier to our foes; the 
whole land is naked and unashamed lx*forc 
the new danger. And what dixis the Govern¬ 
ment do when confronted with the dci'lara- 
tion of aerial “ no trumps '* ? it spends much 
time and thought in elalxirati ng angulations 
as to what foreign,air-vessels may or may 
not do, where they may or may not land, and, 
above all, what fees must be p^iid. What a 
rcductio ad absurdtim of the whole peril 1 To 
say that wrongful landing of a German air¬ 
ship is tantamount to a declaration of war 
is little gain; to say that the owners 
will be made to pay a fee fur landing is 
ridiculous. It is bad enough to be left 
defenceless before aerial attack; it is loo mui li 
to be made ridiculous in the eyes of the w orld. 

When we say that a deep and uneasy 
pealisation uf our unenviable air |xxsitiun is 
spreading, wc do not refer to sensational 
sights of flying vessels or strange lights in 
the sky. These arc not needed, nor should 
any cry of scaremongering be alfowed, for 


one momcnl. Tlic facts uiv ])laiii cnougti. 
German Zeppelins can come (o this country 
\^hcno\X!r ihcy fivl so inclined, and all ihc 
King’s horses and all llie King's men -yes, 
and Mr. McKnitm's regulations also-can¬ 
ned slop tliern. In Genuany, and places 
where lb<7 think, there is no secret about 
ihLsj it was not nc<*essary to ha'.c Admiral 
von Tirpil/'s statement ilmt what was wanted 
in the new* dirigibles w.ts great radius of 
action rather than gre.at speed. VV'heri one 
has no need for hurry, why bother about 
hurrying? The Zeppelin Company, in 
denying to llic J)ai 7 y Express th.il any of 
their vessels had been over Englaiul, went 
on us follows 

Wc once inicmk'd sending the airship 
to visit Lonckin in (lie .^iinimcT of 
1911. Wc coiTununicated with llic Jlrilish Aero 
Club in orilcr lh.it Ibc public should be 

informed. 

In other w*c»rds, nearly Iwo years ago an old- 
tyjw Zeppelin was considered rjuile capable 
of making the trip to (bis country. It would 
be criminal folly, thenrfon*, l<i suppose that 
the new air Dreadnoughls of tl»e Kaiser 
cannot do so much m<jrc easily. To-day, 
alas I it is not possible lo be .1 scaremonger 
about the neriol peril. A mere statement of 
facts, a spreading of u real knowledge of out* 
depiorablo position, is so scaring that 
nothing that the imagination could evolvi) 
could more scaring. At one lime it was 
thought black magic to pnHiict an eclipse of 
(lie sun, but i( was only the application of 
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the knowledge that the sun, moon and earth 
existed and their relative positions and move¬ 
ments. To-day, therefore, a recital of the 
facts of the aerial strengths of Germany, 
France and England cannot he dubbed scare- 
mongering, however alarming it may be. If 
is no exaggeration to say that \vc arc depen¬ 
dent fo'r a slender hope of immunity from 
immediate air attack thanks to the very in¬ 
adequate aerial navy of E'ranee. And France 
is now ordering seven new dirigibles, while 
her aeroplane flont shows nrt signs of slacken¬ 
ing speed. And we do nothing! Had it 
not been for the Balkan war, our towns .and 
chics might to^lay have experienced the 
blasting efft'ct of a visit of alien air-ships, and 
our street.s been piled \Cith hecatombs, with¬ 
out the possibilby of one blow* l)oing struck 
in return. We who jeeted at the Chinese in the 
Japanese War, because some of them went to 
the war with bows and arrow's, should now 
reflect sadly, as wc arc now praclically doing 
the same thing. Wc arc trying to fight an 
aerial peril without aerial weapons. 

Those who, like the Kdilors of the IFcsf- 
minskr Gascite .and kindred short-sighted 
papers, affect to pooh-pooh the whole riue5;- 
tion and say that it is not necessary to build 
air-shlps or aeroplanes, but that some other 
form of defence would be more suitable, since 
we have not yet had aerial battles, not only 
deceive tbemselvcs, but arc guilty of a serious 
responsibility against the nation: their 
assurances cannot very well affect one iota 
the number of Zeppelins constructed or in 
existence. They may be right in saying— 
they may ever, be able to repeat it amongst 
the ruins of London—that there will l>e no 
aerial battle, but it* will be because w'e have 
no aerial fleet, not because an aerial battle 
could not take place had w*e some serious air¬ 
craft. Happily the real facts arc becoming 
too well known for these misinforming 
ostrich writers to do any very serious harm. 
Public opinion, slowly awakening, is apt to 
become quite insistent when alarmed, and 
each day now sees the national anxiety more 
acute. What is the Government doing? 
everyone asks, and asks rightly. The civic 
authorities, when asked for exhibitions of 
local patriotism, say ** it is the duty of the 
Government." Of course it is; hut if It w,as 
good for M. Clemenreau to say in France— 
where the Government is doing much—" Do 


not wail for I lie Government/* Is it not much 
more necessary here for us all in get up and 
do something? It is a question which 
touches every merchant w ho has a factory, 
every industrial concern, eviTy householder 
—3*e.s, and every m.m who has any posses¬ 
sions above ground, Wailing for the 
Government won’t save your house, bought 
with your savings of years, from the lionihs 
from the nir, or your children from death. 
The peril is too real, too near, Iik) persjinal, 
to lx* avoided; it is address4*d tc) you, and to 
ill! of us. Force the (lovernment’s hand; 
that is excellent, und we belli ve that only 
iho Treasury is reluctant to nio\e; hut do not 
wait for that. If you cannot giv<r much, 
give little; anti, having tlune it, go and t.ilk 
It) your friends until rltey not only give alwj, 
hut with you so raise hx'al opinion that the 
propi^ly constituted Ifn-al authorities take 
action iliemwdves to stir llie (jovernment 
to action. \\V must try and make the 
Government .ashamed of itself; we know that 
we can make it do our will if wc cluiose. In 
p.assing, lei us note that l.i'ipyig Is giving 

10,000 towards the building of air-ship 
sheds and an .annual subsidy of /,1,000-- 
,and Ixipzig is smaller Ilian many of our 
cities I 

The Government, by issuing tlieir regula¬ 
tions, has admitted more than anytliing we 
ever said, and at the same time made them- 
st'lves supremely ridiculous, as it has no pos¬ 
sibility of being able to enforce them, Why 
the Government should l>c alarmed .and hesi¬ 
tate to vole substantial sums, nobody can 
understand; since there would be no opposi¬ 
tion in Parliament or in the counlrv if the 

# 

Government were to vote a million or more 
for the purpose of aeri.il defence in (he next 
Budget. * According to their regulations, 
they would htive to spend not a million, but 
five millions, in order to carry them out. 
Either the Government in buying aeroplanes 
has paid too much attention to llic Qir peril 
and wasted public money, nr else it has done 
too little, as shown by its regulations. 

The Government must have taken some 
considerable time to prepare these wonderful 
regulations; they must have been prepared 
some months ago. It would be interesting 
to know what they have been doing in she 
meantime to enable them to carry them out. 

The non-rigid Parseval air-ship which wc 
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art) to have—thanks to the kind permission 
of Germany—cannot face Zeppelins; pr<K 
bdbly if it could we should not be able to 
have it. As an authority writes:— 

However useful such vessels ns the new 
Par^eval and Astra-Torres airships may pn>ve 
to be for reconnaissance, they w<m!d lx* unable 
to keep the nir and do their w'ork ajfainsi ilic 
opposiliof) of rigfid vessels uf over 7on,ooo cubic 
feel volume, superior speed, and armed with 
quick*firingf E^ns—d]ri|;iblrs of the type now 
jilrendy in hand or building.' Utr the (*r M-in 
Navy. This type, unless completely de¬ 
stroyed by accident, can he rcmodrlled and 
mnde^ver from lime to time, so iliat fl>e 
“ life ” of a rijfid airship is, iKirrlnj' total loss 
much lonjjer than is popularly supposed, der¬ 
ma ny owns at kasi one Zeppelin huili prevkus 
to 1907, but rebuill .tnd still |^>in^ strong^. 

And in such dirigibles we are told to put our 
trust 1 Nnr mu.sl wc <»verlook the fact that, 
whereas Germany has some twenty or more 
fully-equipped oir-ship stolions, we are in n 
very different state, As the technical editor 
of Flight says 

If Germany m.idc us a present of her diri¬ 
gible airships, and if Krjncc made us a present 
of her military aeroplanes to-nwrow, wc* should 
he unable to make use of them, for we h.nvc 
neither the accommodation in which to house 
them nor have we the trained mem in sufRcfcnt 
numbers wherewith to handle them effectively 
find efficiently. 

A very noteworthy lecture was delivered 
recently by Major Sykes at the United Scr- 
viiT Institution, in which ho said : ** The side 
which loses command of the sir will labour 
under alf the disadvantages of defensive 
aciion.*' And it Is to this that wr are con* 
dimmed to-day, with the knowledge that wc 
have no means of defence. Ther^ is practi¬ 
cally lo-day not one Dreadnought with any 
real protection against attack from above, 
and yet we go on spending between two and 
three millions of pounds per ship and be¬ 
grudge the same amount for an attempt to 
have the right to exist in the air. Major 
Sykes further said:— 

We still in England arc rather apt not to 
rtvogni‘« the pah I lilies of airshi)>a. 'l*hey 
hiiva not yel ntt.lined i<» really great speed, but 
their range of anion U very large, obsen'ailon 
is easy fnin them, they can hover silently, 
carry light arm a nx *111, drop bombs or cxplosiws, 


they can fly in quite strong winds and rise at a 
nipid rate. The answer ro such vessels other 
than meeting like with like is at present difficuU 
to see. I'licy are a very formidable weapon. 

It is an unwise satisfaction to shirk such 
Fcaliiics. 

We do not pretend to be exports as to the 
relative value of dirigible or aeroplane, but 
we do think that if it ts possible to build 
twelve rigid battle dirigibles and 500 aero¬ 
planes for j^ijtKW.orx), this sum should cer¬ 
tainly be included in llie next Budget. A 
further million would be needed for the* 
necessary sheds, equipment, and training of 
men for our aerial fleet, We should not be 
nl>lc to sleep peacefully or breathe freely until 
tliis Is done, and this most vital first step 
taken towards our right to exist. 

Public opinion is awakening; now it must 
1 m? educated. United newspaper action, such 
as was possible in I*ranee, should be possible 
here. It is no longer a question of the boom¬ 
ing of flight l>eing the prerogative of any one 
newspaper. What must be is united action 
of all the Press in face of a common national 
danger. Besides this, lectures should lx? 
given In every great town and small village, 
so that everyone may be enabled to sec what 
manner of things there are wliich wc have 
not and the Germans have, and which have 
brought it about that wc arc no longer 
an island safe from attack. Flights at 
Hendon, within easy reach of London, do 
much, to instruct. A I,is I there are no Zeppe¬ 
lins to he sliown anywhere, and the small 
cretins of air-ships which we pos.st'ss do 
more harm than good, .since they give a 
total IV wrong idea of what real bailie air¬ 
ships are. We (rust that the issue of the 
Government’s regulations will have con¬ 
vinced the cities and counties that it is useless 
to waif for Ministers, and that they would do 
well to follow Captain Faber’s patriotic 
example on behalf of Hampshire. He gives 
twice who gives quickly, and it Is surely 
better to give now the widow's mite rather 
lhan wait until someone comes and takes by 
force the elder son’s portion. We have con¬ 
fidence in the good sense of (he people, espe- 
cially when actuated by a legitimate fear* 
and do not doubt that the good sense of the 
Government on the (iue.stion of aerial defence 
will be more evident as the puhlir clamour 
becomes louder. 
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THE FIRST FRUITS. 

By WALTER FABER, M.P. for Andover Division of H;ints. 


T here is a very old sayinij that it 
is <iuile po^uible **to stnb a man 
with a rose," so when i \v:is asked 
by The Rkview oi' Reviews to 
write a short article on my county 
aeroplane scheme, which I took almost cn« 
tirely from the above-named paper, it made 
me feel small, Nshich I really U^\ in my 
heart is what the editor meant me to be. 

Monsieur Clemcnccau said: "(live a 
hundred thouscind fiuncs ca<Ji, or ten son.s 
or two sous," and 1 have irit'd to 11 vi* up to 
that idea-^which, liovvever, lakes .st)mn 
doing-^by ofTcring an aeropbne i<i the 
Government on behalf of the c<Minly of 
Hampshire, and I trust that other eonnlies 
will do the same. The distance from 
Borkum to Rosylh is some f<nir hundred 
miles, the German airship goes, s<'iy, fifty 
miles an hour, and it has a radius of lifh'cn 
liundred miles. 1 may .say right here that 
Rosyth ought (0 he frightened, or, rather, 
the Government ouglit to lx: for her; not that 
for one single solitary Instant do I suppose 
they are—nor, for the matter of that, arc 
they frightened at anything except, may l)r, 
the thought of a general election; but that la 
political, and not within the scope of this 
sCMTalled article. 

To York from Heligoland It is *>60 miles, 
and to Chatham 350; dear old sleepy York, 
if that does not put the fear of Providenre 
into you, it ought, but it won't. All the 
same, half a ton of dynamite dropped from 
an airship into York might, to use an Ameri¬ 
canism, make England fairly sit up. 

Well, to turn to business, The Review 
OP Reviews and 1 between us—especially 
the Review —think that really the only plan 
to stir the Government up is by trying to 
emulate the examples of France, Germany, 
and 1 taly, Germany voluntarily — please 
read, master, and learn that last word—sub¬ 
scribed ^^350,000, of which ;C5o,ooo was for 
aeroplanes to be named after counties and 
towns, If this was not The Review op 
Reviews I should hero interpolate "Wliat 
price Hampshire? " which phrase would be 
well uhderstanded 5 y many of the poputtee. 
France subscribed 150,000, of which 


;^*50,noo was also earmarked fur naming after 
counties and to\Nn.s. In Italy a luindnni big 
low ns have cadi offered an aiToplaiio, wiillst 
flic smaller towns have offered money for 
erecting and maintaining sheds, etc,; that 
last is very important, and don't let any 
town thinks itself loo small or li>o poor to 
subscribe for an aeroplane shed. Aeroplanes 
can't get on without land and sheds—in just 
the same way as when the famous jockey 
was asked by the iratr* and noble owner w hy 
"he h.id not come and w<»n his rare" 
replied lersely: "I could not etmic with¬ 
out the liofM' and in like ra.He an aero¬ 
plane can't nnne and stay fcjr long without 
a shod. 

Now there arc as good men, or belter, in 
the United Kingdom, both In towns and 
country, than there are In Germany, France, 
or liaJy; hut what they want is a lead, and 
if by any chance of gor>d luck ihey got that 
lead from the higbc.si power in the land 
there would be very lit lie doubt about the 
result; in fact, "not half," as the boys In 
the gallery say. I would suggest (bat, at the 
invitation of (he Govern men I, the lords- 
Heutenant and mayors of big (owns should 
be ask<*d to collect subscriptions; and let me 
say right here that 1 have rco.son to believe 
that the .said lord.vlieutenant arc nominally 
responsible for the safely of their counties, 
and that if they refuse to he re.sponsjblc 
owing to the fact of there being no aero¬ 
planes or Territorials—but that is another 
story—(hey could turn the screw on to (he 
Government to right It. 

Each Cbunty having collected all the 
money it ran, and a hit more to go on with, 
must make immediate provision of adequate 
aeroplane stations in proper strategical posi¬ 
tions; next, for the construction or purchase 
of a sulflcient number of efficient and practi¬ 
cal aeroplanes. Next, to bring the Royal 
Flying Corps immediately up to the full 
strength of iis establi.shment, in respect to 
personnel, with the necessary sheds, 
grounds, transport and repair facilities. 
And. again, for tKe further and sufficient 
provision for the proper training of pilots; 
and last, but not least, that in the purchase 
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iti nialerial, preference should be given to 
J^ritish firms. So far as I am concerned, 1 frnr 
that tills article is all I can even for Mr. 
/Ufred Stead, who was the originator of the 


whole plan ; but so long as I have dune, not 
a hundred thousand francs* worth of good, 
but two snus* worth, for my King and 
('ountry, I shall rest content. 


THE RESPONSE OF THE CITIES. 

It Is time to act. Do not be for ever depending on your (iovernment and your Parlianicntary 
reprosenintives; act ymusclvcs for yourselves. Give—give a hundred thousand francs, give ten 
sous, give two sous—give all i>f you, and all ihat you caa.’*-“M. Cl^mencbau. 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LIVERPC^OL. 

J am very inu*nested in neroplane.s, and 
particularly in the wsf of iliem to defend 
our country. I will talk over the matter 
amongst my friends here, and If I (iikIii sym¬ 
pathetic view, will take Steps to sesr if it ean 
be pnt tfi some practii a) use as you suggc*sl.** 
Tile Lord Mayor of l.iverpuol also drcii- 
Uued tlie following noliee, wfih h was ])rinle<l 
in all the Liverpool papers:— 

“The Lord Mayor Im.s nveimi n letter 
from the Ediiorof The Review op Reviews 
suggesting iUv. organisation of a Slate fund 
for the prcLsciUalion uf one or more fier<»planes 
to the Stale, bearing ilu* name of the rily or 
county pioseniing |jn*ni, aiul whirli w<nild 
remain as a ]HM'nianenl pns»f of pnt riot ic en¬ 
deavour on the part ol the <'ili7.c*ns. If there 
are any cili/ens who favoirr die idea the 
Lord Mayor would Ik* glad lo ns eixe com- 
muniratums from them in itrgnrd to it.** 

SIR JOSEPH S. RYMEH, the Lord 

Mayor of York. 

“ 1 am in recvipl of your hdtcT, and must 
thank you for the t'opy of 'fiiK Review ok 
Revievv.s. J have taken the Kl~>ti£W for a 
good many years. I have re.ad the article on 
aeniplnnes and llio line you have taken willi 
the Navy with great Interest and^approval; 
but I do not think it would l>e a wise or a 
necessary course for various towns to sub¬ 
scribe and so make gifts to the Government. 
This would be going biick to what was done 
in olden limes with regard to the Navy, It 
would, 1 think, be much better for thg neces¬ 
sary aeroplanes to be provided by the taxes 
of the country, in the same way as the Army 
and Navy.” 

Mr. MORGAN THOMAS, the Lord 
Mayor of Cardiff. 

” I hhxe rend with interest the article on 
“Britniii's Peril in the Air.” The article is un¬ 


doubtedly w rillcn by a man whose knowledge 
of the ,subject is by no metms limited. 1 may, 
however, be wrong in my im))r<;ssion of the 
popularity r»f Ids suggestion, hut 1 question 
wlielhcr the general public will ever he pre¬ 
vailed upon to show that practical sym pad) y 
with a movement to pritvidn money towards 
an object which I certainly think the majority 
w'ill consider a ninlter solely for the War 
Office authorities, and therefore a niatlor for 
Parliament itself to take the necessary .steps 
to find the money for such purpose. There 
may lx: a few cities who will rise to the occa¬ 
sion, but, even so, their action mu.st not be 
taken solely ns an indication of llic general 
conviction of the country on the que.siioti of 
providing airships and aeroplanes for tlie 
Stale, inasmuch ns the public, in some case.s, 
tvhilst they hold strong convictions on 
matters of this nature, do not contrlhtJin to¬ 
wards them for the reason 1 have stated. It 
should borne in mind that the War Olfico, 
as such, arc .supposed, in the interests of tlie 
nation, to watch the trend of military events 
w'Uh such care and ability as will secure at all 
time.s the proicclion necessary for the defence 
of this country. If ih^y are satislied that 
.«uch an expenditure is nccessiiry in regard to 
tlie formation of an aerial fleet, they ought at 
once lo advise I'arliamcnt to grant the neces¬ 
sary money, and not rely on the voluntary 
subscriptions of the general public.” 

Mr. S. W. ROYSE, Lord Mayor of Man¬ 
chester. 

” In reply to your letter I desire to say that 
the matter would appear to be one of great 
importance, which 1 cannot conceive is not 
receiving the full and careful consideration o( 
the Government. Many of the statements 
made in the Press have created some dis¬ 
quietude in the public mind, and it Is impos¬ 
sible to believe that the authorities arc idle in 
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the matter. There is probably much more 
activity in our military departments than they 
care to disclose, and i do not think that the 
present moment is opportune for complying 
with the suggestion you make as to the 
desirability of (his city presenting aeroplanes 
to the State, though 1 will bear (he mnitor in 
mind irv the event of your considering it 
necessary to write to me again.*' 

THE MAYOR OP MARGATE. 

** I was very much interested In your 
article. The suggestion of a special fund for 
the presentation of one or more aeroplanes 
to the State is an excellent idocn, but in view 
of the large amount of poverty existing in a 
town of (his kind during the olT season, with 
which we have in combat, I am afraid it 
would be UK> big an undertaking fur a tow n 
alone to embark in; hut there is not the 
sllglilrst doubt there are a large numl>er <jf 
Margate townspe<»ple who would he only (rjo 
happy to give their mite to such a grand 
scheme, in ccmjunction with two or three 
other towns in llie district. On the oJIiit 
hand, it may be argued that, of coiir.S4% this 
is a State affair wfiiclt the Government sliould 
seriously take up and p;iy for out of tlie enor¬ 
mous revenue it now nreives fr<mi Mnglisli 
people. 

*' I can only add that should your idea he 
in any w'ay realised, 1, for one, should he 
only too happy to add my donation to y'our 
loyal and patriotic movement.** 

Mr. F, W. AOSHEAD, the Mayor of 

Macclesfield. 

** I have pci used the article to which you 
have called my attention. If any action is 
taken by the county authorities to organise 
a special fund, it is more probable that 
Icxxil residents would prefer to subscribe to 
tliat fund than one opened by me. I w'ill 
wait to see what action is being taken by the 
county.’* 

Mr. W. W. DONALD, the Mayor of 
Leamington Spa. 

I have read the article with interest. I 
regret, however, owing to (he many calls I 
have to make on the townspepople, that I 
do not see my way to adopt the suggestions 
made in your Id'ter. It seems to me that this 
is a matter which should be dealt with by 
Mis Majesty's Government/* 


Mr. WALTER H. FRANCIS, the Mayor 

of Cambridge.' 

1 am afraid that I do not at all share 
yogr view with regard U> this special fund, 
for my own idea is that the more you do in 
the way of voluntary assisl/mee, the less the 
Government will feel their uiukiuhtcd re¬ 
sponsibility in the matter. 

“ The needs of the country are serious 
enough, but to deal with them in (he manner 
you suggest is, in my opinion, only tinker¬ 
ing with them • if 1 may l>c pardoned making 
use of (Imt cxprcssioit.*' 

In response to an inquiry ns to whether 
lectures on the subject would he supported in 
C.'imbridge, the M.iyor replied; 

I should expect that a lecture such as you 
suggest would l)c very well rmuved and 
heartily supp<irlod.** 

THE MAYOR OF CHIvLTENHAM. 

I have nu doubt the si}ggcs(ion that a 
fund should l)e organised (0 .'assist our coun¬ 
try to compete wiili Germany in dm matter 
of aeroplanes sum’ssfully is n g^K>d one; but 
1 confess I think myself that the duly of de- 
fending (he country devolves in the first place 
on the Smte. Then iliere arc many (owns— 
of which (Sheltonham is one that are greatly 
overbiircloned by npplic.'Uions and sclirmcs 
for charitable and kindred institiidons. I 
an) sure it would l)e useless, and indeed un¬ 
just, to ask sue!) a community (o provide 
.aeroplanes for (he State.” 

THE MAYOR OP MIDDLES- 
BROUGH. 

” I have rc.'id with interest your alarming 
article, which, if true, m^cds immediate alien- 
tion. With respi'Ct to your .suggestions for 
each town to build its c»\vn juTopIane, 1 am 
rniphatirally of opinion Uiat it is * up 
against * the Government to protect the coun¬ 
try, and (hat we who are jJaying our taxes 
wilt hold thrm responsible. 

“If pressure is n<*cdcd. would it not be a 
belter plan to try to gel the Corporations 
throughout (ho country fo demand the atten¬ 
tion 0 / (he Government to the danger? 

” I don't think your plan will succeed* 
No funnier sight could be imagined than 
every Corporation's * fad * aeroplane Iwing 
massed for inspection. With reference fo a 
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lecture, if non-party, I should be pleased to 
give it my support, and doubtless many 
influential gentlemen in Middlesbrough 
would do likewise.** 

THE MAYOR OF DOUGLAS. 

'*The matter has been brought to my 
notice by the Editor of the IsU of Man 
Ttfnes, and suggestions have been made 
with regard to approaching His Excellency 
the Lieutenant-Governor to consider the 
matter from an Isle of Man standpoint." 

Mr. C. W. BOLTON, the Mayor of 

Eastbourne. 

" I have read with much interest the article 
on *BTitain'.s Peril In the Air.’ Jt was 
recently announced in the Press that the 
whole question of our preparedness for 
defence is again under the consideration of 
the Counril uf National Defence. 1 am di^ 
posed to think that the public would prefer 
to await the result of these deliberations 
before taking up actively the suggestion that 
special funds shotrld be organist through¬ 
out the country for the presentation of aero¬ 
planes to the State. At present, then, it 
seems very doubtful whether an appeal for 
subscriptions would meet with any appreci¬ 
able response.” 

THE MAYOR OF HAMMERSMITH. 

“ While recognising the danger to which 
the article so forcibly directs attention, I feel 
that it would be hopeless, at the present time, 
to attempt tlie organisation here of a special 
fund for the object you suggest.” 

In response to an inquiry as to lectures, 
the Mayor of Hammersmith replied 

” It will afford me pleasure to give any 
a.ssistance I can in furthering the pbjccl you 
hove in view.” 

Mr. SIDNEY H. CUFF, the Mayor of 

Woolwich. 

” Owing to the numerous claims at present 
upon the ratepayers of this borough, 1 am 
afraid tltat no useful purpose would be served 
by starling a fund such as you suggest.*' 

THE MAYOR UF BASINGSTOKE. 

” I thank you for your letter, but I regret 
I cannot see my way to carry out your sug- 
^geslion, Basingstoke, is such a small place, 
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and 1 feel sure we could not raise anything 
like the amount that an aer^lane would cost. 

”I think your idea is an excellent one, 
and there are, no doubt, plenty of large cities 
and towns that could, and would, subscribe 
for such a praiseworthy object.” 

Replies have also been received from the 
Ix>rd Mayor of Bradford, the Mayor of 
Chester, the Mayor of Leicester, the Mayor 
of Stoke-^n-Trent, the Mayor of Sunderland, 
the Mayor of Wallasey, and the Mayor of 
Sou then d-on-Sea. 

SIR THOMAS HEWITT, the Mayor of 

Keosinjton. 

” I am desired by His Worship the Mayor 
(Sir Thomas Hewitt) to forward you one 
guinea in response to the appeal which you 
are making for funds to enable the purchase 
of an aeroplane for presentation to the 
Covemmnl in memory of the late Mr. W. T. 
Stead.*’ — W. Chambers Leetc (Town 
Clerk). 

Mr. R. E. HIGHTON, the Mayor of 

Workington. 

” I will bring the matter b<^forc the 
Council. I think the subject is of great 
national importance.” 

RECENT LONG-DISTANCE 
ZEPPELIN FLIGHTS. 

JuNB. —Hamburg-Fraokfurt; 280 miles, 

12 hours. Friedrich shaven-Hamburg; 455 
miles, II Iiours. Dusseldorf-Kamburg, vid 
Holland and North Sea; 350 miles. 

July. —Hamburg-Kid, viA HeligoLind; 220 
miles. Humburg-MCen Islar^ and back 
(125 miles of open sea flight); 340 miles, 
8 hours. Hamburg-Frankfuit; 285 miles, 
8 hours. 

August. —Fricdrlchshaven-Hnmbuig; 430 miles, 
It hours. Hambuig-Circuit over North 
Sea; 120 miles. Hamburg-Copenhagen; 
190 miles, 5^ hours. 

Sefteuber.—H amburg-Heligdand and back; 
220 miles, 6 hours. Hamburg-Circuh, 
record spe^, 56 miles per hour; 122 miles, 
2 hours. 

October.— Hamburg^ircuit; 248 miles, 5 
hours. Friedridishaven-Berlin, vid Emden^ 
Hamburg, and the Baltic; 1,000 miles, 
30 hours. 

February, 1913. —Cologne-Oos; 500 miles, 
12^ hours. 



COMMON-SENSE ON THE 
MARCONI CONTRACT. 

EMPIRE WIRELESS AN URGENT EMPIRE 

NEED. 


Thf Admiratiy tad ibe Wtr Ofiot wm both ma* 
vtAMd of ibe ocooMiiy foruiilUinC ibto Bewioveotioa 
for •inito|ioal pyrpocm to addiiioA to tbi ordioory ««blw 
^adeed thoy rodarded a lyiieai of Wira1«aa Tal«drmpby 
ta ▼{tally aaaential from tbair poiot of ▼!««. Ai the 
lacBo (iota (be Poit Ofiae ware oeeupied ia ataoimiatd it 
front a oonoiaratal ttaodpolor. 

In (ha apriol of 1911 a reaolaitoo waa roeaivad from 
(he New Zaalaod Gorafonaei for cooaidaratioD at (be 
Impariat Coofaraoeaof ao alUBritiib obaioof b(gb*powar 
tfkralaaa itationa (o eoneaei to|a(bar tba ▼arioua porta of 
Ibe Bmpira. The propoaal wai folly diacflaacd at (ba 
Imperial Coofarcooe (CA $74S)» aad oe (ba aotioo of 
SirJoaapb Ward iha foDowiog Raaeluiioo waa oarriad 
uaaaimoaaly, via., ** That (he |raai importaeoa of Wire* 
laaa Talagrapbr for aoeial, eosneraial aad dafcouve 
potpoaaa raadera It deairabla (bai a ebmo of Britiab 
Btaie'owned Wiraleaa Siaitooa aboold ba eaiabliabad 
withio (ha BmiHra.'' lo (be aommar^ 1911 (be Govara- 

meot daoidad (bai tbay aboold iaotcdiaiaty coler ta(o 
oego(ia(jooa wjib a view to givtog ctfeat (o ihia policy. 

T his is the age of half-education 
and of universal knowledge* It 
has become the habit of a very 
large proportion of what may be 
termed the ** liquid portion the 
population to pose* as being well informed 
on any topic which may come iip» A new 
book, a new play, or a new scandal, every¬ 
thing is not only known, but the new ** know- 
all must embroider and add a little detail, 
generally woven from the imagination, but 
backed by affirmative reiteration* Peter the 
Apostle did the same thing negatively, and 
it may well be that the flood of cheap snip¬ 
pets of knowledge now within the reach of 
everyone for a cq>per has made the tempta¬ 
tion more universally irresistible to weak 
Iiuman nature. It has the possibility of 
much that extenuates, but we must not over¬ 
look (hat, however amusing it is for the 
** knowalU '* of to-day to put us right about 


After t cerim of proloogod oonreronoeo, In which 
Iho rcpfCiftxWoc of (be Dcninionc, of the Govern- 
iaen( of ladii nod of (be vcrioui Depcr(aenii oonceraed 
lo^ pert, (be eobeae embodied in (be enneied Agree* 
meni wee Simlly cctiled. While (lie teoepted principle 
wee ihei (be Govefnaente eoneemed mui( own end 
worit (be itedoni on ibtir (erri(oriei, it wei reeo/niced 
e»e«eeo(isl (oeeeure the eo*opcre(ion indeMieienoe of 
one of (be exiiiiog wireleee lelegrephy enrapenlei, boih 
on eeeouot of (Heir poeeeMion of petenti end io order lo 
Have the beoeSi of lediel experience in (renemiitiDd 
lonl-^ieteooe wireicee aeeeegce: end in expcrieaee of 
euob loag^ieienee woriiiiid ee wee required by tbie 
eebeme tbe Merooni Coapeny fer nofpeieed «ny oiher< 
In view of tbe feel (bei Terioiii foreign couniriee were 
•Imdy oomaeoeing to erect long^ietenec initelletioni 
•od iHei II wee theterore incuabcni on the iapcrixl 
Govemmeoi to eei wiih proapttiude, ti wei eoniidervd 
eeeentiel ihet the lyiiea ihoold be eeiehljibed el the 
•eriiect poeeiblc ceomeat. — Government Blue*Book, 
March 7,1912. 

cricket or literature, it may ca.si]y lend to 
him going too far and doing a national 
injury. Personal injuries we may .safely 
leave to the individual to correct, but we are 
all involved in anything which touches 
the nation. Scandal, Ru-ssian or otherwise, 
knows no originator, and therefore can be 
developed, without limit. But even scandal, 
nurtured on an early diet of baseless rumour, 
posing as the posse.ssor of intimate know¬ 
ledge about kings and Cabinet Ministers, '.! 
should be checked before it becomes a public 
menace. 

A very noteworthy case in point Is to be 
found in the question of the Marconi con* . 
tract with the British Government for the 
erection of a chain of wireless stations. 
Around this agreement and those connected 
with it the *^knowaJIs*' have been at work 
m sxcdlstr. It was possible to meet those 
in trains and public places who would tell 
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you that the managing director and several 
Cabinet Ministers had made hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, giving as their 
authority one of the gentlemen himself— 
whom lie had never met and did not even 
know by sight. 

CONTUACT OR FKAlih? 

And so rumour and scandal spread, 
and the general public, gradually more 
and more bewildered, has alnuist conir to 
believe that the whole thing is of the ouvil, 
and that the Marconi system of wireless was 
only brought into being in order to defraud 
the Government. Such an impression is 
likely to do the Empire a grave injury, since 
all those responsible for the conduct of lin* 
perial affairs have olhcially staled that a 
chain of wireless stations is very neressary 
for tlic Empire, and that the work should be 
proceeded wiilt without delay. That is all 
that the nation li.is to trouble about in the 
first plaa*, and yot what do we tindV The 
irresponsible or inspired tatlJing of the 
*'knowalls” has deprived the Emp.ire of 
this vital necessity for over a year already, 
and threatens to do so indefinitely. On 
March 7U1, 1912, llic Government made a 
provisional contract with die Marconi Com* 
pany; on October iilh of the stnne year the 
Government appuinte<l a Select Commission 
to inquire in((j the ma(t<*r, although the con¬ 
tract hnd been under discussion (to public 
knowledge) since May of 1911. 

DELAYS AR£ DANGEROUS. 

To-day the matter lias made no progress, 
and the Empire is in \'ery real danger of losing 
her possibility of being linked up by wireless 
within reasonable time. And during this 
year of gossip, and the six months of the 
Commission's existence, not one single 
concrete f.nct has been brought fordi, backed 
by evidence or pr(»of, to show* that the 
“ knowalls ** are right. Surely if matters 
were so bad as to hang up a matter of Im¬ 
perial importasome sign would have 
appeared in twelve months? 

nut we would go farther and say that, 
even if after a few more years of hard work 
some sign of corruption or underhanded 
dealing should be brought to light, we have 
^no right to Mlow^ a crime against the nation 


in order to prove that one or other know- 
all " was right or not. 

Our first care should be not whether there 
were corruption or whether someone or other 
made or lost money on the Stock Exchange, 
hut whether it is in the national interest. 
Cun anyone imagine that our whole Naval 
programme would be suspended and work 
cease on Dreadnoughts because there was a 
rumour that a Lord of the Admiralty had 
been dealing in armament shares ? It would 
be impossible and unthinkable, and yet to¬ 
day we sec work suspended wdik'h must in 
time of war uverweigh the value of many 
Dread nou gilts. 

THE GOVERNMENT AT KaULT. 

The indictment against the Government 
is twofold; first it has allowed itself 
to bo forced, by parly munceuvres and 
personal intrigue, to depart from a policy 
adopted not only by the Post OfR<x^, but 
by the War Ollice, the Admiralty, the 
Colonial Oflicc, and the Treasury as 
being of prime vital importance to the 
Empire; and, second, because it has allowed 
the supposedly impartial Commission ap* 
pointed in national interests to be a mere 
replica of Parliamentary party disputes and 
divisions, which has busi^ ** itscH not 
with a quick solution of the question put to 
it, but in a very elaborate attempt to make 
out a cu'^i technical and otherwise, against 
the Marconi Company and its system. Why 
should the "knowalls'’ not go about and 
explain this curious attitude on the part of 
the Select Commission, whispering that they 
or those interested In them stood to win 
money on the Stock Eilchange if the con¬ 
tract were not carried out ? 

lypEKlAL INTERESTS A1 STAKE. 

The nation has a duty in the matter, and 
common-sense must make itself felt. Other¬ 
wise we have only before us an endless vista 
of vital Imperial questions handed over to the 
domination and decision of those amongst 
us who do not draw their inspiration from 
the Constitution or the laws, but who are the 
retailers of knowledge, sipping sweet ignor¬ 
ance from that most dreadful of penny 
dreadfuls, the penny encyclopsedta. From 
the nation's point of view, it would seem 
sufficient that all the leading departments 
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had agreed, and that the Overseas 
Dominions had concurred, that it was essen* 
tial that no time should be lost in arranging 
for a system of li)mpire wireless. Are we 
to suppose that the parties who are freely 
accused by the ** knowaJls of wrongfully 
participating in tl^ benefits of the arrange* 
ment were not only able to control one 
department or all the departments, but the 
Overseas Governnicnls as well ? The 
average man in the street, the common-sen^ 
citizen* who does not profess to know the ins 
and outs of every contract which a Govern¬ 
ment department enters into, asks himself 
the simple question, Is a system of Empire 
wireless a source of strength or weakness to 
us?*’ 

A MATTKK OF 
UKGtKCY. 

And wJicn he 
finds that not 
only are all the 
competent de« 
partments 
decided that it 
enormously 
Uiminislies the 
risks of a dislo¬ 
cation of com¬ 
munications in 
time of war, but 
think the matter 
of urgent im¬ 
portance, then he 
says: Why 

not go ahead at once, if you can find a 
wireless system able to meet the needs 
of the case ? * We do not profess, 

any more than does the man in the 

street, to have technical knowledge of wire¬ 
less, but wc cannot help seeing that the 
agreement between the Post Office and the 
Marconi Company seems to confer advan¬ 
tage on the latter if they can make good. 
Otherwise the sums paid for the construc¬ 
tion of stations must be repaid to the 

Government—that is to say, if the service 
cannot be reported as satisfactory. And 
assuming that the stations are erected and 
working, the commercial company which is 
the one party to the agreement only makes 
a revenue in the proportion of lo to 90 as 
compared with the Government. 


A GOOD BAKOAIK. 

To the average observer this would seem 
rather a better bargain tlian many which the 
various Government dopartmeuts enter into 
with financial or commercial concerns. 
These things l>eiiig so, we have u feeling of 
considerable curiosity to nsccTUiin why the 
Empire should be deprived of a national and 
Imperial necessity which has been publicly 
and officially declared by all the depart¬ 
ments to be of the greatest urgency. Had 
there been any of the astounding guile and 
double-dealing connected with this affair 
which mony persons have seen fit to affirm 
as existent to their own knowledge, w'ould it 
not have been the very easiest of matters lo 

have arranged 
for the agree¬ 
ment to be made 
between some 
department other 
than the Post 
Office and the 
Marconi Com¬ 
pany, and thus 
obviate any ne¬ 
cessity for public 
or Parliamentary 
ratification ? And 
surely, since 
those responsible 
arc supposedly 
able to dictate 
conditions and 
terms lo the 
Empire, this would have been a very small 
matter to arrange. 

For heaven’s sake, let us h.nvc a little 
common-sense on the matter, and not be led 
away by stny exaggerated enthusiasm, feed¬ 
ing upon its own ardour, to prove that there 
has been something unclean alx>ut the matter, 
quite overlooking the much more important 
side to the question—the national one. It 
is evident that the whole uproor and cam¬ 
paign of inkslinging and innuendo has 
nothing whatever to do with the value 
wireless to Uie Empire; it would also seem 
as if it has little to do with the ability or not 
of the Marconi Contpany to carry out a con¬ 
tract for which it was judged suitable by all 
the principal departments of State. 
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TARTY CAPITAL. 

The uliole question apparently at issue 
vouJd seem to arise from tlie fact that tliere 
were Stuck I'lxchangc rises or falls in Mar* 
coni shai*us» and because certain rumours and 
on diis came into existence vsilh regard ic» 
fortunes made by Cabinet Ministers in con* 
ncciion with the efTtx:! of the contract upon 
the share market. All this is most fasti nut* 
ing doubtless, but it is quite impossible to 
understand why tlie Lmpire should a 
vital defensive advantage wltilo those ;iiLe* 
rested wrangle and dispute as to whether 
Jones made a million or Smith u luindivd 
pounds by dealing in Marctmi shares on the 
Stock Exdiange. It would not appear that 
the scientific value of the Marconi system of 
wireless telegraphy or the strategic iin|x>rl* 
unce of nn limpire cliniii of wireless stations 
would be diminished one iota even if every 
Cabinet Minister alive to*diiy and every 
Colonial (\*i 1 )inet Minister had i^ach and nil 
made u million sterling in Stoc'k Kschang^! 
gambling in Marconi shanks. And, lliat 
l)eing so, tlie nation has every right to 
demand that, in this age of internailonal 
strife and danger, Uio Empire shall nut 
suffer b<‘causc it suits interested parties, 
politically or otherwise, to profit by an 
opportunity of making piirty or other capital 
out of tlie Wireless Contract. )t is natural 
llint the Post Oflii'e should regard with dis¬ 
may the desire of the Marconi Company to 
end the agreement, for all tlie Government 
depan meats are publicly pledg<»d to the 
necessiiy of an immediate construction of a 
wireless system; and ns at least one of the 
most im|xirtnnl of dep<nrtnictUs, the .Admi¬ 
ralty, has sucressfullv worked the Marconi 
system simv July 4ih, ic)tw, with s^>me 
alterations, it is natural that the Oovernment 
should be loath to forfeft an excellent bar¬ 
gain with a serious ccuiipany already w'ork* 
ing long-distance wireless. 

PVNISn TllK GOII.TY. 

We are all in favour of as clean 
government as possible and fur the punish¬ 
ment of those cNahofl to high places by the 
will of the people wh<» do not play the game 
by the nation. So we would say : Go ahead 
seriously, probe the m.attcr to the uttermost 
^ depths, and if you find cause, then strike 


and spare not I But while doing this do not 
sacrifice national and Imperial interests. 
That would be worse than foolishness—it 
would be national treachery. We refuse to 
believe, however, that those responsible for 
the agitation and those, on the Select Com¬ 
mittee and elsewhere, responsible for mis¬ 
directed zeal realise the seriousness of their 
action. And yet these men are presumably 
reasoning and patriotic citizens! Why, 
then, sliould they have been led asiTay and 
followed blindly the red herrings trailed 
across their path ? 

Since the “k no walls** have made their 
principal attack upon the Stock Exchange 
movement in shares of the Marconi Com- 
l>aiiy, it is not without interest, and may 
even give these cognoscenti valuable infor¬ 
mation, if >vc give briefly a few facts, taken 
from uRicial sources, nf ihe.se price move- 
men is in relation to the various datc.s in con¬ 
nection with the agreement w ith tlio Govern¬ 
ment. As everyone knows, tlie Marconi 
Company evistetl witli large possibilities and 
gtaduaJly diminisiiing aish rcMTVos for a 
period of years, which may be taken as the 
inevitable peruid of striving Ixjfore any revo¬ 
lutionary invention makes commercial suc¬ 
cess. 

now IT BliGAN. 

With its earlier history we are not 
Interested, but ralhcr with its renaissance 
in 1911, when tlie affairs of the company 
began to l>c placed fur the first lime upon a 
business footing corresponding to its iin- 
porUincc. Heferonce 10 negotiations with 
the British (jovxTnment for an Empire sys¬ 
tem was first made publicly at an Extra¬ 
ordinary General Mecliltg- of the company 
on October z^th, 1911, in the following 
words: — 

“ You will be pleased lo learn that we are 
in active negotiation with our Government 
in connection with the great scheme of Im¬ 
perial wireless stations, and we hope that 
the near future will enable us to announce 
to you that the construction of these stations 
is about to be commenced.*' 

The company's ordinary shares had risen 
from ;^r itW. 6 d» on June 7lh to £2 7s. on 
August 17th, 19)1. After the Extraordinary 
Meeting they rose to £2 12s, 6d. on Novem¬ 
ber aqth. During 1911 not only did the 
Imperial Conference recommend the Impe- 
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rial wireless scheme, but the disputes over 
the patents of Sir Oliver Lodge were settled 
and important interests in Canada and 
Russia secured. 

A STEADY RISE. 

At the end of the year there were orders 
in hand amounting to 1,000,000, as against 
;^254,ooo at the close of the previous year, 
and the shares stood at £3 4s., and 
during the next two months a steady 
rise took place until they stood at 
£^ 7s. 6d. on February 28th, On 

March 7th the Marconi Company’s ten¬ 
der was acx^epted, and the shares rose 
on the 8th to Zi 15s. The price continued 
to rise, largely influenced by the visit (on 
March f)th) of Mr. Marconi and Godfrey 
Isaacs CO Now York. On March axnd mat¬ 
ters were settled with the United Wireless, 
and the Marconi Company thus st^ured the 
whole American field. The shares rose at 
this time to £s t jd. In connection with 
this American arrangement mention must Ik 
made of the agreement entered into with the 
Western Union Telegraph Company and 
also the Great North-Western Telegraph 
Company, by which the Marconi service will 
be fed by the 25,000 telegraph stations which 
those companies possess. 

THE MAXIMUM REACHED. 

Many other contracts were entered into, 
and the affairs of the company became very 
prosperous, as evidenced by the accounts, 
dividends, etc. The shares on April 15th, 
1912, reached their highest point of 
£g IIS. lojd. On February 14th, 1915, 
they stood at £4 8s. 9d. 

A company operating os docs the Marconi 
Company in all parts of the world, making 
contracts with different Governments and 
practically monopolising the wireless sys¬ 
tems of the world, must necessarily be in¬ 
fluenced, as far as the value of its shares in 
the stock market goes, more than almost any 
other undertaking. This brief study of 
prices would, however, seem to show that 
the great rise in the price of Marconi shares 
was after, not before, the contract was prrv 
visionally arranged with the Postmaster- 
General, and that whereas there was a rise of 
£z 2s. 6d. between November 29th, 1911. 



and March 8th, 1912 (wliile the negotiations 
with the Government were proceeding), a 
rise of £4 15s. lojd. look place between 
March 8lh, 1912, and April 15th, when the 
shares reached their highest point, 

And this larger rise occurred when every¬ 
body knew everything tlu-ro was to know 
about the arrangement \sit 1 i the British 
Government, and also knew tlint the North 
American field was practically spcured by the 
Marconi system. We do not regard the share 
Huctuation side of this question os anything 
save as one of detail, not to be compared to 
the question of national expediency. Since, 
however, so much has been said, whispmxl, 
and written about this side of the matter, we 
think it of interest to give the facts of the 
Stock Exchange excitement and its date re¬ 
lation with the Government contract, 

NO SECRECY, 

It would be t(K> much to lio|>e to ascer¬ 
tain how many of those who spoke so glibly 
of corruption and political unclean ness ever 
troubled to look up their facts. Is it not 
probable that, if any other Industrial com¬ 
pany had possessed such a i< markable stories 
of ‘‘bull*’ points, tliHr shares would have 
shown at least equally rpniark.ablft activity? 

These figures only strengthen us in our 
demand that the Empire shall not siifTt^r be¬ 
cause of the clearing up of an agifatit)n 
which docs not affect essentials and has verv 
much the appearance of a lurnip-headccl 
spec.tre. We will not deal with the question 
of the effect upon the prestige of a great 
British commercialisation of an epoch- 
making invention in othercoiintrles, although 
it c.An hardly be probable that this British 
Company will find its competition made 
more easy* because it has pleased the Select 
Commission to reverse the axiom of British 
justice, and apparently decide that *'if a 
British firm make contract with a British 
State Department it is guiltv until it ran 
prove Its innocence,** And all the time the 
months are going by and the Empire is de¬ 
pendent for its communications upon cables, 
which the outbreak of war may easily see 
cut and useless. If there are Ministers to 
hang let us see that the wire1e.s.s towers of 
an Imperial chain of station linking every 
part of tlie Empire be ready to serve as 
gallows. 



rHE DIGNITY OF BUSINESS 

WHAT IS BUSINESS ? 


By H. E. 

HR greatest Imndicap il is possible 
for a b<iy to have irj Jifr is that he 
should spend several years at a 
most critical time in acf|uirirtg 
knowledges wbicli will not fit him 
for a practical future. The careers of children 
are usually soltled in consiiltaiion in the 
homes of (lie crmniry, and unforinnalcly 
/hey are d<‘lcfmjncd without full knowledge 
or full considerarkm of (lie p<»ssibilifies of the 
various callings. The attempt in this series 
of articles is to turn the thoughts of the 
parents and the coming generation towards 
business. 

Business heretofore Iku> certainly not come 
in for its fair share of consideration when the 
career, and therefore to an extent the form of 
education, of the boy is decided upon. Bu$i* 
ness houses do not have certain specific |>osts 
for which they advertise certain definite sain- 
ries with pensions to be secured by means of 
com pet (live e xa in i n ati on. 

Business is nutghly divided infof)rganisa> 
tion, Buying, Manufacturing, and Selling, 
and there are posts in all of them which 
call for the highest qualities. It is the pur* 
pose of this article to deal only with men as 
employees; such men, according jo the size 
of the business, make incomes of from £^5^ 
lo ^3,000 a year. Of course, a very large 
number receive promotion and become part¬ 
-owners and directors of the businesses they 
enter. 

The ability to organise a great business 
calls for great power of judgment, organisa¬ 
tion largely consisting of the power of 
deputing work, powers of reason and of 
administration. The finest type of business 
organise/^ js enabled to keep his finger on 
(he pulse of tike brandies of the busine.ss all 
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over the world with the minimum of effort, 
and yet at the same time to influence each 
and every section of the business with his 
own capacity. 

In a largo business the whole responsi¬ 
bility of buying is usually deputed to a 
member of the staff itk each department. 
His duty cotksists in examining the mar¬ 
kets of the world, in considering oflurs 
made to him by the rest of the busi¬ 
ness comnuinity, In invcstigHling quality, 
and in calculating and anticipating the 
demand. On the judgment of the buyer 
v.rst sums are risked. He is also called 
upon for much foreign service, and is 
brought into contact with the commercial 
men <»f all nations. 

The head of the manufacturing depart¬ 
ment must be a master of system and a 
master t>f men. To a man really wish¬ 
ing to exercise f)eneficial influence amongst 
the community no wider opening offers 
itself tb «n tliat of a position in con¬ 
trol of large bodies of men, where, by 
a broad-minded sympathy, justice, and his 
own industry, he can become .1 powerful 
example for good and do a great deal to 
soften the inevitable clash between capital 
and labour. While oxa£t scientific training 
is not necessary in many general manufac¬ 
turing businesses, a knowledge of machinery 
would be an admirable asset. The power to 
infuse enthusiasm and a broad and sympa¬ 
thetic outlook on all new methods and 
processes are necessary. Particularly in a 
manufacturing business there is great scope 
for an inventive and a creative brain. 

Selling may be roughly divided into two 
forms, Personal and Impersonal— i.e„ by 
means of publicity. To deal with the per^ 
sonal element. This is a most important 
phase of business life. The real salesman is 
an ambassador of commerce. The head of 
the selling section of the business would 
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have charge of the sales staff, and also 
of the publicity staff, with a skilled 
expert in charge. The sales chief of 
the business must have his eye on the 
possible markets of the world; he must 
be constantly inventing new methods 
and suggesting new ideas, in order to meet 
the competition not only of his trade rivals 
in this ebuntry, but his rivals from all over 
the world. He must direct the individual 
efforts of his selling stuff, inspire them and 
provide them w'lth attractive articles. 1'hc 
personal qualities required in Uio salesman 
arc unlimited. 'I here is scope for every 
quality than any man ever i>oss(^ssed. 
He has to present the goods of his ffrin 
in convincing and able way; he has 
to bring logic and enthusiasm and origi¬ 
nality to bear upon his work, and it must be 
distinctly stated tliat he ran always moin- 
min a pcKsition of perfect dignity if his ow n 
f>earing and his own conduct demand it. He 
is often the guide and ruunsellor of the 
business man on whom he calls, assisting 
him with suggestions and developing the 
use of the article he may have to sell to 
the best purpose of the business to which 
he is offering it. 

The impersonal side of the selling sec* 
lion—that is, the advertising—is in charge 
of an advertising manager. It is his 
duty to place the advantages of the goods 
that they have to offer in an attractive 
way before the possible public. lie must 
be inventive and creative; he must write con¬ 
vincingly and persuasively, and negotiate 
with the Press, with advertising agents, 
w'ith printers, with bill-posters, and with 
all those interested in supplying material for 
advertising purposes. There is scope for 
great literary ability, for brilliant Ideas, and 
for the exercise of very great power. It is 
possible for an advertiser by effective 
announcements to stimulate and create 
business with the remotest parts of the Em¬ 
pire and to start a continuous stream flow¬ 
ing towards his own business. The chief 
necessaries are a general knowledge of the 
business and a great knowledge of human 
nature. 

. The chief of the sates department has to 
control the distribution of his product and 
its transportation, to become acquainted 
with alt its methods of carriage and delivery, 


and to plan economies. 4 Ic' must also know 
something of the tariffs of the world. All these 
racn who control sections of ihe business 
would prolvably have de^Kirlnu nUnl «^sbistanls 
who were really in training for the chief posi¬ 
tions. Apart from these* dollnite funciums, 
many businesiscs have |)osill<»ns for general 
assistants of a highly skilled character, such 
as sciTHnrk’s lo compaiijos oi lo the mnn- 
aging rlirirtors of companies. 

This is a very general sketch of the various 
}>o.silions which iX'cur. I*'ach business lias 
ninny that an* peculiar to itself. 

As a nielluKi of Inlerosilng ilu; Public 
SclicKi] Ixjy and (he undergradtiaic ijt busi¬ 
ness, it slinuld Ik* jx)ssihle tu organise tours, 
under the charge of masters or dons, through 
nianufael<»ries and business's of all kinds. 
*1*0 any boy wlio has lus future way lo make 
in life it should not l)o a severe Siicriffcc to 
give up n jx^rlioii of his lioliday to some 
form of pmciical training. (Vrfain leaders 
of the birsiness coniinunily should al.vi be 
prevailed u|K>n from lime to linur lo visit our 
Public: Schools .*ind Unlversiiies and deliver 
addresses on the specific duties and qualities 
r(*<|uired for busimss men. 

When the youth of the .nge have been 
inspired to si*i*k a business life, and they 
are sufficicnlly emphatic in iheir desire for 
it, I he educational authorities will pro¬ 
bably be prc\ssed to provide a sympathetic 
training. Amongst the business rommunity 
there is a strong feeling that a hoy should 
gain his experience of business fnim busi¬ 
ness itself. A boy dfK‘s not lose in standing 
by going to work at a b<iy*s wage, but (he 
problem of a man entering business at a 
boy’s wage is more difficiilr, Any man in¬ 
tended for a business career and going from 
.1 Public School to the Hniversiiy should 
be prepared to give one year’s service In a 
business without salary. Any addition of a 
commercial nature to (he nirrlculuni of the 
University might shorten the period of 
apprenticeship. There arc so many grades 
of positions lo be occupied, and so many 
peculiar qualities necessary for each, that it 
is imp<i&sihJe to doginali.se, but the business^ 
community should be only toe eager to 
absorb a certain proportion of Public School 
boys .straight from .school, and a certain pro 
portion of University men with one year’s 
added practical business training. 


LANDLORDS z;. TENANTS. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE COUNTRY’S FOOD. 

By T. BARRETT LENNARD. 


M ay I say a few words against 

Mr. \i. Spencer Tho*nas’s 
indictment of agricuuuraJ 
landlords as a class? From 
some of Mr. Thomas's re¬ 
marks 1 feel conlident he lias had but little 
practical knowledge of farming, else he 
would not make such grotesque statements 
os he docs, and to which 1 will presently 
draw attention. 

Mr. 'J'homas starts willi the preconceived 
notion that most farmers are good men of 
btrsincss, and most landlords had and 
grasping ones. Here I nt once join issue 
with him, and assert that more improve¬ 
ments have taken place in agricultural prac¬ 
tice from ilie enterprise and public spirit of 
landlords than have originated from their 
tenants. The former have for years been 
in the van of improved practice by means, 
in many cases, of model farms, run more 
for the sake of testing new manures and 
new’ systems for the benefit of the agricul¬ 
tural world in general, than with any hope 
of deriving any direct advantages them¬ 
selves. In (his connection 1 might mention 
the great gatherings of agriculturists rolled 
by the unpretentious name of “ Sheep Shear¬ 
ings/’ held for so many years at Ilolkham 
by the first Lord Leii«ster, and at Woburn 
by the Duke of Bedford; wrhile at the pre¬ 
sent moment 1 know a large landowner who 
has let a farm of about 200 acres, with good 
house and premises, on lease, for the pur¬ 
pose of an agricultural experimental station, 
at the nominal rent of one shilling per year. 

Mr. Thomas writes as if agriculture were 
an exact science when he speaks of having 
the soil analysed, which, although no doubt 
in many ca^es a great help, is, as any 
practical man knows, only a help, and not 
an absolute airwer to any definite question 
he may put to himsdf in reference to the 
special n^'ds of his farm. 


To begin with, in the county I am best 
acquainted with, the soil of any given field 
often varies vastly, and the answer he may 
obtain from the analysis would frequently 
be quite misleading a few rods away from 
w here he took his sample. One of the most 
odd of Mr. Thomas’s statements is that, 
owing to good farming, his imaginary 
tenant requires more barn^ for storing his 
crops! Pray, what crops could a tenant 
require to store in barns? A hundred years 
ago large barns were built nil over the 
country, in order to store corn in the straw, 
which was, during the course of the winter, 
threshed out with a flail; but now, in the 
days of threshing machines, only quite a 
small place, and that not a high one like a 
barn, is all that is required for dressing the 
corn, and these huge, high old barns remain 
monuments of the landlord's loss of capital. 
So far from wanting more barns, the diffi¬ 
culty is how to utilise these large and costly 
structures to some advantage. 

Mr. I'homas draws a touching picture of 
the tenant who has at his own cost to make 
A tank and get a pump and cart, in order 
first to catch, and secondly to utilise, the 
liquid manure which runs from cow houses 
and stables. Here he is confusing cows and 
horses together. Cows do spend, in some 
seasons, most of every twenty-four hours in 
their sheds, and while there pass a great 
deal of water. If a tenant wants to keep 
cows for milk selling, the landlord has, at 
great cost, to provide proper cow houses for 
this purpose, and the equipment of such 
cow houses always includes a tank for the 
liquid manure. On model farms, conducted 
by landlords or their agents, a cart with 
pump attached is often seen, and is no 
doubt a great convenience; but I doubt if ft 
pa^ for its cost. 

Horses, unlike cows, are rarely in their 
stables. Out at work all day, the amount 
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of water they pass whiie in their stables is a 
negligible, quantity» especially where, as is 
often the case, they only come into the stable 
to bait, and then go into the horse yard to 
sleep under sheds on plenty of straw. 

By the way, opinions differ as to this 
system, but a very shrewd farmer in a large 
way of business tells me he always treats his 
horses so, and that they arc much more 
healthy in consequence. 

Mr. Thomas speaks of limber vslucli could 
have been sold a good price*' being 
left to rot, from the owner's neglect. 
The facts are, as a rule, quite opposed 
to this curious theory of his, and trees arc 
cut down more often than they are planted, 
because, while the expenses in connection 
with trees are certain, the returns are very 
p rub lematica I. H 0wever, Mr. T h omos 
appears to tiiink ** any stick is good enough 
to beat a dog with," and that there is no 
fault which may not safely be imputed to a 
landlord. According to his showing, they 
are, as a class, ignorant and unenterprising, 
and grasping to the extent of being nearly 
dishonest. Is he not aware that under the 
recent Agricultural Holdings Acts the 
tenant is entitled to full compensation for 
any improvements he may ha\*e made to his 
holding, and to be paid also compensation 
by his landlord if the latter gets rid of hiin ? 

As to Mr. Thomas's statement about rent 
being raised, it is very rarely raised on 
estates of any size to a sitting tenant, and 
practically never, unless the conditions 
under which the tenant hired the farm have 
greatly improved, and this not by his 
management. Thirty years ago there was 
a great slump in agriculture; lots of farms 
went out of cultivation or were very greatly 
reduced in rent. Between 5s. and los. an 
acre for good heavy land, including farm¬ 
house and premises, was not so uncommon 
in the early 'eighties. The landlord had 
to pay the tithe, which not infrequently, in 
Essex, swallow^ up the whole rent, and 
sometimes a bit more, to say nothing of the 
costs of management and insurance, which 
also fell on the landlord. Wheat was then 
mtdeing as little as tos. for 18 stone, and 
barley, beef and mutton proportionate prices. 
Now that all farm pr^uce has gone up 
80 very , largely in price since those black 


days, and tithe pay men is increased also, is 
it any wonder if landlords have asked their 
sitting tenants to pay their runts at an 
increased ligure to that which they accepted 
in, s^iy, 1887? And \sherc tills has been 
the case 1 know of no tenants who have 
failed to see the justice of the claim. 

As to the " sympalhciic or neighbourly 
regard" wliich Mr. 'J'hc>ma.s says has 
vanished, a friend of mine told me not long 
since that lie liad still a tciiaril on a farm in 
Norfolk whose ancestor liad hired it otf my 
friend's ancestor some two hundred years 
ago, and that during all tliesu years there 
luis never been a scrap of writing to specify 
the rights of either ]>ariy. Then, again, 
on an estate which 1 know* intimately the 
nuijority of the present icnanus are sons or 
desc'endanis of those who fanned on that 
pro|>erty hfty and more years ago. 

I venture to think that such concrete cases 
are worth far more than Mr. Thomas's 
general statements and theories. And what 
is his so-called " remedy " for the state of 
things which he deplores? Nothing but 
the crude notion of starting in England a 
dual system of landowning, which is the very 
tiling we have spent so many millions in 
eradicating from Ireland. By a stroke of 
the pen the landlord's property is to be to 
a great extent confiscated, and he is to be 
put in the position of owning nierely what 
amounts to a rent-charge over his lands. 
The special hardship on landlords were 
such a scheme ever to become law is that, 
unlike Irish landlords, they or tlieir prede¬ 
cessors in tithe have spent sr) large a sum of 
money on their forms, in buildings, fences, 
drains, etc., that it is very rare (hat they 
receive in rfnt a sum which equals more 
than 5 per ctmf. on the capiiaj exf)cnded on 
the farm, so tliat they seldom receive any 
rent at all for tlicir bare land. 

The agricultural landlords of England 
arc, as a body, greatly maligned by a section 
of politicians very active at the present 
moment, and who are astute enough to know 
that if plenty of mud is thrown some of it 
will stick, the more so as a large number 
of voters are ignorant enough of rural 
matters to swallow anything that Mr. 
Thomas and writers like himself think ht to 
put before them. 



THE LIFE-BLOOD OF EMPIRE 


AUSTRALIA u CANADA: 

THE RIVAL ATTRACTIONS OF OUR COLONIES. 


By HERBERT H. BASSETT. 


I T will probably be some months before 
the revised and linul iigures respecting 
the passenger movement out of the 
United Kingdom are in the hands of 
the public, him use Government De¬ 
port men Is do not encourage too keen an 
yppcLile for information on the part of the 
public. With the hist twelve monthly a*{)orts 
before us, there is really no not'd to wait until 
the Government calculating machines have 
gone over the (igures again, cs|)ecially as 
the totals for the past year disclose some 
p«articulars of considerable interest, not only 
to the Agents-General and emigration 
olhccrs of our Colonies, but also to the per¬ 
sons who have been responsible for Colonial 
publicity during the past few years. 

In I he spring the young man’s thoughts 
turn seriously to the life of the countiy, and 
it is (hen that the call of the wild *’ sounds 
most musical in his ears. The spring 
exodus is the largest of the year, both 
among the emigrant class and travelling 
class. It may be as well to distinguish the 
two classes. Emigrants arc persons who 
have been resident for a year or more in 
England, Wales, Scotland, or Ireland, and 
have left to take up permanent residence in 
one or other of the Dritisli Colonies, 'i'iie 
travelling dass represents the annual yisu 
tors to and from England, and from both 
classes are excluded persons who travel to 
India and ilu Cohmies indirectly Con¬ 
tinental pons. The following table shows 
the monthly exodus of botli classes during 


1912 to the various British Colonics, India, 
the United States, and foreign countries j— 
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The figures are interesting, because of the 
remarkable growth of the exodus to Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand during the past 
three years, and the equally noticeable 
decline in the movement towards the United 
Stales. South Africa, India, and the other 
British possessions have remained sta¬ 
tionary. The following table has been 


compiled from the records of the past fifteen 
years, so as to show what part of the world 
has attracted most DritisheTS during the 
three quinquennial periods ended at 3tst 
Decem^r last:— 
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'Fhe results already seen in the figures for 
1912 are emphasised here. Australia and 
New Zealand have increased their attrac* 
tions to the extent of 246 per cent, during 
the past five years. The proportionate 
extent of the increased pull ** of our 
Colonies and other countries has been as 


follows: — 

Per (xnt. 

Australia and New Zealand . 246 

India and other Colonies . 5 * 

British North America (Canada, etc.) 45 

South Africa.““ 

United States .” id 


Whether the acoeltrated growth of the emi¬ 
gration to Australia bo due to nuire pub¬ 
licity or more nitractlvc terms lo emigrants, 
or the lowering of faros, we will not discuss. 

it was stated in the House of Commons 
recently, in reply to n mcml)er’s question, 
that the roUirns for the yi‘ar showing the 
number of emigrants from Great Britain and 
Ireland would not be availablt^ for some 
time. This is probably due to the fact that 
the returns of emigrarus as distinct from 
other outward bound passengers have only 
been made since tsi April last. The figures 
for the nine months arc, however, instruc¬ 
tive. We have compiled the following tables 
from the past nine monthly reports:— 
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Whilst Canada and British North America 
remain the first fav<»iirites witlt Scotsmen, 
Australia is becoming pi^pular with the 
Knglishman. The United Slates continues 
to atlrac't Irishmen. For every three Irish¬ 
men and women w ho left the " Isle of Erin " 
in 1912, two went to the United States in 
preference to our Colonies. 'J'he total num¬ 
ber of emigrants during the nine months 
was 326,62s, or about eight per thousand of 
the total population. As the total number 
of outward-bound passengers in the twelve 
months of 1911 was only 454,527, and we 
have the spring months of the year in which 
emigrant traffic is heaviest yet to reckon 
with, i^ appears quite certain that the emi¬ 
grant figures will again show a big jump. 

The growing solidarity of the Empire is 
an asset of the greatest importance, and w^e 
are pleased to record that it is (he intention* 
of (be Imperial Government to take the 
necessary steps to ensure that a naturalised 
citizen of any one of the Oversea Dominions 
may also become a naturalised citizen of the 
whole Empire. This carries out in a practi¬ 
cal way the resolution adopted by the Im¬ 
perial Conference, that Imperial nation- 
ality should be world-wide and uniform." 
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The Sucpifliog* Slmtihurjtci. 

THI Kaimk : << Wby thu'i >oii mhi\t > *' 
r.ltUTliiANT: 'lU. Iml )mi Lipk f%ncHf Iihc ibv Kuser 
»bu( wo ara ou( to «Iviu> hk« thal (nk«." 


irj*rfrfararfar>ffcj IMrlla. 

Tbo BolkiA GorOiftw Knot'ind Kuropean Diplooioov* 

Alwaya now knots I Alwoys now Iniott I It ii jio Mtv ouUing 

l)iniii^h one oftli*m. 


Lnsiigt BUiUr.] fBerlin.’ 

The Pb«oio« Aifthjp. 

Kamlat: “ Oo you mo vender elood tut* ■ olmoot io •hAi>o 

ofocaaol?'* ^ 

POLOHlVi; *' Ay the bum. eod 'til Jiln e c&meJ indeed.*' 
Kam.: ** UoUUolte it to Uhe a weaee)." 

Pol. : ** It 4 beek'd like e wmmJ.*' 

Hah. : " Or liko a wbele r* 

Pol.: **Vory like a wbeio. bet bnaidM tbey eJI los>k like 
UenoAn 4 of ///. Scono U.) 


V tVeAfoyoMb.l 

n Tbe Vulture of Henkmpioy. 

^ Tbu hi i MoKie Lauti:n) ktiterUtnauet, 



















tUuoicb. 


Si A* J 

Tho Aotioo of iht Power*. 
Till PowHift: W*ll ft miQUie." 

Thi Torkish UtXl; ** Wftit ft mihutc i " 


Lutiiuv DMu p.} (terlift. 

The TurkUb Nipoleoo. 

Knviii ttiv ; 1 nm onij wiiclag for mr Wftlarkoo to oiake 

ih« tikeoMft 


Kls4 4t tm J^t $ck.} (Mta. 
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The Review or Reviews. 




;Mciatcb. 

Titr M«k« PfotMtioa hi* Suhieet*. 

"What Ctioiiicll ywu to wilh for war wUh a* 

"Tbftl I wiU ivll you Hi coiifkl^ncc. Tlicru uv uull loo 
mmiy JtusEiuiw.*’ 


wfOfTy f We hovo the Militsnti* 











|2ltr1c1l. 


A SeoM in Loodoi. 

SOFruAGiiTEt; "iM Iho naff»6 of bumanily gH* os Ih® tot*,' 
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Kiftcr«J»*.| iVianaa. 

RosauM by Aaatna) It la Iwek'i way'^tb# 

hflia oviy to atfeiob out her hmtid. 


ihe Scrattburg Epitouc# 
Ik;bul6 ihc pruotifo ot Ibo Uoifono. 
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; ir».J Itellft. 

*'AUu I "Do»t»«rw«(iar, wh«i « loed world-^ cb« 
mithit *>1 ths ball Mtioo P* 


The IWInD S(A(«a wrva m an armchair for Auitrta. 


U* Ghnri\‘Arl\ iParn. 

The Drama bellna a^ala. 

Thi At.i.ixs: *‘Now cnii bo^ia >^r. VV« ware nnly 
}f avraiiuig the arrival of Gaia^rul vea mt Colu. the (Teat 
r orgaiiisar oi tbe debacle.'* 
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L« m*a.i 


*'By the lafi, draaat 


A tkarvW al the French PreMdenU irota Thicrv to 

Mncard. 










Current Hi^ry m Caricature. 
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Ulfirg r 


Rtiymood PoiaMrj. 
l*refti<lcnt of tbc French Repoblic. 




Chvfland Fiato DtaUr.] (OetAad. O.SJi. * 

Th# Wbcol of PwtoM la Moxim* 


“ Tbe Draui of My Ltfo.** 




• 

(Mr. Flibar hoped .the Beby'Booiu wooid be a help le bt 

th«r*ett«Q to Acttralla.) 

PAnta Churmao PtCHii: "Thh iHU be a pJcowt 
mpriee te her wbeo ebe wtka 9p." ^ 

*1^ tftk^ng m«»t < 

PS^er^a Baby Bonua/’—i)e{|v Pap^. 
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I>rf iSntticvc ' 

W«r» Diplooiteri FiAiii«e tod th% Cbtriot of 
Puropcto P«oc«. 

All: ** U Pouoc wm* really apimwcAinc, «« woold hive 
to purtb the whole Hflair ieln thi* l«ohcri>«&d.** 


*' Aiai^^cevfeiMNF, 


IMaaJeb. 


^Tbo BetabUtfaaeatPoCChrltlUBltyi )a the 

Bolkooi. 







LEADING 


ARTICLES 

REVIEWS. 




IN THE 


THE LAST OF THE “TITANIC 


RESCUING THE SURVIVORS. 

CArTAiN Rostrdn narrates In Scnbntt't the 
incidenls connected with the rescue of the 
7Veamc survivors " hy the CoTpaihi<k. 

The story is very nwdestly told» and reveals 
the touch of kindness that makes the whole 
wjrld kin. Upon receiving the call from the 
sinking vessel Captain Rnstron issued ebborate 
orders to ensure the utmost eflicienry in the 
work of rescue. 1‘hcn— 

About two-lhirly-fivo ihv dm Uir came on the hfkluc 
and all rnv 

inftnKiiofis carrUd 
out* and cvcrytlunj; 
in readiness. 

] was to 

the doctor as to 
what we nij^ht ox- 
pei't, and keeping; 
at the sntnc time a 
sharp look oul. 
when quite and. 
denly—nnd only for 
Q couple <>/ sect>iK]'> 

—1 saw a green 
flare about a fx»int 
on port bow. \ 
remarked, “TbcrcN 
Ilia light, he must 
be adoet still,'* ax 
at one-thirty f>r so 
the opera I or had 
reported to me that 
he had received n 
message saying, 

''Engine-room fill¬ 
ing.*' So, of 

course, I knew, on hearing that, o( the gravity of 
the sltuatiofi. 

All our men were quietly but busily making prepa- 
rations. It was a beaudftd, oigbt, very 

cold, and every star In n» heavi0i.4iiMng 
the sea quite calm and no wind. We were racing 
along splendidly—attaining a ma^dmum speed of 
about seventeen knots—our usual speed being' 
fourteen. 

The chief en^neer had been up to me about on^ 
thirty and reported all hands were srorking below 
and doing all they possibly could. It appears some of 
tte steers on bdng called—and knowing the reason 
*-«had turned straight out of (heir hunks and nixhed 
below, not even taking time to dresa. 

Rockets were sent up at frequent intervals 
during the anxious hours which elapsed before 


yy 

the Carpailtia came up to the bonN from the ill- 
fated ship:— 

Now com PS the ly;irl-rvnding pnrt when Wf knew 
for A rtrUinty tfy Tihmic kncl down; I 

simt word to the gangway to A«k the olTirer to 
come up to me on ih« bridge h*^ caino 

abdurd. On coming up to tlm bridge I «h<M>k 
liands nnd aMkc<]: ** The Tilouic has g<M)c (knvo, 

1 suppose?" •• he replied*- 1ml wivit a 

xad-lynfied " " it wax—" &1>c went down 

»1h)ii| two-thirty." Oayllghi was just Retting in, and 
soon, in the efirly dawn, could be xix'ji cbkxena nnd 

dorenx of i('el>org(i, 
birge .nnd snviU, nil 
:ir<»und us; here 
nnd them doltvd 
nlxHH lly eafm oc^n' 
w«t could distin¬ 
guish the other 
insjtic, the boQlM 
being within n 
r.'tdiitscd ;dx>Ut four 
to five iTiiles. 

hnMM now on we 
were getting 1 |>e 
reinainder of Ibe 
bo.itx akingside, 
ami fMie'x imnginar 
lion fniicicd tlteac 
pcs>pl€ shivering for 
JKHirs during lliat 
cold night m their 
cun fined xfuii'C. Wo 
mamvuvre^ about 
to reach the boaU, 
and by eight o'clcvk 
had all the boats 
.'ilofigside, and we 
were oHo m the intfixxllalc vicinity of iIm disaster. 

] bid arranged io hold u shor! service whibt we 
were cioec to the spot- a ^hc^ pr.iycr of IhaakfuU 
s>c«9 for thove snv4^ and a sliort service for those 
lost. 

At eight o*dock we alsvi saw a steamer ctHning 
(ow«*ird us out of ilie i(i*-ficld. 'J his iee-6eld stretched 
as far a.s the eye could sec from north-west to south¬ 
east, and we soon found her to be (he Coli/omfdn, 
Wc signalled her and told news of trouble, and asked 
her (u search round, u» wc were returning to New 
York. 

Captain Rostmn's conduct throughout the 
trying ordeal was mngniBceni and worthy of 
the highest irnditionB of n aervice which has 
ever demanded and received the fullest sacrifice 
and devotion of which man is capable. 



Ib« lc«Mra 

be.wihi' Dundee to Uke op her dutHrx m rc«lM>r^ xmul nci the All.niiic 
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THE OLD POWERS AND THE NEW. 


THE BALKAN LEAGUE. 

Th& nnonymous nuthor has had his day» hut 
sve presume that diplomatic etiquette will extend 
his period while public policy pursues its sub¬ 
terranean courses, " T1»e History of the For* 
mation of the Balkan Le.iEuc '* appears in The 
Fortnightly under the signature of a mysterious 
** M,*' and we must assume that his knowledge 
IS extensive and peculiar. 

I'hc inception of the League came first fnun 
Sofia and the pri'liminarifs arc very cU.irly 
sketched:— 

As might have bcin c'xpc'rtcd, Ihv first thought of 
the Butgorlon Govrrniucjit. after it had bocunx* 
awake to Hie neccH^iiy of a (lunge in its policy, was 
to ascertain whether conditions in Belgrade were 
propitious to an undersUndrng between Bulgaria and 
Servla ns regards their future conduct towards 
Turkey. Tlie co-operation of Servia was indispens¬ 
able, not only on ucinunt of the military assistance 
which she could bring in tlie event of an armed con¬ 
flict, but in order to prevdit the Borle Vrom 
exploiting iIm mutual jealousies of the two n.ilions. 
It was (his lnfl(T Lx>nxidcrArion which originally 
weiglied most with the Rulgarian Government; for, 
when th<» question of ati allianet* Nvas first mentioned, 
llie pmsiblii^ of a war did not seriously cni«*r into 
the calcuhilioiis of the 1 * 00 tract)ng parties. Ilir 
mission of sounding ilw views of Dr. Mitovnnovich, 
the Servian Prime Mini’Uer, was entrusted to the 
Bulgarian represi’nbitive in Rome, who happened to 
be in Sofia on knvc of Jibscaee. M. Hiwff hiid spent 
Mvcral years in Uv1 grade, Bulgarian Kn\‘oy, and 
had taken an .vtivc pArt in the Znllverein negntia. 
lions. His instructions were to observe the sirictesl 
incognito, and to report results to M. Gueshoff, wIn» 
was then on hie way back from I'rence. To«*ard4 
the beginning of October, igii, they met in Vienna, 
and, as M. RizofT*.s story sounded most encour.nging, 
a secret interview between Dr. Milovnnovieh and M. 
GueshofF was at once arranged, ,*ind took pbee on 
October nth, In the train from Belgrade to Nisch. 
For several hours on end the two statesmen discussed 
d canr ouvrrt the political situation in the Balkans, 
the hopeless pUglvt of the Macedonian populadons. 
and the urgent need of an understanding between 
Servia and Bulgaria ns the sole means of amelio¬ 
rating the lot of their comp.'itriots in Turkey. They 
had no detailed seheme before their minds, and con¬ 
versation turned on gmeraniteK, but the*conclusion to 
which tfiey both arrived w.ts that no serious differ¬ 
ences existed between their standpoints. This meet¬ 
ing mny be said to form the opening chapter tn lb«* 
history of the Baikal) beague, and with it the ques¬ 
tion cmergtKl from the dontain speculative talk 
into the regions of practical politics. 

Prom these very ordinary pourparlers M " 
traces the strengthening jrf the bond until the 
Allies ventured nn their supreme stroke of 
defiance nit only against Turkey, but against 
the junta hn'raunnivly lalwUcd "The Concert of 
iRurppe." 


THE DISILLUSIONMENT OF 
AUSTRIA. 

Wamsc on Austria and the Balkan War in 
the first February number of the des 

})cux Mondes, M. Rend Pinon declares it is 
almost certain that there existed an understand* 
in^ between Austria and Bulgaria before the 
outbreak of hostilities. Certain it is that Aus¬ 
tria and Roumania speculated on (he defeat or 
mediocre success of the Allies, and counted up 
their own cb.anccs of gain and the commendation 
of posieril). 

rouNTiNc TjiR cams in advance. 

For a century resort to arms has generally 
been less favourable to Austri.a than armed 
abslcntion, remarks M. Pinon. She lost Italy, 
notwithstanding Novnre ami Cuslozza, and won 
Bosnia without striking a blow by a neutrality 
skilfully calculated and prepared. Dealing with 
the present war, M. Pinon refers to the formula, 
" The Balkans for the Balkan Nations," which 
took the concrete form of the Serbo-Bulgarian 
and Or«co-Bulgarian agreements of tpu. 
Whether any other enfenfes were concluded by 
King Fcrdin.and it Is impossible I 0 say, but the 
writer finds it difficult to admit that the Balkan 
.Alliance could be entered into nnd preparations 


Ktmdd*reimtMh^ ‘ 

ftotmsHiA : V Coo I bsv* t UttU nest as waU t 
BVL04UA: **No,eerteJBlyaotl It wee Xwhestole the pifl " 
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iiMi< LM'/ff J 

Turkey iod the Belkun Condition*. 


The n«)li4D StetM w«rtdi«|»o««d in 4ee6]>4 Turkey’fl|>cnr««alt, 
providifif the ifromleecl ruformti were ftb9r>]uie)y guereoteed by 
(be Greet [‘owcn: tnil dow^^ 

made for aclion without the knowledge of 
Austria» and if Austria took no steps to prevent 
such proceedings it must have been because she 
believed it was to her interest to Iri events 
run ihcir course. Hut wlwther nn ngreement 
between Austria and Bulgaria existcil or noi^ it 
seems pretty certain that Austria believed in the 
defeat of the Allies, or, at most, in ephemeral 
successes for the Bulgarians. 

AUSTRIANS RtmE AWAKENING. 

M. PiooD then shows how the victories of the 
Allies upset all the calculations of diplomatists 
and statesmen, because these men never take 
sufficient account of the moral factors. While 
they know the number of soldiers and guns, the 
tonnage of exports and imports, and the figures 
of budgets and loans, they overlook the impor* 
I ant fact that It is faith which wins battles and 
the souls of nations which are reflected in such 
great deeds. For Austria the successes of Bul¬ 
garia were a surprise, but the victories of Servia 
a disaster. Till then it was not realised that 
Servia was a strong military Power. The tradi¬ 
tional policy of Austria was now rudely inter¬ 
rupted, the future was closed to her, and the 
dynastic, military, diplomatic, and administra¬ 
tive organisation of the Empire received a 
serious check. Above all, it was a moral and 
psychological disaster. Were not the victors 
those Slavs scorned by the Germans, despised as 
incapable of civilisation, with no aptitude for 
arms or self-government? Were they not those 


Serbs, " execrable-people,** the constant object 
of the sarcasm of Viennese bureaucr.'icy ? While 
the victories of the Allies were hailed in the 
lialkans with joy and enihusinsm, Austria was 
counselled to accept accoinplihhed facts and 
accommodate herself to the realities. The 
popular military and Parliarmntary manifesta¬ 
tions In the Empire all reveal Ibc state of general 
crisis which the war crtMtcd or aggravated. 
Uneasiness is everywhere; and to the general 
economic crisis and stagnation of business must 
1)e added the precarious condition of I be supreme 
power. 

AUSTRIA AS ALTRUIST. 

The Dual Monarchy has been much maligned, 
if one may credit Count Henry I.iiueow** apolo- 
gi.i, ** Is Austria Really the Disturber? ** which 
appears in the Forlnighlly. Servia and Bui- 
g.iria will be pleased to learn that:— 

So far from wishing the Batkan States to be weak 
and unable (g support themselves, I be policy of 
Austria-Huagary lias for tlie last thirty years barn the 
very rewT o a o s can be proved by cuunllesH official 
utieroncGs ever since the day wfien Count Kalnoky 
was Minister of I'orcign .Aff.airs in Vienna. 'Die 
reason for (his is not far to svek : it is <4jvjmisly more 
in tlie interest of (he Duel Monarchy to have at her 
frontiers buffer States able to stand by ritcmscives and 
to pursue a policy of their own, th;in mere bdtrllites 
straining Ihoir ears to catch tbn word of command 
coming from St Pet^^rsburg Of Moscow. 

S^^ much is this Hk: tliot the new situation 

created by the recent victories of the allies may tend 
to remove niRMy of I he rauaes of the long-standing 



Aostris: Ad Aritti's Sui|estion. 



antagonism between Vienna end Petersburg. This« 
anyhow, is the view taken by the oflicia) circles in 
both capitals. The views of the Vienna Fordgn 
OfBce are set forth in an article of the Frtmdcnblalt 
«tf February ijth, in which it is said: "The Balkan 
peoples are free and stand on their own feet. With 
this the former sources of disagreement have finAlly 
vanished. The Balkan policy followed by Austria* 
Hungary for centuries has already, in the course of 
historical development and ptogress, been brouglk 
nearer its realisation, and rlw efficient (XMiperatjon 
of Austria-Hungary must be held directly rc^nsible 
if the principle that (be Balkans should be ruled by 
Independent Balkan peoples nears its realis;Hinn 
along the whole line and for nil the people of the 
Balkan Peninsula." 

The Count's position for so many years ns 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in Rome gives 
him a right to be heard, but " facts are chiels 
that winna ding and dauma be disputed.'* 


BULGARIA AND ROUMANIA. 

In reference to the Bulgaro-Roumanian diffi* 
cuUy Tsarigradski, who has an article on the 
subject JO the mid-February number of Qu 4 Sti<ms 
Diphmati^ves et Cofunialsr, does not see why 
the que.slion of the rectiRcation of the frontkT 
should not be solved amicably. 

Remembering the traditiohaJ and neccssiiry 
friendship between the two States, the problem 
loses much of its .'Kuteness. After peace was 
signed, Bulgaria, in possession of her new pro 
Vinces and an extc^cd might have 

beim able to make some sacrifice in favour of her 
neighbour, even if it had included the cession of 
a populalion of 14,000, the city of Sllistria itself 
h.nving 13,000. The cession of this territory, 
not dcHM^ly populated, would not have 
sensibly diminished the impon.nnee of the new 
Bulgarin. But, then, Roumania's demand should 
at lea.st have been presented under conditions 
which would have n*ndered acreptance easy by 
Bulgaria. Rou mania may also require rhe 
Macedonian*Roumanian population who arc (o 
be annexed to the Balkan States to be taken into 
account. She can have no territorial preten¬ 
sions with regard to this population, but she 
may ask for compensation. The whole po**iliaT 
of Roumania would probably have been \crv 
different if at the be^nning of the crisis she 
had, without taking part in the hostilities, 

adopted an altitude favourable to the Balkan 
Allies. The moral suj^jort which she could h.ave 
given to the Balk.an States would have con¬ 
stituted an effoc tive right to reoognition by those 
States. In any case, she would have done well 
tq have w.aited fill peace was »g.ned before 

r tssiftg her claims. Put if the Balkan League 
maintsined after peace, and if Roumania will 
J Jofo It, tne I^eague will receive an important 
j^ccettion of strength. 



KlaJrleeii(lof%cH ] tUorlJn. 


Tear Pertlttuid: Peace entf Wer >n tbe Belenee. 

ROUMANIANS RIGHTS AND 
WRONGS. 

In the Nineteenth Century wc find Mr. Ellis 
Barkcr*s interpretation of the present relations 
of *' Roumanian Policy and the Peace of 
Europe." Mr. Barker takes (He necessary pre¬ 
caution of recapitulating the history of the 
country from the time of the Romans, explain¬ 
ing that 

The mintern Roumanmns arc the direct descen¬ 
dants of lime Roman seniors. Their language 
closely resembles Latin. Racially (hey form a 
Romanic island in a Slavonic ocean. A comparison 
of the small, wiry, and alert Roumanians with their 
neighbours, the hrgr-bodied, heavy and phlegmalic 
Bulgarians, is ethnologically wry IntcrvsUing. 

Midway between two great Powers, Rou- 
man 1.1*8 development has always been subject to 
the political see-saw of her neighbours, but has 
eventually emerged from the welter a united 
and pr<^ressive nation 

At present Roumania has a standing army of 
qS.ooo men, and she can place 500,000 men Into the 
held in case of war. Their armament Is excellent. A 
great chain of fortresses which runs from Foc^ani 
to Galau protects the open frontier of tbe country 
towards Russia, and Bucharest, with Itn huge drde 
of forts. Is the most strongly fortified capital in 
Europe, Paris alone excepted. 

The basis of Roumanians present claim was 
the action of Russia thirty years ago, .ind she 
has always hoped to obtain the possession of 
Silistria if a territoria] rearmngement should 
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RUSSIA ANl) ASIA MINOR- 

In m article on Russia in ihe Eastern 
Crisis*’ in the mid-February number of the 
Ocslerreichische Rundschcu Herr Alexander 
Ular writes on Kussin's future expansion in 
Asia. 

TKKOUpH ARMRMA TO TIIE MBDITRRRANBAK. 

After explaining; that the Russian Government 
fears the new Pan«$]avism with {^ntcr cause 
than docs Austria, for the simple reason that 
it is at the present time the only serious menace 
to the continuance of the I'sar’s system of 
government, the writer discusses the attitude of 
Russia towards Asiatic Turkey. He points out 
that Russia may be asked to protect the Arme¬ 
nians and that she may intervene either in thi' 
name of humanity or “ in tl>c name of Kuropc,” 
In either ease the result will be the same. From 
the Russian fortress of Kars to Mersina on the 
Mediterranean the distance is sc.arccly ^'n^atiT 
than that between St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
Kvctywherc there exist masses of Armenians to 
protect, and it would be only loo easy to arrange 
everything so that the lesser should involve the 
greater. The enormous industries and the whole 
petroleum industry of Russia arc thirsting to 
take tlic rich oil regions on the slopes of 
the Mesopotamian and 1 Persian mountains. 
Troops have already been conwnlrated in dis¬ 
quieting numbers. I* mm Kars to beyond Urmia, 
round the Turkish Armenians, there arc wx*!] 
over 150.000 men. Docs the Russian way to 
the Mediterranean lie here? That is the great 
question. It is the question of mitural com¬ 
pensation which Russia seeks for the loss of all 
her Batkaa aspirations. It is the question of 
Asiatic Turkey. 

THE REAL DANOER. 

The important thing is that cwry advance of 
Russia in Armenia, especially from Persia, repre¬ 
sents a direct attack on the .spheres of interest 
claimed by Germany, and complications would 
nt once arise by the side of which the Moroccan 
conflict was child’s play. Here Iks the real 
danger. Russia cannot embark on a conflict 
with Austria, but she can, without any difliculties 
at home, venture on expansion through Armenia. 
For this would be an entetprlsc of Tsarism and 
not of the Russian pec^e, and if this expansion 
should be hindered an attack on Germany is not 
impossible. No one believes Russia is seeking 
such a conflict, but that she may run risks of 
becoming engaged in it on her circuitous route 
to Asia Minor is ceriain. Russia h.as now lost 
her old illusions about the Balkans. Were 
8^ a modern national State she would un¬ 
doubtedly try to find compensation in Europe. 


Being dilatory, and pu&sibly for domestic 
reasons, she will renounce every lliing, for she * 
also knows that sooner or later other ways will 
be o|>cn to her to realise splnidicl practical 
advantages. And bow is Auslria-nungary to 
emerge from the crisis peacefully and advan¬ 
tageously? She must learn a lesson from 
Tsarism, .and, conselous of her purfM>se, with 
endless paiiencc wait and prepare for future 
opportunities. 


WHY ALBANIA MUST BE STRONG. 

Writinc in the mid-February Issue of the 
Oesicrrcwhiit’hf Rundschau, hcojtold Frcilicrr 
von Chlurwky expl.ains why tlw ini crests of 
Austria-Hungary and Germany rcijuire a strong 
Albania. 

For years the aim of the Balkan policy of 
lliesc two Powers h.as been the maintenance of 
Furnpean Turkey. In a few wcrls< Scrvia and 
Montenegro may bring to nought th<i work of 
urics of Austrian policy in the Hast, and yet 
the Prvvs of the ‘J’rlplc Kntente and part of the 
Itali.in Press designate Auslria-Hungary ns an 
element of une.asiness in the policy of Europe. 
In connection with the crcalinn nnd the designa¬ 
tion of the frontier of Albania, the importance of 
this question for both Austria and Germany 
cannot be considered too great. The writer 
i\tKs not care 10 say anything about Uk.* national 
claim of the Albanians to imkpcndcnce, except 
that this right exists and that the Albanians 
have 4 {imcd it by hard fighting against Servia 
and Turkey. But in pracriral poll ties the 
national claims alone of Ihe Alhnnians, he con¬ 
siders, hardly form a suFficfently strong reason 
to jusiify Austria in (indcriaktng the formation 
and extenrion of a New Albania. Not on 
account of the Albanians, but on .nccount of 
Austria, must Albania be strong. This country 
has to perform the function, bolh In Austrian 
and German ptdlcy, of the last hidw.irk against 
the advance of Pan-Slavism tow.irds the 
Adriatic. Aftjnnia must, In fact, not only counter, 
balance the Gre.atcr Scr\ia, but be fbe bridge 
wha-fi will enable Central Europe, practically 
unhindered, to extend her Influence to the Wes¬ 
tern Balkans. Only a strong AIb.anja can per¬ 
form these funclions and in the delimitation of 
ihe frontier there sboiiM be no compromises. 
If the New Albania Is to be to Austria a partial.; 
equivalent for the great damage she has suffered', 
by other changes in the Balkans, the policy ii\ 
rcrercncs' to means of communication must be 
adapted to her interests. The railways must 
assure the economic opening-up of the country 
and at the same time render the Western 
Balkans accessible to Austrian influence. 
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DIVIDING THE SPOILS. 


“AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING." 

Sir Harry H. Johnston was ever n cheery 
optimist, and only he would be copable at this 
lime of attempting^ to forecast '* The FinaJ Solu¬ 
tion of the Eastern Question.'* Sir Harry gives 
the readers of the Nmc(ern//i Century and After 
the results of his diagnosis of (he disease of 
rivalry which afllicis iJu- Chrlslian I'owcrs, and 
the prescription for the suggested cure is• 

(i) Fr<« Trndt* over ih<* whole of (he existing 
Turkish Empire—1 hat U lo ‘Jiy, no dilfirtni'il or 
preferenilal IjiriJls lo be kvicil In Asb Minor, 
Armenia, Mt*K(ipc»ianiia. Ah^ppo, Syria, Arabb, 
Egypt, or Cyprus, giving any one ruM«r a ainxmer- 
dnl advHniHge ovtr i1k‘ rt'st. 

(3) 'Hie iip|Kirli<iiiment id the TurkUli public debt 
over alf Ihv ci>unlrir^ which have formed part of the 
Turkish Kmjiirc in EivofM', A»ia, or Africn sim« the 
beginning of the Iwenlielh century, (he contributions 
of Egypt and Cy]»rua mu to exceed the present 
amouiu of till' tribute, and farilitii^, of course, to be 
giV4«i for iliv aaioriisaiioii of 1 tie ih Ut charges. 

(j) TW' (I'aosfereoiv t4> Grrnt Hriluin of 'l iirkiHh 
suzcrniniy rucr Cyprus, Sinai, nnci Egypt; the mu 
■urnpi Ion by Kraruc of .n poHcrtrcalc over Syria and 
the Lebanon; (he errution in Patottino and Midian 
of A nNiinty Jewish State, guaranteed and supervised 
by tfic Great P<iwcr»i indrjieiHkcicc lo he gran led to 
Turki.>«h Ar.^bia (the Iliya/ and Ynman); n Russian 
proteclonilc ov<t Tn hl/ond and Acriienui; tin* reten¬ 
tion of RhiKles i)y Italy—if only as an acknowlcdg- 
IIlent of the part pkiyeil by Venice in the |ki» 4 in 
trying lo save the civillsatlou of Gre«*ce and ('ypriis; 
and. lastly, the rrstrlrtion of Hirrsi Otlom.an rule to 
a new Turkish SidUinalr, extending perhaps frevu 
Coiistanimuple ^ai tuiy rate indiiding all Aski Mimv, 

I he .AIrpph district, and Mi*M»t>cf.ariija donn to the 
IWsiaii Gulf; ihi.s Suit non I e, howsoKr, U Ik‘ imuIit 
G erman prwUxlkai nml with ils foreign .iffairs con. 
dueled and Its fiii,-imT remtrnlhxl by iIk* German 
AniJKisi«uli»r, much as Egyj)! is supervised by Cnsit 
Britain. 

This Is certainly a dr.aslic but essentially a 
Imsinessliko solution, oihI f.s not therefore likely 
to comnimil itvcif to the cluoio llcrics. Tlic 
genial Sir Harry albovs himself the pleasure of 
castigating the Turk :— 

The T inks* of eastivn, ci'ntr.il, ami wertem Asia 
haw iH'ni resps'(i^.•lv the niln of fhirm, of PersSn, 
and T»f the An an civilisation of central AsLa; they 
brwjght Ar;\i) Egypt to min and nullify and rf^ueed 
il.spo()u{ation from elglv mrllioos to its'o millions; they 
ruined and dnx'puLihsI rypn*«, n iloiirlEhMig king, 
(lom of the middle ages and still j^iKperous under 
Von p 1 pin ruU-; th»«y ruiiUTl and (k'jK>piiia(ed Tri|>oli, 
Tunis nnd Algeria; reduerd Crde fo Kcnd-Savagofy 
and dev.7siHled (he Mo. < .s; wrerked tlv great renaiiu 
aani'e of PiT»ia und.r ihe Sulr shiiKs; ami made of 
Tliraoeand Mamlonia, Romili .and niilgari.a, Smda 
and Epirus, lV>«nrabifl .and Wallachia shamWw, 
tfaaerls. fnpjiiire-lwaps; with town* of mesin and 
filthy streets, and poputationa of aemUnomads. wboee 


flocks and herds destroyed the forests, because under 
the constant rapine of the Turks agriculture did not 
pay. Is it lo the desocndnnts of these heedless 
devastators tlwt Europe owes consideration? What 
claim has (he Turk to our further patience or to our 
plly? 

The writer, however, resumes his natural 
cheerfulness when he considers the future :— 

Under the new arrangement of ihe Turkish Empire 
which (he present war may bring about, all th^ 
elements in the .population of Asiatic Turkey 
win get a chance to expand, increase, and prosper. 
The Turks themselves may regain vigouc; they may 
fully embrace the botfer type of Western civilisation, 
cnuncip.ite their women from the harom eaistence 
(which really is Ihe principal cause of Turkish futility 
and degeneration), so that fo course of time, by sh^ 
woclli of chnrnctcf as well as valour, tlw Turks may 
take a leading place among ih<? peoples of the Now 

THE REGENERATION OF TURKEY. 

To (he Deuiiche Fundschau of February 
ijcneral FicltkMnrshal von dcr Golt* oontri- 
buics n long nriicit* on iltc present position and 
()(C possibility of regeneration of Turkey. 

NO KMK TO TRAIN TIIR ARMY. 

The suddenness and unexpectedness of events 
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io the East, be sa>s, have brought about a 
complete transformation in the development of 
South-Eastern Europe, not a formal close of 
the great Eastern (^estion, but something r.p* 
pronching it. Only last summer traveUers from 
Turkey reported Itow zealously tlie army was 
working; such zral Itad not been known for 
thirteen .years. With the iniroductiou of the 
Constitution the army was to be n^oostituted. 
It wa:> a herculean ta>k, but ii was taken up 
enthusinstJc.ally and it would have achieved its 
object had Turkey been permitted ten years of 
peace. But there was no preparation for war 
in llie modern sense. It is .seventeen years 
since Khdd-Marshal von dcr GolU left Turkey, 
nnd in iS^s the army was very different from 
that of L^day. 

TK8 EMPIKE IM ASIA. 

As to the possitniity of regeneration, Field- 
Marshal von der Gohz sjiys tlic position of Tur¬ 
key will 1 h! nee fort 1 1 bo greatly siinplifH'ii. Re¬ 
lieved of Albania, Maci^nia, etc., but retain¬ 
ing Connlantinc^lv and a small portion of Euro¬ 
pean territory, Turk<'y can reni.iin united to 
Europe.in civilisation. In Anatolia, where 
risings arc kss to Ik feared and wl^rc Euro¬ 
pean policy will he less irksome, the ms.*d(Kl 
cjuiet for ngeneratltm may be found. If Tur¬ 
key succeeds in developing An:itolia, she can 
became stronger than before. A well-thought- 
out and carcfijlly-p}X*]);ircd liomc colom.salion 
would render immense service. It is of the 
greatest Impurtanou to increase the Mohammedan 
population of Asia Minor by fugitives from the 
European provinces. An increase of ioo,ooo 
slwuld not be impossible. There is plenty of 
unoccupied land in Anatolia. In Kurdistan, 
undent Mesopotamia and Babylonia, and even 
in Syria, there are whole districts inhabited by 


an independent population who l>e.ir none of 
the burdens of the State. Towards the south a 
vast territory awaits further oxpan.sion. One 
thing is necessary—the perman<*nt reconcilia¬ 
tion of the Arabian half of the Umpire with the 
Caliplmte of the th toman Sultan. Latterly the 
Arabs have rrg.irded tla^ Caliph as a visurpcr, 
and only in the nrent war in Tri|X)li, in which 
Turks and Arabs fought unllrdly, did the 
old enmity disap^xiur, at least uxicrnally. 
I'eacc has lung reigned in Arabia; a wise 
domestic ])Olicy could build u]x>n that. Tlie 
common bond of Islam, which lias Ixrn grow¬ 
ing stronger and stronger, c.-in Ik adapted to 
the furthering of reconciliation and the fusion 
of the half-Europc.io and the half-Asialic Empire 
into one Islamic Slate, lids would ncccssUalc 
the removal of the capital. ConstanLJ]K>p]c is 
tite strongest position for the army and the 
navy, and may remain the residence of the aris- 
luenicy. Bui the seat of government must be 
elsewhere, for Constaiilinople is no jdarc for 
wiKk. Aleppo or Damascus is suggested. 

18 MIOIIT HJUirr? 

The most dangerous enemy which \Vmng 
1 'urkry has h.nd up to the presetil is herself. 
The conrvpliun and tin: judgnu'i.t of Stale 
aflairs from a (Hjrcly personal siarul|M»im must 
disappear and give place to an ohjcclive one. 
The State is might, and not an academy for the 
development of human virtue. Stales do not 
act from giKMlwill, but according to interests. 
Con»idcration for the weakness of nciglibours 
can only be dcniaiuled when there is no a<lvan¬ 
tage to be got from their weakness. Humanly, 
this is not 11 beautiful motive, hut hitherto it 
has l>ccn the mctliod adopted in the p<ilicy of 
this world. The Balkan States had found the 
necessary quiol to f*c(v>mc strong 
which Turkey longed fur and was 
unable (o olxaiii, and they utilised 
iIkj favourable moment when tliey 
were at one and had tlie least 
• resistance to cxiH‘<'i to make their 
attack, 'Hint was their right, 
philoM>|)hiscs i he Fifld-M.irshal. 
Their mode of procedure should 
prove a warning .against the theory 
of tlie paclUsis who wfHild regulate 
the grciiL quest in ns of existence of 
nations by mutual esteem of the 
rights of o(Iters. Each party lias 
its mvn conceptions of what thes^ 
rights are, and when the quAtion is 
a serious one n mere mutual under¬ 
standing is bound to hall to pieces. 
To be strong ii the only means by 
which to demand successfully justice 
from others. 



Ori|ia tod Bad of the War. iTaria. 


Tb« Uft'bload of Italy Sows into Uio ooffon of the Banco dl Roma 
aad of ibo BoAco CommoRUlo. 
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GERMAN EXPANSION. 


GERMAN COLONIAL POLICY. 

Our interest lies in findio^ out what are the 
chief factors in Germany's colonial policy. Has 
she been successful or unsuccessful? What is 
the iuture likely to bring? What can we learn? 
We shall find that there is nothing haphazard, 
no blundering into the best places ot this earth, 
no conquering half of it in a fit of absent«minded« 
ness—but a *' eielbuwu.HSte policy. 

L. Hamilton emphasises, in the United Em- 
pirc, the importance of the German colonial 
movement in its relations to the British Empire. 
We have a dim idea that Germany is out on the 
quest for trans^maritime possessions and the 
much-vexed " place in the sun yet we forget 
that it is due to this natural and instinctive 
movement on the part of a great world-power 
that the British Empire has considerably 
increased her domains. liking at the late 
partition of Africa, or at the parallel case of 
New Guinea, it is obvious that Great Britain 
has moved on mainly because Germany has 
moved on. The new British annexation in 
Africa has been made not so much because there 
was a strong desire in England to take more of 
Africa as because if it had not been taken by 
>hc English it might, or would, have been by 
the Germans." The effect of Germany in New 
Guinea has been to assist materially in founding 
tfie Commonwealth, or at least to add weight 
to the necessity and augment the feeling of 
unity between Australia nnd the Mother 
Country; her presence in South-West Africa 
hastened the final creation of the Union of 
South Africa. It would be easy to multiply 
examples. At the very outset, then, of one's 
endeavour to gain an insight into German 
colonial policy we are struck by three salient 
facts which vitally affect the British Empire; 
Germany's becoming a colonising power has 
tended to iiKrease the British Empire, to 
strengthen the bonds of Empire, to make for 
union within the Empire. Another fact becomes 
evident—namely, that we have been trying to 
keep Germany from "a place in the auo "— 
perhaps not systematically, and more by instinct 
than intention. Germany is to-day, however, 
the third greatest colonial power in Europe. 
"In the middle of 1884 Germany had no pos¬ 
sessions beyond the seas; early in 1885 she 
found herself a great colonial power, possessing 
an external empire of over 1,000,000 square 
miles, and exercising dominion over more than 
10,000,000 subjects." 

TUB TIDB OF CFRMAN BUIGRATION. 

The population of Germany is increasing at 
the rate of about 800,000 annually. On the 


surface it seems that, according to present emi¬ 
gration figures (under 30,000), this great and 
ever-growing augmentation of population will 
not result in a serious exit of Germans. Such 
an interpretation is short-sighted. GerTnany*s 
most pressing need was—and will again be—a 
country to which her superfluous population can 
emigrate, and lay the foundation of a trans- 
maritime Germany. We are met here with the 
apparently irrefutable argument that all the 
^3od places in the world are taken. But can 
any serious student of colonial history suppose 
tor a moment that the colonial atlas is finally 
"coloured"? Hardly a year goes by without 
changes. Is there any reason to presume that 
a final settlement has been made? Is there, 
forsooth, such a thing as a finally coloured map 
as long as the human race is alive? 

THE FUTURE GERMANO-SLAV 

CONFLICT. 

An anonymous writer on the Eastern Ques¬ 
tion in the Correspondant of February toth, 
while not pretending to predict the future, 
explains why, in his opinion, no settlement can 
»olve permanently the innumerable problems 
raised by the disappearance from Europe of the 
Ottoman Empire and its possible dismember¬ 
ment in Asia. 

THB SALANCB OF K>WBR FICTION. 

*l*hc maintenance of the Ottoman Empire, he 
Siiys, was one of the essential factors of the 
balance of power in Europe, a fiction which 
since 1815 has been the basis of the pc^icy of 
the Great Powers. Turkey was the barrier 
against the rivalry between the Slavs and Ger¬ 
mans for domination on the Bosphorus, but 
now that the barrier has been thrown down and 
the equilibrium broken, the chances of a great 
war have not been removed, but rendered »U 
the more certain. Tlic disappearance of Tur¬ 
key reveals the rivalry between Austria and 
Russia, the chief cause of future trouble, and 
it will have other consequences and corollaries.. 
Since the advent to the throne of Wilhelm II. 
the writer has never believed in the possibility 
of another war between France and Germany, ^ 
and since the conclusion the Entente Cordiale s, 
he has never believed in a war between Eng<* 
land and Germany. But t^ay he does believe' 
ill a great GermanoSlav encounter, because it 
is the necessary fatal and logical consequence 
of the conflict which for twenty-five centuries 
has been w.-igcd between East and West. This 
war will not take place immediately, he hastens 
to explain. 
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THE nULGARO-KOU.MANIAN DIFFICULTY. 

Ux;iinmmg (he chid points in dispute, lie 
beg'ins by noting that the Bnlkrm Allies, whik 
unlled for the mtIUnry opcniiuns, were not 
exempt from oIIict* serious friction, and though 
they presented a united front to Turkey» he 
doubts wheilHsr llte coalilnm will remain one 
and indivisibk, as anmmiHed by optinusls. 
M’hcn Turkey is <li.>»n)eiubcn‘d, the S|>oils will 
h,nvc to be divided in a manner to satisfy not 
only the Aliks, but cspevially the Great Pou*crs, 
A thing all tlic m«>rf diJTieult 1 >rc:iuse cl the 
lack of natural frontiers, each being occujAed 
by a nu'Ujuge of races. 

Ttic CAsr or koumania. 

At the Congress of Berlin Roumania was very 
badly trc-aled, thotigh M. Waddington pleaded 
her cause most warmly. l*he Roumanian troops 
had ))ccn tlic real victors at Devna, and yet as 
the rewrird of her services Roumania saw her* 
self robbed by Russia of Rcssarabia, n rich 
Roumanian province, in exchange for part of 
Dobruja, then poor and sterile. Koumania to* 
day Is stilted to have made the mistake of 
believing in the declaration of die status quo 
and has been surprist'd at the discomfiture of 
the diplomacy of the Great Po\^^rs. ^]er route 
of cxp.'in^iiun, (he route to the ifCgcan, 
is closed. She has an excellent .'irmy and 
she is destined to piny a consicJcr.ible rfile in 
future events. It would only be just and politic 
not 1o op|x>sc her demand for the rrnlisalion of 
only a small ]X)rtir>n of (he promises ma<le 
thirty-four years ago. 

RBTARIMNC THE C.RRAT HVXNT. 

The fictiQd of an Ottoman Hiispire on the 
sihorcs of the llosplwrus obtained by ll>c main* 
tenance of the Turks at Constantinopfc is still 
one of those lame artifices dear to m^ern di|>* 
lomacy. Eng^nd ought to note the feelings of 
her Mussulman subjects, who arc manifesting 
the greatest irrit.nUon at her hiaclion. Ky 
making herself the guardian of the holy cities 
of Islam she would become the great protector of 
the Mussulmans nilover the world. H.ad the Great 
Powers, instead of exchanging Notes which did 
not say much, accompanied by conversations at 
which nothing vs'as said, only emerged from their 
verbosity and arrived at a firm, decision, the 
B.alkan W’ar would certainly have been avoided. 
But if diplomatists arc unable 10 foresee events 
of this gravity, of what use arc they? The day 
ts not far distant wIh q (he most opposed in¬ 
terests wiU find themselves face to face In Meso¬ 
potamia and Asia Mim»r. and on that day there 
will be no congress and no conference to prevent 
the fulfilmdni of deslinv. 


OUR SPECIAL RELIEF MAPS. 

The nine special relief and bird's-eye maps, 
issued from the Review op Reviews ofhcc, deal¬ 
ing with (be war in the B.ilkans and illustrating 
(be Tanama Canal, have just been supplemented 
by adding another five to tl>c series. 'fltc 
opiok>n <>{ Ik headmaster and tcaclier of geo¬ 
graphy regarding these maps will be read with 
interest. He says:— 

V'our enterprise in issuing these additional 
five be;<uiiful bird*s*eye maps to your already 
popular and helpful series puts teachers and 
children in .all classes of schools under a further 
obligation to the publishers of the invaluable 
Review of Reviews series of aids in class 
I ns (ruction. 

''The first nine maps dealt lucidly with the 
up-to-date geography of the Near East, South 
Kiuvpat and the famous Panama Canal In 
the Par West. T\k five new aids carry us to 
llic Far East nod the pAnhest East, and relate 
to problems found in every newspaper of (o-day. 
The absorbing problems connected with the 
Continent of Asia, and the political and com¬ 
mercial geography associates! with (i) Persia, 
(3) Mongolia, Chin.'), and tl>e gre.it Siberian 
railw.iys across the vast continent, (3) Chinese 
Turkestan, (4) the North-Wciki Frontier of 
India, with Russia and Afghanistan and the 
railway commutucadoos; and, fifth, a bird*5-eyc 
view ^ the islands of tlw i 4 igcan Sea, with the 
centres around which tltc ambitions of the Great 
Powers and the interests of Turkey and Greece 
are connected, are all treated In masieily 
fasliHA. 

" I have mounted iny fourteen clear, bold and 
uncrowded maps on strong millboards, large 
advertisement cards, and stiff disused register 
covers, which are passed round the clas6 and 
form (he basis of the atlas work anci ques¬ 
tioning. 'rhat large numbeVs of each map may 
1)0 obtained at a nominal cost helps to bring 
each pupil directly in contact with the salient 
features, .nnd assists both teacher and scholar 
to think in space and in distance and to realise 
vividly tlw various pliascs of these international 
problems, so fasdDating to the reader and the 
iatelligent student and scholar. 

** Every school and every teacliers’ training 
college in the country should place these fourteen 
remarkable maps in the hands oS its elder 
pupils and its students of Nstorical and poll (deal 
geography, and thus make the lessons of real 
educational value and alive with human Interest.'* 

Pull particulars and price of the complete 
series will be found in an advertisement on 
page viii. the Review. 
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BRITAIN’S DEFENCE. 



CIVILIAN V. SOLDIER. 
Everyone must admire Lord Roberts*s won¬ 
derful pcrsisteocy in his campaigo to force 
Britain Into the ranks of conscription. Our 
veteran Field-Marshal returns to the attack in 
the English Review, and draws the necessary 
moral from The Lesson of the Balkan War,** 
which» he says, **was almost providentially 
sent to warn this country ag.'iinst the folly of its 
cxistiug military policy," and asks:— 

Is it to be bdM>v<^ that <Hir Territorial troops, If 
they were to And llkimseivcs iirroyed in ^ttlr, no 
inaLtGT how threat the odds In their favour, u^^ainKt 
the seaioned troops of an European enemy, would 


mi^ht make an eqtially poor sliow before disci¬ 
plined troops. 

John Bull will have to make up his mind soon 
whether his alarmist friends have proved their 
case, and then he may be moved to take addi¬ 
tional precautions to secure his |x>sition bcFbre 
the world; but military conscription is a bitter 
pill to swallow. At present he relies on the 
Navy, and refuses to ^lieve that It is the poor 
defence which the Conscriptionists pretend it to 
be, and is not prepared to believe with Lord 
Kof»erts lh:it— 

In spilfi of a (K»werfiil Navy, such a conllnfjeiU'y 
us a iiostilc raid is .1 possibility. Until lost sumnica' 


l^D (b« 


It this Britaia't Potitioft? . 


iSvA 


'* Waterloo wta mm on the pioyiftg 0vltJx 0/ Kton." 

The artist suggests Ibat supremacy in sport may oot tarvo acaiosi armed attack. 


be able to make a better resistance than the Turks? 
The nervous development of this nation has grown 
with the adv&nce of education. It seems to me that 
highly imaginative troops, devoid of the confidence 
that ^scipline and training bring, would be ksa able 
to sustain the rtcrve-shaklng elements of the modern 
battle than the unimaginative and slwcp-like Turkish 
soldiers. 

This is, of course, open to question, and the 
comparison may be extravagant, but at any 
rate Lord Roberts U an authority on the moraU 
of an army in the field, tod it is quite possible 
that the well-fed and well^uipped Britisher 


this was grudgingly conceded. U is now an open 
secret that the last Naval Mantruvres, designed ex* 
pressfy to prm’v the impossibility of a successful 
descent upon tliesc shores, demonstrated exactly the 
reverse. The weak squadron conveying the traro- 
ports not only succeeded in evading the powerful fleet 
opposed to if, but actually effected a theoretical land¬ 
ing of 40,000 men. If this be possible when the 
fleet U expecting the descent, bow much more vulner- 
aUe will the coastdine be when it Is not expecting it 
and is engaged in bringing the enemy's main 
squadrons to battle, 01 when it 1 $ maimed and 
crippled after a conflict with the enemy. 

The circumstances of the Balkan war are very 
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far removed from the coodleions under which 
Britain would be called upon to prove her 
strength, for the nation is not prepared to launch 
into the troubled waters of Huropcan politics, 
at least to the tuue of rnlsj0|f an army for the 
purposes of Cootincntal warfare. Lord Roberts 
hres a parting shot:— 

Unless I have been ii n sin form cJ, tlx* navnl Ikiti** 
archy have admitted the possibility of our Terrilorial 
Force bein^ railed upon lo op|>n»e a r.*wJ before they 
have undergone the six months' traiihn|{ which l.ord 
Haldane at one period iH^MTslscd thrni uim»ii rnohi|jMi> 
tiun. If this be (rue, tlwn all that 1 huvf eufu<*nded 
during (he juisl few years is now admitted. fi> fare, 
therefore, of this uturaviTbabk wideiitv from the 
Balkans, it is taiUuiiiount to racial suicide to leave 
inoitei a os they ore. 

Inhabitants of ihcsc islands have no desire 
to enjoy the advantages of military conscription; 
but if Lord Roberts an<l Jiis friends would 
emphasise the necessity of every adult learning 
to shoot and hit the target, tltc response would 
be very dilTerent. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE NAVY. 

Thu world is apt to imagine that the nation 
that has the largest and best rejuipped ships will 
win in battle, and ignores oltogeilier the men 
who have io InmUlc the sliips. But in all naval 
wars it has been the tnen, not the ships, that 
have won the battles. 1 'hereforc Hugo Mun* 
sterberg, in an article cntil led ** Psychology and 
the Navy " in the North American Neviev, 
urges . more attention should be givrn to 
training ti. men so that they iruty be best tittrd 
to carry out their duties. In order ic do this, 
he suggests that recourse should be made to the 
psychologist. * 

At present there is only one psychoU»gica 1 
test tluit is applied at all in the Navy, ami that 
is for colour*blindnc$s. He su^csts one or 
two other exact tests which might be employed 
with advantage. I'he most interesting part of 
the article is where he discusses psycho¬ 
logical condition of the ofKccrs and crew which 
are best suited to produce the most efficient 
results. 

Healing with the crew, lie points out that 
their suggc.slibility, or readiness it> accept sug¬ 
gestions, is very great, because it is well known 
that a crowd has greater suggestibility than 
units, and in the Navy one has the closest 
union into a crowd that it is possible to find 
anywhere. I'Kis suggebtibilUy, if turned to 
proper account, Is of the greatest value, as by its 
means the crew can bo made to perform grcat 
deeds. IN used in the wrong way it may le.id 
to disaster. ’ To avoid all danger of the latter 
result, obedience':md discipline must be enforced. 


In inculcating obedience, however, all initiative 
must not be destroyed > 

The true meaning of military discipline would be 
entirely missed If automatic obe-dienoe were con¬ 
sidered as (he only important demand, and if another 
postulate were neglected w'hich stands in every 
r4*«puc( co-ordinate, the demand for a spirit of initia- 
live. Without this spirit the fighter would become a 
slave, and no nation can rely on its moral slaves. 

The writer shows that inltiHtive does not stand 
ID a psychological contradiction to obedience. 

Con.^iduring tltc high suggestibility of the 
crew, the officer must be trained to take 
advantage of it:— 

He must train in himself nnd develop to the highest 
efficiency that unw'avering firmness which over* 
w'lwlnis on «nsily 4 mprcssed crowd, and forces on it 
the will of rhe leader. 

Besides these qualities (hat the officer must 
cultivate there are others which he must have In 
order th:tt he may give his best to the service of 
bis country. He must, of course, have knowledge 
ami ablliiy, but as well he must have interest 
in his work and nn cnlhusiaslic Iwlicf in the 
ideal value o( the Navy and the tank of the 
Navy. 

Then* arc tu'o states of mind which tend to 
impair this belief. One 1 » what is known as 
the spirit of the steam-yachtsman :— 

The vlvam-yachtsmon loves the ship and its hand¬ 
ling. enjoys (he life on the water, is d^ply Interested 
In all naval movements; and yet (he whole setting of 
his mind U fundamentally wrong for tlie officer who 
h.is 10 prepare himself and his men fur the heroic 
work in the crisis. It ik a spirit of ease and comfort, 
of charm* ng hospitality and delightful rompanlon- 
ship, of .f-satisfoctimi and good-nalurcd sportsman¬ 
ship. 

'j'hc other is the belief in the superiority of 
peace to war 

How can tlw enthusiastic Ulicf In (Ite preparedness 
for wat and in the rclentlessocvs of the fight prevail 
in a mind which 1$ lauched'by tire doubt whether 
war among civilised nations Is not brutal and im¬ 
moral and criminal? 

Either of these states of mind will prevent 
him from giving his deepest dev^on to his 
country. 


CONSPIRACY ! 

Ok turning to The yortnifskUy the reader is 
arrested by the ch.'dknging title ^ “Islander’s" 
article, “ The Military Cmspiracy," nod one is 
prepared for thrills, but unfwtunatcly (or for- 
lunalely) ttiese are confined to the first 
paragrufA 

One of the most amazing facts In the present 
political situation is the existence of a conspiracy, 
under the very eyes of a Libsraj Government, to 
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dragoon tha nation iMo the provliion oi a wtly 
increased R^uUr Army, and to force it to adopt 
conscription for the Territorial Army. 

Instead of naming our Boulangers and drsift- 
ing a brief indictment which would lead to 
Tower Hill we are treated to an elab<^ate a^u* 
ment showing thut Britain stands where she did, 
only a little more securely. ** Islander " per* 
forms a very necessary in thus reducing a 
belated bogey to its proper proportions, and it 
is well to insist on the inherent desire of officials 
to imitate the poor frog in his endeavours to 
bulk larger tkvm Nature intended. ** Islander " 
recognises the fact very surely when be says:— 

Armaments depend upon pcdicy. It was for this 
reason that Dlvteli and Gladstone kept a firm hand 
on policy, and look every precaution to prevent the 
generals from shaping It so as to iuatify the creation 
of a large Handing army in this country. These 
statesmen were the guardians of the puMc purse, 
and of public liberty, and they refusH to permit 
army officers, dirertlv * indirectly, to sbu^ the 
course of our n with cur neighbours in order 

to justify a standard of military armamcnls of which 
they disapproved. 

The writer is fully alive to the necessity of 
taking the nation into consideration:— 

It is a subject of deep cuncorn to the people of the 
British Isles that they sthould know what are the 
liabilities of their foreign policy. The scale upon 
which we maintain our military armaments depe^s 
on that poUcy, and not only have the people of these 
islands to pay for those armaments, but they muet 
beer the bwden-^hc toss in men, money, and 
prestigo-^ue to any disasters which may occur If 
those armaments are not suitable to the policy. 

This has become a matter of first importance owing 
to the fact that the suitability of our armamenu— 
naval and military—to our cf^s Is bring di sniffed 
throughout the country. No leas a man than Field* 
Marsha] Earl Roberts, a former Commander-in* 
Chief of the Army, whom officers and men have been 
accustomed- 4 nd«^, ordered—to obey, is the leader 
of the new movement, with his agents Omugbout 
Grcae Britain—aM working to create a great stand, 
ing army based on compuKion. 

Islander ** proves otmclusivriy that there is 
no factor in existence which can give the 
alarmists legitimate excuse for their propaganda 
of panic; but the game goes merrily on:— 

Part of the conspiracy now Is to *' compd *’ the 
nation to accept some form conscription. We know 
at last why tlW change in military opinion occ u rred, 
and why, aknoet ever rince the TemioriaJ Army 
came into existence, voluntary enlistment has been 
denounced as a failure. 

Because under peace conditions the Ttfritorial 
Army, r^esentlng the highest standard of efficiency 
ever attained by a volunteer force, has not reached 
the full eatabliihment—a fanciful figure*Hthe TerrU 
torial Army ii " a sham ** and a failure.** Thee 
are 60,000 more Voluateers Chao the War Office 


sranted In 1905: they submit to more training than 
ever before; tJ^ have attained a higher standard of 
efficiency, and t^y are equippi'd ox a field army; and 
now the Chief of the Gicneral Staff sheds tears In 
public over the ** apathy ** of the young men of the 
country who were not wanted in 1905. The new 
crusade as a revelation of the frriUy of human nature 
would be very pathetic if it wei'c not so doplorublc a 
revelation of a conspiracy to drive the country into 
the adoption of a system of conscription in accordance 
with (Iw views held openly or secretly by so many 
Army officers not only in tlie VSiir Office, but 
thro^houc the country. 

Islander** may lake courage. Between the 
people and conscription stmdit ilw great barrier 
of class officering; when I hat is renraved from 
the Army many ^ings will be possible. 


PAWNS IN THE GAME. 

Ws can buUd submarines against the world, 
but Germany can heat us when it comes to 
evolving destroyers, llieso craft are the pawns 
in the Great War Came—and wc have not near 
sufficient of them, lltc vital effect of this on a 
future naval war is the theme of Fred T. Jane's 
article in the London Magooine. 

It la being continually laid down that we have 
a shortage of small cruisers to dcfjnd the trade 
routes. The orthodox reply lo this is that an 
enemy who abandons " grand war " for pri* 
valeering or reduces his main fleet of ships for 
any such purpose is merely courting ultimate 
defeat. This, of course, is one of the doctrines 
enunciated hy that great American writer, 
Admiral Mahan. There is no reason to doubt 
that it is about as true as any dogma can be. 
But though it is well to beat the enemy, the joy 
thereof is likely to he considerably chastened if 
the enemy has managed to do many millions of 
pounds* worth of damage to your commerce in 
the interval. Of smaU cruisers and scouts 
we have a lamentable shortage. They are 
cheap to build, but they cost a good deal to 
keep up. One way and another, it is probably 
no over-statement to say that for ;^io spent on 
a Dreadnought the equivalent in fighting value 
of small-fry is at least ^50. These things 
count financijdly, and will ever count with 
any Treasury, present or future. But on 
trade routes it is hostile little ships that will be 
the danger. A big ship sent to catch them will 
certainly destroy some, but as certainly miss 
others. In any case, her detachment will 
weaken the side that sends her. That is where 
the small protected cruisers oMne in. Every 
million pounds saved over the provision of 
small cruisers of no particular fighting value 
possibly means a millton people starving when 
the day of war comes. 
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INDIA, EGYPT, AND CHINA. 


HOPE FOR INDIA. 

It 1$ refreshing to read id Etxsi and IVesi a 
straightforward article on ** India: Past and 
Present.** 

The writer, Gandikota Satyanarayana Murte, 
ia to be coogra tula ted on seeing things as they 
are, and his analysis of a complicated problem 
is marked by a rare impartiality. He rightly 
says r— 

The all-porvading element in the life of India to< 
day is the contrast 1<etwoen the past and the present. 
In the social ort^anlsation the modern reform ia 
wrestling with HukIm orthodoxy, and the power of 
custom aa a standard ol conduct in society is being 
weakened. The advent of the Brilh^h Owemment 
with its manifold advantage* and the consequent 
dawn of a spirit of naiiixuil coiuciousnesa have 
inaugurated a new era in the political spiKre. The 
spread of Western education is fast weakening the 
principle of time-honoured authority, eklier spiritual 
or temporal, In matters rcligioui. The wonderful 
eaumple of the growth of material advance 4 T>ent In 
the West has led to a unique awakening in indus¬ 
trialism. An increased sense of individuatiiy fostered 
by aspirations for new literary acUevenients has 
caused a reruissance of Hindu lilcraturc. This 
phanomonon of contrast in various activities and the 
n^arshalUng of a new order of things form the most 
conspicuous futures of work-u-day Indian Ufa and 
thought. 

There is a great deal of truth io the writer’s 
statement 

Christianity, though it luis directly or indirectly 
tended to rwduiionisc tin* religious atnwplicrc of 
the land,.has however been found incompetent to suit 
the Hindu intellect. If in his contact with Bruh- 
manism the Christian missionary puls forward the 
philosophical side of CiTrUlionity, the subtle mind of 
tite Brahmin dclight.s in tlie cnmbiit and meets l^m 
with a counter phih»sophy. There is malter for 
endless dispute In that uncertain region of meta¬ 
physics, but there is no result. li ntore wisely 
udvisod, the missionary rests on the simple state¬ 
ments of ChristlonUy and its appeals to the con¬ 
science of men, he shares himself personally the 
annoyance of d^eat in argument or the pain of his 
arguments makes no impression, but for his cause 
the effect is the same. 

The present problems arc due to the attempt 
to put new wine into old bottles, as the writer 
points out:— 

The sense of individuality and self-acsciilvencss 
fostered by the English environment has been a 
fruitful source of Important changes in rnodcrii 
Hindu literature. It has sapped tlie foundations of 
ancient authority and relaxed the restraints of ancient 
cla«icim. The Hindu intellect has now been soaring 
Into regions unknown even in ancient civilisation. 
The Indian thought has now ventured out of the 
aceustocned paths of theology and cnctaphysks. 
Medical and mathemalical enenose are now being 
Improved on Weetem tinea. 


Mutual uoderstandJng will serve to mininiise 
the possible evils of changing conditions. Mr. 
Murte concludes:— 

11 con be safely said thul Ww. present age in Im^a 
offers a striking contrast to tlK^ pu»t in het various 
activities. The present, with its new tendencies and 
devek^unents, promises a briglu future. India has 
now boon passing through an age of transition, and 
as such any defects ol the pres<*at eon gradually be 
remedied in a near future, and a day will come when 
young India will keep pace wUh the advaiiced nations 
ol the world. 


MUSSULMANS IN THE PUBLIC 

SERVICES. 

The larger employment of Indians id the. 
public services of their country is a subject to 
which a coD^lderablc amount of space is being 
devoted in the mngaaincs this month. Syed 
Wasir Hasan, B.A., LL.B., states the case for 
his oouni/ymen through the Indian Revievt>^ 

The public servkc statistics go to confirm the 
belief that the children of the soil ore not only shut 
out from dirocling and controlling tl)c administre- 
lion ol the country, which is in itself a serious and 
justifiable gnevnnee, but that tliey nrc deprived of 
the fair shm of subiwdinatc posts, where they could 
make use of their ability and talents. Only thoee 
appointments have been left to them which partake 
of the nature of drudgery, and destroy all power of 
initiative and self-respect. It is true that some of 
tlicm rhe to positions of trust and influence, but how 
few their number is: one or two Judgeships in each 
High Court, four vats In a 1 ( in (he various Executive 
Councils, this is oil tiwt they ran arpire to. How 
far can these grudging concessions go to allay (he 
ephnt of ju^ifUble grievanoc which is rampant in 
the land? This grave dissatisfactiori in the minds of 
intelligent Indians with Ihe existing circumstances 
is neilhfT due to racial jealousy nor a d<*sire for 
self-aggrandisement. It has its roots in the renais¬ 
sance due to cOTtacf with Western ciNlliKalion and 
to the acquisition of Wesiorn knowledge, the 
manifold signs of w'hirh we sre on ewery side, which 
has affected all classes and creeds In Iitdia and 
which is slcwtv transforming Its people from a mas.s 
of listless lndlvk1u.nh into a compact, intelligent 
nation realising its unportance as a great tinit c( 
the British Empire. 

SiMVLTANnOUS ExAUtVATlONS IN ENGLAND AND 

India. 

In the same review (he Hon. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri deals with (he Public Services Commis¬ 
sion in Madras. A clear majority of the Indian 
witnesses went in plump for simultaneous 
examinations without an irreducible minimum of 
Europeans fixed—this not because (bey desire 
the exclusion of the European element, but 
because they believe that the majority of suc¬ 
cessful candidates would for many years to come 
be Europeans. There is a general ounsensus df 
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opinion that the successful caod[dates at the 
examination in India should be CMipelled to 
'Undergo a probatbn of two years in England. 
And all schools are agreed that the officers, 
whether chosen in England or in India, by ^e 
same or by separate examinations, should en)oy 
absolutely equal status and be eligible alike to 
rise to the highest positions. 

The Modern World also contains an article on 
the Commission. The writer says that Indians 
want sImuUaneous examination in England and 
India in order to avoid unnece.ssary trouble to 
the Indian candidate. 

The Indian does not want to occupy the 
whole of the executive posts, but only a larger 
propfirtion and a substantial one. The Pro* 
vincial Serviee must be made more honourable, 
and the rules regulating pay, pension, and leave 
must be modified so as to make little difference 
from the Civil Service. 

THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. 

'*Thf great miracle of Ihe twentieth cen¬ 
tury ” is itw description given to the Chinese 
rev<^ution by Ching-Chun Wang >in an article 
on ** China’.s Revolution and its Kfleet ’* in the 
North American Reviev. 

The revolution was not a sudden outburst, 
but was the outcome of n struggle for freedom 
which started after the Chino-Japanese war of 
1895. Then was born the c<mviction that the 
Imperial Government was incurably corrupt and 
inefficient, and from that time onwards cwi- 
tinued efforts were made by thr reformers, all 
of which were cut short by the Empress and 
Involved the death of those concerned. 

Finally, a sustained trial at revolution was 
fixed for December, 19x1. However, .a pre¬ 
mature explosion of a bomb in October caused 
the revolutionist.s to make an immature attempt. 
The seizure of Hankow and other towns fol¬ 
lowed. The only fighting of the revolution 
took place round Hankow, and after its capture 
by the Imperial forces a sanguinary contest wa^ 
expected all over China. Then to^ place what 
was the most wonderful event of the whole 
revolution; a peace conference between the two 
parties succeeded in bringing the revolution to 
a peaceful issue. 

The most remarkable fc.iture of the rev^u* 
tion was the enthusiasm and courage of the 
r«voluttonisls in .fh« flgliting iXMud Hankow. 
Raw recruits all ages, from schoolboy to old 
farmer, they knew nothing of fighting, but 
Tltrir pluck and indomitable perseverance were both 
marvellous and pathetic. Hundreds and hundreds 
of these m^n w^nt forth determined to die. The 
Chtneee .^evolution ftave to the world an object- 
leeeon of th^ power of love of country and paealon for 
’ frpedom to make ihe downtrodden o^ie a breve end 
ffgtding machine. 


As to the effect of tbo revdution, the writer 
sees nothing but progress and development for 
the Chinese. China has to be remade, and now 
that she is given freed^ she will advance by 
leaps and bmnds. Hmfc will be great com¬ 
mercial devdopment. The restricted foreign 
imports of the present day represent only a 
of the trade which will ferilow the opening up of 
China. This will be America's opportunity, 
because the writer considers that China will be 
better inclined towards the United States than 
towards the other foreign Powers. 

Tho reason for this is that the United States 
has always been very kindly in her dealings with 
Chin.i, and also most of the principal rev^u- 
tionaries h.nve been trained In American 
Universities. 


THE HON. MR. GOKHALE IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 

A DRSCRIPTIVB account of Mr. Gokhate's tour 
Is contributed to the Indian Review by Mr. 
Henry S. L. Polak. He went to study the 
situation on the spot, to encourage his country¬ 
men in the performance of their duty to India 
and to the Empire, to suggest remedies for their 
disabilities, to reassure the European Colonises 
that their fears ns to the numerical and political 
complexion of the country were appreciated and 
allowed for, and to recall them to a recognition 
of their responsibilities to the State and to their 
voteless Indian fellow^lonists. It is fair to 
assume that, to the extent possible in so brief 
s sojourn in a country bristling with so many 
Intricate problems, Mr. Gokhale has accom¬ 
plished his aim. 


EGYPT IN THE NEW EAST. 

An article on Egypt in the New East, which 
M. Henry Sage has contributed to the mid- 
February numlwr of Questions DtplomAiiques et 
Coloniales, gives an outline of the policy ^ Lord 
Kitchener. Not only is Egypt not harmed by 
the war in Tripoli or the Balkan War, but 
England is established In the country more 
solidly since the double crisis which is re¬ 
making the East than before. Lord Kitchener 
thinks it would be the greatest mistake to intn^ 
duce into Egypt Eurt^sn, and especially Eng¬ 
lish, ideas. Without reacting against the 
reforms already acquired, he no kx^er places 
self •government as a visible idea on the horizon. 
In his own words, his mission consists In the 
amelioration of the condition of the masses. 
The writer tells what Lord Kitchener has accocn- 
plished, particularly in the activation of cotton, 
irrigation works, the dam At Assouan, the con¬ 
struction of roads, and the Institurion of savings 
banka. 
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DOMESTIC POLITICS. 


MR. CHURCHILL IN THE DOCK. 

Dk6Ai>nougiit has something to say in 
the National JSei'iev about our energetic First 
Lord of the Admiralty. The attack is somewhat 
overdone and therefore loses its cfTccr, as per 
sample 

Mr. Winston CliurchIU may perhaps be di^xribed 
without olTcnco as the wildcat stock of the sj^ulo* 
tlvc polUician. He came from the Home Onirr, in 
which department lie was the prisoner's triend. 
His administration luid been justly censured by the 
Unionist Press; indeed, his wlxile record, in other 
times, would have dlwjuAlificd him from any further 
employment in the scrviir of the State. 

Mr. ChurchiU'ii crimes are set out in due order 
and Dreadnougfit " concludes his brief with¬ 
out any recommendation for mercy :— 

Mr. Churchill may lay down six battle-ships or 
sixty, this year or next year. He cannot man a 
aingie one of them unless he First puts on older ship 
out of coiumission. And what the better is the 
country for tfuii^ 'Fwo years to build n ship, six 
yoors to train a siMiivin—that is the hirmutfl. If we 
enjoy poaie for o not tier six years—well- If not—? 
It is not Mr. Churchili's fault, but the fault of his 
redeccssorsi tluit (lie Navy is short of men. That 
e suppressfHl Ihc truth In (his mauer is his fault. 
No Fine speechesi no blustering nboiil Germany, no 
wild Uilk about " sckciod mumenU " and " average 
moments,” no counting ships nor jugglmg with 
slatistirs, will avail. Next year, if not before, any 
emergency might endanger the position of thi.s 
country. In the niraiilimc we ore living torgely on 
sufferance. Mr. Churchill had his cliuiu'c, like 
other men. Being wlmt he is, of course he thiw it 
away. No intelligent person ever supposed for an 
instant that he woidd do anything else. 


UNIONIST STOCK-TAKING. 

” AtiniTOR Tantum ” is quite a gossipy worn 
df plume for n disgruntled jioliticinn who wriio^ 
ia The Fortnightly on "Unionists and the 
Session.” In pessimistic mood he writes as a 
prelude 

The Parliamentary Swwion of 1912-13 is drawing to 
its unhonomd rfose. Miiijsirrs and members alike 
arc tired of it. The country has almost censed to 
regard it The general public is sunk in indifference 
and apathy. Never, within living nicmo^, was the 
ordinary Briton so siirfdted with politics and so 
irapatienf of those who profess to represent him. 
The nation craves a rest. It would gladly see the 
House of Commons rh>€od for a^enr and not hear the 
title of A single now Bill. It would cheerfully give its 
legislators a prolonged holiday on full or on double 
pdy. during which they might perchance Und a little 
leisure thought and contemplation. It never hod 
a lowcv* tn>uiion of its once proudly cherished Parlia- 
menlary insiiiutionH. 


Then sadly he admits that there is no im* 
mediate prospect oi Improvement •— 

What then? If all this be true, the Government 
ought to be profoundly unpopular 1 We brieve they 
ore. The public ought also to be longing for any 
opportunity of throwing the tyrants out of office, and 
ought to snatch at every by-election to defeat the 
Government candidate! But, obviously, they use 
such opportunities very gingerly. What Is the ex^a- 
notion? It lies, w« believe, in distrust of the OpfM- 
lion, In suspicion of Hs policy, in lack of fatth in the 
ability of ita leaders 

"Audited Tantum ” tidies out praise to the 
few hard sloggers of the party and asks for a 
rccognittoQ of the new tal^t 

The Unionist party wonta a rouung shakevup. 
Some of Ita veterans might well retire and ^ve up 
their seats to younger men of ability and brains, If 
such be known at h^dquartvs. The temptation, no 
doubt, is great to choose the candidate, whatever his 
aUlity, who has wealth or territoHal influence—and 
probably there are son>e seats which no other candi¬ 
date could hope to retain—but the temptation must 
be resisted If the party is to hold Hs own in the 
Commons. It Is not less important that there should 
be a shake out from the parly of such equivocal 
organ!satiuns tlie Land Union. An nrg.'inisation 
like (hat, which masquerudes as non-puUticul, though 
It monopuliscv all the energies of Mr. Pretyman, is 
(uarcely cumpaiible with the Unionist appeal to the 
Democracy for demorruiic Mipixirt. Tlw Land Union 
still talks of repealing llw land (axes of the Budget 
of 1909. It might ns well talk of repealing Magna 
Charta or Old Age Pensions. 

Thi» straight talk is all to the good, but the 
admonishments of anonymous reviewers must 
fail ia the absence of a working policy which 
nlonc will induce the nntioo to consider the 
Unionist party ns a serious factor in political 
life. 


MR. MAXSE A6 POLITICAL 
PURIST. 

The editor of ibc Notional Review is a privi¬ 
leged person, and his readers are no less 
privileged this month ia having on permanent 
record the quite remarkable evidence given by 
him before tbe Select Cmmittee <u) the Marconi 
Agreement. Mr. Maxse entitles his article 
"The Fight for Clean Government” and 
explains tlw word ” dean ” by an extract from 
Mr. Herbert Samuel*s statement that ” Every 
Member of the House may have full confldeace 
that while every part of this transaction will 
come under the searchlight of exomioation, it 
will be shown that there is no uocleonliness In 
any quarter.” 

The evidence ao far does not satisfy Mr. 
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Maxsc, for it is evident that nothing: short of 
every Minisier appearing In the witness chair 
would serve our i'aJadin of pul>lic nK)riiU and 
probity. 

Mr. Max sc scents mystery in everything 
negative and detects conspiracy in aU things 
]X)sitivc. He is a Imrd man to please and tetdly 
lacks pcpspix'livc, fi>r he refuses to abate one 
iota of his prcjudii'c, l>cjng app;in*nlly unwilling 
or unable to suhsianliate charges the gmviiy 
of which c.annot be uncicrrstimalcd. To him 
nimour is akin to |>rt>of, or why insist, by way oi 
a final fling :— 

Meanwhile I am ru)t unltopf^ful that, dlsasirinis as 
has lMS*n the delay <tn tlw' part of HU Mak’^ty^ 
Ministers to testify un oath and submit thorn m4v(s 
to <.Tt>S8-CXammaik>n, lliey will. willKiut forthiT .'idn, 
invite till' m*w[> cfUHlitund Ctmmiilltr, if I Ik* laltrr 
is hsi shy TO invite ihom, ti> enabk' Ibtsn to lomi^ 
forward and prwe to tho world that •• Rtinhmr U 
n lyiivg ami that Cabinet Miru«t4rH are s(UI 

cnlitlod t<» eiijm* tU* n^uilalion of C'&'s.arU wife. 

«QUO VADIS, FEMINA?*’ 

UsouK this query Mrs. .Archibald ColqulK>un 
has many pertinent things to say in the 
Ntm'icctifh (k‘nlvry. The wriler never indulges 
in false senliini*nl or cant. Imi presents a very 
clear stalcrnciu<if mnditions which arc generally 
only half roalist*d. Mrs. Colquhoun says:— 

It U I Is* rhdin of woman to coiiitK*!*' wiib man in 
an open n(*1<l whirh cunsllieu's llw* main f<*nMiiist 
niov<*m(*nt, ^irul it nuiv as w<*U b<* made elenr ilmi 
sufTragism Is re^ar<kd iinly a by.prodnrt, a synit>- 
(oin—cfTmt rather than wiuw. It should also hr 
clearly undernliKKl I hat there are many workers In t lie 
cause of womanhood oulMdc fctninism. It U the 
spirit in which such w*ork U dor>e which dilTcrenliaU's 
it. The genuine rcforme4‘ is actuated by a love of 
humanity as a whole, while feminists direct Ibem- 
selves more particularly to the advanccjnent of 
woman as :i sex, an altitude whose most obvious 
danger I’onsists in the assumption (n marked fvaluro 
in fomintst and suffragist literature) that <ho MXerests 
of the sexes mny be antagomsiir instead of being 
invariably identical. 

The writer shows that there has lieen a con* 
atantly increasing improvement in woman's 
conditioo, and s;he is by no means the helpless, 
down-tro^en sbvc pictured by those to whom 
the vote appc.irs as the beginning of freedom 
from man’s tyranny. She says;— 

The key to the situation lies not in the attitude of 
man towards woman, which la more or less an 
invariable quantity, modirH>d slightly by economic 
conditions, hut in the attitude of wotneu towards eoth 
other. Examine closely the social conditions which 
led, in the nineteenth century, to the repression of 
feminine individuality, and it becomes apparent (hni 
It orated only in certain daises of oedety, and that 
the instrumenu of that repreulon were women, not 
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men. We ck) not know wfum Mrs. Grundy vs'AS bom, 
but the (*0(14' of wliic’h she \s’a« tlx* g4KJd(*>s wa^ essen¬ 
tially fominlne. and licr follow its, i vrn f>*ininisU will 
.‘illow, w*er<* usually of the fHnalv srx. In tUi* society 
w'liiih deified Iut. anxiiHis tu nTi4*aie .11 id presivvc 
an exc’liiMve siKial lutltT in the tis’ih uf an i\er* 
4*iUToa(’hing dnnoTaty, more Sk;nTifKx*s witc i>ni‘red 
lip in h(T shrim* limn wen* eviT iiimiolaiixl on I he 
ulhir of iimn's sclfislmcvs. 

Ext remix is in bi>th camps should re^ul, mark, 
lenm. :ind inwardly digest this romnuHi-sensc 
article, whk'h, avoiding argument, coiiLninH the 
gist of the maitiT. Of the Ivmic the wrtUT 
says r— 

Round iIh* fiMiihuiMxilal fan of n»iimioii parent. 
IumkI and tlx* de|H*it<ii*iu'c of the hrcoiling imHher, 
wonuin has buili up the tissue of rnsloms and eon. 
vnuUms called “ biMi>e,** whuli, cxtiiintk*<| in cvct- 
wklciiliig circle*, lxx*onx*s w* iely. But wiw women 
know tlunt man can do witlinut this einfiorate idUice! 
1 h* can and Joes ((*¥ 1*0 after mitirries of i'ivMis>*ition) 
disjH*nM* with It n'adily. Wiih the cluiins, first of 
his uffm'tUms, nixl then of his duly, wunuin has 
IKUlially tanu'd tlw wild aniiml. Sfw nmik' his lage 
so cosy that he itrefem'd It to tfu* open and iievir 
knew it wa« a eage. Ilul hiTv nune ifw feirklni>*t*, 
IS hose tlK'ory is llmt niges of any UhiJ an* iiiinioml 
and tlul vk*e ought nil to dwell in the windy 4tf>cn. 
A f(*w Rtrokn* nf llK*ir hntclu’i* on iIh* alnsuly 
weakeni*d hnrx and m.an will Ih* fri'c nod woman 
Kill have to b«*gin Iw work all over ng^n. 


MUNICIPAL MUDDLE. 

81K I.AUHRNCC Gommi^ Contributes a nolahic 
article to 77 xc Conterrtpitrury on Thv Chaos of 
lxx*al G4»vrrnrmnt,” He truces most of ihc 
prcMnl trouble to the inlcrfcrcncc of the Reform 
Art of 1888:— 

I’arlianient never c*>n8lden*d a ni<o«ure with fuller 
knowledge and better inieni. All that was hnp- 
lia^xird and incunsequential was u* 1w* pul on one 
side; all that was based upon the fundainenixd prin- 
clplcs, founiksl on cxp^Tlenre, w*as t<» he hri ught 
fir ward and used. 

But the misrlwef acronplisheii since iKKH is almtwt 
inrmlible. J.egi slat ion has d»‘sirnyed the rriginnl, 
oven if ancient, local gmxmnient system of this 
country, which was foundtsl u})on Ihe right of cilixens 
lo govern themselves • loi'jd “ government/' as it w? 
significantly ndhsl. U lias suhsiitutvd a form of 
local government in modern days which is not local 
government. The new form does nt»t answer to lU 
name. It Ls a mere sysi<m of local admlnistraitloo 
based upon a pnichwurk of ti'gi>hiljve uiv(jlllud«. 

The writer jirocHurds to give some glarictg 
instances of the confusion ,nt present reigning 
and sugg«*Nis the rt*c*c^nition by the citizen of 
the essentials to 1* secured before any m,irked 
in'provcmcnl is possible. He says :**^ 

Wc are face to face with the supremely Important 
fuH that city life 1« grdng to be ihe life of the future 
as it was the life of ancient Greece and ancient Rome. 

n 
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1 bis meiins rily expansion and a means of kniUmg 
('Oillitry life into (he new developments. The Domes* 
J.'iy burouf^ha, which were the centre of tlic old 
fireman life, will a^nin become (he model of future 
nutional life If the country is*wise enough lo n^d 
tlu* Icssona of history nright, wise enough to insisl 
u|>on reform founded u|K)n fir1nri|>lcfi. 


THE PROVISION OF SANATORIA. 

Iw thu February issue of the . 4 rr/iiferfBrai 
Kciden^ the discusskm on S.malorhi for the Com* 
munily 't% continued. An imjiortani Artic.c, by 
Mr. C. L. Lcip^ddl, g’ivcs us particulars of the 
expcricni'o of Germany. As the result of lours 
Ihrouglmut Europt* and America, ihe u ritcr pos* 
sesse.s an iniimate ki>owlcd^e of the subject. 

The Incidence and morialiiy of phthisis ptdmo^ 
Mlh, .says Mr. I.eipuUlt, have steadily dimin* 
Ished ill KnglanH; in S(*otlnnd and in Ireland 
the diH'lim* has been much less m.arktKl; other 
coilIII l ies, like Hungary .and Dalmalia, show no 
decline. Ihit he considers it is idle to contend 
that I his decline Uns c^dneided with the intro* 
duct ion of sanatorium treatment. German 
siaiistics, at any rate, show that such a conten* 
tion cannot be nmintained. The verdict in Ger* 
many is that, while the elabor.iic sanatorium 
treatment has undoubtedly benefited numerous 
individuals, it has noi stemmed, even in the 
slight csi degree, the force uf consumption us a 
general disrasc. .^L the end of last year there 
were ill (h'rmuny 138 s.inaloria for adult.s 
cuahting patiruts pcT year lo be treated. 

In liddilion, there are 21 public sanatoria fo* 
children, too insiltullons fur children suffering 
from surgical tulxrculosis, forest ('olonies, 
16 forest scIumOs, and 33 oli.srrva'lon stations. 
There arc ts8 s[Mn'i.'il institutions for adults in 
advanced stages of the disea.se, but by far the 
larger nuinlxT of .such pa lien Is are .still unable 
to receive institutional ircalmrot. Scattered 
throughout the Empire arc MK'ieLies or insthu* 
(ions having for (heir object the amelioration 
of the lot of llic patients. In North Germany 
there are 720 such institutions and in Bavaria 
no fe*wer ihaii 527. 

The writer proposes that we should proceed 
on new lines, and not on the lines which Ger* 
many has adopted. He recommends that we 
should deal separately with the two main sec* 
lions of consumptive patients. For the incipient 
cases sanatoria treatment holds out a chance of 
success. Patients suffering from advanced 
^phthisis arc a danger to Ihe community, because 
with tliem lies iho responsibility for spreading 
the disea.^H*. Sanatorium treatment w*t]) only 
give ien;(x>r:iry relief to these, and possibly 
enable them 10 remain economically useful for a 
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short period. A suggestion which is rapidly 
finding favour in Germany is that the advanced 
patients should be permanently isolated in 
special colonies or institutions. Our plan of 
campaign, therefore, should be to provide sana¬ 
toria for the treatment of incipient cases, and 
.asylums or working colonies for advanced cases 
stilt able to be economically uKCful. 


THE WHITE SCOURGE. 

Science fVogrcjj contains an linporUint article 
hy Dr. Armstrong on “ The Mechanism of 
Infection in Tuberculosis.’* The writer’s 
espcrrwncc at the Great Ormond Street Hospital 
gives his evidence special weight t* He says:— 

rhere Is no more remarkable nor uniformly fatal 
form of tuberculosis in children than nrule miliair 
tuberculosis. In this disease, tiiborcle bacilli reach 
the blood stream in large mjmbers and heiny carried 
to all parts of the hody give rive to tiny IuIktcuIouI 
fori val«*f«l ihrouRh every orKan, hwc« the term 
miliary—like millet aced. Wlwn the brain is also 
.afforti'd, as is usually (he case, we hnv<* ihe condl* 
(ii»n known as Acute Hydr<xenhatu< or Water 
on the. Brain **—callod technically Tuberculous 
M«'mncitia. 

Ji wuuld npficar thut the individual is more 
susccpiible |c> aitnrk at the c.arlier and mid¬ 
st ages <)f his career^ for observation luis shown 
(full : 

During adulesccnca'—the ye.ars from twelve to 
eighteen—attacks of 1uberruk>si$ are leas fm^uent 
or severe. It w^iild seem that the weakly ones who 
ore either bom naturally susroptiblc or arc unduly 
subjected 10 infrction from tubercle bacilli have 
sitct'umbcd and that the survivors are relatively a 
haedicT race. 

At this period tk life the yining human being be* 
comes to a large extent independent uf its parents' 
cgurts. I..earning, as e.rpcrk’nce grows, to safe¬ 
guard himself front unnecessary fatigue, delighting 
in A life spent in the open air*, his natural liking for 
good food in abundance is his surest defence against 
.in organ!am which flourishes best on bodies vitiated 
liy starvation. At no time is he so keenly appreciative 
of all in his surroundings that is conducive to enjoy¬ 
ment, nor will he, at ony other lime, experience such 
fmtlom from the cares of life and (he overwork 
which beset later years. Such factors as these are 
v.ilid means of defence against an organism ccr(ain1y 

u(d as civilised humanily, which has been evolved 

on lines rkarallel with the evolution' of men him self. 

When i^rly maturity is reached, the struggle for 
»>xisirnrc becomes keener: overworked and under¬ 
fed, shielded in many ways from the Invigorating 
influence of .sunlight and fresh air, both sexes then 
frcqucnily succumh to the acute forms of pulmonary 
tuberculosis 

The article is worth special study .-ind will be 
a corrective I0 many current prejudices. 
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MUSIC, ART AND SCIENCE. 


WANTED—A NEW WAGNER. 

In a long article on Wagner and Supcr- 
Wngner in the Musical Times for Fcbniary Mr. 
Ernest Newman makes some suggestions as to 
new art /orms which might yet be developed. 

HINTS FROM UKEBK DRAMA^ 

In Che Greek drama we have, he says, a form 
of |K>etic art strongly re sc mh ling that which he 
suggests might he produced in music. The 
old Greek dramatist, relying on the audience's 
knowledge of the characters and events of the 
play, saved a good deal of action and scene- 
shifting. This enabled him to cast tlic drama 
into a concentrated form appealing rather to 
the spectator’s sense of poetry than to delight' 
in vxterniil catastrophe and the unravelling of 
the plot; and in the chorus he h.ad an instrument 
extraordinarily capable of emotion.il expression. 
The Greek drama wa.s, indeed, very much akin 
to W*agner drama. The- mortem equivalent of 
the chorus Wagner realised is the orehestr:i. 
Moreover, the Greek drama n‘S4*mblcs moclcrn 
opera in that the ultimate sentiment disengagcti 
from it Ls of a high poetic spirit, purifying and 
transfiguring (he common life of things. Mr. 
Newman tliinks (his form is capable of further 
development. He liclievcs it is possible to con¬ 
struct an art form in which (he facts which it is 
necessary to know arc assumed or set before us 
in very brief form, so that the music can take 
upon itself the whole burden of expression. He 
thinks some well-known story might be chosen 
of (he ('ourse of which only the ^antic.st of 
hints need be given, while the real drama is left 
to ttie music. He even goes so far as to pro¬ 
pose dispensing altogether with the stage and 
the visible actor, leaving to impersonal voices 
floating through a darkened auditorium such 
external coherence as the music needs. 

--AND FROM MR. THOMAS HARDY. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy, In “The Dynasts," has 
given us a hint of what may be done by a par¬ 
tial reversion to the Greek type of drama. Such 
a poetic scheme, Mr. Newman points out, could 
be made extremely impressive by music. He 
suggests a series of orchestral pictures of 

human desires .and pas.sions. having n sirnple 
co-ordinal ion of (heir own, with an invisible 
chorus commenting upon it, in the style of the 
Fates of Mr. Hardy or the chorus of 
/^schylus. As .soon as we have learnt lo 
dispense with the actor and his speech, to rely 
upon the previous knowledge oi the audience of 
the story, and to leave it to the music alone to 
express the dramatic or poetic implications of 


the story, we shall And several possible new nrt- 
forms open to us. Mr. Newman is certain (bey 
will come, but not from theorists. They will 
ha^'e to be born, as the Wagnci iaii dnima was, 
out of the burning need of sonnt great soul. 


BEETHOVEN’S BOOKS. 

A MOST interesting article on the literary edu- 
c:ilion of Beethoven has been cnnlribuled by 
Herr Albert Leitzmann (o tlie February number 
of the Deutsche Rundsthau. 

I.VRIC POF.TRY. 

The writer endeavour* to give ns son>c ide i 
of Beetitoven's literary prod ticc (ions, the 
writers and ihcir works, for ime reason or 
another attractive to him. Tlic smirrcs from 
which (he informal ion Is derived are pa .s sages 
from Beethoven's ktiers, entries and quoinrbns 
In his notebooks, (he accounts of contemporaries 
such as Skrhindicr and Rovhlitx, his vocal com¬ 
positions, which show what lyric poetry lie 
tfioiighl worth setting to music, and, finally, a 
remnant of Bccilvwn’s library which has come 
into the possession of the. Royal Library at 
Berlin. Beethoven's cnlkM'tbn of 1 )ooks in¬ 
cluded Liitin, French, and Italian dictionaries, 
Fschenhurg's prose translation of Shakespeare, 
Voss's translation of Homer, and Goethe’s 
“ Wcst 5 »tlicher Divan." These Intoks contain 
many charactcrisiic marks, crosses, pmnls of 
exclamation and interrogation, and margin.al 
notes made by Beethoven. Some guide to his 
knowkdge of German lyric poetry is afforded by 
his vocal compositions, which include sellings 
of songs by GcMcrl, Biirger, f.ess(ng, Goethe, 
and other prominent poets. One of his best- 
known songs is his setting of Matthison's 
“Adelaide," but his crowning v<x*al work is 
the cycle of songs by A. Joittoles, ultich 
appeared under the title “An die Fernc 
Gellebic."’ 

SCHILI.ER AND TUR DRVMA- 

As to Beethoven's gencr.al reading and his 
opinions on the literary productions of his con¬ 
temporaries, our knowledge is unfortunately 
very incomplete. Schindler df>cs not .seem to 
have given much attention lo the m.atter. He 
tells us that Beethoven rose at dayhre.ik and 
worked at his desk till midday. *hc evening 
w.is given over (o recreation and reading, 
Beethoven preferring not a multitude of books, 
hut the hooks which he specially prized. These 
he read over and over again. Srhiller, the 
idealistic fighter for the highest good of 
humanity, tne poet of freedom, easily became n 
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rl^c friend and a source of the deepest inspira¬ 
tion. Czerny uw'd lo sny that Schil*cr*s poems 
were most difficult for musicians and that 
teethe was much easier. At any rale, while 
Becllwvcn was st'll ut Bonn he conceived the 
idea of wriijnf^ music fc«r S lnllcr’s sph ndid 
hymn, “ The Ode to Joy/* but iIxj plan was 
not carried o<il till Into in life, in that remark¬ 
able work, the Ninth Symplsiny, the last move¬ 
ment of which is the choral scitini; of the <»<lc. 
In reference lo Beutlwjvci/s knimledj;c of the 
drama, the writer tolls us Iktiluiven kiK*w 
Si'hilicr’s dramas well ami ha<l some idi i of 
romp»)sin>' music Inr llnan. For Koez< hue's 
“ Kin^ StcplM-n *’ and “ 'Hie Ruins of Alhens ** 
he <'omp<iHcd overtures and other music. Tlw. 
Ktajfe, Indml, fonwd the c»»nriertinjj link 
bet ween Ihrtlioven and I he Viennese poct»— 
Cidlln, Treitsrhkc, The^xlor Knrncr, and GrilU 

parser—who pre^vaisd open-libretti for him. 
Most in>|)ortant were Ikvthoven's rein lions to 
flrillparzer. But in BrellK^vei/s llirnry king:- 
dom Goethe evidently o< Hat pled the highest 
pi a re. and his work« undouhtedly made a deep 
irnpn'ssinn on llu‘ n>mp«)ser. fn the spring of 
t8io we find Beethoven writing to Therese 
Malfatti t<i comiuend to her notice ** Wilhelm 
Mcisler** and Sli.ikcspenre. His compositions 
for Gcw'lhc’s p«icms ar«* amouR his earliest 
works and khey extend lo the days of the Eg- 
mont *’ utusir. It was ahvnys his intention to 
<x>ni|»os<‘ muse* for “Faust**—at some future 
lime when he muld <h*vote himself entirely lo 
what was Ui him and to art the higlicsf, namely, 
“Faust.** 


TONE PICTURES. 

Or all nuisieians who have ever lived, I.isai 
was probably the most enamoured of literature, 
writes Mr. Herbert Anteliffe in a recent 
number of the Tliis 

ntwunls not only f<ir the n.Tlnrc .and the form 
of many of his composiliuns. hut for brs concep¬ 
tions of the w'orks of other I'ompo.sers. He 
devised the Symphonic Pman, Inil whether he 
WAS the greatest of all writers of programme 
music it would not be easy to say. At anv mte, 
no other composer ow ed so much of his inspira¬ 
tion to external things. Still more effective 
than the tr.an scrip I ions of vcfrhal poetry 
were his Tone Pie lures, with the excep¬ 
tion of the “ Hiinncnschl.icht ** all written 
for ilu*. pcmoforie. 5 ^‘me of them were inspircfl 
hy pic lures, other'' were origin.al conceptions. 
Of ihc former may be mentioned “ From the 
Cradle to tlte Grave/' and the Dance of 
Death/' and among the latter "Si. Franci* 
Walking l/pon (he Waters." In his own par¬ 


ticular style he was the most successful com¬ 
poser before Richard Strauss, and (here are 
some who think be got nearer (he rool of the 
matter than the modern GiTman master has yet 
done. Almost always inspired by a programme, 
he. did not always follow it lUcrally. His scicc- 
ii<in of subjects was marked by invariable 
appropriateness. On one occasion he had 
a terrible fit of Byron, and soon afterwards 
we learn the tone poems of “Tasso** and 
“ Mazepp;i “ were growing in his mind. His 
compositions, being mainly the rc-slatcment in 
new form of the thoughts of others previously 
expressed through other arts, cannot be 
de.seribcd as the creations of an original mind. 
He was essentially an Interpreter, bui us such 
lIk: gn>alest of his century, and perlmps of all 
lime. 


LIBRETTISTS MUST BE BORN AND 

MADE. 

Mk. HifKMANN Ki.HtN, replying to Mr. Glut- 
sjim’s article on tlu* O^Hra Qtusilon In the 
Mufival Time.t i»f January, tells us in the Feb¬ 
ruary numbiT what he considers is the only way 
t(» gel a great English librettisl. To talk of 
“ fimling “ IIbretlists, as (hough they were in 
Ik.* diMTovcrcfl under a blackberry Iwdge, is 
futile, Ih* writes. 'I'hcy mnsl be crcatcdj or, 
rather, the sitfKTman among (hem must lx* pn*)- 
duce<l hy some arti 5 clnl methotl akin to that 
by which bees produce a queen. In some such 
fashion Richard Strauss mu.sf have evolved 
Hugo >‘on Hofmannsthal. Without this poet- 
author thi fc would have been no " Elcktra/* or 
" Salome,*’ or “ Rosenknvalicr.*’ But he did 
not come ready lo hand. He was a poet with 
a genius for putting either drama or comedy into 
the shape required for musical and stage treat¬ 
ment; but his savoir foire he owes to his asso¬ 
ciation with Strauss. The first thing to da is to 
search among our poets and dramatists for a 
genius of this and iJun to proceed to 
develop him. At present we have not In this 
rr>untry writers who will compare with the men 
who made libretti for Venli, Fuccini, Mascagni, 
Wolf-Ferrari, or even Leoncavalli^, who writes 
his own. 


THE PAINTER OF VIENNA. 

In No. 7 of the German Arena Herr Karl F. 
Nowak has an article on Rudolf von Alt, who 
has been called the Austrian Mcnzcl. While 
Menxel woo distinction ns the palmer of the 
Gre.al Frederick and his Court, and lived, so to 
speak, In the time of Frederick, Rudolf von Alt 
painted Vienna, lived the life of the Austrian 
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capital, and bequeathed to the world some two 
thousand pictures of Vienna. Ho might, indeed, 
be called Vienna's chronicler. I'hc subjects of 
his pictures include St. Stephen's .and many 
other churches, Schloss Schdnbrunn, and the 
street.'?, bridges, markets, etc., of Vlenn.a. 
Later he took up etching as well. Apparently 
the value of his work w'as not recognised till laic 
in life. 


THE BRAIN-THIEF. 

Tnu English Review contains a very notnblo 
article from the p<'n of Haldane Macfall. 

Under the arresting title, “ The liruln-Thief,’* 
the writer lays about him and piles up a goodly 
heap of slain. Mr. Muirrall <>|X.*ns liis phitippio 
in fine style :— 

All the arts urlKc. Ilounsh. burst into full song, and 
die. 'i hey arc pirrt <»f tlu* elrmal mysUry of life and 
ilftaili, TlKy have, by cons^^iutnc'. .all tlw attri. 
butes of life and death. Borji in life, rooted in lifr, 
I heir whole sIgnificaiKe bi*uiR in that they arc thr 
coiimumon. through the sen.wf, to our fcUow^meu 
ol the impressions arnuMul in the artist by tile. Ojey 
(tie .as viliiUty pu.sac.«, Their slayer is aradcinism— 
always. 

To the writer life itself is impossible without 
art, and Herre is his passion of interpretation 

One thing U denied to Art--it Iwrs no r rwM 
to be Art. The moment that he who would essay 
to utter art attempts to show the ugly as 
or the bciiuliful as ugly, vital art iu him is dead — 
art ceases to Im'. The niorm‘nl thni ort atl<’mpl» to lie. 
it is hkleotisly or prettily a denrf thing. 

Illustrating his argument with examples 
drawn from the history of painting, he says:— 

What further iK-cd to follow ll*c riw* and fall of 
art? TIk* .daycf is nlw.ays acodrmism. D^'cadrnn* 
is always mimicry—insincerity—llic art of tl>« Ikaiij. 
'llticf. Thft Hram-Thirf is the Richer of the genius of 
another; hod be tl)e gift to create he would not nri’d 
to thieve. Tlw Brain-'l hirf is the assassin of art. . . 
. . . The Brain-Thief Ls honoured bv the State, lie 
Is knighted and belauded :ind banqueted, .ewJ pours 
forth his unwisdom. So Art gatlwTs up her skirl*, 
buries lirr face in hir mantle, and departs. She dare 
scarcely apeak—for the Censor; she is shouted down 
when she ^aks—by the censorious. The Brain- 
Thief ever fitches all the virtues. 

What an appalling slate of affairs 1 

Yet Art is the most vital functiem to a people—more 
vital tlain p.irihnii«nK or prinres or bishops or 
editors. It is the voire of Art that impels the people 
to eheir highest destiny and to their fullest fulfil¬ 
ment. Wilhotit the arts of oratory, of literature, of 
the communion of (Ik aspinilions .inH feelings eg our 
fdluw-meii, we were little above the beasts. 

Mr. Macfall la stiimubting, and wc may be 
permitted to hope that the seed will not fall on 
btony ground. 



LIFE MAKERS. 

Rkclnt discoveries as to the origin of life are 
the subject of «in iaforming article in the March 
issue of the J*all Mail Magazine. The writer is 
1C. S. Cirew, auU Ik haiulk^s lii^ maieri:d well. 
ProfpbStir Jacques Loeh, of the Univer^jly of 
California, has found that he can take .a spe^'k 
of life—the egg of A sea-urchin, and sumetimes 
the eggs of certain marine worms, and .siarlUh, 
and niollUM's. whh h if left to (IkiuscIviw would 
never develop into Us ing forms- and by ii caiing 
them chemically can cause them lo grow and 
develop iniu animals. It is sulVicient in some 
cases merely lo alter the com [H>Hi lion of I lie sea¬ 
water in which ilte eggs are kept. In a rather 
different category arc the ‘'growths*' (irmluccd 
by t>r. Stcplianc Ixiduc, of the Uiiivcr.sity of 
Nantes. Dr. Lcduc Is the uposih' of (he 
chemistry ol life, and he has l>cen extremely 
successful iti showing how, by mixing quit?* 
simple chemical subsbinccs, he can obtain 
growths (called hy him ** osmotic gr<iwib.s'*) 
which are cxtr.iurdinarily like living plan is. or 
even the cells of living tuallcT. He sows frag¬ 
ments of calcium chloride in solutions of the 
alkaliiK c.'iri>onaies, phosphates, or stilicales, and 
he obtains growths like se.iwccd, or polyps, or 
a*nds, or frres. Hut Rrol'cssor l.rdur (lm‘s 
not say that the5*e are forms of lib*; he claims 
merely that these cbemieal and physical acthms 
produce forms like tltose which germinating life 
assumes. 


RADIOTELEGRAPH V. 

J. A. Fi.cmjng cnnlribut(*s an interesting paper 
lo .VnVmY Progress on mkik “ SrienliRe 1 Pro¬ 
blems in Radiotelegraplfy,'* in the course of 
which he snys 

Nbmy '>f the mailu'matiriaA* wIm) haw attarkoil 
this fftroblisn of iIm> Unding of haig <*kctric wnvrs 
nnmd I Ik r.arlh luivf* falhvi IkhU (mv (1m> ]iv(i4>1lu*sis 
tied tlicre must exist aI a high h'w] of tlu' aiiiKi- 
sphere a lajer of rnrWkkl gaw s which ;irc -sf> much 
i^tni'^ed tiuil llk'y form a ver>' gi^'sl conductor <»f 
rK*rtrkUy, possibly ;u gtxkl as dilute sulphi^ir add 
at its maximum n>oduclivily. This lay^ r is assumed 
In have the property <4 pn>du<iag, liy an inverted 
mir.ige effect, a r»eH<'rlion of long «hrlrlc waves. 
'Vho hypothesis of loi»g*diRf.a?MN‘ iransiiiissloo that is 
iht'n suggesi<xl is sr>nKthmg as Mhiws : When A 
nidiotelegraphu' s(alk>n is at \v«xk, the waves sent 
nul horrnmially arc diffi«irlod to a !$maU •extent and 
niiiv reach (he receiving Stations at A very few 
huiidred miles* disiAikr dkocUy. In addition lo 
these liuri/onlfil radiatluns, rays are .sent upwards 
M various inelmatkxis whkh Impinge on iJu- refitet- 
ing Ltyer .nnri " ilium mate " it, rAdioCckgraphlcally 
spi«king, just as » distant ronfiagralinn so for cm 
a< to W helow the horizoo illuminates eloudK In the 
sky or ** lights up ’* the sky, lo use TV, Erdes's 
expression, 




WOMEN’S INTERESTS : SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 


THE MUNICIPAL STEPMOTHER. 

In the March number of tJtC Krfghshwoman 
there is sin sirlidc by ICdith J. Macrosly f^^nriiig 
the alxivv tide. 

'Die wtiLlt UegiDs by (‘xphilning bow the re;il 
experts, rT>en ami women, hsivv by llieir success 
Ciilled into hiring a luist of false oxjKrts, scmik of 
whom luivc masicred the theory, but not the 
practice I while ulia rs, having picked up a few 
fnisundcrsioLKl MTops of .sc iomre, raise upc»n this 
a vstst saptaslnu'iorc <t( intrusive icgis':it«on. 
HilhcrlollicnHilluT lia.^ltccn the guide and guar¬ 
dian of her children, hui now for every dillirtiliy 
there is an ** cxp<Ti/’ idways willing and some* 
times able to gi\x advk'e his own S|)cci:il 
subject. Tin* mo liter's work is to be superseded. 
Her knowledge of the body and .soul of her chiU 
dnut i.s to he nugatory l>csi(kr the opinion of (lie 
expert, who may kmiw son Mi hi ng of ehtldien 
in the naiss and on paper, ft has been com¬ 
putet) 1)1.11 out of every too,000 children born 
in Kiiglaiul, only 75,02^ if boys, and 78,314 if 
girls, will be alive at the end of five years. 
In Sweden, Australia, and New Zc;dand tliCMC 
nmrialily rates arc nearly halved. How can the 
dilTercncc be accounted for? Mr. John Burns, 
wx are told, recently made a siaicmcnt to the 
effect that the greatest retluclitm in our infant 
mortality had taken place among the upper and 
middle classes, and he congratulated medical 
oPfletTS of health, sanitary olheers, lady health 
visitors, ami voluniarv workers on the result. It 
nuts I Ih! olivious that these W 4 >rkers do not exist 
(o visit (he ho UK'S of the upper ami middle 
classes. Yet the part played hy mothers in the 
rcduelioo of inorialiiy in these classes w.as 
entirely overliKiked and the credit given to others 
having no part or knowledge it. 


WOMEN AND THE L.CC 

Discussing beforehand the elections (or the 
London County C<>um*il, a writer in the English^ 
100tmu for March points out that the women of 
London, perhaps even more Ih.nn the men, arc 
affected hy the problems which the County 
Council lias to solve. Tlie proper representa- 
tifKi of women on the Council, therefore, is one 
^ of ilic essentials of good government for 
lAindou. 

It he admitted, Iwwevcr, that the repre- 
senratton of women by tvomcn on the new Coun¬ 
cil is hound' to he totally inadequate, even were 
fill the twelve women candidates standing to be 

f*'elected, fhr the Council consists of 137 members. 
♦ 


DEPOPULATION IN FRANCE. 

Why does the population of France continue 
to decline in spite of all protests and tl>e many 
remedies suggested? Thib is the problem dis¬ 
cussed by Dr. P. Giillois in an article in the mld- 
i*'cbruary number of the Nouvetle lievuo. 

The ^'crc.ase of the Krcncli birth-rate, he 
writes, has attained disquieting proportions, the 
number of births exceeding only by a few tliou- 
sands the number of deaths, in certain years 
tlH^ number of deaths h!u» even exceeded the 
number of births. While the cities are attracting 
the nir.i) fiopulaiiofi, the country districts arc 
fa»t becoming depopubted, This danger to 
France is all the more serious, bciause the ncig*]}- 
Ixmring I'ountrles luive a much higher birth-rate, 
111 1870 France and Germony each had a pofuila- 
Inm of alMiut 35 millions: at the present time 
dir population of France .scarcely nuniher.s 40 
millionK, while that of Germany is nearly 60 
mill ions. At Paris the German population is 
so large that Gcnruins arc wont to s;iy the 
French caiutal is a city of the German Jfmpirc. 
France has not enough people to inhabit her 
colonies- 

MISTAKES OF LCCISIw^TORS. 

By way of encouraging large families Icgisl.a- 
tors have not hit on very happy tnediods. Under 
the lalwur accident law it has been stipulated 
that in the event of the death of a workman due 
to an accident at Ills work the employer should 
pay some allowauce for (he workmen's children 
till they .lUaincd their majority. Naturally, the 
cmph>>a r then prefers to employ unmarried men. 
Ilie Sute does nothing in favour of large 
fainilk's. All it docs is to make them pay more 
taxes. The writer has three children and in 
iHinsccjlienee h.is been obliged to move into a 
larger apparferntni ann pay proportionately 
more in taxation. In addition, the State com¬ 
pels him to pay more for his license, a thing 
which bliould have nothing to do with the num¬ 
ber of his children. Having now to pay for 
more food, dress, etc., the State .al.sogets more 
out of him in the form of indirect taxation. In 
having children, he considers he renders a ser¬ 
vice to the Stale and some account should be 
taken of it. Professor LannvUmgue has pro 
posed a series of remedies for depopulation. It 
is suggested, for instance, that the fathers of 
large families should enjoy special advantages 
in the form of higher salaries and promotion. 
Hut such a remedy only applies to officials. On 
this basis, the Presidency of the Republic ought 
to be offered to (be man with (he largest famTly. 


MAN-MADE WOMAN. 

Thb sentimeatulist will be soiMwhat shocked 
on rending Marion Cox’s article on ” The Man* 
made Woman of Japan *' in The Forum. The 
• Western world has been satished with a fancy 
picture in which the Japanese woman has repre* 
seated all the virtues; Miss Cox has no use for 
the idyllic and introduces us to the real i — 

AlnuMt everything we see in japan can be more 
or (ess traced lo some carefully inculcated trait of 
its women. The (mpreaskmabilily and obsequious¬ 
ness of its men doubtless issue from the supineness 
of its women; their mbtle streak of treachery which 
makes them so unreliable as merchants and servanis 
in other lands, may issue from the sex-servility of 
ihoir mothers, for the enslaved ndnd ever subtilises 
and revenges itself in iwo-facedness; ibeir blood¬ 
thirstiness which so horrified the work! In Iheir 
trcniinent of the Chinese at Port Anhur, might have 
its root in that deep fren:^ of the elemental which 
clots itself within the baffled woman-nature, but 
which seems to have no manifestation in the wio- 
sotne meek woman of Japan until perchance she 
bri omes a niocher-ln-law. 

The one outstanding virtue of the Japanese 
woman is obedience, but that d«s not appear 
to be appreciated by her exacting master, for 
we learn that— 

There is one divorce to every three marriages Ui 
Japan and (Xily i poe (‘cnt. of tlW divorces have been 
sought by the wives. Another reason for this is 
that public opinion still ficnalises the woman who 
will not submit to everything from htr husband. 
When a JapuncMe wotnan is the plaintiff in n divorce 
suit slie loses social poskion. or respectability; but 
If she is the defendant she toacs nothing but a bad 
husband and rouins a good chance of getting another 
one. So love for her children and the social ban of 
Rex are serving to keep the Japanese woman as 
cffertunlly bound to-day as she was formerly bound 
by the ConfucUin social and ofTiciat ordtr. 

Among other ruasuns for divorce ** talkative¬ 
ness ” has been included, so that there seems 
to be little cause to envy the privileges of the 
Japanese wife, whose duties arc manift^d 

She must be the first to get up in the mornings 
and open the hou:»e and giret everyone with 
a cheery O-Hayo then she goes out Sn the 
diminutive garden and gathers a tvaneb of 
blossoms or maple or aza^ twig and arranges 
them In a vase in the honourable tokonoma; 
she makes and Cakes up the honourable lea 
to her honourable lord and his honourable mother; 

«>« Kni.«hi« tw>r husband's rlolhes. fetches and carrleff 

for hbn, and hunts for whatever odd jobs she can 
perform for him and all his elderly relatioff>s, until 
she, with all the servants, sees him off in the 
mornings at the doorstep. 

Miss Cox sets it all down without relaxing 
an argument in her indictment, but reserves her 
severest stnetures for that pe^iarly Japanese 
institution, the ” Voshlwaru " reared upon the 


** deaf, dumb and blind igtK>r.ince of women 
and the double-ledgering of men.” The writer 
tears down the veil with a vengeance:— 

No one ran under»iand the Jsiparv'se |trv>p1c until 
he has scon the rn<*nagerio-Ukc spTiuili* of ihuC 
portion of its womankind whom iKcv* phice ouiMdc 
of human rights in n hidecHiv IravriUy of human 
dignity. In the dusk of wriTy evening, ju'il as the 
temple bells of Iriya are pealing forth thHr summons 
to the strange gods of Nippon, this sjH'ctacU* iH'ginfc: 
vromon, girls— the majority mere rhildri'ii in nppi^ar. 
nnro- file into cages which optm <ui lo thu >ctrrK'rs, 
exactly like the cages in .1 »k>, and di for hmirii 
behind iHonp wooden liars like mrrchandlM* fur «,nlc. 

It is quite evident Ihnl thi* rcvnlulion in 
Japanese manners is only skin-deep, and that 
the true progress of the nation is slid retarded 
by the observance of hidotmimd custom. 


THE LOGIC OF IT. 

SoMR prominent people contribute lo the TtiU 
Mnli Maguoinc for March their views on the 
suffrage question. Sir Laurence liomme gives 
three logical reasons why women .should have a 
vole 

1. W<wiH*n arr mcmbcTK of the ct mini unity en- 
g.agrd in industrial, nimmcreial, .‘>nd ])n>fosdona] 
pursuits, and have as much intorr^: in the good 
government of the country ns nuile meinbiTS of ihe 
commurtity. 

2. Sex disquatlffcntioiis are hurlful to the com¬ 
munity. 

y. The ev'oriomicAl basis of sock^y is rapidly re. 
plocing the older ba«*s, .acid it is unjusi, under the 
changed cinnimsianccs, lo iTn;>ose Ufum woman a 
disability which she will share only with the criminal 
and lunatic. 

The Countess of jersey is against granting 
the suffrage to women, and in an equally rorccfii] 
manner brings forward three logical objections : 

1. If women duly fulfil itwir Important clutU's in 
the world, it is impoasihW^ tiuit they should devote 
sufTicicnt atlentiun |u Imperial politics lo justify 
thesr assunmtion of that direct share In the govern¬ 
ment entail^ by selecting MemberH of Parliament. 

2. A limited Franchise for women Is outside the 
range of practical polkics; and adult franchise for 
both sexes would result in from a million to a million 
and a half more female than male voters in the 
United Kingdom. 

3. To confer a vote uptm wom<m would not be 
legislation which, if found detrinvotal, could be 
subsequently rcscMicksl; It wouki br to tamper with^ 
the very body corporate of the State, and it would 
be a constitutional crime to effect such a revolution* 
without first placing the whole issue before the 
country, and giving the electors an opportunity of 
expressing an unUtsacd opinion. This bos never 
been done. 



GERMAN COURTESY. 

Phics CoLLiKR continuum Ins pictures at 
(ierman life In Scribner’s, and Ihis month’s 
insUilxncnt Is of especial interest to women. He 
Kiys ;••>* 

In Homburfi one day I saw n tall, rirH’-UH)kiji^, 
elderly m&n step a^idc and off the sich'wsilk to lot two 
ladies puss. It was for (hmijuiy a rMltvabk art. 
He turned out In be a fammis ^*rMTal tlwn in waiting 
U|K>n I Ik? Einperrir, 'Jhi-re yrc jhM a U-w MK'h i'onrtlv 
y<«\tU*nv*n In (aernuinv, not a ft’W wIiom* kni^hlll- 
Mvas oMiiiKins wHh iliat of anv (^ivilkriian in the 
world. Atns 1 |«>r tiH* ^r*<aL bulk of tU- (H*riiuHis, lb(*y 
never <tMne Into conta( i with lliem; their wunidc 
is liMl, ihi^r Usnvisi of hl^h hns'illn^ .tikI ieurtc»v 
(l<x*s nor lighten llk> louf I In .XmrrM .i and 

In Mnf^lund we :tre all i1in*;Kltii^ oiir wnv in and 
out all ekiKsC'^. We .ire niiieh nirre demo* 

I mile. Men of every elaw .ire iri ecNil.Ml kUIi nM*n 
of uw^y <Mh<*r; jilav li^i iIht and work Ut^eilier, 
uml eonsi ^iM'iiily lls' k vel of matiners .ind l^ibiu 
Is higher. 'J'his Motr* ol tliiii^M K ]<>«• lourkrxJ wi 
Souih foi'onmv (K'ln in Pni^sei, lint U riKire <ir Ws 
true evi*r vn Inee. 


WOMAN’S WAR. 

KtUAitKin UoiHKS np[>enrs in McCtun's this 
ntonlh ns an cxirermr supfM>rt<T of the tnclics of 
the “ niililatiis sIh* rcvounis (he whole mlscr- 
flble. Ill story of ihn pnst sewn years nnti suk- 
^esls dial the eonspirnry of silciKe was 
rest Hill Slide die laler ami inoio neulc stajfes 

of llu? moven ciit. Mins Koliiiis is umtcfiil for 
the c<w»|H*ra(i<»n of men?— 

Never in all the Visirs of women N wanOerloi; ui 
the poilde^il wikk'rnpss, rK'vxT licfori* mililnney did 
men form to help w'<iinen lo win frisxlocn. 

Before hisl«sy w.'i'i wriiteii. n>«i, .ts Ibe soi>t*s iwtt\ 
sn^ns trll us. dkl 1 Kit Ik' for women, ostensibly for 
some "fair Ladye,*' often hi rrsdity fw iho< xriU^iieni 
of the tourney .aiwl the iKinmrr «»f th*' kni^jhl. Uiiiil 
these dny* id die new miliianry, few \wre lU* mwt 
who (^ter<«l llu* li'rtii to di> battle for women in ;^hn. 
untiu turesquerued, women who couW never reward 
these latter-day knij^his aixl were not .isIced fiM* 
reward. 

Nei'w, bofiiTc th** days of mjlii.aniY, have nu«i for 
such a cause Riven up v.'iUiable jioMs, risked liveli- 
h(vvk ««irrificed .ainhitkin, faced private fidli'ule and 
public cxi'cretioo, blows, hrok<*n limbs, Rooe to 
prisor>-HiH that is since nijliinmy. 

The writer perinils some hluomess to ckiud 
her advocacy r— 

But we must not expect t«> bw the Konles fait over 
soon from the Reneral eve. Tlw okl supcrcilkiusnes.s 
will be lonj* In dylnR. \Vort>en will mark ft si ill in 
Its thousand forms, especially in the eldtrly-mirukvl. 
Mon will RO on naively prow nine .‘mother, 

bestowing on one .‘tnothcr nil tU* Uirralive nnd 
power-oonferrinR posts ami nM dve sifVTurfi. They 
will sit eole or» the Rfrut rommiuees, controlling 
art*ar>d srienec, ns w'cU ns law and administrative 


They will dine in fullness, and pcmiit women to 
come in aflt^ward tike (he good childrefi'-save that, 
unlike ihe chi I (ken, women will be bidden lo sU 
apart and not sp^k, but listen- - feeding uf^ the 
manna uf masculine eloquence. 

Many wlU differ from MIxk Robins when she 
says:— 

tVonsvn have come to feel tbal militant suffragism 
is like oulgn>wdi of a fuTce rai'c-protocling posMon. 
Jl i> the ex{>ression of that modier>inxtinct which 
rukK in tlw spirit as well as mi I Ik* body of our half 
ol (he world. It is the force that diirt> indeed make 
the (cnuile more deadly than the male, if she descries 
a nunuco to her charge—the future ol the Rpccles. 


A PLEA FOR THE “ SLAVEy.” 

SivKVant's View of the Servants’ Pro 
hlcni *' appears in (lie Natinnot Rc^nvre, nnd is 
wriitcn by Miss Nellie AnikTson, who has pre« 
suinahly suffered the si ini's nnd arrows of 
(kmicsin* scrviix?. Miss Anderson’s style ol 
wrilini; by m» iiM*ans s(ig|r<''^ls " IIh: coinplelt* 
IcKcT'Wriler,** fur she ixjssesses ihe gift of 
cspressioii in wvIl-halaiUTd prose which few 
tvnild presume ((» rival, .'tnd licr ap|>cal should 
a (lex* I all mistresses *' suflicicntly cultured to 
res|x»nt] to its call. The f^^lowlng extract sug¬ 
gests (Im* library rattier than the scr\*nnls’ 
hall: — 

Mis(rc*ssrs <il (Ik* stalely homes uf England,*' tiv* 
town or country nmnKtou, (he eity flnt, llw suburban 
lilki, Ihiw often under a clonk of frigid lviul<*ur, or 
I’hnaiie uniN’.'igc, <Ju you fail lo fxxxlise, or, renlislng, 
ignore, iIh* gtnrlng (net that otr physknl disabilKk^ 
are kicniical with your own? Our hmrts piiliSAtc 
ju «1 os tenderly ok yours to every phase of iuinvin 
emution. 

\Vc can Ijv moved to tears by the exquisite lone* 
IKxsns of Chopin, mar feet respond In the terpsU 
ehnreviii ..nur<*in(^nl8 u( (Ik* popular rng-liinc air. We 
jKMse^s brains sulljL’ienily dt'vpjoped, enabling ux to 
assimilate ilie b«'st of English and foreign lllerature. 
W’c can ajifjTfeu'iU* the Usiuiy and majesiy of nature, 
as pk iTiri'd In ihi' bux? of the uolverw', Eor ux, as 
for you, the landscape and seaM'ape m*viT rcaso (o 
pkas**. Tike flosvcTs we love, because they give 
pkxisgre hy merely living. Wc t-nn gal her hope from 
ilie rcHai* of a wintry dawn, and Indulge in pensive 
reflec tions uikIct the roseate effiilgenne of a summer 
sunset. 

Uhen for ycKi, as also for us, the drama of Mfe is 
cxuIcxI-^Ih' (Xirtnln drof^YHl -^lie lights extinguished 
—Death will be found on the doorstep of the exit, 
Uxrkoning the mlstr«>sx with the xame hand as he will 
inevitably e xtend (o the maid. 

Isulat^ from home, friends, relations, and all (he 
scenes nnd ties of fondly cherished youthful remcm- 
hraneex. lo whom can we look IncI yuu for the kindly 
word of oncouragement and guidance, the rx'cognk 
tirut of dcNcvved nvrit, the cxerrisc of Ihnt magnetic, 
indefinable aomething, imdcrstandable between 
woman and woman, which will enable us to feel we, 
too, hove a pai l In (be fair fabric of civilisation. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


WAR CORRESPONDENTS AS 

SPIES ? 

The wnr correspondent hns fallen on evil 
days, and in the Ninetetnih Century Williain 
Maxwell gives ihc reader an Inside view of the 
causes which have led io this depreciation. The 
writer's personal ex|>criences enable him to 
speak with authority, and he first notes that 
the telegraph has made the correspondent a 
mrnneo to the army which he may have every 
desire to serve." 

In practice he siys it works out In this 
way ;— 

Tiw purixvAT of an army bcln^ lo defeat (lie enemy, 
not to provide inu»r(*siiii|{ ** copy ’* f<»r newspapers, 
the coinmunikr in il>c ru>lii makes it Iuk lni$incss lo 
put obstaclcn belw^'w^ ilie cnrT<^pnn(k'ni <ind llic 
telegraph wire. Hu nwiy discharRo hiK duty 10 Ills 
country ruLlJes^ly or drtirately, but iK* re.sult is 
always the siiiiM*. War breaks out in I Ik* camp, and 
90 oner or later mmiu* diNifTa'ied nnr<'>fMmd<'nl 
"breaks awuy'* after 0 battle, and, iiwkinf* all 
stK'ed to (lw» Jicfirt'.st leU>^rap)i ofliie iM ytiixf (he mill* 
tary control, de'^tiatehes an un<'r*nsored in 

whirh Ik* nuiy have b«en umpltd lo relirct on (he 
(xipadty of tiic commamW wInnh he Ivts descTicd, 
'n>c newsp'ijKT rcntk'r knows noiliinjj of tlic dj>i- 
cr<Hlib(blc rondiiions under whiidi this nirsssi^c is 
»<rivt. lie sees aiily thal a certain cr>rr('»»pt>ndiv)l Ii;k 
" scored." But «lip ednet is disastruus to Ilx» cor- 
icspondimts who lutve kept failh :uid abidid l>y their 
written promise lo submit all dcspatcla's to llio 
censor. Tr> natural indignation at brin^ ck’fc.alod by 
a disloyal colloa^'iH' \h ndek'd IIh' conseiniisncs.H that 
thry are looked upi'n with increased diMru<«t Iw I he 
miliUiry authorir,ie;«, and are subjected lo slornfr 
diKi'ipJmc. 

Hence the ever-increasing restrictions which 
have rrduccil ihc war rorrospondenl lo a cipher, 
Mr. Maxwell speuk.s highly 0/ the courtesy 
exiendecl to him by (he higher army officers, 
wheiher Brilish, Japanese, or Bulgarian, but his 
love for the censor is not so pronounced 
TIks Bulgarians followed the example of I he 
Japanese in appointing as ernwrs acaikwic pn>fe«. 
sors and school tearhers. Kew of ilicm, ht>wCT*er, 
were men of the same culture and experience as the 
J.apancsc, They w«*h solerfed, for the nu)jrt part, 
bi'cause of tlwir supposed hunilionry with foreign 
languages, and, unlike the Jaiwinc-se, w'ere given no 
niiliUiry rank abiwc ihot of the common Soldier. The 
result W 41 S disnsirotis. 'i'he majority of these cen¬ 
sors had neither courage nor common senae. They 
behaved like ushers, in constant dread of the di>^ 
pleasure of the hondmaslor. No telegram, however 
innocent, was safe m their hands, and any mention 
of guns or rifle* brouglu <m paroxysms of fright. 

The peculiar exploits of Lieut. Wagner come 
in for special treatment, and one's belief In the 


" tcligram from the sc:ii of war " is rudely 
shaken. 

Further light on (he ways of c«rn*s|Kjndents 
is thrown l»y Gtxjrgc Pilcher in the same review 
in his article " In the Chaialjn Lines." Mr. 
Pilcher rcKcnU Mr. Bennett’s \vholcs;ile con¬ 
demnation, although his own appreciation is 
somewhat lagging :— 

Tlic truth is that, t.aking the Ungliivh corre¬ 
spondents as A body of men, llu*y w<;rr no dKgrui’c 
to their countrymen. T 1 i«'y were ahn<»»t nlway» 
honest, and they ahow'cd endless inKinin^s 


THE SOCIAL ORDER IN AN 
AMERICAN TOWN. 

Thr social organisation of the averagi* 
American town is analysed by Randolph S. 
Iknirn in the i^ffanfiV Monthly :— * 

Tlie people are grodod Into very distinct social 
h vc ls. ll IS A common enpugh saying that there arv. 
no classes in America, and this, of course, is liuo if 
hy ** class" is meant some rigid caste based on 
arbitrary distinctions of race or birth or wealth. 
Ilui if all that is meant by class in a grncUng of 
Mirial and cco»H>mic superiority and inhTinrity, with 
definite groupings mid lewis of social favour, then 
biich a town has rla!c>«s, and Amerki, 1 ms classen. 
And these distinctions nre important, for they in- 
flui'iirc the actions and ideas and kkals of the pvo]>lK 
in cininlkss ways and form a ncces!<aiy background 
for any real und^Tstnnding of their lifo. Hurila/iisiii 
IS a diHiiinant kknl. Tlic Puritanism of the ruling 
class, supported and even forcid by ihe middle doss, 
is not A fcosoruible ideal, but .simply an h(T<^dilnfy 
one. A ruling class follows the line of siTUilkM 
re«isiance. Tlie prestige of ibe man of property " 
giiHS him .in <irAfular v.ilidity that nothing can 
duke. Tl)e efforts of llio other clns.scs will only be 
Against the iimrenf. 7 ‘lie middle class gets carrkd 
along with the aristorrary, furnishing power, but 
IV) initiative, while tlic factory < tass slce;>s out its 
dreamksa skrp, luitoucbed, anil without jnfluerur. 
The latter class certainly not touched by the 
I'uriianisiti of tlic (own: 11 1$ little loiK'lK'd by the 
oduealion. . 


EMPTY CHURCHES. 

CdSMO Hamiltok writes in The Fnrwm on 
" Kmply Chitrclv's " us a phaw of the Religious 
Quasi ion in England. Tlie paper is slwjrt, pithy 
and to the point- 

*rhe fact is indisputable that our churches in 
Rnglond, except (hoao of (lie big town* that are 
freakish and scnsalHxial, arc empty, and the reason 
Iks not with the jicopk* but wkh the clergymon. 

It is tine that (here is a spreading and dra-aeated 
st’irit of r<*Yoll (diroad again*! discipline, law and 
nrdiT, and thu subjertinn of seif. U U true that 
there are strong and poisonous element* at work to 



umJorinine the old belief end to put anarchy in its 
plnce. It is true, too, (hat what began among 
p;trents and teachera as an easy tolerance has m the 
DOW generation developed Into an apparently 
*<Mrndicub 1 c lack of responsibility, Religion is, 
however, a fire which example keeps aUve and 
which goes out If not communicated. It is com¬ 
municated, but I hold that it is not Humanly and 
meplringly cominunicntcd and that txir clergymen 
ore alone rcspoiwvble for iheir empty c hurches. 

Behind this very simple statement of fact 
tlxsre lies the more complicated question of 
Church government and ilcx irinc. The vagaries 
of the theologian have produircd u profound in* 
dlfTcrcncc on die |>art of the lay many a:- Mr. 
Hamilton cxplain.s 

Not only arc nuti .'ulmitted into holy orders who 
arc phyxirally and temperamentally unfitted, but 
whoM' very dogma is not that of tb<* Church hiYsHri 
I luk whal sort of snlectioa it is that can permit of 
n divtcn inirrpretntknM of uiic (ruth? It is now not 
<m1v pim»ihlr to go Into (cn parish churches and find 
thc*c>siablistKd religion served in ton dificit^ni ways, 
but ll IS irnpo><Hlblc not to tlt> so. Tbcrr is therefore 
n<i] only n<> Mdvcdnn of the nuin, but no govern* 
m<*iil nf thi' Church. No wtndiT that churches iiro 
rin|ily. 


DEVOTEES OF THE SHUTTLE. 

COCK. 

Whkkhik lies the spenal lure of the feathered 
and elusive little shuttlecock? asks Eustace E. 
While in the [Vomun at Home, What is there 
about the game of badminton that makes it so 
popular and so fascinaiing? The only means of 
obtaining u satisfactory answer lo these ques¬ 
tions is to play the game for oneself. Its charm 
will soon !)« experienced, and will lose nothing 
because ll cannot be adequately set forth in 
terms. 

Though ii may not be easy to define in set 
words ihc intrinsic charm of badminton, there 
is no ditlicuiiy in giving a few of the features 
wlilch m.Tkc the game t>^ipular. Firsi of all, it 
gives a maximum of exercise in a minimum of 
HpaiiL ll is I lie right M>r( of exercise too, 
using all the musc'les of the body, rinif producing 
alUround suppleness of limb. The small space 
required for badminton is an imporl.int point in 
its favour. A doubles court is only 44 ft. by 
20 ft., plus the necessary elbow-room. It would 
need U> be a very small public hall indeed that 

could not contain a badminton court. Another 
point in ils favour is that it can be played by 
artificial ligh*. llicn, being an indoor game, 
it can Ih* phiyed during tiKjAe d.tmp and dreary 
winter months when few outdoor games are 
fWHsible and n ine really pleasant. Also, the 
game is ca>lly li.irne<l. It is exeiiing loo, and 
fttreouojs, and entirely sociable. 


THE CELTIC CLANS. 

Thb Windsor contains an interesting contri* 
button on '* The Scottish and Irish Clans'' by 
the Duke of Argyll, llie Duke gives a brl^ 
epitome of the early history of the coming of the 
clan to these shores. He says 

It is to the Irish that we must Kx)k for the early 
growth of the clan system. It probably existed among 
their furcfalhcrs lung before they had traversed the 
sea that bounds CoiUineniul Europe, or had em* 
barked on the wultlc and cowhide boats (hut brought 
(hem across (he Channel from Brittany to Cornwall 
and to Irelund. But It was only after the Cells had 
made this pas'^age, and hud settled down in their 
island that their patriarclwl system was 

allowed development and I'antinuance. On the Conti- 
nt^it it seems that they were too much hurried by the 
j»rucc‘ssion westwards of ulher peoples to be able U> 
sit down and eni<^ th<*mM*lveK after Itxdr peculiar 
fadiion. 

Vcs,ii Is to Ireland rather than to Scotland lhatwe 
must Icxik for (fw first cstaHItshmeni of Ihv dun 
sysicni, although this is a fact that does not seem to 
be known to I lie general world. There has been no 
Walter Sctitt to wrilc romantic novels io utlruct atten¬ 
tion (u (he glories of the Irish clan feuds nnd ninbU 
lions. But tlu* very nut lie of Scots Is Irish, and 
Irdund wus Scotia, nr the land of the Scots, and it 
was only another ntlgraiion of Celts from Irdand to 
Hrntbnd tliat gave modern Scotland its name. The 
Sixds front Ireland enme tltere, driving before them 
through force of numbers, and no doubt also through 
iIk* native duirm of the liish, or Erse, the tenants 
in ixmsi'ssion,'' the poor Plcls, of w*honi so little is 
ntivi said or heard. Tlic Piets of Alb;in. as the Irish 
or Si'ots railed the country now known as Scotland, 
w<Tc not so mudi Ciinquii^ by worriors us absorbed 
:cnd ('omerted to Hise ways by mixsiooancs like 
Culumbn. 


GOLF FOR THE PEOPLE. 

fiBNRV LB.VCIJ ad vocalics, through the Foil 
Mall Magasittf, the turning of open spaces near 
towns into golf links. Edinburgh provides 
three public courses for its people—a fine one on 
the Braid Hills, .'mother at Portohello, and a 
third at Saughlon—and in one year 100,000 
people have played (he game on the hills and 
.nootfier 100,000 on the two oiber courses, and 
the great majority of these people belong to the 
artisan class. A charge of ad. a round is made 
for play. The public courses of Glasgow have 
met with like success. They are used to the 
fullc.st possible extent by the people for whom 
they are intended. At four or five o'clock on 
a summer morning you may see the artisans 
of Edinburgh making their way to the Braid 
Hills for a game before the day's work begins, 
and you may see them there again in the even* 
ing. They use up all the daylight in the most 
healthful recreation. 






ABDUL’S SANCTUM INVADED, 

H. G. Dwight writes pleasingly of Use dc* 
lightful ''Gardens of the Bosphorus." 

The arltcU*, which appears in Serihner's, Is 
well illustrated^ and gives the reader a good 
idea of the special characteristics of the Turkish 
gardens 

In spite of their rUmbing terraces, they kao 
Co the lundscapu schoot. Shade, Ho^'crs, and aeclu- 
jsjun are for them the three treasures of a garden. 
To pick a ru»e, to sslt in an arbor, to water framed 
In trees, to take their kef. smoke tbelr cigarette, chat 
with ihcir family or friends, without being ton closely 
spied upon, arc tho .idvantagcs which ihe gardens M 
the liosphoru.s provide them in great variety. And 
h terrace ten feet long may be as viable as an 
estate reaching from (he \vnh>r's edge to Uh* top of (ha 
hill, since it U the blur parioramn of ih«* strait, wiih 
It^ busy boats and its luirkground of hills, that is (he 
chid ornnnvnt of the garden. 

Of Abdul's palnce, Mr. Dwight gives many 
interesting details 

A small fi'v now admits anyone In tlie inmost close 
which no man hut th<' Suliun might cnicr at his tvill 
—(he harem gurd*'n. It is like the bir<Uhousc in a 
zooli>g I ax 1 garden. I'i gcons H u 11 cr every w lu^re, wa (iy* 
fowl pUiy In an ortidcial can.il winding fancifully 
among the (r<H»s—row.hoais, n nmtor>b(ttt, and even 
a smalt cult it are moored (here—and birds of gaudy 
plumage ivukle In rages against the wall. At one 
spot only docs u sinall kiosk, execrably furnished, 
gjvcaeceKS to the immeOM* prospec t ihe garclen might 
enjoy. 'I’lirough the (vk'scof>e on tlte upper Rour Abtiul 
fiiidild used to watch the eily he d.ind not enter. 


A MEDIAEVAL TOWN. 

In the Englishwoman for February Mr. 
Norman Croom-Johnson gives us an outline of 
the history of bullion, a little Belgian town 
whose name has been made familiar to us by 
Godfrey of Bouillon of Crusade fame. Bouillon 
is represented ns a singularly beautiful mediteval 
place, favoured in its natural position, its 
romantic history, and its almost perfect state of 
preservation. The Semois, n tributary of ^he 
Meuse, almost completely loops the town, 
which is shut in on all sides by high precipitous 
hills. Two low stone bridges, innumerable Ihtle 
dainty old houses, casemenNwindowed and 
having sleep-pitched roofs, and a castle brood¬ 
ing over all, afford us a picture ^ medisvalism 
untouched—save for the blackened remains of a 
modern foundry destroyed by fire a few years 
ago and a new church. Yet there is a dark side 
to medievalism. The underground r^ions of 
the castle are something to make the flesh creep 
—torture chambers, far underground, hewn out 
of the solid rock; dank, noisome prisons and 
low vaulted passages; and, Anally, a stone 
window, overhanging (he ruin, through which 
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prisoners were thrust to fall headlong on to the 
rocks, some aoo ft. below. For over a thousand 
years Bouillon was scarcely ever free from the 
dang and clamour of h.itile. Only in 1830 with 
the independence of Belgium dul rest from toll 
and warfare begin for it. On the night of the , 
battle of Sedan thousands of woiimkd French 
soldiers were carried into Itouillon and every 
house became a hospital; and near the town is a 
€cm(;tiTy where thousands lie buried. 


THE SIMPLE LIFE. 

In East and Wtst Mr. K. Scihanathn Ven- 
kataramani sketches the almost primeval con¬ 
ditions of the humble fisher folk of the Coro¬ 
mandel Coast:— 

'rhey are 9 grvg^irioiis lot of lwpt)y bip'ds. or, If 
you plruNt*. U'ingN made in tlie imugi^ of (ii>d. Tlie 
»Ai is still (heir <»nly rcfumrre. 'riH*y never rtane <mt 
of (hK pond (o survey the otenn beyond. The sen and 
the shore are xtill the Alpha ond thi* Omega of their 
rxistmee. Thc-re is now ja'fh.ips n<» custc or com- 
jiuinity in India that is inore under the hiRuence of 
i*ld-w(»rM ide.’is. EurO|xvin civilisalion, which is ' 
one of tite chief forces of modivu Indian history, Iws 
n< yet tnude little or no mark on tlM<sc humble men, 
who still IkiIJ fust to tlieir nmtient moorings. Hindu 
i<»n>erva(i'a»i \% epical in t^uuliiy and d4H>p>rooti*<i In 
founda(i(»n, and heni« its |>reiiervati\e power Is 
iiumensr. Rvery billow of reform, ogiinted at grcAt 
cost by greot hilenls, hus seen this uitcrestmg itm* 
lure on tlw same “ catamaran,*' on the saino planks 
of wood, maintaining with admirable calmnesv and 
dexterity the even tenor of his life, ('ivllisntion con- 
V4ys to him no evolutionary significartre, hut pri soMs 
him only with n stationury aspei't. He has dropped 
the |Mvirl of his soul ittfo (he i^tiomlcsK brine. 

T\xt men folk only concern themselves with 
(he actual fishing, but the women arc the most 
important, for they rule iltcir lords in all matters 
that count:— 

The fisherman generally wears a weather-beaten 
nnd haggard face, with a paV, blarklsh-ycllovv r<mi. 
plexion. lie is n erxdukms felh)W—and worse titan 
ilvM, an awful drunkard. The brine has perhaps 
a fleeted his brains from time iituxieniorial. He « 
the siUiest fellow in the world—yes, sillier than the 
fish be him^f baits. But still he Is not without the . 
suwter aspect. He is, intk'cd, 'Hiaekeniy’s ideal of ^ 
virtue. Tnie it is ht* nevw suffers from UfO much 
of intdleit or intHligvnre. Bui hrs heart U all over- 
Rowing with the milk of human kindness. 

Their wants arc few and their customs not . , 
complicated :— 

Marriage rs u simple ccrnuoninl. The bridegroom 
party generally does the “ proposing," and the other 
j»arty may aiTejii or rejori the ofler. They are always 
n»mm$ or some disuxnt cousins. 1*hey never go out 
of the family circle or village frontier. Girls are 
married only after they rumeof age. Rxcept perhaps 
fur ft baslM of fish, no money value is set upon 
marriage. 
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JAPAN—OLD AND NEW. 


JAPANESE PROVERBS. 

Thb similarity between Japanese and lingUsh 
proverbs is pointed out by Dr. J. Ingram Bryan 
in the Japan Magasine. 

In just the same manner as ourselves, the 
Japanese resort lo those homespun adageso 
well adapted to the capacity and the humour o( 
the masses, to turn deftly a balking sentence 
or clinch a flulling urgumcnl, whtTv a more 
rehned or redundant logic wxiulcl undoubtedly 
fail. 1'he people believe them, knowing full well 
that they persist only because they are true. 
Ihilrmclicd by lillh iir Jalsclwuxl, ilwy have t'onic 
down through the changing centuries with a 
message to man. There is no doubt that a 
reutcr inuiiuil familiarity with the proverbs of 
spau and lliosc of the* Knglish«speaking races 
would (Jo much lo bring about a dcc^x^r degree 
of understanding and goodwill. These proverbs 
slkow that at bottom the human race is a 
solidarity; that ixs'ison at least is one and uni* 
versa 1 . Mentally penetrated by these pithy 
sayings, wo re.alise I hat the men of Athens and 
Rome were not so far removc'd from those of 
I’aris or Uuulon; nor the hatter from the nxm 
of Tokyo and Pekin. 


WILL JAPAN ADOPT OCCIDENTAL 

WRITING? 

Baron Sak-ataki, Mayor of Tokyo, stales in 
the Japan Mugasinc that the advisability of 
Japan adopting Roman letters in prinling amt 
writing hardly admits of doubt lo anyone vcrscil 
in practical alTairs. The superior merit of the 
Occidental alphal>et in simplicity and fucilily is 
everywhere recognised; ami {>crsoruilly he has 
no hesitatkin in believing that some day it will 
be ndopled as the Japanese mode of wriling. 
He continues 

Wc cannot, of course, adopt a/iy m«*ih()d ^ un> 
practi&d and unrooKOtiMbh' .as to forre *tht* tisifiikn 
lo abtKidon iLn klcograpbs ki A day. Were we to 
promvil^afo an order obliging all n<^*<p.ap«*rs, kutcr 
wriier.s, .ind books tu adopt Romaji, tlw ronfusion 
would unimaisinably crent. di>d all romrnunica> 
lion would come lo a .>,iandstill. The greater por- 
t!<in of «Hir pi.v)ple at presorU do not even know the 
liffcruiK'e bMvveen <«H‘ Roman letter and another; 
:hey have yet u» l<*aisi their A, B, C*s, m to speak, 
la my opinksi, wheji odopHon of Westero 

letter A arrives ^^'dl tk^kaad largely on The pruftress of 
idura'ion, ivlnT^-by jlw rlwiig generation 
wilt tx'comi' fanhi.ir vrilh Ihe use nnd siip<rionty 
>f Honiaji. 1.VI a fair amnmi of lime be givet) to It 
n the public M’hooU. By this metfuMj it may take 
:hlfty, or even fifry, years to artompliidi the result, 


but it will be accomplished, no doubt. If people 
orv rulionul 4buy always ooinc lo adopt wltai ttv^y 
Tt^d as most lor their benelH. U Romap U really 
a superior way of writi/>g language, as all Western 
nations now claim, it will oome into use ki J^an 
by force of shour mcrji, as it has done abroad. UIk: 
unJ ChiiivM.' cliaractcrs wilt gradually disappear 
before the light of (vogress, as the gbuks of iiuper- 
sihkirt have done. 


JAPAN S PAPER Pi-ANTS. 

The Pulp and Paper Magassns gives promi* 
neoce lo u special article uy Raleigh Kahics, 
who says there arc at least nine plants from 
which papers are made in Japan. One, the 
i^dgwortbia pupyrifera, furnishes the pulp for 
the miisumatu paper, of which we import large 
quoulilies every year, especially for use as legal 
tiucuinenis, diplomas, deeds, bonds, etc. :— 

Jn the Bruvutces of Sluxuoka, Nogorw, and 

h'attori arc quite extensive planUilion>ol miuujuaui, 
and the oreos under eulli vail on are j apidly Increus* 
hig. As a rule the plaiuotions occupy land which 
is nut Cl for ricc-growing, such os hillsides too 
»iecp for terracing and v alley« too luurow to make 
rice culture practicable. 'i 1 ie Iwrvcsiing is dune any 
Lime in ihc winter, and consists merely in cutting 
tU* plant*) tu llie ground, binding llicui iiiui bundle.'*, 
and trufisporting them to Ihc farmhouse. From 600 
tu s,ooo powtdM of raw bark is pruduoed to tlw acre, 
and when nuKle inlo pulp is worlh in Japan iC cents 
|M.*r pound in gold, wmch U four Unws what the 
uHind-pulp from America sells fur in Yokohama. 
In JajKin small paper facUirles are scattered all ovci 
tlw ccfUml part of the country, along the picluresqutt 
mountain sireams, and tlie broad drying boards, 
I'twc'red wjih sheets of frc&li paper, ore common 
siglits in ninny of the mountain villages. The Japan 
jiupcTS are in many respects the most reimirkabk 
III Ihc world, and the |>a]HTK cni])kuyid by the 
common people of ihe country are immeasurably 
iiMHr vurird limn with us. They form one of the 
imf>nr|.‘int eeonofrues in the life of the penult, aod 
it is such ingeAk>us uses of plant mattfial as thi.s 
eiii)duyn»cnt o( the bark of a ^hrub that make k 
|M»ssible for 42,000,000 Japanese to live on ihe pn>- 
duitioo of a cultivated area about one-third the 
sise of il»c Slate of Illinois The wails of Japanese 
bouses are wooden frames covered with thin paper, 
whkh kvrps out the wind, but lets in the light, and 
when one compares these p^>er-wa tied ** doll 
houses *’ with the gloomy bamboo cabins of the 
U 1 .*ind of J.'iva, tr the small.windowed huts of our 
forefathers, he realises that, without glass and In 
a rainy climate, these ingemous people have solved 
in a reiTuirkahle way the probl^n of lighting their 
dwellings, and, nt least in a mea«iure, of keeping Out 
the cold. ThHr oiled papers are another Imponant 
dement in the peotant tire of the Japanese, and are 
asttwiishingly cheap and durable. 
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THE THEATRE : A NEW FORCE. 

K. Yamamoto, manager of the new Imperial 
TlHiatro, irives in the Japan Magaciuv an 
account of the founding of his tbcnlrc, describes 
ils suct'css, and pruplKSies a rosy future fur this 
characteristic example of Japanese enterprise 

A force (he observes) hitherto re^rded as immoral 
in tendency wsn to be rescued and henceforth made 
to minister to the rv^ler ideals of thoae vii^ho desired 
to pass their tcisura time in a worthy manner. It 
was believed that a properly-coficliirtcd theatre would 
exercise an unronsi ions influcoLe on the mind, and 
as>-jst In brinjiini' into modern Japanese society a 
firrnier ctepree of elegance and nTinemenf. Japan 
did not wish to he isolated from the rest i>f 
mankind in matters histrionic .nnd thratriral. any 
more than In nnv other of the more Impor^nt 
features of procr<*ssivc civilisation, ft became the 
aim of the promoters to pnwid** a means of enter* 
tiifiment that the samurai could neither Inii^h at 
nor desfiiHc. ord where any gimtieman ctHtU and 
takt> his wife and ramllv nr his friends, and fecj h** 
iuid ministered to their ple.ssure in an IntelliCeiM anil 
worthy inanrxr. 'Phe mollve of I he mafwgcmefit 
was to rescue the Jnp.aneso iheatre from the rrutk'- 
ncss and vulgariry with which It hod been only too 
lontJ nssocintad. The nclors and nciresacs of llie 
rvw Japan were to ho artists and not panderers; 
arvi the presentation of national drama was to 
heconv* a fine* art, such as it was in Eitrope. This 
worthy ambjtkm 00 thi* part of the promoters must 
he bonw' in mind if on^ Is to onprerintc all that the 
Imperial Theatre tnenns to modern Japan. 

The now movements are doing much toward 
moflernisrng the Jnp.anese singe :— 

Nor has ihe new theatre been ignored by 
kwelgners. Not many foreignrrs arc In a position 
to appreciate Japanese drama, aod the aUendnnec 
of foreienrrs has not Ikto large, but there have 
always been some. And from time to time foreign 
plays have been produced on the M«ge of the new 
Iheatre, sometimes by Japanese talent and at other 
limes hv foreign actors and .actresses. The Band* 
rnann Opera Company has given the public much 
satisfaction bv Its prodiKlIon of foreign opera on our 
stage, and recent! v even Shake*fpenre*s pin vs have 
been made lo honour and adorn our Japanese stage. 


THE JAPANESE ROOF-CURVE. 

In the Japan ** Onxan explains 

his idea of ihe origin of the Japanese roof* 
curves, 

The Japanese artist sees in the curve the 
outline i)f .n leaping wave Just before It breaks 
and cracks nl) its green length like shivering 
glass, tinkling in white sheets along the shore. 
The striking similarity of the roof-mrve to wave 
motion Is further suggested by the favourite 
wave attitudes depicted by seme of the greatest 
Japanese artists, like Hokusai, The su^estion 
is further confirmed by the habit of Japanese 


of the gables, us in the aMhude of Iving exposed 
by the towering billow and about to plunge 
agato Into Its green depths. A conspicuous 
example of this practice will oi'cur h> all In the 
case of the golden didphins on the roof of 
Nagoya Castle, whose sweeping tails un¬ 
doubtedly suggest activity in their n.itive ele¬ 
ment. In such a case U would he absurd to 
assorintc the curve with a lent origin in the 
Japanese mind. It is, In fart, unaccountable 
how any p^Tson with an fcsthcflc sense could 
have conceived ihe nothin of regarding a fish 
ns an appropriate ornament for a roof, did not 
the roof »uggi‘st some idea of the sea. Still 
more absurd would the idea beeomc if we main¬ 
tain, as some do, that ihe r<Mif-curvc had its 
origin in the graceful outlines of Fujiyama. Not 
so remote is the addilional suggestion that the 
idea of the roof-curve Is taken from the nets 
of the fishermen hanging up to dry cm poles, the 
catenary of which Is exactly similar to that of 
the temple roof. The fact that certain artists 
of Japan have bestowed their genius on depicting 
the drying nris may .add further confirmation 
to the eonx'inions of those who favour this 
theory. Boi one feels strongly inclined to the 
conviction that from the first, 10 a race of sen- 
men like the Japanese, the {esthetic appeal was 
m»i only tMH*niisr the curve, was in 11self n • 
thing of 1>cauiy and a joy for ever, hut because 
it was vividly suggestive of the element sur¬ 
rounding their n.ative shores, out of which the 
rising sun itself arose. No one ran stand on 
an eminence above a Japanese city and gaze 
across the miles of purple-grey roofs without 
thinking of ihc sra, the sweeping temple roofs 
sugj^ting the towering breakers on the point 
of dissolution into sp.ace. 


Tmk Pmident of the Japan Women's Uni¬ 
versity, Jinzo Naruse. has an interesting ankde 
00 the Intellectual Life of Japanese Women in 
a recent miimber of the OrrVnftil RevieTV. 
The WfHncn's University, established by its 
present pre.sidcnt In 1901, has now 1,100 
students. Armmg the students are Buddhists, 
Confucianists, Christians, and a large number 
professing no religion; but they are not only 
tolerant to each other regarding their faiths, 
hut are united In spirit. Awakened to the reality 
of the existence of their independent personality, 
they begin to feel the sense of duty, the responsi¬ 
bility that they must accomplish, not only 
towards themselves, but towards humanity. 
J.iprin needs a new feminine personality—“ a 
personality that is never determinate, but self- 
determining, self-creating, self-initiative, and 
s«lf.progT«s8ive, with an Ideal for self-reallsa- 
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POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 


VERSES FROM JAPAN. 

A VBATURE of the February ouiriber of the 
Open CouTi is the irAnshitKmj^ of Japanese verse 
by the late Arthur Lk>y<1. The selection covers 
a very wide ran^e. We quote three examples 
in order to show iheir beauty and merit 

Think of eternity, past and to rome, 

And lif«' \s InU us wIm'O a imin 
A fleeting' shower bcnrnlh soinr »h^hrrin|* r »*f. 

Soiit I4SI-I5D3. 

The year prows old, the well-worn winter robes 
Come from (heir rnmphor civ's!, and, in their Mcadi 

In po ihe Upht tprinq dres^cx; hul, Ainu I 
The xprinp joy pnus In with thim. 

Dourin. 

• 

Ctod? (*an I tiaint thTt which T cannot mt 
Nor <H>mprrhend—the vopuefy Jnlinilc, 

Beyond all human km, or vrard. or thovipht? 

Yn from the known we Apure the. unknown, 

And shadow forth the ahadowh'ss; and thus 
(hkI U the heart that lovev—the lover's hcaii, 
Tbrit looks nnd yearns for sweet return of love; 
The husband *s heart, that mnkM companionship 
With her whnee tuind he holds und rails his own; 
The father's heart, that careth for his sun, 
Wntrhine his growth with fond jxiternal |iride. 

And lovers, fviriin^, oft times intcrchan^ 

Twin frinkH'^, tokms of a common love, 

And each one, (friain^ on the thin^ he wears, 

** My love," says he, '* beyond the redd i^ey sea. 
Wears the twin fellow of this rinij I wear, 

And, i^aini;, thinks of me ns 1 of her; 

Uy this I know our absent love holds cuod." 
Such is the 1 hUi{* that men hove rlinsiened Faith. 


AUSTRALIAN VERSE. 

Wii.i iAM Mookp. presents a sdeetjon of Aus¬ 
tralian verse in the Poetry Mu^flSiTte. w'likh 
shows a strong feeling for open air and vast 
spaces and a distinct breeziness of fouc. This 
is a charnel eristic one would expect in dwellers 
of a new country, inspired by their virile life in 
the open. The foUowing^ is from a poem of 
A. B. Pnlerson 

Ia my wild erratic fancy visions come to me of 
Clancy 

Gon<» a^droving “ dmvn the Cooper,** vidwe the 
Western dro^‘e^s go; 

As the sn>ck ore slowly stringing, Clanry rides 
behind them singing, 

Fur the drover's life has pleasures that the towns- 
f<i1k never know, 

And the^ush hnlh friend* to meet him, and their 
klmiiy, voire* greet him 

Id the mvirmur of the breezes and the river on its 


And he sees the vision splendid of the sunlit plains 
extended, 

And at night the wondrous glory of the everlasting 

Kara. 

The same feeling of vastness is felt in the 
following poem verse by Henry Clarence 
KendtiU:— 

In the psalm 

Of thy grave wind.*, and in the liturgy 
Of ringing water*, in! my rouI has heard 
IV higher worship; and from thee. Indeed, 

The hniadrr foundatayis of a finer hope 
Were gathered in; and thou hast lifted up 
The blind hoHson for a larger faith 1 


THE POET IN THE BACK 
STREETS. 

Tn improve on the nncicnls is si>mewhai diffi¬ 
cult, hut there is always room for the new, The 
British prims a selection of verse by 

J. C. .Squire^ under the r$hove title and introduces 
the effort with a p4:r«>nal nole, which wc reprint 
together wiih the first two verses, which present 
71 fair indication of the new style 

(Airrnoa'a Notx.—Thr following poem ha* been 
ronsidiraWy compreased owing to the cxigrnriw of 
space, which miivi aomelimes he respected. But 
enough at ka«t ha* been printed to Indicate that It 
1 * a production of the .School of Real Human 
Emotion that is leading a return to Life and Religion 
and Action a* against the refined «sthetici»ms of so 
many of our modem poets.) 

Down Livuis Street there I* a little pub. 

And ti»crc there worked a little briglrt-halrcd 
maklfn. 

Mornings the furniture she had to scr^ib, 

Evenings *hc*d walk about with pewlm laden; 
Rut Kill she ssHig as did the bird* In Eden : 

In fart, you would have aak) that there was no 
More cheerful barmaid ki all Pknlico, 

She hod elevcft brother* and a sister, 

A mother whn Hod rheumatism bod. 

And when she left o* mornings how they missed her. 
And when shcKayed o* Sundays weron't they glad* 
No other help or maiotenanre they had, 

Si> that their mother often said. “ God pink ’em, 
Lucky for them Flo makes a decent income," 


Lectura tells us all about the Criminal 
Police of Berlin; it has two main divisions, one 
paling with occasional crimes, the other inquir- 
Intf into the misdeeds of habitual offenders. The 
oritnnisation, which is distinctly good, is ex¬ 
plained. Dogrs, mainly of the sheep-do^ breed, 
are used to assist the police on duty in lonely 
parts; they are also used io taking care of the 
inmates of certain prisons. 



THE REVIEWS REVIEWED 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

The editor cnnnot be criticised for ignoring 
the peculiar demand for conscription which 
seems to obsess so in any wTiiers at the momcot. 
for he devotes (he place of honour to articles 
dealing with three aspects of Nalionsil 
Safety.” Major*C«’neral Jeffreys rolk'Cts the 
familiar dnta, the Marquess of Ailcsbury 
passes the usu.il criticisms, and }. W, Cross 
cy^ntrilmtcs n useful ” Note on the Financial 
Situaiioni” 

Frank Vrootnan writes on ” The Imperial 
Idea, from the Point of View of Vancouver.” 
He aays: ” What we want is a clcar-i*ul ln>- 
pei'lal Idea; we want to know just what we 
want,” and then suggests one of the ” wants ” 
of Hritish Odumbia 

My point is that the defenct* of tlw* Rriibh Isl.mds 
dors not constitute the whole prohtrm of fnqMrbl 
defence. Hut this li all tliai Orrat Itniain seems 
to have made pfm'l«i<in for, ‘I'hls ix all for which 
we have any evidence ilwl IIutc is any deep concern 
on the ])art of her sta teamen. The a|Wlhetic attitude 
of OrcAl Britnrn Inwards the Pacific sitUAtinn it the 
most serious problem in the Empire to^Lay. Of>e 
nH*d not minimise the German problem. It it very 
serious. Hut wise st.ntesnxAnship routd settle that 
without wnr, Nothing* can Mltle the Pacific question 
hut Hritish population and defence. 

Professor Pi^ou points out that ” The Prin¬ 
ciple of tljc Minimum Wage ” at present in¬ 
cludes three distinct policies: 

The first of ibe three is illustmtid in a New Zea¬ 
land law which provides that no workman over 
twenty shall be employed in a factory at a weekly 
wa|^ of less than 17s. Here the end sought is to 
prevent the payment anywhere of a rate of wages 
too low to provide the recipient with means of sub- 
.sistencc. The second policy is illustrated in the 
demand .sometimes put forward for a law that should 
compel all the employcfs in n trade 10 pay their men 
not leas than the rate custom nrilv paid by “ reptit- 
nble firms.** Here the root claim has nothing to do 
with poverty or with the security of earnings ade. 
quate to subsistence; its sole concern is with equality. 
The third policy Is illu.strated in the recent Coal 
Mines (Minimum Wage) Act, Its purpose ts to pre¬ 
vent the efficiency wage paid to the same man from 
varying for accidental reasons between different 
timet. Thus, die three policies rest upon entirely 
different logical foundation. 

We review elsewhere (he more nolnhlc articles 
which appear in the Nineteenth Century, which 
continues to hold ita own io’apite of the severest 
competition. 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW. 

Mk. Harrisok continues to iillruct an array of 
l:i1cnt which must satisfy the nioiit fasLidious 
rciifkT. John Hcbion*s poem, ” Aphrodite at 
Lcatlwrhcnd,” is an nchicvcmciU of unusual 
merit, erring, if at all, in an iindin: prolraciinn 
of the passionate phase which gives ihc poem its 
distinction. 

In ” Ilarkncss'.s Fancy ” Maurice Hewlett 
admits the reader to .share his plc.asing vein of 
imagimition; here Is the puMiired vision of n 
Dryad :•*- 

A hcHig, irradiate and quivering with fife and joy 
of life stood dipt (0 the breast in the brnkc; 
stood so, bathing in Ihe light; sUstd so, preening 
herself like a pigeon on the roof-edge, nnd saw 
me and look no herd. She had appenred, or 
had heon manifest to mo, quite suddenly. At one 
iiuimerH I snw the .avcni>«» of lit green, at another 
she w'js dipt in it. I could flcscrtbe her now, at this 
distance of timo—a radiant young fciiiak’ thing, 
firiTcly favoured. fMniUng with a fifree joy. with a 
gicnm of fierce light in her narrowed eyes, tlpon 
IwT body and lore was the hue of the xun's red 
beam; her hair, loose nnd fanned out behind her 
head, was of the colour of ntitural silk, hut di.iphan- 
ous as well ax burnished, «o that whik* the mrfaces 
glittered like spun glass the deeps It were trans¬ 
lucent and showed the fir« behind. Her g.irment 
wa« thin and grey, and it clung to her like n bark. 

In strong contrast Richard Whifcing rix:ords 
n phns^ of the life of mc.m streets. ” The House 
of the Seven Deadly Sins ” revc.als the turgid!ty 
of London's backwater as surely as the mud- 
lined banks show the cbb-tidc*s stngn.mt flow. 

We notice Haldaoc Macfnll’s ” Tlic Brain- 
Thief” in another column. 

The last of the old guard, G. W. Ft>ofe, .says 
the str,?lght" thing in ” George MiTcdiih : Free¬ 
thinker,'* Secularism has won so many 
victoric.s that are not recorded. Ih.il Mr. Foote’s 
protest seems ns excessive as his patience is 
Incxh.iustiblc; he may well be satisfied with 
Meredith’s tribute : ” I admire the fight you are 
making. You carry on .a bra>e battle for the 
best of causes, personally profitless as you must 
know it to be. and my good wishes are with 
v«u.” 

Space forbids mention even of the remaining 
items, amongst w'hich Sir Alfred Mond’s inter¬ 
esting nrtlrk, “The Pilgrimage of Mr. Bonar 
Law,” seems to be an intrusion of sorts, for one 
is glad to read the Enghrh Review and forget 
the parochial realm of Westminster, 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

To write an adequate notice i 1 m: mtcrcsting 
arlirlcs in 1 b« Fortnightly one require 

many pajjes, and an attempt has been made 
under " Keadiny Ariidcs” lt> deal with a 
seleelion. 

Alexandra von Herder’s IrilmU* “ To Captain 
Scott 'Ma a happy iiispiralion, while JCnccIa* 
dus,” hy Alfred Noyes, nweals a full measure of 
poetic St re lb and sii^^eslion. 

Sir W. U'C WariH-r enters a jirolesl against 
the slanderous lef^ends whadi delract trmi 
ficncr.i) WilMUk’s sliart* in llu* eajUurc of IKlhi. 

Miiiiriec W<vxls <'oniribulvv an exa^jfcr.iied 
cstimale of Disraeli as “by fur I Ik* most inter* 
eslin^ poll lira! (i^ure of Ills tvnlury “ and llie 
only staK’sinan of Ibe 4 *arl) nirHlccnlli century 
who t)ossesses any eUiiin lo inidicetu.il 

CJiiinene(*.“ N it really iriie lo-day rfiai " liis 
memory rnnaliis a living anti a mt>viii>; forec “? 
It is a pity ibaf It is of so lit Me siTviiv lo tin* 
party lo whose odueatioii lie devtiled so many 
barren years. 

Walter Siehel bciabotirs ihe present sehoed of 
politielans on “ The Greatest f Hu shim “ and 
th<t IJlicnil Cabinet conKS in for “ no end of a 
lamming.*' This indiscriminate la men la lion is 
piliahlej cannot Ibe erilics recognise that Par* 
Vianicnt, even like the spider, may fulfil some 
pari in the scheme of Providence aliliounh U 
may be diflicult to trace the paliern of the 
web? 

In bis article “The TruiU about Bone- 
setlin^ “ Mr. Barker makes yet another appeal 
to Ibe medical family 1i> ^ivc him fair play and 
expresses blmsH'lf ready to submit hK n»clb«ids 
10 criUcal tests. 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Tiir ncr.nl contents arc somewhat over- 
shadowxxl by the editor’s for1y“pa};e article deal¬ 
ing' W'llh the Marconi Contract, in which the 
oblique attack on l.ibcrril Ministers is continued. 

Those interested in the wnrk* of “The 
National Sendee League “ will find a verbatim 
report of Lor<l Roberts’s speech recently 
delivered at Bristol. 

H. W. Wilson seconds Lord Roberts’s efforts 
in an article, “ Why France Lost in iftyo,” ami 
wc. arc not surprised to discover the inevitable 
lag:-- 

1l is S<‘i'auv' slv recogjiises this trrtivodous 

fenaTAsjiTU’e of lb* Fronrh armv that Oenuany tvis 
deckled ufinn a fireal iivrtvss^i ki lier land 
Frame has done .all thill lies In her power. Willi a 
populallfio of only 'oriy niilluvi'i she cinnol hy any 
dei’iir ereare aii<l mahuain as Urfic an army as 
Omnany witli Ikt «uiy-*iix millions. Everything 
now d^nds.vipuh England’s action. She alone, by 
fdofting uni vers, d service, could mtore the balnnc^ 
bf oow«r which la -lOot snore in danger. 


Few citizens will dare to confess that sleep 
brings relief, at a time when it is apparently a 
p:ilriotic duly to be “ panicky.” 

Before the reader can rec 4 ivcf his breath he is 
met with the words, “ Is it peace? Is it 
war? ...” and Victor E. Mnrsden harrows our 
fetHings afresh; the label this time is "Russia 
and the Eun)|)Can Siluution yet wc are not 
long left in doubt as to our own shortcomings; 
i>rK*e again tlie familiar moral: • 

Ihc twi» Empires of Great Britain «nd Russia 
uiTupy alKXit th^ ivutv nf 1 |k« W’orld's surlstxs 
but how v«i<st. in nuuiy reKpects, I lie diflereiK'f 
between thooi. At ilw present Anxinu:i momcjU one 
is struck r.itlKr ]>«rhnps by (he diflcrcncc fiom the 
militAry (Mint in view. The British Empire U 
vulnerable at » (bou<<vnd puWits, and al scotch of 
1b<Nr might he bkd into submissi'vi amt brr h«ri(agv 
divid^'d hy titc sjKHler. Yci slu* Ukk<« no slops i*ven 
in lhe«»o days of fast appniuvhing peril to encct a 
salisfa^'tory hurts "nol of frknuLliiuq that may fail 
in thr hour of utmost need, hut of the I rue sUvl that 
nevcT betrays the stout heart. 

Mr. L. \Vf>rihing(oii Evans |K)inls mil the miu 
slamling (liOicuItics whirh must Im overenme 
liefiirc the Insuraivv Act can lu' regarded ax 
aci'i jilable. 

'* 'rable MiMintain ” .surveys the difficulties 
allemling ” TIk* First Stujih Africrm Cabinet “ 
aiul pays a wcll-dcscn'cd tribute of praise 10 
(jcnenil Botha for his shifcxmanlike ninxiery of 
a imisl dink'uh sil nation. 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

^fR. TuuKKK submits the figures of “ Our 
External Trade ” to a general analysis, and 
i mi denial' gives the quietus to the prophecies 
of I ho Cb.iinlxTlain cult. 

James Berwick, dealing with “ The rhilistine 
and tlv* Alien,” is inclined fo lx*, cynical when 
he wrin*s :— 

'llv* niosi cn«iial observer of our sv>mewhal complex 
civiltsnttmi cannot but obsen'e that (herx^ an: every- 
wfxTc signs of the uncftisiug activity of the human 
niiiid. But when he rotnvs to talk wUh the average 
specimen of human being he canrc't but observe that 
o*ii* of his most striking characteristics, if not the 
ino^l striking of his chaiacleristics, is an entire 
ahsenceof mind and of alf that oppcrUiins to mind. 

Dr. M.'icDcrmoti, writing on “The Natural 
Mind,” says:— 

'I'hal EgyptMo king whn, the father of history fHU, 
Ivjd .an infant brought up in strict s<H* 1 us 1 on In order 
In find tvhAl bin gunge it v>*eu 1<1 spr^ik would hove 
aseertained at least that It would not have invented 
the Egyptian mythology, and might have inferred 
without much difficulty that Mte infant’s mind was 
not evolved frmn the vagaries of the adult’s. 

Florence Nevill pens a parable, under the title 
“ The Three Cities.” 

Naturc-iovers will be Interested In Mr. Hor- 
wood’s plea for “ The Sl.ate Prolcrlion of Wild 
PUots.” 
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THECONSTRUCTIVE QUARTERLY. 

We welcome the appearance of a new-comer 
which will strengthen the ranks of the <)uar> 
lerlies. Mr. Silas McBee, introducing his 
magazine, wrke.s:— 

It is called TIjc Consirtuhve Quarterly, because 
it attempts to build (Ui what the Christian Churrhes 
are aclually believin|{, dokig and thinking. The 
destructiv^e method has had its full opportunity and 
will continue to hove it, and ought to have it. Kul 
it has developed nu povtw to unite and is most effev- 
tive Ml promoting division. 

The plan is to bnng together members of all Coiii> 
munions who will write cunstnirth’ely of the Chrls> 
tiunily they profeas and practise, in order that others 
may Igiow their Communion us they themselves 
would desire to have it known. It is not neutral 
terrlt<»ry that is sought, wltcre courtesy and diplomacy 
would TtAturally tend to avoid Issues and to round off 
the sharp edges of truth and conviction, but rather 
common ground, where loyalty to Christ and tu mo- 
vi cl Ions about Him nod Ills Church will be secure 
from the tendency to mere tomprmnlsp or to suprrh* 
dal and arlifidal comprehemuon. The purpose Is to 
create an aliiuisphere of tnutual conndence, of mutual 
knowledge, of mutual d<*sirc for frlhiw'Hhip. In such 
nn atmosphere It should he eaftier to believe* In others 
at their best, witlunit miniiiiHing the rml causes of 
sepa ration. 

The contributors include Wilfrid Ward, nn 
'* Union Among Christians*'; Bishop M'Con* 
ncil, on ‘* The i^ignlfirancc of Conversion on the 
Thinking of To-day"; Professor Baron on 
**St. Paul's Message to Religion.’* The lay 
element is represented by Arthur Henderson, 
who writes on " Religion and Uabour." 

Tl)e magazine is published by the Oxford 
University Press at .^s. net. 


THE BRITISH REVIEW. 

" Aerial DErRNCP. " claims the consideration 
of G. H. Moir, who is of opinion that no country 
has much to fear from the aert^anc and that 
panic is inexcusable. He is ready to admit that 
the dirigible prc.sents a more serious problem > - 

ITir dirigible balloon—particularly the latest im¬ 
proved Zeppi*]in type, with its ability to Atay aloft in 
roivgh we.ather, to travel at fifty miles an hour and 
carry quick-firing guns and a crew of fifty men—is. 
howwar, a diffpr^t matter. Such an airship can 
slow down till it stops and hangs over its ohjectlve; 
it can use its guns and it can carry much more 
iwnmurutiofi than an aeroiilane. It U idle to deny 
that It might do serious damage. 

Licutenant^Coloncl Pollock submits a plea for 
" Imperial CoH^rntion " on the familiar lines. 

F. E. Smith prophesies that— 

Female Suffrage will be carried, and k will only 
be carried, when it has obtained so large a measure 


of public support that a Gcwermnvnt can be formed 
iill whose members believe in ihi* onfr.imhisenMK 
of women, and which is strong <*n<»ugh to defend 
itself agaWist attack in Paf1ianM*nl and In the con¬ 
stituencies. Very few of us, ki my huniblo judg¬ 
ment, will live to see the formation of such a 
Government, still fewer tltc successful vM'cutinn of 
its difficuk undertaking. 

Hibire BcUoc continues hi*< ariiole& on 
** Fiscal Reform *' .md Edwin thigh's “ The 
.Soul of a Drunkard '* is worth Kliidying. 

Poetry is very well reprcRcniecl in nn excellent 
numlKT. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

One c.nn always rely 00 the Contemporary for 
a kvcl-headed exposition of m.nttcrs which con¬ 
cern to-day and to-morrow. No prophecy and 
no thrills, but a sicatly work-a*day pedicy of 
uplift .seems to be the editorial nmtto. 

Lord Shcffiolil writes on *' U>rd Haldane and 
rite Prosptjcts of K ducat Iona I Reform " and 
emphasises once again the <9nptiiK:ss of our 
ftiucntjonal mcthocls. h is quite evident that 
our permanent oflkials arc deliI mtuI civ sinning 
against the light. l.ord Shefhrid mnrlmk's ;— 

If the Board of Educniinn hsd tho courag«» to 
speak out and publish some of the fmts in ihrir 
[wssession as to the pCTsi^tcnl opposition of managera 
to thoir rvqiK'sIs, with tho Boia iJ’s own timidity and 
bilure to press dmuinds vssvntlal tr> efficiency and 
to lienlth, we might have such a rovviaticin as would 
*upi>ly the moving pow»< r to rouse tlx* democracy 
and make the working cbissf'R insi.st on proper atten¬ 
tion being paid tu the irreducible minimum required 
for the tiringing up of their Hiildrcn as inlvlligent, 
healthy, self-respecting citizens. 

Will the Labour Parly please n<»tc? 

It must be wnfessed that Mr. Chiozza Money’s 
innumerable refuiutions of the errors of Tariff 
Reform ha^T bci'omo somcwhal .sii)>crfluous of 
bate. Tliere is no sane creature in these islands 
seriously attempting the task of proving that 
ihe tax.ation of imports is desirable, and It is 
hardly worth while going to extreme lengths in 
reiterating .a ease to whieli ihere Is no answer. 

Mr. Alien Baker, M.P., discusses ‘‘The 
Canadian Naval Issue '* and is inctined to 
approve Sir Wilfri<l I.auricr's plan rallicr than 
that of the Canadian Premier and adduces excel¬ 
lent reasons for his preference. 

“ Bulgarian " mokes a contribution to " The 
Roumano-Bulgarian Controversy ” and enters a 
warning against agression. 

Dr. Dillon's impartial survey of foreign 
afl'airs .should be read by everyone endeavouring 
to keep In touch with the kaleidoscopic changes 
in the Near East. 
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THEOSOPHICAL AND PSYCHIC 
MAGAZINES. 

C. Si'LlkCKOK MEi>iiuksT coDirihutes »n ariicU* 
i\n The Rdiirlh of China ** to ihe Thfosopkist 
for i^rbruary, in which he sounds n n(»K* of wanK 
tim to thu missions lies. China» he says, has 

awakened and rapidly taking on the forms of 
many Wcs1<Tn insLitiiljiKis and is nuikin}; 
draslle chimges wiihoiit the m^cessary under* 
lyin^ Idoalism and power 10 carry tlwm ihrou|'h. 
Tint missionaries arr si ill ihc rent re from w hich 
the Uliais now In dcanand can Iw' most e «sily 
hipixd; ihcir opfairiunities aro unique, Imt, as 
on 4 i11mt iK casions, 1)ic o|i]>orUinc moment will 
probably slip away wiili iiuisl of ilspfts unused. 
He urifCR natosophisis to rr*nder .aid in assist* 
In^ China tlimu^fh the sta^c of adolescence 10 
mature mnnhi>o<l. Marpueriir Pollard i'oniinues 
her paper on *' Throsophiral Ideas In Poetry 
and tleals with tl>e poetry of Mcrvdiih and 
Kranris Thompson, In a paper on “ The Joys 
of India *' Klisnbeth Severs sin^s n sonf' of 
praise h> a land where religion is Joy. 

The P5.v<;/j/c (iaavttt* for hVhruary contains 
an ansaint of a boy of nine wdy> has the most 
wonderful command over dates; he can tel! the 
day of rhe week of any dare In any year, no 
manor how far hark. ' 1^1 s l.ivinp Calendar ” 
is rielicnte. cannot read or wTite, and c.nn only do 
i!k' simplest sunvsinarirhmetic, and yet invariably 
jrives rhe correct answer when catechised on the 
calciular, and seemingly witNiut any effort on 
his part, 

In I ho tntrrnnliovo} ThatsophirnJ Chronicie 
for February are two articles dealing whh llu* 
" rhililv’' rmr hy R. Marlndl on right erhication 
and training under the title of ** Prison 
Riiilcicrs/* and another hy II. T. Kdgc on 
“ 1'lieosophy and Kug*'ni<*s,*' in which he con* 
demns endless talk and endeavour to escape the 
t»rnalty without rxpairing the negligence, and 
pleads for the ide.d; he maintains tlial the force 
for imjirowment sliould come from within; each 
Individual ran cherish high ideals mid help to 
propogilo them, thus aiding in the true creation 
of the human race. 

The Occtth J?et/ie?c for March contains many 
in teres ling articles; one by John D. l^kie on 
“ The Virtues of Precious Stones,’* in which he 
tells of the effect pnxluccd 1>y placing varkHjs 
minerals on a woman in a clairvoyant condi* 
ti<in. I cel .and crystal and sapphire seemed to 
have aided h*a clairvoyant powers to a greater 
degrc<‘ than any other minerals. W. P. Swain- 
.sou aoiitrilnurs a p.ijwr on " Thomas Lake 
Karris* His lilc and Philosophv,*' and M. S. 
gives n vivid piciure of ihe powers of the Indian 
“ Yogi ’ a.ul “ Fakir.’* 

* 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

A RRVtRW of the International situation, 
signed “Victor,** in the Nuova Antolozia may 
be Liken as representative i>f a large body of 
sound Italian opinion dehuilely favourable to 
the policy of the Triple Alliance. Ihe author 
iregins by emphasising ihc hopeless impotence 
of Kuropean diplomacy in rrtgard 10 Ukj whole 
Halkau problem, and regrets that t)tc Hreat 
I’owers, more especially England, “ where 
humanilarian tcndcm'ies often prevail,*’ did not 
even lusisl oti the rt'^provisioniiig of Adriannple 
and Sc utari during the Clirisimas arniistico. He 
iHiU's that in various countries the military rlc- 
meni is in the ascendancy lo*day, and that war 
is iM'ing discussed with a “ phenomenal light- 
hc'jirtcdness.'* Italy is then urged to follow a 
loyal and sincere foreign policy; in other words, 
to cling to the Triple A III a net*, and mil allow 
fietty misunderstandings wath Austria to turn 
her from* her purpose. A long artirle by Emma 
Castelbolognesi dcsc*ribcs the development of 
women*s work and organisations in Germany 1 
and emphasises the “ amnxing piogress ** made 
by them during ihe last few years, so thut 
'* they now* stand on an equality, and in some 
res|>ects in advance of, the most forward nalior.s 
in rvspect of women*s emancipation.*’ 

A new monthly magarine, La Vita fiuluwa 
nil'Kstero, has mndt* it** appearance with the 
avowxHl aim of protw’liug the interests of Itall.ins 
settled all over the world. Considering the 
enormous yearly emigration from Italian [^orts, 
the scopi* of Ihc magazine sh<ntlcl he n wide one. 
The cdiu»r Is Dr. G. Frcj^losl, .and ilu* first 
number contains ariirtes dealing with Itolian 
oinigraiion to Hrazll, and another hy a woman, 
Real rice Ifcrk), describing at first hand the 
dcplor.ahle rondithm of the Italian boys em¬ 
ployed by llie hundred in many of the French 
glass f:iclories. 

Among articles dealing wdth English matters 
the most noteworthy are a long and able account 
of Ihe Home Rule movement, inspired by warm 
sympathy for ll*c Irish nation, contributed by 
G. Hagan to Che Rhista Iviemazitmalc, and a 
slatisiical record, by Gino Borgatla, in the 
JH/offtta Sociale, of English progress in the last 
century, largely taken from Mr. F. W. Hirst's 
work, The Progress of the NailiMi,*' a record 
accepted as proof (A the amazing prosperity a 
nation can attain to “ under the flag of economic 
and civil liberty.*’ A writer in the Passegna 
NasiotiaJr pleads for more books dealing with 
the |K>litie.il and economic development of Eng¬ 
land, for :he 1>encflt of luilian students, if only 
to help them to understand the “ vertiginous “ 
rapidity of recent political evolutions. 
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THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 

E^pafid Modcrna has several intcrestio^ con* 
tributioas, that about *' Modern America,'* by 
Prof. Gay, being one of the best. He amplifies 
his remarks on the South American A B C— 
the mooted alliance of Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chili i those who favour it declare it to be neccs* 
sary for protection against aggression from the 
United Stales and Kuropc, as well as for the 
advancement of the commercial and other 
interests of the Ihrcc Krpublics. England, 
Germany, and I'raiu'o haw all acted aggres¬ 
sively in Centra) and Stiuih America at various 
times, and such aggression might recur; for 
instance, Germany's need of expansion may lead 
her to take advantage of any little dispute that 
may arisi*. The inJlurncc of European Powers, 
by reason of invested rapilal and otherwise, is 
too great, so the Rcpuhlirs must be allied 
and keep strong for defensive and offensive 
measures. The inmbles of Realrirc of Arragori. 
who was Queen of Hungary in the latter piirt 
of the fifteenth century, are further set forth, 
showing how husband and wife had different 
view.s, ami how Beatrice iried to gain her ends. 
The article on the Picaresqite novel is also con¬ 
tinued, with many entcriairing details about 
The. Hoguv and other similar productions. 

Among the contribut inns tn ('iudad de Dios 
WG may note the concluding insialment of the 
thoughtful cssoy on Absoclntmn.s and Syndi¬ 
cates. Agricultural AssonialUms or Societies 
arc usually praiseworthy, as they really further 
the general welfare and do not set class against 
class; most of Her societies unfortunalcly in¬ 
crease clo.ss distrust. It is right that the 
interests of individual classes should be pro¬ 
tected, but not th.at each should deliberately 
wage war on the other. The true association is 
that which works for the common weal, for 
justice against injustice in every grade. Further, 
there is too much inclination to follow the 
doctrine of this or that thinker; why not medi¬ 
tate for ourselves and evolve our own ideas? 

The Hevista de America contains many 
interesting articles in Spanish and Portuguese, 
one being “America for Humanity/* in which 
a celebrated Brazilian writer .speaks of the ser¬ 
vices of Bolivar and Lincoln; the people of the 
American continent can work together effec¬ 
tively for the good of humanity. “The Lite¬ 
rary Evolution of Brazil ** is .another noteworthy 
contribution. 

In Nuestro Tiempo we hav*c a most iotcrest- 
ing article on the Mussulman wom.‘»n, according 
to which our ideas of her slavish condition arc 
mostly erroneous. She can buy, sell, go to Uw, 


and do many more (hbgs without consulting her 
husband, which cannot be said of her en¬ 
lightened French .<dsler. 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

De (rids opens wiih an article on Duicli 
Concert Singers, and llic wriiei dwells on ihe 
fact that nM>rc might be done to rcsus^'iialc the 
Dutch vocal music of three centuries ago. He* 
wrile.s of Ciprian de Rorr*. who composed a 
good deal, and may be termed ibo father of ihc 
mo<li*rn madrigal; he flourished in the second 
half of (he sixteenth century. A few* bars of 
music arc given (u show a characteristic of his 
style. Or 1 anck> di Lasso is aoniher Dutch com¬ 
poser wlio«e works might l>c heard more. 
Another contribudon concerns the Brautiful in 
Child Life; It emphasises ih(* necessity for care 
of the iMxfy, artistic surroundings in school, the 
eliminatHin of the ugly and disagreiablc fiom 
children’s iHxiks and so forih. The arts and 
indiisirial ocrupa lions of the pivipk* of Java and 
ihcir vffi'Cl ii]4on the* social dcsi^lopmcni of the 
inhabitants, which forms the subject of another 
contribution, may be I'ommended to all interested 
In (he welfare of rolonics. 

“ Religion and Pidilics/* In Dr Tiidspiegct^ 
is an article to make <me think j in praclire, 
says (he writer, there can he no scjiarntion. 
Religion should ennoble polities, but history 
shows that it has hern made subservient on 
many ocrasions, in pnK>f of W'hir.h stalcmcnt 
he give.s many striking instances. Men get 
:iking without politics, but not without religion. 
There i.s a pretty description of the first attempt 
at delivery of letters in Amsterdam, when the 
ships took and brought letters to and from the 
lands across the sea <il the end of the sixteenth 
renlury; an arllcfc nn Adolphe Willeltc, the 
artist, with rcminisrcnres of ihc Chni .VojV; and 
another on Verlaine and Rimbaud in SluMgart. 

I'rtigettjies Tijds deals with the invalidity and 
old-age pension question in Holland, and wc 
have criticisms similar to those used in this 
('ounfry; the Rill has wmie good points (accord¬ 
ing Irt the wriKx) bul a great many hnd ones. 
In another article we art! told how the population 
of Amsterdam is increasing and how dwelling- 
houses are inere.asing at a greater rnte than the 
populallon, hut the people retpiirr more room^ 
rin<] the percentage of persons to oAch house is 
d<*<*rcaslng. The hirih-rate is also falling. The 
third cnnlrihudon eontalns an account of the 
spread of trade unions in Holland, while the 
final article is devoted to the organisation of 
(he labour of young persons and the filling of 
children for skilled occupations. 



THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 

A GENIUS INCARNATE." 


« y-v KyUIESCAT IN l»ACK ** twics nalur- 

1 ^ aUy \o our <m bying down 

A VlbiR fourlh voJuiik: of llic lift* of Jean 
Chrialophe. We have cvjmc to the parting af 
t\)C ways In n Vmjf arcjuainUinrc—f^iend^hip, 
we would say, wen il not for a di»ul>t wlv“l!.er 
the musician woviM have ad ml Med us into bis 
friendship, or whether In life wc shouUI have had 
the chance of cettln*; close cTwugh to the real 
man to have Itwed him. For Joan was not a 
genial, easily appriiachahlo soul, and perhaps 
the prevailing thought in reading (he books is 
one of thankfulness th;d wc belong to the 
nvjjority wlu> can live and love and worship 
withniii (bo awful cataclysms which beset (he 
p.alli of the genius. 

Next, a due niccd of tlwnhs to the trans* 
lai>ori who seems t^j have breathed in the very 
spirit of the creator of Jean, BtJt he has com¬ 
mitted one fault. Why did Mr. Cannan call 
Romain Rolland's hero ** John Christopher**? 
He IS not a John. Creat^ by a Frenchman, 
born in the Rhineland, of mixed Belgian and 
German parentage, throughout his life wc trace 
u dlfTrrpnt nationality to our own, and in spite 
of fMir sympathy the attitude of criticism of that 
which is alien to us Is more natural than 
admiration. 

JEAN CHKiarOPHB. 

Born in the brain of a musical <*ntluisl.‘vst, this 
slorv of his soul appeared first in instalments in 
the Cahirrs dc la (Juinsaine, a periodical 
publication issued without advertisement or the 
cn-operalion cd the Press. 

The English translation of the fir.st volume 
was issued in totn. It opens with the birth of 
Jean and describes his gentle, stupid mother, 
the musician grandfather, and the drunken 
f^ither, who was :i\Mt a musician, as all the 
Kraffts had been for a century or more. A 
detailed account of his unhappy childhood fol¬ 
lows, fuingrr, teasings, and whippings being 
the usual factors in it. Christopher’s only 
holidays were his escapades when he wandered 
out into tin* country :md could dream at will. 
A change mnie when he was six ye:irs old. for 
his motlier had to go out to work, and there 


An edd piano finds its way into the House, and 
Christophur begins to finger the notes. His 
father finds that he has inherited the musical 
ability of the family, and now a new torture 
l)eglns. At six yc<irs of age he plays his own 
compos! 1 1 Oh s ut the Grand Ducal Court, Ms 
father getting the profit. 

Two liucf quoLitions from this first period are 
characteristic. In the country, '* How happy 
be is; he is made to be happy.'* Later, ** The 
agony of the fear of death tortured his childish 
years, currt'clcd only by disgust with life and 
the s.idncss of his own life.** At the age of 
eleven he is playing in the orchestra and already 
in revolt at the conventional style of the music, 
his only relief a day In the ceniniry hincs with 
his mother’s despised brother, a p<dlar. With 
the death of his grandfather, Fear takes n 
stronger bold of the sensitive boy than it had 
done before, for he thus lost the only being who 
had some comprehension of his suffering nature. 

HIS YOUTH. 

Chri.s(<^hcr liccamc the head of the family 
even before he was fourteen, for his father’s 
drunken ways were such a disgrace that the 
Ducid Sw ret ary had long before arranged 
thal his salary should be paid into Christo- 
plKT*s h. nds. Becoming nxorc neglectful, lie 
was dismissed from his post in ihe Court 
Mind. Manfully Christopher shoulders his 
burdens, cares for his ntotber, educates his 
bmlhcrs, am! guards his father, 

Then a fresh epoch: Christopher’s window 
overlooks a beautiful garden, and the owners 
coming (o take possesnon, he falls In love with 
the daughter of the house, and, proposing to 
marry Minna, is told by the friendly mother that 
such an alliance is imposMble, owing to their 
different positions, and so on. Upon this 
humiliation comes the death by drovniing of his 
fa (Her, w*ho had been loved though despised. 

All this time Christopher had filled every 
spare nv^ent with musical com post ti mis, some¬ 
times approved, nx^e often laughed at; his two 
brothers had been placed out in the world, and 
with his mother^ left the old home of his 
childhood and to^ a lodging in the city Itself, 
where Christopher was always stifled. He w:is 
a loving son to a mother who bored him terribly. 


. were the youngci children Uw him to mind. 

♦ Dirty, tired and they often cried, and 

pthea the hahy-minder of six got into trouble. 

/t'Mn Jtumty't Eni. Volume IV. By Romsia RoHssd. (Heiaemun. 6 »-) 
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Then comes his first ^reat teo^tation. Neither 
he nor the woman succxunbs to it, but wlien, 
shortly after, she dies, he r<^ets then and 
iilways that they had not jfiven way to their 
passion, as for a lost p()ssession. 

And now b;u:k to the translator's preface. 
Mr. Canmin tells of M. KoUnnd that he needed 
a hero with a pure heart and unclouded vision, 
whose soul would be stainless enough for Idm 
to have the ri^ht to speak, a man of sincerity, 
integrity, and unswerving^ Itoikesty. Hut tl^ 
readers of lUti bfM>k will surely note that as 
rug a r< Is his dealing's with women Chris to|iher is 
not up to ibis big'll strmd.ard. Marria^ had no 
sanrlily for (dm; indeed, after the Minna 
01)1 sode it never seems to have entered his 
ilMughUi and lie ones; belrayt'd a friend who had 
received him, penniless and desperate: siilTcrini;' 
some remors<* for a time, certainly, but it soon 
passed; no thoug'hl of trouble for the woman 
who had htm his partner in the sin worried him. 

£xii.e. 

A row with the nulilary in an alehouse caused 
Christopher's lligbl from Germany to Paris. 
'1‘here bis ativenture.s were heartbreaking. 
I)est)iscd, derided, hr, already famous in his 
own country, was asked (o turn the music of the 
spllores into four-handed exercises for " young 
ladies,*' and refused. Ills failures and sue- 
resses, his loves and hatreds, men-uompanions, 
gdrl-pupils and women friends, all appear in one 
part or tJie other of this extraordinary novel, 
which has taken eig'ht years to publish in full. 
The women in it arc either uninteresting or 
abnormal; possibly Itu could never have had kin 
with the normal, for of himself it is said : "He 
used to have sudden fits of a freakish and terrible 
humour. For days together he would not speak 
—or Iw would break out in diabolically malicious 
moods and try deliberately to hurt. Yet he 
was piiFsionatcly loved, and after a life whoUy 
pagan in its atmosphere, in revolt from the arti¬ 
ficially religious tone of the Durnt surroundings 
of his childhood, beautiful thoughts and selfless¬ 
ness marked his later days. He died quietly, 
almost alone, in his Paris flat. 

THR NEW PAWN. 

. Perhaps the idea of the whole bo<^ will brst 
be shown by some quotations from Christopher's 
remarks, jotted, may be, on a piece of music 
paper or spoken to some of the friends who 
came to see Mm as he lay dying:— 

He was never bored. During these last years he 
had constantly bem engrossed in dialogues with hlcn> 
•elf; ft was as (bough hii soul was (wofdd; and for 
some months past his inward company bad been con¬ 


siderably augmenicd: not two suuls, but ten, now 
dwelt in him. They held converse ainong tliem- 
sch'es, though more oficn iM y sang. 

* * « « « 

He would only allow ilx; jxirtron.s or one of her 
children to come throe or four limes a day (0 see if 
he needed anything. 

* ♦ • « 

As a succession of stages Ih* look*d buck over the 
whole of Ills life: the imnn^nKe cllurt of liis youth to 
win Net {.possession, his dvKperaic xlruggks lo exact 
from Olliers ihc bare right to live, lo wrest himself 
from iIk ikmioiis of his ran*, .^ud iwn after the 
vklory, the fo 4 v«*d unending viail over tlx^ fruits of 
iMiuiuesI, to defend them against viclivy ilseU. His 
belief (hat hi* luid nmsiert'd his deKiiny. Ami then, 
suddenly at iIk turn of llic road, lii» nuviing with 
the knighls of the AjHicalypac. iiricf, Tassjon, 
Sliamc. tlw vangu.'ird of the Wd. IVn laid low, 
trampled undt!rfi>f>l by the lurses, dragging hlmwdf 
bleeding la the hi'ighis wlxn*. in I lie midst of the 
rlouds flnnu'S llw wild purifying firr, his im>ehng 
foev to face with Hod. His vrestling with Him. like 
Jacob with the Ang<*l. His issue, broken from the 
fight. His adoration of his defeari Jus undorstdnding 
of his limiiaiions. hu siriviiig to fulfil tile will of the 
Lord, in iIk' domain nssigrud to him. 

« 4 « * * 

** Mow good U is lo think, at end of lifci that 
I have m*v<*r bis*n alone even in my greotesl loneli¬ 
ness] . . . Souls I hat I have nict on the way, 
brothers, who for u inonK*nt hav<> held out their 
hands m me, mysterious spirits sprung from my 
mind, living and dend -all living- i) all that I have 
loved, all that I have creaUil I Vc surround me with 
your warm embrace, yc w.atch over me. I hear jIk* 
music of your voices. Hh'Ssed be distiny, that tins 
given you lotne. I am ricli, I am rich. ... My 
Iwarl it full f . . . " 

Saint Christopher has cri>SM>d tliu rivrr. All night 
long lie has marched .against iIh* stream. Like a rock 
his hugedimbed body elands above the water. On 
hU shoulder is the Child, Frail and Wavy. Saint 
Christoplier loans on a pino.trec that lie has plucked 
up. and it bends. His back also bemK 

« * * » « 

7 *hrough ,iho roar of the torrent he lK*ars only the 

Iranquil voice of the Child, clasping n lock tif hair on 
the giant’s forehead in his lillle hand, and crying: 

March on,** and with boivcd bark, and <^5 fix^ 
atniight in front of him cm llw dark bank whose 
towering slopes are beginning to gleam while, he 
marcl>es on. 

* « • • « 

.Almost falling Christopher at last reaches the bank, 
and he says to the Child: ** Here we arel How 
Iwavy thou srertl Child, who art thou? ** 

.And rhe Child answers: ** I am the day soon to be 
Imm." 

So Christopher passes, rejoicing that Life is 
continuous, sod thus M. Rollaod concludes his 
task. 


OTHER NOTABLE BOOKS. 


THE WEST UNVEILED TO THE 
UNVEILED EAST.* 

MiSfl Gracr ICi.LLSON h:is worlhily oditrd Ihrse 
lvtters> o( Zcynch Hnnoum^ and tlu.^ illusirations 
by Mon>sietir Rodin arc a gruat lu'lp to the 
underslanHin}< of this heroine 4)f IMcrrc Loti's 
rtfivcl, ** Lcfi iJrscncha/iltk’s. ” 

.Zeynob and Mdok wm* Iwo Tiirkibh ..idies 
who» hii'hly <'dui"itHl» as Turkish woni*'n in 
the.sc days often are, Hcd, when tliey |^cw old 
enough to realise the drawbacks oC tbtsr Hosed* 
in life, to Europe. The letters of Zeyneb arc 
extraordinarily pathetic, fur, ns Miss KUIson 
write.s, "if the di.sencbanlment of these aimlesis, 
pamiKrid w<Mnrn. wtlh iheir harem existence, 
be bitter,” the so*ealIed freedom of our Western 
civilisation is a ^reat Illusion to tl>em. The 
curlier letters etntsist largely of warnings to Iter 
countrywomen, of descriptions of harem life, 
which in no wisft c<>rrespond with the British 
Idea of a haretn, any more than that photograph 
of a comer of a Turkish harem of to*day—with 
its lovrly modern furniture and up*toKlntc im« 
provemrjils—was acceptable to the l^don 
p:ijH;r li>r whic b tbe pliolograpb was taken. 

Amongst other impressions, Mme. Zeyneb 
HuJioum’s view of a Suffrage open-air gather¬ 
ing is quaint 

I W4‘nt to A Sullrn^e strcct^mer mooting the 
olbtT night, and I cun assure you I never want to 
go again. Tf)c speaker carried her little stool her¬ 
self, anollKr carri4'd a flag, and yet a thud woman 
a bundh* of UxtHets and j>ap(TS to <Ji'«tribu(e lo the 
crowd. After walking for a little while they placed 
the stool o\itside a dirty-fooking public-houdc, and 
the lady who carried the flag boldly got on to the 
stool and Kgan lo shout, not waiting tiU the 
projiie lanic to hoar her, so nnxk)u$ was she lo 
begin. Although sh<* did not look nervous in the 
le.vst, she pos.sihly was, for her speech caipe abruptly 
to an <'nd, nnd my heart began to bc.il in sym¬ 
pathy with her. 

Wlwn the other lady began to spt‘ak quite a 
big I'a'iiwd of men and women assembM. Degraded 
looking ruffians they were, most of them, ai»d a 
class of mnn T had not yet seen. All the time they 
inlemipictl her, but she went bravely on. return¬ 
ing (udfiscHs wiili sarcasm. Wliat .m Insult to 
wonumhocid it sccfued to me, to have to bandy 
words with this vulg.nr mob. One man told fw 
” she was ugly anoiher asked '* if she had done 
Ivff washing.” 

The mast pitiful jvirt of it nil to me is the blind 

• A Turkish Il'oinaH'.i European Jmpres^ 
$ions. (S6clcy, Service. 6s. net) 


faith these women have in their cause and the 
cunHdcncc they have that in explaining their policy 
(u the street ruffians, who cannnt undwstand that 
they arc ladies, they will furilicr thdr cause by 
half-an*inch. 

Our friend visited the House of Commons, 
and this ts her comment 

Ihcre is not much excitement in your House of 
Com I nulls, is there <* . . . Some memburs were 
weary of Ijw-making tliat they crusivcd their legs, 
folded (heir arms, and went to sleep whilst tlKir 
colleagues opposite wvre speaking. 1 tliought it 
woiiJU iuve been more polite to luivc gone out and 
taken ten, as the o(l>cr mcmlx'j’H st^irnd to bo doing 
all the lime. It would give them strength to listen 
to the tiresome dvbote. 

Bui, my <kar, why have ynu iH'vor I old me that 
tlie 1 -adie^* Gallery U a harern?--a harem with its 
latticed windows! I'Hc harem of the Government t 
No wonder ihu women crit^ through (he windows 
of (hat harem that they wanted to Ik free! 

So Mmo. Hunoum rtxx^rds her thoughts in 
lA»ndon, pHrix, Spain, nnd Italy~-thc book end¬ 
ing with her enger return to her own country, 
only to be mot at Naples by the news of the 
duith of the uncle, the <jnc relative who would 
welcome lior, and to hear the nvwslioya* cries: 
” More Turkish losses t " 


INDIAN CRAFT AND CASTE.* 

Mr. Havfix, whose work as tlic Principal of 
the Gov« rnment School of Art In CnlcuK.i is 
well known, here puts down the results of 
twenty yeiifs* practical experience, hoping that 
he may l>c of some use In promoting the cauAc 
he has at he.irt—the revival of Indian Art and 
Cnift. He says (hat throughout Europe the 
syslein of putting machinery Ik fore handicraft 
«ind the over-specialisaliim by which liie labour 
is mndc mechanical instead of artistic, has done 
much harm, and yet the autlioriUcs in India arc 
endeavouring to impose the very conditions in 
the Knst which have proved harmful in the 
West. It is of vital importance for India to 
retain the nccumul.itcd skill of hand and eye 
which is a legacy from artistic forefathers. Tht 
problem for India is how to use labour-saving 
appliances, not as a substitute for, but as an 
auxiliary to handicraft, so that handicraft may 
be developed instead of bring crushed out by 
the inventions of modern science. 


* Thr Basis for ArtisiU and Industrial Revival 
in India. By R. B. Havell. (The Theosophic 
Office, Adyar, Madras, India.) 
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Mr Ha veil’s book is not a lar^e one, but 
every idea id it deserves to be tboughtfuJly 
gasped by those who have at heart the best 
interests of India. 

He says that wlvit India wants is less 
*‘litcmcy" and inorc “handicraft.'* Indian 
Art is not dead; skilled wckmI carvers, metal 
makcr,s, goldsmiths, .and others arc well able to 
adapt designs to any new ideas suggested lo 
them. Tlic ] I resent po.s session of the country of 
skilled handinarimen sltould bo preserved and 
utilised instead of convrritng native talent Into 
mere machines for making aluminium cooking 
pots. 

Mr. Ha veil has even a good word lo say for 
the system of caste. It brg:m, he says, in the 
idea of the family, with the father as the inteU 
Imual and spiritual head; the sons the protec¬ 
tors of household in war, the breadwinners in 
pence, and the master builders skilled in tbi* 
higher crafts; tin* mother and daughters, whose 
care was the most important of the household 
duties, which included the finer artistic work; 
and the servants, to whom fell the rough and 
menial work. 

What India wants, he says, is not the entire 
ahnlitinn of c.asLc tradithm, but the rs'Storation 
of the artistic and industrial colicsion of the 
wlwde caste family. 

The problems discussed ran only be glanced 
at here. The reader must go to the book itself 
for full information. 


THE PASSING OF THE TURK.^ 

TvKKiivnnd the war arc, of course, very much 
to the front this month, and four volumes on 
my taldc can very well be noticed together, for 
they wonderfully fit in one with the other. 
Taking first fltc more solid volume, which gives 
the history of Turkey and the Balkan States, 
continuing it through the centuries to the pre¬ 
sent war, we have “ The Passing of the Turkish 
Empire in Europe,’* by Captain B. Granville 
Baker. Besides the letterpress this book has 
also some tidrty-three drawings and other illus¬ 
trations and a map. 

Then we have a bird*s-eyc view of the war as 
seen with the Turkish* Army by the veteran cor- 

* The Passing of the Turkish Empire in 
Europe. (Seeley, Service. i6s. oet.) 

With the Cimqucrcd Turk, By Lionel James. 
(Nelson, as. net.) 

With the Turks in Thrace. (Heincmann. 
roA. net.) 

The War Photographer in Thrace. (Fisher 
Unwio. 5s.) 


respondent oi The Times, Lionel James, with 
Us large type and fine illustrations, taken 
mostly from iIh: lllusirafed London News. It 
is as impossible as it was t<» il)c war corre¬ 
spondents themselves to avoid hearty laughter 
from time to lime in spile of the horrors of 
warfare therein described and the :\\vio\ pathos 
of the d^bdclc in the Turkish Army. Incident¬ 
ally Mr. James gives us the nU k names of one 
nr two of the corrcs|X)ndents, Mr. Donovan 
being “Dumpling/* A sh mead-Hart let t “ iIk 
J ew's Harp," and Ward “the diphirnat,*' 
James himself being “ the Centurion." 

'flic next volume Is that of Mr. Ashnicad- 
Harflctt, “With the Turks In Thrace." Here 
wu gel, ns in Mr. James's IxKik, a mixture of 
pathos, suffering bravely endured, M\d light¬ 
hearted accounts of difficulties overcome which 
no one but a war correspondent himself could 
possibly descril>e. One little note in Mr. B;irt- 
icU's rTKnx)ir shows up vi*ry strongly the mis- 
lakes of our Brilish Foreign Office. Ho says r 
“ All other Foreign Emlxtsslcs appear to exist 
for the puqjuM* of helping the suhject.s of tlicir 
respeclivc nations. The British, on the other 
hand, appear to exist for the express purp<ise 
of placing diHieultics in the way of anyone who 
applies to them for assistance, .ind they are 
invariably the worst 4 nformcd as what is 
passing in the country to which they arc 
accredited.** All the correspend**nis agree that 
like great fauli of the Turks was the under¬ 
valuing of their enemies and the want of profMr 
preparation for the war, tlxjsc in aulhnriiy 
.seeming to suppose that the raw* fighting 
materitJ of a nation could be reduced to disri- 
plinr in a day or two. 

The fourth vi^umc is “ The War Pht>K>- 
grapher in 1 *hrac<^," by Herbert F. Baldwin. 
Neither of the other correspondents men! inns 
Mr. Baldwin, tlmugh both occasionally speak 
of ;i cinematograph man. Mr. Baldwin cer¬ 
tainly is not to he despised. His photf^raphs 
arc very good indeed, the Icficrpres.s accom¬ 
panying ,them giving just the Information 
needed to explain his pictures, and as he 
appears to have been new to w'ar, the horrible, 
side of It naturally struck him to the heart. 
Describing the retreat from I.ule Bnrgns, he 
siiys: “ C.nvalry patrols were rounding up 

slr.agglers, beating and slashing them unmerci¬ 
fully with the smiJl hide whips they carried. It 
was mil a prctly sight lo photograph, but it is 
deserving of mention as an example of the olher 
side of ihc pAClure, which is apt to he forgotten 
by those wlwise talk U of the glory of a soldier's 
life. I hope I shall never again see wounded 
and fallen men lashed in the same brutal fashion 
to drive them back into the ranks.*' 



PESTS AND.PYGMIES.* 

The Bnii$ih and German portions of New 
(iuinca have been well explored» but of the 
Dutch territory little is known, and on reading 
the book before us it is easy to understand why 
this is the case. The tliirk jungle, through 
which a passage can only be made along the 
rivers, and where it rains for ,^30 days out of 
the 365, W'ith MI) average rainfall of 2) inches 
per day, together with innumerable insect and 
animal pests, make life practically impossible 
for white men. A description of a few of the 
insects alone is enough to deter the very 
bravest:— 

Over tlw) (lark and sln(*nant ]KX)Is, on the mud* 
banks and in Iho forest, hover clouds of mos<|ui(oes. 
whoM ruling luktinct, wc Wurnl to our coal, U the 
quest for huniaii blood. ... In addition lu these 
pests, Woc^K's dangk’ from every leaf and branch, 
unmediately .iltncliiiig llivmselves to any pari of the 
body with wMch they roine in vonlnrt, and, as 1 
veruy believe, dropping on iltc ^sayfarvf when passing 
beneath, nllrucied m«Tdy by thr scent of bltxx). 
The worst i»f .ifl places for them to attach ihvnitcivcs 
is Ok; eyeball. So light and unsuspected Is their 
attiKk ihnt on several occasions tsro or throe crrpl 
between the «yelklR without their presence being dc> 
K^cted, and the first intiinadon received was the 
blurring of thr> vision. A very severe inflammation 
of ihe eyes is the result. 

1*he woTbl of oil these in^t plagues, however, are 
the bluebotili's, which arc of Immense siae. What 
they live on is a mystery, but they exist in millions, 
attacking wdth ferocity any food left uncovered for 
a aooond, and swarming In clouds u|ion any blanket 
or discarded m licle of clothing. Absorbed in the om 
idea of finding a suitabk* spot on which to deposit 
Ihtir eggs . . and if any succeim has been 

met with, the ova become grubs before the morning, 
a never-lo-bc-forgolten reminder of what a moment’s 
forgetfulness means. 

There arc besides many other pests of a lesser 
degree of ohnoxiousness. The only relieving 
feature in the w.ny of nnimnl life arc the birds, 
of which a large number with the most heaut]- 
ful plumage exist in the jungle. 

Tile book Is an .account uf the W(H'k done by 
an English expedition which was sent to New 
Guinea with the object of collecting zodogical 
specimens and at the same time making a survey 
oi the country up 10 the Cartensr Mountains. 

Though the expedition did not succeed in 
pewtniting as far as was originally hoped, 
owing to the srk’clion of the wrong river as 
the line of altack, still the results were very 
satisfactory, when the inefficiency of the crx^ie 
bearers and the numerous other obstacles that 
had to be overr ome :ire taken Info account. 

f^wd of thr Guinea Fygmus. By 
Captain p. G. Rawling. ( 5 >celcy, Service and 
Co. t6s. oct.) 


The most interesting discovery was that of a 
tribeof pygmies, who inhabit the foot-hills of the 
Ciirtcnsz range. These pygmies, who are, if any* 
thing, a little mure advancid in civilisation th^ 
the coast tribes, live chiefly by hunting (their 
weapon being the bow and arrow), augmented 
by a Uttic cultivation. Their life, however, is one 
long struggle for existence. Tlic explorers only 
succeeded in examining the men, as the women 
were kept hidden in the forest, and not even 
the largi'st bribes would induce tlic men to pro¬ 
duce them- The men were of an average 
height of 4 fu 8} in. 

The Kw>k is very inlereslingly written, nnd 
gives a vivid .iccount of the manniTs and cus¬ 
toms of the native tribes the travellers encoun¬ 
tered. These* tribes differ considerihly fnrm the 
other New Guinea natives, and are of a dis¬ 
tinctly lower type. 


THE BUDDHA-THOUGHT.* 

This account of the Buddha-Thought by 
one of it.s foremost cxixmenls, translated 
from the German by Bhikklu Silnearu, 
is written neither for the indifferent nor 
for blind believers, but for unprejudiced 
thinkers. Says M. Da hike: That I am here 
IS a given fact - no breach would have y.iwned 
in tlio structure of the world if I were not h(!re; 
hut lieiiig here, all turns upon itow 1 (xmduct 
myself. The essence of all morality is to be 
found in selflessness, and the natural capacity 
of mankind for mor.nlity and rcligkin con?dsts 
altogether of what pertains to the emotions." 

Mr. Dahlke then explains that this emotional 
senseis not genuine morality, which should have 
its root in cognition. He also points out that 
the Karma te.'iching is (Ustinctively th.al of 
Buddha, and is not to be confounded with the 
teaching of the transmigrulion of the sutil found 
in pantheistic systems. One statcnM;at he 
makes is that individual " beginnlng-Iessnes$ " 
is the key-word, the guiding due to the Buddha- 
T*boughf. 

Reading carefully, the conclusion to be drawn 
fmm the book is that Buddhism is only of use 
to the practiral man just so far as it agrees 
with true Christianity; for the morality of a 

Christi.an is social in essenre: bis duty is not 
only to lift himself higher, but to help others 
to a similar uplifting, whilst the morality of 
Buddhism is individual in its essence, the duly 
enforced being so to fashion the present life 
that the following life may he a higher one. 

* Buddhism and Science. By Paul Dahlke. 
Translated by Bhikklu Silacara. (Macmillan 
and Co ys. fid. net.) 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


FICTION. 

New Wine and Old Bottles. By Coflsl^ncv Sn>^ley. 
(T. Fidier Unwin. 6s.) 

A duJidous story, with on old^fosliioned vUki|(e in 
the Cots wolds for back^und. llicre ia any 
amount of quiet fun, a hiikt of a terrible scandal, 
and 0 5 endish plot, wlvcli reserve ihemaelvcs into 
-^ut that would be giving uuuy the plot. 

hvery Man's Desire. By Mary Gaunt. (Wornor 
l«auric. 6s.) 

None tun'd lo bt told ihai Mr^. GuuntV picture's 
of life ilk We^t Africa arc such tlutt the reader 
is transported into that land of trt>p(cal forests, 
torrential rains, and blinding; sunshine. Thi* plot 
of Uh; story concerns four pet>t)le whose marriu^e^. 
are certainly not made in Heuvon. Nay 1 the spite* 
ful, lyiii^i little cat I and the m'IBsIi, <li»>ioiu»urabkr 
nuin, who are each mated willi n iiubk piirtiRr, 
arc even " unco’ bud” fur this world. TIv story 
is a compelling one, oven though it noutd seem 
that Mrs. Gaunt’s tuKierlying idea is that a man 
desires mure than one uilo; Ih* oflrn hills in 
love with a woman for her prdtincss and deiicn* 
dcncc, and then Rnds that his greater nerd is for 
a companion. 

Srekers Everyone. By B«sitricc Kvlalon. (LA»iig. 
Os.) 

The character of AUcm is drawn witli skill, and 
the main idea la kept in view oil through. The 
ptK'ps given into the dramatic world are not at all 
lurid i und if there is soii>e4hing (d the scnii* 
mental in tite story, k is e&aclly in keeping with 
the idea of seeking the right meaning fk life and 
that love should dominate. 

1 'Turn o 1 it%€ Tide. By R. Penley. (John Long. 
69 .) 

A satisfying novel, the charactrrs largely behmg* 
ing to the musical^comcdy stage. In it we road 
of a reformed rake who makes a good husband 
and a reformed flirt who turns out to be a very 
excellent wife. 

The Hours of the Other World. By Violet Tweedale. 
(John Lwg. 6s.) 

In this psychic no^el of great power and fine 
characterisation Sir Paul and Uidy Aston Heriot 
take on lease an old country manor house which 
has been left untenaoted W a length of time 
because it has be<w haunted. Daphne Heriot is 
quite sure that the two lovera whe^ wraiths are 
90 frequently visible have some sad secret to tell, 
which makes them haunt the scenes of a fonner 
life, and resolves to help them if tliU can possibly 
be done. In telling the story she gives a large 
amount of information about the reasons for 
psychic phenomena, so that, though full of inu- 
dent, the story is not a light one and demands a 
thoughtful reader. 


Tttr /V«rl .SVrMigcf. By Pvggy \\‘«'bUng. (M^lhiien. 

6s.) 

One of the iiKHt charmiiig of ihis author's books. 
It is refreshing to read of (bo quin, gentle life 
of Nannie, (he Pearl Stringer, un uciiipation of 
which so little is known. Her love poem, (hough 
It has nnt n conventional ending, is beautiful, 
and of the characters wlio circle round her each 
one possesses an individuality which will give a 
longer life llum usual to lliis wclMold story. 

Ah Affair of State. By J. C*. Snniih. (MiHhiu'ji. 68.) 
A political novel wliich demands a HCit>iid reading 
before its full HlIrHction is felt. 'Hie suppohliiim 
i» that wiUim a shod fMTiod of time th^« will 
be a war to I he death betwtwn ilie aristocratic 
few of the country und titc |irok.taruit. Just at 
tiK* riglM lime a member who has risen from the 
ranks ojkI cotuc into lltc House as one of the 
extreme Radical petrty, rc'aliacs iliat government 
by un uninsiructvd majority w<mld be ruin, and 
thul a special clause in n Bill (hen before the 
House, must be rejected. He is led lo see this 
by the wife of his leadtr. In his AbsorpUon in 
pobiical m.oltcrs Ik bus not jculiKcd (liat his own 
wife U slipping away from him, ond hence a 
tragedy which is really mediaeval. The interest 
of (he novel lies in the hlrUs given that socnc of 
(he characters arc drawn from modern life. 
Clause 9, for instance, might well be the 
Osborne judgment, except that tlw dale given is 
a few years hence. 

tJneonvctiJional Matty. By Joseph Adams. (Meiiiucn. 

Os.) 

A story rqiletc with oil the charm and poetic 
houuiy of Clew Bay and its 365 Islands. The plot 
is slight; no one wlw reads with an unpreju* 
diced mind could avoid sedng the side of the 
Home RuUcs, just as no one who has ever heard 
the ** keen ” of the emigrants and their friends 
could ever forget its paUioa 

The iiedeetnrr. By Ken^ Bnxin. (Stanley Paul. 

68 .) 

This modern stitry oi Davld4^ Birot, the young 
scboolmistrehs, and her induemx’ ovur the life of 
the little French village In which her work was 
done, has a singular interest, partly bccauM the 
foreign life and atmosphere arc somewdiat strange 
to us. In (he village a mason of some intellect 

and strength of character ha^ been living with 

a widow who earns her living as a charwoman. 
To our eyes (here seems no reason why he should 
ha^ done so. She Is not an attractive person.* 
Davidde is a fine character, har great trouble 
being that she is forbidden to teach her flock the 
rdigious beliefs which liavc helped her. Her 
growing love for the young workman and his 
final redemption through, that love is well told. 
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Tht Cottage in the Chine. I)y Headon Hill. 

(Ward Ixirk and Co. 6s.) 

An unconnnon <k't«cUv€ >iory, which ({ixs with 
a ywLng. Moreover, it w.'is not written merely 
to amuse readers, bul also lo point out the mad- 
nes.s of the quiet withdrawal from ihiir posts— 
whii'h has been Roinji on lor y«*r» pint—of «»ur 
<'0;iitt^uards, those wide*awake &uik>rs wh(Me 
guardianship of our coasts cm in no way be 
rq>lacod. 

'i he Love pi rale, iiy C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 

(Methuen. 6s.) 

One of Mr. and Mr«. Willmmson’s fascinating 
novels lelUng ilu' slory of a man in Calif, •rina, a 
worker iiitd u ilreanor, ond & wonuan from the Old 
World wh<», rnurrUxI in tuimeonly, was on the way 
Ig ilie .Stales lui* a rest. The Golden Gate is the 
Port of AdvenUire wlwrc every unexpected thing 
con happen. What the reader would expect and 
gets is a love story with a lew difhcuUks thrown 
in, and ilie most delightful descriptions of CulU 
fornia and tlte Yosvmho Valley. 

The SifoUing .Voinl. Uy Kafnd Sabatini. (Stanley 

Paul. 6s.) 

|x)w«t1uJ rtgmmct, describing an Italinn youth 
vowed by liis naxlicr to u monastic life in groii* 
tude for the dtrlivcrnnce of his fatlicr from a 
terrible jicril. '1116 picture of tla* grew I lengths to 
which a woman run go wlicu bigotry has taken 
hgld of her ih strongly drown, and the irony of a 
vow given because of a hi^hand's dellvcranre, 
the oirrying out of which separated them in wwl 
and spirit, is A novel Ihing. As always, the des* 
it) pi ions of jxtiplc and country are capital. 

Wulecomhe Fair. By Kden Phillpotts. 

Murray. 6s.) 

l1iis delightful I'omedy of Dortmour was pbnnrd 
more Ihuii twenty years ago, Mr. PUKjtotls tells 
US, and both country and charaotr^s arc, in a 
measure, huuiliur. Inrre is no parl'u ulur f>lot; it 
is not tremendously exciting, but no one would 
wish jt lu 1>e shortened by n line, for il U ns 
if the reader wore carried back lo a loved birth¬ 
place, and there met and gos»pcd wilh all sorts 
and conditions of men and women about all tlie 
p(>o})le who have ever lived there during has life¬ 
time or liad had any intention of living (here. 
The dying man whose one idea pros to have 
a cltanco of killing somcfhiAg before hts life 
ends, anil the seriocomic tragedy which ensues; 
the marital Irtnihlcs of the Pierces and the vill.igo 
]>unishtnent of the woman; the Shillingfords. 
father and daugl^crs, and the suitors of the 
latter; the widower who thinks he has only to 
throw the Ivindkerchirf tn get again a submissive 
wife, and then vainly throws it and is utterly 
dumbfounded, all belong to Wldecombe; and Mr. 
Phillpotts has not diNcitvered them—he has only 
just reminded us of tb^r csistence in his inimit¬ 
able fashion. As for Tryphena, who ought to be 
the heroine, she just forms a charming back¬ 
ground and serves the purpose of her creation by 
1 >nni) ihe cause of our making another jotamey 
to DaAmoor. 


Cheer/ul Craft By K. Andom. (Stanley Paul and 
Ca 6s.) 

I'his is a change from the kind of book that we 
are uf«d to getting from Mi. Andom, and scarcely 
a change for the belter, 'llie tale is exciting and 
full of inddenr, but more jinpnssible than most 
tales*of adventure. It tells of a derk who is 
i^st away on nn Ulnnd with the son (d rich 
finrents. I'he latter goes mod, and on returning 
to Engi.md the clerk impersunatos him and builda 
up n sucic'isful career by his impristurc. One 
miss(*s the brtxid nnd farcical humour of Mr. 
Aiidnni’s other stories. 

Thr Dc.tfiny of Claude, By May Wynne. (Stanley 
Paul, hs.) 

T]>c lumine uf this cn^Mlal liixtnriiol story refuses 
to Im' placed in n convt'nl againsi her wish, and 
escapes from home in the dr<*ss of a page. Her 
arrival at the house of a girl friend living In the 
Valk7 of the Ixiire is but (lie com men cement of 
a series erf adventures which bring her into contact 
with lh« Court of FrAiuv*, Mnry of Scot bn d, 
and the Guises just before (he massacre of the 
Huguenots. 

77 ic Only Pri.wM. Uy Elkn Ada Smith. (John Long. 

6 ..) 

.\ novel with uncommonly strong points and gr>od 
charactvrUaijoii. 'J'he (dot of the story is con¬ 
cerned with the wrong«doing of a man innately 6ne 
and courageous, but tempted to Kteal tile fame of 
.mother author. He succumbs, shumc results, and 
by a brave death the wrong-doer makes the only 
r<'parnlion possible. 

A Masquerade and a M<>naslvry. By Annie Weaver. 
(Ji^n l.ong. 6s.) 

In which M.'iric uf WuJdenburg st^iops to corK|uor. 
and hearing Lhat a neighbouring prince despises 
her, wins him in tlH* guise of a bandit's daughler. 
A nH'iudrama wilh bughable interludes. 

The i.elibacy of Morris Kanf. By V. Conway- 
Gordon. (Holden and Hardinghani. 6s.) 

A somewhat singul.v story involving a bve Affair in 
which at a critienl moment it is (supposed that (be 
lover is Ihe illegitimate son of I be falher of the 
girl. The waking up of this difficulty ;ind its solu¬ 
tion gives opportunity for several curious psycho¬ 
logical studies. 

The Honey Star. By Tirknor Edwardos. (Hutchin. 
son. 6s.) 

A charming novel by the .author of The Lore of 
Ihe Honey-Bee. The scene is laid in a Sussex 
village. There is. much inkTesting talk about bees 
and Sirius, which is called Honey Star. All 
this as A b.ickground (o two deli^tful love stories 
and a di'scription of a man's sudden falling in love 
which would seem quite according to fiction *' 
if one had not come across a similar occurrence 
in real life. The studies of village people ere most 
interesting. 

Tfcirt's Case. By E. C. Bentley. (Kelson, as. 
net.) 

A singularly clever detective story with a happy 
dedication (o G. K. Cbesietton. 



Books im Briej?. 


i 7 i;gui^cl. By Mrs. J. O. Arnold. (Metbuen. Os.) 
An enterluining and thoughtful nov«l in which U 
told the story of a young girl wbo, hating poverty» 
throws over the Iov« natural to her youth and 
marrkss a man who has been a second father lo 
her lover. Vhe putltos of the story chiefly conceni» 
the husband, for wlieti ileatrice Dacre in bitter 
repentance would have ^nt lierself to make his 
life happy it is too late, tier repentance kads her 
to a noble odflessness. 

A Tartar'i Love, by G. Vsirtdde Orshanski. (Long. 

6 «.) 

A story wdl worth reading by all who wish to get 
some insight into Kusaian life. The events take 
place in South Russia, on the borders of the Black 
Sen, where Tartar. Kussuin, Turk, and many 
other IIalienulitil's freely iiuermingk:. 

BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 

Ca^fam Scoff's Message to Kndland. (St. Calhe> 
rinc Press, is, net.) 

A link* bookk*! issui-d tOHt free by publisher and 
authors in order to bring In ntuney to the Scott 
Fund, and as a patbutically inureulng memorial 
of some of England's heniCM. 'Vtu: four phoio- 
grnpha inserted are bcnulifully execukd. 

Soliiicf and Aviator. By Ethel Hiiniilton. (C. W- 
Daniel, is. rict.) 

Copiuin Futrick HanlUion, whose tragic death 
with l.icukaajii Wyrms-Siuart at Gravely last 
September, by the fall of his too h.p. Depcfdusvin 
monopUuie. shocked EnglaiKJ, wa» one of theublvsl 
members of the Royal Plying Corps. This louch> 
ing memoir by hi« sister of the last few months of 
his life shows (hat he was also a fearless soldier 
and a modest, gallant gentloman. 

Dr. Ame and ''ifule EriJanitia.’' By William Hay* 
man Cummings. (Novello and Co.) 

An account of the life of Dr. Ame which perhaps 
does not greatly inierewt us in the man himself. 
This matters little, however, as his muac will 
never allow him to be forgotten. It is only the 
latter part of the book which 1 $ devoted tu Rule 
liritanoia,’* ar>d of (his a very full account Is 
given, logetber with a copy of the original score. 
The book is well illustrated; there are several 
photos of Dr. Arne and a fine reproduction of 
CUcfden as it was in 1740 when the then IVincc 
of Woles celebrated the anniversary of the birth 
of the Princess Augusta, and wheru the masque 
of Alfred in which Rule Britannia ** occurs was 
performed. 

d’avtr and Hrr Treasurrt. Ry Elhel Btcknell. 
(MetbucDi. 5s.) 

'The writer of this handy Utile guide obviously 
knows her subject extremely well. She devotus 
more attention than usual to the smaller and less 
welUknown collections and monuments of Parts, 
and a section dealing with the environs is added. 
The illustrations are clear and well chosen; (here 
are also two plans and a map. 
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The Enroftean in ludta. By H. Hervpy. (Stanley 
Paul and Co. us. Gd. not.) 

A di-rf'ripiitMi of ilu* various lyjHs nf PurDpeun 
found in Indki. wrirton iu :% mildly liuniimnjs 
vrm, oaJi lyjx.* being illnMaifitl by an aiicrdoio, 
snut of whicli are quite good, 

fWiefa in /ndia. By Q. Douglnv (llodckT .incl 
h lough tun. 6s.) 

Written in the form of Hu*js it giws ihc ex- 
periencc's of an English girl in In din. The portion 
describing her adventures in ilk: counij y districts 
is ink resting anti amusing. 

Th^cr Yt'ars in the Ulrynu Desert. By J. C. Ewnid 
Kails. jransLiiod by lilizaligih U‘e. (V. V\thvr 
Unwin. 15*. net.) 

Ilerr KalU was a nKinUr of ihc KHulTman expe. 
lilt inn which in July. 11)05, discovered the longdost 
early Chrivlian siniclupry of hi. Mcnan, the 
EgyptS.in nnlionul saint, in ih<‘ Ubynii Desert. 
This book I cl Is the rxirenu'ly in I cresting story of 
(he (rials of Ihe ex^K'diiioti in iIm* iX'scrl, (he ilis- 
c«m*ry of llv' Temple, and (lie M(b»i‘c|ucnt two 
years sjK'iit in exploration and excavaJion. There 
arc (>4 illustraliims, hur rlv* absence of jnapa and 
plans of any kind is (o Im* regretted. 

FOR GENERAL RKADING. 

//oM* EiK'ftfm/ SitveA CUhia. By J. Mnegowan. 
(T. Fisher Unwin, tos. 6d. net.) 

How lililK oik‘ Tcalisi's whal is going on out^ido 
one's own splwre. Kew of u*i think of thr dek*- 
noratiirti to China, as a fuitioo, which fooi-hiitdiog 
caused. In ihis intiresliog Uxik if rs pic¬ 
tured with skill and fervmir, Init tJu* modest title 
does not kid the r<‘a<k*r In iiisprcf Mr. Maegowan 
and Ids wife of the piirt llwy played in calling 
puMie attention to the ev'll by the fornuitkm <if 
Oic Heavenly Foot Socioties. Tb« ilhiMrations 
dqirrting Chinese life are very good, but have no! 
always a cooncclton with the leltirprcss. 

Tfu Fate of Empires. By A. J. Hubbard. (Long, 
man. 6 a. fid. net.) 

Written to show that the appcaranci: of Socialism 
has coitKided again and ogain with .i failure in the 
birth-r.ite, and that tJie position of any civilisntion 
IS critical when it rcaclws a point at whicli they 
arc stmulfhneously ntaitifcsJed. A sampk* of the 
plan of the work is b»‘«l <!howo by lh« headings of 
the chapters, as for ir>Rlance;—‘ITic lifelong self. 
Mcrifice of a rational being cannot be justified on 
geoccnlHc grounds; or. While unlimited competi¬ 
tion is socially immoral, cotnpciiiive methods fur¬ 
nishing liberty and non-competitive furnishing law, 
should each be uken as the complemem one of tl^ 
other. 

Smilhets. By Arthur E. Copping. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. IS. net) 

A very interesting .account of (he work done by 
the Barnardo Homes in eroding boys and girls to 
Canad.1. S mil hers’ experiences ore given from tht 
(ime he was rescued in London until he was 
happily apprenticed to a farmer in Ontario. 
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The Story of the King's fJighvay. By Sydney and 
Beatrice Webb. (Longmane and Co. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

The authors have laid the public undt r an oUi^a* 
tion by their exhau.K(ive and fascinating sJudy of 
a aubje<^ b^ical from the days of Bondiica until 
the prc«enl lime. They cull k a prosaic talc, 
poMibly because they havv left out llx: Mtngs of 
Chaucer's pilgrims ns NvrII as the swrar*words 
winch we know ofren sprinkled the mxalled 
rnuds. which were (if tort inoru like jnorass4'!<. In 
1750 we ore tofd rluil the pct>plc of ||or5.haTn 
complaioisj to PnrUunu ni tluit wlien they' ticrdcd 
to drive to they h.id to go down ibe 

OKiat and round by Canterbury. Why the King’s 
Highway? Bvcnusie cite King's )Vaic was im>c 
fur ull jiicn and all pl;j<v^, but (^otfsKsI in a 
special manner the Kiug% Highway. Space falls 
for the telling oi xhc limv when |>uris1»es calksJ 
upon the Iiihubiionl^ to nsne out in jkmc 10 
mend I he r<xid.s: of I'd ford the 1 oiler and Mara- 
dam th(‘ Magi cum; or ilic anoitialk's of the turn- 
pikr« or of the KHmccs riots. Maroebm it was 
wIk> MTt u|> the maxim Cluit '* mads nuist be made 
to uccixiimudute tlie iruflir. tioi iltc Irafhc regu- 
ktfed In tireserv* tlie muds.** Ii would MX'ni that 
this maxim Is not cjuitc understood even nowl 
Kor ull ixmccTJiiHl In IIk* ude^unte prcporaiioii of 
our roatlways, in llm statislics, Ads of i’arha- 
mcnls, <Xc., which concern them, this book must 
be of real value. 

/»i^fe.\>ivMrA UN if Opipion^. By George Moore. 
(Laurie. 6 h. nof.j 

The M>cnnd volunu* of the editUm of the author’x 
airly works, 0 book which, ns is wdl known, 
is Ruppased to have ** dived after him ** during 
the flood of public disfavour caused by " Spring 
Days,*' and to have bfoogl>t him to shore. Tbew^ 
can be rx> question of the superiority of '* liiv 
pressions and Opinions.** wh*ch denis ihicAy with 
foreign writers, our drunviilNts, the need of a 
nailunaJ thoatre, etc. 

BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

T!>e bist doaen issued of " The People's Books ** 
(Messrs. Jack, 6d. net) is a wonderful collection. 
We give ibe list simply, for it is nut possible to 
say that one surpasses the other, experts in the 
several subjects saying of each : this is very 
good,'* " wonderfully complete,” etc., etc. ZovUigy 
is by Professor Mncbride. Pxyehohgy. by H. J. 
Watt, the chapter on memory being lypiml. Pond 
Life is by E. C. Ash, the index being a valuable 
adjunct. Every-Day Law. by J. J. Adonis, also 
rejuieeR in an index. Turkey and the Eaelom 
Question, by John Macdonald, tells In simple, 
dinici i.’ingungt* wIkto iht' c;mccr Is and when 
it had its >rigin. Thr Nature of Mathematics. 
by P. Jourdain, shows tlwt the most prosaic of 
sysrenis has an inmr core of poetry. The Bible 
•and Criticism, H'r'.lingtcn, CecQ Rhodes. 
NieUsehe, Wordsrtorih and an Atlas make up 
the redt oi a v,*ilu«ble conipiUtion of up-to-date 
Infcrmoiuon. 


SCIENCE, HEALTH & RELIGION 

The Origin of Life, By Charlton Bascian, F.R.S. 
(Watts and Co. 30. 6d. net.) 

A set of purely adcnlidc papers dealing with the 
experiments performed by the author, In which he 
obtaincxl bacteria in saline solutions which hnd 
been superheated in hermetically sealed and stcri- 
likod vessels. These bacteria, according to the 
author, furniidt pmnf of tlie spontaneous creation 
of life from noo-living matter. 

Health Through Diet. By Kenneth G. Haig. 
(Meihucn. 3a. 6d. net.) 

Conlahis the full dclails of the diclary of the 
author, together with his perstnial experiences, 
the replies to the many quesiloiui ,nddressed to 
him, etc., etc. He, of course, proclaims o vege¬ 
tarian diet. 

Iff. Tltomas Dutton, in hU lUgestuin and Piet 
(Wolter Scott, as. net), advocates riieut In 
moderation. 

fCrfiner'j Book of the 7 abf«. (Kettiter's Limited.) 
Is k possible to find food for the imagination in a 
cookery book? Koad this second edition of 
Kettner, a book for the general reader as wall os 
the gastronooK, and you will say, Yes,** for 
you will find the poetic derivation of many a 
common food term, how to turn sprats into roacs, 
make a perfcci mayonnaise, and so on. 

U'inds of Oocirme. By G. Santayaiui. (J. M. 
Deal. 6a. net.) 

These studies in contem|)orary opinion give, from 
Ibe writer's point of view, the philosophy of 
Hvnri Bergson, Bertrand Russell, ShclUty, and 
others. They are, and profess to >e, pagan in 
their outlook, which will not. however, dcslruy 
their usefulness to the thinker. In the opening 
chnpiij on the intdleciuid temper of the age, we 
find such remarks as (hat ** Liberalism had been 
•mpposed lu advocate Liberty; but what the ad¬ 
vanced parlies that still call themselves Liberal 
now advocate is control; control over property, 
Ir.idc, wages, hours of work, meat and drink, 
amuxemcnls, and in a truly advanced country like 
France control over education and religion**; or 
again. ” the mind is not the cause of our actions, 
but the effect.” We may not agree with the 
opinions expressed, but they are thought-c«n- 
peJling. 

. 466 a« Effcndi, His /i/e and Teaettings. By Myron 
Phelps. (Putnam. 6s. net.) 

A most imeiesting survey of the Baha, his people, 
connect ions, and his country so far as it affects his 
leaching, together with many chapters the suU 
jccis of which are the Baha*8 teaching and his dis¬ 
courses. The author always spells the word 
” Beha.** 

Man's IJfe in and Other Worlds. By Annie 
Besant (TbeoaophlcaJ Publishing House, la.) 
l>eecribes the meaning of death, the astra) world 
and the mental world after death, and Uk idea of 
perpetual general life. 



Books in Brief. 
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The Theology of the Church of England. By F. W. 
Worsky. (Chapman and Half. ya. 6d. net.) 
fn the preface It is stated that the Book of Com. 
mon Prayer is filled with Catholic tradition, and in 
the introduction we read that in order to under* 
etand the teaching of the Church of England we 
must trace as briefly as may be the history of the 
Book of Common Prayer af>d that of the Thirty- 
nine Articles. That U really the task which the 
author sets out to fulfill and does il well. 

ffeirgton tn China. By J. M. dc Groot. (Putnam. 
in. net.) 

One of a series of American lectures on the History 
of Religions, 'rhe sub-tilk is Universism a key to 
the study of Taohm and Confucianism, 'llils 
naturally Implies u certain amount of information 
about China, its aspects and liternture. The slate* 
ments and arguments arc Illustrated by excerpts 
translated from various Chinese bi>ok.n. 

Oeomancy, By Frans Hartmann. (kydiT. ys. 6d. 
nH.) 

A singular book, giving the art of divining hv 
punctuntion according io C<»rneUuft Agrippa, it 
shows 1)0w to find Ihe planatory hour, in order 
(0 1x1 able to p.ay imporUmve to the constcllatiou 
llx^n reigning. 

POETRY AND ART. 

Songs of the Dead End. By Patrick Magill. (The 
Year Book Press, y. bd. oet.) 

A cry fruiii tiio underwork!. Ciude. powerful, 
pavsioruiir. oau} urrqual, llx'ie poems demand a 
reading. 

Hcfrn Eedeeinrd. and Other Poems. By Maurice 
Hewlett. (Macmillan. 43. 6d. net.) 
l*hc story of Helen of Truy provides an apparently 
inexhaustible thoiiie, and in this volunie still an¬ 
other version <ircujiie$ pride of place. Maurice 
Hewlett, whether he writes about present, 
mediaeval, or anciont history, interprets in his 
inimitable way tl)c passions and emotions which 
have swayc<l the destinies of mankind since thu 
world bcg;ui. Music itself is the description of 
the “ Old House ” : 

Mossy grev stands the house, four^uare to the 
wind. 

Embosomed in the hilU. The garden old 
Of yew and box and fishpond spe.iks her mind. 
Sweet-ordered, quaint, recluse, f<dd within fold 
Of quietness; hut tnie and cf^ico and kind^ 

A sober casket for a heart of geld. 

7 'hp Year's An (Hutchinson and Co., 5s. net) 
is the thirty-fourth Issue of this cnndi«e qatunve 
of all matters relating to painting, sculpture, en¬ 
graving, architecture, and schools of design which 
have occurred during the year 1912. It is interest* 
ing to the outsider aa w«il as to Ihe professional. 
The engravings of certain articles ^ vertu are 
very 6f>e. 

The British Sehoct, by B. V. Lucas (Methuen, 
as. 6d. n«t), Is a dctighlfut anecdotal guide to the 
British section of the National Gallery, with bio- 
graphiet of tbdr sub}ects as well a< of the artists. 


ANNUALS. 

Several new annuals have bevn received. 
Ayres's Lawn Tennis Almanack, price is., is in its 
sixth year; ecliicd by A. Wallis .Myers, Us vnU>e 
will be known to all tcimis players. 

The Hfelhodirt ll*'ho’.» Who (Kelly, 3s. 6d. nci) 
N brought quite up to dato. 

The Direetory (Rudall Carle, 3s. not) 

is ihe sixtv-fimt Keue, and too well known to 
musicians to need recommendution. 

Dod's Parliamentary Companion for 19x3. (Whit¬ 
taker. 3s. Od. net.) 

7^1« tiny volume, with its gilt e<1ge»< .md good 
binding, is an indispensable adrliiMHi to llm library 
of the piditlciafl, t\\e businevx man or tlie s^iciety 
w'lrtnan. The biugrapbets arc intoreetuig rending, 
moreover. 

'* Tfu- Everyman " Rneycloptrdin. •-‘St, 

llie firat (wo volumes of this excellent publii'a- 
tkm have appeam!, and comprise IIh' letters .A nnd 
II up to ** Bridge.” The whole is to be completed 
in twelve volumes, j»rice is. each. The sisc of the 
books is 7 in. by 4^ In., ntid the print, though 
noreswirily siiiall. Is clear. Wtu*ther you want to 
know bow the word '* boycott *' was Inirodui'ed 
Inin the dictkHiary or what are the conifncrcUil 
prodiiciK of Ihonin; in lenrn Mxiiil the* arieriHl 
system or what (1)c c.iikin of (lie aick'r looks like 
•—ask ” Everyman.” In short, lh»' fulle* and 
latest in formatiun which can he compressed into 
6,01X1 ,tioo words will be found in iKese .'>rxl the 
«ui'ceeding volumes. 

The Suffrage Annual and Who's Who (Stanley 
Paul, 6s. net) is a new volume, and contains as 
much authentic infomuilioncc'nrornmg the suffrage' 
socielies and prominent women suffraglixts os was 
jmsdhle (0 obtain at tho momem of going to press. 
The work Is lull of needed in forma lion, and the 
many hundreds of bt<^apliH*s are lnt<restLng. It 
h rather astonishing, howH'yer, to find that no 
mention has been mnde^sx> far as a firsT exaniiiui. 
lion sIkuvs* of Mrs. WoMcuholme Elmy, the 
Viewable w»Mii:in U> whoso mitiiitiw is owing 
almost every woman** Bill of importance of Iw 
osvn generoliixi. Out of sight is oft^'n out of mind, 
but though h<T .nge jiervoits her coming forward 
so much ns formerly, she, of all wwDcn, should 
not hnve been left ouT. 


The Edilion Ndson of famous French works 
(Nelson, i-s.) is further cnricbid by Victor Hugo’s 
Chanson ties Kucs et dcs floi\. hi* drama Crom- 
wUf and Edmond .Aboul’s Lc Nes d'un Notaire, 
with its burle.sque adventun*s of a new nose to 
replace one lost in a dti^l. Tho latest U the 
French version of N«>rinan AngelFs work, Lo 
Grande Iltudoft. 

Tivolivclitlfc hooks have been seni by the Home 
Corresspondenre School (Springfield, Mass., 3$.), 
They arc Short-Story Masterpieces, invaluable to 
sliidf.'nis of modem French literature. From 
Balxac to Analole France they range, and Mr. 
Esenw^n gives short pithy biographic and (trans¬ 
lated] examples of (he work of each one. 
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AERIAL DEFENCE. 

Tnu llftcrwY oi* thk I'kouikm. 

To Ihc Jidilor of 'i m: Kiivjkw of Rpvi* u«. 

Sir,—W hile, In tlefauli of nwre convincing 
uvi<kiirr, llicro is no rtnson 1o 1>C alirriK'U nl I he 
vngiir refw>ri>i of niysirrious iiirships hovering 
over ihu ('tnmiry m 1 yel such stories draw 

nttenlion io ri malU r of the iiimost imporiAnre 
to lliK eiKintry, a inallrr which most of those 
who disruss onr <h“fences apt ici ignore. A 

great tlcal Is txdng s;u<l about the denrienries of 
the Territorials, compulsory sendee, and our 
means of dcfcni'c against inv.ision. Rut thise 
queslious. though of undoubted Importancs*, 
refer to the hypoihctleal ease in which, first, our 
Navy is for stMue reason temporarily non- 
<‘xistcnl; secondly, our Regular Army is prar- 
tieally nil abroad; and if is .supposed that, under 
such circumstances, an enemy afirmpts to 
invade our sliorcs. 

Rut let us take other, more likely, rircum* 
stances. Ix't h he supposed that an enemy 
di“cides that It is worth risking something 1 o 
deal a Mow at (he heart of the 1 Empire. Wc 
may have our p«»\verful Navy inlaet and in its 
plnre,t our entire military forces m<i1iilis<*d .met 
ready. 'I’he sea and llu- land may reiidi’r<'il 
nbsolaicly impassable to an enemy, huf what 
alwul the air? 

A year or two ago, uUn there w-nre hul fe« 
military airships capable of nltaining a really 
servaceahle spcc<|, no serious a I tempt at inva¬ 
sion was likely. Now the matter i.s rapidly 
l>ccoming very diffcismi. Both in permany and 
Franco much practical experience has been 
galiH'd, and these Oovernments are capable of 
judging what is necess.nry and what is practical. 
Wc read various estimates of the sur^ngth >f 
their aeri.'^I navies, hut, witl)Out bothering about 
the cxiui numbers or capabilities of their air- 
cnift. wf! mav consider all the machines hitherto 
built as txang n<>i much more than exp^Timenial. 
It is, however, now evident that these nations 
are taking ilw ma'ier up in all seriousness, and 
arc building real aerial Herts. In the Oerman 
usTimntcs, V i^ re|K»rUd, a sum o( ;f|5O0,O0O is 
to he devoK'd u> the construct hm of .air¬ 
ships. ' This would mean perhaps 20 Inrgc 
rigid vessels ol least as powerful as the Utest 


Zeppelin or Schuttc-Lnnx. These latter are 
rap:iblc of g<ung at a speed of over 50 miles an 
hour, and of carrying some two tons of explo- 
sives, besides machine g^uris for defenw, while 
tlwy can cruise in the air for at least 24 hours 
o,\ end. In France mnlraris have been placed 
f4»r Mven equally large dirigibles with a mini- 
mum spet'd of 405 miles. These fleets will pre- 
surr.ahly he ready for w«»rk wilhin a year. 

N«>w comes the question, What .art we g<ung 
to do under ihc alKive-!iicnii<me<l oonditiems, 
supposing an ntlack is made through the air? 
W'hat if one fine night it were discovered that 
a do/cn enormous hostile airships were floating 
over l«ondon, or Porlsimnilh or other c'cnlre? 
We might, after an h»iur or two, send ri few 
acruplnnes to atlaek these airships, but, apart 
from their nnii-aeroplanc defenre, they might 
Iks a^'Tompanied by a screen of their own aero¬ 
planes, more numerous than all we criuld bring 
Io liear. One old rljrigible we might have 
wrecked, hul .a dozen of Ihe new type would 
not l>e easy Io kno^ k out l>cf(»re they could 
accomplish ll>cir olijrci. It may he said that 
Miinlwlmpplng is uncertain and by no means so 
effective .ns some may think. One or two, or 
even a dozen, bombs may do but little <lamage, 
hul if airships each launched Mune 50 largr; 
lK>mhs, llwre would be a salvo such ns must, 
to ^ay the least, prove Very disi'oneerting (o 
Ihc nerves of us poor wretches below, and 
would be bfuind to do .smne male rial damage. 
And this would not be all. After the detonation 
of STJme hoo powerful bombs in one night, next 
nighi or the night after, the enemy might return 
and “go on doing it “ every day that Ihe wind 
allowed. We could do nothing to prevent them ! 
Kven if such tactieshave not that decisive result 
I ha I wc have b<x*n ;iccuslomed to Consider as 
necessary to defeat, yet, could wc put up with 
such a bomb.ardment day after day without soon 
coming to fenns? 

Tliore IS jicrhaps one reason why the urgency 
of Ihls matter is not more fully recognised. It 
is the cry of ** wolf-“ Tlic Ide.a has so often 
been brought forward bf‘f<^fc. Mr. Wells has 
vividly depicted what wc may expect from 
“war in the air,“ as have others more in 
e.nmcst. But they were a bit premature. 
Hitherto no acriaJ fleet was “ in being.Some 
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even doubted if ^uch w(>u)d ever become n 
reality. Now we huve ch.*in|;cd all thnt. Vet 
the subject is hardly taken seriously. 

It is often asked why we have not gut any of 
the hug’C airships sucli as arc now bi^mini; a 
feature of the oftensivr appliances uf some 
foreign nations. A simple answer may he 
given* Bora use we an* not aggressive and do 
not propose to attack <HlH'r countries through 
the air or (lrf»p tons of expU^sives. For rtiiTC 
tk'fcnce our little airsliips may suffice (if 
numerous enough). Bin the question now arises 
as to whether it Is possible to dcTciid ourselves 
against such attac k and whcihor our only policy 
is not to make oounier«a1 lacks. 

With the Army Esiinialcs ^hn^lly ci>m(ng on 
let. us» with all force, insist upon the absolute 
urgency of this nuilter. Oiir land forces, anti 
even our Navy, must take a back seat in the* 
face of such a question. Do let it be borne in 
mind Ih.at as far as defence is cc»mi*rne<l it Is 
intinilcly more imporlanl for us to have adequate 
aerial tlVfoncc lhan to possess one or two more* 
Druidnoughls ’* or /^o.ooo more men. A hun- 
tlred new aeroplanes or a do/cri new dirigibles 
m.ny make all the difTeTcrH'c lH*ivv«rcu pi^arc and 
defeat. These arc an absolute necessity, but 
their cost, with all appurtenanrx's. need mil 
amount to onc^lcnth that of a new battleship. 

Vours faithfully, 

B. BAi)EN*ri.»WF.i.L. Major. 


NATIONAL FARMS, 

To the Editor o] The Review of Reviews. 

Drak Sir ,—1 do not know whether you arc 
aware of tlK» underrurronts in the I.ahour world, 
of the hold the Syndic.iltst propaganda has on the 
working man- cspecLally the railwayman and 
transport worker. Apiiri from the continual 
agitating of the Syndicalist leaders, including 
Tom Mann and Beo TillcU, a widespread 
organisation is being built up vihioh thrc:iicn» 
.striou.s consequences to ihe country in the event 
of Labour troubles of any magnitude. 

What is happening iu Biytb will show my 
meaning. We arc the principal point of ship¬ 
ment for the Northumbrian coalfield and a rail¬ 
way centre of some size and Importance. Two 
weeks tigo the secrot.'iries of all the Trades 
Unions received a circular letter Inviting their 
brant'hes to send representatives to a private 
meeting at the house of a local Syn<iicalist. On 
attending the delegates had the Syndicalist posi¬ 
tion and view most carefully explained to them, 
and were asked to urge llicir members to sujw 
port this Informal Strike Committee and to 
pledge them selves lo “ down tools in symp?ithy 
if any unit of the loose organisation was 
attacked. 
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You wiU at once grasp the import.nnce of 
this. A repetition of any of the troubles of the 
last ycuir or two and we will be iiw<^lvcd In 
civil war. I l>ear that up and ik)wn the couniry 
(he Syndicalist agents arc carx'.fully UuiUling on 
the same lines, that they arc lM>asling of the 
fact Uiut (heir power is going to enable them to 
force nationali&ilion of (he railways by causing 
strikes. If they arc able to so lower or destroy 
profits, as I r<*cl sure they are, they will 
assua*dly force the companies to hand over their 
undertakings to the Government as the <mly 
alternative to an intolerable silu.atloi). 

On (he oiher side of the question, however, 
things jissumc a more serious as|Ks'f. I.abour 
troubles such as the I>indon IhK'kers' Strike, 
the I.iverjiool Strikes, the Natirmal Rail¬ 
way Strike, and the National Coal Strike, 
have given llte workers an entirely false 
idea <if their |>owcr. These sirikes were 
allovw’d lo go comparatively u richer ked, 
lK*rause up (<> a curtain point such cits- 
Uirhanccs arc the safely-valve through which 
unrest and discontent exhausts itself. It is 
|x>liey lo let disturbances eomc to a liead and 
boil oxer. But had (he country been pushed lo 
a slightly greater ext n me the Grivernmcnl wnuld 
h.avc come down with n heavy ha ml- No 
Governme nt is going lo weigh the grievances of 
a mimirily against the sufferings and hardships 
of u xvholc rtwnmunity. No Government is 
going to hesitate lo shoot down a hundred or 
two strikers if by rkiing so they (ould relieve the 
country fnjm dislocated Ir.adc and starvation. 
Force list'd by slrikcrs wall be welcomed then 
ns giving the necessary excuse for dialling with 
the situation. What the workers fail to grasp 
is the signiri(%ant fact that force is the thing 
which Will soonest bring nhoul (heir undoing, 
that w'liilst they are amateurs a I fighting the 
G»jvernmeni can outnumber them by Icn lo’one 
xvith men trained to the game. 

Would it not be well for vou to work in 
along with your sclicmc for agnruhur.il n'form 
a plan for obviating the abxivc <langer? Two 
things will precipitate tin* crisis, unemployment 
and bad condilifuis and low wages. If unem¬ 
ployment iviuld Imi lessened to flic point of not 
mattering, and if trade could lx: increased and 
larger opportunities for f»dep< n<l€nt careers and 
money earning given, the bottom would drop 
out of (his insidious pbn for a universal smash. 

t have thought (Kings out on these lines. 
Most County Councils possess an cxpeTdmcnt.nl 
f.nrm. Beginning with this a.s a centre, could 

scope not be widened, could it not be made a 
phcc for reluming men to the land and for 
training men to agricultuml pursuits? Take 
the able-bodied from the workhouses, the 
workless from the streets of our towns, the 




youngsters who want to go in for farming, etc., 
but who have no opportunityi everyone who is 
desirous of going to, or returning lo, the country 
and put them to work on the county farm. )f 
they proved themselves capable, a fostering 
system of small holdings, agricultunil banks, 
and coopi^ralivc eiTnri fn rhe purchase and um* 
of nvichinery, etc., would spce<]i]y settle on thi* 
land an agricultural population in excess of any 
it has hold hitherto^ 

By supplying the Army and Navy, work* 
houses, liospitals, r<*romiatoric.s, training-ships, 
sc)kx>] feeding (x.‘nrn*s and nnitonal and muni¬ 
cipal institutions with trwai and vegetable:, and 
fruit, the iX)unty farm might be made as a pre¬ 
liminary nearly self-supportiug. 1 believe that in 
one of the southern counties the Cicrmans have 
a farm which helps needy anti indigent Germans 
and wliich pays in spite of il>r fact that its 
produce has to compelc* for a market. 

Now, when the country is enjoying nnlx>undcd 
prosperity, Is the lime ti> prqiarc rt>r the lean 
years. Country men wlu» rrKne lo the towns and 
meet with disappointment would, In the majoniy 
of instances, return only too gladly to the land 
were the means afforded them. As things are, 
onct: in the NAvns and they are tike ratseauglii 
in a trap. Put into operation, a scheme on these 
lines would relieve the binges fed labour market, 
making eunditions and wages Kef ter and bigger 
for (l«)se whn remain, and llu* raising of ciur <wvn 
food supply would mean practically the creation 
of a new and cxhaustless field of lalx>ur and 
universal welllx'ing for those rngagi'd in it and 
the rounlry generally. 

To make the scheme still more comprehensive 
reclamation might be included in it. In the 
February Review ov RrviI'Ws you esiimaif* 
that “ there are some thirteen millions of mrvs 
of rough grazing bind whirl i await reclamaliim 
with a very adeqiratr enhancement of rent 
value.s.” And speaking in Newcastle recently 
Norman Aiigell stated ihaf ai a cost of ten 
millions the mouth of the Wsi.sh might be closed 
md tens of thousands of acres of very good land 
reclaimed. Even If such a srlicmc did not pay, 
it would be worth trying; better be a million or 
io out of pocket through the failure of such a 
«henic than several millions through Aiing 
nothing. If it succeeded, or only partially sue- 
•ceded, wc woubl He in pocket by <**>unlless 
ives, by trade and wages and profits saved, by 
lot having to waste money on temporary relief 
Tien sures. There would ahvays be ihe satisfac¬ 
tion nf having helped some hundreds to a new 
apening .ns well as the satisfaction of having 
nereased the re^iurces of England. 

Hclievv me to lie, 

' Yours truly. 

BIyth-hy-*Sea. Ekncst WHARRrBR-SoirLSBV. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE BARS 

THE WAY. 

To ihe Editor oj TiiB Review or Reviews. 

Sir,—M ay I offer you my humble congratuln- 
lions on teing perhaps the first lo bring 
definitely before the public the question of ihe 
Monroe Doctrine. I trust that you will con¬ 
tinue to discusA the subject, as it is one on 
which the public needs enlightenment. 

Would it he a good thing or a bad thing for 
England if G^rrmany colonised Brazil? Surely 
in many ways it would be beneficial for England 
If Germany gave such a hostage to fortune. 

Also, it Mould bring about that which is In evit¬ 
able cviiitualiy, a compact between England 
nnd America. You refer to this in your article. 

But ^vould this Is* advisable, even if possible, at 
lh<* present moment? As it stands at present 
America could help us but little. Her army is 
small .'ind her navy entirely willmul discipline. 

I buvn never l>cvn in America, but \vc have the 
fturhoriiy of Mr. Prieto Collier ("West in East") 
for bclk'ving tbut " America hales England, and 
the America ns hate the English." If this is the 
case, why should England uplx>ld America 
against Germany? It appears lo me that ibe 
ideal alli.nnce in the i mere sis of the peace of 
ihc world would Hr one between England. Ger¬ 
many and the l‘nitcd Stales, but that would 
tm\y be posMble if Germany bad colonised South 

America. Vour oljcdfcnt servant, 

CosMorouTAN. 

A CORRECTION. 

To Ihi Editor of Tub Rkvtkw of Reviews. 

SiK, It is late lo rritirisc the paragraph 
quoted on page of the January number, 
referring to the M.ahmal, or Holy Carpet, but 
ptThaps the Editor wcmld like to know that it is 
quite in.acciiri(c. I am told by an Egyptian 
Copt that the Holy Carpet is really u pnlh 
is every yc;ir a new one. The custom of taking 
It originated with a Sultan’s daughter, who 
li*avclicd by camel to Mecca under a similar lent 
lo llu* one that is used now, c.afrying with her 
a silk and gold cover for Mahommed’s tomb. 

SiTKC then the SuJi.an has given a similar gift 
tvery year. The new one goes and the onc- 
ycar-old one returns; some say, to be cut into 
relics, and others, to cover a tomb of some 
Moslem dignitary. 

My authority laughed at the idea of unmarried 
women pilgrims marrying the bandsmen and sayE I 
there Is no such restriction on unmarried women 
m.aking the i^lgrimage, and the report is of a 
pinre with much ignorant gossip .about Egypt. 

Yours t^ly, 

Egypt. R. A. ^BOTHAM. 



LANGUAGES AND 


M r. E. O. lewis hns a MiTfiutatio}; 
paper in the Journal of Educatiofi 
on the educatioo of the democracy, 
which, io his opinion, does not always 
imply the education of the democracy.'' 
Cultui'e is a moral as well as an intellectunJ 
excellence, he says; '*a good painter is one 
who can pnini beautifully; a good man is not 
one who can, but one who doex act rightly. 
Kducation sIkhjUI be v<x:aiion:il." It >voui<J 
seem, therefore ihat language teaching, except 
to the leisured classes, is unnecessary. But 
modern life speaks otherwise, for a boy leaving 
school }{i hfloen has sCHrccly ever a vfirntion in 
mind; if he is lo a l^don policeman, for 
instance, the study of a foreign language would 
nor be wasted lime. 

Modern Tjinguage Teaching for December 
has a delightful " Compie rendu st^nographlquc 
d'un cssai dc correction,*’ the secru* passing in 
the Knll of un LngUsh University, the theme 
being the ’* death of an oak.*' *i*ho students 
.are questioned as to tiow such a subject should 
he treated. Tlic professor's k'cture causes N, 
K, D, ere., to make replies which arc examples 
of the inexactitude of vrords as they are often 
used. T]>c mind)cr tor February contains a full 
account of tlic .mnual meeting of the Mfulcrn 
Language Assotdntion, Including Dr. Macan's 
presidential address. It Is good reading for 
everyone. In it wc And Dr. Maean's thoughts 
uprm the study of Gpcek, a ret iew* of the pro* 
grass of Modern Linguages at Oxford, with 
some interesting statistics and amusing partieu* 
lars of a late visit lo Germany. 

We must r<*inind students that it will soon 
be time to arrange about the Cours de Vae.inccs 
abni.nrf if they intend so lo employ the summer 
holiday. The Dijon Course is most alluring; not 
only is the teaching good and the chanoe of 
making friends with French people excellent, 
but the scenery around is interesting and the 
cost very moderate. 

Monsieur Le Pr^rfesseur Lambert, i, Rue 
^'iollcl*lc-Duc, Dijon, wit! gladly answer 
inquiries. There is, by the way, a special 
Esperanto course. 


ESPERANTO. 

The annual dinner of the British Esperanto 
Association was a most successful affair both as 
regards numbers present, the menu, the 
service, and the interesting entertainment. 


LETTE R-WRIT ING 


Monsieur Privat, who had io give as a toast 
“ nie Association," compared Rsjicranto to the 
seasons. For a summer holiday it was delight¬ 
fully ple.nsant to travel about and lo meet nice 
p^lcj but, after all, that was Uic surface view, 
rirsi of all then* tiad l)ctn I he winter time of 
c^p^itkm. difficulty, and rven -s<|uabbk*s. 
Spring he C( mi pa rod lo the steady, enrucat 
study, and autumn to the fruition of*our work, 
which h;«s not yet arrived. Noi that wc need 
to be anxiously cxp<<lant, for on every hand wc 
sec the signs of progress. Take ihc llniversaln 
Esperanto Asocio, which may hv said to he 
the business centre for Espvranh». Its first Year 
Book, published in i8q8, conl.iinrtl 33 pages, 
and ihosc noi all well filled. The Issue for the 
present year contains nearly 300 pages of small 
print and is cranimrti with In forma lion as to 
hustm-ss, louring information, the various hotels 
in diffcreni countries where FsjHTanto Is spoken, 
Inc list of tl»c Consuls and Dclegales, and so on. 
riio membership In Nov<*jnlHT, 1912, was 9,096, 
whilM 300 firms had bcctmte aflillniod to ihe 
.Society, ilte largest numlwr of members being 
rn Germany, the average numl>cr of iHiers 
received daily ui tiK* Ccniral OfTsc from every 
quarter of ihc world bc’ing 115. 

Another very Micrvssful undo risking is that 
of thr Infcrnalion.'il Cfwkhanko. 'Hie object i>f 
this International Bank Is to facilitate payments 
l-ctwven peoples of diffcreni n.uions, with the 
idea of preparing the way for some general 
JntC4Ttational money syMom. For inst.nnr.e. a 
hi tic wlule ago a business man had lo send a 
srmill sum of aboiil ;^:jo to Spain, to which 
country rt is imjKissible to send a Money Order. 

He had to pay an agent 4s. 6d. for passing fhe 

money on, and, as haste was required, an addi¬ 
tional sum of ds. for a cable to say tliat it was 
c<Mning. 

With the Iniem.iiionaI Chekbanko the same 
sum couldhave been paid by a posKard costing 
A penny, always supposing that any of the 
depositors of the bank were In the neighbour- */ 
hood. ,TT>ere arc such in some tw<Jvc towns in" 
Spain. The money system used is decimal, <i 
course, the spesmilo. which Is the central unit^J 
being of the v.nlue of 2s. , 

A inosr r nr creating fkvclopment has taken. S 

place with regard lo the City Police. With th©''^. 
consent of the Commissioner a class of thirty 
memlicrs of the force has been formed, and ’ 
further applications are coming in. The police 
have found th.il for International police matters 
Rspemnlo is very valuable to them. 
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TOPICAL ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 
AgrlCKlImrc t 

The Conservation of titc Fcrtililv of (he Soil, by 
A. D. Hail, “ HarptrS M.ij«/’'Mar. 
HorticulUiral Ke!icard>, by S. Tickermf;, Seknee 
Progress,” Jon. 

The yarmer and Finance, by M. T. Ilcrritk, 
“ Atlamic Monihly,** Feb. 

irnkt! 

The National Service Lth^ik’, I>y Lord Roty rtt, 
“ Nntionnl Rev,” Mar. 

The l^ason of ilie Ikilkan War. bv T/rd Roberts. 
” English Rcv,*» Mar. 

The Military ('on«.p)rnry. by I blonder. *' Furl nightly 
Rev,” Mar. 

Nfttion.'il Safety, ” Nineieenth Cent,** Mnr. 

An ]mpcri:d Army, liy J'. .A. AV. Gisborne, 
'* El npfro Rev,** M.'ir. 

MTitflrv Refoni) In Belgium, hv C. ArV's, '* Nou* 
ve»« Rev,** Fcb. J?. 

Poltlics ill (lie IkTitian Army, by G. Il.-irry. 
*• Grande Rev.** Feb. lo. 

MllooniDg. Aerial Navigation t 
The Aerial I'loct Quearion In Germany, by F. 

Hoffmann, '* lAcntwcha Rev,** Fd>. 

Aerkil Dcfena:, by G. 11. Mair, ** Drltl^ Rev.’* 
Mor. 

^bildreti: 

Chikl-Stealing, Engli^ihviom.in,** Mar. 

The Mnnli ipal Sn^pniotlwr, *' EngUshwooinn,** 
Mar. 

Sdocatloa: 

Lord ILiManc .ind the Prospects of Edueaiionnl 
Reform, by l^ird SbelfK’ld, ” Contemporary 
Rev,” Mar. 

DtDraoce, Nattootlt 

l*bc National li.'nirance Act In Operation, by L. W. 

Evans, ” Naikmnl Rev,** Mar. 

National Insurance and \Ahvur Unrest, bv J. N. 
Kwnedy, *‘ ForinigJilly Rev.*' Mar. 

,0CAl aad Municipal Ooverumeot: 

The Cluios of Looil (aovirnment. In* Sir l^*iumirc 
Gomme, ” Contemporary Rev.” Ntar^ 

Uvlet t 

Policy and Sea Toftcr, *' Rouml Tahk*.” M.vr. 
Pawns tn the Game, by K. T. Jane, ** la>ndon 
Mag,*’ hfar. 

The Canadian Naval Issue, by J. .Allen Raker. 

” Contemporary Rev,*’ Mar. 
hfr, Churchill .and the Savy. by Dreadnought. 

, ” Notional Rev,** Mat. 

Is the Fi'eneh LUtora! Defended? ” Rev. de 
Paris,** Feb. 15 . 

The SiTuggU* fir World Suprem.icy, by M. Kondet- 
Savai, ” Nouvoile Rev,'* Feb. ij. 

'triUiaenlary: 

Tlfe UnionUis and the Food Taxes, ” Rmii^ 
Table, *^ .Mar. 


New Lords for Old, by B. Crawshay^Williama, 
” WesCmWisttf Rev.** Mar. 

The PKgrimage of Mr. Bonar l^w, by Sk Alfred 
Mood, ” English Rev,*' Mor. 

UnlcmUts and (he Session, by .Auditor Tnntun, 
** Fortnightly Rev.** Mar. 

Population QueaUouat 

DepopuLation in France, by Dr. Gallo is, ” Nouvelle 
Rev,” Feb. 15 . 

Protection and Tariff Reform t 

Toriff Reform: 'JVn Wars After, hv I.. G. Chlozxa 
Money. •* Contemporary Rev,** Mor. 

Fiscal Reform, by H. Belloc, ” British Rev,” M.ir. 

RtUglon: 

Enipiv Chuiches, hy Cosmo Hamilton. ” Forum,** 
Fi.d>. 

Scotland: 

Tlie Ikikm of EngkiKl amt SiroltunJ. ” Round 
Table,** Mar. 

Social Condltloai: 

\h Insafuty on the Increase? by F. W. Mott, 
” Sociological Rov,*' Jan. 

The Principle of the Minimum Wage, by A. C. 
TIgou. ” Nunneemh Cestt,** Mar. 

SoclaliiQ: 

The Catholic Church mh! Sorialisni. by T. Doug^m, 
” Westminister Rev,” Mar. 

Women: 

The Man-Made Woni.an of Jopnn, by Marian Cox, 
” The Forum,** Feb. 

Wontcin 5 >uffrage. by F. D. Aclaml, ” Contem¬ 
porary Rev,** Mar. 

W‘*m.'»ft*« W.ir, by Kli/abcth Robin**. '* Mci'hirc’s 
Mng.*’ Mar. 

Ouo Vadis. Fomina? by Mrs. .Archibald Colgu- 
hinm, ” Nirteiooinh Cent.*’ M.ir. 

ri.:* Sp*ok<T*s Kill big, by J. .A. Price. ” English* 
woman,** Mar. 

VV'omefi and the Tx¥>don County Council, 
” English woman,** Mar. 

Fn*nch F^miinisis. by Winifred Su^pheno, 
” English wom a n. ** Mar. 

The Future of Fcm.ile Suffrage m luigland, by 
F. E. Smith, ” British Rev,*' Mar. 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN, 

Africa: 

Egypt in the New East, by Henrv Sage, ** Quet^ 
lions DlploiTiatiques «t Cokmlnl^.** F^. 16 . 

Il<vr vttn Rkkrl^-Woerhier and the Agadir 
.Affair, by F. Chalbye, ” Rev. de Paris,” Feh. 1 . 

Austrla*Hnngary: 

Rlerloral Reform in Hungary, by Dr. Akx. Erddly, 
Jun.. ” OosierTviehische Rundschau,'* Feb. 15 . 

Balkan States lod tbe Eutera Qieition (see also 

Turkey): 

The BvoIuvUni of the Balkan Question, by Baron 
de IVrchgrave. '* Rev. GdndrAlo,” Feb. 




The Near Eenem Question, Correepondaot»** 
Feb. JO. 

The Roumano-Bulgarlao Controversy* by BuL 
garian* '* Contemporary Rev**' Mar. 

Tlw Balkan League: History of its Formation, by 
M., “ Forinighlly Rev," Mar. 

The Pinal Solution of the Eastern Questiofl* by Sir 
H. H. Jc^nston, " Nineteenth Cent,** Mar. 
RoumarUon Policy and Peace of Europe, by J. 

Ellis Barker* " Nineternih CVnti" Mar. 

A Solution of the Easici n Probleni, by T. Calinv 
herti. " Deutsche Rev,** Feb. 

The Campaign in the Balkans* by Commaoder 
Thomasson, "Questions Diplomat iques et 
Coloniaks.*' Feb. i6. 

Austria and the Balkan War, by R. Pinon, '* Rev. 

des Deux Mondes,'* Feb. i. 

The Austro*Servian Conflict and the Albanian 
Question, by J. Du Pontcray. " Nouvelk Rev,'* 
Fob. I. 

l lie Interests of Austria and Germany in a Strong 
Albania, by Leopold Freiherr von Chluniecky. 
" Oesterrcichische Rundschau,*' Fob. 15. 

Russia in tiic Rnstom Crisis, hy A. Ular, " Oe^ 
tcrrrichlsche Rundschau.*' Fe6. 15. 

Ron nun in and K(i 1 g:iri;i. hv Tsjrigradskl. ** Ques¬ 
tions Diplomatlqtiea et Cokmiales,** Feb. 16. 

Canada: 

Canadian Expansion, by E. Porritt* '* North Amer. 
Rev." Feb. 

Fraore nod Canada, by G. H^Mtaux, *' Rev. dcs 
Deux Mondes," Feb. 15, 

China; 

Chinn's Revolution and Its Effect, by CMng-Chun 
Wong, "North Amer. Rev," Feb. 

TIh' kovolulioo, by Dr. A. fogctKke. " Rev. de 
Purls,** Feb. 15. 

France; 

Why Kr.'mce lost in jflyo, by H. W. WilNim, 

" National Rev,'* Mar. 

England nod FKmcr 1 <v<l.iy aful a Century .Ago. 
by Commnncler von Kumatoiveki, '* Deutsche 
Rev," Feb. 

I'he Socialist Parly, by Paul l^is, ** Grande 
Rev.’* Feb. 10. 

Germany: 

German Coloolnt Polic/, by Hamilton." United 
Empire," Feb. 

The Peace Idea in the Development of the Germ mi 
Pi'Op)e .IS a N.'ition. by Prof. Martin ^pohn. 

" Deutsche Rev," Feb. 

The Two Germanies, by E- Reybel, " Revue," 
Feb. I. 

State and Social Democracy, by R. Fisrhrr. 

" Soaiahstische Monatshefte,*' Feb. 13. 

The Agrarian Policy of Sodal Demofracy. by Dr. 
A. Schulz, ** Soziulistincite Monatshefte," 

Feb. 13. 

India: 

Political Crime in India, ** Round Table," Mar. 
India, Pest and Present, by C. S. Murte* ** Eaat 
Artd West," Feb. 

India's " UAtouchahies," by Saint Nihal Singh. 

" Contemporary Rev," Mar. 


Indaa*s Imperialistic Inclinatloo and Idoals,' by ^ 
Saint Nlhal Singh, " Fortnightly Rev," M^. » , 

The India Civil Service, by Sk H, T. Primep» 

" Niftcfeenth Cent,** Mar. 

lndi»*s Need of Britain, A. E. Ouebetna* ' 
" Empire Rev," Mar. 

Italy: 

The Social-Reforn^st Poriy, by Dr. U Ulsaolati, 

" Soziahstlscbc Monatshefte," Feb. 13. 

MongalJa: j 

The Russo-Chinese Conflicr, by B. von Kiiczynskl. » 
" Oestcrreichische Rundsch.'iu," Feb. j, 

Panana Canal: 

A Benevolent Despotism, by J. B, Bishop, " Scrib¬ 
ner'* Mag," Mar. 

Hasala: 

Russia and the European Situation, by V. E. 
Marsden* " National Rev," Mar. 

Sekkswig: 

The R^'gimes Kuilff and Hiiiow. by Prof. Paul 
Vorricr* " Grande Rev," Feb. Jo. 

Seulk Africa: 

llWk, Brown. .ind White in South Africa, by W 
Stretford. " Contenipor.'Jrv Rev," Mar. 

The First South Afrioan Cabinet* by I'abie Moun- ' 
tain. " National Rev," Mar. 

Dearth in the Transkei. by Miss Mason, " Nino- 
tecfitb Cent,** Mar. 

Spols: 

‘Phe Pollticul Situation, hv A. Miirvaud, " Queo- 
(ions DipIom.*Miques el Colonlalcf*," Keb. i. 

Tarksy (see also Daikon States): 

rhe Overthrow of Young Turkey and tlic PomU , 
bilily of Turkish Regeneration, by G«n.-KM^ 
marshal vosi dcT Goli*. " Deut^he Rundschau." 
reb. 

The Causes of the Turkish Dististers, by Gen 
Palat, *1 Nouvelk Rev," Fob. i. 

Constantinople, by Command® 
Thomasson, " Questions fHplojnalioue* et 
Colon iales," Feb. x. 

The Future of the Turkish State Debts, by 
Mehmed Djavid Hey. "Deutsche Rev." Feb. 

tailed Slates: 

.American Affairs, by A. Maurice Low, " National 
Rev,’* Mar. 


The Mafch issue of the Empire i?ew*e?ci con- 
tains some sound advice on " MiddleMrIass 
Migr.iiion to Canada." The writer, J. S. Red- 
mayne, says:— 

The best suggestion 1 can offer is, that the Englldi 
parent should place his son for a year (aft® leaving 
the public school) on a farm somewhere in the Hlgf? 
Unds of ScoUjnd. lw<^ty w thirty mileM frenj « 
railway station, and to lot the youngst® wr>rk there 
ns a farm labourer under the nearest npproximatloo 
the old country can off® to Canadian conditions H« 
wiH then learn something of the Canadian measwe 
of drstanees as wcU as farming* und® conditions of 
l^mg to make things do with what be has on the 
spot, instead of bemg able to run off into the nearest 
town for anything he wants. 
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DIARY FOR FEBRUARY. 
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t. 


BVENTt OP THE MONTH 

t. Resolution in favour of a Pron* 
defitiftl Term of in years 
»d in the United States 
te. 

%. Pood Tax Riots in Naples. 

Airman G. Koeari killed at Turin. 

M. Tokoi, Socialist, elected 
Speaker of tJje Finnuh Diet. 

Anniatlce ended and hoetUlties 
resumed at Adrianople. 

Income Tax maionty obtained 
in tke United statee by vottn 
poi^ in Delaware and 
Wyoming. 

4. Two Blue Books giving kst of 
CoveruDeot appointments 
without competitive examina* 
tion sipce 1895 issued. 

Fighting At Oallipoli reported. 

B^b thrown st Governor Chang 
of Foochow: 30 killed. 


at 


of 


Siiflregs DemonstretiOQ 
Queen's UalJ. 

Inspection by King George 
H.kt.S. Ntm /eaJand. 

Receipt of a bogus telegram 
cansed preparations for a royal 
recc]>tion at Struaburg. 

KcaigPAtion of Sehor Ovballero, 
SpaniKh Ambusador in Faria. 

Opening r>f Japanese Diet and 
suspension for five ilays by 
Imperial l>ecree. 

Resolution to support General 
Botha passed by Natioualist 
Party Caucus. Cape Town. 

Communique on tlic Political 
SituatioQ in South Africa issued 
by Gcneml Botlia. 

County Councils Deputation to 
Ml. Lloyd George, who d^ 
dined further grant for treat¬ 
ment of Ciinsomption. 

Ballot of Mincn cn favour of a 
five days' week; majority 
about 60.000. 

The I^ 4 w Z« 4 lmni left I^tsmonth 
on a tour of the world. 

Discussion on Naval P^timAtes 
lor Z913 begun in the Reiebs' 
tag. 

Mr. James Dryce appointed a 
member of The Hague Inter- 
natioaal Arbitratloo Court. 

Report on Trade Dilutes io 
Canada isued by Sir George 
Askwith. 

Abbottbury Castle. Dorset, de¬ 
stroyed ^ fire. 

Inncailurr Cotton Dtf pate settled. 

Mining liisaater nt Ruffed 
Colliery, near Mun^eld; 14 
killed. 

Universal Suflr&ge rejected by 
Belgian House of Rrprceenta- 
tives^y too to ^3 votes. 


Airman JeaatsJd i pd nccbanic 
drowned near Daottig. 

Signor Nasi retimed to the 
Italian Chamber after excluaion 
lor 4I years. 

6. Sir Lnurence Goaune appointed 
Clerk to Lord-lieutenant of 
the County of London. 
Prebendary Stem appointed 
Dean of KochesUr. 

PrehmifiAry Cooierence at hfan- 
cbestrr to consider an alHance 
betwueu the Labour Party, the 
Trade Union Coogrem. and the 
Co^mentive Movement 
Turkish Defeat at Bulair re¬ 
ported. 

Remission of eight months of 
Mr. ChanjtJng Arnold's sen¬ 
tence. 

Mr. Kataunoeake loooyc Ap¬ 
pointed Japanese Ambaaeaxlor 
in I.oAdoci. 

9. Revolutionary Outbreak in 
Mexico City; (ieocral Dias, 
released from prison, pro¬ 
claimed Presdent 

10. Conference at Holbom Hall to 

discuss the Fuson of Railway 
Trade Unioiu opened. 

Gsimanos, Metropolitan of Chal- 
cedoo. elected (ReumWeal 
l^triarch of Constantinople. 

Owing to the political crisis 
rioting occurred in Toklo and 
Marquis Saionji reeigDed the 
Presidency of the Stiyu-hm. 

News received of the death of 
Captain Scott and his party on 
the return journey from the 
South Pole, whkb they reached 
on Jfltmafy 18th. 1912. 

11, Betrothal of Princeas Victoria 

Luiv of l*ruasia to Prutce 
Ernet August of Cumberland 
announced. 

Marquis Carloiti di Riparbella 
apMinted Italian Ambaseador 
iodt. Petersburg. 

Resignation of the Japaneae 

' Cabinet. 

Mr. Patten, charged with viola- 
tiofl of the American Anti* 
Trust Law. pleaded guilty, and 
was fined j^koo. 

Continned fighting between 
Pederals and Reb^ in Mexico. 

Senbor Regis OHveiiu a^Minted 
Under Seesemry fee Poreiga 
Affairs in Brasi], and 
Ohvexn Lima appointed Bra¬ 
zilian Mioi^ier in Londoo. 

IS. Mr. Maxse, edited of the Saiionai 
t e pwl e d to the House 
of Commons foe withholding 
information from the Marconi 
Committee. 


* 3 - 


13. 


16. 


*7- 


16. 


lotercesskm Day observed in 
England and Wales ou behalf 
0/ the Church in Wales. 

Opeoir^ of the Finoisb Diet at 
Helsingfors. 

Adsiural Yamamoto accepted 
Japaneae l^mierihlp. 

Fighting in Mexico City. 

Lord Edward Talbot appointed 
Chief Unionist Whip. 

Detachment <d Army Aeroplanes 
left Karnbomugh for Montioee. 

Colonel Pity du Clam suspended. 

Protest gainst proposed changes 
sent by the Monks of Mount 
Athos to the Amlwusadcn of 
the lowers. 

Release of Ur. Moore, of the 
Liefstfitenr Mail, imprisoned 
for libelling Barou Faidherbe. 

Biuo Book on Criminal Stabstles 
issued 

Natioiml Memorial Service for 
Captain Scott and hh party at 
St. Paul'e. 

Letter in support of the Ulster 
Defence League published by 
Sir R. Carson. 

Expulsion of Greeks from the 
Dardancllea by Turkey. 

Resolution paaiied by the New 
York Chamber of Commerce 
against Free Tolls for American 
■hips in the Panama Canal. 

Strike of Grimsby Transport 
Workers begun. 

Aviator Lenk killed at Leiprig. 

Herr F. Ileltai elected Chief 
Burgomaster of Budapeet 

Herr voo Flotow appointed Ger¬ 
man Ambassador in Rome. 

Seftor Castro admitted into the 
United StatA after detain¬ 
ment under Immigration Law. 

Dr. Manuel Otero eloct^ Presi¬ 
dent of the Senate of Uruguay. 

Dr. Herts elected Chief Rabbi of 
tbe Britiida Empire. 

Armistice of Z4 hours proclaimed 
in Mexico Dty. 

Aviator Nittner killed at Fischa- 
meod. near Vienna. 

Enver Bey, Leader of the Young 
Turk Party, wounded by an 
sweerin. 

Great fire at Constantinople. 

An^o-Rossian loan of £400.000 
to Persia announced. 

First truce brokeu, and a second 
proclaimed in Mexico City. 

Convocation of Canterbury at 
Westminster. 

Strike of dock workers at Grimsby 
settled. 

Canon Beny appointed Bishop 
of KiUaloe. 

Forma) Installation of M. Poin- 
card as President of the French 
Republic. 


0 





*1 


SO. 


31 . 


33. 


Am«t of tx^Prcndeci BMero 
ui(j Ministers. 


19 . 


Attempt of SuSnffettea to blow 
up Mr. Lloyd Cooj^e's boose 
3 t Welton Heetb. 

Legion of Honoor awarded to 
Mdlle. Dntrieu, aviator. 

Private Bill rep^&g the Jeaoit 
Law by the Retchstng. 

Pev. H. B. Durrant appointed 
Bisbm of X^abore. 

Admiraf Yamamoto compromiaed 
with the Stiytt'kai and formed 
a Cabinet. 

Execution Goatavo Madero, 
brother of the ex*Prcaident of 
Mexico. 


Tea Pavilion at Kew (lardcaa 
deatroyed by firo by Sufirm- 
gettaa. 

M. Poincare’a Preaidtntial oteaiage 
read in Senate an<l Chamber. 

M. Delcaaa^ appointed French 
Ambaaaador in St. I'etenburg. 

Holy Trinity Cathedral. St. 
retCTslnirg. dertroyed by 

Damage estimated at over 
.500.000 cauMd by out* 
break of fire in Tokio. 

Beeignation ol President Madero. 
and General Huerta eloeted Pr^ 
visional Preeident ol Keuco, 

First sentence of Penal Servitude 
for manslaughter passed on 
motorist at Manchester. 

Electorsl Reform bill in Hun* 
gary incicaaing the ousber of 
voters by Soo.ooo approved by 
Special Committee. 

Doasios *by the Roumanian 
Cabinet to submit their daim 
for compensation to the arbi* 
tratioo of the Powers. 

Official reeolutioa issued at Delhi 
outlining immense refonos 
education. 

Kew Cabinet formed in Mexico. 


m 


Kew Buildings at Rueldn CoUege. 
Oxford, opened. 

Kew resolution dealing with taxa> 
tioo of undeveloc^ land 
adopted by French Chamber. 

War indcmni^ claimed by Bob 
guia from 'furkey. 

Ex'President Madm and ex> 
Yke • President Suares of 
Mexico killed. 


Arrest of Mrs. Pankhwvt, Suffra¬ 
gist leader. 

Mediation of the lowers in the 
RnumanUn dispute accepted 
by Bulgaria and Roomania. 

Exmtion of 95 Maderista near 
Juarez. Mexico. 


35. Glasgow carters' strike settled. 

M. Brindejonc des Moulinais 
made a flight f rom Paris to 
Hendon in 4 hours 40 minutes. 

Order of St. Andrew conferred 
on Resident Poincart by the 
Ti 


Diary for Febrdahy. 


• 'S 


ay. 


a$. 


I. 


9 

10. 


Admiral Haoe smarted Naval 
Commander-io-f^ef la Austna. 


3d. 


tt. 


News received of the deaths oi 
lieuteaaot Nianis and Dr. 
Mertz of the MawsoB Antarctic 
Expedition. 

Bradford dyesa* strike settled. 

App^ to the Tsar by King 
HicboUe for the iocloeioii ^ 
Sentari in the Kingdom of 
Montenegro. 

The United Statm Naval Pro¬ 
gramme cut down one-half by 
House oi Repreaentativea 

Justice Parker ^minted Lord 
of Appeal in Ordinary. 

Letter addressed to Mr. Asquith 
on behalf of the National 
Defence Aasociation. 

Efflcsgeocy BUI introduced into 
the French Chamber by M. 
KJotZ making for 4 vote of 
30 millione ior MiUtary De¬ 
fence. 

JapaneK Diet reopened. 

Mr. C. II. Sargut awnnted 
jodge of the Chancery Division. 

Wages of Northumberland 
Miners raised 3} per cent on 
the beiu of 1679. 

The Kaiaer’s action against one 
of hie tenants at C^tpao die- 
misled by the Court with oosU. 

Second reading of Canadian Naval 
BUL 


sfEBcaes 

Prince lichaowsky. at the HMel 
Cedi, on Anglo-Cennan Rela¬ 
tions. 

Mr. A. Chamberlain, at Bir¬ 
mingham. on the Infiuence of 
Pirliameat 

Lord Derby, at Manchester, on 
the Empire. 

The Kaieer. at Kfinigsberg. on 
German History. 

Mr. Choate, at New York, on the 
Hay-Panocefote Treaty. 

air John Ward, to the Navy 
League, on New Zealand and 
Espifv* 

Mr. Bonar Law. at the - Hdtel 
Cecil, on the Govemmenti 

Mr. KrreU at Newcastle, and 
Mr. Jc^ Redmond at Dublin, 
on Hons Rule. 

Admiral lirpits. in the Reich¬ 
stag. « Aogio-Gennan Naval 
Policy. 

The Kaieer. at ReriiD. on Keligioo. 

The Duke of Norfolk, at Worthing. 
00 the ParhazMSit Act. 

Mr. Wyndham. at Manchester, 
on Unionist Policy. 

Mr. Redmond, at Waterford, on 
Home Rule. 

Mr. Winston CburcbiU and Mr. 
Redmond at the H6tel Cedi, 
and Mr. Birrsd at Bristol, on 
Home Role* 


* 7 * 


20. 

31. 


33. 


*3- 
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38. 


5 - 
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13. 

13. 
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10. 

ri. 


The Kaiser, to the Agrionttuiltf 
Council. Berlin, on Faming. 

Colonel S^y. at llammeniBithl> 
on the National Reserve. 

Mr. Balfour, at Edinburgh, oth^ 
Sir William Turner —id tikw 
University. >• 

Mr. Walter Long at Rugby. ao 4 < 
Lord Selborne at Liverpool, oO’ 
Unionist Pokey. 

Lord Roberts, at Bristol, on. 
National Service. 

Mr. Scaddan, at the TroesdefO* 
Roetianint. on Australia. 

Lord Newton and others, at: 
Victoria, on Gambling. 

Colonel Seoly, at Ilkeston, on 
Conecription. 

Mr. Walter Long, at Oxford, on 
National Defence. 

Lord Selborne. at Tunbridge 
Wells, on Land Reform. 

Lord sidisbury. at Darwen, on 
Fiscal Policy. 

General Bethune. at the Head* 
quarters of the Royal Field 
Artillery. London, on the Tenl- | 
torials. * 

Marquis di San Giullano, in tfa^‘ 
Italian Chamber, on the BnrOf^;, 
pean Situation. 

General Beyers, at Johannesbarg, v 
on thn TerrttoriaJs. ^ 

Lord SeltiorAe. at the HMet' 
Mttropole. on the Land Pto», 
btem. 

Lord Derby, at Liverpool on 
Party IVospccts. 

General Sir John French and 
Major Syktt. at the Royal 
Uruied sWvice Institution, oft 
Aircraft in War. 

Sir Starr Jameson, at CaniVA 
Street Hotel, ou the Biitieh/ 
South Africa Company. 

Mr. Walter Long, et Wordsleyr 
on Party Politics. 

Lord Selborne, at Exeter, oa 
Home Defence. 

General Botha, in the South. 
Afncao House of Assembly, on , 
the Govenuueot’s Nativa. 
Policy. 


I. 

v 


. 


13. 


HOUSE OF LOROi 

Betting KU pasted throu^ Com* i 
mittee. 

Second reading oi Trade UoieO^ 
(No. 3) (Osborne JudgiMBt^!^ 
aiL 

Secotid reading of Children 
ployment Abroad) Bill . 

Bating BUI and Maricet Oi^ 
deners' Compenaation (Mo. 

Bill paaeed. J 

Diecuaaion on Terntoriali. > 

Second reading debate on WeWb ' 
Church BUI: rejection of BIS 
moved by Kenyan. 

Tribute to Captain Scott add his 
companions by Lord Emmott 

Welah Church oOl continued 
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The Review of Reviews. 


. Welsh Charch BiU rejected by 
252 to 51. 

Aerial Navigation Bill fiaaaed. 

Royal Aasent given by Com* 
mission to the Aerial Naviga¬ 
tion Act and other Acts. 

. Consideration of amendments of 
^ the House of Commons to the 
Temperance (Scotland) Bill 
concluded. 

Second reading of Shops Act 
Ameodment (191a) Bill 
L Trade Unions (No. 2) Bill passed 
through Committcf. 

Second reading of i*ilotsgc Bill 
and JUilway* (No. t) IhU. 

I. Biscusiioa on alleged atrocities in 
the Balkan War. 

Railways Bill in Cvnunittnt; 
time limit struck out and Bill 
passed. 

Trade Unions (No. 2) Dill and 
Pilotage Itill passed. 


HOUSE OP COMMONS 

u Fmrt atago of Welsh Church 
Bill: (h'vernment New Clauses 
add^. 

y Welsh Church Ddl continned: 
CAptain Try on'a Amendment 
to Clauiu^ 8 (retration of glebe 
lands) defeated Uy 248 to 220 ; 
and Report stage concluded* 

Welali Church Dill resumed; 
rejection moved l>y Ui. Lyttd* 
ton de failed l>y ^47 to 340. 
and the Bill read third ttne. 

Third reading of Pilotage BUI. 

6. Con^deradoo of Lunis’ Amentl 
menta to Seottisli Temperance 
BiU. 

Civil Service Supply Estimates. 

9. Sapplementary vote of nearly 
2 milliona m aid of National 
Health Insurance agrce<l to. 

S. Vote of £63.572 for Board of 
Agriculture passed by 141 to 6. 

o. Vote of £248.000 for the Army 
agreed to. aod vote of £t 6.000 
for legal expenses incurred by 
the Titanie Inquiry carried 
X72 to 54. 

!• Second reading of Railways 
(No. 2) Bill. 

Tribute to Captain Scott and bis 
party by Mr. Asquith. 


12. 


13 - 


Appropriation (Ho. s) Bill; Mr. 
T. M. Healy made proteat 
against irr^lar proceaure in 
connection with lasoraaca Act. 
and Mr. Asquith promiaad 
to intTTxluce a abort amending 
Bill next aetsion; Appropria- 
tioQ Bill then read second time. 

Railways (No. 2) Bill paaaed 
through committee. 

DiscuisioQ on the India Silver 
question; Royal Commwioa 
to be appointed. 

Rmrt *tage of Railways (No. 2) 
ullt'fvn: amendment jm^wa- 
ins time Hmit of 6v yean 
add d t.» tiH! Bill. 

Thinl reading of AppropnaHon 
Bill, and adjournment of the 
lluoaa until March 6th. 


BY-ELECTIONS 

l*'eb. 15. Hast Waterford : Mr. Martin 
J. Murphy (Nat.} returned un- 
oppuMd to fill the vacancy 
caufH'd by the death of Mr. 
Power. 


>9- 


Chorlcy (L^ncs.): Owing to the 
succeasion of Lord Bakarrea to 
tbe Earldom of Crawford a by* 
clectton was held. Result: 


Sir Hoary I Ubhert 

(U.). 

Mr. J. r. T. JackMQ 
<L). 


• * • 


7.573 

3.606 


10. 


11. 


Unionist nmjority t.967 

Kast Antrim: Major R. C. A. 
McCalmoat (U.) returoed un* 
oppiwcd in succewioQ to his 
fsthcr. the late Col. McCsIinont. 


OBITUARY 

Feb. I. Miwi Evangdine Anthony, 
vioUnist. 37. 

S. Col. J. M. McCalmont. M.P.. 06. 

Col. Sir E. C. Ross. 

Dr. Costal de Laval. 67. 

Dr. voD Hodebca. former Ger¬ 
man Ambassador in Washing¬ 
ton. 74. 

4. Hr . A. W. Fieocfa, authoress. 

Edmund Tearie. actor. 

Archtusbop NagL of Vienoa. 57. 


»3- 


18. 


10. 

23. 

»3- 


*5- 

26. 

a7« 


i 


% % 


Sir T. Gordon Sprigg. ex*Premier 
of Cape Coboy, 82. 

Bradley Martin, haaacier, 71. 

M. C Macphail. Bard of Lome* 

65. 

Sir George Reid, artist. 63. 

Oscar MSt6nier, dramatise. 54. 

J. G. Brown, artist. 82. 

Count Goleoishchefl'Katusofl. St. 
Petersburg. 64. 

President Aran jo, San Salvador. 
G. B. Bigwood, comedian, 83. 

Sir J. W. Carringtoa, 66. 

G. A. Hutchison (Roy's Own 

71. 

M. Orenet-Dancourt, dramatist. 
5.3- 

Signorina Rosa Sarto, the Pope's 
sister. 76. 

Robert Cameron. M.P.. 87. 
Admiral VaAder*M<*t)1cn, 73. 
Geofgo Matthey. F.R.5.. 87. 

F.. A. W. Clarke. Cuniul-General 
at Zaneibar. 

X^ord Mocaaghten. 83. 

Sir Tliomas Cbavasse. surgeon. 

58. 

Miu Lucy Doewra. temperance 
worker. 67. 

Louis Becke. novelist, 63* 

Joaquin Miller, poet. 71. 

Sir William Arml. engineer. 73. 
Lung Yti, ex-Empress Dovragor 
of China. 

L. C. Alexander, founder of the 
Royal Historic^ Society. 73. 

Wm. GilUland. journalist, 71. 
Lord Sligo, 81. 

M. Thureau-Dangin. Secretary of 
the French Academy, 75. 

Earl Nelson, 90. 

Father 8taunt<m, 40. 

Col. Win. Bell, of GueroKey, 92. 
Commander Petley. 63. 

Profeaaor Adam Sedgwick. iMOb- 
gist. 58. 

Sir WUliam White. Naval Archi¬ 
tect. 68. 

Count Auelo de Gubematis. 
orientalidl. 73. 

Herr Schustehrua. Burgomaster 
of Charlottcoburg. 56. 

M. Glasuooff, Prudent of tbe 
Moiiicipal Council. St. Peters¬ 
burg. 56. 
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The Progress of the World. 


London, April 5,1913. 

To-dav the whole future 

Th« WfiliGi the British Empire 
OB tbo wdi is hanging in the 

balance. Are we to 
be allowed to exist or are we to have 
the right to exist ? The writing on 
tlie wall is clear, the warning is un¬ 
mistakable. We are no longer an 
island; the £50,000.000 sj>ent on the 
magnificent fleet which guards our 
shores, and carries tlic white ensign into 
the seven seas, no longer gives us 
the immunity of superiority. A new 
force has arisen, and one which reduces 
to comparative insignificance standards 
of naval force, Arc we to allow any 
one Power, friendly or otherwise, to 
obtain the supremacy of the air ? If 
so, we might well save our money on 
the fleet, build no more Dreadnoughts, 
and abdicate the proud kingship of the 
seas. This is no exaggeration. The 
facts are not to be blinked, liowevcr 
clever the ministers of the Crown arc in 
emulating the ostrich. We stand to¬ 
day at the parting of the ways. It is 
for the people of this country to say 
whether we shall take up the gage of 
air supremacy, and j>rove in the air that 
we are as ready to equal and to surpass 


all rivals as we have ever l>ccn on 
the sea. If not, the future of this 
country is in grave jeojxirdy, and 
with it the peace of the world. We 
must do our duty to the cause of jieace, 
and meet force by force until an equi¬ 
librium between war and peace, be¬ 
coming habitual, leads to a gradual 
abandonment of the thought of war. 

It is easy to be brave 
TU VftiBur 9 t when one has no real 
U^onum of the danger, and 

so we find Colonel Seely, 
belying his reputation as a serious 
soldier, laughing at the public anxiety 
on the air peril, treating it as a matter 
in which it is not even lU'cessary to 
be accurate. And yet the facts, 
not theories, but hard facts, literally 
scream out contradictiou in the 
face of this mealy-moutluxl ()ptimjst, 
It is well for th<^ Secretary of 
State for War to blandly put the 
onus on the Admiralty, but surely 
there exists somewhere in the Cabinet 
some minister who can voice the ideas 
of the Government upon the defence 
of the country. Because it amuses 
a Minister to put his fingers to his nose 
to the nation on a vital matter of 
national safety, it does not necessarily 
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The (rcrmin Emperur mnd CoumI Zeppcllo. 


follow lliat <l11 his colleagues do the 
same. 11 is a scandalous state of affairs. 
Nero fiddled wlute Home burned, and 
finds liis excuse in the itnjxjssibility of 
prevention. The Goveniinent to-day, 
unable even to tiddlc, makes jokes while 
the incendiaries are laying the necessary 
combustible matter in the basement of 
the Empire. It is all very well to be 
persuaded that if m'o were as supreme 
in the air as Germany promises to be 
shortly wc would not be one jot more 
likely to go to war with anyone, but it 
would be living in a fool’s paradise to 
imagine that tlic same idea exists at 
Berlin, St. Petersburg or Paris. The 
modem nation, thinking in terms of 
war, regunls the unique possession of 
any new and deadly instrument of war 
a reason for breaking the peace. War 
with them is regarded as an ine\'itable 
factor in international relations and 


development, and if war can be made 
with practical certainty of success, war 
will be waged. 

The Government having 
Tb«M who shown its complete, or 

almost complete, lack 
of grasp on the serious 
problem now before the Empire, it was 
the duty of the Opposition, not as indi¬ 
viduals. but solemnly as a prospective 
Goveniment, to urge upon the Cabinet 
the need of adequate and immediate 
action to meet the new conditions of 
national defence. A weighty pro¬ 
nouncement from the iTont Opposition 
bench on this subject would have not only 
reassured the country and strengthened 
the Government, but would also have 
secured to the Opposition much of the 
credit of the coming comprehensive 
measures of aerial defence. But still 
more regrettable is the apparent lack of 
initiative in the highest quarters of 
authority, whence it has been ever the 
custom of the country to receive a lead 
and inspiration. In Germany the whole 
nation^U movement in the direction of 
air supremacy rests on two persons— 
Count Zeppelin and the Kaiser. Here 
we have no Zeppelin who, at the age 
of 6o, full of honours, is ready to ruin 
himself, to jeopardise his reputation, to 
meet disaster after disaster without 
flinching, in order to prove his belief to 
the world in general and the German 
people in particular. If we have no 
Zeppelin, we have a Sovereign who, 
despite all the trammels of constitu¬ 
tionalism. can and should seise this 
opportunity to place himself at the head 
of popular feeling in the matter of aerial 
preparation. If King George were to 
take this step openly it would be 




s 



D. 


excellent, and could in no way be re- 
garded as an incursion into Party 
politics. The question of national de« 
fence can never be regarded as a Party 
question. This very fact presupposes 
the need of some person to lead who is 
not of any party, and who could we 
find better than our King ? 

It has been reserved to 
wioicoo Mr, Winston Churchill 

iiBa^b7N!!r7 to drive home the fact 

that this country is 
organised for peace not for war, and 
that it is practically impossible for a 
British statesman or politician to think 
as a continental statesman. The genial, 
but grotesque, suggestion that we and 
other naval powers should take a holiday 
in combination for one year was a 
remarkable demonstration of the loose 
manner in which our scheme of naval 
development is thought out. In coun¬ 
tries where they think about these 
matters there is a definite and con¬ 
tinuous programme stretching over a 
period of years to a definite object. 
Here apparently things are not so. In 
any case, we must ail have sympathy 
with those parts of Mr. Churchill’s 
speech in which he deplored the '‘piti¬ 
able folly ” of competitive armaments, 
which bring it about that " every year 
the great nations of Christendom not 
only make obsolete the fleet of their 
riv^s, but they make obsolete their 
own fleet. They do that without adding 
in the least either to their actual 
security or relative strength/’ It is 
very well to say that our naval policy 
towards Germany is based on strength 
and candour, but the First Lord should 
be careful not to make speeches which, 
to the continental mind, contradict 


s 

flatly both of these terms. His naive 
truism, “ If for the space of a year no 
new ship of war was built for any navy 
would your naval interests or national 
security be i)re]udiced in utty con¬ 
ceivable way ?'* called forth no enthu¬ 
siasm in Germany ; it was only regarded 
as a proof that this country is finding 
it difficult to find men to man tlic Navy. 
Germany's reply has been a great vote 
for aerial forces, which, by establishing 
in airships a ratio of fifteen German 
to no British, efiectually removes the 
importance of a naval lo to U) or i 
to 2. 

While the party rarce 
MftfooaH show coiitinues in the 

M a rc n i Committee 

room at the House of 
Commons, producing no very edifying 
exhibitions on the part of the members 
or those brought before it, the fact 
remains that the Empire is being 
deprived of its system of wireless 
stations. We pointed out last month 
that this was the only important point 
in the whole matter, far above the 
indiscretions or mistakes of Ministers. 
Our argument was confirmed in a most 
remarkable manner by Mi\ Winston 
Churchill when he said : “ The continued 
delay in ratifying tlie Marconi agree¬ 
ment, and the consequent proention 
of all progress with the Imperial chain 
of wirdess stations, has deprived us of 
the advantage in regard lo wave-length 
and priority which we hoped to gain from 
being Arst in the field. Now that the 
company has refused to carry out the 
contract, and since it is manifestly 
impossible to compel them, new arrange¬ 
ments of a difierent character will have 
to be devised, and it is possible that 
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additional charges will be incurred by 
the public, but no step can now be taken 
t^hich can put «<? back in the position we 
have lost.'* Thus the Empire’s advan¬ 
tage has been bartered ff>r a mess oi 
party pottage, and there seems no 
particular reason why the delay should 
not go on for montlis more unless public 
opinion makes itself felt We do not 
desire to dw'ell upon the kinde^arten 
displays of Ministers, with dcclanitions 
of ]X)verty, and waving of pitss-books, 
since we are couvinred, as are the nation 
at large, that any financial transactions 
of an investment or speculative nature, 
which Ministers may have had, neither 
influenced the d<s:ision to liave a system 
of wia^lcss, nor was it a sufficient justi¬ 
fication for the criminal delay in rati¬ 
fication. Apart alst) from the Imperial 
side of the (jiicstion, we must rcmemlx^r 
that it is thanks to wireless that cable 
rates have become less extortionate, 
and that I'mpire wireless means further 
cheapening of telegraphic communi¬ 
cation. 

rhere would seem to be 
Tb« 310 limits to the orgie 

ignorance at the 

Foreign Office. The 
satrap of Downing Street, inaccessible to 
his colleagues, indifferent to and immune 
from Parliament, continues t(j degrade 
the hardly maintained |)restige of this 
country abroad- To the friends of ?ir 
Edward Grey, even, the fact that he 
was responsible for the removal of 
Mr. Shuster from the Persian ser\ice 
came as a shock, since they had hugged 
to their h<‘arts tlie idea that it was a 
move of the perlklious Russians. But 
no, it was one of Sir Edward Grey's 
bright thoughts. Persia is somewhat 


remote, but in Europe to-day we see 
the highly edifying spectacle of Great 
Britain doing the dirty work of Austria, 
and endeavouring to stifle the young 
but intense dcmociacies of Ea.stern 
Europe at the bidding of Jesuitical 
rcactionarism. Not even the memory 
of Gladstone, the great leader of his 
party, is sacred to tlie present occupant 
of the Foreign Office. Great Britain 
was lo<»kcd up to by the Balkan States 
as the mcKlel of liberal ideas, the friend 
of struggling dem<icracy. Sir Edward 
Grey has done his best to change all 
that. He doc*s not even seem to ob¬ 
serve the obvious fad that, if the 
Balkan alliance is sufficiently strong to 
alter the whole military balance of 
l>owcr in Eurojx*, it is surely worth con¬ 
sidering by ourselves as a potential 
friend, w'e who have no military force. 
When it comes to England assisting 
Austria in putting pressure, by naval 
demonstrations, on Montenegro, Servia 
and Greece, with which countries the 
nation is in entire sympathy, it is time 
to cry "enough! " Were it not that 
Austria is happily weak and unable to 
take the offensive, the positive harm 
done would be greater; as it is the moral 
harm is incalculable. It is easy to say 
that the loss of lives at Scutari is 
criminal, but it is only necessary because 
instead of standing boldly by the princi¬ 
ples of liberty and democracy we have 
been entangled in a very loathsome net 
of reactionary intrigue. 

For the first time for 
decades the German 
nation is afraid. It has 

a very bad attack of the 
nerves. Even those who used to be the 


Aifid 
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most serenely confident in Germany's 
supreme strength now admit that they 
are in a bad hole. They are afraid that 
France will attack them, they see the 
Triple Alliance neutralised, and there is 
a very natural desire to do something, 
and that without delay. While perhaj>s 
they go too far, under the influence of 
this unaccustomed emotion, we could 
have wished that they had not been 
able to bring the Government here 
to deny their word to France, even 
although it 
was |>ointcd 
out to the 
Premier that 
by so doing 
he would help 
to prevent 
France from 
declaring 
war. The 
enormous 
credits of the 
new Army 
Bill, unpopu* 

1 a r enough, 
and bound 
to leave last¬ 
ing traces of 
interstate 
enmity, wUl 
be voted, 
the war chest 
at Spandau 
will receive 
£iz, 000,000 
in gold, nearly 
two hundred 
thousand 
more men will 
be trained 


annually, and a very serious bid will, 
be made for the supremacy of the. 
air. But panic measures make bad 
bed-fellows, and the effect upon Ger¬ 
many’s industries, financo and com¬ 
merce must 1x2 enormtius. Fate has 
been already unkind to Germany. Un- 
propitious winds strandi^d tlu^ latest 
Zeppelin in French territory at laine- 
villo, and at one blow handed to tlie 
French military authorities all the most 
perfecte<l ideas in the science* of airship 

eons t r uctiou 
and eqnip- 
in c n t. B y 
this accident 
]^>ance is able 
to catch up 
t h c sixteen 
years’ effort 
and work 
of Count 
Zeppelin and 
his assistants. 
Now it would 
seem as if 
the air supre- 
macy might 
b e seriously 
menaced if on 
those models 
France and 
England were 
t 0 outbuild 
Germany i n 
airsliips, and 
thus remove 
from her 
the temp¬ 
tation to 
strike when 
supreme. 
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Adrianople fell, after a 
Tke War gallant defence, and an 
Th/eow.«‘ equally gallant attack 

on the part of the Bul¬ 
garians and Servians. True to their 
desire to remain alone in the limelight 
of public admiration, the Bulgarians 
made no mention of Servian assistance, 
although it was tlie troops of these 
latter who captured ( liukri Pasha in 
the final assault. The assassination 
of the King of (lret*ce in Salonika, 
without political significance though it 
was, tends to show liow precarious is 
the tenur<‘ of life amongst those who 
rule in the Near East to-day—a dubious 
advertisemmt for the throne of Albania, 
that forced offspring of the greed of 
reactionary Europe. The Powers have 
continued to shtnv themselves impotent, 
hastily revising their stem mandate 
to the Allies ;is to the frontier in 
Thrace and an indemnity. The 
most important fact in the present 
situation, outside the criminal sub¬ 
servience of this country to the will of 
Germany and Austria, is that the per¬ 
manent alliance between Greece, Servia, 
Montencgi'o and Bulgaria is an accom- 
.plished fact. It is against this alliance 
that the powers that be at Berlin and 
Vienna rage, and that is the real reason 

of their action or desire for action 

♦ 

against Montenegro. 

It is easy enough to 
Moateaetro uiulerstand why Austria 

aiimau should demand that 

Montenegro should not 
possess Scutari. Self-interest is always 
difficult to hide ; bat the mystery is, to 
use no stronger term, why Great Britain 
tlus been led into taking action against 


Montenegro at the behest of Austria. 
Does Sir Edward Grey think that he 
can rehabilitate the European Concert, 
which has failed time and again to 
enforce its will upon the Balkan Allies, 
by coercing the tiny state of free 
people ruled over by King Nicholas ? It 
is not enough to say that public sym¬ 
pathy is with Montenegro, whose sacri¬ 
fices to secure the possibility of exist¬ 
ence have been heroic ; it is doubtful 
if there is anyone outside Downing 
Street who is not actively against the 
use of British warships to coerce Monte¬ 
negro. The British naval ensign has 
hitherto been the symbol of liberty and 
justice, are we to acquiesce now in Sir 
Edward Grey's transforming it into the 
pirate flag of Austria's henchman ? 
Wc arc a people p>ossessing a consti¬ 
tutional monarch, but we possess 
an autocratic Foreign Secretary, who 
cares neither for the traditions nor 
the desires of this country, and who is 
apparently ready to trail the honour 
of the White Ensign in the mud of 
world infamy in order to justify his 
pride and arrogance. The time has 
come when we must make it quite clear 
to Sir Edward Grey that it is not 
indifferent to tis whether we uphold 
right or toady to wrong. Montenegro 
commenced the war, and will have 
accomplished still more for us, if her 
determination and rightful resolve, to 
hold Scutari, brings about a change for 
the better in Britain's foreign policy. 
We believe that Montenegro will have 
Scutari, if not now, certainly later, 
and are certain that Austria’s windy 
threats of isolated military action 
are mere bluff, and fly-blown bluff at 
that. 




JAKOVA 
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ALBANIA: THE APPLE OF DISCORD BETWEEN RUSSIA 


AND AUSTRIA. 
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The appointment of Dr. 

Tii» Editor Walter Hines Page as 
Dipioaiic American Ambassador 

to Great Britain is a 
notable event, and reflects the increasing 
importance of the Press. The functions 
of a modem editor have grown, until 



Dr. Wilier H. Pe^c. 

New AoiericmD Ambuseedor to Greet Bri(«in. 


even Carlyle’s estimate falls far short of 
the powers commanded from the edi¬ 
torial chair—an influence at times 
greater tlian that of the Government 
itself. It is pleasing to note that this 
selection indicates that a serious 
monthly magazine may prove a better 
traiiiiug-ground for statesmen than the 
more exciting ca**eer upon a daily 
paper; for Dr. Page's predecessor was 


at one time in control of the New York 
Tribune, while the present Ambassador 
has graduated from the editorial chair 
of the World's tKorA—to-day a title of 
extra significance. Dr. Page’s work on 
the Forum and the Atlantic Monthly 
has done much to enhance the reputa¬ 
tion of the world of American letters, 
and he enters on his duties with the 
fullest appreciation of the two great 
families of English-speaking folk. 

The nation’s real pro- 
Pfw Ihe gress is bound up in 
Babi>oia«»t«r Education, and an im¬ 
mediate duty is to 
secure an entire reversal of our educa¬ 
tional policy. Why in tlie name of 
reason should the vital concerns of 
education be trammelled by the veto of 
the Church ? With our Universities 
paralysed by the ‘’classic” tradition, 
our public schools directed by the 
Establishment, and our elementary 
schools the battk‘-ground <if warring 
sects, it is impossible to make headway. 
In how mativ schools is the teacher 
permit te<l any liberty to train the 
intelligence of the scholar ? How is it 
possible to secure chjar-thinking citizens 
when no attempt is made to teach our 
y<iuth the basis of commorcial life or the 
pc'wers and duties of citizenship in a 
modem state ? A start lias been made 
by teaching girls the economics of the 
kitchen, but the youth is crammed with 
a ma.ss of immaterial information which 
is of questionable use when he is faced 
with tlie battle of life. The late Arnold 
Forster made an excellent beginning 
with ” The Citizen Reader,” but the plan 
must be applied to all departments of 
learning until the pedant has been 
excluded from every school. 



Th£ Progress of ^he World. ' 



The most familiar fea- 
Exh ture of the ocean high- 
The Tnmfi fg Tramp, 

that unpicturesque pro¬ 
letariat of the sliippmg world whose 
goings and comings have built the for¬ 
tunes of firms in all quarters of the 
globe. It is as surely doomed to dis¬ 
appear as the old wooden hulks wliich 


twin 21-inch tubes, which will enable 
them to fire eight torpedoes. Other 
features indicated arc an armoured 
bolt and guns, which can Iw trained on 
air-craft. If experience should justify 
this tyj>e, tliose vessels will <w’ontually 
sui)orscdc our fleet of tor|x*do destroyers, 
and at the same lime conslitute a 
material addition to our submarine 



have almost vanished from our tidal- 
M'ays. Onr illustnition shows the 
carrier of the future with a dead weight 

capacity ot __ 

15,000 tons. 

The moral c»f 
our article 
" Damn your 
Coaling Sta¬ 
tions ! *' is at j 

least apprcci- . 
by Mr. 

as the fuel for 
our Navy, said; 

“ There is no *••““*** w«rid*, 

iS no ►Sd,. Fralemo- •«« Pilcnrrie 

disputing the 

immense advantages which the use of Council, 
oil confers on ship-design in ability to suits of 1 
obtain and maintain greater speeds.’* these not 

The Dreadnoughts* not only' 
supremacy is once again cover the 
challenged by a new foodstuffs 


wjuipnient. Needless to say. the 
motive i>owcr will 1)(^ supplied by oil. 
the engines Ixdng <if the internal com- 

bustion type. 

I Ksliar 


Thtt 

SapOT Sabmarioa 


type 01 hghtmg umt 
which combines the speed of the de¬ 
stroyer with the subtle approach of the 
submarine. There is some secrecy as to 
the exact displacement of these vessels, 
but they arc designed to travel at 
25 knots above water and some 13 
knots below. They will carry four 


must do.*' Tliis is not only common- 
sense, but the 1 jig lies t expression of 
statesmanshij). To render a nation 
independent of imixjrted foodstui|| is 
to secure an asset worth many battle¬ 
ships. The Kaiser’s experiments with 
rye (a cereal in some respects superior 
to wheat), oats and potatoes bear out 
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the results achieved by scientific agri¬ 
culturists in all lands, viz.: that in¬ 
tensive cultivation increases the yield 
per acre, and ensures a profit which 
will effectively serve to resurrect a 
dying industry. Tliere is no more 
empty claptrap echoed from a thou¬ 
sand platforms than tl\€ parrot cry. 
" farming does not pay.*' Our re¬ 
cent articles demonstrate the con¬ 
trary, and repeating the Kaiser’s em¬ 
phatic words as to the possibilities of 
the nation becoming self-supporting in 
its food-supplies, say: " Thai we can^ 
and that we mmt do** 

Politicians of all degrees 
A Boll! l^t awakening to 

PoftMiiifr the lesson of our article. 

Give Us this Day Our 
Daily Bread," which appeared in the 
Revikw for October, 1912. Alone 
among the nations we have permitted 
our rural population to fall, to, let us 
hope, the irreducible minimum of 10 per 
cent, of the whole—and what is worse, 
have reduced the remaining 90 per cent, 
of the nation to a criminal dependence 
on foreign food-stuffs. The position of 
agriculture to-day cuts at any claim we 
may make of independence. Wc are a 
free nation only so long as our ships 
have undisputed possession of the seas. 
Any interruption of the unending pro¬ 
cession of vessels bearing foreign-grown 
com to these shores—and star\'ation 
would t)e with us. It is sheer summer 
madness to allow the land to be held up 
for future exploitation, while the present 
generation must look abroad for the 
crops which could be raised at home. 
Under the party system half the voters 
may be relied upon to support those 
vested interests which inflict so severe 
a penil^’ on the nation. The Liberal 


Government is faced with a stupendous 
task if they really intend tackling the 
land monopoly which blocks the way to 
every reform worth having. We wel¬ 
come the appointment of Sir Sydney 
Olivier to the Board of Agriculture ; he 
has the advantage of a dean slate, for 
up to the present the Board has been 
ornamental rather than useful. 

The one encouragi n g 
Th# sigi' the continued 
Wots«rft* w«ie ferment of those whose 

stake in the country is 
practically limited to a right to live— 
and to work when they can get it to do. 
The comfortable citizen is conscious of 
an irritable sensation when he reads of 
" one more strike." Iwcntuallv it will 
dawn upon him that he, too. may secure 
some relief by organising a " squeeze " 
against those statesmen who cmly con¬ 
sider him as a t^ixable asset. The 
demand for a living wage must eventu¬ 
ally lead to a restriction of the earnings 
of capital, until the shareholder will cry 
aloud for a standard dividend as an 
alternative to the virtual extinction of 
profits. Competition is a hard task¬ 
master, and there can be no peace 
between master and man \intil labour 
receives some marked benefit from the 
improved machinery which has only 
served to manufacture millionaires and 
stereotype the disabilities of the pro¬ 
letariat. In this connection it is in¬ 
teresting to note that Mr. J. F. Hope, 
the Conservative member for the 
Central Division of Sheffield, has given 
notice of a bill to amend the Companies' 
Act, introducing the element of co¬ 
partnership, and practically limiting 
dividends to a normal 5 per cent.—after 
which some proportion would go to the 
workman. 
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a view to a remedy all questions bear¬ 


The importance of the 
Tiie GhiMreii Child to the State has 

too long been over¬ 
looked, and a New 
Children's Crusade is urgently needed 
to secure the health of the future 
generation of taxpayers. Social workers 
have long since b^n in despair over 
the evil conditions of crowded City 
dwellings, as typified in the experience 
of an inspector of tenement houses 
when he found four families living in 
one room, chalk lines being drawn 
across in such a manner as to mark out 
a quarter for each family. ‘‘ How do 
you get along here ? ** asked the in¬ 
spector. " Very well/’ was the reply. 
" Only the family in the farthest comer 
keeps boarders! ” The statement of 
Dr. Elizabeth Sloan Chesser that 60,000 
lives of babies could be saved every 
year is but one count in the indictment 
which could be sustained against the 
Municipal authorities of the United 
Kingdom. The questions of malnutri¬ 
tion and the proper feeding of school 
children may be made the subject of 
election cries, but there is an Imperial 
side to this question, the importance of 
which cannot be overrated. The child 
is father to the man, and if only as the 
taxable asset of the future, his life should 
be preserved by the State as jealously 
as the sporting squire preserves his game. 

France is finding that 

Pnooc** R«ai Within her own 

Dmoiw. borders a foe much 
more deadly than all 
the armed forces of Germany. That 
foe is progressive childlessness. The 
fact that in 1906 and 1911 the number 
of deaths exceeded the number of 
births has led to the appointment of 
a Grand C ommission to investigate \rith 


ing on the depopulation of France. 
Nations have been mightily concerned 
about the supply of mark<‘ts and the 
supply of armaments. They are be¬ 
ginning to realise that the most im¬ 
portant question, after all, is the supply 
of children, of the right sort of children, 
and with a proper chance of right 
development. Social providence must 
vanquish selfish '' prudence,*’ and the 
mother who gives many strong sons to 
the State will be increasingly accorded 
national honour. Nations * yet again 
will be found doing oixiisance. and 
bringing their offerings, to the Mother 
and the Child. It is they tliat really 
matter. Compared with them, armies 
are gewgaws and navies expensive toys. 

The passing of the 
In ibe iMod Wliite Slave Traffic Bill 
tb« Free uito law wlll salve the 
consciences of many 
good folk who imagine vain things of 
legislation. All complacent people will 
be shocked to read the recent revelations 
made by Mr. S. H. London, investi¬ 
gating present conditions in the United 
States on behalf of his Government, 
He declares that there are 265,000 
White Slaves in New York alone, and 
that they are earning fur Ihcir owners 
no less ,a sum than twehe million 
pounds sterling. It is wasting words 
to call this " a foul blot ” ; it is im- 
speakable that the Churches can con¬ 
tinue their attitude of aloofness; their 
dogmas, creeds, and canticles are the 
veriest mumblings of fetish-worshippers 
until they have rendered such things 
impossible in their very midst. Nothing 
but good can come from the Rocke¬ 
feller movement which has in view the 
cleansing of this Augean stable. 
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The conspiracy of 
Nmioiwi silence which is induced 

07PMH«f by our national prudery 

is al)out to be broken 
by gur more straight-dealing Colonial 
brethren. The Bedrock for April con¬ 
tains a m(K>i encouraging report of the 
work don(! for the suimpression of 
venereal diseases in the State of Victoria 
by the Government, acting through the 
Ministers of Health. The article is 
written by Dr. Janies Barrett, of Mel¬ 
bourne. and is intr<Khiccd by Professor 
Starling, who xsks: ‘‘ Is there any reason 
why similar measures should not be 
adopted in this aaintry ? —and adds 
that: *’ It is amazing that a civilised 
comm tin ity such as ours should have 
no concerted effort to abolisli this 
plague from our midst—a result which 
might probably lie achieved in twelve 
months if a fret; hand could be given to 
medical science.’* 

William Thomas Stead 
was dtM>ply and truly 
stMd M«aori«t unscltish cliampion of 

woman’s cause Ihrougli 
all his life, and it is pctculiarly fitting 


that the International Memorial decided 
on by his friends should be the founda¬ 
tion of hostels for women. There is no 
such provision for women as that pro¬ 
vided by the Rowton houses for men, 
and yet one-third of the total number 
of women of our home population earn 
their own livelihood. This, under the 
conditions of modern industry, means 
an increasing number of women drawm 
into largo towns in search of work. 
Those in charge of Labour Exchanges 
find great difficulty in securing suitable 
lodging accommodation for the women 
for whom they ha>’e work w'aiting. For 
examj)lc. Birmingham, mth a popula¬ 
tion of sixty thousand working women, 
has only ninety beds in the registered 
common lodging-houses—extremely un¬ 
desirable places. Major-Cicncral Brockle- 
luirst is acting as Chairman of the 
Committee, with Her Majesty Queen 
Alexandra as Patroness. It is hoped 
that the fund will enable the establish¬ 
ment of hostels in all lands, and con¬ 
tributions should be sent to the 
Hononry Treasurer, Mr. Bourchier F. 
Hawksicy, at 30, Mincing Lane, London. 


AN EXAMPLE FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 

la rMponss to the oppeBl )b ibe Pehnioiy Number of THE REVIEW OP REVIEWS tbe tow& of Ficksbur^, 
South Afrioe—e town of only • tbouMCMl white inbaNienlt—bee tliven ■ lend which choold coeouruje mcoy Ur|cr 
town# in ihis country to do likewicc. We quote the followirgt froni tbe Ficktibur^ Goardian 

" Mr. E. A. R<'c>*<’ 5 Ofienea a subscriptkw list in Ficksburg, which w'lll bcihi' Hr.st in this Provinco 
to riHwc in the iTiull<*r. As soon as publicity has been to it no «ioubl evcTy tow’nsUip m South Africa will 

fall in line. V<Ty s<n>r) there had been suberribed jCto 16s., which wtirkcd out on the while population 
at 3^d. per iMvtd. If this ratio were maintained throughout South Africa it woukJ mean a total of somHhiuR 
like suffk'k'TU to pay for the construction of four airships or a whole of It mav be 

to tbe credit of TriK Krvirw ok Rhvirw's to have originated such a scheme, but it is the duty <ff every 
South African, who fio(>i>i for pt^Ace and an open watnr-way for commerce, to sujtport in a lAngtt>le manner 
this nH>ven>ent. 11 is within the bounds of poaMbilky—if the cause appeals to residents in oihor towns in 
the iMiJiUrw to 4fivc to the Imperial Government (through Thr Rbvikw of Rrviiiws) the gift of four 
oirsiiip.s, which niiglH be named after the four Provinces. Even in such an isolated harder "dorp** as 
I his tlv' public h;ive taken the greatest pleasure in subscribing their mites. As a matter of fact, a half- 
crown was the recognised minimum. H in the cities, with our many magnates, the appeal is bearrl at all, 
fbc result will mltnmd lo the vredii «>f S<Hirh ->frirA.** 



SHAKESPEARE AS PEACEMAKER 


W ILLIAM SHAKESPEARE is the greatest international asset 

which this country has ever po^cssed. and yet we are v ery slow 
to realise this fact, and in realising to appreciate it. It is all 
very well to discuss, animatedly or lethargically, whether the 
works known and loved throughout the world were written by 
William Shakespeare, or Bacon, or Tom, Dick, and Harry ; but we should not idlow 
ourselves to be blinded to the very real fact that it is the works whicli are great, 
not the dead and gone man. Were Oscar Wilde’s plays any less clever or brilliant 
when they were played without his name as author, or would it inatt(T to the 
world, save as a matter of transitory curiosity, if it were proved that some unknown 
persrm hud written Shakes)>eare’s jdays ? 

T his month the birthday celebrations in honour of the Bard of Stratford 
take place, and it is this fact which impels us to write these lines. Here we 
have a magnificent opj)ortunity waste<l, one which might serve to draw 
nation ch>ser to nation, people to people—and the op|x>rtunity is thrown away. 
And yet that must be the supreme desire of all those who, groaning under the 
yoke of prosimt-day militarism, a|>palled by the pros{>ect of war and blood* 
shed, desire Xn find |)oints (jf friendly contact and interest among nations. 
Shakespeare is one of the greatest of international common donominalors, and 
could be used to immense advantage. And yet we, who owni this common 
denominator, and who. therefore, can more easily take the first step to make use 
of it, do nothing. We do not wish to disparage the worthy efforts made year by 
year to celebrate tlu* Shakespeare anniversary at Stratford or cls<‘wherc. All 
these are excellent, but they arc but a shadowy and pale reflection of what 
should Ih* doni‘. Shakes|)earc*s plays are acted in all countries, in many far more 
consistently and seriously than in our own. His works arc published in all 
languages, and the greatest actors of every tongue delight to do him honour, and 
themselves undergo the severest test of their art, by essaying liis f 6 l€$. And yet 
we are content to leave all this world enthusiasm untouched, and }>arorhially 
celebrate our international asset in the manner of a provincial circus visit. 

W HAT is needed is an international (estival, and that every year shall see, 
at least, one foreign country participating in a worthily arranged 
programme at Stratford-on-Avon durii^ the month of April. Let im itations 
be sent forth from a committee of the foremost men 6f the land to thos<* who have 
most delighted to honour Shakespeare in other countries. Let them be invited 
to come with their entire companies to the home of the Bard and there j)Iay in their 
own language the greatest plays. And to show that we, the countrymen of 
Shakespeare, also appreciate him, a company of actors and actresses should act 
his plays alternately with the honoured guests. Wc do not think that there 
would be any difficulty in arranging for such visits, which could only do good to 
the art of the theatre, and which might well render immense service to the good- 
fellowship of the world. What touches England's fame should be watched over 
and guarded by England's best. Let us hope, therefore, that before another 
anniversary has come, the necessary steps will have been taken, and the first of 
those overseas admirers of Shakespeare mW be burning incense with us at Shake¬ 
speare's tomb. 



WHY NOT BE EDUCATED? 


N O nation can be truly and permanently |reat without a serious 

educational foundation, and as ignorance is but as shifting sand 
whereon to build a house, education becomes a national .duty. We 
must recognise this before any attempt to remodel and improve the 
educational system of this country can be of any avail. It is well 
that a knowledge of the fact that to-day we are not being educated, but only 
taught, should be making itself felt. But while that is good as a starting-point, it 
is in itself of no value in the remaking of education. To-day this country groans 
under a system of teaching which is a curious blend of the Chinese parrot l>elief in 
examinations and the remnants of the medi<Tval Church idea of giving a semblance 
of instruction without any real encroachment upon the close preserves of the 
priests. Any educational system worthy of the name must strive first to develop 
the character of the children and to ensure their growing into capable and 
good citizens. It ought always to be considered far better to make members of 
the State sound in body and mind than to produce mere intellectuality. Apd 
yet to-day wo are endeavouring to maintain our place in the world, in competition 
with otlier nations, while we arc not giving our children the ability to compete. 

I F “ we do not keep abreast in the training of the national mind with those other 
countries which are organising their educational systems, and which in many 
respects are our superiors, it is inevitable that in these days, when science and 
knowledge are the conditions of all success industrially and generally, wc shall fall 
behind in the race. It is a question of national safety and nothing else with 
which wv are now dealing.*' Thus Lord Haldane, who has come to the fore as a 
remodollcr of our educational system, and he might have spoken mucli more 
strongly. He has many attributes, principally owing to his German training, for 
this task, although he is always apt to be over-impressed by the University touch, 
We have much admiration for the Universitic«. but wc do not hold that in them 
is to be found the key to the education of the nation. A very practical common- 
sense is needed, and a removal of hoary tradition and pedantic obstacles. 

E ducation must bo proj)erly regarded as the most vital thing in the 
national life—it is responsible for the future welfare or decline of the nation, 
and there is nothing which can rank with it in importance. The children of 
to-day are the parents of to-morrow, and in their instruction lies the solution of 
the majority of moral anci*economic problems which to-day puzzle the wisest 
among us. But the moment we place national education on its true basis, we are 
forced to the logical conclusion that the teachers are the most vital workers in 
national construction. Wq may decide or change to-day's policy; they hold the 
future of the nation and of our children's children in their hands or their heads. 
How is it, then, that wc do not regard the teachers with more respect—if not even 
with awe ? Why should they be neglected, paid insufficiently, and regarded as 
lower than a third-class Civil Service derk in Whitehall. Surely that is a perilous 
point of view% and one which should be immediatdy changed. The national 
estimation of the teacher must be mc^fied, and the profession must be accorded 
its rightful pliice. Tlien, and only then, can we hope that any new system of 
eduCivtion will ha\'€ even a chance of successful aoDlication to the needs of 
the NAtion. 



GERMANY: LORD OF THE AIR 

2 KEELS TO 1 BUT 0 ZEPPELINS TO 18 


Any further action which is found necessary cin» ami will, be taken without delay.*'—'I'tic 
RtourHoN, H. H. Asquith. 

*' It is evident that the time has arrived when wc mu.st devehj[> lon^-ran^^e airships of the 
largest type.**—TiiK KfGfn Hon. Winston Churchill. 

** Great Urilain may he sure of one thing—she will never be allowed to impose a ratio nf i6 
to to on (iermany in the air ns she has rUme on the scn.*'^ Caitain von Puntau. 


T ()-I)AV the piTil in the nir is ni» 
longer n si*«re; it is a verv vital 
danger, rerognisetl by hM ns tm- 
ininrnl and ovtTwIielTningly inenai*- 
ing. We can no longer remain 
secure m these islands Miiiul a magniluvnl 
fleet of Dnratlnotigltis, .simv it is nl least 
arguable that these Oreailnotiglits and lltose 
w'c arc spending ir* build are no 

longer of half nr qimrior ihe value in nal tonal 
defence which they previously were. .\s ihe 
Pinanrial Secretary it» the Admiralty said 
recently in the House: ** 1thher scrap the 
whole of the llrilish Navy to-morrow, or see 
tliat your Navy is invulnerable; for lo take 
any other course is ridiculous, wasteful, and 
dangerous, anti may well l>e disastrous." 
Command of the sea while an enemy has 
command of tlie air makes our splendid series 
of Armadas practically useless. And that 
is a state of affairs which must be unthink- 
able for us. The idea of defence by aerial 
high-angic guns, hc.sidcs being ludicrous, 
does not go with the whole scheme of this 
country’s defence. We cannot and will not 
resign ourselves to accept Colonel Seely’s 
idea, and drag out the rest of our existence, 
an island cowering in the cold North Sea, 
fringed with guns, waiting trembling for 
attack. Aerial guns may rank W'ith Martello 
towers, save that they do not offer possibili¬ 
ties of later rents from sumnter tourists. 


While il is evident (hal really nut It ing is 
known as to whal factors will be tin* most 
vital in a future war, esp<TTnlly willj regard 
to navies, it is unfortunatelv certain that we 
cannot afford to ignore any one factor wliich 
lias u nvtsonable cliamc r»f [ilaylng a s«TioiJs 
role. Thus torpt*d<>-lN«ils had llieir dav; de¬ 
stroyers siipplnnUNl them; now submcr.sjhlcs 
are to replace destroycr.s, \\*ho • an say (hat 
the future naval battle will be dcH'itled by 
Dreadmnigins or by super-Drendnoughrs ? 
Therefore, air-ships and aeroplanes nuisl be 

Uiken M*n<jir.sfv and determ I nediv that the 

* 

fifleen years’ start nl (lerrn.'iny can he. made 
less fatally destructive to our swurily lhan 
it is lo-d:iy. 

It was easy sonar years ago lo sneer at 
(‘ouiit Zeppelin as a crack-braiiu'd inventor; 
il is not jVKSMblc, save for ingenious 
Ministers, to ignore tfie importaiieo of air¬ 
ships (o-day. The German vote of some 
seven millions sterling for aerial supremacy 
luLS sctlicd onre and for all any ((uesiion as 
to whether or not the air-sliip counts in war¬ 
fare. For Germany has the most complete 
knowledge of air-ships, and if siie is ready to 
spend millions, she ran ill alTord, (»n thus arm. 
we cannot afford to lose one minute. The 
preamble to the first " Aerial Naval Law ’’ 
states the case clearly:— 

** Experiments with air-ships and aero¬ 
planes show that the new arm gives a valu- 

D 
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able extension of tactical and strategical 
reconnaissance for llie Nnvy, and in certain 
ciriui ms lances can also Iw used with effective¬ 
ness as a weapon of attack. I’lm Naval Ad¬ 
ministration must ihcreforc prtHced with the 
creation and operation of air-sliips and aero¬ 
planes, and kfup up tlic riHjuisitc accommo¬ 
dation on i\ larger .stale than hitherto 
conlemplaled if it desires to avoid lagging 
behind <uhor nations.'* 

The sums set aside by the Army and Navy 
In tills coonlry were riol only inadequate, but 
the whole tone of llie discussion of »enal 
defence by the responsible Ministers was 
lameniidiiy lacking in w^riousness. Of i'ol. 
Seely rto criticism is needed; lie is beneath 
any contempt in this mailer--ttnd this 
despite the fact that he made an aeroplane 
fligjil in Madrid. Mr. Winston i hurrliill 
admiued ilial air-ships were nwdi*d, and 
airily slated also lliat, “if war breaks out 
(o-m(jrr<iw, foreign air-ships might do a cer¬ 
tain amoiinl of mi.sidiirf and damage.** \\V 
may, therefore, assume that for the moment, 
and until such lime; as ihere shall Ik a spct'ial 
Departmeni <ir Minister resixm.sible for aerial 
affairs, it is Mr. ('burchill who must take any 
slops lo see urn us from disaster, WIint must 
be done has been well summed up by the 
Aerial Defence ('ommilKs' of the Navy 
League, which has given as ils considered 
Opinion that “the comnian<l of the sea is 
ours, and in (►rder tliat Cl rent lUilain may 
retain command of tlie sea it is now 
absolutely necessary that she attains the 
command ot the alr.“ All naval nHm 
are of one mind on the need for ndis|uale 
measures lo enable the Navy to carry out ils 
true fund urns in lime of war. Admiral 
Fieemanlle, in the Ihtiicd Sen^iev Ma/^asinr, 
writes on this question :— • 

“ Wc must have at our disp<isiil a superior 
class of aerial vessel—at present represented 
by the large rigid dirigible, and, as auxi¬ 
liaries, a type of swift, armed aeroplane, 
suitable for*either fighting or reconnoitring. 
Thus, and thus only, can we have any hope 
of ensuring that the opposite sea-coasts of the 
European Continent shall be to all Intents 
and purposes our land-frontier, in so far as 
reconnaissance is concerned. It will be a 
parlous day for England when we have to 
await pissivety the coming of the foreign air- 
scout to dur nerve-centres, and trust to local 


defence alone to checkmate hostile observa¬ 
tion, aerial bombardment, and incendiary 
attack/* 

We do Mr. Churchill the credit of assum¬ 
ing that the huge German vote for aerial 
supremacy has made him eager to crystallise 
hi.s very nebulous statement on what this 
country is going lo do into practical action. 
If he lias not already done so, and if in a 
very short time the nation is not adequately 
assured the real work is being done in this 
direction, no time should be ki.st in directly 
and indirectly bringing public pressure to 
lK*ar upon the Minister and the Government. 
For the German vote is a direct bid for supre¬ 
macy In the new arm which we can never 
ironredc. And Germany has not only a 
great start, hut is equipped so that, with 
money uva liable, she can rapidly increase her 
lead. Germany's ancm(Us to reduce our lead 
in war-ships will hear but a small comparison 
with the urgency and extent of the necessary 
efforts which we must make if we are not to 
Hcccdc to Germany's mastership of the air. 
There are to-day (German yards enough to 
turn out at least twelve new rigid air-ships of 
the largest ty|>c under normal conditions; 
in this ci>untry there is none—not even 
Virkers*.s yards at Barniw, where the luckless 
Mayfly was hutched. 

'I’he first step shtnild therefore be to en¬ 
courage not one, but many, firms to under¬ 
take i\v construction of rigid air-.ships. The 
Govt^rnmcnl should guarantee purchase of 
siuxessful air-ships and- since the matter i.s 
urgent—sliouldln; ready to guarantee interest 
on capita] seriously invested in the creation 
of machinery for turning out air-ships. 
Since the Z4 lauded at Limeville, both the 
French and British Governments must be at 
the same point of knowledge as lo Zeppelin 
construction as are the Germans. But we 
must l>e able to benefit by this “crowning 
mercy “—if removes the last argument 
against multiplied and continuous construc¬ 
tion. For if eight Zeppelins have been des¬ 
troyed (many in the earlier stages), we must 
not forget (hat two of these craft alone have 
made 200 journeys and covered 25,000 miles 
without accident. As to the guarantee on 
capital. It is surely as defensible to do this 
as it was to enter into special financial 
arrangements with the Cunard Co. to secure 
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the blue riband of the Atlantic to this 
country. 

Besides this step with regard to air-ship 
builders, Che Government, bearing in mind 
that aeroplanes and hydroplanes are also ne¬ 
cessary, andean be more rapidly constructed, 
should give an adequate and continuous num¬ 
ber of orders to such British manufacturers 
whose machines can reach a given standard, 
so as to assure to those industries a period of 
certain dividends on capital. In exchan^ 
tlie GovernnieiU could demand in certain 
eventualities the same rights over output 
which tlie Admiralty possesses over private 
shipbuilding yards. 

A definite programme of construction, both 
of air-craft and air sheds, should be outlined 
and commenced, with the avowed intention 
of at least aerial equality with Germany. The 
building of air sheds ix essential, since to¬ 
day, if tlie air-ships of France were to come 
to this country to aid us in lime of war, we 
have not where to house them. The cost of 
all this, and the comprehensive training of 
pilots and mechanics, will cost money, but 
there should be no hesitation in this. Lot 
there be an immediate vote of three millions 
sterling, and llie promise of the same amount 
for tlie next five years. By this means we 
w ill leave no doubt in the mind of the world 
that we are in earnest and thot we ore intelli¬ 
gent enough to spend the cost of two war¬ 
ships yearly to maintain the value of our 
Navy, 

The public is aroused, and the Pre.ss is 
working manfully to inform, to interest, and 
to oducale its readers. I hc Daily Telc^ 
gfapk especially is valiant in the work, and 
has published some most excel lent articles on 
the subject. The Daily Mail, while tem¬ 
porarily led away by its enthusiasm for the 
hydroplane, will doubtless soon base its 
efforts upon the broader basis of aerial 
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defence for the nation comprising all air¬ 
craft. The idea of a national subscription for 
aviation has not yet reached its practical 
point, but it w'ill conic, not to aid the Govern¬ 
ment, but because we arc ull proud to aid 
ill securing command of iJie air u> the 
Mistress of the Seas. If wu need stimulus, 
let us remember that the (iennans resident 
in this country alone subscribed some 
;^*2o,ono to their aerial fund; while in Frame 
the national subscTiption for military avia¬ 
tion has produced a sum su Hi clout to purchase 
i;o air-craft, to provide instruction for 76 
pilots, and to acquire and equip 65 landing 
stations. The imjiortancc of the last-men¬ 
tioned is not Ixnng ovcrlo(»ked. Thirty-two 
are already being laid out in different parts 
of the country, and 25 more are to l>e taken 
in hand immediately. It is Imped timt the 
majority will ho in working order by June. 

There is to be a great mtviing in the City 
of London; there should be meetings and 
lectures in every (own and village. Those 
who had begun to dcsfKiir of the municipal 
authorities as patriotic centres will be rejoiced 
to hear that the f^ord ^fayor of London is 
going to attend a flying meeting at Hendon. 
There are signs everywhere of awakening, 
but there needs some adequate body to co¬ 
ordinate all olTort, to prevent any slackening 
off. The Navy l.caguo, with its Aerial 
IVfem'e Committee, is excellent: but what is 
wanted is that this shall develop into a great 
national league, without party or politics, 
supported by all thinking men and working 
wholeheartedly towards llu* one object, that 
we shall have aimmand of the ,iir, if not of 
the wrld, at least of that almve our .soil and 
the surnmnding .seas, Until tliis is done, 
nolxxly .slic^ukl rest n<»r e rv ** enough I ** 
There is less than no time to he lost; there 
i.s lo.st time to be made up -and evervone can 
help in this c'mergcncy. 



THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR 


By COUNT ZEPPELIN. 

Wn think thnt it ift of the i^rcaic^t importnn<^ lo print here the views ami beliefs of the man 
who, by sheer persistencM* and plnrk. has forced the German nation, from Kaiser lo peasant, to 
become enlluisiasiic supporters of the effort for Air Supremacy. The. greater part of these 
expressions of C'onni Zeppelin’s itlcns is taken from a lecture which he made in Berlin in 190!?, 
just after liis first long flight. The secret of German policy is that, founded on sane, solid fact 
and hrilef, it w<jrks ccmtinuously ami systen* ilically toward realisation. To-day wc sec the work¬ 
ing out of an air policy, and In Ihcse pagt^. we give the solid facts and bt‘liefs on which the policy 

is based. 


T IIR mighilost achievcmenl of the 
prc.seiU generation willi relution lo 
the omqiicM of the air was I he 
ctmstrucfion of conveyances in 
wlilch A man cottld rise In the 
air nor only ns before ns un Ap[>endage 
to the aerial globe, hut a.s a pi bit, himself 
living tlic way wlilrli would carry itiitt |<* the 
deslinatiim lie had chosim. 

In the iitvesiigalions as to extent w*c 
have so far command over tlie ways of the air 
and as tu lunv fnr we arc jiistili(*d in atvsiinting 
that the ton.solidatkm.s and extension of this 
mastery w ill take place in acont'eivablc lime, 1 
hgpetoconvince readcr.sof the fact that I keep 
aloof both from sctcnlirically ungrounded 
chimera and from un.siientiric dmihts about 
things that are positively attainable. 

For carrying out this investigation, we n*- 
quiro, above all Ihirigs, clearness as to the 
maxinuun ellidency of aerial navigation, 
which has fieen already attained or is ex¬ 
pected to be allained in the nenr future, in 
regard to reJiabilily, sp<red during long 
flights, and carrying capacity. I emphasise 
the expression ** maximum efficionry,** be¬ 
cause we wish to learn to what extent we may 
hope to increase our command of the air. If 
thereby all air-vessels with only small efli- 
ciency are neglected in our speculations, it 
does nut mean that they are unable to render 
useful services on a smaller stale, as is the 
case of small steam boats. For a reliable 
working'during long journeys there arc re¬ 
quired at Tcum two driving contrivances ind^ 


pendent from one another—that is, motors 
wi;h air screws. Indeed, there arc not, and 
then* never will be, any motors which are not 
suhjKi to interruptions in :hnr running, any 
more than there are to-day locomotives in 
w'htch troubles never lake place; but, whereas 
without any damage to (he train the lo<*o- 
motive can be replaced by ar»oth<T one, and 
whereas the .steam boat, the engine of which 
slops, remains still floating, the air-.ship, 
wlien its sole motor comes suddenly to 
a standstill, or has to be stopped, has <jfien 
lo land without the trouble l>cing possibly 
rented ic'd. 

This is not UiO serious w hen it i.s possible to 
reach u suitable landing-place; but if the 
inachim* is over an inhospitable, moorland, 
or rocky country, over desert or sea, or the 
enemy's land, the (rouble of the motor may 
have us consequence the destruciion of the 
crew and of the air-vessel. The satne thing 
c.in happen if the gas globe of the air-ship 
loses its stiff outer shape, which fact causes it 
lo become undirigiblc. 

Another fact, which i.s not less full of con¬ 
sequences for the air-ship, is when its sup- 
jdy of petrol comes to an end before a 
landing-place is arrived at. 

My rigid air-ship alone up to now fulfils 
the necessary conditions of stability. We 
will, therefore, only consider this system 
in our study, even if it has not shown in its 
journeys the maximum speed attained by 
another sy.siem, but wliich ctinnoi offer the 
same safety. 
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When the ^^pccitic speed of an air^ship has 
exceeded the speed of the mosl frequent 
winds, about 12 metres per second* the dura* 
tion of the journey, which is dcpendeni on 
the amount of w(irking materia] that is 
carried, has a greater Importance than the 
speed. An air*s]iip which is able to fly at 
50 kilometres per hour during 50 hours 
travels during this llnu* 2.500 kijtmietres; on 
llie ooiurary, the air*sliip whicli Hies imly ai 
40 kilometres per hmir, lint Is ca|Xih 1 e cd 
maintaining its flight 
during 100 hours, 
travels 4.000 kih^ 
metres. The s|»eeds 
given AS exoin pies an* 
approximaiely ibostt 
which my air-ship at¬ 
tained In the years 
Kfii) and ji/j? with 
both propellers and 
sfimetimes with r>nly 
one of I hem working. 

My oir-shipK whicli 
are now in constnu*- 
lion will certainly 
attain the.s«t ligures, if 
they do not exceed 
them. 

'I'lie speed, fd 
course, only refers to 
the penetration of the 
air surrounding (lie 
air-ship, and not to 
the distance travelled 
over with relation to 
the earth, whicli is 
also dependent on the 
movement of the air¬ 
space with relation to 
the earth. Aerology 
is still such a young 
M'ience that I nuisl call alteiition to a few* 
of (ho rules which are necessary for the de¬ 
termination of the possible efticiency of air¬ 
ships. 

Everyone knows so much afxmt motorless 
captive balloons viz., (hat in a dead calm 
they remain stationary over the same sp<^l of 
earth, and that (he rapidity and way which 
the b.alloon exhibits in shifting Its position 
shows the strength and direction of the air 
currents—that is, of ilie wind or storm. At 
the same time ft may be observed that thi* 


ball<x>ii relain.s in the lieaviest storm the 
same sha|)e it had in a complete calm, and 
the balloon pa.ssenger docs nut feci the least 
breath of wind al] through tliis Monn. The 
reason is obviously this: n 1)a!]tKui floats 
with the current of air at exac tly the same 
rate as though it were a com|xmpn( pan of it; 
only in (he case of a dilVcrcnco betw tren the 
two movements could and must the pressure 
l>e felt. The .smallest son]>-bubb 1 e behaves 
in exactly llie same way as the largest 

fmlkxm, As long as 
the former is liang- 
ing on the straw 
whence it issued, the 
breath which impels it 
and the air currents 
coming from all sides 
cxu.se it to assume the 
most grotesque 
shapes; as soon, how¬ 
ever, as the bubble is 
free and driven by the 
wind, it Immediately 
assumes tlie shape of 
a piTfecl sphere, a 
sure sign that no 
extra pressure and no 
resistance is exerted 
on any side. This 
similarity t»f preced¬ 
ing between the 
s m a 11 es t soa p-bubbl e 
and (he nuist enor¬ 
mous balloon proveJt 
that it is absolutely of 
no consequence 
whether an air-ship is 
large or small, as 
long ;is it floats freely. 

But another and 
very important factor 
in motor air-ship navigrition aruses from the 
principles just rcferreil to, W'hen a hitherto 
IJassivdy fliviling air-ship wts its own 
m.ichiiierv in moii(»n, it t an move within the 
encirclingair in all direr (ions and at the same 
rale, because on all sides it meets with no 
rrsislance other than ih.'U which the air 
opposes to iKxIics moving through it. There¬ 
fore, that is to say, for powerful air-ships 
like mine, the struggle against wind and 
Morm, wliicJi many jx'oplc picture us so 
terrible, simply does not exist. Many people 
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also imagine that such a monster cannot 
climb as high os a smaller and much lighter 
air^ship. Uut this docs not depend on the 
bbdy to be lifted: it depends rather upon how 
much weight the air^sliip <ian spare in pro¬ 
portion to the original collective u'ciglit to be 
lifted. An air^-sliip rises about 80 metres in 
proportion to each hundrtrdili pare of its loss 
in collective weight. If a small motor air^ship 
of only 2,400 kili»granis in colleclivc weight, 
driven by a motor of '6$ li.p. ami carrying at 
the utmost Iwiuine weighing kihv 
grams, calculated for a voyage of twenty 
hours at the out.sidv, is to rise to a heigltl of 
t,2(Xi metn's, tlien it must lea%o behind it, or 
sacrifice, or us<* up ,t6o kilograms of 
ben;cine, vvliich reduces its navigating life to 
a bare live liours, vsliicli, f<»r practical pur¬ 
poses, and for the maintenance of the neces¬ 
sary se<'urlty, is haidly enough. 

SUnvKlOKJl Y OH I.AKUK AIK-SHtHS. 

A large alr-shtp of i6,(xx) kilograms in 
cofleetivc weight, with a normal provision of 
petrol for luo hours, and with a motor of 
corresponding power, after rising to a height 
of l,2(X) metres, is still capable of travelling 
for over thirty-six hours-^that is to say, 
nearly tw ice the time possible to the smaller 
air-ship at a lower altitude. Frr^m this it is 
evident that, also for high flights, the larger 
air-ships are always .superior to the smaller 
ones. riie height which a particular air¬ 
ship can attain, without a loo great rurtail- 
raent of its carrying powers, can Ijc reckoned 
by any maiheniaticlan j he will also be con¬ 
vinced that his calculations arc in accordance 
with the actual capabilities of the air-ship, 
without the necessity of Die prariical execu¬ 
tion of such liigh fligliis. 

, SAFK 1. AN DING ASSURED; 

In the case of air-.ships intended For long 
voyages, it is certainly desirable ilmt they 
should be able to descend without injury, 
not only on water, but on all landing-places 
prepared to receive them. Many doubts are 
Still expressed ns to whether my rigid and 
enormous air-ships are able to dt^ this. 
Here, however, my landing on the lyili Feb¬ 
ruary, i(jo6, svliich 1 was compidled to make 
ill coii5ec|uencc of circumstances which it 
would be ovof-olnboration to explain here, 
.u sod whi'ch cannot possibly recur, demon- 
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strafes that my assertion of the possibility of 
a smooth landing was absolutely justified. 
The air-ship was not in the least damaged; 
it was only seriously damaged when, an hour 
later, a strong wind turned into a furious 
storm, striking it broadside, because the 
anchor did not hold fast in tJie frozen ground 
in front of the landing-place, and therefore 
the ship could not be held w ith head against 
the wind. The disposition to tear itself free, 
as the *' Palrie " did, was prevented imme¬ 
diately by the letting out of a moderate 
amount o* gas. After roping, holding it 
down by human agency was no longer neces¬ 
sary. 

I would lake this opportunity to point out 
how ivossible it is for strongly-built air-ships, 
wiili a wea(hcr-pr<K)f coveringi to lie in a spot 
moderately sheltered fron. storms, as, for in- 
.stance, in a narrow valley, or behind large 
buildings, etc., for months and weeks with¬ 
out the shelter of a regular refuge shed. 

Thc.se refuge sheds new! not he revolving, 
.IS is very generally supposed. 

KEt.lAUll.lTy. 

In order to fully appreciate the perform¬ 
ance of my air-ship, it may be stated tliat the 
length of its voyages is only curtailed by the 
w aste of its store of petrol, for the largest loss 
which arises through diffusion or deteriora¬ 
tion of the gas does not amount to the tenth 
part of the loss in weight caused by the waste 
of the petrol. Seeing that two propelling 
fori'es, independent the one from the other, 
are present, of which in long voyages only 
one is in activity, it is hardly conceivable that 
there would not be lime to set at least one of 
them going before landing became necessary. 
And seeing thab—an important matter which 
is too seldom taken into consideration—the 
crew is sufficient to provide for froin two to 
threefold reliefs at the variou.s posts, and, 
therefore, never overworked, it may be 
claimed for my air-ship that it is capable of 
being steered safely to its destination in a 
degree which hardly belongs to any othei 
merhaniral flying machine. There is, there¬ 
fore, no reasonable ground for doubting that 
an nir-ship of this construction and equip¬ 
ment should be able to travel as long as its 
store of petrol holds out, just as surely as a 
well-tried steamer can travel as long as its 
stock of coal is not exhausted. 



The Cosquesx of the Air. 


Frum all this U will be seen that, in jny 
air-ship, we possess the newest method of 
locomotion, which, starling from sea level, 
and witli twelve persons on board, can reniatii 
in the air for four days and traverse a distance 
of 4,oo<j kilometres. If the voyage starts 
from the German low-lying plains—from 
Uerlin, fur instance—twenty persons miglit 
bo taken. If it is not (nlended to travel so 
lung, then the shortening of the voyage per¬ 
mits o.ther passengers, at the rate of one i)er- 
son for every three hours by which the time 
is reduced, to ho taken, or a proportionate 
amount of weight, such as mail-bags, money, 
va III .'I hi os, instruments, and, in sliort, any 
other objects of great value whirlt do mjt 
weiglt too heavy; in war, ammunilinn and, 
in ca.se of necessity, infantry munitions could 
be taken for the home army. 

Tlik: ftlUUK]. KOU THH Kl Tt'KK. 

■J’Ik' host p(Mni, however, of tlie rigid .sys¬ 
tem of air-sliip is I fie east^ with which it can 
be further developed tfi a .still gru;iter efli- 
cioncy. When \ say so, I do luM think, as 
ha.s Ixs.*!! imputed lo me l)y the iiewspa|)ers, 
j)f huilding an air-.ship capable uf carrying 
Mio f)asS4‘ngers; but sucli a monster di.*es not 
lie outside the limits of the tn hnical pc.ssi- 
bitilics. 

.Vlihuugh there are not yet air vessels ca|>- 
able of (ravelling at (*■> kihmieires per hour-, 
that is, about ,1,000 kilometres in two days, 
or at le.s.scr speed 6,tyjo kilomotre.s within 
four and a half days, Ihev will verv probably 
he built within a nasonablv time: and as a 
consequence of what has been attained so far. 
we must unlu'sitatinglv reckon with air-ships 
of such an efticiency if we wish to imagine 
up to what limits the next generation will 
extend the conquest with the air oc'ean. 

The mastery of tlie atmospliere, with (lie 
possibility of travelling with certainty to a 
fixed goal, offers l<i air navigation -ihai is 
to say, the art of correctly guiding \rssels— 
much more difficult problems than to the 
navigation on rivers and seas. The latter 
only r-quires a knowledge of the fair¬ 
way, w ith its drifts, cliffs, and shalbiws: (he 
sailor must also know the regular air move¬ 
ments, and he must be able to find his 
course when no land is in sight. Never¬ 
theless. he has only to deal with one surface, 
having a constant elevation. 


For the air navigator things nrc quite 
different; yes, when he is flying over the 
country on a sunny day, his cve, wlien he 
looks dow n, tells him how lu* lias 10 steer, 
at least as long as he does not crime near hilly 
country which towers above the elevations 
over which he cannot or will tun risi’. Hut 
when the wind plays round tlie mountains, 
always changing in a surprising manner— 
now* strung, now weak, now* going down, 
now going up—then it requires most careful 
attention, practice, and clever ness, us well os 
exact knowledge of the very sliip which the 
man governs with relation to her ca}Kkhilily 
of steering and the spivd of Iter answering 
(he pull or the reverse of the engines, with 
a view to avoid tlm*ntening imj)art. Jn the 
night lime or in the fog, it is necessary lu 
keep high, or on the side ns mu(*h as possible 
from such a ground. \'or this purfHise map.s 
are neressarv, on whicli tlie elevalkms arc 
nlarked out by means of coloured zones. 

MACS tKtnsi*ICS'SAm.R. 

W'luil such maps ar<‘ at hand, the lowe.st 
and widest jkiss, for insturH*(*, over a chain 
of mountains is easy to find <iut, and 
air-ships will drive towards (his pass 
when avoiding the great heights, to save 
ga.s, which, expanding in the higlu'r and 
(liinner IkUs of the air, would escape through 
(he .safety valves tjf die bnlloon wliicli had 
bis'cmie liglilly streU’hed. When maps of 
.sulliciently large s<*ale, nl least 1 : a(X).(xx) 
are lacking, the airmen, meeting the iieces- 
sily, will .smm prinnire map.s and views of the 
country, by means of photograjilis taken from 
the balloon. I.ikewisi*, .s<*arehlng for a land¬ 
ing-place in (he dark and in die fog (h*ss 
dijficuh, however, Inrause du* air currents 
arc then** Ic.ss irregubir) will be, on the 
(xiiiLrurv, more cliri'icult, bis'ause die qtie.slion 
is nfit (o keep clear of the ground, but to 
coaic near to it, and drivers must have an 
exact knowli^dge of die country, (obtained in 
(he day time. 

And no», one* wurd on dw' heights and 
distances up lo the limits oi cur conquered 
realm. 

Aly present air-sliip could attain a height 
of over .i.txjo metres, but then there will 
remain only a little petrol for continuing the 
journey. She would have consumed the 
same before, or thrown it as ballast; 1,500 
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Jimirt*s i'^n be taken us the practical highest 
limit, l>ei:au-sr, >vhen this height has boeti ob- 
Uiincd, there remains still suihclcni lifting 
power, \\iih a reserve of driving power, for 
a journi7 of three days. If the journey has 
alreiidy lasted for over twenty-four hours lie- 
fore this height is arrived at (llie driving fuel 
would therefore he used for the fourth part), 
no loss in fuel weiglit is recjuircd for arriving 
at this height. Hut also in the ease of a 
sliori journey if is certainly peussihh to 
arrive at this lielghl without throwing liallast 
of dynamic power (that is to say, by 
means of a run directed obliquely upwards), 
hwrause it would be piissible to aiway.s main- 
tain the alr-sJilp at this height as long as the 
driving power still exists. 


LONG DISTANCE JOtiKKEVS. 

Owing tn the further consumption of 
petrol, the equilibrium between buoyancy 
and luiid is always resumed if a large con¬ 
sumption of petrol has previously taken place 
owing to a long journey, or if a circumstance 
• for instance, in war, the dangerous 
pri>ximlty of the enemy's guns necessitates 
a .siicrlfice of some of the heavier objects, it is, 
of cours<s possible to reach much greater 
lieights. In the subsequent calculations of 
the long distance journeys w'hich are 
feasible*, it will be necessary to reckon, not 
with tike length (»f the air-line between two 
points, when it w*ould lead over mountains 
more than i5«0(X) mctn*s higdi, but with the 
length of ihf nnessary circuitous route. 


( 7 Vi be coitihiticti») 
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“OUR ONLY GENERAL.” 


THE LATE VISCOUNT WOLSELEY. 

By W. T. STEAD.* 


T wilit meri* enumerntion of ihe fields 
of service, miliUiry uud civil, in 
wliicli L(»rd Woiscley diMlnuiiished 
himself hhngs forcibly bmre tlu* 
mind the extraordinary extent and 
miniense variety of the Urilish Empire. 
Compared witli the dominions of. Her 
Majesty, the possessions of all oilier poicn- 
talcs are but country parishes, which if, like 
Russia and C hina, they an* not limiicd in 
area, arc neverihele&s monotonously uniform 
and confined to one or two continenis. Tliere 
•ts only one s(»vcreign wlu»se domains can for 
u moment Ik* compared to lhasc of the Queen, 
and Ills sovereignty is not temporal but 
spiritual. The prisoner of ihc Vatican u6~ 
ininislersa realm even wider than that which 
owns the .swa\ of Oiieen Vidoria. The 
bridge that crt»sia‘s the 'I'ilvr near the C'tislle 
uf San Angelo leads to u world<enLre of 
administrative energy wlios4* rirr.umfereme 
is in Ihc ends of all the earth. But after 
the Vatican there fs no such centre i»f Empire 
as Westminster. Rome is silll,^as of yore, 
the capital c»f the lunpire of Ontralisaiion: 
Westminster is the capital of the Empire of 
Decentrali.sation. The spiritual dominion is 
a despotism disguised under forms of a 
church, whereas our temporal Empire is a 
federalion of Republics linked togellier by 
the golden circlet of monardiy. But outside 
the Chundi of Rome no such eventful and 
varied career is possible to any non-British 
siibjei t as that whkdi has fallen to the lot of 
Lord Wolseley. In this he is a type of Ihc 
army to which he belongs. The British 
soldier is one of the shuttles of Empire in 
the \ooa\ of time. He is constantly speeding 
to and fro, backwards and forwards, weaving 
inio one homogeneous, cosmopolitan whole 
the nations and peoples and tongues of this 
planet. The colonist grics forth* to make a 
home, and plants firm nxit in the new 


Briiains tli.m he founds beyond the sea. 1'he 
.sailor dwells upon the <»cean, and his visits 
to the outermost fringe of the continents 
w hose products he carries to and fro arc but 
us the momentary alighting of a seagull upon 
a rock, from whicli, after a brief rest, it will 
again take its (light. But betwetm the toi^ 
stationary colonist and the too-migratory 
sailor comes the soldier, who never slays 
lung enough to take root anywhere, but 
whose journeyings hither and lliiiher are not 
so rapid as to preclude the formntion of 
those human tics of sympathy and good- 
fellowship which, like the rootlets of the 
gntss on the sand dunes of liolland, are 
stronger than ci*ment in the consolidation of 
Empire. Nor is thui llieir only s<*rvicc. 
'rhe whole world of c»ur domiiiion is .studded 
with the graves i>f our warriors, by whose 
death we live. 

I.ook for a moment at the cycle described 
by l.<»rd \V<il.selcy l>ctween the March, 1852, 
when he h*ft his Irish home, u raw* ensign, 
and Octolier, i8«y), when he returned to 
Ireland as ('cMumander-in-Chief of Her 
Majesty's f<irc<'s. With the exception of 
Aiistr.ilia, Lord VV<»l»*ley .s<*rved in every 
cemtinenf, and faced almost every des<*nption 
of human and n.nttiral <jbslacle. Vet in ail 
this Lord Wolseley was but a type of the 
British soldier, ffe is at the top? Tommy 
Atkins is a\ the bottom. But ihev share the 
same lot, in having Ihe wlu^lc wide world 
;i.s their parade ground, and all mankind as 
their nuxt-door neighbour.s. 

To write a bir^graphy of I.ord Wolseley 
would be to write Uie history of the British 
Empire for Ihe last sixty years. Asa com* 
mandi’f he was singularly fortunate. Hts 
record is unstained by a single reverse in the 
field. Wherever he w*ent fortune smiled bn 
his ffng, and promotion followed ns a matter 
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of course. One great misfortune alone 
darkens the brilliance of his record—a mi^ 
foriune for which he was not responsible, 
and which he did all that lay in mortal pow*er 
to avert. He was too late to save Gordon. 
But the blame in not starting in time was 
not his, but that of those W'ho, month after 
month,* turned a deaf car to the urgent repre¬ 
sentations which reached them from the War 
Office and from the country as to the 
nei^essily for action. With that exception, 
everything which he touched prospered. It 
is careers like his which lead men to believe 
in a lucky star. 

Curiously enoiigli, his luck in the field was 
coupled by a t)ersistcnt ill-luck in other 
matters. Some men go through the hottest 
battles without a scratch. Lord Wolseley 
was wounded—sometimes very seriously— 
in almost every action in which he fought. 

Lord Wolscley’s career as a soldier is the 
more interesting because his warfare has 
been waged more against the brute forces of 
nature than against his fellow-men. Ex¬ 
cepting wlien a mere stripling, he has never 
been engaged against a civilised foe. He 
did plenty of slaughter, no doubt, in his 
time, but that was incidental. The triumph 
was gained before the slaughter began—in 
some cases it was so complete there was no 
need of slaughter at all. 

HAIRBKEAOTH 'SCAPES. 

When he went forth to war it was like 
Thor of the Thunder Hammer sallying forth 
from Asgard to do battle with the mud 
giants, those vast, huge, amorphous incarna¬ 
tions of the forces of nature. In the Crimea 
the chief enemy was not the Russian, it was 
Cold; in India, Heat; in China, Mud; in 
Asliantee it was Pestilence; in the Red River 
it was the Porest; and in the Soudan, the 
Desert. With all of these he closed in death 
grapple, and came off victorious. He defied 
the Cold, ignored the Heat, baffled the Pes¬ 
tilence, pierced the Forest, and crossed the 
Desert. But perhaps none of these enemies 
was so formidable, so invulnerable and so 
invincible, as the Stupidity entrenched in 
high places, against which, as Schiller re¬ 
minds us, even the gods contend In vain. 

In such warfare there is still ample room 
and scope enough for the display of In¬ 
dividual heroism. Of hairbreadth escapes 
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he* has had enough to furnish even a hero 
of one of Ouida's novels. 

“the GENERAI. who NE^ER -STOPS.** 

One pre-eminent characlcri.stic of Lord 
Wolseley's career was llie rapidity uf his 
promotion. When campaigning on the 
\Vest Coast of Africa, the Ashanletrs named 
him “the General wlio Never Stops,** on 
account of the resistless energy with which 
he pushetl on from the coast to their capital, 
ignoring alt the dilatory mess'ige.s by which 
they endeavoured to arrest his advance. 
'I'hts characteristic was shown as much in 
his advance through the successive grades of 
the Army as in making his wny through 
I he African hu.sh. Once, at the very 
threshold of his career, his promotion 
seemed fur a niomenl in doubt. lie had 
Ijeen promised a captaincy, and then, at the 
last moment, he was not gazetted. In pro- 
te.sling against this sliglit, he thrcalened to 
rctia* from the Army; the threat, however, 
was sufficient, and lie received his commis¬ 
sion as promised. He also had one dis- 
up|K)intmcnl on leaving the Crimea, when 
he did not obtain the promotion of which he 
had reasonable exportations; otherwise he 
ascended by such leaps and bounds that he 
was made Lieutenant-Colon cl on his twenty- 
sixth birthday. Not only was his promotion 
rapid, but he always fell on his feet in se¬ 
curing fields of service. When Sir Hope 
Grant was campaigning In China, it is said 
that he always replied w*hen anyone reported 
cases of exceptional difficulty, ** Take Wolse- 
ley, he will do the work for you I ** And 
probably that handiness and readiness to put 
filings through, which characterised him 
from the first, always seeured his selection ' 
by superior officers when they were forming 
their staff. Although not much of a linguist, 
Wolseley was a good droiighL^rnan; his 
favourite recreation W'as painting in oifs and 
water colours, and !»»♦ had n keen eye for 
toDographiral detail. He was besides a 
pleasant companion, full of inexhaustible 
energy and good spirits—just the kind o{ 
man whom you would like to have to execu(e 
your orders when you are absent, or to have 
by your side w hen you arc in anv tight otacf' 
in a hotly contested field. Lord Wolseley 
was Irish through and through, and in 
nothing is he more Irish than in the pleasant- 
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niMis and good humour with which he gets on 
with all sorts and conditions of men, We 
need not therefore go far aheld in order to 
discover h<jw it was he has aKsnvs got on. 
Even in the Crimin, when a mere stripling, 
he obtained a mutli higluT temporary rank 
in the l^ngineers than that which lie lield in 
his own infantry regiment. In after life he 
found himself first on the sialT of commander 
after commander in successive canipiiigns, 
und afterwards he was alwavs (old off to 
execute delicate missions in wliich Lad v'as 
as much required as soldiership, and diplo¬ 
macy as courage. 

KUSll TO TKK liK.ART's (ORL. 

i Jmvc referral to Lord WoLselev’s Irisfi 
dosi'cnl. lie is one <if the long roll of div 
tinguished Irishmen hy wliost* aid we have 
built up and defended our Bmpire. J.urd 
Wolseley was a Protestant and even a Free- 
mason •' he liad a dis|M*ns«ition to join the 
order ai the age <if 30 - hut few men are more 
free from n^ligioiis and irreligious bigotry 
than Lord Wulseley. Nor was his libernlitv 
the result of indilTcrenci', for L<ird Wolseley 
entirely shared the belief which Count 
Moltke <nice cxprcss<*d when he aski*d, 
“ W’hfll is a nation without failli? 

TJ CKitiTiNti VAl.t e: OK Kvnii. 

Speaking of the lighting value of fanati¬ 
cism, Lord Wols4»ley said that in the Mutiny 
he had foiigdii hnnd-lo-liaiid with fanatics, 
W'ho arc of all pt^iple the most dangcrfiiis (u 
fight with, haiiatics, meaning men who an‘ 
nerved up bv religious enthusiasm to such 
a pi tell that they have lost all care for Iheir 
own lives, and who go straight iur you, are 
the most formidahk* foes In (he world. 

Twenty thousand fanatn.s such as those 

« 

whom the Alaluli hurled against the English 
troops in the Soudan were far more to Ik* 
dreaded (lian three*limes the number of 
French or German troops. No Conlincnta] 
troops would have ever faced the lim which 
almost failed to chtrk the onward rush of 
the Mahdisis. ** Give mo,’* said Lord 
Wolseley, “ 2o,fxxi fanatics, and I am n<it 
by any means sure that 1 could not take them 
thnnigh the Omiinont, regardless of anv 
numbers ihai might he pul iiixm the field 
against ihoin. It is the same with English 


gentlemen. Give me 30 ,ooo English gentle¬ 
men, and I will mar^h them to the other end 
<jf Huro|>e and back again.” ” Of cours<%*' 
he said, laughing, ” this is nonsense, if you 
Like it loo literally; but you have no concep¬ 
tion of the terror which 20,000 re.solute men, 
who always go forward and never turn back, 
would have in the hearts of armies many 
times their number. The sentiment of 
honour in an English gentleman is as good a 
fighting force as religious fanaticism. There 
is a great deal of hollowness about modern 
armies. The real soul of the army consists 
of aimparatively few.” 

ALL SOUMKH Kl'N AWAY. 

“ Yo.s,” Jvaid Lord VVolseloy, ” the public 
little knows how often soldiers cut and run. 
On one iMva.sicm iny ow n men ran from me 
in shwr panic, leaving me alone. All 
Mildier.s run away at times. J believe that 
the Rridsli soldier runs away less than the 
soldier of any other nations, hut he also runs 
away stimetimes. Then* is a great dual of 
human nature in soldiers, but (lie loss from 
skulking and desertion in the great conjwript 
armies of the (\mtincnl attains dimensions of 
which the English public have no notion. 
The articles in the thtilvd .SVnucr Maf'asvte, 
translated from I lie German ‘ Summer 
Night’s Dream,* are by the author of (he 
ablest \y'tk on tactics. 1'hal,*' he said, 
** has at least (old the truth concerning the 
iiiimiKTs wlio run away in battle. The 
author desrril>es four soldiers lying dow n one 
f)ehind another f>ehind a single tree. Sheri¬ 
dan, in his memoirs, was the first to tell the 
wc»rl(l of lliis. lie describes how the 
German lnK>ps bolted backwards, carrying 
with them their po4jr old Lmperor, who in 
vain endeavoured to urge them again to 
fight. He had to l>e taken out of the rabble 
to the rear. Many were furious with Sheri¬ 
dan for telling the truth about tliis matter; 
but it is so in all armies, fat more than most 
people think. If the Russians at Sebastopol 
had not been very badly led not one of our 
men could have escaped. Our oificers were 
very ignorant of their profession; the Rus- 
sian.s w'ere w*orse. I always think that, so 
far from complaining of the reverses we had 
suffered, it was a miracle any of us returned 
to tell the talc.'* 
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HOW MANY SOMMERS fK) WE NEED? 

Some years ago Lord Wolseley, in reply 
to a question wheUter it was possible to save 
ill the Army the extra money needed for the 
Navy, replied as follows:— 

1 'he loss 4jf the Sultan warns men not to 
slake everything on a line of Doming defence 
that any unforeseen disaster or great storm 
nifght send to the bottom at any moment. 
This country can only be protected effectivc‘ly 
from invasion by a Regular Army of ab<Mit 
]oo,<xx> Infantry, supported by our Auxiliary 
Forces — the Regulars to constitute a 
mnnanivring ariTiv\ the Auxiliaries to hold 
<i\ir fortresses, find garrisons for all our com- 
merrial ports, and to occupy the strong posi¬ 
tions round London, which wr»uld be 
strengthened by field wf)fks when the danger 
hccanie imminent. If this he netessary, I 
don't think you can afford to reduce your 
Army/* 

Referring to this subject, Lord Wolscicy 
said lhat the chief thing he complained of 
was ilmt the people who knew most were the 
last who were allowed to inform the public. 
All statesmen first gagged the experts and 
then kept back fhe truth from the |)eop 1 e. Of 
this a reinark;d)lc instance was the way in 
which tlie true condition of the Navy was 
kept back from the nation on the eve of the 
great Fastern convulsion of rD/fi, Mr. 
W ard Hunt, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
blurted out the truth* about the actual con¬ 
dition tif our ships and of their boilers. 1 his 
naturally produced a profound sens'ition in 
the country. Instead of demanding the 
money necessary to mend the boilers and 
strengthen the Navy, a statement was made 
frtjm the Treasury Bench, unsaying all that 
the First Lord had said. Whv don’t Minis¬ 
ters trust the nation bv taking the people 
into their confidence and ask Parliament for 
(he money required to keep our small .Armv 
and our splendid Navy always thoroughly 
•efficient? 

HIS VIEWS ON THK NFBO FOR MORAL 
REFORMATION. 

Lord Wolseley has no patience with ihe 
zeal w hich leads some men to go a^nisading 
against vices and crimes abroad while 
neglectingreformation at home. I remember, 
some years ago, standing him an article the 
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writer of w*hich spoke strongly upon the 
seamy side of our Empire abroad. lie wrote 
me back a very vigorous epistle, as may be 
inferred from the following extracts: • 

]f we are sincere in wishing to slop in¬ 
temperance, prostitution, and the' like, for 

God’s sake Id us set <*arneslly lo work in this 

• 

monster Babylon in which we live. Why 
go skirmishing about on the outskirts of the 
i n fcsied h ica lilies? ' PI u* sin ct • re I y mo ral 
man who does not livetm a pabulum of senti¬ 
mental Hap-trap purifies his own housi; and 
home before he undertakes distant crusades. 

" To me l.ondon is a pest-house of inbimy, 
of terrible immorality in its worse senw. I 
cannot go a Itundred yards in any direc^tion 
without seeing a public-house where large 
placards tell you (hat ’Cream Gin * is sold 
cheap within. Outside I sec a dozen or 
»» of the |K*rsons wlio have now voices in 
the managc4iient of our public alTairs, more 
or less tipsy. Take a (urn in the Strand 
or in Piccadilly nl q or 10 p.m, Who 
do you find there? .... Look at your 
thieves’ quarters! The liorror‘< and abomi¬ 
nations of f.ondon wrmld mil he tolerated 
in even ('airo fr>r a day. We only 
make ourselves ridiculous by declaiming 
against w-hat we style sins lhat we sanction 
around us, When I fuv sir<ing measures 
taken in England (o prtybihii the sale of 
poisfins in the form of spirits f>f all sr>ri.s, then 
1 shall believe in (hr new Briiish Reforma¬ 
tion. It is to me in our present state the 
m(Ksl monstrous imposition and humbug to 
preach ahro.'id what we dare not carry out at 
home. 

*' I am certain that I know far more of our 
soldiers .'ind of llieir manners and customs 
and code of morality tlian most writers can, 
and believe me (ha(, ninn for man, our sol¬ 
diers are far more m<iral Ihan their brothers 
and cousins in civil life; (he strict discipline 
under which Ihev live acrounls for this. 
There is much less drunkenness in the Army 
than in (l*e cl.'isses from which w*e obtain the 
largest proporiion of our rft'ruits. 

** Do let us give up theory and let us deal 
with facts as wc find jhem around us, and if 
we must test our theories let us do so at home. 
Let the preacher deal with the foul diseases 
lhat he finds around him, and when he has 
cured (hai, then by all means let him travel 
farther afield.” 
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A NATIONAL RENAISSANCE 
AND ITS MOTIVE POWER. 

THE SOKOL ORGANISATION OF THE 

SLAVS. 

By JAMES BAKER, F.R.G.S. 
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for national uottaeii. 

T O have watched the reincarnation, 
the resurrection of a nation from 
death to vigorous, healthy life is a 
fascinating experience, and such a 
resurrection have I witnessed dur« 
ing tnc last forty years in Uohemia. Towns 
and cities that were dull, depressed, in a slate 
of torpor, have in a few years totally changed 
their life and sprung into eager vitality, 
animated with aspirations and ambitions 
that move the whole population onward to 
intellectual and physical advancement. 

As a German writer lately expressed it, 
Bohemia is the land of astonishing possi¬ 
bilities, of abrupt opposites, and of the most 
fabulous impossibilities; and Bohemia, re¬ 
duced to beggary, had to begin anew.** U 
is from this abject state that Bohemia has 
arisen, until to-day the world Is wondering 
at the spectacle presented in Prague, upon the 
vast Lelna plain, of a nation displaying the 
organised strength of their manhood—aye, 
and womanhood—in vast numbers and in 
such perfect discipline, that the spectators 
gathered from all countries have b^n held 
spell-bound with the charm, rhythm, and 
exactitude of the movements. 

What motive power is it that has so w'orked 
upon the soul of the people, so uplifted the 
masses, to this patriotic, self-sacrificing 
striving after betterment of body and mind, 
with the one thought—that it is for the ad¬ 
vancement of their country they are working. 

As the world's illustrated journals have 
shown, the gymnastic drill of the Sokols of 
Bohemia and other Slav countries ts unbe¬ 
lievable perfection. Eleven thousand men are 
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seen drilling at once with an alignment and 
exactitude that is marvellous, and 6,000 
women are almost equally perfect; and wc 
are told that there are over ioo,<xx) such 
Sokols in Bohemia, and boys and juniors in. 
addition. 

It was in 1662 that Dr. Tyfs formed a Bcn 
hemian Gymnastic Union, and Mr. Jindrich 
Pugner became the Starosia or President, 
Gymnastics was not the only aim of these 
leaders, but a national aim of educating an 
energetic, self-conscious, hardened Bohe¬ 
mian manhood. Many noble aspirations 
were advocated, including purity and brother¬ 
hood; and a name and a distinctive dress 
adopted. The Sokol, or falcon, the sinewy 
indigenous bird, was taken a.< the emblem; 
and every man wears a falcon's feallic-r in the 
round t^ck cap that tops the red shirt, 
fawn jacket, breeches and top f)oois that 
constitute the costume. Unions were formed 
in the principal towns, and to-day there 
is hardly a Bohemian town hut has 
its Sokol Hall or Club, where intellectual 
studies as well as drill are carried on, and 
where excellent music, vtK.'d and instru¬ 
mental, and pleasant reunions arc held, and 
every study to develop mind and body is 
fostered. The decoration or fitting np of 
these halls is often most artistic, and con* 
trasts strongly with the depressing, dull, un*- 
decorated walls of so many of our own meeU 
ing halls, especially where working men 
assemble, that are often dull and even dir(y« 

The development of this movement was by 
no means all smooth sailing. The war of 
1866 nearly broke it up, but the vigour of Dr, 
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Tyfs and his friends was unceasing, and in 
1871 he brought out his work on the *' Punda- 
mentals of Gymnastics*’ and produced the 
magazine Sokcl; and in this he set forth the 
aim of the Sokol to be “ physical and moral 
education for the general improvement of 
the nation ; to make it strong, valiant, and of 
a high defensive power/* That the move¬ 
ment fms attained this end was deeply im- 
pressed upon all who stood before the old 
Town f!af] in Prague in June last and 
watched that marrh^jKiSl of 3^*t»ooc) men, all 
smart, alert, lithe, going by in a svi.aging 
quick-step, well "dressed,'* and w'ith faces 
beaming with entliusiasm—a sight that made 
the heart bent quicker Ur the spirited marches 
of (he bands; and even iears came into 
the eyes at the sight of this deeply patriotic 
demonstration. 

To know their history, to reverence the 
heroes of that history, is inculcated with in¬ 
sistence by the leaders of the movement; 
hut in (873 and onward to i88t great troubles 
weakened and nearly ended the Sokols, but 
Dr, Tyfs was undaunted, and pressed ever 
forward, and in 1882 a general gathering 
was held on the little Shooters island that 
divides the Vltava or Moldaii by the ('harics 
Bridge in Prague, and 720 Sokols t<K)k part 
in the display; but, small as this number 
w'us in proportion to the tens of thousands 
of to-day, this gathering was the re-starting 
point from whence the Sokols have developed 
to tlieir present proportions. In 1884 Dr. 
Tyfs died, but he had done his work; and 
this Jubilee year his widow saw the astound¬ 
ing outcome of his self-denying patriotism. 
By 1887 all the Stikol unions in Bohemia and 
Moravia wore organised in counties, and 
public displays and conferences of trainers, 
and the founding of halls with r!vory gym¬ 
nastic appliance, quickly gave a great im¬ 
petus to the mov< menf, and opposition on 
the part of the Government added to this 
impetus. This year the charmingly cour¬ 
teous Prince 'I’hun, the Viceroy, was present 
on iho Lem a plain to w'itncss the prowess of 
the Sokols, ihus showing that the Govern¬ 
ment countenances and approves of the 
movement; and well it may, for such a train¬ 
ing, in such a discipline of mind and body. 
Is of enormous value to a nation. 

The mental development is fostered by 
fstablishing libraries of good books, and by 


lectures and excursions to historic spots— 
as to the birthplace of Palacky, the great his¬ 
torian ; and lads, as they leave school, arc 
well looked after, women's divisions also 
being formed in the various counties. 

The work of a Sokol is strenuous, and there 
is no intrinsic reward—no gifts, no pay. 
Each member pays a subscription, all pay for 
their own costume. The women’s costume 
is very serviceable and picturesque. A red 
and old-gold turban-1 ike headdress, a dark 
blue tunic with white sailor’s collar, and 
girdle. The special course of drill is set from 
the central organisation, and sent in lo the 
districts. Women come under the same rule 
as men, with di6erenl drill. To become an 
instructor a vigorous I'oursc of drill for four 
weeks, from 0 a.in. till 8 p.m., is gone 
through, and examinations must be passed in 
drill and first aid; but il is a high honour to 
be a Sokol instructor. An inspector of ii 
district has to tra\*et through the district (o 
sec the drill is good, and gets the travelling 
farv only paid, but no fees or other expenses 
are paid. The subscription is one crown^ 
t.e., one franc--a month, the poorest are 
exempt from this; but they, as the others, 
must find their own costume. 

Awards of honour are made; but there 
are no " mugs ** of value, only wreaths and 
diplomas; and llicrc arc no " feeds.'* As a 
Bohemian explained, when 1 was asking 
some questions on these points, ** It is not a 
charit> ! On the contrary, all must be honest 
and upright, or they would be excluded.*' 
The proof that the discipline is excellent, and 
has a tremendous effect upon the whole popu¬ 
lation, was strikingly illuslr.'tled when at 
Prague some 200,000 visitors invaded the 
town, and the organising of the processions 
through the streets was largely done by the 
Sokols. At the unveiling of the Palacky 
monument hardly a policeman was to be seen 
and no military. But the most striking evi¬ 
dence of discipline was on the Lcina plain, 
when at one moment a small oil reservoir 
beneath the grand stands exploded and 
caught fire, and a panic started. With 
100,000 spectators I felt an awful catastrophe, 
as on the Khodinsky plain at Moscow, was 
imminent. The cries and upheaval surged 
on, but the Sokols closed up, the mischief 
was stopped, and all along the vast line of 
stands the Sokols begged the people tO be 
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CHim anil bit doNvn, and all was over. I did 
iiul bee a puiioeinaii on the ground. 

The latebl ligurcs of this organibatiun 1 
received at Prague in June were: A thousand 
societies, with 100*000 members in round 
hgures; and i5iIKK) women and 2S*uou boys 
and girls. I'hc tjuesuon lias been asked: 
How ii ii, with all onr organisjitions in 
Britain* wilt) all our vigorous initiative 
spirit, and our passion for muniy games and 
exercise* wc have never collectively altained 
sucli perfection in such elevating drill and 
gymnastics? 

A loud lament has bivn raised that Britain 
did not 5C(»re very liigiilv at the Olymph 
(Barnes at SuKkholin; hiil are these rmird- 
.M^eking games of such value to a nation 
as a movement giving such results as the 
Sokol ? And will noi ihe excellent iKKly-tlrill 
of the whole nation* combiiu'd with ihe high 
iniellectual aims* l>e a Icuven of far higiKT 
value to the people than ihe training (»f ex* 
ceptional atlilcies, narntwed down to one aim. 
to win (by any means) an event in a certain 
class of athleticism ? 

The great success of the .Sokol has been 
brought about by l(»yal n mi fMiration w ith cen¬ 
tral a.ssuciutions. In England wi: have so 
much excellent energy wasted because of lack 
of organisation, and alst) lack of willing 
obt^dience. 

\Ve.hav(‘ .'dl types id alldetic organisa¬ 
tions, boys' brigades, girLs' drill clubs* boy 
scouts* cricket and ford hall tcam.s* and* of 
course.' the Territorials. But theset nnist be 
left out of the comparison* as, of courj«\ 
every Sokol has served, or must si'rve, his 
time in the Aru)y with the Odours; and the 
number of Territorials and those who hencitr 
by contact with this drill is a minute ))ropi»r. 
lion of the manhrK>d of (he British nation. 

Bui what is the result of the two systems? 
Cto to any f<K)lha)l crowd and sii* ihe vast 
concourse of men gailiered there. r.*»ok at 
their physique, their heads sunken to their 
counded should<Ts, ihc inexpressible dullness 


in their faces* save when u son of savage 
triumph gleams in their eyes; their slovenly, 
unuircd-fur dress, and general disregard of 
smart, well set-up bearing; and cun trust this 
with the loOfixx) spectators who wiiiiessi^d 
the Sokol demonstration. Of course* a vast 
number of these were wcll-lodo; hut there 
were crowds also of the artisan class. .Ml 
cluinly, smart, well dresstnJ; for how could a 
man'slouch in dirty and unUenipl before 
those sinarl, alert, keen-eyed, intclligeiu- 
hxiking Sokols, in their trim* iie.at, well-kept 
uniforms, and. above all* wiih llieir eour- 
leous* helpful manners. 

If such a rejuvenated nalicin as Bohenua 
can organist* on such a great si'ale* and in¬ 
duce*, as she has done, the whole of the .Slav 
pi'Ojdes lo fall into line, Ix'i'ause ol tin* per- 
Kh 1 altruism of the idea, and of its immense 
benefit (o llie race* is il not |H)ssib]o for 
Britain to co-ordinate .and draw into line the 
youth and inunhoiKl of her Ifmpiro? Such 
a movement could take nd van la go of ilin p re¬ 
sist orgmnisalions; Boy Scouts uiul members 
of Lads' Brigades could pass on into thus 
older movement. In country towns nnd 
villages the Jinking of the mielh*etual with 
the physical, and, above all* the introduction 
of music and social gatherings, would help to 
make village life more pleasini, fiir this 
** talcon *' movement, like crickel* is a great 
equaliser of rank; headquarters would assist 
weakly centals, and il must not Ih’ overlooked 
that women join in this movemeni, and all 
are actors* not spectators: workers, not 
loafers, and Unikcrs on. 

Whence would the nation derive the 
grearesl benefit? Erom some few nlliletes 
tiained for (he |>urpuse of winning (^ertuin 
si*t «*vents, or fn>m such an i»rganisatiijn as 
this, fifliiig up ihi; wliole rac<' lo liealrhier 
maniHHKj, iiohh* aims* purer bodii*s, and de- 
veh>|>r*<l brains? 'I'he out* supreme i<leu per¬ 
vading the whole nation is to benefit an<l 
ele v;i l e t he r.ace; all a r< • wo r k i n g, ihe re)) v 
giving unto ilu msi-lves hapfiier, healthier, 

uifblei lives. 
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Ulk} lllMiia, 

Tli« Et«(er Off«rio|. 

Thx SyUJKK; ’'Child. djsuibul« a iijjsHM amMifist ihf 
owr llu ri'; (hfy tirv millur)- jMMition* 

Tor yriii.** 



PaMttitto.i trWte. 

The Medtetofi. 

The I'MWiTe have ei Irwi uboerp >% vehieje. 




A Coeepetitioa i« Isfleiioo. * 
Which mm 1m (be flni In Uurei ? 



Hlu 4 d 4 rmdmt 4 iJ».} (tello. 


Chneiieo SiMerity* 

Kac» 4 or 7M1 PowBKS: '* Good Mcbm^d. yuur ehaep if Wi 
remjkin untouchert ; if. hnwevtr, there ehenld be loy cbeaKc. 
I Abell fUUiindly i»r4 take the worn pen "f il." 



Mother Bvrope'f Boiboef. 

Whet «iib that menu, whel with that peppciy Galkefi Soup, 
eofl wbta w»tb ihet aie^ waiter, let ui |e eotnewbere elee. 















* . . ■ , ( 


P*Mv/»<m»J _ ITb#Iii. 

Tbe S»pMeb of Geor<o V* 

My Goveramont eontinnaA ics reiatioo* with tbo olber 
Powor«. and to work for the poaco o< 4II Europo." 


^ iMiinic 

Poioooi^f Sun. 

DelcuU hao (raoBferrod Ul« acUvitk'A to S|. Pvtenburg 


9«r WsMn Js^4 IBUMM 

8tm|ibM»R4 ibo Dofitm 
'*TbA Oorvao poepfo» foltowine tb« ctartooa aaamplo of 
OV foradAtbara, ara williu and roa^ le oodatttka a further 
paraooal aaorlBee/*~1PttAm tl tn Eaa^rW^ 


QUMmA4^4 ^ LVia.itti 

Tbo Triolip of Poudta. 

The The Tha 

Military Kalatr. lU|i|leua Kalaer. Buainuaa Kalw 



























[Munkb 


Hippy Poiacirtf. 

H« bM cilM me " tfnsH et >>on %rau" 


£M4ii4* BUtU^.) 

At tbe Hole io (he Vmcm. 


Amtib it Soife-iro*r. ^ 

. PoH)Cif«'eCKt|: " If I wbld Ooly (witK (hM 

GMMAN'i ; "litut’t come iieer hifn» be ucewiiiU/ nuwl now." jiuie aouee ' AlMca.’" 
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Mwe/f^T.I iWefvW' 

Auttria*! DemolMlsMlioo. 
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The Preoch 

' Wfolch ! f'll u>«ch 70U (o hftw tnrihioa lo do with lJuit 

P«r<on over there." 


Lc|i(ifne(c 1 

" llumb I She RiAr<e<l tt tint • '• 

Seffrt«ietN nrm bems iiibmiUe'l lO vary in^ <U^'rue«nf retel 14(017 
▼ivlence by crowdA ol y^mru; men of (he «4lU(Jrnt ty}« and the 

Uko. 

fTbere U. however, im jMilitieil Ri^nlflfATice in thi* expre«eldn 
of o eectinn of ihi'eommnniiy which is e1»Ays reiuly to loke 
Ailveoiego of eny c^»t*<'^iuni(y ol ‘hsrmleM" hnreo pley,] 





iTerla 


Aa IceHu Pietsre of • Suffrogeit* Meetlai. 
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UHirt ] 

The Uneaplottd. 

'Pri»va ! W«ll ibor* M iMit we ve eertein of not dyiaf 

ft( bMnger." 


Th9 8offri|t(tn. 

Prtioo 1 Woll tbore ot ItMt we een die of hunger. 


ISrdoee* 

Tbt Priaery Prodiioer* 

p Vliwe wet never ,\«t. in ihe blMory of Miiene» one tloole eonotry whkta itrew freot eo the tvpofutiea of prlmery 
'Pfoducis. J( 1. ft M.>Ti uf OiUluoel iniUgaity lo eeod AuetrelTftQ wool toCormiAf nod get ft bock ftgftio id tbe pfeeo or fa the 
{Vermeijt, U Higuee poeerty of reooureo ead e dopoodooee eocb fte no nelioa ebould have spoil another, 
i tiM bamble end 1 iwly ftgure Ihe right reureeoott AoitndU'e nativ«>boni; that oa the Idf fa the ftfM of the foreifa Imder. 
3.' ^ « The whole rcpreeente the impertiaf perty'i Idea) of Auetnlia*e trad# aad ocmisieree. 









Tb« Pmidaai on (ho Job—oooordlal to tb« 

Molazlnoa. 

Thiro it much tpocaUciMi u lo how (mt Prc(>t<knl 
WiUoB will Rttofnpt ic <iomhi«t« 
tha l«f|itlAtur«. 


A» Blophwi om ^*bair Huda, 


Bilaaoiog (ba Partiea. 
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THE PINE SONS: A PATRIOTIC TALE POR HROWN.UP CHILDREN. 



1'Ui'rv eAlh>«J who luil thrvH* 

•omt. Shtf M'orkail for ihom nixht AfiA d^Vi mul mirImI bt*rsctf 
food ill orcli<r III AjijieM.' Ihr hiiM;:rr of her cbildn^i. 


The .*q)|vliCt« of Ihe lumii iaori'^wd Ule iroti tbry nt«, 
'‘We »i>>\ w.iiii to Kr<iir slrtmii jit urUir to KunnI vau/* ihev 
Mu«l lober. Sh.* wa« verr atuI proiid ol them, nud 

worked aiH rl li«r<eir nil (lie mori'. 



. i.^thor «m,‘ (o ih*- emi of h«r The hmoi- ooii«. howew, picM bi-r «i». nfur th«y hi 

^Jc^nnil r uilfni-i n I ©0 tbr- eRtrii (lie puddinc. aikI pfoudly nworr lo (Wftfd tbe> 

UWc, null *p. 0 I oUh|.%.- 1 .Iiiri 4*sd of InituAr ff,^ whcllwr liy hui. mui, or otr. 

IVmm i>rr Ainttcon } • 
































LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 

REVIEWS. 

TO END THE FRANCO-GERMAN CONFLICl'. 


An imporiunL cuntril)iiii(»n on ihc fjiH'stion uf 
I ho Fram‘u-(icrm;m Conflict f>v a wrilcr mIio 
signs himseir Appi;ar.s in iIk* firsi 

April issue of i.rJ 

WANTRJ) l>ia 1>S» Mn UOKDS. 

(lormnny reproaolios FranrH' with rherisliing 
ho Jits as slnmg as they urrtt on tlx* nxirrow 
of tho xV5ir» hut whal hji'^ limnany iloiir |i> 
soficn Frvnvh rcsoniiuvni of Ihv iinncxaiion of 
I wo provinces? Stworal m»IiiIimiw 4»f fliv (‘tHilliri 



Daih N4W9 * UuilttA 

Tm s CoHTRACTOli: * * Thi» la (be * year of Mcr• fice' fvr 
everybody—except nie." 


U'tween ihc rival nations have been suggested 
^tlic granting of a liberal Constitution to lh(t 
annexed pj'ovincvB, the consulting by means of 
a referendum of the “conquered clrizens ” as 
to Ihclr wislics, and a third solution is proposed 
by the writer at tlte end of his article. Th<.‘ 
Kaiser, (he wnter proceeds to stiy, is ever pr<K 
claiming his love of peace, but fie has never 
done anything to assure peace. On the con* 
trary, the responsibility of having inaiiguratrd 
and matntninrd the r^g,<me of armed peace rests 
with him. Moreover, it Is a singular (Yilncidnu'O 
that every time France has tried to reduce her 


anna men (s IIk* KiiWr has replied by rriitailiig 
and (Ijsqijitdiug nu'asuro, Ai ilir pivscnt 
moment, when Fram e limU hi rsi lf umlcr I he 
ncHrc-ssiiy of reluming lo iIm* three years' svrvire, 
tiermany is imligiianl :in<1 regards ihv i haiige 
as a prm'ocalion on the pari of Franco. 

1MK ( IIOSKN INS I Kl'MKNT. 

A much more serious mall or was (he aitjiudc 
of Gtnnauy at The Hague Confcri'iicc, .At that 
a grtat humanlr.irian wave was passing 
«jviT Ihc world. All naihins wctv I'cady in vote 
imaninKiusly U*t a lirniraiion of armaments, 
How did.(fcrmany show ilie love of jicare of 
ulilch she is rdways s|S'al<ing? Hy r)p|)osing 
the jirojmsal to limit arinanxiil.s. Conijiaring 
die cspeiidituro on armainciUs of France and 
(iermany in rci ont years, ii is evident that the 
mad race f<»r huge annanu^nis cvaiM's f^’orn Ger« 
many, 't ill iKiHi> ilic (ierman ami French effec- 
lives were ahiMist e«|ual; by ](>ij ihe military 
hndg^'t <tf t iermany was T,ijf» million francs 
(alsiui .|0 niilluHis slcTling) aiul men, 

.igainsi SHy million francs (alamt millinns 
sterling) and 5Sj,ooo imm in France. And 
siimiltancously Herman) has incTeased cnor* 
innusi) her flcvt and her merchaiil marine. f)is* 
i'< iur;(g cd by I be altitude of (iermany towards 
the objects of Tlie Hague Conference, parilisis 
came lo realise mkh'v and more the rmiKissibility 
of working for (icrnuin peace. VV'hat would 
they say lo rn'enl events? Two (ierman news- 
|)a|H'rs. oiH' an rifl/nal jiMirnal, have ojwaily 
d(s'lnred tUal (he new armarmmts art; to he voted 
in view of n war with France. Dikvs not this 
proposed addilional tax:di<»n f<ir rniliiarv exjwn* 
ililure ill (lermaiiv Ix iray an nila»*k uf nerves 
disquieting^ to the nx)TT tlioiightful minds of 
F’rancx*? Seni hy (iod, and rejireM-nfing God, 

I lie Kaiser sei'mc lo h<0iev’c that ilic J.ord never 
cvases (o be ('oneonied wilh him and his people. 
One might think he was the chosen Instrument 
t.» prrwurc for Clef mane da* hegemony of ih^T 
world. 

AN BVIL OKNULS. 

Since 187a hVunce has lK‘en transformed and 
lias rccovcrrri licr fornwr energy. In making 
sarrilw-rs a ml preparing for (vdamily her patriot* 
ism far siinxiRscs that of Oermany. While 
Gerr’ ity is hint'd upon to spend erriain num¬ 
ber of irillions only, France is imposing on her- 
sidf a siicriliee in the form of a sort of paralvsls 




KiSt/d»rmd^t4ch.] 

Duet io the Chureb of Pe«co. 

” Hi« prtpArAtiooR w vcfp gr«at And fall of cmft. Oo wth 

h« hAt au equal.” 

of her intellectual ami economic Ufo. But it Is 
not France nlonc who feels the <lisVtstrou$ effects 
oi “German peace.'* Russui. Austria, Italy, 
coimtries lar^je and small, includin^^ Switzerland 
and BcJ^duni, feel ohllffcd to follow the example 
of Germany; and sooner or later (>ermany may 
.end by forcing Knglan<l to adopt cr^npulstiry 
service. As to the result of German activity, it 
cannot be Mid that Germany is stronger, rela¬ 
tively speaking, than she was thirty years ago. 
All she has really done is to have increased the 
^ hatred between nations and the general uneasi¬ 
ness which she manages to sow around her. 
The more one reflects it, the more one per¬ 
ceives the failure of ('rcrman hopes to isolate 
France and reduce her to impotence. Would 
it not be well, then, for Oermany to change her 
tactics? 

AN OPrORTUSiTV KOft RDSSJA. 

The Tsar, suggests the writer, might perhaps 
seize this critical mwnent In history to return to 
his work in the cause of peace. Once ncrom- 
pJished, hi.s scheme might well appear one of the 
greatest conceptions that humanity ever engen- 
It is the Tsar who should take the 
glorious initiative of once more convoking the 
nniions at The Hague iri order to put n definite 
stop lt> tl^c gn>Nctli of their armaments and to 
the wars which they create, while proci aiming 
•themselves the partisans of peace. Everything 


goes to show that Germany would not be so 
obdurate another time. The new pacjflsin 
means, above all, the necessity for a strong 
Fmnee. Intern.ational pacifism is nothing but 
the tHumph of justice in the relations of nations 
with each other. 

At the present moment the pacifists have not a 
single daily paper in the world to defend their 
ideas. Pacifism should :ibanc|on its propaganda 
work among the converted and devote its efforts 
towards the formation of a new International 
conscii'itce. But to do that needs daily organs 
and the support of the Press. It is lime to 
bring to the masses the noble and generous ideas 
of pacifism. If the Tsar would make a new 
appeal in the sense of limitation of armftments, a 
new era of real concord between France and 
Germany would be inaugurated. The time 
presses. Happily France has at her head an 
enlightened and energetic President, who enjoys 
the confidenre of the whole oat ion. When States 
have finally found a way to cure the madness 
which is leading all Europe to the worst cata- 
slrophics, Germany will be the first to take 
advantage of it lo wash her hands of the re- 
praich of being the evil genius of Kuropc. 



[Umkt. 

Thitt Trars' SerHoe. 

A peep ^ato tbs futur*. 

• W*e Carnot complain. Piarr*. Who kaowa bow Iod| lb# next 
RWOTtiUou «iU hare to otrve.” 
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THE PERIL IN THE AIR. 


DIRIGIBLE V. AEROPLANE. 

Thb iDost notable of (be cootributioos to the 
April monthlies Is to be found in Blackwood's 
Magatins, It is an oriick of the highest im* 
poftance, on ** Aerial Armaments,** by T. F. 
Furman, and achieves the remarkable perform* 
a nee of placing the subject beyond the field of 
controversy. Mr. Farnum does not descend to 
argument, he simply records ilw: facts, and. by 
inference, the render is assured that for Dritarn 
to continue without adequate protection from 
** The Peril in the Air *' is nothing short of 
national suicide. 

The writer briefly introduces the sidient factor 
by way of a courteous query : - 

Without impujjnin^ the sinecritv of the Gt rmon 
Chancellor's assurances, it is r>evmhrh*«K p^rmis. 
Hible to inquire whether the allc^d thtciilion to 


as to the rel.'itive values of tlte various forms of 
aircraft for military and naval purposes. 

The writer submits reasons which suggest the 
.idvisabilily securing a fleet of light aero* 
plines in preference to the mamnutdi dirigible. 
Taking an aerial Dreadnought costing X>So,ooo, 
he compares its utility with that of thirly-Ave 
military avions,** which could be built for th? 
same money. He first points mit ihni, apart 
from the pecuniary question, the loss*of a diri¬ 
gible in war must be more serious ilunn that of 
even thirty-five avions. It bikes a long time to 
build an aerial Dreadnought, whereas military 
avions r;in be constructed rapidly and in almost 
unlimited numbers.** He th^ goes on to say : 

One dirigible should therefore be able to render 
at least as much sm'iee nt ^5 ttvUxiK or be able to 
perform useful faau beyond the power of aerial craft 
heavier ihnn air. No one di'nics the dirigible can 




Phot^r»ph 6>) \kceora Prvtt 

Tha Peril ie iba Air od the Hi|h Sees. 

The ZeppeliQ Airship orer tbe Germ so BsiUesbi]* Ftaei. 


abandon for the Umo being the pnijvct of creating a 
fleet equal in every respect to that of Gnnt 
lirimin cannot be account^ for by the creation of 
B German aerial fleet of Dreadnoughts, whkh is 
at the present moment unrivalled, and which couM, 
in the case of hostilities, render signal service in a 
naval engagement in the North Sea or English 
Channel, and to be utilised for attack on ports, 
arsenals, etc. 

Tliere is no appeal to the Govemment or the 
nation, but n cnim, unprejudiced revi(*w of the 
situation, whidi gives tbe presentation of the 
facts so far as It concerns the readiness of Ger* 
many and France and—by implication only—of 
the utter inadequacy of our ow'n feeble prepara* 
tiona. 

The practical .service rendered by Mr. Far* 
mnn*s article la to supply the most reliable data 


moke A vastly longer uninterrupted voyage than any 
aiTOpbno. and that it poascsses in that respect great 
supcrlofity ever the avion. The services- it may be 
able to rmdvT by such long voyages, <«pocia[ly over 
sen, may be inv.aluable. Conseqiicntly it is evident 
nt> naval power, and espocially Great Britami, that 
dqK'nds on the mastery of the sea for her food- 
supply. ran be justified in neglecting to prewide her¬ 
self with that means of defence. The dirigible is, . 
hr>w<'vcr. vulnerable both on land and in tbe air. A 
couple of hundred men are required to bo on tbe spot 
tvhenever it lands after an expedition, to haul it Into.; 
\U shed. If by any mishap it is obliged to.cocoe to 
earth at a place where preparations nave not been 
mode. afMl where there is no shed, its position is 
critical If not hopeless. The dirigible can, however, 
if all goes well, remain In the air 40 hours, or 
perhaps yet longer, but the avkm can make mt un* 
interrupted aerial voyage of four hours. Tbe 
aeroplanes, representing the dirigible, ran therefore 









/it In i( n r.purk tA suikvn thtl 1 mUI4m>i>. and h)! Ihu crftwm. 
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with one supply of fuel |)rolong for a toUl of 

140 hours. Murouv<r, iIk «ivUm can in cuse of n«td 
come to I he gHHind almost anywhere without suiter* 
in If danoage. In the nir (he dirigible is vuloeraible. 
lu rigid or aciuUrlgid curcassconNkilutes an innnvnw 
target for projevtiios, whclhcr firod from the earth 
beliwr or fired or dropped from boslilc aircraft. To 
Uc out of range of guns on the gr<HMui the Hirigibfe 
must mivignm af an altitude of 1.500 or pruubly 
j,Soo mefres or feut). It cannot remain 

jit a greater height fir any length of lime, whereas 
the avion can fly fnr above it, ascending and descend¬ 
ing at will without dirniniNhing ascensioiud powet. 
wimh the dirigible IoM'.s each link* it descends. 

Mr. Furman does iKit a sing^le word 

tndruvourmgf to convince the M cplienJ that there 
urv |>r>5sibiiiLku5 ouly of invusum friHn the uir. 
flo knows that it is a prebcmt and presHini; 
dangler, und isi therefore, moved to niter this 
si^imis warning 

To bring up the insigniRrunt, rw^ 1u say nun* 
exisiciii, Briiivh acrinf flcvt to ihc sln^gth arkl 
elliciency of (hat of Giemany must rev^iiir<« years i>f 
laiiivnt perse wring work and (he exiK'iklhure i»r 
enurm<»UH Auins monew. Such an arhk’vefn(*ni 
mav not bo im^Kusibk with fixity of |>ur|>osc and 
InviKh expenditure, but in the nk>.*iminie .1 erisis may 
he rejieliud whh ii would place (jreiil Britain face lo 
fare with tlie tWman Empire. 

Without examining Uic question of (lie neeessi(>. 
or even simple ndvisobilily, of seeking lo roftelniet 
n fleet of dirigibles which could vie. with (hat of 
OermAii^. i< is urgi*nt fo adopt the means which can 
be provided without long ch'Uiy, and which 9 vrm< 
calculated to secure the country again.si tlie con- 
Skderahlu real danger and the yc< great«r morn fly 
disas irons efh^t of the kivnsion of llritish uir by a 
powerful hostile nerlal fled whkh, ujkIit circum* 
stances it is quiie po^iblt* to Imagine, might prepare 
the way for ti)r invasion of the rounlry by a fertnid* 
able foreign foi*. 

OUR FOURTH LINE OF DEFENCE. 

Tut nir-ship is coming* to stay, nml the popular 
magi I ai ties arc acting as sidvanc'c agents. 'Tlx* 
Pall Mnll Afagazine gives (lie phire of honour 
to an absorbing .article by Oipiain S. W. Bccman 
(Mi “The Great Day in 1950,“ which is, of 
course, a crucial day in the annals of Britain. 
TlkC intelligent reader wilt Ih* gratified lo know 
this event ends auspiciously for the flag that ha.^ 
“ braved the battle and tlx hr<‘czc. “ The mirra- 
Ijve is written In good swinging style, and there 
aie no wretched delays owing to tlie state of the 
weather. A scout delivers U> the Oneml the 
result of his reconnaissance :— 

War Iia.s been found to be inevilahlo. 

The Fleet will I'owntr.nte nor(h*enst of the Island 
of Sht'thind and endeavour 10 gain supremacy in the 
Irish Chamu'l. ' 1 ‘his bring acroniplfslkd, no mcr* 
l antile ships must he allowed inio anv English ixiri. 
. . . Tl>c fsi atkd jikl A<*rial Flw*ts svill fiv lo 
The i8t will he rrKp<»nsihle Utr vafi-giKioling (hr in¬ 
vading inkips; tlk' and will dis,lr«»y with 


bombs. ... No ikTniiic ordt'rs van lx giMai u> (hv 
Army lintil ihe result of i)k ai^ri.il bauU: \>> known. 

The writer dtxs nut nominate tlx* envmy, but 
we may be* alio wed a slirewd guess and may 
please ourselves, in imagination a( least, with 
(lie powerful aerial fleet ptovided (hv Captain 
Beeman) for our defence : — 

Alkive, <>n (he gr.'issv sU»}hs. uf Dovi*! CUfis live 
long lines of ruricws-kHiking creelicxis \Ner<' «]i*awii 
u|> in Uaillc army. Fur all ilk' world ilxy bN»kiKt 
like hundreilv i>f sk del mis, with great tlai awnings 
of nwmbrunous mnicrinl iind ulkht diajH* stn’lclxd 
(.*1111 on light frujnc.s srnyL*d with wire. In ilwir 
spidery apiK^urann* they liad ilio r<>nu>1r Maiibkinco 
uf reaping-ituichines. All iln* incUd-wirrk and planes 
Vk'm* painted sky*hhiv; iImtc was no hrighi hrass or 
burnishad swxl to c;Hch (li« «'Vorw{ig(’r ey** of die 
u*uut; (he five Section C^>n mm ciders ejirrW kjuuII 

silk Ihiiuti Juiks ill 4II1C <ii<l juid iIk> Divisiuiml FUig 
at tlv* other. The*)* were all se'lf*sl:irler«.. 

<>n(> after unother I lx pilots ami m*ws elimUsI 
hi1t» ilxir cars. A bugle s<Min<l«d« followtsi iiisianlly 
h> a Imid drociing and ilwii n faint throbbing i>f the 
almtitrt noiseless motors. 

1lie Fks't extended frcHri ihe rsuUre. arui ruse 
slow’ly from 5.CM10 r«sH lo ilie altitude ordcrc'd. 

Wliat a nuigciificoiit sight! Hod ihtre 4V*er hi^m 
a imv.'i] r<*vMW or march jmst t<» eqtml it? Tlic sky 
was .'ilive with nercruft (welve miles in front nnd four 
miles in depth. 

general bisUlnde ensued. 'I'liexe angcU of 
desirurlkm sought to kill, burn or suffocate each 
other; (he sky sremed (0 have burst. Thrix; Un«s 
of iIk! enemy's reserve that had followed in rear now 
catTK up and suci’etdcd in ovcr«ricling our top 
sections. Three tiers of action were now cjigagcd 
in ihc frenzkxl fight. fhe lowest and tlic middle 
tiers, finding th.'ci it w*as hnpossible to climb where 
the air was thick with bundrcils of aeroplnixs, in* 
<’reas<'d to (op sfKssl, thus <*li*ar(ng sumr «%f ihi* bombs 
aikI bullets that siksl vvUisiling seawjirds ihrough 
spare. 

The ImUU' rages in truly nirlodriunatlr spU*n* 
diHirt fury and horrors arc not w'anting in this 

fierce struggle for supromac)* nt the sky 

One section of the <’neniy's airship 4'sri>rJ, finding 
(hey enukJ do but little in the uni'v'«u nmiesl, had 
sfixTed lor f.omkm. and put into c.vTulion orders 
th.*i( had been insu^ to follow ooi iH«' himfing of thv 
troops at Hurnm*. Breaking up tiiio sjnafl parlto.s. 
(Ih'V had evatled tlv* (^indon DIvisinn, and succeeded 
in dropping some patrol celluloid homhs. Tlx ropon 
went on to say (hat Li>ndt>o was on fire in three or 

more plocee—Burkloul’eni IVil.u'v*, the IToas(*s uf 

rjirliament. PirvfuJinv from Hyile Park Corner to 
the Circus had l>o«'rt iximplvtrlv gulled. .All 4!ffi>rls 
of the unhid fire brigades were of no avail. .So 
I'ombuscihle was (his new mixture of petrol and 
vegetable fihrine lli«n( tlHnisnnd< of people had been 
burnt to dratli in the* houses and iho reels. 

The sketch is powerfully writ ten, and the illus- 
(rations by Chn/lcs Penrs jidd their full nieaMi'*c 
4>f realism to the (ext. 




A CoQoiy Air 

iCftjrt. KAb«ri M.r. West i Unit, hM mw1e«piiblifrt|«hi<tl 

ufht to pmvido ftdd i(|ulp itn aotojiIaiii! m rcprcwnuiii; ibv 
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THE AVIATOR AS ARBITER. 

HhkOLD F, WVAIT writes with ibebold assur¬ 
ance of ooc whose prophecies have been fuh 
^iikd» and in the Nineteenth Century he adum¬ 
brates “The Future of Avlarioo.” The mind 
of man in the mass moves so slowly that his 
mentuJ processes are hardly at turn'd to the for¬ 
ward movement which the nyiiig machine has 
induced in the world of iwchanics and politics 
alike. Mr. Wjall (Uh-s well to careful in 
handling the public, and his style is that of a 
patient leaclier with a backward pupil, It has 
all been so sudden, this conquest of the air, 
w'illiln the short spate of eight years the pa^s 
of the air have been opened to man, and with 
them vistas of change vast as the aerial ocean 
itsdf 

rho question, then, is whether it is possible and 
whether it is worth while to jjec'f a JUik way into 
the romlnu years, so as to form som* notion. 
we reach ificm, of what they urc likely to brinn 
forth- That there may be »on>e praeiical 
flauuins the imnHdiatc future of aviaiioo will hardly 
be denied. For if the British public couW be brought 
• by any means to *he aiiJftificajKe to ihcmeclvi-s 

of that which is impending, it might yet be roused 
from its deudly apathy in lime to avert the raias- 
trophe with which it is ihrcntenod. 

Mr. Wyatt dismisses the feasibility erf utilising 
aircraft of the future for the cafiying of mails 
and passepgora in all parts of the world, and the 
csUblishment of the necessary petrol ddp6ts w 
islands and promontories to facilitate long dis¬ 
tance ocean transit. Thu writer, however, 
recognises that for purposes of development in 
the immediate future the use of the airship in 
warfare is of overwbelmif>g importance, tn this 
context he observes 

Command of the air is now generally adniiMed lo 
be a condition prcDOdent to the attainment of victor}, 
whether in navul or in military rcmrtict. That func¬ 
tion of the aircraft which is at prrseiU most valuabk- 
is the power to observe. Given equal fleets, or equal 
armies, and the iidmiral or the general who has the 
betto iftformation is bound to win. But the belte.* 
intelligence must belong to him who, un^ con- 
ditlwie of weather which do not make aerial work 
impossible, has the belter norial fk-et. Hem'e ri 
follows with logiral certainty that battle <m sea. or 
battle on land, must be preceded b\' batik betwwi 
rival fleets in the air. Here. tl>en, we rtoch the stage 
at which the world has actually arrived. 

To Mr. Wyatt it is the pktin duty erf every 
Government “ to develop naiio<^l power in the 
air/' afld he is urgent m declaring that ** Gr^t 
Britain should now endeavour to make good iU 
hideous past negket." 

The article Is marked througliout with a 
reaaonablc mod«ra4ioo of tone, which gives tte 
writer's warning all the greater value. Speak¬ 


ing of Urit«*iin*s marked inferiurilv in aeriHl 
defence, he says 

Should Germany attack us during iliv iwclve 
nwmths, our .‘tdmirals and our gemruU will n Komble 
blind men who have lo <*00lend against i>p|MHton(a 
endowed with the aeutcM vision. To impose *iuch 
emwiiliMis on our sailors and our iio1<]i<T> i> lo m>iu1 
il>rni to inc\itnt)li! massacre. Will the natron aw.'iUen 
m last from its sleep, or, if the mi<ldle.a^txl are 
wrnpiMd ill loo dcs*]) .a Ivlluirgy, c^in ilu* you 11^ nuM*! 
.ind women, or ih<* very c 1 uldr«*n, of rwr r:im; Ur 
kiiidUd with MHne sp.'irk of living impulse which 
shall light at lasi n fin* in I he I war is nf Ibrir i.enior« 
and riuiinc them into action ? 


THE NAVIES OF SEA AND SKY. 

Tut United Service A/flgoci’»<* conininH a 
valuable article, from the [X'n of Admiral 
h*remantle, on “ The Navy and Aerial Defence." 
He first puls in a diM'laimer against blindly 
accepting tlir Navy as I Ik lH>all and end-all of 
nniiunnl securily; he says : - 

It is unnecessary to labour (his. but it is imposMblc 
ro shut our ryes lo I he fsci (hot though ilu' Navy 
may claim the premier place in building up (he 
Empire, it was only an indirect useri in the gloried 
of the Peninsular and Wa1«rUx>, while India in held 
by I he mHilary sword, though It dep<^n<l8 upon the 
supreme Navy for the security of its ci>niinunic.*xij«is 
and rcmfurceincnt from ihe Mol her C>i>umry. 

The Admiral then pnssex in reviov iKc pet* 
sonncl of the Navy, and is of opinion that the 
offkers arc “well trained and efficient/* but that 
there exists a scricxis shortage of men, and 
points out that ** wc want .n rvKitcntcd Service, 
and discipline suffers if ihc rwn arc over¬ 
worked.** The writer wtlcomos the increase of 
pay, but rcgicts that it is “enlirdy ioa<k;qi(atc/’ 
for ** dissatisfaclion will cominue lo cxisi and 
afford ffjud for what may become :i dangi^rous 
agitation." Admiral Fremantle rightly s<iys; — 

I.cl us for uacR look matters cWirlv in ih^ face, 
and dekrmioe Ih.at the British Kmplre nhall be marn- 
(.liord " keyojid a |M'radventure/' to use on expren 
dve -Americanism. HilhiTio w«r Imve \>cen content lo 
make nice calculations as to the least offorl which 
will eiuible us to feel tolerably secure, which reminds 
me of tlic man who wished iu give I lie smallest sum 
he could expend without being eon.sidered nM>an i but 
it is link; (hai we took a larger view of our responsi- 
bililics. which seem to be better understood bv the 
sratesmen of iHir nversc^a doniinions than by Kis 
Mnjestv's Gnveriinx'nt- . . 

I^t *mc now turn (o the import.’mee of Mrial ' 
defence, wluch has been (00 Umg neglected. As 
Major Badcn-Fowell writes in the Times, at this 
moment even the Navy must take a back seat in view 
<rf our immediafe necessities for providing powers of 
the air commensurate with thoM developed by our 
probable opponents. 

It will he easy to laugh at " scare ships/' and no 
doubt we shall te assur^ that all la well, (hat " the 
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Tbe Gr4hAm«-Whiie Wtr-PJiDe. 

AlH'rowd by th<* Kiiu; at tlw rov«.»>i Srru Show. 


ijiM'AlMMi i> nvcivip^ iIm* aUcntiun of H\s I 
Majesty 'k <x<>vi*rnnivnl»” ariJ khui this is 
a nowK[>ai>or n^italioa I0 be tlismi&M’d 
(rotti our mindh its uf Iritk* im|i<wiamv. 

TIic fuels* 5on)c* of wluvh \ prii]>os** lo 
detait, are, iujwevcr. Uh> jKiimt lo l>c niH 
by ifcvft Stiwdor ami anil Mr. 

.Min'd Stc;kd, in ihe KkviKM* oh Kks ikws. 
reminds uk ih)it though \U' I'irsl l.ord of 
ihr AilinjraUy in llw* of 1SS5 

suml Lord SidiiKHiib Ibal ili** Nav) hiiv 
H t> coni)i|4 to ihai if Ih> luiit an «’Mr;i iihU 
Lion or IVkO tlk: AcliiilraUv would nol 
know hosv lo s|H’iid it. owin^ lo lK<* 

|>ul>lk’«jlk»n of 'rin rriill) ,Mh»u 1 ih** 

Navy.” in (lir hill SUiU (•nu Uv. by Mr. 

VV. ' 1 *. Slond. a MfHrial hUiii of X*5 ah>o>u(h» 

WH»i voird foi llir Nov> in llic bil** 
uulumn of lluil year. 

TUis and oIIotn nuild U* 

l^iven. is onou|i>h lo show lhai wo cuniioi 
fold our I Vi mis and sks (»jM-noably in mir 
b(*(ls on ilk' .'issiiraiHN' of olVirials 
ally r<'vi>onsih|o for our M'curiry. 

Thr Aciiiiir.'il <|i>cs ikol waxle words on send* 
riH’Ul. but askK <]uitv mmii^htly :— 

lliiv*! wi< nol onouf^ii ixUrioliMJi lo raiM* a naliunal 
BubveriiniiM). has Ixkm iloix in <M'rnumy and 
France? Almidy f'njMuin P'ub«‘r and Mr. Slt'ad have 
iiiufk ^ilTors wliivii im douhi an* ** umkr considcra- 
liuo.” bul ilk' UoviTcinwiil iiiusl show ihoi they are 
alive lo the Hitualicm, ami ibat they ar«' prejv^riij to 
make lull uso of :iii) vobiniary effiirt. 

A FLYING MAN’S TESTIMONY. 

This S'at i* mu t •'Ives prominciuf to an 

article, Oiir Peril fr<iin Alx»vv,” wrillon by 
Claude (iraUanic-Whiic and Harry llarix r. So 
much IS s;ij(l of ilxr rxlml lo svliicb jiviTafl are 
at ihe mcTvy of tlie w liul ihai ii is imrn viin^x 
know that ” I he tiri^anisarixMi of ilu* tjernmo air 


>ers HX* is so ellieient, and ihe cxfHirUiiiv (gained 
in ceasekas vxpentnent »u valuable, that llii'his 
tiiay iv>\v be made, wen in deliam e of wind un<i 
w eaiiKT, on flo per ceni. of I he clay.s of the year. ” 

Tiic writers discLdm any aUeinjit lo u^erslate 
d'eif viiM% but put llu* facts xjuarely lx fore the 
reader:— 

This much ran lie mitti, w llliout tub-tJmm|iln^, or 
exai^ruthm: (Ik* Gerniaii ri^ld alrblnp, ullhough il 
has mil y^t used uih tt weaixm uf nffenrt'i would 
undoublvdJy be so employed if w ar broke oui; and. 

a fcuOiclenrJy large iiumlxT of »uc]i nmehiues 
available, and et) nipped fur llH<ir work of de» I ruction. 
Um'v might lie dirtx'iml, with paralysing effect, against 
an eik'inv which found ilM'lf unprovicUd wUh ade* 
quoNt (h'U'uce against ihi'm. 

Turning lo the question of the lyiK* which 
sHkiuIcI Ik- adopted by this country, tlie writers 
agree svith I he position taken up by 
the RevtKw op Rkviews, as will he 
seen by the following .stalemc-nt:— 

It is for Us. indeed, lu direct our chief 
elTix'U towards «*volviiig isic lypc of 
niachinc—as Germ jus h.ns hihium'H with 
the rigid airship. She arms IxTSelf with 
hugi% duKtructm- 011x1 afi, lo um‘ f.*tr 
a field. We, in uur lurn. .shouUI become 
supi'eiiie in tik* coiislruoliou and hand¬ 
ling of ihe ik ai|i!;n><* ” drsiroyer • 
swift, sctcntihc.illy armed and manned 
by expert cn'ws. Not unlit welWirgan- 
i»cd depots of .such dcfcnsivi* (TtiU are 
cstaMifdv'il round uur sh<irrs, ami placed 
also M> ihai they juvxoci vital |>oinf9 
inlicHl. hJkmiUI ue canci.Tn oursolveN 
with tulk-r pbaik‘s <»f aei ial fkwelojnncnt. 
Here, amid tlk* cluins of advke and 
warning which has, to mniiy miruU, 
SIcl only 10 ohscuri' the r«»al jHTil, is 
om- C'cuinvie lus'd : lei uk have nirrrnft 
uiih which wv nun defend rnrsHves. 
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THE THREAT OF WAR. 


IS A STORM BREWING ? 

Commander pb Th^masson, who writes in the 
first March number of Questions Diplomatiques, 
entitles his article The Threatening' Storm. 

Speakiri^ of the new German mtiitary pro¬ 
posals, he believes the Kaiser personally dues 
not seek an immediate conflict with France. 
But such a distinction aa this, that measures 
against Russia are not measurrs against France, 
Is loo subtle, aince Franw and Russia are allies. 
Moreover, whatever may be the real intentions 
of the Kaiser, there is a danger of the war party 
—which is very strong in Germany—utilising 
him in order to convince the German people, 
already over-burdened wlih taxation, that any¬ 
thing is pref<erable to Ihe Indefinite prolongation 
of » costly armed peace. A reewt article in 
tfjc Temps showed that in Uio ycAfs the 

l>resent taxes wotild leave* the Budget of tl»e 
Iimpirc with an annual deficit of over 300 million 
marks (is millions sterling). DouMless the 
German taxpayers will siilmiit witlx>ut a mur¬ 
mur to new burdens, but it recjuircs a r<»buHt 
faith to believe that such a regime can last very 
long. 

'I he writer wonders whether Or* idea at tin* 
back of (he minds of llw IkTlin dipkmiatists in 
;illowing the Ensltv'n conflict to drag on in- 
definitdy is not to get facilliJes for grafting oti 
to this war at an early date a European conflict. 
I'he new German law will at any r.itc wake up 
the Flrcnch Press fnMn its slate of torpor in 
regard to military requirements. How can it be 
supposed that the state of nervous tension to 
which Europe is now a prey i-an last muoh 
longer ? 


THE PEACE OF EUROPE. 

SsvBRAi. articles on the European silualion in 
the foreign Reviews for Maroli deal widi tlw 
question of the' maioiensjnce of peace in view 
of the increasing armaments of the Powers. )o 
the Deutsshe Reviev a former diplomatist wril<« 
on the Understanding of the Powers and the 
Maintenan^ijf Peace between the Triple Alii ance 
ami the Triple Entente. 

EUROt^ KO MORE ! 


cealed, and if they happen to s1k>w themselves 
they must not be emphasised, rhe Powers are 
only united because it is to thar interest not to 
quarrel among tliem^elvcs. Such understand¬ 
ings, xwvcrtheless, have withstood great strains, 
as in the IknNiian and Moroccan affairs. Vet i{ 
the present understanding were a real one, if ili^e 
were, in fact, a Europi'an voncvrl, it w<mld make 



Auitfii ■ roUcy of Ueiptir. 

Kcplociay ibe ilui^vlAn )>ru|> to Ihv Tbrv&a l>y sbiv fui<pr>ri. 


itself fell by a common, effective and •julhorilu- 
Live action. Instead, we see huw incapable are 
the Great Powers to direct events in ihe Balkan 
Peninsula, and one is templed lo recall the 
words <if Count von Beu.st, *' There is no longer 
any Europe! 

Naturally those I'owcrs who have no interest 
in the humiliation of I'urkcy are those mexsC con¬ 
cerned W'ith affairs in the East, Germany occu¬ 
pying the first place. Then come England and . 
Fraitce, and finally Austria-Hungary, who sees 
growing up l>eside her powerful groups of Slavs 
over whom she has no control, and who, perhaps, 
may exercise an e^'il influence on the. Slavs c>f the 
Monarchy. Since bad examples in ]x>titics often 
have fatal influences, one cannot lielp fearing 
that as the unity of Italy prepared the unity of 
Germany, the breaking up of the Ottoman 
Emprre in Europe, if care i.s not taken, might 
easily prepare the breaking up of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy. 


^ The wirit^ regards the understanding 0/ the 
Great Powers with reference to the Balkan War 
ai artificial, and therefore negative In its influ¬ 
ence j but it in the result of a continuous and 
happily cooMnoo endeavour to avoid the confla¬ 
gration which all fear. The aims in the East 
various Powers are as different aa are 
lhe»r interests, but the differences must be coo- 


•\ STRONG TURKEY IN ASIA. 

There is only one Power to whom the weaken¬ 
ing of Turkey can be agreeable, and that U 
Russia. But Turkey might regain io Asia the 
force she has lost on the European aide of the 
Hellespont, and become a serious hindrance to 
many of Russia's schemes. Some countries 
become weak when they extend their territory, 








Ao laicrftitiootl Polio* SctaiSal. 

Tiu Halk^N SLAUOkItKSKK (U» the Orvkl Pvw«r«J; ** Mi! 
Police I Come hue, th** nu»* li «lil) iDurninnii(." 

Jind othw^ iH’conie si l onger when Ihfir lerritory 
is retlurcd nnd I heir forces rrmcx'iil rated. While 
the irfcal Powers arc uni Ini to do nothing, to 
leave things lo happen, and l<> let others act, iIk* 
writer liopes the weak understanding will not 
sufler a breach which might lead to the dreaded 
Huropc'an War, Turkt7 will he more or less 
sacfifia*d —the less the bcttci- The changes 
which the B.ilk.in W\\r svill bring about on the 
map of Du rope may offer opportunities for inter* 
ivuionul combinations at present unthought of> 
iind these may be utilised to the greatest advan¬ 
tage by tliose who seem likely to lose must by 
the revolutions now taking place. .Austria has 
always understood how to utilise with skill the 
political opportunities which have arf.sen. 

GERMANY AS PACE-MAKER. 

Iv the Fortnightly F^vUw J. Ellis Barker 
gives careful consideration to the present post- 
tloJi of “ The Armament Race and hs Latest 
Deyck»pmen(a/* It is, of rxHirsc, true that the 
mainicnanre of pcac»’, from the financial stand* 
poini, is almost as costly as the prosecution of 
War; but one al least knows the worst when the 
tax is paid. Mr. Barker clearly shows that the 
action op German) is in a great measure respon* 


sible for the Colossal increose in armament; be 
says:— 

Largely owing to Germany's action, the naval ex* 
penditure of im world has almost doubled in the 
space of twelve years. The contemplated huge in* 
cretwe of her army will have a similar effect upon 
the military expenditure of the world. All Europe 
w'ill be compelled lo keep their peace armies per* 
niaiiently on a war footing. Only national bank* 
ruptcy or war on the largest scale can prevent an 
vnornious and rapid increase in the military burdens 
of Europe. Owing lo the great increase of military 
armamcnis, the Powers of Europe will be compelled 
In restrict their naval armaments. Germany is open 
Ing a new era in the military history of the world 
«lkich will principally benefit Great Britain. 

It is one thing to cut out the pace and another 
lo euntinuc at a speed which may rapidly 
exhaust all the competing nations. The writer 
in evidviitly under the impression that Europe 
inay be invi^v'ed in war at any moment 

'J'he great acoc krai ion of the armament race which 
Germany has brought about will tax the wealth and 
the patience of tisc people to the utmost. It will 
nlmost double Europe's military burden by the In¬ 
crease of taxation and the simultaneous introduction 
of the three years' service for all abk-b^ied youths, 
rhe Inieet development of Europe's nnlitary prepare* 
lions may impoverish Continental Europe and drive 
it to dec^ir. It will certainly increase popular dis¬ 
satisfaction, Ktrengtlwn Socialism, and may lead 
either to great internal upheavals, or to a great war. 
Wars are frequently brought about by economic pres* 
sure. The ruinous Mccelcroiioii which Inking place 
in the armament race may create among the nations 
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of the Continent the conviction thet war le cbe^er 
then pence, and that it is, after all. the smaller 
Under tb^ circumstancee Great Britain mult 
seriously reckon with the possibility of a great Eur^ 
pean war, and if she wishes to see the balance of 
power on the Continent maintained, her army and 
navy ntust be ready for all emergencies. 


MILITARY PREPARATIONS. 

Ak article signed by *'Claude,*’ and entitled 
'* Towards War,” appears in t^te mkl*March 
number of Lo kevuv. 

The two facts of concern to politicians at the 
present moment are the milita^ incr^se and 
llie constant increase in population in Germany. 
Notwithstanding its numerical inferiority as 
compared with that of Germany, we know what 
the French Army is capable of (Tonkin, Da* 
homey, Madagascar, Morocco, etc.). But such 
a colMsal rmtehine as the German Army, care¬ 
fully maintained and systematically organised, 
has never been put to the test. 'J'hat is ita 
weakness. The Germans are considering this 
diminution of their military prestige, and it is 
ns ntuch to restore the confidence of the country 
in the massive power of th«r army, as for other 
political and social considerations, that they 
have decided on the formidable addition of 
300,000 new recruits under arms. 

Faced by these figures and the spectacle of the 
tu'O great nations in the full activity of war 
preparations, the writer asks. Will there be war 
to-morrow ? While Germ.iny wants an army 
of 815,000 re.idy to penetrate the French fron¬ 
tier at three different pmnts, I'1 a nee will reply 
by restoring the three years* service and in in¬ 
creasing her effectives to cover this frontier to 
715,000. Can Germany bear the new burden? 
Undoubtedly the country is rich, but its wealth 
being invested in industries and cormnerce, is 
not quickly realisable. Germany has failed In 
her foreign policy, and German hegemony no 
longer exists; whereas France alone and by her 
alliances represents strength. 

WILL P8AC£ M PRBSRRVEO? 

The hour is serious. Events have never au>ved 
with such rapidity, nor has the evolution races, 
nations, and constitutions ever been produced 
with such haste. Never before has Europe had 

such ao opportunity to perform her great duties 
as a civilisiAg force. Is she now on the way to 
abandon that power? Will she abdicate her 
uiuversal supremacy? America ia awaiting a 
favoxirable moment to replace Europe in the per¬ 
formance of her task. The Kaiser can main¬ 
tain peace and with a single gesture assure 
security, prosperity, and the world-preponder¬ 
ance of Europe* Will be do it ? Two provinces 


have been torn from a great country and the 
natural frontiers taken away from it. Germany 
is arming to keep her prey, France to keep up 
her hope. Germany makes alliances to maintain 
her power. France secs allies conte to her to 
counterbalance those hostile unions. The Kaiser 
feels that an alliance with France would mean 
the peace of the world. A country like France 
cannot be destroyed, hence the hesitations, the 
unexpected advances, followed by insolent pro¬ 
vocations and the incoherences which characterise 
German policy in general and that of the Kaiser 
in particular. 

THE PAINLESS BUIXET. 

1 *HB T<chnical World Magazine (Chicago) 
publishes ;m .article by William F. Kennedy 
giving particulars of a bullet which will carry 



Tbe New Narcoiie bullet. 


with U an antidote to (he pain it inllicts on the 
victims of war. Tbe following gives some idea 
of this the latest Idea to rob war of S4xnc of its 
inevitable terrors:— 

The new compound, the narcotic bullet," is Ihe 
invention of .Mvxandcr K. Humphrey. Experiments 
arc bcinR conducted by a c^rninxittc'c* o( .\rmy officers, 
police officials, and sp^snuti. ft is mnsidoi'cd alike 
humane in warfare and dc.idly in hunting bi|* game. 
In 9clf-dpfencv it provides llit pixir niarksnvm with 
all the adv.intai^ of an unerring aim. In his slocp- 
produchig missile, Humphrey uses n minute pnrtidc 
of morphia, llie drug is carried in tiny welh in the 
steel jacket of the regulation army bulk'.t. Hum¬ 
phrey claims that it in no way inlwfcrw with the 
effectiveness of the missile. The slight indentation 
in the steel jacket, he says, causes no .<sp]mterlng 
when it comes in contact with rhe bono. Ibc wound 
of the narcotic bullet, according to his theory, does 
not differ from (hat caused by tbe regulation bulleU 
now used in the approved army cartridges. No dele- 
tcreoos effects will follow the unique administration . 
of tbe drug. 

The st^dkr receiving «i slight flesh wound from . 
(he new bullet fights nu more that day; bo calmly', 
stretches himself on the ground and goes to steep. 
The man receiving a serious wound suffers no agony, 
os (he narcotic from the bullet is absorbed by hU 
system, and he is insensible to pain before he reaches 
the Iv^Hal. The man whose wound is mortal 
sleeps away his last hours, thus doing away with 
most of the battlefield horror. 


^ 'V • 



THE STUDY OF CURRENT 
HISTORY. 

Discussing the present situation, in the Coiu 
temporary Revitw^ Dr. Dillon emphasises the 
damagre to the Triple Alliance and makes some 
comments on ** Germany's Call to Arms and 
Alms ** 

So lon|> as we keep clearly In view the vast changes 
which, potential ever since the Trcoty of Berlin, have 
become real and palpable only after the victories 
Koorod by the Balkan CoalUion, we shall recognise. 
I do not say the justification, but the explanation of 
Ihe mighty efforts, military, financial, and moral, 
which the German nation is now putting forth. For 
South-Eastern Europe is becoming the arcim of Slav 
and Teutonic forcee, which must oot day eJaeh and 
determine their rttpcctive places in Europe by an 
appeal to arms. 

Meanwhile, Germany is offering an example of 
rare foresight or folly in her military preparatims, 
and of civic virtue in pecuniary sacrifi^ by which 
they are to be made feasible. The vontingciit of 
reiTuits is lo be increased by It4i0oo men yearly, an 

I additkm which will raise the peace 
strength of the army by about 170.000. 
so that it will number ffzS.oou in future, 
instead of 660,000 os hitherto. The cost 
of this measure, together with its 
corollaries, will lay upon the taxpayers 
of the Fatherland an annual impost of 
ten million pounds, and a bulk sum of a 
thousand million marks (fihy million 
pounds). When we remember that in 
the year ton the outlay on (WmAny's 
national defences on land and water 
amounted to the goodly total of 
1,410,000,000 marks (j£7o,5oo,ooo) we 
b^in to realise the grim earnest oi the 
people, of whom we have been taught to 
believe that they ore Hch in chiidm but 
poor in money. 

Dr. DiUon Is very complimentary 
to Sir Edward Grey for his recent 
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POLITICAL, SOCIAL, AND RELIGIOUS. 


BRITONS BEWARE 1 

** ISLANDBR continues his warning in the 
Fortnightly against '* The htilitary Con* 
spiracy/' and calls both LiberaJ and ^naerva* 
tive statesn^en in aid to reassure us that we may 
even n^ket our Army so long as the Navy 
remains supreme. Tins is not quite the moraJ to 
be drawn, but it is not an unfair summary of the 
argumexu, and, moreover, the fact is sure. 
Given command of the seas, and Britain's 
supremacy is not likely to be challer^ed; whereas 
the strongest Army would be powerless to pro* 
tect our world*wide interests In the multiplicity 
of complications existing in the fevered Imagina* 
tfon of the conscriptionist. '* Islander " empha¬ 
sises once more the real danger when he sa>s :— 

ITie peril from which England has to defend 
herself It not so much invasion ai i^tarvatioo—the 
most terriblo of all perils, and the defence againat 
both dangers Is the «ame-»a supreme and invinciUe 
Ntivy 

Tm p^lem of the ilefenre of the British IsIm, 
the Omnlnions, and India, ft, and must remain, 
p redominantly a mariilmc problem, whatever mid¬ 
summer madness may %elxe the ContioenCal military 
Powers. If we endeavour to Imiute them—If we 
try to become Coniinentnl—w« shall assuredly be 
mine<l, as Napoleon warned us. 


A BISHOP IN THE BREACH. 

no counwl U the peopk fall: but 
in the multitude rA ('onnsellors there Is safety.** 
Solomon's words come to mind when reading 
Cardinal Bourne's plea for conscription in 
the Ntmteenth Contury. TTw good Archbisht^ 
dues not call It by that harsh name, but ** n 
rose by any other name," etc.—for it comes to 
the same thing in the end if compufsioa is finally 
resorted to in order to en.sure the success of a 
so-called voluntary scheme. The plrin rreom- 
mended is simplicity Itself:— 

Could not opportunity be given to all to fit them- 
pelves of their own accord, as part of their normal 
education I to be ready to take effective part In the 
defence of (heir country; w'hile there would be held 
in re s e rve for those who wilfully neglect the voluntary 
opportunity the certainty of compulsory service, when 
the limit of that earlier opportunity had been 
reached? Might it not be enacted that every male 
member of the community should, by the time that he 
ii twef>ty-ooe, if he be physically fit, have rvsiderfd 
himself effici^t In certain departments of military 
training? If by that age he has failed to take the 
means to make himself thus efficient, neither he nor 
any one else would have legitimate ground for coir^ 
plaint were he then compelled to go to harr^ks until 
such time as, by tompuliton, be had been raised to at 
least the same standard of efficiency as his more 
patriot and foreseeing fellows. 


Cardinal Bourz^ foresees that the adoption of 
this proposal would mean a material n^Ifica« 
lion of our educational system, and there is the 
added difficulty that some youths leave school 
ut fourteen, whilst others are still at lessons 
after they have attained nuin's esude. If the 
east wind of conscription must come to these 
shores it must at least be tempered to ihe con¬ 
dition of the working populatioci, whose self* 
abnegaiioo has very evldmt limits. 

So far the discussion has been conducted by 
ihe military expert and his friends; h»r this 
reason the Cardinal's Intervention is welcome. 
We still await Ihc mature judgmtmt of tltc busl* 
ness world upon the contemplated revi»lulir>fi-- 
for it will be no less—^nd economic troubles will 
Kjtccdily obtrude them solves on that which is 
btlndly thought to be a measure rd milfrary 
l>recaution. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN EUGENICS. 

It is not often that one can record oo strong a 
t'onirust in methods as Is indicated in the of 
the treatment of lepers in ihc Chinese province 
of Kwang*st. A Catholic Missloit intended 
iHiUding a hospital for the care and treatment of 
those afflicted with leprosy. Permission was, 
how*ever, refused by the authorities, who 
informed the Fathernn^ch.argc that It was 
** Forbidden to Europeans to do good here." 
What follows is recorded by an eye-witness In 
the Chfno Press (Shanghai) i— 

A Urge pit was dug on the parade-ground, the 
intended use of wluch we never suspected. One 
morning, later on, we were startled by (tie report: 

The leper-village was surrotinded at (Uy-break, and' 
all the inhabitants niassacrcd." 7116 details of (Ida 
;itirodous deed are as follows. More than a hun* 
Hred soldiers surraundod the village so that none 
could escape. 'Hie lepers were then driven, at the 
point of the bayonet, to the parade-ground—to the 
pit that had bian so carefully prqvurd. A thick 
layer of wood covered the bottom of (he said pit, into 
which all were obliged to descend. 

One by one the poor women, carrying their babies, 
descend^ the ladder and (ciok their seat on the fatal 
pile; then the cry “Cha** (** killbur« forth, 
riAe*ftre was opened or the poor victims, a copious 
su^ly of petrel was poured over them, and a buret 
of ffame announced to the town the victory of our 
literati I 

This Is not all, however. '* Man-hunting " has 
begun; Sio Is d>e price 1 ^ on the head of every 
leptf—$5 for Information trading to his captire, and 
another t$ for arrratlng him. This morning a 
young man was amated at Ids home amongst hie 
family, conducted to the parade-ground, thoi and 
buro^ 
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THE ’VARSITIES AND CON¬ 
SCRIPTION. 

Mr. Richard Johnson Walkbn, Editor o( 
the British RevUio, has somethiD^ to say ia his 
" Obiter DicU concerning the insane sugges¬ 
tion that military effideocy should be a qualilica- 
tion for a degree. Mr. Widker. while advocating 
**8ome well-planned systm of general and 
compulsory service in the Army/’ says that:— 

The idea that undergraduates at Oxford and Cam> 
brldM should be considered ecparately from the iW 
of the nation (which Idea the propoeal in q\iestion 
involves) imptia, to aD appearance, the further idea 
that undergraduates at Oxford and Cambridge 
should receive their military training separately from 
the rest of the nation. This seems to us a pmectly* 
damnable thing. We are not democratic, except to 
the extent of believing that the democratic element 
ou|^, side by side with other elements, to have a 
voice in matters concerning the body politic; but we 
whole-heartedly repudiate the notion that the aon of 
a man with a few thousands a year is of a different 
clay from that of the son of his father's coachman 
or car-driver, or that there Is any justification 
for the two young men being treated otherwiae than 
as comrades in tbe course of military training. One 
of our strongest subei^ary grounds—as dittinguiihed 
from our fundamental grounds—for advocating 
general service in the Army is that, if properly 
carried out, It would tend to do awwy with stmbery, 
a very different thlr^ from aristocratic sentiment. 


HAS ENGLAND PASSED THE 
ZENITH OF HER GLORY? 

Ws have become terribly quarrelsome of late, 
pleasure and luxury have developed into some¬ 
thing approaching a vice, but we still retain 
our old vigour. These are the conclusions come 
to by Lord William Gnscoyne-Cecil In the 
Indian Review:^ 

I do not say that England hns alfctf ether tost her 
energy; we are slacker, tluit is all. So men have n 
tendency to strike for iihurior hours and not for more 
money as they \ised to do; masters keep on In the 
old paths. tlvMgh science has long (aught their 
continental competitor how to do things in a cheaper 
and better way, merely because it ts too much trouble 
to read the new scientific works. Still, on the whole 
there U a great deal of humming m the hive yet: 
we need not expect Englarvl to depart this life for 
want of vigour-rat any rate, not at present. Has 
England lost her character? Undoubtedly we are 
less dnmken and, judging by the old nov^ and 
plays, more moral, but I am not quite certain that 
we are so h u i MJ tt as our fathers. Han^g men for 
stealing is extrmely harsh, but it may have Induced 
a MgW staodifd of honatty. What is noticeable 
so constantly at the present day Is what might be 
r ail ed a little untidmess about our seme of hoootf 
mS hofwaty: a little tandenry to lake unfair advan- 
tagwi lUkIt oocDinMoa, bribes, and so on; still 


these things have always existed, and one would 
be loth to say that the increase is considerable. 

UIKISTXRS OP RBUQION TO DLAMl. 

There is the greatest difference between maintain¬ 
ing the honour and integrity of an Empire ar^ 
going about in a quanelsotne spirit more worthy 
a drunken swashbuckler thvi of a serious statesman'. 
So far from nuiinterning England's greatness, 
nothing is more certain to produce the downfall of 
an Empire than this quarrelsome s{>irit. The quiet 
dignity whkh is consistent with strong ptrrpose 
makes England resp^tad, but the exaggerate 
denunciation of countries which have really done us 
no harm will cither be tnterpretrd as a sign of weak¬ 
ness or as a sign (hat we mean sooner or later to 
fight, and thus by nuking our adversary despair of 
peace produce an unnecessary war. If wedo blunder 
into a great war we must remember that it is not 
sufficient for us to defeat our adversary. If we are 
to keep our place among nations, ki spite of heavy 
(axation which such a war must entail, we shall still 
have to defeat the neutral in commerce and trade. 
In war the victor Is vm often only less slightly 
injured thnn the vanquished, and the person who 
gAins the wholo profit of war at the present day Is, 
nnd must be. the neutral. In commerce he hoe a 
great advantage; in siutecrnft he Is fresh and his 
resources intact, while the victor and vanquishi^ 
are powerless. The worst of quarrelling Is that the 
adverwies enn destroy one Another's welfare quite 
easily, while th^ cannot build up their own 
prosperity. A strike can ruin a master, but It leavee 
the working man poorer; war might ruin Germany, 
hut it would leave England near bankruptcy. Om 
of the reasons, no doubt, why this spirit of ouarreb 
ling still continues is that ministers uf religion are 
often vwy quorrelsofnc themselves, and a man who 
is habitually quarrelling with his brother minisler 
can hardly denounce his people for the same vice. 
If we ore to preserve and extervd England's Empire 
we must have pcocc, and if wc are to have peace the 
spirit of peace must permeate the public utterances 
of the teachers of religion. 


THE DECAY OF EMPIRES. 

Sidney Low, in (he Fortnig^ktly. discusses the 
question, '* Is our Civilisation Dying? " and 
takes for his text the present milit.'iry strain on 
the manhood of Europe. He foresees the decline 
of France, and suggests the only remedy as the 
necessary “enlistment of negro soldiers in the 
.African territories of the Republic. Half a 
millkiA black Sepoys could be recruited for the 

armies of France by this means; but it is not 
exactly a sign of strength for a civilised natkw *. 
U> depend for its existence on mercenary troop* 
levied from a semi-barbarous population/' Tlie 
crux of the position la the stationary coodltlM 
of the population, more especially in the upper 
itrata of aociety. Eugenista lament what they 
are pleaeed to ciQ the " survival of the unfit," 
but they Ignore the vitality of the race as a whole 
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whid\ so far has served to discredit the fdkiwors 
of MaUhus. Mr. Low rightly says:— 

I'he truth h, the biok^jsts ore not as yci in agfrtx* 
ineni as to the very foundatiors of the cvt^uckm 
doctrine when applied to beredUary qualiti^. 
Eu(tenics is stiU attomptint; to deal with this dis> 
nipwnent. which must he recoi>cilod or disposed of 
before their study can bo said to rest upon a f««t 
scientific basis. So far, we are in the purely tenin- 
thw stage, ai>d we arc fe«*ling our way in a mist of 
uneerlamiy towards an cxplanation of the physio- 
togicnl nni biolc^iral fndnrs which cause Ihr decline 
of nations. 

The fate of ihe Roman Empire is discussed, 
und Dr. Hubbard is quoted a.s showing that the 
"geocentric'" ruiturc of Koninn civilisatioD 
induced its decay, and the writer prexeeds to 
make the comparison with " cosmoceniric" 
China 

Chirv'se society is the rnoM shining ex;jtuple of 
cosmorenlrlcUy. There is infokrable aodnl degrada¬ 
tion, with a racial fierai>»ten(H> that am withstand nil 
ti« shork** of fate and history. . . . For, in ^te of 
its mirrownoHs and ** the Morinl death in life ** it 
involves, it at kast avoids the fatal error which 
fk'^tre^ Rome, the error of allowing Rcn«fln lo 
prevail. " Reason is d»*Adly to x\v rsce.** 
pct^l^ who arc neither rcanonahle nor georenirir 
persiKt through ihr ages, while ihe groat civilisations 
rise and fall, tuid the great Empires fade sway and 
dk*. So the (UiirwK. with their famines and plagues 
and t^ir incumbh poverty, do ivH perish; nor, it 
may be added, docs the rabbit or the rodh.sh. 

Mr. Low duel's with :i characteristir obsorva* 
lion 

Moan while ix^e fi>ay dc|>rer«ite insecure parallels 
and ha^ty assumplions, as wlum we arc gloomily 
warned that our lute will be the fuK* of Rome—not 
such a hod fate, after all * if w'e re.»d sox rtovds, 
amend the divorc'c luw.s, ignore the Thirty^ne 
Articles, increase Ihe liicmTie lax, or enctKirago the 
trade unions. It is a pity that most o' our real 
historians are so busy with iludr “ special subiects " 
that they find small linv io dent with the long 
rauilts and larger tendencus of (he historic and 
polilical process. These surveys are left loo freely lo 
the moralists t whose morals :»rc often better tfUn 
their history. _ 

«POETRY AND DRAMA/* 

Wr welcome yet uDother new magazine, 
which, with the above title, is to be issued 
quarterly under the editorial control of Harold 
Monro. It is published at the Poetry Bookshop, 
55, Devonshire Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C. 
No. I contains a series of articles, of which the 
most vital is by A. Romney Green oo '* The 
Greek Genius." The critical sectioo is a strong 
«feature. Poems by Maurice Hewlett, James 
Elroy Flecker, and Michaet Mecredy do not 
strik>? any acute note; hut "The Adder," by 
Laacefles Al^'^rombie, has moments of dramatic 
intensity, a1thoug:h the treatment is purposely 
i/erude lather than subtle. 


“THE CHRISTIAN DRUM/' 

Uhdkr this heading the Editor of the English 
Review is moved to expostulate with the British 
public. Mr. Harrison seems to say : " It’s a 
mad world, my masters, and we must perforce 
share in its lunacy." He shows conclusively 
that the "excursions and alarums" of gross 
armsxnents are but beatings of an empty drum, 
hut wo must, willy-nilly, fall in and follow wher¬ 
ever the drum loads. The writer 8a)’s r— 

" In the name of God " and his mercy I So speaks 
the very Christian War Lord of Germany, as if 
(he Huns of AttiU were once more preparing to 
devastate the eouniry, whereas the truth is no 
Power is thre.itening Germany at all. From the 
year one, this religion of mercy, charity, humility, 
forgiveness and repentance has stood ns the citadel 
of conscience and moral government, yet in lu name 
the drum has always beaten bercer ami her^'cr to 
Arms and conquest; end there have been mores wars 
waged in the name uf Christianity than In alt the 
;uinals of mankind during the thousands of years 
lircvious to the Crucifixion, and there has been more 
human blood shed for Ihe Cross than for any other 
cause In history, and now, after nineteen hundred 
years of warfare, Europe is turned into a drill-ground 
of utterly wasteful armies of destruction gmng they 
do not know where, seeking they do not know what, 
primed for mutual slaughter in the name of the 
*' very God,'* justified by the siiprcnic hypocrisy of 
fti>lf.4lr fence. 

VVilh Mr. Harrison's main contention we arc 
pcrfc'^Uy ni^eed, hut we question his log'ic when 
he conscription as any kind cf a cure for 
the disease of militarism. Surely the existence 
i>[ the world's greatest fleet Indicates that Britain 
still counts, and her Navy may, without paradox, 
l>c claimed as Huropc's greatest a^set for the 
prt:scfvation of peace. 

The outstanding feature of the article is the 
rhsillenge to professional Christianity to justify 
its existence, and here, i*ssuredly, there can be 
no mincing of words 

What, jf there is a soul In Christianity, does all 
this talk of war in the name of God mean? Does 
the Kaiser imagine that Germany is the favourite of 
the Deity who sent his Son down to earth to deliver 
mankind from sin? What, in the name of thetr 
own aanity. are the ministers of the churches dewg 
that they do not proclaim fram every pulpit In 
Europe the blasphemy of this bloodthirsty doctrine 
so completely at variance with the teachings of " Our 
Snvionr," nod so disastrous to the progresi of 
humanity? What are Governments, peoples, in¬ 
dividuals d^ng that do not rise up and protest 
against this humbug of war in the name of nsllgiort, 
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EUGENICS AND THE CHILD. 

Under this title Dr. Norman Barnesby contri¬ 
butes to The Forum and prophesies that the 
Eu^enist will be responsible for more legisla¬ 
tion. He says i 

The inquiries of eugenics reach down to the very 
bdiws of human life. As the results of those re~ 
searches become more wklely knowet, the inevitable 
result will be the enactn>ent of laws to correct 
deteriorating influences. Wise laws of this kind, 
and their honeat administraikm, can do good; they 
can do much good : but th^y cannot deal with any¬ 
thing like the whole problem of mental, physical and 
moral health. Not laws, but men and women, must 
build up public opinion and de\«Iop private action if 
the results are to be vital and permanent; and the 
main hope lies in the spreading of essential kn«>w> 
ledge amongst all classes, instead of confrang k to 
a small and often comparatively powerless niinoriiy. 

We arc afraid ihist tiK reformer In this fk'ld 
will meet with the s^tme difficulties which auto 
tnatically arise to keep man friHn the path of 
wisdom. 

Dr. Barncaby enters one more protest against 
the utter stupidity of keeping our children 
ignorant of essentials: 

If you have provided for your children a good 
heredity and an environ ment which has penuluc'd 
nature to give them slrong, healthy bodies, the* noat 
duty is to educate them in the e.«sefitial facts of life. 
It is not merely useless, it is utterly pemkious. to 
lgnoo^ wx condKioni.; ami tcnching should be begun 
while the mind of the child is plastic and pure, able 
to nrev^pt natural facts with perfect simpikity, and to 
absorb and incor|>oraC« in character the sense of 
beauty, fitnc.<is and naturalness that will be asso¬ 
ciated with such truths by all healthy and decent 
men and women. A child ran he taught the facts 
of love, union and reproduction as simply os he can 
be taught his alphabet; he will acrept unquestion- 
in gly tlw teaching that is given lo him with jnught 
and affection. 


THE HUMAN STOCK FARM. 

One of the best known professional magazines 
in the States is The Pacific Medical Journal, 
conducted by Dr. Winslow Anderson. The 
Editorial comments possess an individuality all 
their own, and the following critidsm the 
Eugenist is interesting:— 

The Eugenic Society would have the State spend 
$iuo,ooo fur an experimeotal human *(ork farm. 
Where are we g<Mng to get the pedigree stock to start 
It? The only known man in California eligible to 
start with Is Ishi. and his family tree is lost in the 
forests of California. His mate it not to be found 
either. God is credited with fotnlng men and women 
in holy matrimony. It is rather flying in the fane of 
Providence to malnuate that he does not know how 
to do It, unless we turn one portion of the marriage 
ceremony around and let It read, vhat man her 


joined together let God fui asunder. Man Is so badiv 
mixed ar^ wonutn, too, that $100,000 would never 
unravel the tangle. We had better wait and watch 
Professor Loeb’s synthetic bullfrog grow, and then 
sec if his British contemporary can produce the 
synthetic baby. We can then start with good pure 
raw material and know what we are spending our 
ntoney for. We could study out the value of Avh for 
hraki food, and a number of other problems, eradi¬ 
cate hcrodiiary influcnivs and bring up a large 
assortment at one time. From these wr could seleM 
a few pensful and let nature once ntore toko its 
course. If successful, we shmikl hnvc two race 
sukides to watch where only one cxisitd before. 
What we need much more than an eugenic stock 
farm, ten limes over, is an industrial school and 
hospital for crippled chiklrx^n. .So long ns wo believe 
in the right of tlW cripjile h> live and have the best of 
nirdical and surgical care, h*t us do sisnething 
tou.irds relieving his handicap In Mk. 


THE JOYLESS JOCKEY. 

TiiH S|KTuil Commissioner of ‘Jhe Sunday at 
Home ha^ been investigaling the conditions and 
circumslamx's which go to '"Yho Matujfactitrc 
of the Jockey.*' 'I'hiU it}\ is not glamour that 
glistens is true the Court or the Paddock, 
•ind as both institutions tend to bt'comc a law 
unto themsdvcH, n little crilicism is Itelpful at 
times. 

It would seem that the town lad is more in ^ 
request than hU coimtry cousin for iIn^ high 
calling of Jockey to John Bull, his wits are 
quicker, and he po?»csM‘s in gieater degree the 
aptitude *' for growing small.*’ 

The writer knows hU f.irts nml cannot be 
accused of exaggeration; he says 

It must be kept in mind that at the timo of his 
entmn(‘C into a sUihle th<» lad Is prercK'inus and older 
tkm his yvuTH. lie finds himself in partial charge of 
a race-horsc which may be worth several tlKHjcandy. * 
It is housed liko .*1 king. It is the subjerc of the 
strictest of orders, rriterated bv the groon* and the 
head Ind. Is it not natural that the boy should con¬ 
clude that nothing in the world cnii be more impor¬ 
tant than a race-horse? 

The writer proves his case lh.it the racing 
stable Is responsible for a serious “human 
wasi.igc,’* hut we arc afraid that the evils of . 
which he complains will have a much longer Hfe 
than he on I id p.ites; for over two hundred years 
an incrca.sing number our country men and 
women have found pleasure in this so-mlled 
“ national sport," and racing has Indeed become 
“ a vast unproductive industry," . 


Lovers of hooks will hnd it worth the trouble 
to secure a copy oT the cntnk>guf of about a,500 
second-hand volumes which can be obtained on 
application from Mr. R, Afkinson. of 97, Sun¬ 
derland Road, S.E^ <t 
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THE POWERS IN ASIA AND AFRICA. 


.THE PARTITION OF ASIA MINOR. 

The Problem of Asia Minor is deaJi with in 
an ariicte contributed by Otto von Gcrstiter to 
tlie mid«March number of the Oesterreichischc 
Rundschau. 

RUSSIA ANb TEKSIA. 

Speaking of the dangers which threaten Turkey 
in Asia, the writer accords the first place to 
Russia. He not<^ how for centuries Russia has 
been contimially extending' her frontiers, both in 
Siberia and in CentnJ Asia; and yet how, not* 
withstanding her iremcndous and persevering 
eitcuts, the wish of her he.'H’t for an outlet on 
the sen still remains unfulfilled. The greatest 
interest ntlaches to the attitude of Russia towards 
Persia nnd Asia Minor. We are told how Peter 
* the Great acquired Oerbent ar>d Baku from the 
Persians, how in iBa8 the Persians had to quit 
the province of Eriwan, nnd how in 1878 Turkey 
lost Co Russia a portion of North-West Armenia, 
with Kars and Batoum. One cannot help admir¬ 
ing, the writer says, the careful manner in which 
Russia has prepared her pbns—the treaty with 
England >^hich makes Russia master of Northern 
Persia, and recently the farming out to a Russian 
the shipping on the Urmia. The strategic sig¬ 
nificance of the latter fact is clear, since Russia 
has obtained permission to construct a railway 
from Ispahan to Tabriz, with a branch to the 
Urmia, and n railway from Tabriz to Kaswin, 
about i$o kilometres north-wost of Tehernn. 

A COVETED POINT, 

And notwithstanding these achievements, 
Russia docs not now reach the msi, cither on 
Ihc I’ersian Gulf or on the Mediterranean. What, 
then, do 800 kilometres signify to an Empire 
which has connected its European possessions 
with the Far East by a railway 10,000 kilo¬ 
metres? These 800 kilometres might conduct 
Russia to ihc object of her boldest dreams, to 
a point on the Med (terra rwan which Alexander 
the Great recognised as an important site for 
a harbour, and which Kas been named after him— 
namely Alexandretta, a station on the Bagdad 
Railway, and immediately opposite Cyprus. But 
the name Bagdad Railway *' speaks volumes. 
The possession of AlexojMlretta would have to be 
the object of a bloody struggle on batUefietds 
.between the Weichsel and the Oder. Alexan- 
dretta is at present in the German sphere of 
interests nnd a future port for Germany—a small 
Hamburg on the Mediterranean. 

^ RUSSIA AND THB DAKDANBLLSS. 

It will^ seen that Ask Minor haa already 
ibeen partitioned. Turkey, occupied with Adrian- 


<^le, is not aware that the ground is being cut 
frwn under her feet in Aiua Minor. The Greeks 
in Europe have bkx>d-relutioiis on tbe coast of 
Asia Minor and on the Sea <A Marmora, and 
Syria is marked out for France, but there is 
still a spot available l>ctween Alexandretta and 
Ihe Gulf of AdaJla. The policy of Russia has 
always shown forefught, untiring patience, and 
attack nt the right moment; she will therWore 
avoid running hiSr head against the English or 
the German walls. She will probably continue 
quietly her work of liberation of the Armenians, 
and it will be a maMcr of indifference to the latter 
whHlvT they arc massacred by Kurds in Turkish 
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Armenia or by TarUr« in Russian Armenia. At 
the .same time, Russia will bear it In mind that 
she can also proceed quite well with the liberation 
of the Armenians on the north coast of the Black 
Sea, and so arrive at the desired object—the 
Bosphorus nnd the Dardanelles. But one thing 
is certain. Even the new wder of things in the 
Balkans takes a .second place beside the questions 
which will arise for settlement in Asia Minor. 
In Euri^ the Allies govern the situation; in Asia 
Minor all Europe is brought into play. 

The Chufch Missiona^ Reintw is full of 
inrpiration for all those interested in the uphill 
hg^ of the faithful band of missionary workers 
scattered in the remote corners of the earth. 
The March number contains special articles on 
''Livingstone*' by Eugene Stock and "The 
Presentation of the Christ to the Hindu ** by the 
Rev. J. P. Howitt, M.A. 
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LEAtolNG ancles' in the Re^^ews. 




THE FRENCH IN ALGERIA. 

Philippc Millet contributes a ver) thouphiful 
analysis of " France and her Algerian Problfem 
to the current Nineteenth Century. The unrest 
general in the world of Islam U naturally felt in 
Algeria, and France begins to find the same 
troublv* that face Britain in Fgypt. The writer 
notes that the problem is becoming acute, and 
for fixcellen* reaswis :— 

The Moslem world is everywhere awakening (o 
reflection. Although the nvi'ra^ Algerion native U 
less cultivated than his Egyptian colleague, be is 
begmning to talk French, to read llte Declaration of 
the Rights of Man, and c<i a^k for a certain numtur 
of lib^al reforms. Such a moven>er>t may be 
deplored by those who believe in auiorralir methods; 
it is, however, n fact the; conflequencea of which 
cannot be as’oided. 


longer for the French domocrncy to uphold such a 
vicious organisation. As a matter of fact, it has 
lasted so long only because Frencli opinion was not 
aware of its existence. A British observer must 
always remember that it is only very recently that 
the Frtvirh nation, as a whole, has begun to take a 
real interest in her own colonies. 

Reforms will be submitted foe the ri])pruval of 
the French P.irllament which w*ill secure to the 
Moslems '* fiscal equality, justice, and sufficient 
power to defend their own interests and take part 
in the administratum of the colony.*^ 

The writer dors rtot anticipate tlie growth of a 
Nutiomilist party, for with greater freedom " the 
natives will look more and more to France as 
their natural pruUvtor against the colonists.” 
This is u questionable compliment tu the 
colonists I 



With utl our Colonics and Dependencies, it 
still difficult for us to understand the special 
value of Aigeri.t to the French nation, as is noted 
by another writer this month. Conscription in 
her North Africnn ct>lony may be tlie last resort 
of France hard pres^d by (iermany. 

Algeria has been gt>verncd in an nutocratic 
manner by a democratic government. The 
native Is taxed; the French settler escapes en^ 
tirely- The native is without a vole and subject 
to peculiar (ugal disabilities, all of wliich makes 
for unrest. .M. Millet admits that:— 

Even were the splrU of discontent not growing at 
n disquieting pare among the .Arabs as a consequence 
of these three abus^, it would not be possible any 


FRANCE IN SYRIA, 

M. (iBOROBS PotCKANT contributes to Questions 
Diphmatiques ct Coloniales of March i and i6 
an article on the Interests of France in Syria. 

The article is portly historical and partly a 
record of the peaceful cconorrac penetratiem by 
France of Syria. The writer gives particulars 
of the v.irious railways which have l^n made, 
of the traffic of the Port of Beyrouth, and c>f the 
imports of French products. Between the years 
1905 and 1910 the dividend paid to the share* 
h^ders of the port trebled itself, and the port, 
w'hich has become too smaJI for the traffic, has 
to be enlarged. In the city of Beyrouth many 

schools and colleges, hos* 

■ piUils, orphanages, etc., 

have been c.stn Wished. 
The Syrians arc Arabs, 
and nor Turks, and the 
Mussulmans of Syria are 
said to entertain dreams of 
a wide autonomy for their 
province. During (he last 
thirty years, France has 
acquired an immense 
Colonial Empire, but being 
r c c' e n t conquests the 
annals of these colonies 
have not mingled with the 
annal.s of France, as the 
annals of Syria have done' 
for seven centuries. 
French Syria is a part of 
the hereditary patriffloa)F' 
of France, and Lord 
Beaconsfield was quite 
wrong when be sconuuUy 
referred to France as 
having only sentimental 
interests in Svria. 


lIlf-MOSCOW: 
Hew eoM li U b«re I 


tSIS—MOEOCCO 
Hew bot It if here! 






3^8 WThr Review 

CHINA FOR THE CHINESE. 

Tub OrienUU Review (N«w York) is helpiog 
to a better understanding of the policies «^ch 
animate the Eastern races. 

The current number deals with the Rap¬ 
prochement between China and Japan,” and the 
writer, Smimasa Idichi, shows that there are 
many signs pointing to a tloser relationship 
between the two nations. Speaking of the 
threatened partition of China, he says:— 

Everybody knows that Western interests hi China 
are conuiwcial. U there be any who regard* Chirwi 
*in the same light as *' dark Africa/* he has no right 
to talk about modern nHairs—he is a man of yestee* 
day. China is not an uninhabited land where you 
can put up your Bag nnd claim ibc spot as your own. 
The pursuance of commercial imerescs there must be 
conducted on busuteMs lines, not at the pant of the 
•word. No other principle than that of ** et|ua] oppor¬ 
tunity for commerce ** can hoM good in the country. 
Such an idea as the ** [>atiitk>n of China ** will never 
cross the mind of a man who has any true idea of 
the history and present condition of China—4nd a bit 
of sense. I'he Chmi'se arc not wild animals to be 
driven away by the sound o( machine guns. Western 
science I with all its magic power, cannot chop up the 
territory of China Into shoes at the whim of its 
mistress, *'Wesu^rn Civilisation.’* In a vrord. any 
dream of a partition of China is as useless as it is 
impossible. 

An article in the same issue by Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen sketches a working policy, whereby Chinese 
aspirations may be realised. He is severely 
practical, mid wisely nicognit^ that currency 
reform must come first before Cbiiui cud free 
herself from foreign interference :— 

The second measure which T want to propose is the 
organisation of a strong army. Its purpose is to 
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resist <ha ag^essioo of other Powers and 10 preserve 
the territorial int^rity of our country. '* Go^ peace 
after good fightkig," as a saying goes. We cannot 
figbti at preaent, and RuseSa, knowing this weak 
point in us, propones to openly usurp Mongolia. 
Formal negotiations wHh hff would he simply to 
give ber a better chance, and a temporary agreerrient 
would be a useless parchment which can be tom into 
^ecee at her own pleasure. With sound finances at 
our back, therefore, we must be strong enough to 
fight if necessary. And when we talk of a war, we 
must be sure of victory. 

The writer remembers the resistance of the 
Boers nnd he is quite alive to the f<^ly of turning 
the cheek to the smiter 

It is already one year since our Republic has been 
established, and yet no Power has formally recog. 
nised it. On the other hand, Russia has taken 
first opportunity to recogniac the autonotny of 
Monf^ia, and other Powers are not a bit surprised 
at this impudent act. This is nothifig moM or leH 
than a fon runner of a gcncriJ smunble for our 
country. Who would be so cowardly os not to Ught 
Russia in order to put our Republic on a firm founda¬ 
tion? The ipiril of our ueople is now stirred and the 
odds are with us if we nght. And if wo do not take 
arms and rvsist the aggression of (hr Northern Bear, 
our days are number^. We should, therefore, die 
for the cause of humanity and justice rather than 
fret under (he yoke of an enemy. 


WHAT CHINA THINKS. 

Thr J?epubftcan Advo*;ate of China is in many 
ways a notable puhlicatkm, and io a recent issue 
the editor deals with the waning influence of 
Great Britain and the increasing power of Japan 
in dire«:ting Ihc future of the Republic :— 

What wiH be (he probable effects of Great I3rita9n*s 
false policy? China has now become pamfully con¬ 
scious that Great Britain's profession of friendship 
is but an empty phraae. The friend in need is the 
friend whom China will benefit in her days of 
prosperity. England (we mean the British Govern¬ 
ment) since China’s struggle for liberty, reforms, 
and enlightenmoTt. has not only shown China the 
cold sbtMlder,' but to all appearances Is putting 
obstacles to every one of ber nghceous aapIratioM to 
become a strong nation. Does k not loc^ as if she 
is hoping Russia in her attempts to hamper China's 
progress? Has she not been among those who 
obstructed the .success of the recetk L^n? What 
gratitude, what appreciation can she then expect 
from China? She will have but her own statesmn 
to blame if the prestige and influence which she has 
so long maintmned slips from her to her rivals. 

Our only consolation is that China .itill has strong 
and determined champions m the British ranks, and 
our sincere hope is that those good forces will be 
strong enough to overthrow the evil forces and will 
thus ultimatdy aucceod In maintaining the friendship 
and prestige which England has by Its past practice 
of righteousness, justice, and fair play richly earned 
in the estimatioft of the Chinese public. 



Leadiwc Articles in the Reviews. 399 


THE LAND FOR THE PEOPLE ! 


THE LAND INQUIRY. 

In the Unglisk Peviem F. £. Green comes to 
^rips with the Govcriwncnt. His article, entitled 
*' The Land Inquiry—and After? " Is really the 
passionate outbreak of a discomfited reformer, 
and hik wrath is more ttum excusable; but, at 
most, the Liberal Cabinet may only take th^r 
share of the reproach, which is, after nil, a mark 
of national impotency. 

The shopkeeper, ihe labourer, the farmer, the 
slum*dwcJler, the superior and inferior members 
of the middle class—nil, alt aJike, p.'iy daily in u 
hundred ways their toll to the k>rcls of the land. 
Well, what of it? Every adult victim has his 
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AtTliT LLOYD GsoSCB 1 I'm only rongbiog it oul now. 
Hodge. W&it till it*t ftoiflbod." 

IIODOB: '* It do look beautiful, tur 1 " 

i Under the Chaocollor ot the Ssebequer's {bftbcomiiig Usd 
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a cnialmum wage of li pet week, a cotugo. and a j^ot of land. 
Taooid obimeraof tbree O0M nod n eow iods ao plnoe in 
the Chaneellor’f peoposnle.] 


vote, and th«at is mostly presented* free, gratis 
and for nothing to the landed interest, and yet 
Mr. Green can only revile the Government! 

Referring to Mr. Lloyd George's pronounce* 
cnents : " The sLilutory establishment of a mine* 
mum wage ol at legist a week for agricultural 
labourers," Every labourer who requires a 
cottage shall have one (with a plot of land), inde* 
pendent of farmer or landlord," the writer 
comments:— 

Then followed the usual epilogue. Five days later, 
in reply to a question by Mr. Charles Bathurst, who 
asked if the performance at the National Liberal 
Club represented the policy of the Government, the 
Prime Minister replied with some asperity that ** Mr. 
Lloyd George did not formulate any pnsposats,** and 


that any statements which have since ai^'ared in 
the Frees professing to represent the policy of tbe 
Govemmenl are " pure efforts of imagine 

The curtain has now gone up on an new 

play. The proicigue already has U'cn ulUYed, and 
that great army oi the disposs^ssod who toil long 
fur a mere pittance, housed in hovels. &in<l still 
dtf led access to the land, men who 

** Learned his great language, cuiiglu his clear 
accents," 

bnve turned away heurt-brok^n to tlair tle^olato 
homes. Tlw %voinen lie Ivid foiled; ruKi rH»w ihey. 
too. Their IccKkr, (heir one valinnt David who was 
to have brokwi (he shackles of feiKlAliMn, has 
deserted them. On the loth of March their doom 
was sealed. The King's Speech had been uttered 1 
and there was nothing for (1wm. Out nf their labour 
money should be raised hir developing eotlon-gfow^ 
ing among Ike Soudanese: but for them, the 
labourers of England, ibere was nothing, nut even 
better wages. 

" Tistrue 'tis pity, and plly 'lU 'lis true," the 
log-rolling in Farlinmcnt and iht' inyri.id clnimb 
nf '*our far*fluiig Emp^e " make it impoasible 
lu tackle the land question sJwrl of public 
clamour. I rebind hua seciu’cd " a .nor L of a bar¬ 
gain" from the InmUikfd; hut will the law- 
abiding Englislwnan ever rise to the high level 
of a *' No Resit " campaign? Mr. Green must 
remember that '* every country has the Govern¬ 
ment it deserves." 


A DEFAULTING DEPARTMENT. 

In his articlt, " The Promised Laud," appear¬ 
ing in the A'tnc/crnfh Cetttury, Mr Alhcrley- 
Jones passes a few criticisms im one of our 
nmoribund public departments. lie s.*iys :— 

Some years ago wc <’slahlish4Hl u IX’portnicivt of 
Agriculture, prrskW over hy n MinishY of the 
Crown. It is imfH»»sibk lo sf^ak ivilh cnlhusbsin 
of its achicvenKvils. TIk* pouiine work >*1 investiga¬ 
tion and iicicutific riiK'arch, a1»u lh«! cut iipUatKNi of 
statistics, have ht'vn iTcditohly jxTforimd by its able 
offrcral.s. It has been inAlnimrntul. in n>sponse to 
strong public prc>sure, in pTonuitiiig legulation in 
regard to hUoitiknUs xuid sinall holdings which has 
prt^uced inadequate thotigh ud (he wlmle favourable 
results; but it has displayed neither (xmroge nor 
generosity in its perfomianros. and has never made 
the slightest airwnpl to emuUiU* the policy of the 
h'rench and German Governments, by which their 
.igrirukure and agricukurisu alike have been placed 
upon a plane of prosperity which excites our envy 
.and admiration. 

Unfortunately, these comments are more than 
justified, and wc hope that Sir Sydney Olivier 
will be strong enough to animnie the dead bones 
of a department wMch apparently boasts the 
motto *' non posaumus." 



LIBERALISM AND THE LAND. 

Thbri 18 at least one person who has settled 
down to the conviction that the Liberal Party 
means business now that Home Rule has been 
got out of the way. This writer is no less a 
person thnn Sir W. Ryland D. Adkins, who our* 
v^s the question in the Ctmtttmpotory- It is 
now as years ago since Glndstone endorsed the 
** forward " land policy of the Newcastle pro* 
gramme, and we arc still marking time. The 
writer admits that 

There is no department ul Ic^^istatioo. which 
requires more Icnowkd^ from legislators, or a 
greater freedom from emotional prejudice. The 
ownership ol land, which sometimes has the charac¬ 
teristic 01 monopoly and sometimes not, U neither a 
patent of nobility nor a stigma of crime. The fact 
that modisval England was largely organised by the 
machinery of feudal tenure Is no reason why the 
fetth'S of feudalism should any longer cramp the 

S tnvth of n free |Kx>ple. The divine right of land- 
ds, like the divim* right of kings, u an obsdetc 
figment of the imagination, but another figment of 
the imagination cqu.*)l]y untrue, and equally morbid, 
is the notion ilviC every owner of land is a traitor to 
the State, and in the old phrase a wolf's hcod," to 
be put out of the pale of the low. 

Owners of land, like owners of any other property, 
are either the results of laws of inheritance which 
they did not make, or investors in a certain kind of 
property which often gives them out-of-door occu¬ 
pation or social advanuges they feel to need, insteod 
of a higher interest on their money. Like every 
other cU«< of His M.'ijcsty's subjects, they nreentitled 
to justice and disentitled to preference. While of all 
questions of social reform this is the most complex 
in detail, and involvcN the overhauling of the most 
invedved system of bw. the success of Liberalism is 
certain if, in the spirit justice aliki. to the rom- 
munity and to the individuni, it grappk^ therewith 
. free from favour or from fear. 

This, unfortunately, Iwts all been said a thou* 
sand time« before, and it is this eternal attempt 
to do justice " to individuals which is fatal to 
Liberalism. The Tories are never squeamish; 
their business is to legislate for their friends, 
and if Liber.ils really considered ihe main chance 
they wtxild drop programmes and proceed to 
action. This is recognised by Mr. Philip Morrell, 
who follows the above article with an apprecia¬ 
tion of “ Seven Years of Liberal Government,'’ 
and is forced to admk that the many defects of 
the Small Headings Bill 1907 were due to " a 
strange timidity " on the part of the Gov^n- 
ment, and that hopes that had been aroused 
In tlj« rural districts were quickly disappointed." 
Mr, Morrell further paints out that 

In many pans erf tlte eountty very little has been 
done , Tlw number <rf small holdings provided Is still 
only a 4) barter of the app!icaticn8 received, and leas 
than a half of those actually approved by tlw County 


Coundl as suitable. More serious still has been the 
difficulty of getting load on reasonable tenne. Not 
only Is the small h4Hder higher rented, but he Is also 
far higher rated than the ordinary faimtf. 
same piece <rf land, after it has been diWded into 
small h^ngs, is assessed bv the rating authority 
at a higher figure than whet) it was let as one farm. 
And every improvement subsequently made leads to 
a fresh increase of (he aseeesment. 

If the Liberal Party cannot please its own 
friends, the only ostensible reason for Party 
Government disappears. 

VILLAGE LIFE. 

We welcome the commonsense talk by A. H. 
Itavcrstock in the Oioi. It is strange that so 
much misunderstanding exists as to the real con¬ 
ditions of country lile, and Mr. Baverstock 
renders the townsman a real service by contro 
verting a popular prejudice. He says 

nt Uibourer'a life i< not a dull one. How often 
dues one bear (he complaint erf the dullness of the 
vilbgv! It generally can be traced to the towmmon 
parson or xchaolmastcr who has Sftllod in a village, 
and finds U dull. If he were content to grumble, It 
would not so much matter. Too often he starts 
foverish aifcmpls to enliven ll>c dullness with 
excitements for which the mind of the dweller m 
crowded streets ha* bem trained to crave. The 
countryside Is not dull to the person who has been 
ndaptad for living in It. who knows something of 
what U going on, who goes to bed early in the wUvMr 
evenings, and is content with the family drcle round 
Ilia fireside and occasionally the larger circle in the 
village Inn for social relaxation. Not that the 
iruunlrvsldc is withnul its intellectual life. A real wit 
still livM on, contrasting favourably with the voluble 
slang <rf (he townsman. There are the old songs, 
which even our elementary education has not been 
nblo to banish entirely, although it has dorw to© 
much in that dlrcclion. There is the traditional 
tvisdom of (he village, accumulated by granfrr and 
gammer, (0 be hand^ on to their children and grand¬ 
children. So far as the country Is dull, it Is b^use 
we liave been making such frantic efiorts to turn the 
countryman into a townsman, unable to find interesta 
where he should. 

The continued dependence of the people 00 
imported food-atuffs reacts to the detriment of 
the agricultural labourer, but even under all 
slights be condnucs as an indispensable asset of 
national wealth. The writer concludes 

Before things can be made better, we must begin 
at the beginning by realising the elementary truth 
that we all live by breed; and that (he produetlon of 
that by which we live Involves the cultivation of the 
soil, dtill Adam’s lot U, to delve. If he will not do 
the work himself, he must needs do It by deputv. 
For If mu*t he done. And at least the man who 
dues it should be valued, honoured, and looked after 
in proportion to his necessity. 



MEN AND MANNERS. ^ 


«IN MEMORIAM/* 

U NOS ft tht title of ** Adest< Fiddes " the 
ComhiU publishes short articles on Captain 
Soott» Dr. Wilson, and Lieul. Oates, 
Clofnents Markham, writio^ of Scott, whom he 
had known since he was a midshipmiin in the 
iruinin^ squadron, emphasises Scott's thorough* 
ness in all he undertook. For his expeditions he 
Hupervised everything, and his watchful care for 
the welfare of his people was unceasing. He 
was the founder nnd organiser of Antarctic 
skdge travelling. Every detail of sledge, tent, 
equipment, clothing, nnd diet was due to his 
c.'ireful study, afterwards slightly modi 5 cd by 
experience." He made three gre.al sledge 
journeys—the first, in iqos, due South with 
WiiMM) and .Shnckleton: the second, in 1903. 
to the Ferrar Glacier. The third led to the 
South Pole and his death. Of this last exp'. di* 
tion the writer says 

We know that all the arrangenu*nis were perfect. 
We know that every precaution (hat human fnrc> 
sight could devise was (akcai guhlod by the close 
attention, long experience, and rare ability of (he 
greatect of Antarctic explorers. Ihere was only one 
dan^r which no human foresight could provide 
igainet, ond that danger fell upon them. It was an 
unavoidable risk. *' Wc took riskwe knew we 
took them,'* were among the last words of the dying 
hero. 

Dr. Shipley telh of Wilson 'h Cambridge 
career, and of hix work on grouse disease 
carried out between hU two Antarctic expedU 
lions. Wilson was nn extremely clever artist 
and ornithologist, besides being .1 doctor. As 
an undergraduate he— 

Was of a somcwltnt retiring temperament, ns indeed 
lie WAS throughout life. He certainly never put him. 
self forword or made the slightest bid for popuUriiy. 
He hnd his circle of close frk^s, every one w whom 
was deeply influenced fen* gor^ by his presence 
among them, hut it was not a wide circle. What is 
more remarkable is th.'it his infltjence for better 
things spread for beyond his immediate asaedates. 

His scieotific work was of a very high ieN'cf, 
but 2 — 


He was singularly unselfish, and although he en* 
joyed solving problems in Natural History or in 
Pathology, 1 m never thought of hix own reputation. 
He never sought recognition; in fact, I dMbt if it 
ever occurred to him that his work merited recogni* 
(ion in any form. . . . Both morally and 
physically he was fearless; and here again I do not 
think It ever occurred to him (hat anyone could be 
otherwise. Like his religion ^ his high courage was 
part of himaelf, inherent in him. To him death was 
out a ytep, a change to something further, something 
better, and tbe dMth of a relative or friend hardly 
ruffled his trustful vrenicy. 


Major G. F. MacMuiin tells in full the story 
of Lieut. Oates's exploit in the South African 
War, when, la leading a patrol, he was cut oli 
in a spruit. Refusing to surrender, hu enabled 
most of his troopers to retire in safely, :md wus 
finally captured when all his aminuniii.m hud 
given out. 


BERESFORl) v. SCOTT. 

The Sfjiish Ifevfev scores heavily by introduc¬ 
ing Admiral Sir J'crcy Scott as protagoiuxt 10 the 
redoubUblc Lord Cluirles Hcrexftird. The 
quarrel lx some five years old, and arose from the 
transmission of a signal which gave such oficince 
to Lord Clinrles Beresford us AdmlrnMn-Co<n- 
rrand that lie took occasion to publicly rebuke 
Sir Percy Scott and requested the Admiralty to 
regard the incident as a breach of discipline. 
Sir Percy makes an elaborate .ind particular 
defence of his conduct and turns the attack on 
Lord Charles 


NcfllMT com4'mpi nor insubord inn lion wax shown 
in my conversution with the Captnin of the Foxburj^h, 
l.<ird ('harks publicly Uibulling it as such was n 
gross injustice to me and un act highly prejudiciul 10 
the in.'iinirnaru'cof good order and discipline In H.M. 
Fltet. A further ck^kirablc example to the officers 
and men under his (xmimand was l^rd Charles 
llercsford's ord«T to me not to tpcaU to him, but only 
to cnrrununic.itc with him in writing. Such an act 
was extraordinary nnd fatal; it mode him the 
laughing-stock of the Fleet, end tliercby undermined 
the Authority be should have hod, and which it was 
his paramount duty to AUpr»nr(. SiKh a state of 
affairs as the Com;nan<lw-in-Chk>f of our Channel 
Fleet nol to be on speaking terms with iIm Reor- 
.\dmiml in command <»f his cruisers, and not lo be on 
speaking terms with the First Sc.h Ixird <»f the 
.Admiralty (Ixird Fisher), was mitionnlly dang<Tmis. 

Job's famous utterance, O that mine .ndver- 
Stairy had written a book," hits off the situation, 
for Lord Charles hod attempted a coup with 
"The Bclrayal," in which—in addition to venti¬ 
lating his stock of grievaiHi'S -he suggests that 
Sir Percy had Wtown incapadty in the icspon- 
siblc office of nav.')] commander. Tbe incideM tn 
Question arose from signals to H.M.S. Good 
Hope which, if obeyed, would, it is alleged, have'' 
Incurred the Joss of that vessel, together with * 
H.M.S. ifrgyW, We must refer readers to 
Percy Scott's arteeJe for his statcn»eftt uf 
case, but cannot refrain from giving a sample 
.*'ir Percy's fighting style :— /f' 

On page 4 of his book Lord Charles very ngbtlv' 
says that the sailor can only team hit tra^ at ooa, 
(hat his real education can only be gained at tea; 
the corolUry of this U. that If sailor does not go 
to sea be cannot learn hli trade. In point of view of 
his education, I havc.idways thought that the Adml- 
rally treated Lord Charles very badly by not giving 
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him sufficMnc opportunity ** at sm ** to acquire the 
necessary knowWgc for csiablishini; a reputation 
as a seaman. Out of the tweniy^>oe years of his 
* service >o the Navy ^19 Commander and C'aptaiii* he 
only served in a ship of war at sea fur five years. 
This couU ckX, and did not, make a seaman of him. 

We do not think the public so infaluaied with 
the disgruntled Ad mind ns I0 refuse its synv 
pathy with Sir Percy whose record 

service to the Navy ck>cs not require any ad¬ 
vertisement, 


WHAT A SULTAN THOUGHT. 

Au Ha in Hi.y nmiimic.s his conlribulk>ns to 
the Nord wid Siid, ghing extracts from the 
diary of Abdul H:imid. llir. reflections are so 
much what the reader might expect that one 
aJmost suspects that the im.iginative ^JumaJist 
has been at work. In the light of the pri'scnl 
d4bdcte ir is interesting to n*a<l the l.nic Sultan*s 
commenton <f>c efTicjicy of the training which 
was to give the Turkish Army the latest modem 
Improvements 

My frknd, the Omnan Kni|Mfi>r. ('uId^Ihch ilw 
pj ogress ui hicvtd by <Hir ofliicrs who are learned in 
German ways. I f<ur the EinfKTor is greatly 
mistaken. 

Brilliant, no dinibi, arr the testimonialx these 
young gcnllcmi'n rcteivc at (he handx of their 
jHitlern^, tiu* i'rusNiun (officers. But I happ^^n to 
know that when the bouquetH are handed round 
yondiY, unv eye is ckwod, muyU* <*w.*n both. For 
the presence of tlx'sc Pxishas* stms in Prus.«^ian 
academk*s is nuM llaUring U» the itride of uur 
Gernuin friends. 

The old qualities of the Osnvkniis, sliuplirTty and 
self-denial I iurv but t<H) i>rien lost sight of by our 
youths in Germany. What (hey (Jo Icam—and well, 
too- U immorulhy, drinking, etc. K«surning as in¬ 
flated wmdbag.s, they Jouk down hiiughtily on their 
comrades, on the old, trUd generah, and iM4d our 
customs up to ridicule. 

Osman Pasha ncv(Y learnt Prussian drill, but he 
was n fine general, all (he same. 

Shall I tell you wha( niakcs :i good soldW? A 
goodly al](>want>e of romruon sens<% pluck and en* 
duraiu'e, and, above all, a firm, unwavering faith 
in Allah. 

Tile following extract, written .some 6ve years 
ngo, is quite projibelic :— 

Engl.’ind'x work is flnHbcd! .Sive has succeeded 
in her aims ; our .^miy Is split in twain. 

There is but <h)c sole mcan^ of salvutfon Icfi 10 
us, one way oiily to make un end of English in¬ 
trigues. t must place myself at the head ^ these 
so-tnlled Ttiiorms. I shall get even with the 
English rnunrruvrings, and myself proclaim the con¬ 
stitution. It U rite last move left to me, tu upset 
'England's 4y pbns. TiVliaDs lauir those among us 
who 9(c now bursting with ideas of reform will see 
that tlie-new paths they are treading lead down into 
an abyss. 


“BOOKS WHICH INFLUENCED 

ME.” 

Tile March number of the Book Monthly gives 
us an article, by Mr. J. P. Collins, on Mr. 
Garvin :is a bookman. 

After the coloured fairy tales the first thing 
Mr. Garvin distinctly n^members is reading 
threC'Volumu novels at the age of six. The first 
was “ ()nt of the Six Hundred,’' by James 
Grant, and after that all Grant’s military novels 
werv devoured. At seven Mr. Garvin was 
cngfi>Ks«ed 10 the literature of travel, Abbe Hue 
on Cliimi being the intnKluction. Among otlicr 
books .md writers enthralling to Mr. Garvin in 
his very young days were Rollin in an eight- 
volume edition, Mrs. Markham in '’England*' 
and '* France,*' “ The Swiss Family Robinson,” 
and Marryat, Kingston, Mayne Reed, BnJIan- 
(yne, etc. At the age of eleven lie read Plutarch 
from end to end, and at iwclve he tackled Gib¬ 
bon. To Mr. Garvin Dickens never seemed to 
he H novelist, but rather an extension of life. 
Tennyson did not tiikv him till he was sixteen, 
but iIh; real life-long passion came a year later 
tviili Shelley ami Word-'^worlh. What Words¬ 
worth came to be to Mr. Giirvin word« canmH 
Ivll. He h.ts tramped the Lakes with Words¬ 
worth .and carried him the best part of Europe, 
and further, and hopes to carry him until the last 
going. ” Whether Wordsworth or Carlyle was 
the grcaicr Influence seemed arguable once,” he 
suys. “Ciirlylc was tlx* dynamic spirit, tb<t 
gre.ilest incentive to work and action among all 
nineteenth-century writers. Hut for thought 
and iUv. central pc.acc the cl«€i>est influence by 
far w.js Wordsworth.” 


PIERPONT MORGAN'S PARTNERS. 

The wtjricl is always interested in the careers 
4 >f it«i mnm'y-kings, and tlie methods and com¬ 
manding (>ersoiiality of the Inie J. Pierpont 
Morgan have wltettcd the appetite of tlic public 
to discover, if possible, 1 k)w the millions arc 
made. A/c'<.'iurr'$ contains an inside view of the 
ollit'c of the Morgan business, and the writer, 
CSeorge Kibbc Turner, introduces us to the 
nor able men who have iKcn admitted to the 
partnership honours of the biggest house of its 
kind In the history of commerce. Of these men 
the writer says .*— 

Always they are Masoned men—ax a rule, between 
forty and fifty years old; always they have fought 
their way up outside—for no one, except Morgan's 
family and his old partners’ boys, has worked up to 
partnership inside his New York house; and at the 
end of ten or fifteen years they have gone out again, 
aged between fifty and sixty--tired men, usually, 
sentenced for their remaining life to the minor satis¬ 
factions of the retired multi-millionaire. And, as they 
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hav<^ out, Morgnn 1ia« stog4 ibrrc, cnlHni* in 

Another generation. 

Their positions nre not sinecures, for upon 
tlieir Activities the success of tb(^ business 
depends:— 

Each of the more active partners has u number of 
great curporations whosr financial Affairs ami nccessi* 
ties l>e n'ulches closely. Mut be inakea no individual 
agreerhents with them for bis firm. Every matter of 
cufiset(U(*ncc ntuiict come before the whole partnership. 
*rhe firm is in gencnil mnferenoi' once every day, at 
kast, over Us businesa, %md oftrncr many tinus. 

'1110 personal (hiving force of J. Plerponl Morgan 
has generally, and probably rorrecily, bee<) knoun 
as the fir^t reason for his uiM XAmpkd sucerss. Bui 
a fact of >ie;irceJy A‘Cond imtK>rlan€e has been his iin> 
iiMual polky of n*nvwmg ihi* youth of his business 
evrrv rWadc by the introdudhin <»f new working 
pariners. 

]'le h.AS taken t]>em ni their prime, worked (hem in 
the Ihiiir. made them millioiiAircs many times over, 
and IIk'ii, wtirii n( last tlicy have all but broken, Ih' 
has again renewed the youth and energy of his firm 
by fresh blood from tlie next gc^nerai Um. 


THE IMPOSSIBLE TURK. 

LarJY WnsTMACOrr (onirihuici lo the WaJ* 
minfc^n :m account of her reevru vxpc'rienres 
“With ihc Turks at San StefaiUK^' The 
writer volunteered to supply an anihuIntK'c, and 
wont to the front ns nurse (o the wounded 
TuHcish soldiers. All hough couched in the 
lightest of light pro«>c, r.ltc indictment of every* 
thing officMil is complete. Impelled to an art of 
re.al belP^sacrlfirc, Lady W^c.Mmarott had to 
diagoon the officials to permit her to fulfil her 
Tnission of help, and at every turn astounds ihi* 
reader with her account of the absolute indiffer* 
cncc of the Turk to suffering or the retail i remen Is 
of element.iry decency. Here is an extract 

Those csrly days were bu^y ones. Dr. D. and I 
would bo down at the srh<K>l by 6.30 to see th(» early 
morning lea distributed. I w'on't go very far into 
“ perticTws,” but unc used to find a largo percen¬ 
tage of dead and dying, chiv'k by juwl on tl^ n<v>r 
with the living. 1c was pretty *'punky.** this com. 
pound of dead wkh perverse gnars, after the winfkvR*^ 
and doors had been closed .all night. And here it 
becomes necessary almost to whisper: it was quite 
difficult somelimMi to got the dead retnoved n« 
quickly as they vhould ^ve been from the other 
poor skinfuls of coughs and •bombs'. One had lo 
he a phi1o«opivr and take death and life a« you would 
night and day, resolved whate\‘er ha^^iencd in such 
an tipside«down world not to be upset by It. 1 hope 
1 managed this—perhaps to the dar^ge of my 
olfactory nerve, but to broadening, mavbt*. of my 
outlook on life. 

One would like to ntake that TurkiHh Govern¬ 
ment get on the floor and look ot Itvlf. 1 try lo 
comfort myself with the morul that lltosc who are 
entitled to it get il sooner or later; but J fenr. like 
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iIh^ R('»urrccLk)n of the Juvi, il's a long lime a* 
coming, and meanwhile W'v mu^ Uilnk vvdl of the 
w'orkl, must w*c? and acquiesce In this |>riiirip]e of 
Select loo. 'I’herc were the raslia**, v<«rv Indifferent 
and great enenik's to all nuanner of fallgon, offering 
r(*niarks and esc.ipliig listening to any icpUes, 
whilst tiu' tioor soldUvs wiri' in grM'\ou>« 1«Klily case, 
and thr foreign mission« alt very iiimbUxtciulv en- 
gcigtd in trying to sei things in irdor. 

luvery line Is as readable as ii is ilhiininuiing 
(rf thr cxtr.i human quallilcs •>( ihr really “ Im- 
|viwsjhle Turk.'* 

THE KAISER AT HIS COUNTRY 

SEAT. 

Mk. (•k<»U(:r Adams roniriliules to iIm' A|>ril 
numl>er (if i'hnmtu’r's /onrnut a short skeb h of 
ilu* Kaiser as a <v>untrv s<)(iir>< af C'.idinrn, in 
WVsl iVussia. 

The village cansisls of a fvw' small scattered 
houses and collages wiilMnd any pri'lentians 1i» 
Ix aiJly, and Ihe inhahilant.s numluT aboui<350. 
Nearly all arc in the Kaiser’s s<*rvir^. 'I’he 
('.'istle MH'ms to Ik qiab* a small luxisi', answer* 
mg more to cmit Idea ol a resitU ne'e a1 a 

vear wiililn twenty miles of the metropolis lh;ii> 
that of the stale of a sovereign riding uver 65 
million suhj<xts. The \si(ksi from age is 
,\20 nudn’s. TIk huibling has a Itigb basement, 
one iiptM*r ami a rotd twsi slnreys lag It. 

For over seventy years iIk park has open 
to the people. It is less than a qtuirtcr of a mile 
long, «ind in parts its widlh diKS not reach 
300 yards. Thi' pleasure-grounds round the 
caxllc fire laid out in the old Kreneh style. 
Practically every kind of tn« known in ihr 
northern half of Kuropt* is represented here. 
Tile most interesting, perhaps, is an oak about 
a thousand years old. It has a circumference 
round the trunk 27 ft. 5 J in. In the lower poN 
lion of it is a cavity large enough for eleven 
soldiers in full war equipment. 'Tlie park has a 
delightful 4‘«K]ihinati<M) of avenues*- .several lined 
with old rhestnui and hrerh trees—grass plots, 
clumps of flowers, arljours, fountains, etc. 

The Kurnninding country is the most piclur* 
cr.qae in all Norih-Fastcrn (iermany. The 
Kaiser and his family arrive wilhout much pomp. 
The sidKvdrhildnm, drawn up in lines and 
c.’irrving Kinall hlnck-and-wdiric flags, wave’ 
their flags and shout lustily, “ Hoch I Hoii! 
Hoch I '* when the yellow Imperial niotor^ar 
.appears in sight. The thoroughness of the 
Kaiser and his bluff and genial manner have won 
for him golden opinions. Even more popular li 
the Empress. As seen smoking his big German 
pipe, the Kaiser is vastly different from the man 
conjured up by popular imagination. 

r. 
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NEW WORKS BY BEETHOVEN. 

From the first March number of Mevue we 
lenrn that a hitherto unknown work by Beethoven 
has been discovered. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century 
mandolin-playing, says Dr. Arthur Chitz, was 
the fashion In the Heganl drawing-rooms of the 
day, Even Weber and Mi ►/art did f>ot disdain 
to honour with their pens one of the Iasi repre- 
Bcniativcs of llw lute family: and vveryom' knows 
that the famotis serenade in Mozart's '* Dtm 
Giovanni " is written for the mandolin. In iflfifi 
Dr. Mandycewski piihlishod two compositions by 
Bccthnven, a Sonatina and an Adagio, which 
show that the iNunpowr of the Ninth Symphony 
did not escape the infatuation of h»s lime. In 
addition to these pieces, .a series of wwks for 
mandolin and piano has recently been discovered 
in the library of the Counts of Clam-Gallas at 
Prague, and there seems to he no doubt whatever 
that they were composed by Beethoven. They 
arc dedicated to the Cciuntess Josephine Clary, 
who afterwards became Countess of Clam-Gallas, 
and are signed “ L. V. B." Beethoven had 
already dedicated to her the great Aria, ‘‘ Ah ! 
Perfido.’* It is known that Beethoven was in 
Prague in 179^, having l)een invited bv Prinee 
Lichnnwskv, and h<* met with an enthusiastic 
welcome in Bohemian society, among the 
prominent figures of which were the Counts of 
Clam-Ciallas. Tomaschek reports that hr heard 
Beethoven play at (he himse r>f the Count of 
'Clam-Gallas and also that he hcanl Brrilxiven 
reply to a lady, who askcrl him tvhetner he often 
wcni h> hear Mozjirt’s <»|'cras, that he did not can* 
to hear the music of others, because he desired to 
preserve his own originality. The new ** work 
is de.scribcd as agreeable, eluant, and suitable 
for an instrument adopted to gratify the pleasures 
of a dilettante aristocracy. 


FOLK-SONG AND DANCE IN 
BULGARIA. 

WurriNC. in the first March numbci of the 
Oestcrrcichischc Rundschau on the Art and 
National Spirit of the Balkan Slavs, Dr„ W. R. 
Weiss-Bartenstein gives us some interesting 
notes on the art and national literature chiefly of 
the Bulgarian Slavs. 

In Bulgaria and Servia the so-called Gadulari 
have kept alive the old epic poems in which the 
. deeds of thdr heror« from time immemwial are 
oelebraU'd- These folk-wngers owe thdr name 
; to thbir hvstrument, the Gadulka, which always 
nccontpanied them when they travelled from 
kplaoe to pliic«» and everywhere collected round 


day such singers are to be met with in the Bal¬ 
kans, charming the pec^le with their songs of 
victory and reminding them of the liard times of 
Turkish rule, the only ttffereocc being that the 
gadulka is often replaced bagpipes or the 
shepherd's pipe. In the songs the personality 
of a certain Kraljcvitch Marko plays an eittra- 
ordinary part, not unlike that of the German 
RubezaW. Distinguished bodily and intcllec- 
fually, Miifko undertakes all kinds of journeys, 
protects the Christians against the Turks, helps 
the poor, and punishes the oppressor, and hts 
fairy-like flights through his extensive king^ 
bring about a good deal of ruin. Yet he is a 
human withal, loves women, wine, and song, 
and enjoys existence to the full. 

It was only with the advent of King Ferdinand 
that the national art canu* to be actively pro¬ 
moted. In 1889 he caused the Minister of Edu¬ 
cation to publish a comprehensive collection of 
the Bulgarian national poetry. During the past 
century all the arts have grcAtly developed, espe¬ 
cially painting. When King Ferdinand buill 
his casUc he took care to employ natjve artists, 
and he exercised considerable influence when the 
Art School at Sofia was founded in 1896, and he 
has made it possible for artisU to prerfong their 
studies abroad. In Sofia there is a^ theatre 
w'herc native dramas or foreign dramas in trans¬ 
lation are performed every evening, and there is 
a Slav musical society, which frequently gives 
roDCcrts in Sofia and Belgrade. Festivals are 
frequent. On such days old and young assemWe 
In th«; village square and perform the national 
dance, horro, to the music of bagpipes, flutes, 
and guitars. 

THE RUSSIAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

In the mid-March number of the NouvcUe 
Revue (here is an article by M. Touchard on 
Musical Modernism in Russia. It is devoted to 
the work of Rebikoff, a champion of the New Art 
in Russia. 

R6BXK0FF. 

The past century, says the writer, saw many 
mctamcNTJhases in music, both in the spirit and 
in the ktter. but It was long, before they affected 
the musicians of Russia—with the possible ex¬ 
ception of MoussorgskS. Now, howevw*, the 
contagion from the West has reached Russia, 
and among the most illustrious representatives 
of the national awakening are to be numbered 
Arensky (who died recently), Glazounoff, Rach¬ 
maninoff, Scrlabine, and Rebikoff. Among the 
works of Rebikoff are some settings of fables by 
Kriloff. These have been tr«ted in the form of 
dramas of miniature comedies, with the aid of 
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furniture, ornaments, pictures, &c., of their time 


small chorus, the singio^ alternating with the 
declamation. They are said to have been com- 
poaed with great delicacy of touch and humour. 
Rebikoff’s most distinguished work is '* Tbca,** 
the subject being the conflict of Mind with 
Matter. 

MOUSSORCSKI. 

In the AfuxtcflJ Tintts for March, Mr. G. H. 
Ciutsam has an article on the Harmonics of 
Scriabine, whose “Prometheus: the Poem of 
Fire/* WHS recently produced tn London. An 
article on another Russian ctKnposer, Moussorg* 
ski, by Kurt Schindler is to be found in the 
February number of the Norlfi Americon k<iview. 
The writer gives .an interesting .account of “Boris 
GodounolT.** the historical opera composed by 
Moussorgskr on Pushkin's pkiy. It is the story 
of the false Dimitri, used hy Schiller, Pushkin 
and other dramatists. An innovation is that 
Moussorgski uses prose dicUon, instead of verse, 
.his Acts begin witimut elaborate orchestral pre* 
ludcii and the music ends with the fall of the 
curtain. Much atlcnilcm is paid to the acting, 
both of the soloists and of the chorus, and 
gestures arc frequently indicated by the music 
Itself. 


THE LONDON MUSEUM. 

In an article cm Sir James ThornhilPs House 
in So^, in the ArchitectuKU Reviev for March, 
Mr. J. M. W. Halley m.nkes an interesting sug¬ 
gestion in reference to tlie Ix>ndon Museum. 

The London Museum, he says, would be best 
housed In a series of buildings which would them¬ 
selves be part of the exhibit, as in the cases nf 
Hogarth’s house .at Chiswick, Carlyle’s house in 
Cheync Walk, I.^ighton'8 house, and the Sosine 
Museum. Soon, too, there will be a Johnson 
Museum in Dr. Johnson’s house in Gough 
Square. The writer quotes from n letter in the 
Spectator, in which it is stated that the occupa¬ 
tion of Kensington Palace by, the ].ondnn 
Museum is only temporary, and that it is pro¬ 
posed to purchase a large site and erect a fine 
building. Both writers suggest that in several 
such houses as Thornhill’s bouse in Dean Street 
the relics could be more interestingly arranged. 
The exhibits should be displayed in situation 
and atmosphere which pve them reality and 
significance. The authorities ought to acquire 
Staple Inn, H^bom; Queen’s House. Chelsea; 
and Thornhill’s house, Soho; and so be enabled 
to exhibit Tudor London relics in the last Tudor 
building in London, Stuart London relics In the 
beautiful Caroline building at Chelsea, and 
Georgian relics In the interesting eighteenth 
century house of ThomhlD. These houses should 
be made parts ^ the London Museum, and the 


should be restored to them, so .'is to rc-create the 
atmosphere of periods almost as alien lo the 
present as Greece or Rome. 


ANCIENT ROME IN MODERN ART. 

Mr. R. Pken^ Spiers conirihules an inter¬ 
esting article on Archxological Resciirch in the 
P.ilnitngs of Sir Laurence Alrn;i Tadcma to the 
March number of the Architectural Review. 

So far back as 1S69, Sir Laurence Alma 
Tadenin exhibited at Burlington House a paint¬ 
ing representing a Roman picture gallery, and 
Sir Digby Wyatt, an authority on the subject, 
remarked : “ That painter knows more of Roman 
architecture than any Roman architect at any 
period.** In 1858 Sir Laurence h.id taken up 
the study of early French work of the fifth and 
sixth centuries, ?ind in 1863 he started his series 
of Hgyption subjects. His first Greek subjects 
were '* The Fflpi«cof the P.arlhcnon ’* and “ The 
Pyrrhic Dance,’* both p.ilntcd in 1869. His 
Egyptian works include pictures representing 
“ The Death of the First Born.*’ “ The Egyptian 
Widow,” and “ The Finding of Moses.” 
Among the Roman pictures one of the best known 
is ” An Audienec at Agrippa’s.” It shows 
Agrippa descending a brood flight of marble 
steps. In the background an immense court, 
surrounded by a peristyle of Ionic columns, with 
a velarium stretched over the court, is seen. In 
the distance ts the Parthenon, the portico of 
which was built bv Agrippa. A second picture 
on the same subject, ” After the Audience,*’ 
shows Agrippa returning to his p.'ilace. The 
majority of .*>lr Laiirmce’s Roman pictures con¬ 
sist of interiors of Roman houses. That entitled 
*‘A R<Miian Picture Gallery ” represents a picture 
on an c:isfl. being shown lo some amateurs 
seated in front of it: .*tnd in the background are 
other figures examining the pictures on the 
walls. These pictures represent well-known 
ancient works. 

Sir Laurence’s profotind archa?ologlcal know- 
ledge is best shown In his pointings of the ^ 
Coliseum. These were painted later in life, after 5 
his return from Rome. The three “ Coriolanus” 
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subjects were painted about 1870, as a commia* ^ 
siMi from Sir Henry Irving to illustrate Shakes*-*' 
penre’s play. But the f^y was not produceC^ 
till i()oi. Sir Laurence's favourite 
marble, does not figure In any of the scenosi^ 
In his oprnMM). marble was not employed till tiie 
period of the Empire. Two of the “CoriolaDUs” 
pictures represent the city of Antlum, one »>vl6w 
by moonlight, showing in the distance two 
Etruscan temples, md the other the city seen 
from outside the city wall. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Wr have rcvicwctl the principal crmlribufions 
in olher pages of llic Rrvjkw, am) llic rentier 
will find a wealth of literary mailer covering the 
most divcfiH; subjects. 

Sir Sidney Lee revives the exploits of our 
jwiloTS in •’Arrlic ICxploraijon In Shakc»|H’nrc’s 
Era.” 

" What Shakespeare saw in Nature/' by Sir 
Edward Sullivan, is one more tribute to the 
quality of tlte ** immortal hard.” 

We hold no brief for Mr. Masiermnn, hui 
surely Mr. Malhick ovcr»rc.ichc» himstdf in His 
nnidyMS' '*'nic Sot'ial Data of Kaclic.dlsin.” 
The critic must n'mcmlicr llwt the poor 
benighted Radical is olw.iys ready to try Ids 
'prentice hand, wbcre.'is m> many arc merely 
convince 11 of the undesirability of doing any¬ 
thing except prophesy “ the end of all things.” 
If there are any social problems, we must He 
content with partial statements, unless Mr. 
Mnllock is devoting himself to a comprehensive 
study of those lie may admit to existence. 

J. B. Williams is persistent, and reliirns to 
the charge with ” More Light on Cromwell nl 
Drogheda.” We have so few lierocs that it is 
a pity hfstori.ins will insist on telling the dis¬ 
agreeable truth about thorn; the inhuman 
massflcrc at Droglwd.n is a lasting blot on 
Cromwell’s name, but his bloody policy of 
” thorough ” is only more meindrr malic than 
the equally criminal conduct of suce<*cOlng gene¬ 
rations of English st.itcsmen in the .attempted 
suppression of the Irish nation. 

Lord Charnw^xKl enters intn a long disquisi¬ 
tion of ” Federal Horne Rule.” and seems rather 
overborne with the mechanism of government. 

Edwyn Be van writes on ” Tfie Present Posi¬ 
tion of Christianity,” and makes it clear that the 
Rationalist attack on Citrislianilv has failed, 
even though the believer is still enmeshed in the 
fulilc dijwussHm of old problems. The uTitcr 
5 ays : “ If the Chri'^li.an Church wisites to con¬ 
vince il«‘ w'orld of tile supreme value of its ideal 
of love, it can «>nly do so by steadily confronting 
it w'lth the actual thing, by loving more.” These 
arc golden words, and re Reel a different sjuril 
than that animating the lamentable controversy 
initialed by Or \Vi« kham l>cgg*5 futility, ” The 
.Surplice as Mass Vcsimsiit,” replied to in this 
, Issue by Sir Edward Clarke and Walter All-in 
i.Phllffps. The Fires of ^inirhlield smoulder yet 
' for soifie who still InsUt that the world dnes 
^; 4 bdeed frMn'O -barkwards. 

&• 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW. 

1'he stolid rea<kx' will not appreciate thi* 
Knf^lish RmaVir, for it appeals to the imagine- 
li<in and demands .attention from cover to cover. 
In ” Thc Strange City,” by W. H- Davies, we 
have a series of verses, strophe and anti strophe, 
playing nlternatcly with the light of Emefson's 
•• (kxKJ-byc, Proud World,” and James Ttxmi- 
son's “City of llic Dreadful Night.” 

John Helstoo's poem, “To Al^a'rnon Charles 
Swinburne,” is worthy of its subject. 

Arnold lienm:li,ln "Tlie Story 'IViler's Craft,” 
reveals the open secret of his own art, for it Is 
Ibis wonderful gift of ” .Se^ng Life,” whole and 
in part, which constituti^v tl>c chnrm of this 
chroniclW of men, women and manners. 

Granville Ban lock reprtfls favourably of the 
chances of ” A Natlon.nl College of Music for 
Wales,” and suggests a nathmal shilling sub¬ 
scription ” from every man, woman and child in 
the Princf^nlily.” 

The political c<iUHiring of the is sup¬ 

plied by an artieW by the late Justin McCarthy 
on ” Home* Rule,” written .sonv* tw<nity-five 
years agu. Truly, we move I 

Playgoers will appreciate the willy criticism 
i>f that epoch-making ” Iraglr-farce,” ” Ocegee- 
Itoww'ow. ” Unforlufvitfly, it is loo near the 
truth to lie travestied on the stage by our self- 
respecting dramatists—although we understand 
the ct :isor has approved its purely ” artistic” 
features. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Wk have nothing but respect for a well-edited 
half-a-eruwn OMMilldy filled with good things for 
the rich man's table; but why should this feast 
Iw sjM'cad for so limited a company? Wc feel 
sure the publishers of llw Fortnightly would 
welcome a hundr<x] tliousnnd new readers, but 
the price is prohibitive for the average citizen, 
:ind we must be content that—with the rising 
price.s for necessities—luxuries are still available 
at the old price. This is a wordy way of 
suying that everyone ought to read the Fort- 
nighily, but at the ^mc time it serves to excuse 
the impossible task oF reviewing its contents in a 
meagre column. 

The politician is abundantly served by 
” Islander ” and by J. Ellis Barker, whose 
articles arc noticed elsewhere. 

Herbert Vivian discusses ” Turkey’s Asiatic 
Problems ” in picturesque pltraaing, and after 
enumerating her difficulties concludes that ” the 
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iih>fu l uikcy changes, Uie iwrc she remains ll>c 
same.’' 

Francis Cribble conlribuU's aiwilKT cnterlain* 
iijg cKapler of Bourbon hislory, “ Isabella 11 .'s 
First Rcvolullon.” It will not make pleasant 
reading for iIkwc w1x> are w>i>cerned to believe 
ill lliQ *' divine rights ” of kings—and c|ucefts. 

An article on “ Ricluinl Strauss and an Ope- 
ratic Problem ” gives the wriler, E. A. Eauglian, 
an opporlunily of cri lidsing I hit lihrcUo of l>er 
UosenUavalicr. 

** journalist *' advoi'ates liie nm'Ksity of a 
M'lf'dcnying ordinance «>n the part of newspaper 
editors in his article, “ ‘Phe Press In War-Time.*’ 
'I o al>slain from giving the enemy information 
should l>c an elvnienlary everris4‘ In patriotism, 
but soinewhal diflicult in practice. 

U, Jl. 1*0well discovers the Yankee as heir 1i> 
all tlK* vlrUics of *' *l‘he EIi2alK*thiin Siaril.” 

Other ;<rticl«5 of interest are *' Oxford and the 
Working Man,” by F, <’. S. Sthiller, and 
“ CJljmps<'s of the Mixm,” by E. V. Heward. 

*' The Soul of a SutTmgeile,** hy Walter 
Lennurd, is a sympatlietie study of the militant 
phase. 


THK CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 

Two arliclfth by Lllicral M.P.’s indicate that 
there is every cause to be satislii d with the* goodly 
progress made by tlw (ioveminent, and we arc 
proniJM'd something in the nature of land reform 
in tfic near future. 

Sir Wjlluun Wcdderlnirn deals with ” The 
Royal Ounmission on the Indian Public Service,” 
and concludes with a s\s*eeping criticism :— 

There bus been a steady deterioration in iIm* spirit 
ol lK(* Indian administnillon, and a growing aniagun- 
ism to Indian aspiration^, leading lo a puliev of rr. 
prco&ion, which has produced a kimentabk " iinrvsi ” 
among the most docile and law-abiding people in the 
world. 

Greville Mar Donald plosids for il»e retention of 
” The Fairy Tale in Education,” and siigcly 
s;iys : “If we are wise, we shidl Id uiu* bcjuls 
find room to grow In the country and .'iii of f.airy- 
land, and usk no approval from tlie moralist. . . 
To the fairy tale wc must often look, if we are 
to mend our ways with tlic child, and lead him 
forth to find lhat mighty world, that true self, 
which is the idea of him bid up in the heart of 
God.” 

Maeterlinck has so rminy worshippers that it 
is as well to r&ilise that peculiarity is not always 
the last word of wisdom. With this in his mind, 
J. H. Harley submits ” Maeterlinck—The Revo¬ 
lutionary ” to a little kindly analysis, and indi¬ 
cates that the way of imiividual anarcldsm is a 
|>oor subsiiiuto forordiTod nim lit ions which hate 
slowly evolved from rbar>s. 


*' Some Aspects of the Persian ^^sCiofl '* 
recei\e careful ireutnH'ni from M. Pliilips Price, 
who suggests the desirability (»f including Ger- 
mutiy in any future sclicmcs for tlie sdllvmcnt of 
Persia. 

A. H. L. Fraser has nothing but praise for 
“The Educational Policy of the (jovcnuneul of 
India,” as m i forth in Kesolulion N'o. 301 C.D. 
of February Iasi; but poinls out ifuil ciu c must 
be taken “ lo prevent the work being maned by 
departmental ](*alousy and narrowness of vision.” 


THE BRITISH REVIEW. 

*1*116 general contents are sonicwhut over- 
slud<»u<'<t by Mr. Percy Siam's troumingof Lord 
Charles lleresford, but tlicre isexccUvnl reading 
for all tastes. 

C. C. Martindalc txtfitrihules a wlujnsicallty 
entitled “ Colour-Hearing.” 

The redoubtable Hilaire Be Hoc conilnucs his 
articles ui “ Fiscal Reform,” ami prove* lo his 
own .satisfaction tluit ortlio^x Free Trade Ivis 
broken down. Hu makes the cliaracteristic 
remark that taxation spares ” with suspIciouB 
tenderness lltc Monvv Deader, Manipulator 
of Stocks, the Trust floss, and the CosnutpoliLari 
Agent.** Wc have knowui for quilc a long time 
that these ” suptTinen ** do somcliow man«*)gc to 
survive, and shall re}oice with Mr. BolUx: when 
they themselves become subjcx't to the universal 
sqiwr^e. 

John Ayscough dcx;s pot appear to be much 
Ikippii^ in his (realmt'iit of *' Liberalism and 
Catholics.'* These devout religionists have 
been the victims of piditical circumstance, 

c<|Ually with olliCr nonronforming IkkIics, hut 
.alone have suslairicd the fierce brunt of public 
prejudice and personal contempt, which has at 
least earn I’d them rrspect .and support from un¬ 
expected quarters. Mr, Ay Slough s;iys :— 

'fhe wiwld was on re suppo'wd to cxl>l for the 

upper cla.ssos '*: those who l»eIoiig time now have 
liaid work lo ju'slify their imn <‘xiKl<'iu*e, A highly 
born person, unless he ran prine himself a paragon, 
is .'is'tumr-d (o be a vampire. 

CiiTWMi Rawnsley pays his tribute to the 
“ Heroes of the Antarctic ” In a sonnet sequence. 

\V. II- VeaLs is soniewliat faiilaslic In his 
poem, “ The Grey Rock.” 

Thi* Countess of Dcxihlgh contributes an Inte¬ 
resting retniniscrncc of “ Pcnrojit and His 
Friends,** among whom may be numbered 
Kuffon, Liimo'us, Haller, White, ’Walpole. 
IVnnant records that he visited that wicked 
wll Vollairr,” who ” was very entertaining; but 
in his attempt to spciik English satisfied us that 
he wa.s perfect master of "our oaths ami our 
rurscs. ** 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

This cld«establisbed Review continues iis 
modest and unassuming career, providing month 
by cnonth a variety of reading which is the 
equivaient oi a University training, with the 
advantage that the student wili not be burdened 
with any set of prejudices. 

A. fenturc of the iVe^tminsicr U the scries of 
articles on fiscal matters by VV. Turner, w]io 
surveys the fundamental conditions of truik. 

Richard Higgs is very outspoken in his 

Bird'sHi^ye View of tltc Umd Question. 

We have P. Dongan’s final article on *' The 
Catholic Church and Socialism/' in which Ik 
sums up in favour of tlic Churcli as being alone 
able ‘'to countcrnci the original germs which 
Brst brought disease and disorder into the affairs 
of men. *' 

Fred Day writes on “ The IdiosyncrOMes and 
Anomalies of Religion," and cannot understand 
that followers of Christ sliould be capable of the 
petty meannesses of dally life. 

Tlte cxfKrienpc of " A Poor Man's Lawyer in 
Scollnnd " makes amusing rc.adlng. even though 
it reveals the sordid annals of the " poor, proud 
Scot.'* 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Thb Kditor returns to tltc' wearisinne charge 
once more, and evidently regards every incident 
and bAppeoing of the Marconi inquiry as 
an additional backing of his campaign against 
Ministers. 

Lord Willisun Cecil contributes a very sensible 
article, entitled " What is Wrong? ** in which 
he writes on the "bristly" topics of the 
mo<nent«^Staie Insurance, Railway Strikes, and 
other botherations of public life. His advioi' is 
^ the best;— 

What cnij^oyrrs of labour have got to realise ts 
that (he position is critical; if they prefer war and 
determine to beat down the men. (1^ will have a 
hard hglu, and both will probably be ruined before 
fhe fight is over; but if they pref(7 peace, they must 
establish a per.sonal relation with their men, they 
must go into their works and attend with punctuality 
Sfld thought to every detail of the men's lives with 
the same care that they bestow on the public or on 
their machines; and hy such means th^ will easily 
raise up amongst their men a spirit of person^ 
loyalty. 

" Ignolus " writes dolefully on " The Decay 
of Patriotism in England." If we are, indeed 
(as the writer seems to think), a nation of 
" skulkers, iaim^ants and helpless iodifferen* 
titts," of what earthly use is it to Hy to com- 
puliory service? The only thing which would 
really ptiase " Ignorus " is a change of Govern* 
ment. SliouJd we then take on all the virtues of 


a noble and brave race? We caitnot advise the 
writer tj chajige his nom-de-^iuma, which fits 
kirn "passing well." 

After so much political and personal hotch¬ 
potch, we are indeed glad to be introduced by 
Miss Frances Pitt to " The Hedgel^," one of 
the most inieresting of our wild animals. 

Waldorf Astor writes on the evils of boy- 
labour, and traces these as being due for tin: 
most part to tiie divorce between " working life 
and cducalkm." 


LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Thu purely religious articles predominate. 
W. T. Davidson writes on " Christian Faith 
and Modern Thought." 

In Some Factors in the Problem of Church 
Reunion" W. H. Griffith 'Hiomas discusses 
some of the fundamental questions of the Church 
on which a dearer understanding must be ob¬ 
tained before there is any Iv^pe of Reunion, the 
<'rux being the relation of the ministry to the 
Church. 

H. S. Waterhouse deals with the "Psychd^y 
of Revivals" and considers that the fear of hell 
is .1 more important factor in making converts 
than the hope of heaven. 

b'redcrick Lawrence gives a very pleasant 
sketch of Schumann's life, and discusses the 
reason for liis greatness and how the influences 
of his youthful days had a large effect on his 
genius. 

HIBBERT JOURNAL. 

John Galswurthv gives an interesting artiok* 
on " The New Sprit In the Drama." Tlie key¬ 
note of the so-called " new " drama is sincerity, 
and as such it excludes— 

All habit of insulting the cxpr««siun on th^ 
public's face. All cwifoclioning of French plays, 
all the convenient practice of adding up your plots 
on the principle that (wo and two mako five. It 
tnrludcs: Nothing breause It pays. Nothing be- 
cauw^ it makes a sensation. No situations faked. 
No characters falsififd. No fireworks. Only some¬ 
thing inugined and put down in a passion of 
sincerity. 

J. A. Hobson discusses "How is Wealth to be 
V'alued?" Ordinary economic analyses of 
differences are all treated as differences of 
degree. Differences of quality are cither ignwed 
or expressed as differences of quantity. Tbe 
writer shows how this method le^ids to great 
confusion in the discussion of sociok^ical 
problems. 

Prirvcipal Carpenter gives nn account of the 
Buddhist Doctrine of Salvation, Buddhism being 
(he only great religion which stands out at once 
In parallel and in contrast with Christianity as 
A religion deliverance. 










THEOSOPHICAL MAGAZINES. 

Whether one agrees or di&a^roes with Thet> 
Sophy a ad tbo theory of incarnatioo, ooa cannot 
but be uplifted wh^ reading the I'heosophical 
magaziDea. The articles fhrill one with a sense 
of individual responsibility and of the power 
which lieth in each one of us, and one feels a 
push forward to a belter state, which is good for 
the sdul. This is particularly so in the niaga- 
aines for March. 

In the Theofiophists Helene Pissiircff writes, in 
a paper on Leo Tolstoi: ‘"The extraordinary 
inlfuence of Leo Tolstoi proceeds from his having 
oentred all the life of hia spirit in pure faith, dis* 
regarding the questions and currents of his lime, 
leaving aside convcntiouiil truths to appeal to 
Eternal Truth. His faith in Eternal Truth was 
so Intense that this intensity stirred up all those 
who listened to him, rnlsing Uicm nbove the dark* 
ness and sin of our current life.*' '* If,'* he said, 
" people only acted as heart and mind require, all 
the misfortunes which ca\i.V‘ so much .Huflfering 
to humanity nil over the world would Bnd their 
ending." Lily Duddington writes on "The 
Place of Beauty in Human Life." Bcaiuty, she 
maintains, is a ncce.*isity, neither an "extra" 
nor a "luxury," if ihe nation Is to be composed 
of human beings, not maclunes. Susan.E. Grey, 
writing on " Lost Opportunities," cites as an 
example Peter’s denial of Christ, and proceeds 
to sp^k of the coming return of the Blessed 
Messenger, the Christ, and urges on all the 
necessity of not losing the opportunity of doing 
anything, however small, to prepare for this 
coming. She has a word to say as to the small 
respemse evoked by the special messages telling 
of His coming—which have been given from Ihe 
"Masters who know," through Mrs. Besant. 
Other papers arc " Higher ConsciousncM," by 
C. W. Leadbeatcr; " Man’s Waking Conscious^ 
ness," by 0 . S. .\rundale. In the Watch Tower 
Mrs. Besant comments on the secession oi Dr. 
Steiner and his followers from the Thcosophical 
Society. 

Mr. Charles J. Ryan contributes an article on 
" Opening some Closed Doors " to the Theoso^ 
phical Chronicle tor March. " Can it be," he 
asks, " thfit we are ignorant of this training 
scho^ we call life?" We luive, he ihe 

keys which will enable us to step out from this 
bondage of our. own tnakiug into frcedon^— 
though the keys may be rusty and require clean- 
Ing, they are a "* true fit." He explain how 
llieosophy teaches the way to open our " closed 
doors." I'hcre arc several very beautiful photo* 
graphs of Karnak in this issue which give a 
good idea of the immensity and wonder of 
these ruins. F. 5 . Darrow concludes his paper 
on " The Nature and Destiny of the Soul." 


THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 

The essay on the Kudimeninry forms of the 
Picaresque Novel is continued in EspaAa 
Miidertta. The writer points out that, in 
course of time, mere descriptions of scenes 
in real iife fell dat, and it became necessary 
to imruducu a perstmalily, a hero, in whom 
the incidents were centred; among the examples 
of this v;iriciy was one puhlislicO in Saragossa 
in i6a6, which, was iranslaied in other Ian-' 
guages, including Englisli (1057), iji which it 
was culled " Tlw Die and Adventures of 
Buscon, llic Witty Spaniard." 

Ciudad de Oios contain^ llic hrst instalment 
of on account of the work of Spanish friars 
among the pix^ile of Mexico 10 the ibth cen¬ 
tury; titusc priests have often been maligned, 
but tlk;y did magniKceut work in the cause of 
civilisjitkm and Christianity. "Our Social 
Duty "is set forth by 1 . Rodriguez, who 
describes an active Ixsnevolent soiaely and Us 
work; if wc wish to .settle the labour question 
and elevate the poor, it would be well to form 
such societies everywhere, sonw inembers 
helping with money, some by their practical 
work, MMnc by tlieir udvu'c. 

In an article on The Intlueiu'e of Railways, 
io Nuesiro Tiampo, the writer makes com¬ 
parisons between Spain and Portugal on the 
or>c luind and France, England and Germany 
on the other. The writer gives figures of ihe 
cost of eonstnicUon and maintenance in various 
countries, and says that Spain should at least 
double her mileage. 

La Lectura opens with an article on Fanati¬ 
cism, dealing mainly with the religious 
fanaticism of the Mussulmau, bui the writer 
makes general remarksp on tlie .subject; 
fanaticism is an exalted UJief in the truth 
of one's own ideas and the com;o<|ucrU deter¬ 
mination to see that they are pul into practice. 
Whether or not such exalted belief and deter¬ 
mination should RH'rit the opprobrious n.'ime, 
of fanaticism must be left 10 individual 
opinion, but m.iny a m.'ui who was described 
lus n crank or u fanatic during his lifecime has 
been r^ardod us a benefactor of mankind 
after the la(>sc of a few years. The story of ■ 
" The Formation of the .^outh American Re¬ 
publics *' is continued i referring to the 
future, the .'uitlK>r of the Ijook seems to think 
that the Teutonic race will overwhelm the 
Ditin race in Europt*, and ihat the place now 
occiipie<l by Paris, in various branches of art 
and learning, will he taken by Buenos Ayres. 
M. Poincar^, in writing a preface to the work, 
makes an energetic protest against thc.se 
ideas. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

‘i'jiK Rasstgna Nazioauit ^vot^» many 
p:iges to a summary, with loo^' quotations, 
9i the striking^ and eloquent i*asionil issued iu 
Lent by Uish^ Bonunx:11i, of Cremona, which, 
owin^ to its outs]X)kcn lameotaiions over the 
schism beiwccn Church ami State in Italy, has 
excited much comment in all circles. The 
:i^d Hi shop is well known for liis ardent 
atrioiism, and he expresses the hope that before 
e dies he may see the Italian flag fkKiting abovr 
every altar beside the Cross (Christ. 

In the Rassiigna Conivuipornucn :\. HuMari 
describes willi s*mw bittcrm*ss ilic pdicy known 
in Austria as 1 Viali.sm, i.c., the division of the 
Empire, ru>t as al present, iuio two nMii|H>ncni 
stntes, but Into three; Austria profier (witli 
Qo)>cniiii), Hungary, and Ooaiia, the latter 
to include all llic Slav Staio.s in tin* Austrian 
Empire. This is regarded in Italy as a grave 
thrill, ns I Ik* large Italian iiopulatinn of (he 
Adriatic littoral would thus become ahsorb(%l 
in the hcnv Slav state, and would lose its 
nulionality. 

In the Nuova Antologia <r. Calassi sum* 
m,I rises some of the ronehiNlons arrived a I hy 
Vcnlnri in the eighth vohnm* of his rmmu* 
tncntnl history of Italian art. llic most note* 
worthy to art stuck*nts is his altrihuticm of 
part of the frescoes in th*'. Cambio at Perigia-'- 
I iKauiifnl female figure of Port it tide and the 
ivholc Ircsco of the Prophets and Sybils—to 
^aph.ncl, instead of to Perugino. C. Ausenda 
iescribes tlie administration of Tri|K)litania 
ind Cyrcnaica, which have now been endowcil 
vith a semi*civil administration, ami placed 
izkder the Italian Colonial Office. 

i'oenobium I lie Hihbcrl Journal oi Italy- 
kits added thr advocacy of peace docirines to 
Ite discussion of nJigioiis and philosO|>hic 
robleins of the day, and it publishes a large 
umber of exprt sslon.s of opinion on the sul>“ 
tci from lepresentative men and womco. 

Rmporium (Hiblisho^ a very sympallieUc 
rticlc on Cupt. Stxilt, written by .a personal 
‘irnd, Mano.Horsa. Tlw (kj inter of tin* month 
i the Belgian artist, Kugene Laermaos. 

I'hc Riliirijui Sociale publishes a rvally in- 
trucliv'c iiccount of the results of prirtcction 
n the sugar industry of Southern Italy. All 
1 ft errors of hasty ovcr-prt)duction and all llie 
xtravagam*cs of administration to which 
rolected industries are prone, may be studied 
terc in an acute form, the Italian consumer 
aying the cosl. And whenever it is proposed 
> reduce the heavy sugar tax, the owners 
lamour for yet more protection, not of course 
\ their own interests, hut in that of the 
"orking^qlasses, and of the general pros|»erlty 
f the nation I 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

An article on bakers, in Vrogen des Tijd's, 
tells of the Bill that was thrown out last year, 
and gives many details concerning hours and 
conditions of labour, reminding us of recent 
luippeningb in London. The liours of labour 
vary from 96 to 120, and llw conditions 4>f 
uork certainly need improvemimi. Many large 
firms arc introducing improvements without 
legislation, but a great deal remains to be 
done. SonK* reasons why Holland should not 
increase her tariff on imported articles ar<! 
given ill aiiotlicr contrihutem; th<' writer is all 
against the auginenlatiun, showing that the 
extra money raised by the lust increase was 
mainly from articles of everyday use, not from 
luxuries, nnd that industry was hampered. 

Elsevier has an abundnace of hi<^rnpbica] 
contributions. It rt>mmcnccs with a character 
sketch of Albert Baertsoeii, tlie artist, Ulus* 
trated with reproductions of several of his 
pictures—pretty Ekmish scenes. Then comes 
one on an old*tlme Italian artist, Mantegna, 
whoNc frescoes in aomc of the older Italian 
edifices are mastcr|><eces; lie was horn in 143^, 
and by the time Ik was 23 he had made a 
reputation, 'llte pictunis in this article arc 
attractive. FiDaily, there U a review of the 
work <»r Johan Wngciuiar, tlK Dutch com- 
|K>ser. 

I)c Tijtlspicgel strikes us as being less 
interesting ihU month, hut there is one article 
which uill certainly I'ommand a It on lion; it is 
that dealing with the .South African contri- 
hut inn to tht' British Navy. According to the 
writer, South Africa is not IIk right 

way to work; all the Briti^ Colonies should 
build up naval power for themselves, just as 
man> Canadians wislicd to do not so long 
ago. The Colonies should tiot lay thi'mselvcs 
open to attack fn>m a E,ir«)|Kan Tower hy 
joining England in that way ! 

De aids ixmtains an article about the eslab* 
lisbment of universal time for the whole of 
western Europe, from the British Isles to flic 
Russian bordCT. Why have two or throe kinds 
of ofTicial time? France has changed hers, 
adopting the Greenwich meridian, but could 
not swne universal meridian be adopted that 
would suit everyone and yet not disturb 
existing times to any serious extent? Could 
not there be a conference at the Hague? 
Would England really refuse to make any 
alteration necess.ary to Inrluflc her in the 
scheme? 



BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


VICTORIAN PORTRAITS.* iIh* loss. Mr. CoUriikfo h;l^ refnunrd frum 


The ]Ion. SrerHRN Cor eHJi>ci!, the son of one 
eminent* judge and the gTniidM>ii i>f anoilter, has 
given us in U)is book crisp, vivid pen pictures of 
the many fanxius {wople Ire tia.n met in ihc imcl- 
lectunl circles wherein the Ix^t part of his life 
has been spc*nt. As is widl known, Mr. Cole* 
ridge, wlm is himself n poet ami paiiucr, is als<r 
n man with a mission, the subject which, how¬ 
ever, he intrudes rarely in this work. 

In tlie opening chapter, giving sontc details of 
his own early life, lie tells that when he was 
eleven years old he went to a lK>rril>k; w'houl at 
lionitou conducted by a monster of eruclly 
muned Jxud. 'i*he scenes of liorrur and torture 
he there witnessed and in which l>e participated 
still hll him with a sickening rage. Unlv slat ion 
of cruelty was thus deeply grafted into him by 
the two years he endured in tltat den of sufTer* 
ing. Mr. Cotcridgi^ went into business on 
leaving college and one oi the amusing nntvdjtcs 
of tltSLt time relates to trade with Peru. He and 
another young m;LD nanxd Remmett derided to 
export pianos, tlwy went to a shop in Cheap- 
side, and I after s;impling one, ordered twenty of 
the same kind. Being youthful and irresponsible 
in apjiearuncc, the man tlvnjght they were 
making fun of him and beenme suspicious, in¬ 
dignant and yet puzzled. “Our amusement,*’ 
says Mr. Coleridge, added to his indignation. 
He suddenly thouglu of references, but upcxi our 
giving him the lird Chief Justice of England 
and the Govcnior 4>f the Bank of England he 
was conftrn>cd in his idc.a of a practical |okc. 
whilst we sat down on music stools and lauglted 
until our sld^ ached.” 

eventually the pi.'inos were shipped to Unut 
and fin.’illy were dragged fron) tl>e store and used 
to form *>arrleade.s, ** How the music of battle 
musji'H 5 resounded in the street as the bulkis 
ratfftfSv *iong the wires,” writes the Hon. 
Stephen the partners also bought Doulton 
drain pnpes and sent them to Cyprus, with as 
little jSrofit. Small wonder is it that after some 
years of non-success he gave tip his business 
efforts and became his fatlirr's (Judge Coleridge) 
private secretary. It is from his diary during the 
year$ with his father that he ha.s taken much of 
the mater lid for this book. Unhappily, one of 
the two stout volumes has disappeared, but 
letters from many famous people somewhat miti- 

^Memories. By the Hon. StKiniVN Coi.p- 
Rii>r:it. (f.ane. ys. 6d. nci.) 


giving AC'counisuf :iny<»ni‘. ikav living. 

One cliaplrr is naturally <li*voied to lx>rd Cok*. 
riclgv hiinseff, and ilie slorie'*; of his wit and 
humour arc many. The first great spwh of his 
failuY’s that lives in Mr. Co*.ridge’s memory Is 
his famous defemx* of Nfrs. RadelilTv when the 

laim.ant made his infamous uccusiitUm against 
the lady he caJlecI his cousin and whom I Ik* real 
Roger 'lleliborne liacl loved. One of the divert¬ 
ing iinmkMes ctMieern.s Jowiit, the celehratcd 
master of Hallkil. Mr. Coleridge wriles: 

is Iktv; a lilllc r<»und iiuin of uadis- 
lingiiihlwd featun*s. a snuill, high vc»ji%*, u receding 
ell in, und a/«umil ixv<. Ills asp'ct U strmigely sug- 
g(*viive of a bird of llu* parrot sjHM'h'K. 

My fatluT lold n»c ils* following diwTiing ItW 
uljout him: lh.at an undorgnidimte .it Ttsllinl fell 
ill nut long ago, and hi*( eamc up and uor&ed 
him. TIh* iTiaKt«r was v^*ry kind, and was ei*nstaiit 
in his visits to rlio yaimg nvin’s ruoni^. 

*l’he youth rectn*!.^, and the sisKT was preparing 
to depart, when Jowvtt enene to bid her goodbye. 
She thanked him warmly fur his etststnnt kindness 
to her brother, and ronrIudoO by Miying that she had 
u gmot favour to ask i»f him, ** Would he mind 
mairying her?” Jowcll, with ^reaf atiitation, 
arizrd his cap and rushed from tin* room, cxclolming, 
** My dear youn^ Indy, it would }tc utt«r misery to 
both of utl '* Ni*i*dlvs.s (o wiy, the yonng l.idy hnd 
referred only to the perforttvinre of lh<* ceremony, 
she having verv naturally Formed on aiturhment to 
one of her brother’s young friends. 

Of Cardinal Newman Mr. Coleridge was very 
fond. The Cardinal was als(» a frirnd of his 
litllc sun, Johnnie, and titok him to the ZiKV 
logical G.irdens. The Cardinal would dine with 
the judge on his rare visits tu (own and was very 
humorous in a gentle, winning w.ay. Mr. Cole¬ 
ridge says : He om^ told us after dinner about 
some High Church Anglican, who.se name I have 
forgolien, w1k> i ravelled lo Italy, and when he 
got to Rome Wifi I to a service in one of the 
churrlkCK, nnd being .an advanced Churchman 
essayed to participate in the ceremonial, kneeUng 
when the priest knelt and standing when he 
.stood; and just :i( the ctmdusion of tlic service 
h«* noted cm looking round th.at he wa.s (he only 
man In the congreg.ition, all the other wor¬ 
shippers being women. 'The fact was,* said 
the Cardinal,' he had been churched.’ ” 

A litllc word picture of Mr. Gladstone may be 
cxtracicd from the diary 
Morih 14, 1882.—Mr. Gladstone c.amc* to dinner 
hcn>. ... He fs a inarv(*lk)us.lo</khig Itoing: n 
diwoiiring acpn l of inuntonani'i*, an fnr that would 
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pKfoc a wall. He hdd no cafria^e <o lake him fiooe. 
and would have no uab called, say ini! as he 

descended the stairs, ** 1 like to walk, for it stirs 
tlw blood through me/' . . . He strode away into 
ihc night. 'i*bc‘ servants afterwards told me that 
wvcial policemen attended him at u rcspi'Ctlul but 
handy distance. 

But .anecdotes of such men .is Whistler, 
Lowell, Tennyson, Manning, Browning, irving, 
Labouchere may be multiplied indehoiteJy, fur 
they sparkle on every page. With one more 
extract wc must conclude our notice of a book 
which must always be a delightful library ronv 
panion:— 

Sir StulTord Nori hrotc (afUrwuriU Urd I di It‘sleigh) 
was uncle of Mr. C<>Icri<]g(*\ wife. It is narraiHl 
that in hi a lioiiie at Pyncs he was very fond of 
charadi*^, " dumb rrnmbo," and similar diversions. 
Once wl)en Mr. Coleridge wii» a Cuinbridgr student 
he lixik part in one these games. 

A dork had to be indicaij^ somehow in dumb 
show, so I was M'UHicd a.^ being long and light to 
reprewiikt pc^^ndulum, and Lord Salisbury and Sir 
Stafford stood on rhnuH, »ind, holding me undi.r the 
elbows, swung nw sokmnly backwards and for¬ 
wards, while Gat)*orne>Hardy patted a poker and 
lungs together to rcpre»<*rrt the ticking of ibe pen¬ 
dulum. Sir SloffcM’d was at that time (iSys) Chan- 
cellcc of the Exchequer, Lord Salisbury was ^vreiary 
of Stale for Foreign AlTairs, and Gathornc-Hardy 
(afterwards Lord Cranbrook) was Secretary of State 
mr War. 

RECORDS OF A LITTLE-KNOWN 

LIFE* 

A MINE <>r quilint and inlcrcsfing information 
IB put withincrur reach by the publication of (he 
reminiscences and leiters of nn eminent servant 
of George 111 . and liis sons. 

Sir Herbert Taylor, ;i descendant of the great 
rnnlhcmatkian of the same name w1k> was a con¬ 
temporary of Sir Isaac Newton, was bc,rn in 
1775, r.nd was taken with his family to Rome 
when he was about sixteen. There he made the 
acquaintance of the first Lord Camelford, tvhosc 
interest in the boy laid the foundation of liis 
future career. The young Herbert would of 
himself have chosen the military service, but 
Lord Camel ford’s interest and the lad's own 
knowledge of languages procured him a 
clerkship in the Foreign Office. How strangely 
this kd to Ws entcfifig the Army the first part 
of the book tclfs us. Of the m.in himself it is 
said that Lord C.imclford was greatly struck by 
the encT^y rrf his character, his Intelligence, hi.s 
quickness of observ.atUm and rcniarkrd)ly good 
rnemory, .snd Sir Jamr.s*Hudson, who had been 
Sir Herbert’s secretary for seven years, wrote 

*Th4t^ Teylor Papers. (Longmans & Co. 
151. net,). 


of him that he was thankful to have been in the 
service of so great and glorious a being, a man 
whose greatest merit it was that with unlimited 
power at his cMnmand he luid ever used it with 
I he most honest endeavours not to serve himself, 
hut his country, his Sovereign, and his friends, 
and that to him was mainly due the manly vigour 
of most of the acts of William IV. as King. All 
who write of him speak of his attractive 
cheerfulness and gentleness of manners. With 
all this, if the generality of people were asked 
"Who was Sir Herbert Taylw?” bui few would 
be abk to respond, for he was a man who, 
remaining always in catnera, as the trusted 
servant of monarchs, wielded his power quietly 
though tirmly. 

TIte earlier part of the book is coni|Mled from 
iIk autobiograpltical notes of Sir Herbert Taylor j 
llw larger ponion consist.^ of letters written to 
him or by him to King George HI. and his 
^uccn, the Duke of Yoik, and almost every* 
poliliciao of importance during those fateful 
years of our history from 1793 to 1839. Per- 
M>nal secrets arc never touched upon, for Sir 
Herbert gave directions to hi.s executors to burn 
untouched all his official notes; neither do we get 
events in our history which are common pro¬ 
perty. For instance, Hcrbcri Taylor served first 
as secretary to General Sir James Murray; 
secondly, as an army officer throughout the 
fight of the Allies with the French Republic in 
those eventful days when Holland became a 
French possession; but there is no word of the 
Baltic of W«*ilcrloo. A vivid tk*scription, how¬ 
ever, Is given of the shock of the meeting of two 
bodies of cavalry at the battle of Famars. Cap¬ 
tain Taylor describes accurately the "ch.arging 
pace," but s.'iys that they met at little better than 
a walk, and after .a short contest tlie French 
gave w.ay; yet, bald ns are the tictails, a com¬ 
plete picture is kft upon the mind. His brother 
writes to him and tcMs the story of Nelson’s 
attack on Santa Cru2, when we endeavoured to 
take the island nf Tcneriffc and failed. One 
interesting item in the kttcr is the description 
of the great humanity with which the Spaniards 
irealed our wounded. 

When Major-General Taylor returned to Eng¬ 
land it w;is to a confidential appointment in the 
household of King George III., and from that 
time his intimate association with the Royal 
Family circle leaves an impression of love and 
hapfMness amongst its various men^rs, In 
^te of occasional sharp quarrels^n fact, an 
entirely diffi^rent view of the two Georges to that 
which a perusal <d Thackeray would give us. 

Queen Charlotte’s will permits an interesting 
peep into the family, and Sir Herbert’s work in 
clearing up her affairs shows how easily valuable 



papers may be loat, for lo an <^d.bo« thrown 
away as useless lumber he found a number ol 
auU^raph letters of Charles 1. to his Queen. 

It is curious to read some of the letters re* 
feriing to the forei|:n affairs of the time. One 
of Sir Herbert Taylor*s correspoodeots was u 
Mr. Wavcll, who occupied an important position 
in Mexico. He complains very much that the 
British Government had Interfered and com* 
pelted Mexico to manumit its slaves; and Dnvld 
Urquliart's letters about Turkey and Greece luivu 
a keen interest to this day. 

Amongst Sir Herbert's papers is a memo- 
randum of July, iBsq, descrihini^ a journey 
by steam carriage along H>c Lon^n Road to 
Bath. The maximum rate of progress was about 
ten miles an hour, with great difliculties as 
regards getting u sufficient supply of ookc and 
water. In the description it says: The danger 
to be apprehended from an engine upon ihc 
principle of such high pressure (!) .ippe:irs to be 
altogether <»hviatcd by the manner in which I he 
boiler ts mack*.'* A picture accompanying the 
memorandum shows an engine, which la>ks like 
a child's toy as regards its finish, towing 
along a barouche. It is calculated that, ns 
the cost of the inside coach fare was las., 
and if ihc nKichine could convey twenty pjis- 
scugers, it would cost Uu’m only $ 9 . instead 
the larger amount. The description is roost 
entertaining, telling that coke was ad. a bushel, 
that no sm^c w.*is visible, and when water wa.^ 
wanted a line of passengers h.ad to form, as at 
a (ire, lumding buckets from ont to another until 
the tank was filled, and .so on. It is impossible 
in our small space to give more than a faint 
idea of the Interesting details of this hook, or 
of this modest yet energetic worker, who, him¬ 
self keeping in the background, held the threads 
which governed the actions of those more in Ihc 
public eye. 


A BRAVE WOMAN.* 

In early Victorian days, if we may go by the 
books in which a mother gave advice *’ to 
her daughter, it was quite an understood thing 
that if the husband occaslonnlly went to ihc 
expense of two families it was only a little 
weakness on his part which the daughter, when 
a wife, must abst^tjtely wink nt. At the present 
day the daughter generally has an idea of her 
own on the subject, but no one will accuse Mr. 
Benson of not being modern, and so perhaps 
Interest w'ill he the keener in this new book of 
his. 

In it he shmvs.us the picture of a modern 
womAA-^the daughter of a clergyman, the wife 

•Tfw Weaker Vessel By E. F. RtNSON. 
fHeinemann. 6s. 1 


of a playwright, and hersdf gifted with drama- * 
tic genius. Eleanor Whittaker is one of the 
three characters wlio arc present td in the f«e- 
front of this story. She, her father, and her 
mother-in-Liw live before us as Mr. Benson 
knows ho w to m^ikc h i s crea dons 1 ivo, W i ict her, 
even in modern days, a woman so wise in Iter 
outlook, so full of commonsensc, and yet so 
craving for love can be found in surth |>crrcction 
.is is put before us here, it is not easy to say. 
She might well be. in such case, the daughter of 
such a fatlMT as Is here piclurcd, an<i her chji* 
factor wouhi, doubtless, Ik largely o^ving to the 
im|)enilivc need for restraint enforced by her 
relations with her father's second wife, the two 
being as incomp^itiblc ns sun and ice. 

The siepmolher of the heroine, Mrs, Ramsden. 
is the daughter of a clerical Viscount; site lives 
for duly in the usual routine of Sunday Siitools, 
choir practices, and so on. but unhappily is so 
built that her love of duly makes cvcryhrxiy else 
hate the word. Perhaps one example of her 
mctltods of dealing will best sliow her cliaracter. 
When her s 1 cp-d;iughter married she presented 
her with an old MlHK>I-rnom carpel, a new Cbe»- 
ter6eld couch wtih a glaring chlnlz cover, and 
vxtrious }K>ts and p:ms not eminently suitable for 
the rebned atmosphere in which the actress and 
her husband livctl. Coming to pay her Brst visit 
to the married pair she stops for an hour at 
South Kensington on the way, it being her 
practice never to waste a moment. In the 
museum, amongst other exhibits, she sees an 
Aubusson carpet, and at once notices that it U 
a facsimile of the old nursery carpet which 
Kic.anor had .always adored—holes and all. On 
referring to the catalogue, .she Hnds that the 
exhibit had cost the museum £^So, and forth¬ 
with she goes to Eleanor and Immctliately 
retrieves the carpet. 

Eleanor's hush.and, “ ihc weaker vessel/' is 
rt'ally a foil to his wife. In <Hxlcr to gain her, as 
h<' was witlKMil means, lu: had had to write a 
pl.ny which would bring in money, hut his inven¬ 
tive genius would only 'vork under the spur of 
drink. For the first few months of his marriage 
writing had not been so imperatively urgent, and 
Eleanor had nevrr sensed the <frink-Bencl, but as 
time wore on and he needed money again, the 
miin's resistance weakened and other vices W- 
lnwc<l. 'ilie oH'lurr of his progress under , 
lemptaiion, his falls and Eleanor's magnificent : 
and unsllnlcd love are parts of the truth of life, 
and whether belonging to the time of our grand¬ 
mothers or to tltc present no one can rend un- 
irovcd tEc description of Eleanor's dealing with 
l»or rival in the day of her husband's misfortune. 
.She makes for herself a theatrical career, and 
here again it seems improbable that nn inex¬ 
perienced woman could so play Ibsen’s ” Rat- 
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^ "wife’* ixs io achicvt: iMi»lrviiKT :ti cince. Hul, 
im|>rol)ublc or probable, Eleanor is a p?*rst»nage 
and her story not only 1«>UI> ilu* reader from 
;be^jftaijig lo end, but rtniains in iIk* meiiwry 
afterwards. 


SUFFRAGETTES.* 

In her story t* Where an? you (K)in|4 Ui? ** 
Miss Robins has illustrated with I lie nK)St vivid 
colourinjf one of tlu* hormrs of the While 
Slave 'J'raHic. Mere in I his liCK)k she has 
pinned her genius tk>wu to bald f;»cls and plain 
statistics, in orckT lo give a sur^'inci si'x\)uni 
of the main line of ihe nulil;int Suffrage: Move* 
ment. This is a b<x)k which every adviK-ate 
of Woin;ia’s Suffrage slM»uhl endeavour to gel 
into llw hands of nppomnls. Ii is a plain, 
clear, str-ady explaiwikm of liw why rind 
wherefore of iIm* Woniairs MovenH’nl, yet 
written in a fashion so Interesting, that om*c 
taken up it cannot be laid down again unread. ^ 
In her opening chapter, entitled ** Wonvm's 
Seorcl," she .savsJ Looking as far into Ihe* 
maltcr as we iire able, we find the chief dif* 
fwence between ours4Jv<s and nwn lo lie in 
(he fact that men are exiiecitKJ lo si niggle 
ngiunst universe cinti in stances, wlnrcas ilM*y 
have matle it our chief virtue not lo struggle.'* 
I'he cause of the kmg' amlinuaiiee of the 
situation she supposes is woman’s inarticulate* 
ness in die past, and site deprecates any 
assumption that men have consciously and 
deliberately inltiatc<l all th<* iniusiircs from 
which women suffer, Her “First lime 
Table *’ starts In OcUdnT, nps. and ends 
with the protest of iQoft. Ag.aiii she strikes 
an original wile, showing tlwit llswgh, to ilio 
middle classes, imprisonment and forced fwd- 
ing seem apparently odd kind of amuse¬ 
ments and not particularly painful, a large 
majority of ll>e vk*r1oralf lake fjiMlc anoiher 
view, for lo the tolling millkins prls«Hi is real. 
In the person of sonx* relation or friimd it has 
been to many a horrible fad, and iIk* effect of 
the self-sacrifice of I hi- militant prisoners upon 
the masses is incal<aiUib(e. Tlwy IcnjK' .it thc«.- 
delicate women who have endured prison for a 
great Cause and say, " She knows as very few 
gentlefolk do know or understand what iIk* 

' warder voire * mc.'ins. ** Thus one great far lor 
h.as mine into being through the movemcni, and 
because of ilirir suffering and voluntary accept¬ 
ance of the badge of hmiuliathm ihc milltMit 
Suffragdirs iuivc romr closca to iIk* |>oor. 

Some of Miss R«)lvins’.s chapters have been 
pr.intpd In Anu-nc.i, sonic of the c(41cciion in 

• IFtty Staifons. Uy F.m/auptii Rowss. 
(TfoddiT *N'' Sfiiughliai. t*s.) 


England, others have not l>cruiv been primed. 
Each one U forcible because it contains an 
origin.*)! thought and is in kitcping with actual 
fads. In the chapter hcatled “ Why *’ an 
explanation is given of the reason for titc factory 
workers being so eager, and stress is laid upon 
I he fact that a mill girl of seventeen when rnii- 
vicled .and sent to prison was openly suppos*i*<l 
by the magi si rale to have been inveigled 
to I.ondon as a Protester at an uge when 
she ought to have l>ecn at school; really 
tlw girl had slarU-d work in the mill at the 
nge of twelve and had had lo fight for herself 
ever ajix-c. TIkj “.sheltered life’* of I lie 
magistrate's s|)cech must surely have been meant 
irrmically, but the Press did not so expound it. 

Miss Rolnns noi imly knows her facln well, 
but knows lx»w lo drive them iiome, and it is 
part of tlw irony of circumstances that a w<mian 
like l)crM*ir, wlto ran move men and multitudes, 
is yet sup|h>sed lo he less fd to take an interest 
in politics than the man who carries her box 
down to iier c.ab. 


BOOKS IN FRENCH. 

A/otii'rf. (Nclwm. Six vnU. is. c.'U’li.J 
lliis delightful edit ion of Moli^r«**s complete v orks 
Is f>r4^icrd by a shon bk»graphy compibd by Emile 
Faguct of the .^oid^niK Fr.’incalia*. Tlic fir«»t pUy 
givim is " t«;i Jalousio <hi Parbouilio,** an Italian 
f.iTLV, phyi-d in firmainrs bui iKM in T'uris, 
and probably llic s<*<xl fron> which firorgr Dimdin 
was dPvHnprd. The j-rroml is M^kein 
Vokinl." the TwototypT of the ** M^dedn .MalgnS 
l.ui.” and iiUrtxhicing SgAiiaft'lk*. 'I'he most 
importaxU play of (Ik first volunv* is " l.cs Pr6- 
vHii-.fr Kidiculcs.** I.'Avare ccnucs in Uk* fourth 
and l.,4* Uourgvuis Gindlhommo In i1h‘ fifth 
volumr. 'rh<*re arc soino thkiy-fivi* ploys in (he 
whok*. and no lover of Moli^rc siKiuld be witboul 
IImiii. 

OiIht inifT<*«iMig issuer are Victor Hugo’s 
(Irtrttrr-wiJgMrv/V and a (ran-^lalkn of BaroiU Ks 
O.i .:v*.s .'‘Vflffi-f Fif«/>crfir/. 

l/lfc de Chypte, Dy IMajMirlv. (Paris ; Iviiilr 

Uir«»NC. 4 fr.) 

*rhe author lias sp<*nt a long j^riod of lime in Ihf? 
Isbnd of Cyprus .snul has made it a -'iihjoet of 
im|uirv liow f.ir tlridsh occupation has bem .iclvan- 
tageous or Jhe reverse lo tlir island and in what 
measure the cultnvation of the French language has 
progressed there. His slyk; is flinvlng. his obser- 
valions remark.ib1y unprejudirrd, and his ilescrip- 
tion of (he various towns in the island giw s the 
reader a gixid idi’.i of what goes on (here. In one 
of the cKipters, spe.*«king of marriage, he tells u« 
that a certain English stalisdcian made inquiry 
into the number of happy marriages In the county 
of Middlesex and l)ie town of l.midou. He seems 
i»nlv to h.ive atkwvH -for a lx ait eight hundred 
ihoiisand funiilh's, hirt (Hit of \hU number only six 
«vve feolly happyl rypri.an m.arriages apparently 
arc lew** imeimiformlile. 



BOOKS IN BRIEF 


FICTION. 

Df. Whitty. By <<. K. nirmingliam. (M<(thucn. 6s.) 
I'ourtwn tn the history of 

Balllntra. Just ihr* r<^ui^h, wiity Irish stork'v Ihni 
one might cx)Hx*t from .author of '‘<>««nerul 
John Regan imJwd, ni*ir«' iJvin one of ihc ej>i- 
sodes comes into the piny. 

Studici in l.uvi' find in Terror. Uv Mrs. Bolhs' 
Ix>wndcs. (Meihuen. 6s.) 

Tile issue ill biMik l<irm of uTUiin of iIum* 
rxtrenipty ch'ver studies in ]iH*e for which Mrs. 
BHIoc Lowndes is so well known. Of lluiii siU, 
'• TIk* IVuN^of Admiralty ” and “'ITv Wimi.an from 
Puignlory ** arc pcrtuips ihe in<»t alisorbing. 

// 2 f I*tcasc you, ISy Kirhard Marsh. {Mefhiien. 
6s0 

Mr. Marsh has slkon n himself a maHtiT of tlic shori 
story. ** The HUltop's Ride ’* is as lauglmbh* as ii 
is original. A Indy inveigles a Bishop into u mi»tor* 
car at a linto when he ought to be giving a (i.KS. 
lecture and then runs awny with him in the nir, 
whicli is prcsuinaiily «l<»k'n. The tal«» arc vuriokis 
1 o please <'V(ry laste. 

A King's Calling. Hv Odrlle Yver. Translsonl by 
(high Miller. (P^elson. 3R. rn't.) 

A (licture of what life imisi tie to a monarch in n 
kingdom, described as Lirhunnkt, sUiintcd In ih'* 
hL<iir( of Europe, and who yet was Socialist by 
hiKllm*t. A famous scientist, a Wi>man of beauty 
and a friend of aruirchixls, is conimandcd to work 
in the jiaiarc itKolf, thus bringing ll»e iaiMr life of 
tlic royalties and the varit)us other Inhabitants hi to 
(he fcregrHHind. Ilolh llie love affairs which are 
iiilroduccd have a noble though tragic cofictuskon. 

77 rr Palriolism oj Dntys A/ohon. By F. S. 
liallowcs. (Hadley. 6s.) 

A Ruvcl wrkirn for the purixt^e of proimHing 
iiUornaiioa'k] arhltration, and inKrcsiing In 
as well. It is rather q\iaim to read that tiic English 
publh' are so av<Tse. to th<‘ |>reaching of arbitration 
instead of war that the {inrly in power winked at 
the kidnapping of the orator whose life w*as sprnr 
in advorntiag it. 

Th: Impcnilenl Prayer. Hy Amy J, Baker. (J<^n 
l.ong. <^.) 

.A novel wiiich will be iatcresting to sonic, oven 
though the writing is amoteirr. because it is rathcT 
unusual. It tells the sl^y of an Englii^h girl In 
SkHJth Africa who lias fallen in kivc with the por* 
irait of a man sotne twenty years oklcr than her> 
self. She moots him by rhaiu*e; he propos**,*! 
immediately, returns )o England lo prepare lor 
lier and to dismiss his mistress, of whom ho has 

> spoken quite plainly to Lyn Baring. Once removed 
front h<*r presence, he shilly-shallies and baufks .at 
a inarrisige. The fcath'r is wnrncxi at the lieginning 
that Lyn will suffer horribly through her Icivc, 
Her clwracter bHoxn s iui odd nilxiim* of earlier and 
modern thought. ' 


4 fid .Wwka Tuan. Ilv John .Angus. (St^xkwcil. 

^s. 66. m'l.) 

John Angud wiHjkl somii to Ik* of Malay origin or 
an KurasLnn by his curb ms use (»f certain KngUs«b 
wol ds, so |iri»1vihlv thes4* queer sl<rii>< of ha|>pen> 
ings in th<* pkice> Unwis n Madagasi ar ami 
Kormosn eniho<ly f.nirly iriHr inridvnls. The writer 
lavs liimsrif out lo pral'V* British rule and dvprc- 
("ilctf tl>c si'iuliag of degenerates, nmliiig largC'ly 
with fic* questiom*, (hr l»ooU is scarcely one for 
tlie dfawing«roi»m tabU*. 

Life’s Last Gift. Bs Umis dc KoIm ru I'ninsbicd hy 
Arthur Franks. (Sl:mU<y I'util. 6s.) 

DestTlUsI as the jiri/*' mwcl 6 h tlx* year this 

biH>k W’oukl not lie rrcxvgms^'d as such by I he ordl- 
n.ary rc-adir. It is the jxiignatif vtt po«*itr montw 
logiie td a yoking nvm ivho Is riving of KiOMiinp- 
lion, ami is wvliW'n by a man w*lv> Imnself battled 
with ibr dise;jsc for vnarx uikI rK'ovrrcd. Tlie 
** gift ” is nr‘i hnuninesR, or even peace, hut ctmtael 
• partly imaglimry, pcirlly real- wlih u somewhat 
volitpiuoiis neighbour who probably roquet k with 
and posslblv Imes him. 

The Price of Friertdyhip. By IL l•.ver<•^t Groen. 
(Stanley Paul. 6s.) 

.A pi rising roin.nnce wAih some rupil.il ch.vracler 
siihIh'S. 11 le plot oMtctTiis I wo young men com* 
paniona of lucig standing; the one gets concussion 
of the brain just ns t1»c chnnrr of a large fortune 
comes to him, and the oiluT ixTsiioates him from 
love and a little r<iguishness. TIw* ensuing rompli. 
rations are amusing and tnnin|»ln]iitlv overcome. 

Mixed Grin, By W. I\(t Rklgc. (IBMder and 

Stoughton. 3s. (hI.) 

A hcries of sImti slurics mixod as the mixetl grill 
id the restaurant. The " rriro of James 
MrWinler," showing Iu*m’ not to t)uv a riH^ituiller, 
hi |>criiAp6 Ihc iiu»st entkTtaining. 

77 r< *Vyj/efy Car. By Mnrlcc (jorard. (Mrwkier and 
Stokiglitoii. 6s.) 

The s*.ory of a motor Img. n r.'idium thief, a da inly 
yoking bkdv and a iH>hIe lov<'r vcliirh goes along, 
swimmingly. 

7 'Ar Charming of Eytereet. Bi Grace Rhys. (Dent, 

fis.) 

.A fmc Elizabe.than novel. Esterrcl is one of the 
fanKws fighters with lyrom; In his campaign 

:ig.*iin«t Rssc'X. llu* deserlpLiDn of the results ot 
the warfare in Ul.ster is forceful, the torture of 
Rstercel and thi: awful Dublin Castle prisM) 
realistic, and Eslerrcrs horse Tamberlaine like a 
figure in a legend. There are two girU in the story 
-Snbui, K*len'c 4 's legkimaie love, whose lovi 
is (n«oci.*nl; ni*d MiTiiud, the oorccress, who, 
falling to chnrm, belrnj-ed him ip her rpge. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Gcn 4 ral Nogi, By Kinya Tamaru. (H. K. Lewis. 
6d.) 

A keenly mteresting litek documcnc, showing 
why the Japanese count Gemra] N^i one of thdr 
glorious men by his life and through his death. 

Litters of Ulysses S. Grani. Edited by his Neplww, 
Jesse Grant Cramer. (Puinam. ys. 6d.) 

These letters of that simple-hearted man and 
capable soldier, who was <wicc I'residmt of the 
United States, idtow the sturdy Integrity of his 
charactv, his modest bearing oi^ his sweetness of 
nature. The hrst letter was writ ten <o his sister 
after he had been In the army (or some yrari, but 
had resigned beenuae of the Inadequacy of a cap¬ 
tain's pay for hJs family, and belong chiefly to the 
period between 1657 und 1877. the later ones telling 
of the journeys ^ himself nod family in Great 
Britain and on the Continent. Bach chapter is 
headed by a few lines from the editor, making the. 
gist of die letters quite plain. Gr:ii>t was a poor 
man as regards money from youth to old age. 
Thus wo ore told the Lost years of hit life were 
spont in writing his Momotrs. so that he might 
iMve some austenance for Mr wife and iamlly 
after he was taken fiom them. The last 
cJiapter of the bo^ contama a letter whkh 
U really an historicol curiotky. It was 
wrkten by Genera! Grant's Aunt Rachael after hv 
heoring that he hod taken the Federal aide. Aft^* 

C ages of extraordinary declamation she conefudea 
y teUing Mm, that if he does not repent the hot 
thunderbolts of God's wrnth will bloxe round his 
soul tlimugh eternity. The P.S. after the preceding 
diatribe is most comiral. It runs thus: "If vou 
should write again, please u«e white paper; It 
almost gives me the ' blues ' to read your letter." 

Hsfirfk Ibsen. By Henry Rose. (Pificld. ss. 6d.) 

Mr. Rose opens with biographical forewords, 
showing Ibsen as a poet, a mystic, and a moralist, 
contending that his development has been abs^ 
lift el y consistent. He then divides his works into 
stagM. At first his plays presented vivid pictures 
of the life of the past «vid the present, with truth¬ 
ful and forceful incident and rharaclerisation, the 
governing aim being to show the quality of 
" interestingnefts," " Brand " and '* Peer G^t" 
were written when hU religious and ethical ideas 
had become dominant, and so in a not large bo^ 
of about 150 pages we get on invaluable guide to 
Ibsen, helping the uninitiated to undersland him 
better and providing much food for tliought for 
the more instruct. 

The Soldiers Whom Wellington Led. By Edtvard 
Fraser. (Mefbuen. 5s. net.) 

This book gives a vivid account of the exploits of 
famoua regiments in the battles of the Peninsular 
War in which they achieved their fame. One of the 
most interesting chapters is devoted to the verv 
frSendIv relations which existed between the 
CngYlsn ^nd French soldiers when not actually 
engaged I/t*battk. 


5 tokii Waters. By T. M. Hnly, M.P., K.C. 

(Longmans Green. loa. 6d. net.) 

Those who love to extract information from 
Blue Books will revel in this volume of strand 
facts. It details an extraordinary thedt from the 
City of London, to which Corporation King 
James I. granted full rights over Lough Neagh 
and the Fisheries of the River Barm; in return for 
chls they were to ak) In the plantation of Ulster 
and to expend very largo sums of money to that 
end. The ^ty m London spent a considerable 
amourM of money, and then, probably owing to 
the political (roubles of succeeding Governments, 
•eems not to have heeded very much ekher Ita 

r *vlieges or its duties. At ail events, at one time 
was hned .£70,000 for negligence, though this 
fiA6 was afterwords romluod. From the reilgn of 
James I. to the present day there seems to have 
been the oddest mixture of rights and wrongs in 
the mattw, Mr. Healy giving documents to show 
that Sir Arthur Chichester, the ancestor of the 
Marquis of Donegall. quietly conveyed the property, 
and that his family have remain^ in possession 
ever since. M r. Healy has devoted a lot of time, and 
has delved Into legal, histoncal.and ofRciol records, 
of which the simple enumeration takes nearly two 
pages, to prove tlw truth of the stealing of the 
nsberies cd Lough Neagh. Strangely enough, to 
the unioftructed resNjer, it would anem that be calls 
upon the City of LondiMi to endeavour to get the 
finding of the House of Lords of iqn reversed in 
order that the native fishermen of Lough Neagh 
should have tho privilege of gaining a tivellhc^ 
from the lake which nominally haa been taken 
from them. It would be a needlew task to expend 
words of praise upon this fair-minded vr^ume, 
prepared one of the subtlest inlelleots of our 
time, and so put together that all parties may see 
clearly the issues and get new light upon an old 
story. 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION. 

Boery-day Life in the holy Land, By the Rev. 

James Neil. (CassHl. 76. 6d. net.) 

An interesting series of coloured pictures bv James 
Clark k the basis of the volume. They sbw the 
every-day life of the country, and, having been 
prepared in Syria itself, revc.T? in a very unusual 
manner the inner life in a land which retains in 
essentials the customs which were In'VOgue in the * 
time of our I^wd. The evening meal among the 
Fellahbecn, the interior of a Fellahhoen house by 
night, the interior of a town harem, and the 
various pictures OMinected with the choosing of a 
bride aed mama^ are perhaps the most intereat- 
of the illustrations. The letterpress is just the 
right accompaniment for the pictures. 

Words from Within the Veil. By L. V. H. WiUey. 

(L. N. Powkr and Co. is. fMt.) 

An impressive revelation of the communication of 
a departed wife to the husband left on earth, 
helping and encouraging him to take up the work 
ready for him. 


Tht Practice and Science cf Drawing. By Har<^<] 
Speed. (Seeley Swice. 6s. net.) 

A complUtlon suggested by (be eulhor's own 
difTicuUies, who, efter having passed through a 
course of painting In two echooU of ax%, did not 
actually get an id^ of what drawing really mrant 
until he had vhltcd the galleries of ^ C<mtinent 
The practical side is rbieny devoted to the study 
of drawing from the two opposico points of view 
of line and of mass. The teaching of the book is 
Illustrated by photograplis of manv famous pic> 
tinges, dissected as it were, so that the slu^nt 
may see (he rhythmic flow of the tines that give 
unity fo the compontlons. A book which is not 
only valuable to the student, but keenly intereming 
to those who de»ire a technical appreciotion of 
beautiful pictures. 

ChriKt and His Age. By Dougins G. Browne. 
(Methuen. $8. net.) 

Written for people, young Inspirit and knowledge, 
who have a love of beauty and capacity and desire 
to understood it; inquirers who are anxious to 
obtain a clear, oommon-sense view of things and 
who perhapR cannot accept the supernatural. The 
idea is well Introduced by preparing the stage 
^(hat is to say, giving some Interceting points 
in the history of the Jewish people, with a 
description of Palestine In the time of Christ, and 
then a somewhat imaginative view of Christ as an 
individual. The author believes that the genius 
(hat was in Christ could not have been fed in the 
little village of his birth, and argues from his 
development that he must have lived some kind of 
intclk^ual life, «uch as the Hellenes of (he time 
gave their students. The author certainly gives 
wi original poinf of view, and puts it In an 
attractive fashion. 

Charaefet in the Making. By Abel J. Jones. (John 
Murray, ss, net.) 

A very able treatise upon character, more especially 
with regard to the formation of character in the 
achools. Mr. Jones's statements are so clear and 
lucid that most people wiU read them with profit, 
and every earnest teacher will find the hints in« 
valuable. Mr. Jones considers character by its 
expression in actions, and divides those actions 
kilo perfornumce from instinct, from habit, or after 
delibvation. I< U a thoughtful, practical ^scus* 
* tion. in anajl compass, of the aul^eet. 

The Mystic Way. By Evelyn Underhill. (Dent. 
I3S. 6d. net.) 

A reverent tracing of the mystical and the sjuritual 
evolution of humanity, extending from tlw time 
of Christ »the end of fourth century, teadktg 
with a study of the liturgy of the Mass. As an 
example of the true chMcter of the Christian 
mystic ci the period the account of St. Macarius 
the Great of Egypt k noticeable. The list of 
authorities consult^ Is legion, and the whole an 
antidote to the materUUstlc phflneophlet of the 
age. 


The Parents* Sock. (Jaek. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Some of the elders amongst i4s may remember • 
little sebooi book called the Guide to Knowled^. 
Ihis pigmy must have been the precurROr of tba 
giant before us. which con tains inrurmaiu>n upon 
every concelvat^ subject, so simply put that the 
Intdligent child will scarcely need tnc parent's help 
to find the answer to his why’s and how'ii. The 
700 odd pages are so crumnied wiih replies, 
pictorial and otherwise, tlmt it is diflicult to find 
any fact omitted. 

STUDIES OF ART AND LIFE 

The Psyekolagy flf Bevolutioti. By Gustave La Bon. 

(Fisher Unwin, los. 6d. net.) 

A somewhat discursive ircatlv* by (he author of 
“The Crowd," adequately trnnsiated by Bernard 
Miall. OtM* of the writer's objerts is to give a 
warning to the*modem young Frenchman who 
seems to ptWer action to thought. M. !.« Bon has 
devoted years of travel and meditative study to the 
problem oi the psychologiral lawR of the evolution 
of peoples. Having shovrn (hat the hUtorir races— 
that is. tho races formed by (he harnrds of^ hia« 
tory*->flnal1v acquired psychr^giral characteristics 
as stable as th^r anatomical chararteristjcs, be 
has attempted to explain how a people transforma 
Ita inatitutlons. Its languages, and its aria. This 
idea he applies to many rew^uiions. religious, 
scientific, etc., and to the French Revolution more 
especially. Some of his theories arc quke m- 
trary to those usually entertained, and It is curious 
to compare M. le Boo with Victor Hugo's 
“ Quatr^Vingf.Treiae." le Bon hoidi/vg that the 
histories of the Revolution “ contain in reality a 
mass of legends very remote from reality." 

An interesting coroHary to “The Psychology of 
Revolution" Is Henri Bergson's A New Phiio» 
sophv, as pre s ented by M. Le R<w and translated 
by Vincent Benson, M..\. (Williams and Norgate. 

%%. net.) M. Bergson conriders that M. I« Roy 
has prvsciUed him faithfully and truthfully to Hi 
readers, and he agrees with the conclusion (hat 
possibly the moral and religious qumtion will compel 
him (M- Bergson) to bf«lc with the cotirlusioo* 
of his previous studies because of (be possibility 
of further developments. 

Thomas Cam^n and the Art of English Poetry. . 

By Thomas MacDonagh (Simpkin Marshall. ', 

js. 6d. net.) ' 

A thesis presented for the dngrec of Master of ^ ^ 
at University College. Dublin, It was planned to;;^ 
be a dissertation on Thomas Campiwi s Ohserta^ ; 
turns In the Art of EngUsk Poene. but haj. j 
devdoc^ into a treatise On English metrics Of^d^ 
rhymee. In Eeiglish, soy.- Mr. MacDooagh, cb«r•^^ 
are two main kinds of verse—song-verse and 5 
speech-verse. Much of the book is really an e» ; 
r^xtttion of the way this theory works out, with 
quotstioni from many poets to exemplify U. The ' , 
writer says It is not necessary to speak of the 
“ hideous rhymes " of Mrt. Browning, and. as on 
example of w fine rapture of Incorrect rhymer 
of soma exquisite poets, he gives Shelley's 
• Skylark." 
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and Satite in Iht French H^vointion. By 
£rM«t F. Hendi^soA. (Putnam. i6i. rwt.) 

Mr. H«^iKkrsnn thinks (bat. np.vt from alt iu 
horrors and injustice, the I'rcneU Revolution was 
on one sMe a heauiiful droam with inia^inolion 
run riot. Himself a i’r>ll<'cl<»r, hr has delved (k<«f> 
into the Dihliothiquo Notiemab* anU lAhiT sourci's 
of inforrmuion in VnriH. here gives lo the world 
photographs, inken tliren fruin tl>c origkuils. of 
many etttra»»r<llnnry luricatiires, lantjiooas and 
other cafftions i»f thr |>crl«l- He says r " llwy 
rcv<«l the spirit of the time ;i« no tmre |irintrr1 
words couki ever do. ;*r« prudiirU <d this 

special revolution, for iMhing like tlM*iii hu<l ever 
bWn knowo hrfi»ro. Thry filknl a real fte«d, kir 
they appc.ihd oven U» I lie iUUcraU*; and tlirci** 
fourths of the jKifiuiiilitxi <»f Krano* al thni lime 
could neither re%'w 1 iior wrih*. ’l’IU’> us I he 

revoiulioin ns it was shown la the amimon man of 
I he period.Ami cerlnhilv, h<»wewr nturh wc 
suppose we know ntwKri the Revolution, these 
caricn lures will shed thav light ii|>on nviny of the 
events. Cupid as a Sans f'ltMie, IxhiU XVi. as a 
fiorned Pig. Marie Antoimilc as a Harpy rntrh 
the eye cit oikv, ojkI this UM>k af 171 earinons wkh 
A elear, ktiereKthig nMiuneniary, » dcM riptlve list 
of the ilUislrnlioos and a good imkx K a ireasure 
most pr(»plo would like* lo handk. 

<)peril nwd Drama. By Richard Wngntr. Trank, 
lation by Edwin Evans, Senr. (Willkim Recve«^. 
i vols. net tos.) 

In this eenten.*)ry year of tlw hlrth of Wagrwr a 

large addition to Wugner liti*ralure is antici^itd. 

Seeing that the n|>era ik still a burning quevticn, 

this new trnnklatlcifi of what is generally regardixl 

AS W.igner's nuxt iin{K>rtant critical :tful 

iheorctiriil protluclum forms on appropriate ciai- 

trtbuliun. Wc owe a debl uf eratitvHle to Mr. 

Evans, wh«» has fircaily enh-mern the value of his 

version by providing ** the unbri»ken sro of prone- 

mot ter of the original with suits hk chapier. 

headings, and sect ton and sutKseciion headings, 

nnd who luis I'OnipIcti d his labours by adding a 

most copious analvtical Index. 'Fhe date of 

Wagner's iVefon* in Jamuirv, IK'S*, and in a 

letter to his frretid UhUg he wrote in rrfermcn lo 

this book J “ Here v^hi have mv le^damcor. I m.av 

^ • ♦ 

ns well die now—anything further that I muM do 

seems Co me n usek^ piece of luxury.'* 

BOOKS TO KEEP. 

Book of Diet. By Dr. Chalmers Waists. (Nelson, 
ss. dd. net.) 

h a practical guide for the ordinarv man as to the 
Forms of diet best suited for various temperaments 
and occtipations. Written by a well-known 
specialist, it roniains emiy the necessary technical 
terms and plainly stated information. The chapter 
on meat-teas and meat eatracU, for instance, tell.n 
that 0 fxiund of extract conlainx only the flavour¬ 
ing matter of thirty.four tHJunds of mmi, not its 
niitriih'c const it non is. 

In Vino Vcfi/a.i. Bs Andr6 Sumin. (Cram RIchanK. 

. Js. 6d. nei.) 

A book .i^Ait wine. Its making, itk trade nnd ks 
uses. 


♦ * 

The Ltberdf Year Bock. Publication Deport¬ 

ment. ts. net.) 

Tile issue having bem delayed a couple of months 
by the autumn session has resulted In one advan- 
tago^the work is completely up-to-date. 

The A.B.C. of Phoiography. By A. J- 

Anderson. (Stanley Paul. 5s. net.) 

It very giver of a camera should, if |>ossible, accom¬ 
pany if with (his delightful bot^i by a man who. 
besides being a practical pbotographor. has also 
n fascinating literary style. Full of stimulating 
ideas, prm ing also that fihotography is a fine art 
.nnd therefore has full scope hr a boundless ambi- 
even the professional photographer wfll not 
disdain Mr. .^nderkon's hints. Plaiinotype, for 
insianci'i with iU attendant bogies, is here shown 
hv a p;tr.idox to bo as easy as it is difficult, worthy 
(d reciigmtion bernuse of Its potv'cr of render lag 
(he most deli rale gradations. 

TUr Officinl Wnr Rent of the ('hurch oj Kugtaud 
(Society for Promoting Christian Know, 
ledge. 3s.) 

Ksited iindrf tlv winriioti of the four Archbishops 
and 4 ttlxT dignitAriCK of (lu; ('hurclu this coinpiUi- 
tii« is divided into historical records, statistics, ami 
the oFTicers and nuclei ks of iht* ('hurch, and pro- 
vsd)*s moslsiaeful infoi matiun For those who wixhto 
kn<»w smnoihing of the work (he Church Is doing 
and of the iv^-d for further work. 

The Kveryman fvncyflt»^redm. Edit<d by Andrew 
Boyle. (Dtiit. is.) 

'Hiis third volume etuitni 11s part of B and ends 
with C^h. 'I'he refureoees are as valuable as ever, 
nnd whether one wants to know about Charac¬ 
terisation. the Cabinet, Caliban, the Cherokiv'S, 
down to the juicy Chn’sophyilum Cakiitc, the 
inquirer will be gratified, 

Rncvclopirdirt of /Nduvirfnfivni. (Nelson. )!«.) 

.An account of tl>o problems, both practical an<i 
iheoTPiiril. which arise direr I ly out of our modern 
clcvrlot>*nent of manufncture.s. There is, for ill- 
stance, a Imt of the chief inventions after 1840, 
cnnvUiding wilh synthetic mbher. Euriicr dales 
Arc also given. .A brief deiicriptloti of the various 
.nets pflaling lo industrialism, a fiiU desrrjpiion of 
ihe Insurance Act, the history of the scheme, And 
cm. Its ncnijianioo is the EneycU^petdia Ycaf 
Book (is.), .a general book of rvferejic** of every- 
ilio life, and a complete survey of malUrs both 
national and foreign, for the j«ist twelve months. 

fiing David's Psalms. Revised by Snowdrop. 
(Daniel. 2s. net.) 

Differrntlv numbered and fc’wer llvin in the Bible, 
the Aclual wording is similar, except that the word 
** Lord '* U cvetywhero substituted by '* Gixl.** I'he 
hluo print is very charming (o the eye, and the 
praface Is quite unorthodox. 

'Tbh^ more exi^isite guides have just been 
issued by Messrs. Blackk .and Son. each 2$. net. 
The Dukeries U described bv R. Murray Gilchrist. 
tt^eford by Charles Edwnrdes, Ddflwoof by 
.Arthur I.. Salmon. The illustrations are all \yy 
H. W. H.Aselhurst. I'hese luxurious little volumes, 
with their rlenr leticrprets and exquisite coloured 
fiictures, are a joy to the eye and a delight to the 
mind. 
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LORD ARMSTRONG ON THE 
DIGNITY OF BUSINESS. 

To Ihe Editor oj Tiir Review op Reviews. 

Dear Sir.-^You invite me to express my 
views on Mr. K. E. Morg^in’s excellent iiriicle 
in your januiiry number. There is do doubt 
Thnf» as a commercial nation, our highest in¬ 
terest lies in recognising the dignity of 
business,” and in regarding .1 business career .as 
among the most l>onourablc of callings. By 
this means you attract to business many 
of the most honourable and highly gifted 
of the rising generation, and so improve 
the sociaJ st.'ktus of business. 

Now, although the commercial standard 
c( honour has always been relatively high 
iff this country, 1 ^lieve it could be im¬ 
measurably raised by a strong infusion of young 
men from our residential Universilies and grc.*)! 
Public Sclioois, where the acquisition of a high 
sense of honour is generally the best asset 
^.‘dned. It would also bcnehl business by bnng- 
ing in recruits with «a wider outlook on life than 
is usually the case ut present, and it would also 
open out wider, and often more interesting, 
careers Co our upper and upper middle classes 
than usually exist at present, with possibly a 
greater chance of hn.anchil success. It seems 
to me, however, that although the ” digniiy of 
business'* is more fully recognised by the 
classes Indicated than was the case in our fore¬ 
fathers* lime, still a mountain of prejudice and 
other obstacles still remain that must be re¬ 
moved before Mr. Morgan's scheme can be 
fully realised. You must overcome the preju¬ 
dices of parents who consider business- beneath 
the social status of their sons, and that no 
career is At for them except tl^ Government 
service, the Church, the Bar, cn* the Army. 
You must overcome the prejudices of the mer¬ 
chants and captains of industry who still hold 

the old-fashioned idea that no young mao will 

do any good in a business career who starts his 
llfe-woric at a later age than seventeen. You 
must also bring our University auttorities to 
look more favourably on business as a career 
than tbe^ do at present; and, lastly, greater 
opportunity should be given at the Universities 


to enable young men to (.ikc up courses of 
study bearing t>n the foundations and general 
technicalities of con-mercioJ life, at the same 
lime nvmding tlie danger of specialising too 
early in any particular branch. A commercial 
degree at Oxford and Cambridge would be an 
important step in thia direction. When you 
have overcome the prejudices I have outlined, 
.and improved the University course and estab¬ 
lished such relations helweem the University 
authorities and employers of Inliour ns at pre¬ 
sent exist between, for example, thoee authori¬ 
ties and the clergy of the Church of England, 
you have gone a long wny towards realising 
the .aims of Mr. Morgan. Whether a bureau 
such as that outlined by Mr. Morgan would 
be practicable could only be proved by experi¬ 
ence. For my own part, I should hardly think 
it would be, as I shwild doubt the possibility of 
business leaders or University authorities being 
able to spare the time to sit on a central or 
advisory committee. There are, however, 
many who would no doubt be a))le and willing 
to give valuable advice to the University 
autlwrities as to best courses of study to follow, 
nnd many who would he ghid to be brought in 
contact with promising candidates for a com¬ 
mercial career. 

I have already alluded to the fact th.it preju¬ 
dices against a business career are .slowly on 
the wane. In this country many of our 
greater employers are already looking with more 
favourable eyes towards the Universities. The 
North-Eastern Railway initiated the movemeut 
of taking young men with a good University 
record and training llicm to occupy Important 
and responsible positions in place of ralsing> 
faithful servants fr<Mn the lower to the higher 
grades, and, commcndablo as the time-honour^ 
custom of promotion is in theory, it has been 
found in practice (hat the Infusion of clever 
young men with the trained int^ligence and 

more varied experience of the Uoiversity man 
has been a distinct gain to the railway staff, in, 
the increase of activity and iniiiative. Other 
railway companies, I understand, have since 
followed this example. 

I also know that In some o( the greatest 
engineering works, where the practice of taking 
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premium apprentices exists, candidates from 
the University are specially welcomed because 
of their wider experience of life, and because 
by more frequent association with their fellow* 
men they have more often found their own level 
and had the angles rubbed off. 

In conclusion, I may say that I welcome Mr. 
Morgan's article, as 1 should any movement for 
bringing into more gcncnil aj^rcciaiiuo tlio 
dignity of business anx)ng the upper classes, 
and a closer relationship between our ancient 
Universities <ind the commercial and industrial 
poi'tion of the nation. 

Armstrong. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 

To the Editor oj The Review or Reviews. 

Sir,—I nspired by your interesting article upon 
the Monroe Doctrine, a letter has \xtn published 
in the March number which expresses n belief 
apparently very common, and 1 think it would 
be fair to give place in your magazine for an 
opinion from (be other side. I am really appalled 
at the bottomless ignorance and frivolity—to 
employ benevoltant adjectives—of all that wild 
talk about <'r«rmany colonising Brazil, or even 
the whole of South America ! 

Have the people who write so flippantly about 
It stopped one moiTKmt to consider these facts?— 

r. That Brazil is a civilised country of nearly 
Zj,000,000 mhabitanls, urg.'tfiised on European 
lines. 

a. That Argentina and Chile together c.an 
easily put in the field in four weeks zso.ooo well* 
instructed coisscripts of the first reserve, .irmed 
with Mauser rifles and quick*firing guns. 

3. That their small fleets (with seven super* 
Dreadnoughts nearly ready) count also for some* 
thing, and, for much more, their growing 
national pride, founded upon culture .and pros* 
pcrily, always ktcrearing. 

4. That those nations have already proved 
their solidarity against aggression, and that to 
initiate their conquest the pirate nation who dared 
to try it would have to send a falry*tale Armada 
capable of carrying—and protecting—through 
ten thousand miles of ocean an army at least 
half a million men. 

If they stopped to consider this they would be 
Rsh.nmed of themselves ! Brazil, Argentina, and 
Chile can to*day roly upon thmselves withal 
any braggadocio; and to " colonise*’ any other 
part of Swth America would require their con¬ 
sent as much as that of the United States of 
America or England. 

After this incitement to Germany to look to 
South America as a pronpectivc colony, ofter her 
experience ^ the island of St. Catherine, perhaps 


someone wiU suggest her to try the Moon : it is 
la^er yet.—Your obedient servant, 

Argentine Reader. 


CIVILIAN AID IN HOME DEFENCE. 

To the Editor of The Review op Reviews. 

Sir, —An Important a^wet of the problem of 
home defence too often lost sight of is that of 
civilian «d. It is atrange that it should be ,so, 
for, whether wc ack^t national military training 
or continue on our present plan, there will always 
1)0 much that civilians can do to aAsist their Army 
of Defence in the event of it being necessary to 
repel a mid <jr invasion. 

Jt seerrv^ necesaary that if .and when such an 
emergency arose ev^y able-bodied civjli.tn 
should have a definite task to perform. At such 
a time the Mayors of Boroughs and Chairmen 
of District and Parish Councils should take steps 
for calling to>vn or parish mcH^tings, at whioh 
a general committee should be immediately 
divided into sub-commiUccs, charged, respec¬ 
tively, with the following duties 

I. Supply. To cooperate in the production, 
purchase, storage, distribution, and—in certain 
contingencies—prepar.^tion of food, fuel, and 
similar necessities of life. I'he special task 
this sub-coftimittec would thus be to minimise the 
peril of panic prices and starvation. 

z. Military Aid. To assist in watching rail¬ 
ways, water supply, and telegraphs; to put Re¬ 
serve men io (ouch with their respective depdts; 
to assist in finding suitable recruits for the 
National Reserve; to get together local guides 
and men not militarily trained who are yet useful 
shota; and \o organise the local supply of horso.s 
and motot vehicles—in short, to do anything 
that the irulitary authorities consider can use¬ 
fully be done by civilians to help the forces of 
His Majesty. 

3. Ambulance, etc. To assist the Red Cross 
So^iy in the organisation of ambulance, first 
aid, and nur^ng. 

4. Relief. To organise relief for needy cases, 
co-ordinatlfig all charitable agencies, and keep¬ 
ing in touch with the Poor Law authorities so 
as to avmd overlapping. 

Steps would, of course, have to be taken to 
co-ordinate the work of raghbouring com¬ 
mittees. Possibly, on the lines of the Assoda- 
tion of Helpers, founded by Mr. W. T. Stead, 
you, Sir, may be able to get in touch with per¬ 
sons in every part of the country who would 
undertake, if such dire emergencies arose, to 
move the local authorities to ^e these needful 
steps. 1 am, Yours truly, 

Henry E. Bannard. 

Littlevrick Lodge, Nr. Maidenhead, Berks. 



LANGUAGES AND LETTER-WRITING 


T he Revue UnivtrsiUiire for March coo- 
tains a very ioformtog chapter on " Les 
grands mail res ctlesgnmds couranta dc la 
litt<Sraturc fraji?aisc modenw '* by M. Tcrrin and 
an article upon '*Lcs nssislanls etrangers." M. 
Weill hnds that, with all the goodwill in the 
world, the strange young assistant Icuchcrs arc 
very unhappy and return home dissutisfted. 
** Why? ’’ he asks, and replies that it is often the 
fault of the French “ head," who is neither so 
cordial, so careful, nor so sympathetic as he ought 
to be. On the other bund, ibe young people often 
think too mucli of tlicnisclves. lake themselves 
too seriously. This is the counsel he would 
advise iltc ‘‘PfQviseur” to give. *‘You arc 
going to pass a year in the middle of professors 
and pupils whose methods oi study are quite 
different to your own. not judge prema¬ 
turely a system appropriate to a people wlK>m 
you do not yet understand. Uc reticent and 
modest. Show yourself willing to help. Little 
by little you will begin to impress ihe icachers 
favourably nnd through them I he inhabilanu 
of the town. Much depends upon the tact you 
exercise. Seek to make yourself welcome and 
u> leave a good opinion l>ehind you"—advice 
which :dl parents nnd guardians should give lo 
iho^ wliom they arc sending abroiid to study. 

Les Langucs Modcrncs" has an amusing 
jincc<lote about Bernard Shaw's play, "You 
Never Can Tel!," which Figaro translates thus: 
" II ne fuul jamais dire." 


ESPERANTO. 

TltB columns of The Morning Post for some 
days in March were opened to llic SlmpliBcd 
Spelling Movement. Professor Rippmaon con¬ 
tended that " English must be the international 
language; it is not in accordance with facts to 
say that it is extremely difficult for foreigners 
to learn, and that if the obstacle of the Incon¬ 
sistent spelling that affords no sure guide to 
the pronunciation were removed, it would be 
extremely easy." Perhaps the simplest answer 
to this is the testimony of a highly cultivated 
Frenchman, who wrote: "Do not change 
your spelling on any account. Your words are 
so often internaticmal that we can follow them 
with the eye. It is your pronuociatioQ which is 
at fault. Change that and we shall indeed 
rejoice." 

Here are a few words in Amplified spelling U> 
emphasise his pdnt 

Jerwrsiihonx tu cum wil lone bac on our present 
fpetlng az an irMhonal foil, as we ov ludai looc on 
the treatment ov priaoiurr. 


Would not an ordinaiy Frenchman flounder 
over this? 

Mr. Cameron urged th.al there arc serious ob¬ 
jections to English as .nn in 1010.11 tonal language 
from the point of view of other nnliomJities, 
who would certainly demur to Knglish-spraking 
nations having the privilege of doing without 
the study of foreign tongues, whilst they were 
luindicapped by Iviving to learn their own nnd 
English. Docs Professor Rippmann think, he 
asks, that Russian and Austrian, Armenian and 
Rulgar working folk will learn English in order 
to communicate each with tlie oth(*r? Is it of 
English people only that he is thinking? He 
naturally contends tluit the use of Es(>cranlo for 
international purposes is not only a preventive 
of waste of time, but also of advuntage 
politically. 

Mr. Felix Moschclies, Ihe PrcHukmt of ihe 
London Esperanto Club, attained his Mglvtieth 
year in March last. Iking also Prcshlcnt of the 
Jr.lertiationnl Arbitration Society, (lie <linner, 
arranged in his honour at the Savoy Mold w'ns 
.nttended by many interesting personalities, nnd 
then, ax :i1ways, he took advantage of the* oppor¬ 
tunity to preach the value of Esperanto from a 
peace point of view. 

The Ninth Universal Congress of Esperanto 
will take place this year in Bern during the 
wvek beginning wdth tlic 24lh of August. The 
cost of the Congress card is 12s. 5 d., and as tlic 
money thus provided is utilised for the enormous 
expenses of the organisation of such a gathering, 
it is !x^d that :is many as possible will send in 
their .allegiance to the Congress nt once. Let¬ 
ters and post-cards should be sent lo the 
Komitato de la Esperanto-Kongreso, Bern, 
Switzerland. Subscriptions go to the Kantonal- 
bank von Bern, Bern, Switzerland. 

The sixth British Congress will take place at 
Whitsuntide as usual. Tills year Ibe authorities 
.at Eastbourne are offering ihcir town as a con¬ 
venient gatltering place. The mei'ting o])cns 
on Saturday. Moy 10th, and thiTe will after¬ 
wards Ik various (kdightful cxeur^ons lo Peven- 
sey, Hastings. Lewes, even prob.ilily so for as 
Rouen. The lion. Secretary is John P. Nix, 
Esq., 2, Terminus Road, Eastbourne, .and it 
would be w'cll to write about lodgings at once, 
as, being Whitsunthle, naturally the town is 
expected to Ik very full. 'I he tariff runs from 
5;s. to I os. r>d. per day. Tlic Congress ticket Ts 
2s. 6d. 

Ck^oncI Robinson, who has for many months 
busied himself in ihe organisation, hopes with 
reason that this will be the most successful of 
all the Congresses. 



TOPICAL ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 

ArmJ^i X 

The Mil^ry Orgamsaiion of the British Colonies* 
by A. de Tor 16 , " Quesiiocis DlplomatiquL*s/' 
March x6. 

The MUiiary Conspiracy, by hlarxkr, *' Fort* 
nightly Rev/* ApnJ. 

The Or Ills in the P'reoch Army, by C. Humbert, 
'* Grande Rev,** March lo. 

New Military Organisation in Pranoe. by Raibcrti. 
** Rev, de Paris/* March i and j$. 

The Armament Race amt its Latest Developments, 
\ry J. EUla Barker, Fortniginly Kev/* Ap<il. 

MtUtary Reform in Belgium, 1909 and 1913, by 
Comte F. de Grunne, *' Kev. 06 n 6 rale/' March. 

AvUtlaa, Balloealag, etc.: 

The Future of Aviation, by H. I*. Wyatt, '* Nine> 
Oeenth Cent/' April. 

Aeronautical Process, by J. D. Fulkrton, 
United Service jour/* March. 

The German Anti-Airship Oime, by O. T. C., 
" Westndnster Rev/* April. 

Our Peril horn Above, by C. Grohomc-White and 
K, Harper, ** National Rev/* April, 

Aerial Armaments, by T. F. Farman, ** Black* 
wood's/* Aivil. 

Ce*epsrstlve Meveaeat: 

T]ie Progress of Co^>pcratlon In India, by N. C. 
Mehta, ** Modern Rev/' March. 

Delettce, NstleatJ: 

How con England be preparrd for Dctence against 
possible Attack, by C^ardinnl Bourne, *' Nine¬ 
teenth Cent,** April, 

The Intcmnl Condition of Great Britain in Time 
of Ww, by .S. L. Murray, Ninetrmth Cent/' 
April. 

A Cay Creed of National Deloncc, " World's 
Work,** April. 

Citlsenship and Duly, by Earl Roberts. '* Nation.al 
Rev,*' April. 

Finance: 

States as Dankers, by R. G. l-6vy, “ Rrv. dcs 
Deux Mondes," March i. 

Hanaing Problans: 

The Housing Quc^Ion in P.nris, by Kon6 Moutin, 
" La Revue," March x. 

Inanrance. National: 

The Insurance Laws and Ihe Case of the Poor in 
Germany, by R. Wisscll, " S<walisti»chc 
MonaUhefte," March 13. 

Ireland: 

Federal Home Rule and che Gevemroent of Iro- 
Und' Bill, by Lord Charnwood, " Nmeleenth 

’ Cent/' April. 

A Nation In Ireland, by Darrell j'iggis, " Forum.** 
March. 

Home Rule, by the late Justin McCarthy. 

" ^gllsh Rev/' April. 

LtbodV Froblasa: 

The Mlnii^um Wage Question In England, by 
Abbi G. Uenyi " r 4 Gdndrale,*’ March. 


Compulsory Arbitration in labour Disputes fin 
Australia, by F. Schooo, ** Preusslsche Jahr- 
bueber/' March. 

Land Qaestlen: 

The Promised Land, by L. A. Atberley-Jooes, 
" Nmcteenth Cecu/' April. 

The Land En9uiry*-aAd After, by F. E. Green, 
" English Rev." April. 

Liberalism and the Land, by Sir W. Ryland D. 

Adkins, ** Contemporary Rev," April. 

A Bird's-Eye View of the l.aod Question, by 
Richard Higgs. " WrsteniAsM* Rev." April. 

ParUameaUry: 

Cabinet Tyranny, '* World's Work," April. 

Chaos of Urlilsh Politics, by S. Braoks, " North 
Amer. Rev," March. 

Seven Yours of Liberal Government, by P. Morrell, 
*• Coniempurary Rev," April. 

Sscitl Qseatloaa: 

11m .Social Data of Rudicalism, by W. H. 
Malluck. " Nineteenth Cent," April. 

Tarifl Rtloroi: 

What Might Have Been: A l^'iscal Puaxic, by W. 
T«ncr, " Westminster Rev," April. 

Waaea: 

Personality, the Family, and Society In the Woman 
QueMKMt, by Dr. G^irud BMiinicr, and Rrply 
by h'r.nu A. Schclknbi^g, *' Preussische Jalir- 
biicber," March. 

The Scarlet Woman, A. G. Spencer, " Forum," 
March. 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

Ferelgo and lolernatloBal Affairs: 

IIm H^irupcstn Situation, by Former Diplomatist, 
" Deutsche Rev." March. 

Is Europe preparing for War? by Claude, " I^ 

Revw.'* March 15. 

IIm TJireatcsuxl Storm, by Commander de 
Ihomasoun, " Questions Diplomatique," 
March 1. 

Africa: 

I'hc Native Question ki French North Africa, by 
J. Alaude, *• Grande Rev,** March 10. 

I'Im Moroccan Protectorate, by Arm.'Ute, " Ques¬ 
tions Diplomati<|ucs," March 1. 

AuBtria»fSBDgar7: 

Imi^kilism ofwl the Kationalily Principle, by A. 
von Mori, " Oestecreichischc Rundschau," 
Marcli t$. 

Hungarian Interests and the Balkan Crisis, by A. 
Sauztde. " Questions Diplomatiques," March 16. 
Balkaa Stales, etc. (see also Auscrla-'Hungary. 
Turkey); 

TheOrrsit Powers and the Balkan Wv, by Dr. B. 

Ckmenti, " iMutsche Rev," March. 

The Bulgarian Victory, by Comfuandcr P. Mahon, 

" Rev. del Deux Mondes." March 1. 

The People of Thrace, by Tsorigradskfi, " Ques¬ 
tions Diplon\atiques," March 1. 

The Delimitation of Albania, by Transylvanus, 
" Oefterreichlsche Rundschau,*' March 1. 



TonCALCA»T!CtES]^m IHEiPERlOmCALS. 


Fiji A/G]llpel«go, b; R. Uujjel. Questim Dt^ 
matjque^/' March i. 

Fraflce: 

The Presidents of the French Republic, by F. 

VeuUkpi, “ Rev. G<n6ro1c»" March. 

Fpan« *«ikl her Algerian ProWeui, by P. Millci, 
*' Nineteenth Cent,*' April 
The Presidency of the French Republic, by J. W. 

Cams’, " North Amer. Rev," March. 

Public Ownership in France, by P. 

Beaulieu, “ North Amer. Rev/* Marcli. 

French Cokini.*iI Policy since jS'^o, by Le ^tvrc ck* 
Vilers, “ Nouvclle Rev,'* Maivh i. 

Tariffs and Frnjwo-.Anierican Friendship, bv V. M. 
Goblet, *‘ U Rcvix*,’* March 15 . 

Qsrmaiiy: 

Coniincntal Gcrmti ny. by K. I Fullmer, “ Stiakdis. 

tische Moonlshcfte,” March xj, 

*1 he Jesuit laiw and the LilMraU, by A. Erdmunr*, 
bosiallstische Monutshefte/* March 13 . 

The Guelph Question, by William Marlin, *' C<irre- 
spundam/' March lo. 

Greece: 

AchievenxsrUs and Hopcft of rbc Greek Nation, by 
A. Devine, " Nineteenth Cent.** April. 
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India: 

Royal Commission on the Indian Public Service, by 
Sir W. Wedderburn, ** Con temp. Rev,” April. 

The Educational Policy of the’ Government of 
India, by Sir A. H. ll. Fraser, “ Contemporary 
Rev,** April. 

PaBiaa Caaal: 

San Frnncjsro and Panama, by Pix^f. E. von Dry* 
galski, " Deutsche Rev,” March. 

penis: 

Some A^cls of (he Persian OiM^lkm. liy M. P. 
Price, *” Contemporary Rev,” April 

Tarfcey: 

The Future of ilw Turkish FbumecR, by Mehmed 
DJavid Bey, ” UeuCftchc Krv,” March. 

Today in Turkey, by F. McCuIUjcIi, ” British 
Kev,” April 

TurJw'y'a ArIvic Problem, by If. Vivian, *‘ Fori- 
iiighlly Rev,*' April 

*J‘he Pr^lern of Asia Minor, by O. von (lerKloer, 
” Oesteireicbitichc KundRcliau.” M.in*h 15 . 

I'fcnrh Interests in Syria, bv ('J. Poignant, 
''Questions Diplomaiiques,” March r and 16 . 

Usited States: 

Woodro^' Wilson, by T. St .am on, ” Rev, des 
Deux Mondes.” March 15 . 

Tariffs and Franco-Amer lean Kricitdship, by Y, M, 
Goblet, ” La Revue,** March 15 , 
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DIARY FOR MARCH 


EVENTS OP TBB MONTH 

Mgy ch 1,—Turkw placed hvrwU in tJie 
hands qI tho Powers ior the 
conclusion of peace. 

Nine additional seats allottcfl to 
the Transvaal by the Dclinir* 
tation Committ^ nppointcil 
under the Act of Uniun. 

Huilding of two liatticdups in* 
stead of one pawed l;y tl>c 
American Senate. 

a.—Ainnan Port beau kilUxI at Avord. 

Anti'Govemincnt plot disclosed 
in Constantinople. 

3, ^Dockers’strike at (iarston, bc«;un. 

Fire disMter at Swawscy, Cwb. 

Parade of 5,000 Suflra^ts at 
Wasliingtoa. 

4. ^Tabkt to Warren IInstlngs placed 

in Woatimnster Hall. 

New Ucgulatioru dealinjc with 
Home and l'oreii;o aircraft 
imtiieO by the Home Ofiice. 

Decision of the Ffrncb Ccmndl 
to rvtura to thrve years' service. 

German torpedo-boat 5 1?8 ram¬ 
med and sunk by cruiser 
Yortk nuu llcligoland ; 70 
drowned. 

Diecunsion in the Union Mouse of 
Aeecmijly on South Africa and 
the Im|>cnal Navy. 

Inavikuration of I>r. Woodrow 
Wilson us l^csidrflt of tlic 
Unit^ States. 

Rear-Admiral l*a(ey appointed 
to the command of t)^ Aus¬ 
tralian Fleet. 

3 —Aviator England killed at Salis¬ 
bury llom. 

Conflict between Creeks and 
Hulgarious at NighU. 

Opening of the Legislature in 
Newfoundland. 

President Wilson's Cabinet con- 
ftnnGcl by the Senate. 

0,—London County Council Triennial 
Election; 07 Mania pal Kc* 
formers, 50 Progressives and 
oitc Lalviur Member returned. 

French Army Bill introduced. 

Seftor Merry del Val appointed 
Spaainh Ambaaaador in London 
in ))Jacc of Seftor do Vilb* 
Urrutia. removed to Pahs. 

Romanoff Tercentenary cclcbra* 
bofis begun in UuAKia. 

Snrr^er of Jaiuna to the Crows 
l*rincc of Greece. 

Resolution in favour of con- 
sditation with the Imperial 
GnvcinmfQt on Nuval Defence 
passed by the Unioa Parlia¬ 
ment of South Africa. 

Mr. ^Stephen Leech appointed 
Mimster- Pknipoteat^^ to 
Cuba. Hafb asa Dommlca. 


7.—Suffrage Reform Rill adopted by 
Lower House in Hungary. 

Mr. N. E. Mack amoint^ Amen- 
can Afflliajttador in Vienna ; 
and Mr. F.C. Peaficld appointed 
Amerkan .^mbaMadorio Rome. 

Rev. W. T. R. Hayter appointed 
Dean of Gibraltar. 

S.S. Aiym CAtite caplodcd in 
RaUimore Harbour while load¬ 
ing dyiuiffiitc: many killed, 
h.—Settlcroc’it of the Midland RniL 
way dispute by the rdnsis'c- 
ment of Guard Richardson. 

Soo engiueen in tbe Southampton 
dockyards struck work. 

lo.^State opening of Parliainent by 
the King and Quccu. 

SauDiIertun ami Cruxley Green 
stations fired by Suffragists. 

Strike of " hired skilled ” work 
men at Devonpnrt 

Expkiaioa at Nobors dynamite 
works, Ardeer; 7 killed. 

Centenary of tbe War of libera- 
tK»o in Germany. 

Itl.^Major the Hon. G. P. Stanley 
appointed Oppouition Wliip. 

Record hoght of over 19.000 ft. 
attained by aviator INmyoa 
near Veraailka. 

Provincial elections in Spain. 

Demobihsatioii of troops on the 
irontief agreed to 1^ Austn^ 
Hiingory and Russia. 

M. Lnpukio. exile in Sberia, 
pardoned and reinstated. 

1 2 . ^ 1 'oundatioo stone of CanlicrTa 

laid by Lord Denman. 

13. —Navy Estimates piyvi*hng 

£4' .300.300 for 19« 3*4 »*‘cd. 

AntiuuDcrmvot of retirement oI 
Aduural Sir IVrcy Scott. 

Fii^t meeting of the new London 
County ^undl; Mr. Cyril 
G)l)b elected Chairman. 

14. —Tariff Reform League Coniercoce 

at Caxton Hall. 

Middle West and Southern States 
nf America devastated by a 
c3*cloQic Sturm ; 51 killed. 

15. ^Army Ratimaifg providing 

£29.220,000 for 1913*14 issued. 

Oj^ing of tbe New Kcaervoir 
at Cbingford by the King aad 
Queeu. 

Budget for I9t3 passed by the 
French Chamber of Deputief. 

Review of French troops; l^eai* 
dent PdnearA present. 

Peace proposals of tbe Ralkan 
Allies declared by the P ow er s 
to be impractical^. 

Budget passed by tbe Japanese 
Diet. 

Adloumaeot of the Navy Bill 
(jOnunittw in the Cnoadian 
Parliaasot. 


16.—Socialist DemonstxatioD against 
Armament Crasc at Pr^-SsJnt- 
Gervais. France 

Aviator Mcrder killed at Am- 
bArieu. France. 

ly.^Publication of correspondence 
between Mr. CburcniU and 
Mr. Borden relating to the 
building of battlMbips in 
Canada. 

16.—Deputations from the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee of the 
Trade Onion C/ingrcHs received 
by Mr. ilorbert Samuel and 
Mr. Sydney Buxton. 
Resignation of M. Brland and hii 
Cabinet owing to defeat on 

n rUonal reprwntatioa. 

r extraordinary credits 
approved by Budget Committee 
of French Chamber; amount 
reduced from £20,000.000 to 
£t6.Boo.ooo. 

Asaaasinntioo of the King of 
the Hellenes by AIcko Schinas 
at Salonika. 

Decision of tbe Chinese Republic 
to break off correspundcnce 
with Mongolia. 

t^.^^onipulsory liquidation of the 
l^nvian Amaaon Company 
Jwlgment for the plaintiffs in 
tlw Marconi Liiiel Action 
brought by Mr. Herbert 
Samuel and Mr. Rufus l&*iacs 
agaixvvt the Maim. I’^iis. 

Strike of London Taxicab Drivers 
ended; Aurrender of com¬ 
plies. 

Livingstone Centenary celebrated. 
Airman Primaveii drowned at 
Lugano, and Airman Moreno 
killed at Somma Lombardo. 
Indian Conspiracy Bill passetl by 
Legislative Council, J^ihi. 
Withdrawal of the American 
Group from tbe Dcgotiations 
rt»(pectjng the Chinese Loan. 
20.—Trade Union Congreas Deputa¬ 
tion on National Education 
received by Mr. PeaAO. 
Parliamentaiy paper givii^ the 
strength of the chief Navies of 
the world published. 

Lady White's house at Engle- 
field Green fired by Suffragists. 
Sung Cheao-Jen, ex-Mi&ist^ of 
Education in China, shot at 
Shanghai. 

Resignation of Mr. Huntingdon 
Wilson, Amcpcan Assistant- 
Secretary of State. 

21.^Release of Miss Sylvia Bank- 
hurst from Holmay Prison 
on znedical grounds. 

Flight of Airman Pierre Venier 
from Famborougb to Hendon ; 
54 miles in 19 minuts*. 
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Fonn&tioQ oi Kew Preaub Uiois- 
try by M. Barthoo. 

King CoiMtantioe took tba oath 
to the Constitution at Athens ; 
mignation of the Cabinet not 
accepted. 

Several Southern States in 
America devastated by a tor* 
noJo ; two towns d^tjoyed 
and many Uvefl lost. 

2i .—Strike oi bakers ein|j|oyed liy 
Messrs. Lyons begun. 

Wortliing practically de* 

•tXntyed and other damage done 
by stnrm in England. 

Joint Note oi the Powers pre* 
sen ted to the Allied StAtr:« 
giving conditions oi mediation. 
All'Xndia Moslem League C^o* 
fcrencc at Lucknow. 

Manifesto jmblUbed by Sir Wib 
Irid Laurier on the attitude i*! 
the OppositlOD to the Navy 
BiU. 

S3.~l)ei4sion in favour of a General 
Strike to begin on April 14 th 

E iasscd by the Labour Party 
A>ngrcM in liniaeeU by 1.31$ 
to 13. 

Austro-Hungarian Note presented 
to Montenegro ro(|ncK(ing the 
HUMpcnslon of tho bombanl* 
meat of Scutari until the civil 
population bad left. 

StatOfi in tho Middle West of 
America devastated by a tor* 
nado; hundreds killed. 

2 /\.—Conferences of ln<lcpondcnt 
Labour l*arty and United 
Kingdom Postal Clerks' Aaso* 
ciation opened at Manchester. 
Conference of Natioaol Union of 
I cAchcrs opened at Weston* 
Huper-More. 

Conference of Shop Asaixtanta. 
Warehousemen and Ckrks 
openetl at Newcaatle-OQ-Tyiir. 
Mr. 1. j. O'Brien appointed l^d 
Chancellor of Ireland. 

Notes presented to Monteoegro 
by the Russian and Italian 
Governments requesting ces¬ 
sation of firing at Sentari until 
the civil population had left. 
Protest to the Powers by Monte* 
negro that the Anstrian de* 
* ‘mands were a breach oi nea* 
trality: firing at Scutari to 
cease for s days to permit 
non-combatonta to depart. 
Surrender of Djavid Pasha with 
13.000 men to the Servians on 
ti^ banks of the Skumbi. 

S3.—Sir Rufus Isaacs gave evidence 
before the Coousittee. 

Anti-Home Rule demonstrations 
in Ulster. 

Declaration of Policy of the 
New French Uinist^ read in 
the Chamber and Senate; Vote 
of Confidence carried by taj 
to jfia; aoo refrained from 
voting. 


EnonaoDS damage caused by 
fiooda in the United States. 

3fi.«*-Report oi the Cnstance Com¬ 
mittee on Naval Edneation 

iMued. 

Formation of the British League 
for the support of Ulster and 
the Unioa announced. 

Occupation of the town of 
Tchataldja by the Bulgariana 
reported. 

Fall of Adrioimi^; Sbukri Pasha 
surrendered to General Ivanolf 
after a siege of 155 days. 

Pefusal of Eased Fwia to rocog- 
nise the Montenegrin armistice. 

ay. Opening of the IntemationAl Geo* 
grai^ucal Congress at Home. 

M.nrtial Law declared at Dayton. 

28. Sir Kufus Isaacs concladM his 
evidence before the Marconi 
Committee, and was succoodeO 
by Mr, Lloyd George. 

Railway collision at Marylebone; 
1 killed. 

Guo|)owilcr explosion at Pitsea; 
3 killed. 

Airnsn liressord killed at Ver* 
dun. and Airmen Tokuda an<1 
Kimura hilled at Tolrio. 

Mabmud MukhCar l^ha ap* 
pointed Turkish Ambassador 
In Berlin. 

Note of Power s to Montenegro, 
giving decision as to Albenian 
frontlet. 

King Ferdinand entered Adri- 
anople. 

Rev, If. B. Itick c fstcth Durtaat 
appointcil lUsbop of Laltore. 

21). Pr. W. L. Page appointed Ameri¬ 
can Ambassador in London. 

Text of German Army Dill 
issued. 

Refussd of Montenegro to accept 
the Powers' dvcisioa with re¬ 
gard to Sentari. 

31. Evidence of Mr. Lloyd George at 
Marconi Inquiry, 

Burial of LonJ Wolsetcy at St 
Paul’s. 

Bombardment of Scutari re¬ 
sumed. 


SPEECHES 


March 3.—BIr. G. Bernard Shaw, at 
nford. on the Middle Clasass. 

4.^Lord Roeeboy, at Edinburgh, 
on Insurance. 

Resident at Washiogton, 

on Democratic Govtfnment 

5 •—Ths Kaiser, at Bremen, on 
Patriotic Duty. 

7.-—Lord Willosgb^ de Broke, at 
Biimangham. on Toryism, 
to.—General Betbone and Major 
Cortis. to the Football Asso- 
datkm CooncU. on National 
Service. 

If.—Sir George Rdd, at the White¬ 
hall Rooms, on the Evolution 
of the British Empire. 


Earl Roberts, at the Whitehall 
Hnoins. on National Defence. 

—Prince Lit hnowsky, at tho White* 
liall Rooms, bn Trade and 
Foreign I'obcy. 

Sir IVrcy Scott, at the Whitehall 
Ruoms, on the Navy. 

Lord Charles Ik-reidoril. at l^rts* 
mouth, on National Hehmce. 

13. —Mr, AuAten CliainKtlain, at HoK 

lx>rn Hall, on Unionint Unity. 

14. —Mr. Auiitcn ('Iu>m 1 >er]ain, at the 

Connaught Kogms, on UnionlHt 
l\>licy. 

Lord Roberts, nt WijlverhaRii> 
too, on National Oefence*. 

M. Guechnif, nt Suli.t, un Uul* 
gahan l^oUcy. 

i«.—Blr. J. A. rcosc, at She (field, on 
the liducation Uill. 

Mr. Bryan, ot Washington, on 
the Lords and Horne Rule. 

ly.^Mr. Asquith, to the Trade Uuiun 
lX*]>utatJon, on (ho National!* 
aaliun of f^and soil Railw^. 

Lord Cursoii, to the Uoyal <*ro* 
graphical Society, on Living* 
stone. 

Lord Grey, at Benwell. on Iho* 
portional Kcprescutatioa. 

15. —Bishop Hicks, Mr, Bernard Sliaw 
and otherM, at Kings way UalU 
against the forcible seeding 
ot Suttrngint imsunem. 

Mr. Bonor i-aw, at Manchester, 
on Unionist Unity. 

tg,_Mr. Ma^tvntuin, lO tho Trade 
Union Denutution, on Insur* 
ante and uuusl Labourers. 

Mr. Rochiort Maguire, at Sshs- 
bury, Rliodesia, on the Policy 
of the HriUsh South Africa 
Company. 

23.—Oiptain Fahcr. at Andover, on 
British Naval Defence. 

Lord Halilanr, at Weston-anfier- 
Mare, on Education. 
sO.—Sir J<ihn Cockfaarn. to the 
Teachers of Manual Training, 
on Manual Traiuing. 

Mr. F. E, Smith, at Liverpool, 
on Tariff Reform, 

37.—Lord HaUlaur, at Caxton Halt, 
on National Defence. 

29.—Lord Haldane, at the London 
Univorsiry, on Secondary Edu¬ 
cation. 

Lord Derby, at Manchester, on 
the Unionist Party. S' 

Mr. Chnm|> Clark, in New York, 
on Torifi Revision. 


22.' 


HOUSE OF LORDS 


March 7.—Consideration of Commons' . 
reasons for disagreeing with 
Lords' Amendment to Trade ' 


Unions (No. 3) Hill. * 3- ' *■ 4 
Discussion on Scottish TeaT 


pcrtftce bill. 

Several Bills oesooted to. and 
Parliament prorogued, 
lo.-^ew Session opened by King 



: ipMch from tlM St&teaMit on BtlkM ASiir* by 9.—A* A5. 

throne. Sir Edward Grey. Ro)||at Hliltoo, nagtr, ^3. 

AddioM ia reply, xaoved by X^otd a6.^^ p propriation BiU in coouaittee ; Fraade Korbay, ^niicun, 66. 
AbeHonway and aecoaded by auspeasion of BCr. Bloore and Sir John Smaloian Smith 

Lord Aabton of Hyde; and Sir A. Idarkhaa. Attr«d Picard. 69. 

apeechea by Laaadowne Naval Sutement by Ur. ChuT' to.—Canofl Chriatopher. 9a. 

M and Lord Cnwe. chill. Couoteaa of Euatoo. 

ty.—Second readi Of of several Railway ty.—Third rending of Appropriation Pr. Tate. 86. 

Bills. Dill. T. H. Thornton^ 80. 

id.—Royal AsMut to Appropriation Navy Estnaatea. Prince Hobeslobe • Langenburg 

Bill. 2$.—Navy Eatiinates. 61. 

ji.^^avy Eatimatea; furtber stato^ ii.—Viscount Tredegar. 83. 

BOU8B OP COMMONS meat by Ur. Churchill. Pastor Jathoi of Cologne, 

darch 6.—Railway^ (No. i) Bill; Con* ts.—AdoUnl Sir A* Douglas, 70. 

aideration of Lor^' amend- J. F. Wilkinson. J.P., 70. 

ment; time Limit struck out. BY-ELECTIONS Ludwig Delbrilck. 53. 

CoiuMd««ton of l^rtl.' if„ch |8,—K.!!.d«l: Owia* to the S'- 

metiia to Trade Unions (Ho. 2) .«i oip 1 • i.v 14.^Mra. Michael Smith, joumalut. 

KU- . Sn w^^hid/Xurt: ^ Prince ^IgoruU ?*. 

7.—Paruament prorogue<l. r y/ Weston Baron &bro de Stempel. 

10. —New session opened: KingV find UI.4161 < 5 —Bishop Ingge. of licbfiold, 73. 

speacb read, and Add/MM in ^ SomerveU HsTwhJto (Mark Ruthei 

reply moved by Mr. 0 . Collins n \ ' ’ « /at, ford), 84. 

and seconded by Mr F. Me- .l*rioce A. A. Ucvcp. 74* 

Laren : speeches by Mr. Bonar t.,* n cSi 16.—-Sir R. Nicholson. 86. 

Law. Mr. Asquith and other*. . j. . ^ 17.—Andrew Chalto, publisher. 72. 

11. —Debate on the Address resumwl; iJnughton-I^Spnog : Owing to 1. H. Fitshenry, F.S.A.. 77. 

discuision on relief of local llw d»th of Mr. R. Ooneion 18.—('peaeral Andrd. 75. 

taxation and on land valuation. • h®ld, Resull; King George ^ Greece. 67. 

rs.— Debate Oft the Addrees continued ; ??' Z ^ ..VI I9-— John Thomas, harpist, 87. 

discusftion on the misuse oi 4 * 8 **? 10,—w, Ayerst Ingram, artist, 58. 

the Parliament Act, House of ^ Houae Viscount Lifford, 7b. 

Lords Reform, etc. (Lab,) ... ... 4.165 ^t. —R, A. Gamboa. Mexican Consu 

13—Debateon the Address continued : _ . . ~~ in Madrid. 

Labour Amendment advocating L majority Over U. 2.123 45._Maior-Geii«nl Sir Frederick Ca 
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“ WE HAVE THE MEN, WE HAVE THE LAND,” BUT-! 


Great BritaiR cununues her dependence on foreign food supplies ; ar the same time the exports her 

skilled tgriculturito by the thouttnd to l^dt across the toss. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


The Progress of the World. 


London. May 1913. 
Unable to prevent the 
Th^ ^luiDpb war, powerless to con- 
ifae Qr«4ii fowmn. Uol it, and impotcnt 

to end it, the Great 
Powers of Europe liave at last succeeded 
in securing a triumph. They collec¬ 
tively and unanimously were able to 
force 300,000 Montenegrins to relin¬ 
quish the town of Scutari, although 
they were not able to prevent the 
capture of that town. This great 
achievement of the united diplomacy 
of Europe must have brought joy into 
the Foreign Offices of the varioiis Great 
Powers, who at the eleventh hour see 
their prestige completely rehabilitated 
by the successful accomplishment of the 
Herculean task of coercing Montenegro. 
In this country, and in France and 
Russia, there is a very real sympathy 
for Montenegro, and a great regret that 
it should have been found necessary by 
those in authority to take from Monte¬ 
negro the spoils of war in order to add 
to a nebulous Albania an impossible 
capital. Credit must be given to those 
statesmen in Vienna who were able to 
bring this country, or rather the British 
Foreign Minister, to a point where he 
practically pledged him^f that Scutari 


should belong to Albania, and then 
played upon this pledge in order to 
make him do all the dirty work of* 
coercing Montenegro. 

Although with the cap-^ 
ture of Scutari the war' 
between the AlUed'; 
Powers and Turkey is' 
actually at an end. and although the' 
Ambassadors’ Conference has triumphed 
in its resolve that Scutari shall belong 
to Albania, there are still many thorny 
questions and much delil)eration before, 
peace can be assured. The text of the 
Treaty of Peace between Turkey and 
the Allied States was drafted in Downing 
Street, and will, after the approval of 
the various Cabinets, be handed to the 
interested parties, so that they may* 
know what they have been fightinfd 
about. The document contains tl^, 
following points : " Peace is re-estat^ 
lished between the Ottoman Em^ 
and the Balkan States; Turkej^i 
abandons to the Allied States 
her territories west of the Enos^ 
Midia line; the questions affect¬ 
ing Albania, the Islands, and Moim^ 
Athos have been reserved by the 
Powers; all financial and economic 
questions will be settled by the 
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control, and if the senseless farce of 


Conference which is to meet in 
Paris. In order that the new status 
of Eastern Europe may be complete, 
when the aforesaid general Treaty of 
Peace has been signed, agreements will 
still have to be concluded : (i) Between 
the Powers on the reserved questions; 

(2) between the Allies themselves; 

(3) between each of tlie Allies and 
Turkey; (4) between the Powers, the 
Allies, and Turkey on the economic 
questions.** As will be scon, there is 
plenty of room still for discussion. 
Nothing is more difficult than to arrive 
ftt some real interpretation of what is 
meant by an independent Albania. It 
has been explained that Albania cannot 
be under the suzerainty of Turkey, nor 
do we think that the Turks have any de¬ 
sire for any further bother with Albania; 
they have had enougli expt^rience of 
provinces in which the Great Powers 
4re selfishly interested. It is obviously 
impossible for Albania to be really 
independent since the Albanians have 
no sense of government, and are per¬ 
petually divided amongst themselves. 
Some sort of outside support must there¬ 
fore be provided during tlic earlier 
stages of the new State’s existence, 
pending the final division or destruction 
of independent Albania. The Austrians 
ond It^ians claim to have the right of 
moulding the destiny of the new State, 
and, faithful to his habits. Sir Edward 
Grey has asked these two Po^vers to 
draw up a scheme for Albania. To allow 
the territory to be under Italian and 
Austrian supervision must be fatal to 
any idea of indepwdence, since both of 
these countries would in their own 
larger interests necessarily seize the first 
favourableopportunity to divide Albania 
between wm. If there is to be 


Albania be proceeded with, as we sup¬ 
pose it will be, it is necessary that the 
control shall be one of all the Great 
Powers united, or else all the Great 
Powers interested in the Mediterranean. 

For many years now 
Ebmm'* Russia has always been 

AbdiMtiQo. regarded as a traditional 

friend of the Slavs, 
especially in the Balkan Peninsula. 
Even although she left them in tlie 
lurch time and time again, the South 
SlaN's still retained a pathetic trust in 
Russian assistance in the future. They 
overlooked the fact tliut, whatever 
might be tlie desires and wislics of the 
Russian people, the Russian Govern¬ 
ment, ever inclined to sympathetic 
co-operation witli the autocratic Govern¬ 
ment of Berlin, would alw^ays be ready 
to sacrifice the democratic Balkan 
States. If they had reflected seriously, 
the Servians, Montenegrins and Bul¬ 
garians must have realised tliat never 
would the Autocrat of All the Russras 
encourage undue growth among <lcmo- 
cratic Slavs. However cherished the 
tradition may have been, tlie war that 
has just ended has effectually given it 
its death-blow, since at no point in the 
conflict has Russia done anything for 
her fehow-Slavs, save to use her in¬ 
fluence to coerce them into bowing to 
the will of Berlin, dictated through 
Vienna. That the Southern Slavs liave 
a great future before them is inevitable, 
but that they will look to Russia for 
guidance is improbable; in fact, it 
would be suicidal. In reality this is a 
blessing for the Balkan States, since it 
will teach them that they must stand 
alone and not rely on any outside aid. 
The ending of Russian influence was 
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markedthe issue of an official 
apologia, in which Russia endeavoured 
to explain to the Southern Slavs why 
she was against them rather than for 
them. '* Russia, a great Slav and 
orthodox Power, has never spared sacri¬ 
fices for her brothers, but these latter 
have the duty, sometimes forgotten, of 
respecting the counsels of Russia. The 
Balkan allies have succeeded, but tliis 
success could not have been obtained 
if Russia had not given life to these 
peoples, if she had not assisted tliem 
with her counsels in joy and sorrow. 
Such relations between Russia and the 
other Slav i)eoplcs exclude all difficul¬ 
ties with the nations differing in race. 
Differences of race do not necessarily 
imply antagonism of races. Conscious 
of her absolute right and of her might. 
Russia has no need to pass from anxiety 
to menaces, ^^’lhch are not the true 
expression of tlie force of a people.’* 
But tlic real reason for Russia’s inaction 
is her preoccupation in Asia, wliere she 
has opportunities far greater tlian can 
be gained by co-operation with the 
Balkan States. 

In tlie present uncertain 
R««iM stage of the great war 
Aortria. played to the tuns 

of ** pull devil, pull 
baker,*^ it is interesting to note that so 
far Russia is pleased with the way 
events have shaped themselves in favou0 
of the Slav. Mme. Novikoff has jus 
returned from Russia, and taking a 
reporter into her confidence, said: ** I 
have written in a Moscow paper an 
article entitled ‘ Hands Off ! * in which 
I have reminded the Russian public o 
the attitude taken by Austria when 
Mr. Gladstone made that famous utter 
ance. Our great General Skobelev, at 
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a banquet in Paris, expressed the same 
view. In both cases Austria was obedi¬ 
ent, intimidated, and humbled by these 
great men. How these facts can be 
forgotten by the diplomatic world I do 
not know. How can peoj^lc talk of 
unity in a concert when there is no unity, 
because whatever Austria orders is done? 
Austria is a foolish and cruel despot, 
nothing more. The whole affair is a 
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terrible blow to Russia. People 
assured me that there are more than 
eighteen million Slavs in Austria, and 
that the Vienna Government are there¬ 
fore terribly afraid of the ‘Slavonic 
element." Reading between the lines 
one may be quite sure that the 
Concert of Europe still continues to 
represent as many opinions as natu»n- 
alitics. 

Russia was trusted by 
Tb« the Balkan peoples, al- 

though it was always 
recognised that she was 
v;not disinterested, besides which it was 
believed that racial affinity counted for 
much. The case was different for this 
country. Ever since the time of 
Gladstone the Balkan peoples had looked 
. upon Great Britain as thoir natural and 
purely disinterested friend. It was not 
^fOnly that they looked to her for an 
^example of how to govern, or how to 
•organise administration, but that they 
v'felt sure that the sympatiiies of the 
•^Sritish Government would always be 
tVith democratic communities in their 
^ struggle for greater freedom. Thus it 
/Was that the Balkan War, after its 
'.'successful issue was no longer in doubt, 
presented a unique occasion to Great 
Britain at one and the same time to 
sa'feguard all her interests in Asia and 
ensure peace in Europe. There was no 

✓ 

^ need for Great Britain to do anything 
' save to accept the friendship of the 
Balkan peoples. It would have been 
^ much more than an alliance, it would 
i; have been practically a suzerainty. 

Economically, ftnandally, and militarily 
itbe free peoples of the Balkans would 
(have been an enormous asset to any 
t^tion aspiring to play the r 6 U of 
ntdiceman bi peace. But what do we 


find P Instead of even considering the 
possibility of availing ourselves of this 
proffered friendship, the British Foreign 
Office has lost no chance of following 
the behests of Austria, the Power which 
is the least disinterested and the least 
progressive in the matter. Never again 
can the Balkan States regain their former 
feeling with regard to Great Britain, 
and we will be indeed fortunate if our 
unconsidcred action, culminating in the 
exaggerated pressure at Cettinje which 
led to the abandonment of Scutari, 
does not finally drive our would-be 
friends into the arms of the Triple 
Alliance, and open for the Germans a 
free and easy road to Asia Minor and 
India. It is all very well for those 
responsible for the Ambassadors* Con¬ 
ference to desire to crown their labours 
with the edifying spectacle of the Great 
Powers of Europe crushing the smallest 
kingdom into submission, but it is a 
thousand pities that the vital interests 
of the British Empire should be sacri¬ 
ficed to save the amour ft opre of an 
incompetent Foreign Minister, 

We think that it is of 
8«rTM mud interest to give here 

Boiivi*. some portions of a 

letter received from a 
most authoritative source in Servia, 
dealing with the actual situation be¬ 
tween Bulgaria and Servia, as reflected 
in the Servian capital. He writes as 
follows: " I am very disappointed 

about the Balkan League. wMch will 
scarcely survive the war. We had 
hoped to have been able to present a 
strong and united front against our 
great neighbours, and later, when all 
enmity and outstanding questions had^ 
disappeared, it would have been a great 
power in the development of progress. 
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Everything, however, has been made 
doubtful by the war. The Bulgarians 
aided us in no way, they attached 
themselves limpet-like to the letter of 
.the Treaty, unfortunately worded by 
M. MUovanovitch, and took no heed of 
the moral duties arising out of their 
Treaty. We had to act everywhere 
alone; the Bulgarians think that they 
arc the leaders, and that we should 


us only 20,000 square kilometres. There 
is no equilibrium in tliis. For us there • 
is also the danger that they will leave 
lis directly after the signing of peace,... 
and probably go with the Triple 
Alliance, but cautiously, in order to 
still further gain benefits from Russia. 
ITie line of the Varda river is only neces¬ 
sary for us, not for the Bulgarians. This 
latter ought not to have a frontier with 
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only work for them and help them. 
For this reason they set them^ves to 
work to conquer as much of Thrace as 
possible (this was not foreseen in the 
Treaty, in which only the question of 
Macedonia was touched upon), and they 
thought that they had sent us into 
Macedonia to work for them. Now they 
appeal to the Treaty, and wish to take 
80,000 square kilometres of the con¬ 
quered territories for themselves, leaving 


Albania. We need a common frontier ^ 
with Greece; the regions of West Mace-^. 
donia must fall to us. These regions are I 
inhabited by Macedonian Slavs, having I 
no national instinct, and the BuIgarianSvl 
are only able to show a majority in.at 
few villages. There are ample addi-;| 
tional reasons for the revision of the ^ 
Treaty of Alliance, such as the Servian 
loyalty, the assistance given, and 
especially the continuation of the war 
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so that the Bulgarians should be able 
to take Adrianople with the Servian 
help.” 

The forced cession of 
Th« Putut* Scutari by Montenegro 

iba SoMb«ro has definitely put the 

9lmrt, , z * % 

seal ui>on the natural 
expansion of the Servians of Servia and 
of Montenegro towards the north, since 
it has been decided by the Great Pow.ts 
that they shall not extend towards the 
south. In some ways tliis beneficial 
to the cause of (ircatcr Servia, since 
inevitably their line of progress should 
lie in the direction where there arc great 
masses of their co-nationals, rather than 
into countries where they will have to 
. deal with alien races. The signing of 
the final Treaty of Peace will mark the 
beginning of a serious and systematic 
propaganda amongst the Servians in the 
Du^ Monarchy, with a view to prepar- 
, ing for future action at some propitious 
time. That much propaganda is not 
needed in the present condition of 
Austria-Hungary may be gathered from 
; the fact that, before any idea of a 
campaign against Montenegro was 
: possible in Vienna, it was necessary to 
t suppress all liberty in the Servian 
^ provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
while extraordinary measures were taken 
' in Croatia and Bohemia. Austria’s 
' success to-day brings nearer the fatal 
day when Austria will no longer be a 
' Great Power, but will see her territories 
divided amongst her neighbours, and 
, races which have been artificially 
V separated will be automatically re¬ 
united. Austria’s whole policy, there- 
i'. fore, is devoted towards the prevention 
p of any union of Montenegro and Servia, 
I and she .^vouid willingly have giv^ 
^‘ Scutari to*'‘Montenegro had she bew 

l« 


allowed to enter into and possess the 
Sanjak of Novi Bazar. This being 
impossible, the Austrian stat^men have 
devoted themselves to sowing disunion 
amongst the Balkan League, and it is 
probable that the future will see 
Bulgaria more closely tied to Austria, 
and Roumania, Servia, Montenegro, and 
Greece in friendly relations with Turkey. 

It is very instructive to 
Thi w*y of ibo tum foF a moment to a 
CroM record of the experiences 
of Germany along the 
road of aerial achievement. The history 
of the Zeppelin airsliips is a remarkable 
one, since we find one after the other 
sacrificed in the cause of exi>eriment. 
When we say sacrificed wc should 
rather say risked, since they wore lost in 
attempting greater tasks than would 
ordinarily be demanded of them. Nor 
must it be overlooked that the earlier 
airships were the first large rigid vessels 
constructed and necessarily not perfect. 
Mr. John Leyland recently gave in the 
Tin^s a very interesting record of 
Zeppelin construction and destruction : 
” AU have been built under the desig¬ 
nation of ‘ L.Z.’ No I was experimental, 
and after making tliree flights had to be 
dismantled in 1902. No. 2 was destroyed 
in a storm at Kissleg on the occasion of 
her second flight in January, 1906. No. 3 
is the army airship Z i, whi^ escaped 
the fate of her sisters and has been 
replaced, her successor, built as ‘ Ersatz 
Z 1 ,' having been taken over by the 
War Department on January 25, Zep¬ 
pelin No. 4 perished in bad weather at 
Echterdingen in August, 1908. No. S» 
which was an army airship, Z 2 , was 
destroyed at Weilburg in April, 1910. 
No. 6, a passenger vessel, was burned at 
Oos in September, 1910. No. 7, which 
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was the passenger vessel Deutschland, 
was destroyed by a bad landing in the 
Teutoburger Wald earlier in the same 
year. No. 8, built to replace her, was so 
damaged in coming out of her hangar at 
Dusseldorf, after making three flights, 
that she had to be dismantled, and exists 
no more. No. 9 is an army airship, No 10 
the passenger ^'es5cl Schwahen, and 
No. II also a passenger vessel. Nos. 12 
to 15 are the naval airship L i, the army 
airship ErsaU Z i, referred to above, a 
passenger vessel, and army airship Z 4 
(No. 15), which recently descended at 
Lun6viilc. The last-named is a larger 
vessel than her predecessors—492 ft. 
long, 41 ft. diameter, and 2Z,ooo cu. m. 
capacity, with Maybach engines with an 
aggregate of over 450 liorse-power.'' 
From these facts (Mr Ix?yland con¬ 
cludes) It would appear that Germany 
—excluding the old Z i—has seven or 
eight Zeppelins completed.’* 'flic six¬ 
teenth Z('])|)elin is in a trial stage, wlule 
three more are building and two on 
order for the navy. This seems to indi¬ 
cate German confidence in the Zeppelin. 
It must not be forgotten also that the 
Zeppelin passenger vessels have safely 
accomplished hundreds of voyages and 
carried thousands of passengers. 

At last the police have 
raided the offices of the 
Ped^oe Raid. W.S.P.U.—a Step which 

should have been taken 
months ago. Had poor Socialists, or 
philosophical Anarchists, even hinted 
at the propaganda which has been 
carried out by the militant Suffragettes, 
England would have been too smaU to 
hold them, and had the Temperance 
workers of the coimtry, with greater 
cause, taken in hand the demolition of 
breweries, the Tory Opposition would 



have been galvanised into activity, and 
a million voters in demonstration would 
have shouted in unison: ** The Govern¬ 
ment must go.” As a plain statement 
of fact, if the militants are permitted 
to indulge in arson, Government has 
disappeared, and we are inviting every 
political hooligan to run amok for his 
principles ; the leopard cannot change 
his spots, neither can John Hull suddenly 
believe in reason. The woman’s 
demand for a vote is logical, but where 
is the Statute in England which owes 
its existence to John Bull’s recognition 
of logic ? Every measure passed is a 
half-hearted attempt to satisfy some 
small portion of a vital demand for 
improvement, or, at best, the adjust¬ 
ment of some anomaly which has been 
a byword for generations. If the 
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women can change this, then, verily, 
we may know that John Bull is con¬ 
verted from the old path of compromise, 
and has. indeed, been bom again. 

In our frontispiece this 
Uad month we have cn- 
lb* Pttpit \ * dcavoured to indicate 

the outstanding evil of 
the Land Question, which so far fccms 
to have escaped the attention of those 
patriotic gentlemen whose only cure for 
national ills is Conscription. Owing to 
the dilatory action of our Board of 
Agriculture in enforcing the compulsory 
section of the Small Holdings Act, it is 
as difficult as ever for the small occupier 
to establish himself at home; and, 
judged from the emigration figures, he 
is still forced to the only alternative 
of carrying his skilled labour to the 
Antipodes. Every ship-load of farm 
labourers leaving these sliores increases 
the difficulty of home production, and 
renders this country still more dependent 
upon other nations for the wheat wliich 
could be grown here. This, again, 
means an automatic increase in our 
naval armaments to ensure that the 
town-dweller shall not starve in time of 
war. It is all too foolish for mere 
words. Is it too much to hope that 
some Cabinet Minister may ponder 
these things in his heart ? 

There is no more sig- 
Maibs nificant happening to- 

life Bi»od 1 day than the constant 

and ever • increasing 
drain of the life-blood of the British 
Isles to supply the arterial system of the 
various Dominions. The mother-country 
,is to-day as a human being, with the 
life-ufepd jettii^ forth from a wounded 
artery, unable to do anything, while the 
dnntorg are busy with some minute but 


interesting operation on a big toe nail 
or other equally vital part of the body. 
We do not deny that it may be for the 
salvation of the Empire that the rush of 
settlers leaves these shores every week, 
but we do think that what is life to them 
may well be death to us. Here is land, 
close to the markets, left idle and 
unworked, while thousands of our best 
go to distant lands to do the same work 
in unknown and new conditions. They 
go because there is organised effort to 
make them go, since tlic overseas lands 
need human beings. But is it not 
possible to create at least as much 
organised effort to enable these men and 
women to stay at home and earn a 
Uving ? It would seem possible, if the 
Government were not so occupied with 
other matters, and it is certainly desir¬ 
able that the waste lands of these 
islands should flourish and produce food 
for the inhabitants. 

The King and Queen's 
VbUc visit to Hanley, one of 
Pottos. Arnold Bennett's Five 
Towns, followed a pre¬ 
cedent which made our late King so 
deservedly popular. Nothing but good 
can come from such visits, which 
mark in a very practical way the 
paternal function of kingship. Britons 
have not very much regard for the 
tinsel of high office, but the handshake 
of a King and the smile of a Queen are 
assets of goodwill, the absence of which 
would make public life the poorer, and 
we are glad to see that another tour 
has been arranged for July, when some 
of the industrial centres in Lancashire 
will be glad of the opportunity of show¬ 
ing their affection for King George and 
Queen Mary. In this connection, may 
we suggest to the powers at the Wax 
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Office that if recniitmg is slack a few 
reviews in other parks than the West 
End of London might stimulate volim- 
leering. Conversations with Reserve 
men indicate that they have a very 
real affection for “ the old brigade,” 
and the sight of the King taking the 
salute is to them a very real reward. 
Army conditions have undoubtedly 
changed for the better. 

Despite the maunder- 
ings and useless cross- 
Wirdoit t accusations of the Mar¬ 
coni Committee, it is 
being brought home to the British 
public more and more every day that 
the whole affair has been a tremendous 
bungle and might easily become a 
disaster. To-day, with the report of the 
technical committee on the various 
wireless systems before us, wc are in the 
same position as when the contract for 
a chain of Empire wireless stations was 
agreed up<.)n by the Government a year 
ago. Tlien, as now, the Marconi system 
was the only one suitable or even worthy 
of serious consideration for long distance 
work. Just to please a gang of political 
and other busybodies we have been 
deprived of our wireless chain only to 
find that we must now make a new 
bargain with the Marconi Company to 
secure them at the eleventh hour. And 
our wireless system will now cost us 
more. In tills connection it is astonish¬ 
ing how little we realise the enormous 
spread of wireless in the world. How 
few know that to-day there are 2,624 
radiotelegraph stations in existence, of 
which some 360 are coast stations, 1,352 
on vessels of the mercantile marine, and 
914 on warships ? Worthy of study also 
is the cheapening of cable tolls which 
has been brought about by the advent 
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of wireless. To an Empire such as ours 
there can be few blessings more real 
than cheapness of communication. The 
day of i>enny-a-word cabltjs witliin the 
Empire may come sooner than we 
expect it, but if it docs it will be due 
almost entirely to tlic development of 
the wireless systems. 

Our readers are well 

aware of our lonu-stand- 
UhUr Btoff? . ? tt 

ing support of Home 

Rule for Ireland, and 
its imp>ortance as a real consolidation 
of Imperial interests. 'The raging of the 
Orangeman is unf<jrtunatcly a perma¬ 
nent expression of the feelings of an 
important section of Irishmen, and 
wMe all must regret that sweet reason 
is not enthroned in Belfast, it will be 
well to avoid any step which will 
exacerbate the strained conditions which 
undoubtedly exist in Ulster. We have 
good reason for sajdng that there are 
some 100,000 citizens in the north-east 
comer of Ireland who are taking pains 
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to acquaint themselves with the rudi¬ 
ments of military drill. Many scoff at 
the wooden guns» but business-like 
Birmingham is always ready to fill 
orders, whether for guns or idols, and 
we are not too old to have forgotten 
certain consignments of pianos to the 
Transvaal. We should be the last to 
sound an alarum on these grounds,- 
but unfortunately long ex peri t ace 
engrafts distrust of officials who take 
their salaries and so many other tilings 
for granted. 

The public is insatiable ; 
S^ol«oukflf evidently not satisfied 
uti^iioo. opiKirtunity of 

viewing miles of films 
at the cinemas, the newspapers are 
expected to provide the great B.P. 
with at least one first-class sensation in 
the Law (‘ourts per week, The latest 
example is the Lind-af-Hagcby case, in 
which the fair litigant is duly exhibited 
to an admiring public, and losing her 
case is mulcted in costs, wliich, running 
into some thousiuids of pounds, the 
public is kindly invited to pay. Surely 
it is high time that something was done 
to stop this playing to the gallery; its 
continuance can only lead to the lower¬ 
ing of the prestige of our ('curls of 
Law, and that is alike dangerous and 
undesirable, Members of Parliament 
are fast mending their manners, and 
even the cleverest Cabinet Minister can 
state his case in a speech of some hours’ 
duration, so that one grieves to find so 
clever a representative of her sex as 
Miss Lind-af-Hageby indulging in many 
hours of loquacity, when she could have 
scored a brilliant coup by making a five 
minutes' speech, and leaving it to the 
professional brethren to take hours, over 
what can be better said in thirty 


minutes. Of course, the j uries are bored, 
but they, awed by their unusual 
position, seem to be reduced to the 
paralysis which afflicts automata. 

The Marconi Commis- 
sion has afforded a clear 
insight into the non¬ 
national methods of 
party organisation. Here is a great 
national <]ucstion to be cleared up and 
settled, and we find the members of the 
Commi ssion cons 111 u t ing themselves 
into a miniature House of Commons, 
instead of working unitedly for the 
national goo<l. While independent 
members in any number at Westminster 
will seriously interfere with the smooth 
and machinc-Iikc working of the party 
system, they would ensure a much more 
real expression of national opinion, and 
would also recreate that ])ublic interest 
in the doings of Parliament which to-day 
has lapsed almost entirely from its old 
intensity. To-day the labels of the parties 
mean nothing ; it would be as well to call 
them simply the “ Ins ” and the “ Outs.’' 
Liberalism seems in a fair way to become 
simply bureaucratic liberality, while 
Unionism seems to spell a special ability 
in disimiting its followers by clinging to 
unrcalisable theories. Surely the time 
is fast approaching for a loosely con¬ 
structed national party Imked by com¬ 
mon beliefs in national needs and neces¬ 
sities, but with individual freedom on 
other matters ? 


For such a party it is 
Tbe all-important to find a 
umdmr leader who can lead, and 
who is not tainted with 
party. Happily there is such a leader 
to hand in the person of Earl Grey. 
Here we have one who has all the attri- 
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bates of a leader, with a very highly 
developed national and imperial con* 
sciousness, while he has a position 
politically of perfect independence and 
freedom. He, more truly than perhaps 
any other prominent man of the day, 
has shown himself imbued with the 
desire to have things accomplished, to 
achieve rather than to talk. It is quite 
probable that the prosp>cct of leading 
a national party will seem so little 
desirable to Earl Grey as to be almost 
abhorrent. But we think that his sense 
of his duty to the Empire and the urgent 
need for some St. George to slay the 
devouring dragon of party autocracy 
may make liim reflect several times 
before he turns liis back. 

The conduct of the 
Th« recent strike to compel 
serik*. the granting of an ex¬ 
tended franchise in 
Belgium reflects the greatest credit 
on the workers of that country. That 
nearly half a million of men were 
prepared to undergo privation for 
principle is a most encouraging sign for 
the future welfare and progress of that 
State, and the entire absence of violence 
is an indication of the very real culture 
of its people. The proletariat is surely 
sufficiently handicapped by his cir¬ 
cumstances, and it is adding insult to 
injury to deliberately arrange to exclude 
him from a voice in the government of 
his country, at the same time expecting 
the highest virtues of patriotism. 
Belgium does not stand alone, but 
there is every prospect that the forces 
of reaction in that country have played 
their last card. 
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The cxjH)surc of the 
Macnmoii mclhods of thc umia- 

War Piaoa. Hicnt coiitraclors in Ger¬ 

many is a very distinct 
fcatlier in tlic cup of thc Socitilist. 
Well might Pr. Liehkuocht exclaim: 

A Panama worse than J^mama I ” 
for added to thc moral stigmu is the 
criminality of capitalists to whom 
national prosperity and international 
amity arc but pawns in their own dirty 
game. The Press docs not cc^iiie out of the 
matter with clean hands, for thc omni¬ 
scient editors of many leading publica¬ 
tions could know, if they do nut, what 
strings are being pulled to hoodwink 
the public. The respectable editor who 
plays the party game and subserves the 
moneyed interest is as great an enemy 
of his kind as the war-plotters them¬ 
selves. 'Fhe .Vorgen Post's confession 
that '* Wc will remember that behind 
thc request for patriotic sacrifices 
there is less love of the Fatherland 
than love of high dividends reminds 
one of Johnson's trite statement that 
" patriotism is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel." 
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THE AIR PERIL. 

THE RATTLING OF THE DRY BONES. 


T he force of public opinioo 
on the matter of aerial defence 
is slowly but surely making 
itself felt. The Lord Mayor of 


(with private assistance) for some thou¬ 
sands of pounds and then allowed to 
rot in its shed. Surely either the War 


London, after ignoring previous re¬ 
quests, has moved and presided over a 
packed meeting in the Mansion House 
in favour 
of more 
adequate 
measures 
being taken 
by the Gov- 
e r nment. 

The issue is 
clearly a 
non • party 
one and 
should be 
kept so. 

Unfortu¬ 
nately there 
is al wa ys 
too great an 
inclination 
to endeavour to make even questions of 
national safety mere playthings in party 
politics. But as far as possible those 
responsible for the new movement have 
steered a skilful course between Scylla 
and Charybdis. 

The Secretary of War continues to 
display levity and cannot even take 
the matter seriously enough to vouch¬ 
safe a satisfactory answer to the 
pointy question addressed to him on 
the subject of the Clement Ba 3 rard 
airship purchased by the War Office 


Office ought not to have wasted these 
thousands of pounds in buying it or 
should have at least endeavoured to 
make use of it when purchased ! But 

such things 
arc only in¬ 
dicative of 
the War 
Office atti- 
t ude to¬ 
wards the 
aerial-ques¬ 
tion. The 
number of 
aeroplanes 
available is 
still shroud¬ 
ed in mys¬ 
tery, but 
the Editor 
of the Aero¬ 
plane has 
very clearly explained how it was possible 
for Col. Seely to convince Lord Montagu 
that be had loi aeroplanes available for 
service. But of these only some 55 are 
ready for service, and it is very 
doubtful whether there are as many in 
the whole of Great Britain which could 
be made fit for active service in a 
month’s time against a continental 
army equipped as several of them are 
at the moiifent, even supposing that all 
flying were stopped during that period 
so that the number should not be 
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reduced by breakages during practice." 
If this is so, why should not the real 
facts be made known and this hole-and- 
corner business dropped by the Minister. 
He cannot hope to deceive our enemies, 
since presumably they can work out the 
true figures as well as the Editor of the 
Aeroplane. If it is to deceive the public, 
then Col. Seely is guilty of something 
very like treason. 

In the Navy things arc moving more 
satisfactorily. The Astra-Torres airship 
for instructional jjurposes lias arrived, 
while* orders have been given for a con¬ 
siderable number of airships to Vickers 
and to Armstrongs. The fact that the 
latter firm have taken upon themselves 
the manufacture of airships is one of the 
most hopeful signs of all. But the vital 
points to-day are (i) adequate public 
opinion for adequate aerial defence, (2) 
systematic organisation of aerial defence, 
(3) a defined and minimum programme 
of airship and aeroplane construction. 
Until these steps arc taken we are in 
peril of losing much of our advantage of 


naval superiority. We are in the position 
of a man building a high tower in a 
plain often swept by thunderstorms and 
refusing to spend a little Ulore on a 
lightning conductor to make safe the 
result of his real expenditure. Although 
it seems only yesterday that we mar¬ 
velled if an aeroplane were able to 
remain in the air for five minutes, now 
scarcely a day passes without some 
new distance record being established. 
Amongst the most notable of these are 
the flight from Hendon to Cologne, from 
Paris to Berlin, and from Paris to 
Vittoria. Flights such as these destroy 
frontiers, and make an imernationalised 
code of laws an urgent necessity. 
When the Zeppelin descended on Lun6- 
ville the French Foreign Office was 
paralysed with ignorance as to what 
to do. It is interesting to note that 
relief came by the unearthing of an 
old proposal for international air 
regulations which had been consigned' 
to a pigeon-hole after refusal by 
England. 
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THE “TITANIC” AND AFTER.* 


T he public has a short memory, and 
4ren the supreme disaster of the 
Titanic some thirteen months ago 
has ceased to be an active fact in the 
minds of many. The travelling 
public m particular can never be counted 
upon to any great and continuing degree in 
the exercise of pressure to secure reform. 
But without any really organised public 
demand for change, simply b^use the crime 
of the Titanic was too glaring, much has 
been done in the past few months in the 


White Star Line, despite all thrir protesta-j 
tions of having made the Titanic an unsink- < 
able ship, have confessed that they deceived 
the public by spending some in 

adding a new skin to the sister ship, the, 
Olympic, Besides this they have packed 
her decks with boats—those illusive hopes of 
eleventh hour safety, which do so much to. 
reassure the timid passenger, and so little in. 
any calamity to secure the safety of the pas¬ 
sengers* lives. Still more important is the. 
fact that in the new Cunarder, the Aquilanta,. 
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direction of securing increased safety for 
ocean travel. It is, perhaps, too much to 
say, as does The Times^ that *^so many 
measures have been taken to guard against 
a repetition of this disaster that we may be 
sure that it will not be repeated.** The fact 
that some changes have been made in tbe 
new liners does not remove the awful truth 
that the great, the enormous, majority of 
passenger vessels to-day are as liable to 
sudden disaster in similar circumstances as 
was the Titontc, whose advent was heralded 
as the last word in safety. It Is true that the 


the obvious principle of watertight decks has! 
been adopted to supplement the bulkhead", 
system. As we showed, by means of' 
Capt. Chaddock's diagrams, after (he Tiianiel 
disaster, bulkheads, especially low pnes^;^ 
without watertight decks, are but a surer‘. 
means of ensuring the sinking of a hoM*' 
vessel. All these measures are good, buf.; 
there is every reason to fear that they 
isolated coses, as much intended for advertise*^ 
ment as are the palm gardens or the res^ 
taurant of the latest Atlantic flier. 

Real and universal reform can only come 

D 






instance it is probable that the bulk 
of advice given was In favour of so 
obvious a measure. The Board of 
Trade seeks too much the outward 
show, plays too much to the gai« 
lery, and thinks that the establish- 
ment of a special ice patrol (ex¬ 
cellent and necessary though the 
vessel is) enables (hem to allow 99 
per rent, of this country's vessels 
to go to sea undermanned, under- 
ofhccred, with inadequate super¬ 
vision over boilers, boats, and 
Mores, It is in these directions that 
reform must turn. The passenger 
companies could easily be forced 
into taking every precaution which 
science can devise —> and why 
should they not do so?—by one 
simple law. And this would make 
them liable to the full amount of 
claims for passengers and goods 
lost, instead of, OsS nvdny,. their 


S.S. *‘Olrnp;«.** 
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from the Ihuird of Tra(k% and here, alas! we 
find the contitiuonce of the old and pernicious 
system of secret deliberations under the con- 
trol of the shipowner and (he builder. The 
maritime department of the Board of Trade 
. is still under the direction of an official who, 
whatever nmy be his clerkly abilities, has had 
oc sea experience. And this is the man who 
bolds the maritime destinies and safely of 
his country in his hand. What can such an 
officlai really know of the manning question 
ortheloadline—even although he may r'y^eivc 
his prompting regularly from his masters, 
the shipping interests? As lung as (he 
Advisory Committee of the Board of Trade 
conducts its deliberations in secret, no real 
reform can come. There must be a change 
in this, and publicity of such deliberations 
will be the best answer to thase who believe 
—and w*e are afraid with good cause—that 
the Advisory Committee is simply a means of 
enforcing the will of interested shipowners 
upon a supine and incompetent marine 
department at the Board of Trade. It is well 
to learn that on the Imperaior, the new Ham- 
burg-American liner, the number of officers 
has been increased, but this is more than 
counterbalanced when we find the Board of 
i rade prepared to ignore the obvious nece^ 
tity of at least three seamen in each watch on 
lesser steamers, even although in this 
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a half knots, while she can do better under 


liability being so limited as to make it a matter 
(A more financial anxiety to them to add an 
inner skin to one vessel than to lose the lives 
of ti053 persons in mid«Atlantic. Make the 
shipowner responsible for the lives of those 
he carries, passengers and men; and then we 
shall hnd the entire shipping federation de¬ 
manding reform at the Board of Trade. As 
long as there is no responsibility for lives 
lost, and while the value of the vessel can 
be covered by insurance, the lives of those 
who go dow n to the sea in ships cannot hope 
Co be secured. So obvious is this that those 
wlio are responsible in Parliament for the 
welfare of the thousands on thousand.s of 
seamen and olliccrs of the mcrehanl service 
should bring in a Bill to this effect. It would 
not pass at llrsi, but even in its initial failure 
it would do good, pointing the way of salva* 
tion to those interested. Meanwhile, let us 
not ignore the progress that has 1)ccn made 
because of tlie loss of the Titanic. 

As a further example of how' not to do 
things, the case of the Scoiia is both 
illuminating and disippoiniing. Having 
decided on sending a ship to act as 
an ice pilot in the North Atlantic, the 
British Government ‘‘equips** one of the 
cheapest vessels it ran discover, and this is, 
at the lime of writing, laid up for repairs at 
St. Jahn*K, Newfoundland. It is reported 
that her best steaming is limited to six and 


her own canvas! It is further stated (hat the 
rolling is so excessive as to render inopera« 
tive some of the scientific apparatus carried (o 
fulfil her mission. That is, however, only 
half Che tale, for it is alleged that the Scotians 
wireless ouiiit is not sufficienily strong to put 
her in touch with all the vessels she has been 
commissioned to assist. 

Some good comes out of every great 
calamity, and some good has come out of 
this. We have abandoned as a fallacy the 
theory of the unsinkablc ship. The preach¬ 
ing of many marine architects in favour of 
(he double hull would not in a dozen years 
have carried the conviction at once brought 
home to shipbuilders when the full story ol 
the wreck became known. The agitation of 
legislative “reformers** all over the world 
W'ould not have f<»r<'ed owners to increase 
their 4*quipment of lift^-boats and life-rafts so 
promptly as they themscOws increased it 
without ctnnpnlsinn when need for the 
increase was tragically demonstrated. Mar¬ 
coni himself could not liavo argued so force¬ 
fully for the perferlion of wireless service at 
soA as did tlie want of a perfected system on 
ships that answered the 7 'ihmfc'c; call for 
help. If the catastrophe of April Mih, 191 Zi 
is recalled with grief for those who perished 
bravely and uncomplainingly, it will be 
remembered also tluit the dead died not in 
vain. 











By SIR JOHN HENNIKER-HEATON. 

'* It is nearly twenty years since 1 joined Mr. Henoiker Heaton in the agitaikMi for securing* 
this boon for the race, and now that it is achieved care should be taken that Mr. Hennlker Heaton 
not forgotten. He has borne the heat and burden of the day for all these years, and be emphati¬ 
cally is one of those whom all sections of the human race ought to recognise. Could not something 
be done in the way of a Henniker Heaton stamp on which bis portrait would rank in the stamp 
galleries of the world with the portraits of Emperors and Kings and Presidents? —W. T. Stead, 
October, 1908. 


T he whole English world is well 
acquainted with the long and fierce 
fight wc had to obtain lcnT>erial 
Penny Postage. 1 well remenjber 
the valuable assistance given in 
that struggle by my friend, W. 1 \ Stead, 
who interviewed princes, archbishops, and 
other great ones in the land to obtain their 
support for the proposal. Every step was 
like attacking the fortifications of a great 
citadel, and carrying at the point of the 
sword each outpost. Pierce, unrelenting 
opposition from the postal officials-*and 
almost tragedy—marked the institution of 
penny postage to the various dependencies 
of the British Empire and to America. It is 
hardly credible now that such fierce and un* 
relenting oppasition should have been 
offered. 

THE BROTHERHOOD OP NATIOSS. 

There is, however, no time, nor would 
it be of any particular utility, to dwell 
iurther on this matter; the best thing to do 
If to turn the battle of past years to account 
and see what difficulties have to be o%ercome 
before we can take the next important step. 

Imperial Penny Postage must be followed 
by Universal Penny Postage, so that any in- 
habitant of our planet, white, black, or 
yellow, may be enabled for the sum of one 
penny to communicate with any other, at 
the lowest possible rate and Ihe highest at* 
tainable speed—Englishman with French¬ 
man, German, Italian, or Russian ; Hur<v 
pean with American, Asiatic with Australian 
or African; so that when one soul has some* 
thing to sny to another, neither colour nor 
religion, nor greed, nor diplomacy, nor 
national antipathy, nor latitude, nor longi¬ 
tude, nor poverty, nor any other barrier shall 
stand between them, The hour has struck 
for this grand yet simple assertion of the 
brotherhood of nation.^. 


PROGRESS ALL ALONG TUR LINE. 

Suppose the reader were lo take a map of 
the world and mark in red every country now 
enjoying penny postage within its own 
borders. It would then be seen that penny 
postage is almost universal throughout the 
world SO far as each separate country is 
concerned. There now remains only the 
linking up, like pearls on a single string, of 
one country with the other to bring about a 
world-wide or universal penny post. France 
has penny postage, Germany has penny 
postage, Belgium has penny postage, Swit^ 
zerland has penny postage. China and Japan 
have penny postage, not only within their 
own boundaries, but also between each other, 
as have also Austria and Germany. The 
linking up still to be done is thus seen at a 
glance. 

GLARING ANOMALIES. 

To-day we have penny postage between 
England and the whole of the English- 
speaking races of the world—that is, with 
all parts of the British Dominions and with 
the United States of America and with 
Egypt. France and Germany also have 
penny postage with all their colonies and 
dependencies. For instance, it is ten cen¬ 
times from France to New Caledonia, twelve 
thousand miles distant, and from Germany 
to German New Guinea, also twelve thousand 
miles, ten pfennige, or one penny English. 
Here we have a remarkable state of affairs, 
for letters from England to New Caledonia 
(French) or New Guinea (German) are two- 
pence-h^fpenny (or twenty-five centimes). 
The greatest farce of all is, that twenty 
million letters from England to India and 
the East, Australia, etc., go through France 
and Italy every year each bearing penny 
scamps, yet it is twopence-halfpenny for a 
letter from Dover to Calais. 

.Another curious thing is that Germany 
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has penny postage with the United Sta tes 
of America, and recently a German steam¬ 
ship took a hundred thousand letters from 
New York to Hamburg at a penny each, 
calling on the way at Southampton to take 
on board a few letters from England to 
Germany, at twopence-halfpenny each. 

WANTED, A REAL ENTENTE. 

It is monstrous for the French, German and 
English to shout **Vive Veniente cordiaU/' 
and yet the charges for postage between our 
respect! VC countries to be so high, while letters 
can be sent to other countries much further 
away at a charge three-fifths less. Years 
ago 1 pointed out in The Review ov 
Reviews that people in constant and 
friendly communication with each other are 
less likely to quarrel than those kept in 
savage isolation, and it is the highest policy 
to make communication between foreign 
countries as cheap as possible, for it will lead 
to an enormous increase of trade and good¬ 
will. Lord Dlyth has recently receive^ 
A very vivid practitjal illustration, which is 
better than all the talk in the world. It is 
a penny letter which brought an order for a 
hundred pounds' worth of goods. The mer¬ 
chant declares that if the rate had been two¬ 
pence-halfpenny he would never have sent 
the letter. 

Another very important fact is this. To 
day we have universal halfpenny postage for 
all printed (and so-called circular) matter two 
ounces in weight. To the next street it is a 
halfpenny, and to New Guinea a halfpenny 
^in fact, all over the world. That is the 
law ; two ounces for a halfpenny for printed 
matter. All we seek is one ounce of written 
matter for a penny. 

THE OFFICIAL TORTOISE. 

A further point I want to deal with is the 
astounding fact that, notwithstanding all the 
exposures in the past the alleged postal 
loss by introducing penny posta^, from the 
days of Rowland Hill to the pi^nt time, 
the postal officials continue in their computa¬ 
tions to exaggerate enormously the supposed 
loss, curiously enough never making allow¬ 
ance for the increase of a single letter to 
reduce the cost. On the contrary, while to 
the ordinary mind one and a half times more 
correspondence would make up the loss, they 


persist in stating that it would require five 
times as much. How they arrive at these 
figures Heaven only knows! Yet only the 
other day these extraordinary calculations 
were presented by the Postmaster-General, 
as prepared by his officials, to ihe House 
of Commons. My point is that, by the 
establishment of universal penny postage, 
not one single extra postman, letter- 
carrier, mail-cart, mail-van, or train would 
be required. The present machinery is 
ample. When we proposed* to establish 
penny postage to Australia, Mr. H. H. 
Fowler, who represented the Posima&t>*f- 
General in the House of Commons, said the 
loss would be a thousand pounds a day, or 
£365,000 a year. As a matler of fact, if 
we examine the actual statistics to-day, we 
find that the loss is nothing at all. 1 am, of 
course, comparing the expenditure on the 
mails to Australia to-day and when I intro¬ 
duced the motion twenty-seven years ago. 

PENNY POSTAGE WILL FAY. 

Now, here are some remarkable figures. 
To-day the number of letters that go abroad 
amounts to aoo,ooo,ooo a year. Exactly on^ 
half bear penny stamps; ihe other 100,000,000 
bear twopenny-halfpenny stamps. It is a 
wonderful advance towards universal penny 
postage that we should have reached such 
a state of affairs. 1 calculate that in three 
years universal penny postage will pay-^ 
that is, that (he increase of letters to the 
Continent will have gone up mure than one 
and a half times—in other words, three 
letters will be sent in place of one. 

KEEP MOVING. 

The Times, many years ago, in dealing 
with this question, said; “ It is impossible 
to get unity among all the nations of the 
world on this question of penny postage. 
We strongly urge that Great Britain estab¬ 
lish penny postage with each country step 
by step. This will be the speediest way to 
* making it universal." The result of tihat 
appeal was that we got Penny Postage to ' 
America. The Postmaster-General, in the 
House of Commons (April 34th)—to the joy 
of all French and English people—announced 
(hat he was in favour ol Penny Postage with 
Prance, notwithstanding the enormous 
loss whidi the Department anticipated. 



The Review of Reviews. 


1 understand that my friend, Lord Blyth, 
who has supported the movement for a 
Universal Penny Postage roost strenuously 
ind loyally for the past quarter of a cen- 
tury^ is about to submit to the Postmaster- 
' General a proposal that Great Britain should 
make a declaration in favour of Universal 
Penny Postage—that is, expressing her 
readiness to enter into negotiations with 
all countries willing to come into the 
circle. This would txi a simple and splendid 
solution of the difficulty. This prot^yJure 
was, in fact, adopted fourteen years ago in 
the case of Egypt and New Zealand, with 
most gratifying results. 

PEACE ANtJ Cit>OJ>WlLL. 

As J have airciidy said, the cost for (he ex¬ 
periment would l>e nothing; and the enor¬ 
mous profit in trade and goodwill, and the in¬ 
dividual friendships made between different 
countries which would re.sult, would do much 
to bring about the peace of the world, and, 
as has often been said, would be quite as 
effectiVC as all the Dreadnougilts. Much as 
I am in favour of building Dreadnoughts 
until all the other countries come into line, 
still 1 am sure that Universal Penny Postage 
would not, even in the initial stage, cost the 
tenth of the price of a Dreadnought. 
Enough, however, has been said to empha¬ 
sise this point. 

A nNANCIAl. EXPERT’S PLAN. 

Even the roost exaggerated official 
estimate of the loss need not alarm us. My 
friend of past years, Sir Edward Sassoon, 
whose death 1 .so deeply deplore, sketched 
out a plan for a postal loan to carry 
out Universal Penny Postage which all 
sound financiers—as he was himself^ 
approve of, and which would not cost the 
Government one farthing, and Penny Post 
could be immediately introduced. 

The ridioulousncss of the erroneous com¬ 
putations as to the loss on penny postage is 
clearly showm by the following figures:—in 
1898 the revenue or gain of the British Post 
Office amounted tn considerably less than 
000,000. The gam t(wday is over 
/5,000,000. despite the fact that Imperial 
jRnny Postage has t)een established for 
iBeen ye^rs. 


A COLOSSAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

There is just one other point to which I 
should like to draw attention, to show the 
insignificance of difficulty of introducing 
Universal Penny Postage by comparison 
with the total number ol letters dealt with 
by the Postal Department of the United 
Kingdom. 1 have shown that less than 
one hundred million letters go forth annually 
from the British Post Office at the two 
pence-halfpenny rate. The total number of 
letters at a penny dealt with by the British 
Post Office annually is 3,200,(xx>,000, to which 
the other is as a mere drop in the ocean. 
Bc.sidcs this, the total increase annually in the 
number of letters dealt with by the British 
Post Office is considerably more than a hun¬ 
dred millions. 

DEPARTMENTAL PACTS AND PIGVRLS. 

But the most amazing, fiagrunt and un¬ 
pardonable part of the business is that the 
British postal officials should have put into 
the Postmastpr-General’s mouili the state¬ 
ment that (he loss on British-Americat. 
postage, notwithstanding the 30 ])cr cent, 
increase in the number of letters sent,* 
amounts to 100,000 a year. They wickedly 
omit 10 point out to (he public (hat we are 
now paying three shillings a pound for the 
conveyance of these letters to America in 
British ships in order to keep up the com¬ 
mercial supremacy of Briimn on the seas; 
whereas letters specially addressed to New 
York by German and American ships are 
carried at one and eightpcncc a pound. I 
am in favour of subsidies, but you must not 
charge the British Post Office with this 
bonus on British shipping, and then say the 
British Post Office is lo.sing 100,000 in 
place of ;f5o,ooo. 

TJIE CASE IN A NUTSHELL. 

In conclusion, let me give the following 
ten excellent reasons for a penny postage 
between this country and France. Every¬ 
one of them, although written some years 
ago, will command the sympathy of (he 

I. There are 45,000,000 people in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and 40,000,000 in 
France. A narrow channel ai miles across 
separates these two great and friendly 
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nations. Surely the British and French 
postal authorities still have energy enough 
to bridge this chasm—a chasm stretching 
apart into the blue distance, like the tv^O sec¬ 
tions of the gigantic Roman aqueduct in the 
Campagna that want a central connecting 
arch; or like the two sections of an Alpine 
tunnel before they are united. Penny or 
ten centimes postage exists throughout the 
British and French Empires, tambracing a 
population of 4<)0|0oo,ocx} and an area of 
14,600,000 square miles. 

2. At present the postage is one penny to 
Fiji, 11,000 miles from London; and the 
postage to the Society Islands, 10,500 miles 
from Paris, is ten centimes, or one penny. 
Yet it is two pence-ha If penny, or twenty-five 
centimes, between Dover and Calais, twenty- 
one miles. We are like people conducting 
two parallel railways under rival ownership. 
The commercial and social benefit predicted 
from a costly Channel Tunnel could bt* 
secured at once by a stroke of (he pen, cstalv 
lishing an Anglr>French Postal Union, 
without alarming any military strategist. 

j. We send to France ]5,(m,ooo letters, 
and receive from France 12,000,000 letters. 
We sent to France 1,500,000 lbs. of 
(printed matter, and rcceiv(*d from her 
.1,092,000 lbs. of printed matter. There 
'Were also sent through France to and from 
the East and Australasia, 24,000,000 British 
tetters and 8,200,ono lbs. of printed papers. 
The postage on the letters to and from 
France, near at hand, was one and a half 
times heavier than on thasc sent through 
France to Australasia, 12,000 miles. But 
the rate of postage on the printed papers 
was the same from England to France as 
from England to Australia. Yet mail-bags 
containing letters and mall-bags containing 
printed papers are not distinguishable except 
by experts, and receive exactly the same care 
and treatment. 

4. The imports from and exports to each 
other of England and France amount to 
;£6q.ooo,ooo (1,725.000,000 fr.) The present 
high foreign postage is, in effect, a tax on 
the exports of either country—injurious to 
both. • 

5, Under clause 21 of the Postal Union 
any two States might establish lower postage 
between themselves by forming a Restrict^ 


Union. Several pairs of Stales (a.g., Aus¬ 
tria and Germany, Canada and the United 
States, Mexico and the United States) have 
formed such unions with penny postage. 
Wh^ should not England and France form' 
one? » 

6. The French postal auihoriiies have 
expressed a desire to discuss postal rates 
with ogr Post Ofiice. The British officials 
have admitted that the 2jd. rate is too high, 
but still w ish to charge ad., or twice as much 
for sending a letter across (lie Straits of 
Dover to Calais as across St, George's Chan¬ 
nel (o Dublin, or across the Mediterranean 
to Algiers. The postage level being the 
same on both sides, the Channel tax is as 
absurd as would be locked gates in the Suez 
Canal, as exasperating as would be a toll- 
gate in Chcapsidc. 

7. 'I'hc AngJo-Frencfi I'ostal Union, simi¬ 

lar 10 the Austrian-German, American- 
Canadian, and other Unions, would not 
require u single additional ship, train, horse, 
cart, or man, The machinery is now ample* 
The i2,uoo,(Mjo letters from France would not 
count beside the 2,624,(xx),ooo inland letters 
now dealt with by our BritisSt Post Office, 
mure than an additional rivulet (lowing into 
the Hiames. t 

8. No le.ss than 78o,<xx> passcngeis cross 
the Channel every year—all good cusu>mers 
of the Post Office. British children to the 
number of many thousands are educated in 
i*ranee, and we have colonies of English 
residing in that sunny clime; while there arc 
also thousands of French people in our foggy 
land, who would all write five letters at s 
penny for one letter at the present high rate, 

g. Penny Postage would cost neither 
wuntry one penny more than is at present 
expended, it W'ould bring a rich harvest of 
trade and good feeling. The estimatetj 
minimum increase of letters would cover th« 
cost in a remarkably short period. 

to. An Anglo-French Postal Union wouW 
be a graceful, opportune, and popuW 
demonstration of I'Entente CnrdiaU, a prads 
tical, substantial fulfilment of the kin^ 
aspirations of the two peoples, so eloquent 
expressed by representative men—a stimutil 
to commerce, a boon to all, a memorial qI 
one of the dearest wishes of Edward the 
Peacemaker. 
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A NEGLECTED NATIONAL 

ASSET. 


TOWARDS AN INTERNATIONAL 

SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL. 


Tub realisation that far loo little Mse is being made of Shakespeare as an international asset 
Is spreading steadily, and the leaven of the idea of an international festival each year is quickly 
leavening the whe^e tnass of public opinioo. We print below a few expressions of opinion on the 
subject from well-known men and women, which show that progress has already been made. It 
U too early yet to predict whether or not the festival will take place at Stratford, or whether it 
wotdd not be possible to make it a movable feast, each year seeing it In a differ^^nt country. The 
finding of a suitable theatre would not be dimcull, since in every principal city in the world there 
would be found those ready to lend their theatres for a short space of time once in a number of 
years in memory of Shakespeare. It would be nothing more than an act of poetic justice to the 
memory of a poet whose plays carry no royalties. This is not a matter which needs lo be hurried ' 
unduly, but neither must it be allowed to stagnate. We believe that there are already enough 
people convinced of the necessity to ensure something being done. What is necessary now is 
adequate organisation of a scheme in which all the existing Shakespeare bodies shall have n part, 
With an international committee formed of all the most eminent actors and Shakespeare students 
of the world. Vice-pre.'ddents and patrons would be easy to find and would add their tniie towards 
the exposes, which need not, however, be unduly heavy in proportion to the work done. The 
determination to advance along this line marks a great step towards that day when perfect 
knowledge amongst nations will make for perfect and enduring peace. 

many (including Austria) is the only country 
where Sliakespearean acting is regularly 
cultivated. Occasional productions occur in 
other countries, and one or another might 
possibly be imported now and then; but in 
the main the thing would resolve itself into 
an Anglo-German function. “ And a very 
good thing I ” you may say. Yes, if it were 
genuinely successful. But the theatre at 
Stratford is small. The German produc* 
lions could not possibly fit on that little 
stage; the expenses would be enormous; and 
I cannot for a moment believe in people 
crowding to Stratford to see German per- 
formances of Shakespeare. Possibly you 
contemplate making Stratford a .sort of Bay¬ 
reuth and building a special Festsplelhaus. 
Thar would be in some ways a more’feasible 
proposition than a scheme involving the use 
of the present theatre; but if so great an 
effort were to be made, I think it should be 


Mr, ARTHUR BOURCHIER. 

I had the privilege of opening the annual 
Shakespeare Festival at Stratford-on-Avon 
this afternoon (April 21st), and to^ with me 
your excellent article in The Review of 
KBV iEWs, which I read out to the audience 
at the conclusion of my own lecture. I need 
hardly say that it met with great applause. 
I happen to be one of the Governors of the 
Memorial, and the whole matter is to be 
brought up in a few days’ time at their 
annual meeting, so 1 think you may 
“ plume yourself on having done very 
^ood spade-work already. 

Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER. 

Though 1 am generally, I trust, on the 
tide of idealisms, J am afraid the idea of 
teakespeare as Peacemaker is not very 
ncticable. There arc all sorts of things 
l^nst iti Firstly, so far as I know, Ger- 
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considered whether Stratford would be the 
best place. If the idea is to internationalise 
Shakespeare^ 1 suggest that some spot in 
Central Europe should be chosen, not a 
village in the extreme west, merely because 
Shakespeare happens to have hten bom 
there. Why not enlarge your idea, and 
suggest * a great international theatre at 
Weimar, where there should be a yearly 
festival, in which Germany, France, and 
England should co-operate in productions of 
the masterpieces of the classic drama—not 
only Shakespeare, but Goethe, Schiller, 
Corneille, Racine, Moliire? That, I think, 
if it could be worked, would be a real step 
in the direction of world-peace. Shakespeare 
is no doubt the most international of drama¬ 
tists; but the invitation to all the world to 
co-operatG in homage to him alone ought not 
to come from England. 

Miu IRENE VANBRUGH. 

Thank you for your letter. I think your 
scheme sounds extremely interesting, and if 
Mr. F. R. Benson took it up it might prove 
an admirable addition to his already most 
interesting celebration at Stratford-on-Avon. 
But I should feel that the matter rested very 
considerably in his hands, don’t you think? 

Miss VIOLET VANBRUGH. 

I read your article in the Revtaw of 
Reviews. The scheme you suggest, 1 
think, is a most excellent one for the inter¬ 
national celebration of Shakespeare’s 
memory. I am going to Stratford, and will 
talk to Mr. Flower about it. He is sure to 
be very keenly interested in your suggestion.^ 

Miss GENEVIEVE WARD. 

As it is some time since I have taken any 
active part in the Shakespeare Memorial 
Festival, 1 fear I am unable to give you any 
ideas or views on the subject you name. At 
the same time I wish any celebration in con¬ 
nection with Shakespeare's memory a very 
real and genuine success. 

Mias A. £. F. HORNIMAN. 

When the English people desire frequent 
performances of Shakespeare’s plays there 
will be such a demand for actors who can 
speak verse beautifully as well as move 
poetically that it will be hard to satisfy the 


want. Yet there are many men and women 
with fit talents and little opportunity. As 
to Stratfordon-Avon, it would be useless to 
invite foreigners to act there; the audience 
would not understand the languages and 
maybe the performances arouse our tradi¬ 
tional prejudices. The efforts to raise 
money for the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
have led to much talking by many gentlemen 
who keep the financial results secret, even 
from the subscribers to their fund. Incense 
at a tomb is not the real want; determination 
and resolute action are required from one and 
all of us. 

Mr. HENNING BERGER, the well- 
known Swedish Playwright. 

1 certainly, like most people of all the 
world, with delight greet such an idea. 
However, 1 do not feel myself competent to 
give the great poet's countrymen any views 
as to how success could best be achieved. 
But one little thing do 1 dare to suggest. 
There ought to be, in my opinion, an annual 
Shakespeare calendar or magazine (some¬ 
thing perhaps in the style, fur instance, of 
the Grillparzer-Jahr-Buch, Wien) that could 
work in line with the proposed yearly 
festivals, and make these known and beloved/ 
Perhaps you have already such a publication. 

Mr. JOHN GALSWORTHY. 

1 am very much afraid that 1 have not time 
to go into the matter of an international 
Shakespear^n celebration, which requires 
very careful thought and much experience. 

Mr. J. T. GREIN. 

I am fully in accord with an annual inter¬ 
national Shakespeare Tournament at Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon, but 1 know from experience 
that the intermixture of English and foreign 
actors never creates an artistic ensemble. As 
Shakespeare, however, is accessible to all 
civilised nations, and foreign interpretatioi)S 
would be readily understood in England by 
English audiences with book in hand, there, 
is no reason why Continental companies 
should not come over and initiate our people 
into their conception of the poet. Every 
country abroad has one or more great Shake¬ 
spearean actor, to ai^reciate whom one must 
see them in their accustomed surroundings. 



MONTENEGRO CONTRA 

MUNDUM. 


We are g'lad to be abtc to ^ive here an autboritaiive account of the case for Montenegro' on 
the question of Scutari, llte s^rmpathics of all fair-minded and honest men and women in this 
country have been with Montenegro and her venerable ruler in her struggle against the Turk, and 
her still more formidable efforts to prevail .against the lust of Austria as expressed by the Concert 
of Europe. All that small, but courageous State could do Montenegro has done, and if at the 
end she has had to relinquish the fruits of her victory, the memory both of the victory and the 
forced abandonment will remain to inspire the people of the Black Mountain in the further struggle 
which awaits them, together with their brother Servians towards the nortli. We would here 
recall the words of King Nicolas at the supreme momeoi of renunciation: I have fought long 
with myself. Never before in all the fifty years of my reign have 1 endured such torment. 1 
have resolved to drain the bitter cup to the dregs. 1 must give way. 1 musi allow Scutari, this 
dearest dream of my youth, to be evacuated; Scutari, the lawful heritage of Montenegro, the pledge 


of our better future." 

T he limitation of the new Slate of 
Albania to the north and north-east 
meets with difficulties owing to this 
fundamental fact—to wit, the con¬ 
flict between the more apparent 
than real needs of this new-born State, and 
the more profound, more logical necessities 
of long post ages. Besides these enter into 
count the consequences of the events of the last 
year, and the fact that in Servia and Monte¬ 
negro we have States constituted on ground 
closely bound up with them during centui^es 
of national history, the normal development 
of which demands the annexation of the terri- 
tory conquered and occupied by their armi^ 
‘at the cost of innumerable sacrifices. In this 
conflict of interests it is necessary to retrace 
in a few words the claim which Montenegro 
puts forward for the annexation of territories, 
the main points of which are the towns of 
Scutari, Ipek, and Djakova. 

l‘he town of Scutari, with its territory, 
may be considered as having, before various 
vicissitudes and captures, actually belonged 
to old Servia, and by permanent right to the 
sphere of Servians influence, which in these 
parts is now represented by Montenegro. 

Scutari has never ceased to belong to 
the Servian rone, whether the town has 
been submitted politically or not to the 
: Servian Empire. Since the early Middle 
Ages the Drin has always been con- 

k sioered the extreme northern limit of 


Albania. Scutari moa* especially was the 
seat of all the Servian dynasties, and 
although Servian royalty—in imitation of 
French and English royalty of the flrsi half 
of the Middle Ages—did nut reside per¬ 
manently in the large towns, which possessed 
municipal franchise and rather played the 
part of large commercial centres, it is none 
the Ie.s5 true that Scutari, like Skoplje 
(Uskub) and like Prizren, was often thg 
residence of Servian sovereigns, as also that 
its origin was sung in the Servian folk-songs 
and ballads as a national event. Its history 
was also, later, after the battle of Kossovo 
(1389) intimately allied to the history of the 
Servian dynasty, nor did it cease to belong 
to them until all-powerful Venice undertook 
the defence of the Balkan nortli-east and the 
Adriatic fortresses against the advances of 
Ottoman conquest. Even the Albanian 
writers have always considered Scutari as 
belonging, from the point of view of political 
geography, to Servia; they always declared 
that the town of Alessio, on the Drin, divided 
ancient Dalmatia from real Albania. 

Geographically, Scutari Ras always been 
the centre of the Feta (Montenegro). Nearly 
all the Montenegrin rivers of the Adriatic 
watershed empty themselves into the lake of 
Scutari, which in its turn flows out by its 
river, the Bojana, into the Adriatic, thereby 
securing communications between the centre 
of Montenegro and the sea. The Lake of 
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Scutari thus constitutes the only natural out* 
let for the Slate of Montenegro. 

Economically, the Lake of Scutari forms 
an indivisible whole. Montenegro has always 
suffered in its economic development by this 
violent and artificial separation of the basin 
of the .Bojana and that of the Drin. The 
fertile plain of Scutari constitutes for the 
whole surrounding region, and even for the 
mountainous Montenegro, the only natural 
outlet to the sea for Montenegrin commerce. 
Antivari is much less important. During the 
whole of the time of the Ottoman domination 
this town has been the seaport of Scutari, a 
simple commercial appanage of the lallcr. 
The railway, Antivari via Bazar, which 
winds painfully along the slopes of a very 
high mountain, is not, and never will be, 
a commercial railway, on account of the 
diihculties of its construction, determined by 
the character of the mountains of the country 
(4 per cent, gradient). Scutari and its terri¬ 
tory consequently represent the lungs of the 
country, whose respiration was violently 
interrupted by the Ottoman conquest. 
Further, the ravages caused by the floods of 
the Bajana and the Drin are enormous. 
Scutari would develop by the regulating of 
these rivers and the lowering of the lake of 
Scutari, and would at one stroke gain its 
economic independence. To all these argu¬ 
ments, founded on history and geography, 
grave considerations of a political kind 
shoukl be added. 

It is in the nature of things that the States 
already established on a strong national basis 
should, in the first instance, be called upon 
to benefit by the territorial alterations, espe¬ 
cially if they have powerfully contributed to 
a thorough modification of the political 
geography of a continent, as is the case with 
Montenegro and its allies. Arguments 
drawn from history have only a relative 
value in presence of interests and circum¬ 
stances of a practical kind, which-^Lord 
Salisbury said in a celebrated speech—are 
the first factors in the unity of a nation. 

The lake of Scutari divided in two, the im¬ 
portant town of Scutari separated from its 
natural centre, Montenegro and the right 
bank of the River Drin strangers to each 
other—that is not conceivable or defensible, 
except on condition that the qw 

should remain a permanent provision. And 
let us say, in passing, that it is due to this 


fatal provision that Monumt^gro has been 
unable to obtain resources, w hich it needed as 
much from Its economical as from its political 
and moral standpoint, for placing its ad¬ 
ministration on a logical and natural basis. 

As soon as Montenegro decided to proceed 
conjointly with its allies to drive the 'lurks 
out of Europe, the Albanians, who—we 
emphasize it—have never had any life of 


their own, have never been able to establish 
a State, not even in the golden age of their 
history under Skanderbeg and the dynaslies 
of his time—the Albanians, wc say, imme¬ 
diately placed themselves under the Monte¬ 
negrin flags and took an active pan in the 
w'or against their Turkish sovereign, 'rhe 
numerous tribes of the Malissores, w'hu owed 
a big debt of gratitude to the Montenegrin 
Government ever since their insurrection in 
1911, demanded their annexation by Monte¬ 
negro. In a collective petition to His 
Majesty the King of Montenegro, the chiefs 
of the tribes of Malissorcs, of Raisschn, of 
Traboin, of Grouda, of Castrati, of Rioli, of 
Schkreli, of Retch, of Glioi, etc., the 
population of Scutari, by the voice of the 
Catholic Archbishop of the towns, asked, in 
emphatic terms, for the aid and protection 
of Montenegro. In paying homage through 
the numerous deputations of the Catholic 
clergy, the Albanian people, wiser than llieir 
agitators, gave way to political necessity 
and the well-understood interests of their 
race. They implicitly recognised the inanity 
of too large an interpretation and one false 
to its principle, The Balkans for its Balkan 
people ; for we must always draw a distioo 
tion between its nations, roughly grouped 
into slates, which, a century ago, recovered 
consciousness of this historic personality, 
and the trifles, elhnographically distinct, but ' 
destined by the laws of history to submit to - 
(be political and civilising views of evolved 
nations. 

Those among the Albanians who did not*, * 
rally round the Montenegrins and the Ser¬ 
vians of the Servian kingdom to win their 
autonomy within the compass of the liberat-'l 
ing States, instead of fighting for their < 
independence, ranged themselves under the 
Turkish fiag. It is these latter that form the 
element which the fatal policy of the old' 
Turkish regime had used to assail the 
Servian element. If these political alluvians. 
destined to mislead Europe and to retard the 


. 
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unification of the Balkan States, were taken 
as basis of the delimitation of the frontiers 
of future Albania, we should sec chaos per* 
maifently installed and the pacification of the 
Peninsula thus experimented upon, retarded 
indefinitely. 'fhe crying injustice of this 
substitution of one race for another has been 
fully recognised by Europe. We are assist^ 
iog at the sowing of national retaliation. 

The army has occupied—after a war of 
national enterprise, at the cost of numerous 
sacrifices of men and money, for the deliver¬ 
ance of Christians and Mohammedans— 
territories which Montenegro and Servia 
have only restored to the nation from whom 
i,they have been snatched. The historic conse- 
,stations of which the memory had never been 
lost; the political and economical interest,of 
Montenegro, which, without these territories, 
would be irremediably condemned to an 
eternal and commercial dependence—poli¬ 
tical dependence In disguise—the part which 
Montenegro is called upon to play as civi¬ 
lising and co-ordinating factor among its 
Albanian tribes, impel the Montenegrin 
Government to take a firm stand. Moreover, 
the present Albanian subjects of Montenegro 
Will testify to the wide religious toleration, 
especially the Catholic Albanian element 
vhich we find under i])e Montenegrin system 
treaty established. Finally the reason of 
oMft coffoborated and consecrated by the 
’clearly expressed will of the populations of 


the countries in question, imposes upon the 
Montenegrin Government the peremptory 
duty of informing the Great Powers that this 
annexation of Scutari, Fetch, and Djakova 
is absolutely necessary; and that Monte¬ 
negro, sooner than renounce this logical and 
natural enlargement of its territory, would 
prefer to disappear as a political factor in the 
Balkans. 

Experience will not fail to prove the use¬ 
lessness of any efforts to evolve a civilised 
and healthy State from the chaos of Albanian 
clans, a new element of order and discipline 
on the Hank of the Balkans. The two Servian 
kingdoms which, by the law of historic 
atavism, are better able than anyone else to 
understand the condition of the soul of the 
Albanian tribes have boWed before the unani¬ 
mous will of Europe. Nevertheless, Monte¬ 
negro believes that its glorious history, 
which is only one long fight for the establish¬ 
ment of the equilibrium formerly disturbed 
by the conquest of the Turks, has deserved 
full recognition and a more liberal treatment 
of its legitimate aspirations, it should not 
be sacrificed to vague attempts at establish¬ 
ing a new State, the constituent elements of 
which have, during ccniurieSi never dis¬ 
played anything but disorder and permanent 
rebellion against any idea of political crystal¬ 
lisation and civilisation. 

[Ar> explanatory map will be found on 
poge 440.1 
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I HE next $Ugc of development of 
my air^shlps will produce ve55^ls 
travelling between fifty-Rve and 
twcnty-lw'O houra only for long 
journeys. When a distance can be 
\ a straight lino with safety, its half 
length is the limit to which it is permissible 
to go from a place to which one wishes to 
return with safety. It is important to know 
this limit, especially when it is a question of 
flights over the ocean or the enemy's land. 

For my present air*>5hip U amounts to 860 
kilometres, and for the next air^ship to 1,(50 
kilometres--that is to say, under favour¬ 
able circumstances of temperature, it would 
be possible to continuously fly, for instance, 
from Maycnce to Danzig and back again, or 
from Metz to Kdnigsberg and back. The 
circumstances are quite different if a 
landing is effected at Danzig or Kdnigs¬ 
berg, and a small distance—for instance, 
Berlin to Frankfurt o/M, Berlin to Danzig, 
Munich to Vienna, Cologne to tiamburg— 
is chosen for the return journey, because the 
driving fuel can be replenish^, and there¬ 
fore the lesser quantity carried. The 
weight saved in this manner is then 
utilised for taking useful ballast, which on 
the distances mentioned above could consist 
of twenty passengers in addition to the ci*ew. 
This circumstance is, of course, the more 
favourable the smaller the chosen distances 
are. There is also weight to spare for per¬ 
fecting the arrangements. My air-ship in 
construction will have, for instance, a com¬ 
modious enclosed working and sleeping 
room. 

1 have previously lemarked that a motor 
air-ship on a journey entirely shares the 
movements of the air space in which it finds 
itself. 'She moves herself only in same, ex¬ 
actly as a ship which runs across a current 
is t^en at the same time down a river by the 
said current. !f she wishes to reach the 


point which is exactly opposite, she must 
take her course so much up river as during 
the time of crossing she will run upwards 
on the same distance as she will be taken 
downwards by the water. An air-ship has 
to do exactly the same thing when she wants 
to reach a point of the earth at the same time 
as a side wind is blowing towards the straight 
line to the said point. If the point lies in the 
direction of the wind, the air-ship will be 
accelerated or eased in her travel according 
to whether the wind blows towards the gom , 
or in the opposite direction. If the spe^ of : 
the counter w ind is equal to the specific s^d 
of the air-ship, the latter docs not go for- ' 
ward in relation with the earth beneath, and ; 
will even travel back if the speed of the 
wind increases. 

1 

With a view to discover what distant goals 
my air-ship, travelling 4,000 kilometres at a 
speed of 12 metres per second, equal to 43*2 
kilometres per hour, during four days, can . 
reach under the most unfavourable cir- ^ 
cumstances, it is necessary to know the dura- . 
tion and the strength of the contrary winds 
which could delay her progress. 

Careful extracts and the hourly indications ^ 
of the wind strength at meteorological sla- ; 
tions, assumed the most stormy day which is i 
conceivable during a year to be calculated 
from the longest periods of the strongest'^ 
winds, and by comparing same with the | 
average wind strength, the conclusion waa 
arrived at that at least rn Central Europe td;^ 
encounter an average air movement ^cu- J 
lated on the same direction of 6 metres per*^ 
second during four whole consecutive daya^y 
is the most diflrcult problem for an atr-ship)^. 
to surmount. In these most unfavourable'^ 
circumstances my air-ship would be able to v 
travel a distance of 1,700 kilometres in fou^ 
days, and she woiild still have a sufficient 
reserve of driving fuel. It would, therefore, 
be possible, for instance, to go from Berlin 
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to St. Petersburg, Moscow to Consunti* 
nople, even in those unfavourable days—in 
any case, the two latter towns—after a 
journey of approximately four days. On 
average days the journeys would take about 
forty hours, and on favourable days about 
thirty hours—that is to say, much quicker 
than any means of conveyance at the present 
day. 

What I have stated above correctly applies 
to Central Hu rope and its lower air levels. It 
also probably applies to the whole Mediter* 
ranean basin, to European Russia and 
Siberia, to a large part of China, to the 
Western and Central part of North America, 
and large trac'ts of South America, etc.— 
generally speaking, to all continents and 
countries with high mountains. 

From the coasts or the inner frontiers of 
the civilised countries (to where the air^ships 
can be easily conveyed in a dismantled state 
if they do not reach this point by their own 
poNver) it will be possible to penetrate 
or explore still unknown countries, and 
also for the consolidation of authority in 
some parts oi the colonial regions to which 
no railways arc yet leading, hy means of con- 
secutivc day flights of kilometres. For 
such day journeys both ways the arr^ship 
requires only a small am4»unl of driving fuel, 
and is therefore capable of carrying on each 
journey a number of people and equip¬ 
ment, or a supply of driving fuel for her 
own requirements, if she is to penetrate 
farther. 

I 

AIDS TO EXPLORATION. 

In this manner the motor air-ship, such as 
we have her now, could be made use of for 
opening to civilisation those parts of the 
globe which have been so far only a little or 
not at all explored. 

It may be pointed out that the calculation 
3 f journeys have been so far made without 
taking into consideration the fact that the 
lir-ship may be in a position to choose 
Tkore fav&iirable winds. The air currents, on 
m average, increase the travelling efRciency 

the air-ship, because first, during half of 
the journey, the winds increase the speed, 
ind secondly, because if is often possible to 
find, on ihe >ide or over the straight and low 
ine of flight, a wuid current which crosses 
he currenf, which was nuher unfavourably 


coufUcracting at the point of^ departure, and 
thirdly, because in many cases it may ex¬ 
pected that a wind will be found which will 
accelerate the journey. 

In the foretelling of wind movements 
meteorology has made great progress of late. 
The International Commission for Scientific 
Aerial Navigation endeavours, under the « 
direction of its President, Professor Merge- 
sell, to increase the observation stations all 
over the civilised world and to issue weather 
bulletins, which are distributed by the tele¬ 
graphs and the Press. The head of the 
Meteorological Institute of Lindenburg has 
arranged, in the environs of Berlin, special 
observations for the service of aerial naviga¬ 
tion, thanks to which the air-ships of Berlin 
are able (o journey with the greatest con¬ 
fidence, without having to dr<ad any storms 
suddenly taking phice in the higher regions. 

AIR CURRENTS. 

Still more important than flying over the 
Continent is the knowledge oi (he air 
currents for journeys over the sea. This 
is the only guide as to what an air-ship is 
able to attempt over the oceans. Our present 
air-ships should not, generally speaking, 
venture out over the sea at a greater distance 
than about i,ooo kilometres. The more so 
where winds blowing towards the coast are 
predominant; therefore, for instance, from 
the ivestern coast of Europe westwards, 
owing to western winds being prevalent, 
there are, vice ver$&, winds blowing from the 
eastern coast of Central America towards the 
cast, because the said coasts are continuously 
under the influence of eastern etesian winds. 
Much valuable information for the deter¬ 
mination of the direction and duration of the 
longest flights over the oceans can be gleaned 
from the sailing provisions of the (German 
Naval Observatory and from the knowledge 
of the trade winds, monsoons, calms, etc. 
Let it, however, be pointed out to the 
meteorologists the importance to the aerial 
navigator to possess the fullest knowledge 
of the direction and strength of the 
currents which are near the earth and 
the very high ones which are observed 
by means of free balloons, kites and the 
flight of clouds, as well as those winds of an 
average height which are probable under 
special circumstances of temperature. 
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I have often heard the opinion that my air-* 
ships are too expensive to .admit of be« 
lieving that they will be of general use. Of 
course, only a very few wealthy men will be 
able to afford the luxury of such an air-vessel, 
but their number will, how'ever, be greater 
than that of owners of high sea steam-yachts. 

EXPENSE OR FXONOMY? 

But air-ships—which, freeing xhciuselves 
in any weather, in day time and night time, 
are able to be always on the spot to n*port to 


such an outlay mean if a colony is obtained 
and an unexplored country is opened by. 
means of it? 

The question is often put as to w hether 
flying should be allowed over the political 
frontiers owing to the fact that the Customs 
operations and official Government super¬ 
vision of the travellers would he eluded. As 
it is impossible to think of a harrier high up 
in the air, and it is not possible to prevent 
putting down pa.s.sengers or articlos in the 
foreign country, it is impossible to think of 
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the Commander of the Army, or to me Ad* 
miral, the movements of the enemy, and 
in addition, are able to penetrate to the ex¬ 
treme limits of the enemy’s territory and 
thus considerably contribute to the victorious 
conduct of the war—could they really be too 
expensive ? 

With this supposed costliness they are not, 
proportionally speaking, in such a bad posi¬ 
tion, and the same with regard to the equip¬ 
ment and the working expenses; every small 
wardship, every squadron, every battery are 
of a more considerable cost. And what does 


prohibiting international traffic by means of 
aerial navigation. The hitter will, on the 
contrary, become more and nmrc a connecting 
link between the natrons. It will further be 
nece^ry to regulate the air traffic by means 
of agreements between the States. All this 
is not so difficult as it seems to be at first 
sight. We have the precedent of the agree¬ 
ments regarding navigation and the Inter¬ 
national Maritime laws. As is done in the 
latter, there will have to be determined in the 
contracting countries the sole localities from 
which air-ships will have to Ay towards 
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another country, and where they will have to 
land when coming from abroad. With the 
collaboration of the Consuls of the other 
.countries, the air vessels entitled to fly will' 
receive their ship’s documents with a state* 
ment of the passengers, post parcels, goods, 
etc. It should be easy to regulate the traffic 
in this manner without having to put on top 
of it| as some people think, all the existing 
ordinances regarding protection of the 
frontiers, passports, and customs. 

It will, of course, be necessary to add to 
the main lines of aerial traffic a large series 
of agreements, ordinances, and laws which 
will sometimes be very difficult to determine. 
In various countries, expert lawyefs have 
already dealt with these questions. In our 
own country—Germany —1 have been ac¬ 
quainted with the excellent essay of Grim- 
wald dealing with the air-ship from the point 
of view of international and*criminal law. 

Now then, why do I stand here and why 
do I manifest my belief in air navigation? 
Why do I again take the trouble to base on 
scientific ways, and to render intelligible to 
the public at large the superior value, the 
extraordinary possibility of development of 
the system of rigid air-ships through show¬ 
ing what has so far been done ? Why am i 
doing so, when the moment seems so near 
when actions will reduce all doubts to 
nothingness? 

That time is not, perhaps, so near as it 
is thought. The progress of my undertaking 
has been follow^ until recently by many 
mishaps. It cannot be doubted that, after 
some practice, it is possible to safely travel 
during the night»and to land on firm ground. 
It would, however, be a foolish start to en¬ 
danger .success, even to a small extent, by 
Starting the first experiments during the time 
of the year of long nights, predominant fogs, 
and of frozen ground. 

If, then, because the faith was lacking, 
we hesitate to proceed with a most confident 
zeal to further construction of air-ships, it is 
seriously to be dreaded that Germany will be 
too iatc, and even that, so near its complete 
victory, it would sink back into oblivion 
behind the brilliant successes of other systems 
which, from their very nature, arc not capa¬ 
ble of such n prospective development. 

As long as God leaves me the forces and 
the means of further working, I shall go on. 


But if an end was put too soon to my activity, 
those who are conversant with my ideas 
regarding the' future could not continue 
the work if they were not supported by 
the will of the people. This is why my 
words here should be considered as my will, 
by which I bequeath to the German people 
all that I have done up to now, so that my 
fellow-countrymen may obtain from it all the 
blessings which still lie dormant in it for 
them. 

What I have done is only based on exact 
sciences, and did not need the high philtw 
sophical speculation of brain work. I did not 
have to search for persuasion and belief, but 
calculation, logic and experiments link one 
certainty to another. And when a man is 
convinced that he can reach the goal, there is 
no special merit in finding the way. 1 
am therefore fully confident that the en¬ 
thusiasm which is shown to me by Germany* 
and by Germans in all other countries does 
not rest upon an over-estimation of my ser¬ 
vices, but goes to the tool which was called 
upon to create something for which the world 
had been waiting. 1 can indulge in this 
happy feeling with thankfulness, as it gives 
me the assurance that the instrument which 1 
was able to create will be appreciated and 
used for the blessing and advantage of 
the German Empire. Science will take 
the thing over, technical competency will 
introduce the necessary improvements, 
natural science will lay bare the laws which 
regulate the efficiency, geography and 
etlinography will utilise this new instru¬ 
ment; political economy will then show how 
German capital Has to t^kle the matter imme¬ 
diately, so as to benefit from the advantage 
w'hich consists in the possession of the ' 
first really serviceable air vessels. Juridical 
science will find the regulations and the 
national agreements, according to*which' 
air navigation will be governed for furthering 
the connections and friendly traffic between 
the nations. I have therefore the greatest ' 
hope that the undertaking which I have 
commenced will be further developed through 
the co-operation of the German nation. 

My air-shtps will soon be counted a usual 
means of trvisport, with which long 
journeys will be taken with a relatively small 
risk for the passengers. The German nation 
can therefore assume with confidence that 
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through the fund it has opened for itself a 
practicable way to the real conquest of the 
ocean of the air; that it will soon be in pos¬ 
session of air-ships which will icontrihute to 
the increase of the military power, and conse¬ 
quently to the maintenance of peace, and in 
various ways 


assist the 
commerce 
and explora¬ 
tion of the 
earth. If a 
few more 
years of 
activity are 
given me, 1 
will have the 
rare good 
fortune to 
have lived to 
see the com¬ 
plete success 
of my inven- 
tion, for 
which 1 was 
chosen to be 
the tool. But 
God is prin- 
c i p a 11 y W 
praise for 
the fact that 
my work 
with its 
chan geable 
fates has 
avfrakened in 
the soul of 
the German 
nation the 
inspired in¬ 
terest com¬ 
mon to all, 
and there¬ 
fore uniting 

all the members of the nation. , 

My work only grew and matured because 
I possessed the necessary education for the 
comprehension of the problem put to me, and 
the situation of life and means enabling 
me to make use of the knowledge and power, 


the ability aild efficiency of scientists^ 
engineers and workmen of n\\ kinds. All of 
them were Indispensable. A change was 
scarcely ever necessary, as the gcjai set to all 
of us—without difference of race, position of 
life, religious or political ideas, and social 

5 1 anding — 


inspired u s 
to proud 
and happy 
c o 11 a bora- 
li<m, and all 
have also 
(save the 
i: o n t raelor, 
who has up 
to now sup- 
plied the 
c A p i I a 1) 
found ad¬ 
vantage and 
r c* m u n e r a- 
tion in the 
work. 

The suc¬ 
cess of my 
u n<k*rlaking 
further 
shows in a 
touch ing 
manner what 
is to - day 
taking place 
in Germany. 
The same 
will has 
united a 11, 
princes and . 
people, rich 
and poor, 
old and 
young, for 
the same 
purpose. 

May the joy of the whole German nation ' 
incite it to an intimate collaboration, always 
renewed, without which the latent force which 
is in it could never be turned to the beneflf ' 
and welfare of the nation 1 Be united, united I ' 
united! 
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Two Spidoro ond iiPly. 

TflK ^^y (whn hM invested caplbtl und intoreM io Anerkao 
Meuntiio lo avoid ibr Itridtb IneomoTHi Siridwt: ''MhI 
You cw’t ffM M me h«r^O)«re’i no IneomfTaa M<Ker on 
thiB nkle I ’ 

TVB Nbw Pkkocrat SnoiK (U $.A.): "In’t tbere) 
Don’t yoa Iw t«>c> sure i ” 

[Tie DrlUvh ]«tr>ot who bns mndti hk jnmtmenu In iho 
Unitud SUU*»iii Mcb n Way u to avoid (he liicnmo<Ttf at 
Jwnao now mas a v«ty considefaMv flak of ftodistf bimaalf 
caught after all.) 
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Oailx }UeuiU.] 


iliuatratod DaSailiona 
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D*ih StHPi 4 LaarfdrJ 

A Fatthar lo Her Cep. 

Trie OtD Hbink tbialauita me moeb bacter'iban 

tbCAldOBO.”' 

[TA« TiHirt annouoead (bat after 5th (he* price of 
Iba paper wcihl be reduead to 2d.] 


[The ebUd alavery of the Ueited Statae ia a bieger diaprace 
than ever black alaverv waa. OAdat enqui^ iato (be • 
iiulmlriai amptof iog cbiMran of taoder jaare, and in daflaeoe 
of (be law*, bare dlaeloaad an appa)Uo| atata of tbiofa. We 
viab to make our acknewlodgBMata to our brililani eostatn- 
perarr. Li/e. itom wboee pagea we reproduce tbia great 
cartoon.] 
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lAB GerMn HanDtr of (b« FuCuro. 



.^gKl^eCH^S 


Poif^ Stw *Hd L «o J»f>| 

THb CMBOpoliiu Arsour PItU Cootnoior 

■t W*rk. 


Omtiy IL^odon. 

The M«s Bcbiad All ibe Gone. 

Tn pATKtAt: ** Wbet. fen bettitetc to (rarcbaM ihe tnoi 
I oftar for our dofeaee I Unsntefol hind I Do you not blow 
oor forelgo n^gbbeur lue nrmaneutn ■irong enoqgb to 
deetroy os ^" 

Tms PiAdANt: " Mow do yen kiMW f '* 

Thb Patijoi ’* Know ? Saow. iocrednlout dod t»He*e 
Mt I wld '* 


Tho CireuUiW>ii of Copiul. 

s 

A German view of one of tbe ebief usee of {.erge Nev^—tbe 
Cifcufetion of CepIteJ* from the jiocketB of tbe Peeplo 0^— 

wbore } 
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The Bi1k*n Tet Perty. 

llViVA af^flotiieg io "Alice.") 

The Hontvni^rin l^>rmou«l• wbu hM not boon ntloep. ond irbo 
won't lx* i^nt into tbo ivo-poi. 



OfdAl^AiOv.I tVIOBBO. 

Tho Foil Aooonpli/* 

Now. MoflotoOT*. VC bnvo ot I Ml mnebed n niublo bnoU for 



penco. Wo nwA not hooiloto any longer to inveko the Inter* 
veotien of European Diplomacy, 


mb I 
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tBerUo. 
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Tho Lit^ lloatoDoinB Sparrow and tho BuropaoD 
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0« 


Doo't be cboeby to os or «o will oboot." 






Jobs Bull: '*U you'll iiop WUbcltt, I wUL'* 


Pron ihe BniUih " Croution.” 

Ai>4 U>e g<»d Lord Churchill ftsiid U» Ihv dwelki^ in Par^i^: 
** Sli Oav* ah All tbnu work and do all that thou hast to do. hoi 
of) cho Acv«flth day thou mntl fool ] then muwt ibou work lur 
aAother aix «tay» and m on.’* 
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TIM World'* Holiday. 
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Can ba uwt Kerf 
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Tb« Di«torb«r of P«a««. 


Poliib view of the Nevd Blookede. 



TlM fMOtl will u ou rail ustll be luia nede eur 
Iwnullful COficeri pley outof no«/’ 


Tbe SwropMQ Cooeert. 


IMeb. 


It oaty depoik new on wbo be* (be noet breatb. 


LH4»*g4 iMrfMcr.i Cderlla. 

The AmbeMedore* Coefcreoee io l.eedoB bee become 
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Tbe txia% it tbe bouedviee of Albeele bee produced e mmt 
erifiMJ onemeiKel draviof wbicb iadudee iJl tbe viebee of 

tbe Powera. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 

REVIEWS. 


THE EUROPEAN OUTLOOK. 


THE PEACE OF EUROPE, 

A FORMER Dutch Foretg^n Miruster contributes 
to the Deuiichc Htwu for April an urtide oo the 
Great Powers and Peace. 

DISSOLUTION OF TURKEY. 

In recent years the love of peace of the 
European Great Powers has been subjected to 
severe tests. Morocco, Tripoli, and the Balkan 
States have all caused serious complications, 
yet peace has been preserved, and the peaceful 
attitude of the Powers contributed not a little 
to prevent war. Apert from the loss of Ufe 
wMch war brings in its train, the material dis« 
advantag'es ore incalculable, and this fact no 
doubt greatly influences Governments. At the 
same time a feeling is increasing that a war to 
extend power and influence is not justihable. 
Then olwre are political reasons for avoiding 
war at the present time. First, the writer 
draws attention to the growing coovietkm 
among poll U clans tliat the Mahomed an States 
cannot hold thdr own much longer. They will 
not be able to resist the stream of new ideas 
which are spreading all over the w'orld. The 
statesokcn who believe that Turkey will be a 
strong Power in Asia must, indeed, be optimise 
tic. The symptoms of Resolution will in all 
probability soon be visible in Asia. The next 
Turkish cnisis will not be long in coming, atxl 
one may be sure it wall oot be less important 
than the crisis in Europe. 

CKAKCED ATTITUDE OF THE POWERS. 

A second point to take into account is the 
changed situation in the Balkans and the grow- 
ing indeperxlence ctf the Balkan States. A third 
point is the change in poUcy of some of'the 
Powers concerning the Eastern Question, 
notably Englaxtd and Austria-Hungary. Since 
England acquired the Suez Canal, she bas be¬ 
come more and more indifferent about the Dar¬ 
danelles * and the Boaphorus. England, in 
consequence, is no longer the natural ally of 
the Powers who would prefer to keep the Sultan 
in his present position. Austria-Hungary is 
now much deeper entangled in the Eastern 
^estioa. Her intertsu art opposed to those 
of oerUia of the Balkan States, etpeeiaUy 


Servia; but site takes cure not to enforce her 
will on these States, for behind Servia is Russia, 
and beside Austria are her two allies, to whom 
nothing would be less welcome than an Austrian 
war mtih Russia. The writer thinks a quiet 
period will f^low peace, and he hopes that at 
the operung of the Peace Palace at the Hague 
in August all nations will be at peace. The 
question of armaments, he concludes. Is a 
serious one, almost as serious as that of war; 
but limitation by universal congress seems im- 
pottuble. How to bring about a relief of the 
burden of military expenditure is not yet clear, 
but one thing is certain, he says: a European 
war would not achieve that end, but would 
rather postpofte it to the distant future. 


UNREST. 

What pari will England take in that readjust¬ 
ment of weights nod farces in Europe which may 
lead to consequences so grave? flow do the 
rival armaments of the Great Powers affect us? 
It is clear that in (he opinion of His Majesty’s 
Government they touch us very little. A con¬ 
tributor to the Edinburgh RevUiv says it has 
been known, and has been several times staled 
on behalf of ll>e English Foreign Office,, I hat 
there has been no formal military agreement 
between this country and France. We have 
never pledged ourselves to assist the French if 
they go to war; nor is there any instrument in 
writing which enlarges the enttnU into an 
alliance. All that has happened is that in 1905, 
and again in 19JI, the Britidi Government gave 
the French Foreign Office u verbal a.ssurance 
that if France were ma<lc the object of attack 
in consequence of circumstances arising out of 
the Morocco settlement, Great Britain would be 
prepared to support her. It has, however, been 
stated, and the statement is no doubt comet, 
that early in tbe present year the French Foreign 
Office again approached our Government with an 
inquiry as to its intentions in the event of a war 
in which the north^stero frontier of France 
might be threatened through Belgium. 'The 
answer to this question is understood to have 
been conveyed ve^ally to the French Minister of 
Foreign Aifairs by the British Ambasaadpr in 
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Pahs, h was to the effect that ia such ao event 
His Maiesty’a Ministers would take the circun>- 
stances into consideration, and would bedd tbein* 
selves free to sict accordiDg* to ihe necessities o( 
ih^ case, but that they could not countenance 
aggressive action by France. 


AFTER THE WAR. 

In an article in the Corrcsporidani of 
March 25 th I’rofessor Pompiliu Etiadc endon* 
vours to state the Roumanian view of the 
consequence^ of the Balkan War. 

THB KOUMANIAN J'OIN? OF VIHW. 

He admits Koumania has made mistakes, but 
not those ^neraily attributed to her. In the 
first place, it was a gross error to be so reason¬ 
able as to demand nothing more than Silistria. 
In diplomacy one never naks for precisely what 
one is prepared to accept. The demand should 
have bMn made for the entire quadrilateral. A 
second mistake ol Roumunia's i.s that she has 
always lived a little in the clouds. The writer 
charges the civilised Roumanian with knowing 
more about whnt 15 going on in Paris and In 
London that about wh.it U taking place at home 
and in the neighbouring countries. This alii- 
tude should be oluxngcd at once. Ikdore all 
things, the Roumanian must take a live interest 
in tf)e affairs of hLn own country and in tbo$e of 
hJa near neighbours. Further, it would be wcU 
if the people of Roumania (o<A a more inl^li- 
gent interest in the foreign policy of their 
country. Roumania cannot abandon her claim 
to Dobruja and she cannot forget her kinsmen 
in Macedonia. To renounce licr legitimate pre¬ 
tensions would be to excite tlic contempt of 
Europe, and if she is not to trouble the ^»encc of 
Europie full justice must be done to her. 

THE AUSTRtAN l*OlNT OP VIRW. 

The Austrian point of view is explained in the 
Correspendant of April lOth by ** Schw.nrz 
Gelb,** a pseudonym which, it is stated, 
conceals the identity of a high Austrian 
personage. This writer spcjiks of the 
unfair .attitude adopted by the French 
Press towards Austria, and en^nvours to reply 
to the charges made. The idea governing the 
situation in the French mind, he says, seems 
to be the Triple Entente against Triple 
Alliance ; Austria is the ally of Germany, th^e- 
fore, down with Austria I But the writer 
declares tKit Austria is not the enemy of 
France, nor has sdie any hostile feeling towards 
France, Having explained that Austria, unlike 
the other Great Powers, has not gone m for 
exp.'insion, he shows how much more vital a 
question \h^ ever for her is the independence 
CM the Atiri^c. Equally importaot to her M 


real autonomy in Albania, aod to yield on either 
of these points would spell the worst Aaasters 
to the Monarchy. 

RUSSIA AKO BULGARIA. 

Austrian mobiUsaiion has been represented 
to satiety as a provocation U> Ku>^. But if 
Russia not mobilise she was certainly the 
first to increase her army ;ind to adopt mea¬ 
sures anything but pacific. After her victories, 
Bulgaria will steadily pursue the realisation 
her dream of tJie formation of a great inde¬ 
pendent Slav Empire, with Constantinople as the 
cajNtaJ. On the other hand, Russia, though 
she may noc be able to lay liands on Constanti¬ 
nople, will not care to allow anyone else to be 
established there, and she is bent on seeing the 
Bulgarian frontier fixed in suoh a way that the 
Str^uts and Constantinople shall not be at the 
mercy of a sudden attack by Bulgaria. In this 
Kcnse Russia hns x^untarily supported Austria. 
I'he counsellors of the Tsar realise that the 
development of Bulgaria must bring in its train 
the development of Ne^^avosm, a thing almost 
us disquieting to them, though for different 
reasons, as it is to Austria. That is why 
Russian statesmen have no intent ion of entering 
upon .1 confiiol with Austria. They, too, have 
lost many of their old illusions about the 
B.ilkans, and the lime is pnst for them to count 
on exercising a quasl-sovcrelgn protectorate 
over the whe^ Balkan Peninsula. Russia's atti¬ 
tude to Servia is quite different from her 
.nititude towards Bulgarin: and as to Austria, 
Bulguria is no menace to her, but with Servia 
it is a different matter. 

W O IS TO HAVE SALONICA ? 

The subject of M. Albert Suuzide's article in 
the mid-April number of the Nouvelle Revue is 
the problem of Salooica. 

Till war was declared (he aspect of the pro- 
idem of Sabnica, he writes, was distirioUy 
Austrian. But an advance on Salonica w.*is not 
the supreme ambition of Austria. From 
Sakmica she counted on creating a vast hinter¬ 
land, and all the peaceful railway penetratJoD 
she proposed was hot the preface ^ a desire for 
political occupation. For the Balkan Allies, on 
this point as on others, the fear of Austria Is the 
beginning ot wisdom. It is her diplomatic 
manceuvres chiefly that are to be distrusted. 

From the ethnographical point of view, the 
Greeks are shown to have the advax^age. Of 
the 100,000 inhabitants of Salooioa, more than 
half are Spanish Jews engaged in commerce; 
while the Greeks maintain the remaioder of the 
economic activity. There is scarcely any trace 
of Bulgarians. Id the oeatre of Macedonia the 
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BuJ^arintis may be in a majority, but Salonica 
is Greek, are Thessaly, etc., and other 
it’gioos on the coast. While tl>e Greeks and 
Bulgariattf are disputing: the possession of the 
city, the Servians are proclaWniog: the absdute 
necessity oi it to tliera for the prosperity of their 
country. Certain Servian politicians sitggcst 
another solution. According to this proposal, 
Greece, already provided with so many ports, 
should give Salonica to Bulgaria; Bulg.aria 
would renounce her clnim to the territory beyond 
the Vardax; and all the courttry west of this 
river, outside t!he limits of Uic new Albania, 
would be divided between Servia and Greece. 
Servia would keep Monaatir and Greece would 
receive, in place <i Salonica, a vast extension of 
territory. 

The economic significance of Salonica is of the 
highest Importance. It would be the ambition of 
Greece to develop the already cnoroMUS. traffic. 
In any case, the commercial output of the port 
depends largely on ckxse Balkan solidarity, 
translated into a Customs Union. It is impor* 
tant that the port should be further developed. 
Autonomy, condominium, or attribution to one 
of the nationS'-each of these solutions has 
both advantages and inconveniences. The one 
decided upon should, of course, be that which 
conforms most to (he dcvck^mcnt of tlic port. 
Should the conflict, however, become insoluble 
among the irUercst^ parties, the question might 
be submitted to arhitratoon by the Triple 
Entente. Salonica ought not to be allowed to 
remain a cause of discord: It should be a centre 
of life, .ind in a Macedonia secularly given up 
to anarchy, a centre of civilisation. 


ALLIES AND ENEMIES. 

Sir Max Warchtrr, D.L., J.P., points out 
in the Forinighily Review for May the dangers 
of the group system In Europe, and shows 
that the unity Europe can be brought 
fibout only hy the creatkm of a European fctlcra- 
lion, and that the first condition of such a 
federation lies in .1 close understanding, 
better still, in an alliance bctw'cen Great Britain 
and Germany:— 

desire for friendly and cordial rclaliofw 
between Great Britain ar^ Germany prevails not 
only in offidal circles in Grett Britain, but through¬ 
out British society, 'fliis Is evident from the fact 
that the inCellactual leaders of Qr^t Britain have 
always been warm admirers of Germany and the 
Oerxnans. Carlyle, the author of Htfoes and 
Hero Worship,** was the greatest admirer of every¬ 
thing German. Looking out for a hero fit to be held 
up as a model to his countrymen, he wrote lus mag« 
nifioent history of Frederick the Great. From 
Cifjyk to Lord Haldamc, the translator of S^iopen- 
hauer, there is a long line of the moot emioeM 
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EngliUutien who have seen in Gerniany tbek intd- 
(votual fatherland and a second home. Imitation Is 
the ainceresc form of flattery. British adniiradon of 
Gemuiny is cleorly apparent in Great BriIain's 
desire to shapt' its ^nini»ir;siiun, its tducalion, ar>d 
its social le^tialation on Germany’s model. 

In Germany the case is diflcront. Antagonism 
against Ekigland is vfry widespread, principally 
amongst the masses; and it is so inionsc tlvit during 
the recent Murocio crisis the German populaix; 
would have enthuMostkally welcomed a war with 
England without thought of the cons»|Uvnres. The 
prejudice among the German masses against Eng¬ 
land has been artificially creoted. Happily, a large 
proptftiun of the cukurod and biMlness clabsss are 
frk^ly 10 the Brkiah nation. It is evident that the 
prejudice against Great Britain which exists In Grr- 
many has to be removed before a corduti understand¬ 
ing with Germany is possible. As it might require 
gWMrationt, if things are left to time, to bring abcnM 
a change, prompt steps should be taken to abolish 
this prejudice. This will not be an esksy task, 
because the bulk of the population must be converted 
What is wanted is systematic propaganda throughout 
the German Empire, explaining to the people that 
their prejudice against Great Brim in is duo to a ml^ 
understandng. The right-thinking men of both 
(vuntries should join hands and take up this task 
without delay, otherwise both naiiosis may drift to¬ 
wards a catastrophe. 


THE RUMANIAN FACTOR IN 
THE BALKAN PROBLEM. 

G. F. Aubot enters the lists on bekdf of 
Rumania, and in the Quarterly Review writes 
that the grounds upon which the RumaDion 
Government bases its claim to territorial com¬ 
pensation from Bulgaria are of an entirely prac- 
ticil nature. 

The rtn:tificatio& of the Dobrudja frontier is 
described as indispensable to the security of the 
trans-Dnnubian kingdom. The necessity for 
such 3 demand, it is affimted. is not of 
Rumnnm's own creation, but tlic ]ogic.*i] conse¬ 
quence of a politlc.nl crime committed against 
her by Rus.sia in 1879, when the valuable as.'^Kt- 
ance rendered hy the Rununilan army to Russia 
in her wnr ai^ainst Turkey was rewarded by the 
loss of Bcssarabi.n—a Rumanian province of 
whic'h the Russians, with a cynicism rare even 
in Kastern Europe, robbed their allies—and the 
grant, in exchange, of the Bulgarian district of 
Dobrudja, which Rumania did not covet. At 
the lime tl^ inin^Duruiluaa kiiigdum wa» 
obliged to bow to the will of the Powers, as 
expressed in the Treaty of Berlin, and it tried to 
make the best of a very bad bargain by con¬ 
structing the port of Constantsa at an 
immense cost. In the absence, however, 
of A defensible frontier,. and in view of 
(he fear that Bulgaria will one day endeavour to 
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recover the territory taken from her in 1878, the 
Bucharest Government cannot but feel lit posi¬ 
tion precarious, and it is the duty of the Powers 
which have placed It in that position to 
stren^ben it by a new delimitation. As long: as 
thestoltts^uo established by the Treaty of Berlin 
remained in substance Inviolate, Rumania 
refrained fretn raising a question calculated to 
cause a disturbance. But since the order of 
things has been completely altered by the Balkan 
Allies, and to their enormous advantage, equity, 
• expediency and necessity alike dictate the 
voluntary compensation wUch Rumania, but for 
her deference to the Powers and her regard for 
peace, could have seised by force of arms. 


SEA AND AIR COMMAND: GER¬ 
MANY'S NEW POLICY. 

An illuminating article, having for its theme 
Germany's ambition to dominate sea and sky, 
is reproduced in the Fcrtnigktly above 

the signature of *' Excubitor " 

The course of recent events is particularly inUresu 
Ing and signi 5 oant. Last year a new Navy Act was 
passed by the Reichstag. This measure increased 
the establlahmeiu of ships in accordance with a m- 
year schedule of shipbuilding, and made proviriM for 
an Immense Increase of officers and men so as to 
kesp nearly four-fifths of the Cerman Aeet always 
ready for Immediate aotkxi. The effect of ( 1 ^ 
measure, If it tuid been followed by no action on the 
part of Great Britain, would have been that the 
smaller German fleet, being on a lughcr status of 
commissioning, would have been at "its selected 
moment ’* on an equality wkh the British fleet at 

its aver a g e moment," and even In some dreunw 
stances k might have possessed such a margin of 
superiority as to make a naval war against Great 
Britain not a desperate gamble, but an operation 
attended with insufficient risk to act as a deterrent. 

The British Admiralty replied by announcing that 
fur every additional German armoured ship laid down 
Over and above the former Law, we should build two: 
and they also presented Parliament with a scheme 
for the expansion of the personnel. Whatever hopes 
had been entertained in Germany of overtaking us 
in the race for sea<power were thus disappoir^, 
since the new German shipbuilding scheme was dis- 
CDunted on a two-kecU-to<»e basis. 

But a new weapon has been forged, and can 
be .used, under certain circumstances, as a 
moons of attack r 

The motive underlying German aerial poBey is 
unmistakable. It is. hoped by the aid of this new 
arm—and ponticulsrly by the aid of long-range air- 
sMps—10 neutralise British naval superi^v. 

The dominating faor, which It Is perilous for us to 
Ignore, is that in a yenr or two Germany sHlI have 
two squadrons of nkshipa, heavily armed and caMble 
cd carrylng>'onsidiTub1e loads of high exploaives, 


stationed at Cuxhaven, Immediat^y opposite the 
bases of our flotillas ^ destroyers and submarines, 
and within practJcaUe navigation distance of all our 
gfttt naval porta. Moreover, she Is developing also 
her ser%nce of hydroaWoplanea, and la thus providing 
Imeir on a large sttle with battle-ships, scouts, and 
iMttquiio o’aft of the air, in the Arm teUef that thus 
the will render ineffective our superiority In battle¬ 
ships, scouts, and mosquHo craft of the sea. 


BRITISH POLICY IN THE NEAR 

EAST. 

Thh writer in the Quo^Urly Revkv would 
have Britain’* pdicy to be the pfeaervatiw of 
things aa they are in the Near East. He says 
one cannot Mp seeing that the old Eastern 
problems which Europe dreaded to tackle arc 
entirdy overshadowed by the new ones which 
the outcome o( the war ha* thrust into the fore¬ 
ground. The effect of the victories of ibe 
Balkan Allies on the international siluntlon, 
therefore, can hardly be regarded ns an allcvia- 
tk». The peace it has ^iven to the pe^lcs of 
Europe is precarious, while the prep.*!rations for 
war which it renders necessary are more ^co*tly 
nod irksome than ever before. Great Britain's 
general aim, amid these conflicting efforts and 
interests, is the preservatJon of peitcc by main¬ 
taining as even a balance between the antngonjs»- 
Uc forces as circumstances will permit. Hence 
hard find fast alliances-^rown almost im¬ 
possible nowadays, except in a case like that <A 
Gennany and Austria—are to be eschewed in 
view of the complexity of the interests of our 
friends and of the many powerful and varying 
currents that sway them. At the same time, 
careful preparation, without haste or rest, for 
the unavoidable partition of Turkey, combined 
with honest endeavour to put it off as long m 
possible, arc anwng the obvious duties of the 
responsible leaders of the nation. And in par¬ 
ticular the utmost attention should be devo^ to 
those indi^ensable modificatioos—national, 
inlemational, and terrilorial^which Egypt 
seems destined gradually to undergo, as well as 
to the dovetailing of tbe parts into the wIk^. 


THE PROBLEM OF ALSACE- 
LORRAINE. 

In the mid-April aumber of La Revue M. 
Georges Bourdon makes on efoqtitnt appeal on 
behalf of Alsace-Lorraine. 

Id the course of the article, which bears the 
title '* Between France and G^roany," attention 
IS drawn to an latemational Conciliatioo Con¬ 
gress which met at Heidelberg last October, 
and at which most European States and the 
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United Sutes were represented. There were 
no fewer then ten deputies from AJSi'ice. Yet 
everyone is <MiJy too wel) awnre that between 
France and Germany there has existed nigh 
half a century a barrier which time has not 
removed. That barrier is not the Treaty of 
Frankfort, but what the Treaty implies—the 
deliverance to the stronger, as an article of 
merchandi9e> of hvii^ flesh, of a pr(Md people, 
one of the most civilised nations in rrxKlcm 
Europe. Germany may not have perceived it, 
but it is undoubted that the position of the pr^ 
blem of AUace'Lorr.iine has changed. Under 
its new a^>ect, however, it is more formidable 
than ever, because it invokes an Idea, and that 
Idea is unconquerable. To-day France has no 
idea of rivattche, no one in Fnincc desires war. 
On the contrary, France repudiates violence, 
but desires justice. Germ.^my imagined she had 
gained her object by conquest. But conquest 
fs nothing. The price of conquest is to moke 
oneself beloved. Germany docs not know how 
to administer; she adopts severity. To her 
Alsace and Lorraine arc merely two oolonies 
But the secret of Franc^German peace is in the 
consciences of Alsace*Lorr.line. France cannot 
remain deaf to their cry. They ask rwthing 
but what is just. Why, then, is Germany deaf 
to their appeal? What they claim is not 
humiliation, but a statute of liberty .nnd 
autonomy loyally oppJied, a rigimt in which 
the hearts, rcliev^ of the burden which 
oppresses them, will feel the circulaiion of life. 
I'hcy count not on war, but on peace, to obtain 
justice. 


A HEART-TO-HEART TALK. 

Prick Collier is carxlour itself, and his 
series of articles in Scribner*s on *' Germany and 
the Germans *' are free from either cant or ill- 
will. The present contribution contains a whole 
phikMOphy on neighbourUnese, in which Ameri¬ 
cans, British and Germans alike cotnc in for 
some very sound advice, and Mr. CoUier thus 
anaiysen the .causes which make for national dis* 
agreement:— 

Theological protagonists are notoriously bitter 
against one another, but we have all found many of 
them amiable companions ourselves. It is the feUow 
next door, who wears purple socks, or who parts Ms 
hair in (he middle, or who wears his coat-sleeves 
loneer than our tailor cuts ours, or who eaU his soup 
witn a noise, or who has damp hands, or talks 
throufth his nose, who trrkotes us and makes us wish 
occasionally ior the unlimited dub-using freedom of 
.the stone age. Ic is your first courin, with incurable 
catarrh and a slender Income, who is too much with 
you, and who spoils your temper, not the anarchlat 


orator who threatens your property and almost your 
life. 

What do these Germans want? asked a diatin- 
guidted Cabinet Minister of me. '' They want con¬ 
sideration,** I replied, ** which is the most diflkult 
thing in the world for the Englishman to offer any¬ 
body." " But, you don*( mean to sny,** he continued, 
** that (hey realty want to cut our thruUs cn accouA< 
of our boa manners \ ** 1 cannot phrase it better, nor 
can I give a more illuminating illustration of the 
iTHSunderstanding. This is exactly the reason, and 
(he paramount reason, why nations and why indi¬ 
viduals attempt to cut one another's thnaits. What¬ 
ever the fundamental dilTorenrcs may have been that 
have led to war between nsoions, the tiny spark that 
started the explosion has always U^en some phni^e of 
rudeness or bLl manners. 


THE AUSTRIAN THRONE. 

Writ]NO In the Ckautauqttan on European 
Rulers .and their Modern Stgniflc.nnce, Mr. 
Arthur E. Best or denU with the Emperor 
Fraods Joseph. 

He refers to Austria ns a Government, not n 
State; for the hereditary possessions of the 
House of Hapsbtirg^luivc been gathered by pur¬ 
chase, marriage, or war, and arc In no sense a 
nation. From every point of view Vienna and 
BudapeMh nre the storm centres for the aolutioft 
of racial, nationalistic, social, and industrisd 
problems. The Austrian Emperor Is charac¬ 
terised as nn industrious and conscientious ruler 
with A capacity for political life, but without 
ability. He is said to speak nil rhe languages of 
his realm—German, Hungarian, Bohemian, 
Polish, Ruthenian, Croatian, Slavonic, and 
Italian—besides French and English. Demo¬ 
cratic in manner and approachable to all cinsses, 
he gives up one day a week to private audiences 
of those who believe they have grievances. 

The unknown factor in the international 
nff.nirs of Europe, however, U Franz Ferdinand. 
Nearly fifty years of age nnd the next in suc¬ 
cession to the throne for many years, his per¬ 
sonality remains largely unknown. He possesses 
ono of the largest private fortunes of Europe, 
and is an art coonoisscur and a lover of sports. 
In hts early youth he was destined for the 
Church, but later was trained for a military 
career. His wife, a daughter of Baron Chotek,' 
created Duchess of Hohenberg, is spoken of as 
a woman of great cleverness and charm o( 
manner. There cad be little questioa that she 
is ambiriou!* that one of her children shall even- 
tually sU upon the Austrian throne, and if 
Franz Ferdinand succeeds as Emperor It la well 
within the range of possibilities that he will 
bring .ibout the designation of his eldest son as 
the next heir. 
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TURKEY AND THE FAR EAST. 


HOPE FOR THE TURK. 

According to WUliam Maxwell, to the 
Nineteenth Century, there is a ^roat future for 
the Turk to t^vtk^ the A»t)c re^duc of his 
once world•wi<le Empire. The writer, however, 
sets out the problem with so painful a rej^ard 
to the facts that one is h.irdly hopeful tbet the 
Turk will be encouniged in the tusk of govern* 
inf the mixed*medley of Armenians, Kurds, 
Girauisne, Jews, Chaldeans, Greeks and 
Arabs. It seems like a cose of out of thr fry¬ 
ing. pah into the fire,** for the conditions in 
AnetoUa, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Arabia do 
not lend thems^ves to a uniform p^icy which 
would be accepbable to Turk and Christian 
alike. Mr. MaxweU discounts the fear of a 
Moslem revival:— 

Christendom Itai been so often invited to tremble 
under the menace of ronislnm that we have ceesrO 
to be i^sturbed by the cry of Wolf! " And there 
Is logic, as well as sense, in this indifference, for if 
Panislam was a hvu wire we must hove felt the shock 
every time Turkey was undergoing amputation In 
Europe and Africa. Psnislam was the reinvent ion 
of SulUin Abdul Hamid, and w*as intended for export. 
By striving to restore his spiritual authority he hoped 
to secure two things-^ompcnsation for the loas of 
temporal dominions and freedom from constitutional 
fotters. As a political weapon abroad U was useless 
irom the start, and as a religious wea^ion it failed 
to achieve the purpose of its maker, tor there are 
sectarians In Islam as well as in Christendom, and 
they have the common of hating one 

another. 


TURKEY IN ASIA MINOR. 

Gbnbral CnERfF Pssna contributes to the fir^ 
May number of Le i?eirue an article on Turkey 
and the Committee of Unk>D and Progreos. with 
specdal reference to A sin Minor and the dangers 
to which this part of the Turkish Empire ts now 
exposed. 

THB MISCHIEVOUS COMMITTBE. 

For four years, he remiods us, be has been 
waging a campaigo against the Committee, and 
he considers that the gravity of the pre¬ 
sent situation is sufRoieot to justify hJs 
attitude. Turttey is already sadly dismem¬ 
bered in Europe, and she is threatened with 
further dismemberment in Asia Minor, while 
Europe, rightly anxious about the future, is 
feverishly preparing for the moat atrocious war; 
and the responsibUity for this desolating 
state of things falls directly or indirectly on the 


Committee.. The writer refers to the misdeeds 
of the*Committee as this “occult association,*' 
whose aole object U to remain in power, no 
matter by what means. I'he result of the war 
IQ Tripoli must, he thinks, have encouraged the 
hopes of the Balkan States. Hitherto disunited, 
they united secretly for common action; and 
while Turkey's enemies were organising against 
her, the Committee w.as doing everything poa- 
sibic to disorganise Turkey. It worked, and it 
^XHitinues to work, to extend complications and 
diffuse the germs of war. 

THE QUESTION OF THE ACEAN ISLANDS. 

The Greek occupation of Samos, we are told, 
is undoubtedly the prelude to the pretensions of 
Greece to the other islands on the coast of Aiun 
Minor. Should these pretensions l>e rcaJlacd, 
and, seeing that the coasts of Asia Minor arc 
largely inhabited by Greeks, it will easily be 
seen whait an inexhaustible source of strife Is 
here, in wh*ich Turkey has nothing to gain, but 
Clothing to lose. Thus the question of Asia 
Minor is opened. Turkey counts on the media¬ 
tion of Europe. Admitting that Europe under¬ 
takes to decide the fate of the islands, and does 
not recognise the Greek occupation, whose busi- 
nesa will it be to dislodge the Greek iroops from 
the islands already occupied? In all proba¬ 
bility the task would be left to Turkey, and, in 
the present condition of the Turkish Navy, Tur¬ 
key is not able to do ii. Rut the write* believes 
that the European Powers will ultimately settle 
the aff.Tir of islands to Turkey's detriment. 
As to Adrinnopk, it is no exaggeration to siiy 
that the Committee ardently desired its fall. Tlw 
siKxessof the Bulgarl.ans at Adrinnopk., like that 
of the Greeks at J.anina, has opened up another 
point in connection with Ams Minor. For if the 
Bulgarians do not accept the new oondilions of 
peace, they would be aided by their allies to coo- 
ccntmle all effort on Chatalju, and, this last 
rampart lost, Constantinople would be taken, 
and the consequences would be incalculable. 

EUROPEAN INTERVENTION CERTAIN. 

Suppose the Allies do not heed Sir Edward 
Grey’s warning. Will the territory they have 
already conquered be taken from them ? More 
probably the Great Powers will intervene and 
take more territory from Turkey. It is also evi¬ 
dent that if Turkey does not apply herself to cciv 
solidatc her Em|»re in Asia, a hostile inter¬ 
vention of the Powers will follow. Europe will 
net, whether it be to the advantage or other- 
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was« of Turkey. If occasioo arises, the Great 
Powers^ like the Balkan Slates, might, m viw 
o( a determined enterprise, unite and sink tot 
the time being their other differencea. It is for 
Turkey to take care not to offer the least tempta¬ 
tion. As to “ good government," of whk* Sir 
Edward Grey speaks, it is certain that the Com- 
mittee will not constitute it, Nor will the Com¬ 
mittee to make the financial bankruptcy <rf 
Turkey inevitable. At the present time the 
Comnuttee is busy expelling, without rhyme or 
reason, the Greek Ottoman subjects. Greece 
will certainly demand the insertion in the waty 
of peace of a clause concerning the protection of 
Greeks who remain under Ottoman rule. The 
assassin of the King of Greece was affiliated to 
the Committee. The writer does not desire that 
summary proceedings, such as the Committee 
takes against its political opponents, be taken 
against the Committee. But be asks that the 
moat deeply compromised of its members be 
brought before a High Diurt and judged Icgsilly 
and imi>artia!Iy, so that future generations might 
have a striking example of what political rc- 
sponablUty ought to be. 


POLICE ATROCITIES IN INDIA. 

Mr. Edmukd C. Cox, retired Deputy Inspec¬ 
tor - General of Police, Bombay, protests 
emphatically in Bast and Wtsi against the 
charges brought against our Indian police. 
His opinions arc based on a quarter of a 
century's work. The average annual numbw 
<rf convictions for torture during the last six 
years is nine t TWs, out of a force of 177,000, 
is a reoewd of which many European forces 
might be proud. Ample precautions have been 
designed agaiMt any irregularity or misconduct. 

• And yet the result is fiasco after fiasco, the 
release of numbers o( offenders who ought to 
undergo imprisonment, scandalous waste of time 
of the courts, reluctance of witnesses to give 
evidence, because their trouble will most pro 
bably go for nothing, and the paralysis of the 
p^ce force. The sttuatm has become 
intolerable. 

What happens over and over again is just 
this. Some villagers are prosecuted before a 
magistrate 00 a charge, say, of bouae-breaking 
and theft. There is a certain amount of evi¬ 
dence against themt witnesses testify that 
saw the accused lurking about tbe complainant's 
premises, and tome brass pots and so cm are 
produced which were found in the possession of 
the accused^ and which the prosecutor alleges to 
be his. All this la not very conclusive. For 


one thing, brass pots are remarkably like each 
other, a;^ to establish identity sati^actoHly is 
not easy. Then, to strengthen the case, there 
comes in the prisomT’s confession. Th.'it confes¬ 
sion has been recorded by a magislrate strictly 
in .accordance with law. No police officers were 
present while it was being m.adc. ... All the 
precautions have been strictly observed. But 
when Govind or Rama is undergoing his trial, 
perhaps a fortnight after the confession was 
taken down, he s.nys that there is not a word of 
truth in it, and insists tlut he only made it 
because the pt^ce tortured him. The .scene 
then changes. A side-issue hns been intro¬ 
duced. A red-herring ha.s been suvcesNfully 
drawn over the scent. It is no longer Rama 
.ind Govind who form the subject of tlie inquiry, 
but the police. The whole of the evidence in 
the case is now regarded as tainted. A with¬ 
drawn confession t That damns the case for 
ihe prosecution. The accused a/e released, and 
an investigation of the high-hnnded proceed¬ 
ings of the police drags out its weary length for 
tvoeks, with the probable result that the charges 
against them are neither completely proved xtor 
disproved. 


ISLAM AND CIVILISATION. 

Enclisiimkn are often accused of a parochial 
outlook on their neighbours, but Captain 
Wyman Bury's experience should justify his 
assertion in the Moslem World that "civilisa¬ 
tion and Islam do not blend well, and that where 
the attentpt has been made it has been to the 
detriment of both." He enters this claim 

1 prefer 10 illustrate my argument with cases 
culled from one race and one rcfjion—Arabia Felix, 
where Isbmic civilUatmn, with n thin vene^ of 
European refinement, may be observed side by side 
with the old patriarchal system on which Islam was 
based. 1 also claim some fouriom years' experience 
of these people, in health and sickles, poverty and 
plenty, peace and war. I have fought wkh them 
and against them ; have seen them flushed with 
victory and known (hem sadly defeated; I have lived 
among (hem as one of (hemselves, and mot their 
chiefs In Durbar as a reprepenlative of the British 
Government. 

Captain Bury makes out a good case from his 
perscmal relations with the tribes whose qualities 
be respects, and concludes 

Such is (he mettle of Islam when tempos by 
hardship and a simple, strenuous life. Once Import 
dvilUation and (he Modem ch^acter Is sapped 
thereby. Nigeria, the Sudan and dmllar provmcei 
owe tlWir physical and moral welfare to the fact that* 
a parental government is wise ad)d strong enough to 
confer such benefits of dvlllsatuxi as seem most 
mkod to their noeds, nod withhold ks drawbacks. 
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The CbioM Republle. Cfeitob. 

Tbe CbiuM wm th* smm of Aoreo flgbtt. A* 

tr9$ Moi 9< tlM CWOiM Kap<r«. mry Cbiouus wlsliod to 

•<t In tlM eontro. 


paring o( the iSl-mfcM'ined seiititnent which 
nimates our public opicuon. He says:— 

We English are tartly rcsponfiible tor crratjnft 
>e frame of rrund which is even now luring Young 
'urki, Chinanwn, and other Easterns into the poKh. 
il wilderness by the display of fnlsc signals. We 
ave, indeed, our Bbnds in China, our Milners in 
igygt, our Miss Durliams in the Balkan Peninsula, 
nd our Miss Bells tn Mesopotan^, who wander far 
Udd, gleaning valuable facts and laying before their 
>untrymen and countrywomen conclusiorK based on 
:^uired knowledge and wide eaperience. But thesr 
Torts are only partially successful. They are often 
livered on the solid rr<’k of preroareived prejudiree, 
^d genuine but ilUinforTned sentimentalism. A 
iTge section of the English pubUc arc, In fact. ^gu« 
iriy wanting in political imagination. Although 
>cy would not, in so nutny words, admit the truth 
I the stAtcinent, they none the less act and speak as 
sound national development In wtwtaoevcr quarter 
f the world must of necessity proceed along their 
fMi ooiwer>t|Qna], Insular, and tlme*honoured llnee, 
)d along (hose lines nlone. 
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EARL CROMER AS PESSIMIST. 
Mr. Bum's " Recent Events and Present 
Glides in China ** Is made the text of some 
k^eful reflections by’ Sari Cromer In this 
nonth's Nmetcsnth Century. The critic is un- 


♦ • * 

Of the Chinese Repnblic he haa his doMbU, 
and emphasises the difficulties ahead 

The main disease is not polkical, and is incapable 
of being cured the most aimved con^kutionat 
formula. It is economic. Polygamy, aided by 
excessive phlloprogsnitivenets, the result of ancestor* 
worship, has produced a highly congested population. 
Vast masses of people are living in normal tims on 
I he verge of starvation. Hence come famines and 
savage revolts of (he hungry. 

Earl Cromer insists on strict supervision 
of the expenditure of any funds loaned to the 
infant Republic:— 

That Young ChiAa, partly on genuine patriotic 
grounds, and^also possibly in pome cas^ on grounds 
which are less wotthy of respect <ind sympathy, 
should resent the exercise of this supervision, hi 
natural enough, but it can scarcely be doubted that 
unless it be exrrciacd « large porlion of the money 
advrmeed by European eapimUsis will ho wasted, 
and that no rmlly efiertive step lor«*ard will be taken 
in the solution of the economic problem which conatU 
tuies the main Chinese difReuUy. 

The writer apparently agrees with Mr, 
Stanley Lane*Po^'s dictum that *'The East 
haa an extraordinary fnciiity for asamilfltmg all 
the worst features ^ any new dvitiaation with 
which it is brought in contact." 







'I ♦ 

* THE BURDEN OF EMPIRE. 


ENGLAND THE UNREADY I 

If viycM fondly ^ma^ined that tlw Press had 

exhausted the ** Peril ^ the Air/* we recoin^ 

mend a reading of Harold Wyatt's article in 

tbf NineUtnth Cintury on " The Future of 

Aviation^" After, a gratuitous Jting at the 

Government ^which, of course, is never expected 

to lead in this country), the writer endeavours 

to frighten John Bull into his stride :— 

• 

For these pious philanthropists in high places have 
loved the poor man to such cAect that they have 
exposed his hon>c to be blasted by Are from the %k\cs~ 
In the next great contest the British public will be 
constrained to tske something more than an 
academic or a nev/s)Mp<ir*reo<ltng interest in the 
process of events. Their old immunity from pcrsmal 
peril is for ever gone. No longer will (hose who 
constitute chat public be able to read at breakfast* 
time of the trials and the sacrifices of their navy 
and their army, with the comfortable reflection that 
they themselves, the readers, arc far removed from 
the scene of conflict and fenced round with invincible 
safety. On the contrary, there will not be in all 
England, and perhaps in all Scotland and Wakt. one 
dweller in a town ^ any size upon whose roof the 
levin bolt of death may not descend while he sleeps. 
Each night, at he goes to his rest, he will realise 
that he may be blown into eternity by a bomb from 
the dark heights of the air before the break of another 
dawn. And ho will know too that to thia appalling 
menace of imminent destruction arc exposed, 
etjually with himself, and In equal helpleasneasi his 
womenfolk and his Uttfe children. 

It is quite true, if a trifle melodramatic, and 
we are glad to pass to the more critical side 
of Mr. Wyatt's paper. He discusses the pos¬ 
sibilities of defence, and says:— 

The very interesting question arises here whether 
on aerc^lane, or aeveral aeroplanes, could operate on 
a dark night in auch a manrMr as to discover an 
airship flo^ng at a considerable elevation wUhoMt 
lights. At the present stage of aerial science the 
answer to this inquiry must, unfortunately, be in (he 
negative. . . . Until aeroplanes reach a point of 
development at vfdch they can fly by nighc as well 
M day, can cariy heavy wrists and bear fuel 
sufiicknt to cover long distances without descending, 
tbs ^nincipal Instruments for distant attack must 
continue to be great aircraft of the nature of time 
In .which Gennanv leads the world. Now it is the 
hitherto unreeognjeed truth that if the present stete 
of adairs were reverted, and we surpasM Germany 
in our possossiun of such vessels as mu^ as in 
actuality Germany surpasses us, we should then be 
able to strike her even in the h^rt of Europe, and 
thus exercise power of a nature denied to En^and, 
while ^>eratlng singly, since British archm sron at 
Agiflcourt. If that aerial fleet srere ours instead of 
theirs, the peace of the world would be alrea^ 
aeeured. 

. • 


A GERMAN’S PRAISE. 

It was quite a happy thought on the part of 
the Editor of the Sinetecnih Century to reprint ' 
Dr. Georg Wegener's lecture to the Geographi¬ 
cal Society of Berlin on *' A GermanImpres- 
sioiu of India." Dr. Wegener has been at 
eonsidedtble pama to understand the British 
temperament, and, having travelled India with 
an inquiriog mind, he is good enough to appre¬ 
ciate the service that Britain ha.^ rendered to Iter 
great Indian Dependency. Our administration 
is not damrwd with faint praise, but there is 
whole-hearted approval, which makea up for u 
lot of ill-natured criticism from those who have 
little real knowledge of the serious responsi¬ 
bilities of the Indian Civil Service and the abso¬ 
lute benefits conferred upon the Indian nntlm). 
Dr. Wegener says 

.Another r<«son for the supremacy of the Englisli 
in India is undoubtedly their very speciat genius for 
governing, just as had the Romans. It is a gift 
peculiar to the Cngli.sh. Their commercial talent U 
not thesr grentcai gift, and in this they have rivals, 
but (hrir inMinctive capacity for organisAtlon and 
administration is unequalled. 

Dr, Wegener la aasurctl of the outstanding 
benefits which India owes to Britlsli nilo, nnd 
discusses with notable impartiality the vexed 
question of national unrest, directly due to the 
^ucational facilitiea provided witl^t reserve, ' 
which must include the presentment of an ideal 
of *' unselfish personal effort for the public 
weal, tlie example of spotless service for the 
good of all." 

Perhaps the most v.sluable part of the "Im¬ 
pressions " is that addressed by the writer to 
his fellow-country men, when ho says r— 

In conclusion, I wish to express my dissent from 
certain prevalent views now held amongst us In 
regard to the alrained relations betv^ren ourselves and 
England, to the effect that k would be an advantage 
to us as Germans were the British rule in India to 
come to an end. I think quite the contrary. Since < 
the victory of Japan over Russia, and the consequent 
awakening of the East, we know that the great 
question wli^her or not Lbe white race, with. iCa 
cxvIlUatkMi, should be (he nding power In the world, 
is not by any means as poaiiivrly settled as we used *. 
to think It was, and th^, on (He contrary, the reaf 
decisive battle, whether on the battle-fleld or in the 
economic arena, is still to come. In this struggle * 
white naiTons must stand united if victory is ro be on ^ 
our side. India Is that part of the earth where the 
supremacy of the white race over the coloured la moat ''•{ 
evident. Should the Asiatics sucoeed in destroying 
the British sovereignty, the pOBitlon the whol^ 
white race on the globe, our own not except^, would 
suffer a faut blow. This would be fell not only in 
our own Cofoniee, but everywhere; wherever our 
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iMTchanU, enfjliwers, m«n of «nt«rpHoe «Ad othsv 
«^ih Co tak^ the lead among coloured races. Guided 
by this feelkig of soltdarky, we must denre Hst 
England may be able to dnend her supremacy in 
India, which is in many ways so admirable. 

THE NAVAL PROBLEM. 

According to the author of this 
Edinburfrh Review, the most important point in 
the naval »tiiation is that, while the three Ger- 
man squadrons^numbering with their batil^ 
cruisers thirty-three capital ships—will be 
massed in the North Sea, it will not be possible 
for Great Britain, under existing arrangements, 
ainularly to concentrate her four battle squad¬ 
rons, with their battlecruiser squadrons. The 
needs of the Mediterranean station have to be 
provided for out of this force, and the experieoce 
of the past autumn has shown that, even at 

S resent, it is easy to under-estimate tb^ needs. 

Ir. Churchill has stated that the proposed 
arrangement, not yet carried out, by which four 
battl^ruisers, with four of the most powerful 
of the *'armoured cruisers/' will be stationed in 
the Mediterranean, will serve our needs during 
1913 and iqi4, but that in 1915, when the new 
large capital ships of Austria and Italy enter 
into service, that force will no longer be 
adequate, and that its oomposifion will have to 
be considered. Public opinion i% undoubtedly 
anxious on tins score. T^e country would like 
to see our four fully oommisaioocd battle 
squadrons always at home, and It equally wishes 
to see a strong force in ihe Mediterranean. The 
difficulty is that these demands cmflict and that 
in the prospective state of our naval resources 
their fulfilment is Impossible. Mr. Churchill has 
insisted that Great Britain must be self-sufficient 
in the Mcditermnean-^ st.'itemcnt which is 
generally acceptable. But he has not yet shown 
how this is to be done, for the view that a 
battle-squadron at Gibraltar would be available 
for service in home waters Is fnr from commend- 
ing itself to the public. 

THE BATTLESHIP AND ITS 
SATELLITES. 

The instruments of naval war are discussed 
bnder the above heading jp the QuarUrly Rwieit. 
The writer shows the two great principles which 
Ifo at the root of British supremacy—the one, 
that this supremacy is (be gift of se^power; 
the other, that the tensive is the best means of 
defence. He also records the fact that we are 
now beginning to recognise that it is fdly for 
the stronger feet to waste Its own effectiveness 
in fightiog at a range beyond that in whkh it 
can do itsiwork id tl^ shMest space of tune. 


The Dreadnought was hailed os a revolution, 
beesuae the heavy gunt were multiplied and the 
secondary quick-firing guDS were done away with. 
To multiply the number of heavy guns is merely a 
development, the wisdom of wMch must be judged 
by tactical and stimtegical requirements. . . . 
TUt question round which controversy raged was 
wbetlw trig guns could be usefully sup^emented by 
smaller gurs, as in the past. Clearly the light man¬ 
handled too lb. projectile would be no use at long 
ranges of 10,000 or 13,000 yards, but the advocates 
of the Dreadnought failed to prove their contention 
that the decisive range for battle had jumped to these 
high figures, Sallori began to question the resutts 
of peace practioei when a tingle ship, firing at an 
unre^MOsive target, k stated to have secured one hit 
in four at 13,000 yards. Such conditions do 'not 
represent (he ckcumatances when two Oeets meet, 
nor do selected days repreaent the average misty 
coodklons of the North See or the darkness of the 
night. An uneasy feeling soon began to assert 
itself that the premisses in r^ard to long-range 
actioni were not well founded: In fact, that, instead 
of pstient inveAigation prior tn change, there had 
hem too much of the welUknown controversial 
method of selecting only those incidents In the Ruaso- 
Japaneac War which lUlped Ihe case for the exclu- 
tive use of the big guna. 

BRITAIN’S WORK IN INDIA. 

In Tkt Contemporary Dr. Horton writes hope¬ 
fully of the conditions of British rule in India, 
although his article bristles with naive ndmis- 
sioQS, as when he aaya;— 

But here 1 pause lo speak for a moment of the 
iwbllr charm of the Indian people, which can only be 
understood by close, con tact with them. There are 
some characterisHcs which are common to the whole 
peninsula; and these are so attractive and interesting 
that I do not wonder if some people hetitate to push 
the woric of eonversion to Christianity. Indians arc 
always more picturesque, and in some respects dis¬ 
tinctly better, than the nations whkh have hitherto 
accepted Christianity. It is perhaps a mark of British 
modesty that a Ur^ numW of Christians In India 
prefer the Indian to their fellow Christians, and an 
unconverted to a converted Indian. Superficially, at 
least, the Hindu and Mohammedan are* much more 
Interest!^, more potite. more charming than the 
British Christian with hU exact clbthing, Ma clean 
lineo. his stiff manners, and astonishing want of 
something to say. 

Dr. Horton is impressed with " the extent, 
diversity, and effect of misskioary enterprise ia 
lodia,*' but be would be the first to admit that 
the complicated task of govemiiig that continent 
of mixed peoples cannot be contemplated in the 
light of missionary work alone; if It were pos¬ 
sible, Britain hersdf would be In a happier case. 
Something of thU appears to have occurred to 
the writer when he says 

It would be an immense help to Ihesa numerous 
seekers after God. If English Cwlstlans, whether in 
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the Government service or not, coul 4 breek the ipdl 
of sUence, and dare to coafee* their Lord and 
Saviour, Why have they oome to think that such a 
confession «ouid be offensive to India? 

The %vhol« situation may be summed up in an Inw 
presuon left on the mind in leaving Bombay. On 
the Sunday morning, when the clean and orderly 
P. & O. liner seenvsd to wear a Sunday peace, we 
assembled la the seloon; the captain read (be ier> 
vice! a steward played the harmoruum; and we aang 
** Jesus,, the very thought of 'lliee,’* and '* The King 
of Love my Shepherd is.** To a mind lull of the 
memories of KaJighat, the Temple of Durga at 
Benares, and the Towers of Silence at Bombay, that 
Sabbath peace, and those hymns of exquisite purity 
and tend^ncss. were as balm. ChrUtbnity came as 
a deliverance from tho su{»rstition, pollution, and 
moral crassness of heathenism, But, on the other 
hand, ihess English people, so clean and orderly and 
palpably pious, how lamentably bored, and pipe- 
clayedi and mutually repellent they appeared! How 
rigidly they stood aloof from one another I How 
stiff they were I How carefully was their humanilj 
concealed 1 Whenever the Lascars swarmed on (he 
ilrck for an intpecdon, or to reef an awning, with 
their red sashes over their bluo soutanm, and (heir 
red turbans over tbcir lustrous eyes, (hey seemed (o 
bring with them a breath of nature, of humanity, 
and of brotherhood. 


THE ANTI-AIRSHIP GUN, 

** Brrrch«Scriw *' lays down in the May 
number of Cfusmbers's Journal oertain qualiBca- 
Lions wluch a gun must possess to be capable of 
engaging aircraft. 

'I'hcse quaUhcatsMis arc: The gun must be 
able to shoot at vessels flying directly above it, 
must have an all-round field of fire and great 
ra^dity and accuracy of hre, and possess con- 
si^rnble mobility. It requires, too, ip addition 
to many other things, special ammunition—a 
shell to leave a smok^nul after it in its trajec¬ 
tory, and a fuse sensitive enough to act oa the 
envelope of a dirigible or (he wing of an aer^ 
plane. Now, no piece at present used in the 
field Of dsewhere possesses all these qualifica¬ 
tions; and although modificatioos are being 
carried out by some countries—notably France 
and ltd]y--^n their field-gum, it is universally 
recognised that none of thcM weapons, even 
when so modified, is suitable for use against 
aircraft. It is not to be supposed, however, that 
no attempt will be made by these guns to attack 
air-vessels; the unforeseen sometimes does 
happen,* and a lucky shot k always possible; 
but the enormous expenditure of ammuoition 
will certainly not be justified by the meagre 
results obtained. 

One of che best weapons made t^day. comes, 
like many other good things, from Germany. 


It Is a three-inch gun, has an ail-round field of 
fire, and can elevate to seventy-five degrees. 
Its vertical range is twenty thousand feet, and '(> 
it carries over land for about six miles. Its /' 
shell, which w^ghs twelve pounds, has a special i 
fuse, and leaves a smoke-tr.ijl after it. Thk i 
pitot has a high velocity, and fires thirty rounds • 
» minute. It U mounted oo a travelling plat¬ 
form, which can be carried about in an armoured . ^ 
motor<iar. The gun, platform, sixty shells, and 
six men weigh four and a half tons. 


PROGRESS IN AERONAUTICS. 

In (he UniUd Service Magatine Major H. 
Ban Herman- Phi Hips reviews the reoent develop¬ 
ments in the building of the rival air-fieets, and 
makea the following invidious comparison 

Whatever criticluni of inethodi we may makSi 
the fact remains that the German Government 
believes In the rigid type of lighier-lhan-sir craft, 
despite the difficulty of handling, and Is prepared to 
spend millions on iheir development. Formerly the 
Zeppelin type owed Its continue existence mainlv |o * 
popular sentiment end enthusiasm, converted Into 
teims of support In hard cash by lubtcrlplion; now 
the authorities have become fully appreciative ti the 
merits of the system and finandil support it assured 
on a firmef basis, all the mors so since they have < 
become convinced, that while other systems may be 
suitable for overiand work, the rigid Cpne stands alooe 
in regard to aerial voyages oversea. 

Great Britain's defence is admittedly jeopard 
dised at the moment, and, the Major says, once 
more-^ 

The Germans consider that the fate of the rigid 
airship lies in their own hands, and they intend to 
control it by putting them deeper into (heir pockets. 

It is for us to follow their exampl^and better It. If 
our Navy is to do its work unO the country is to be 
protected from panic in war-tlme^uite at serious 
a contingency as the actual exposure to the risk of 
aerial bombardment and overhead reconnaissance of 
our fleets, fortresses, arsenals and dockyards—our ' 
command of the air mutt be secured by superiority 
in airerafe for m^ile and active defence and oyer- i 
head strategical reconnaissance, and large ri^d .h 
dkimbles in the hands of naval officers, with an *1 
auxniary service of hydro-aeroplanes, wlU akMie meat , J 
(his need. The history of the |>ASt few years shows 'L 
that in good or bad weather, fog or no fog, a Germac A 
ri^ dirigible can move ab^t unseen by night and 
out of reach by day, appearing over a fortress whan 
least expected. % 

These things must be repeated ad nauteam 
until the Committee of Defence insist on the jJt 
adoption of an aerial budget and the provision 
of the necessary craft to ensure the maximum of 
offence or the mtoimum of defence, whichever * 
policy is demanded by the circum.xtances which 
may arise. 
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ELEVATING THE CITIZEN. 


CHRIST IN SCULPTURE. 

would be beyond the wit of man to number 
the reproiluctions of the figure of Christ with 
triiich man has ornamented cathedrnlsi churches, 
and chapels during the Christian era. We re* 
produce what wc believe is (he oldest sculptured 



Cbritc, the Uoed Shepherd, 

Ai Ibe eerlieet Chrietiu] aeulpter usea^aed hiiB; no( m (he 
Veo of Sorrow*. 1 q tho Imperie] Idueom of CoaAati&ople. 


’ Christ, now reposing in the Imperial Museum at 
Constantinople. Dr. Franklin Hamilton gives 
the following particulars, which we reprint from 
the Christion kdvocait (New York). The writer 
says 

It is of quaint design. It is battered, squat, uh- 
lymmeirlcal. Untrained hands formed it. The 
.^sual eye searee would deign to rest upon such a 
•monument. And yet how full of meaning. How un- 
’ a|Mnkib 1 y precious this rude monolith. It' is the 
t'earlkit knostn carved representalion of the Lord. It 
, Is an archaie^iipulpture brought from an early Chri^ 


tian tomb In Asia Minor. It shows an Oriental she^ 
herd of grotesque, but gentle mkn. He is a toiler, a 
peasant. He Is coarsely garbed and smiling. On his 
broad bent shoulders rests a lamb. 

I am glad that those first Christians did not pio-. 
lure the Lord as a conqueror, who builded his throne 
on the tears and blood of humanity. He marched to 
conquest, but not with horses and chariots. He want 
with musk, a shepherd song. 


OUR FATE IN INFINITY. 

Thi article entitled “ The Li ter.Mu re of Death,** 
which M. Nicolas Sdgur has contributed to La 
Ravu$, II based mainly on the recent book on 
the subject by M. Maeterlinck. 

In this bo^ M. Maeterlinck discusses the 
majority of questions relating to death. Tbe 
book is a mirror, in which are reflected all the 
probabilities concerning the life beyond which 
a man, with an extrenwy clonr inteUect and a 
deep sense of the mysterious, a man familiar with 
scientific methods, and the ability to appeal to 
sentiment and common sense, U> idealism and to 
science, can conceive. What concerns us in 
connection with the problem of our destiny after 
death Is oot the immortality of the soul or the 
possibility of a new existence, but simply the 
persistence and the survival of our memory. 
What would it mattv whether we lived again or 
not after this existence, whether our consdous- 
ness survived or not, if our identity is, so to 
speak, to be lost to us, and if we are not to know 
that we have survived? Any other immortality 
than (hat of our memory leaves us indifferent. 
Total annihilation Is impossible, cries M. Maeter* 
liock. We are the prisoners of an infinity, 
where everything is dispersed, and in which 
nothing is lost. Neither a body nor a thought 
can full outside the universe, outside time or 
space. But this certainty fails to calm our 
apprehension of death. We are persuaded that 
nothing can give us any pleasure unless the 
memory of some facts, usually insignificant, 
accompanies us and bears witness to the un« 
Imaginable joys we are tdd wc shall experience 
in eternity. 


THE EUGENIC IDEAL. 

What is tbe principle which the Eugeoists 
hold to be of such vital importance? Major L 
Darwin answers the question in the ^Uftnics 
Revirm, and also explains the eugenic ideal 
The belief that man has been slowly developed 
from some lower form of life, or at all events 
from some primitive human typtt came during 
last century to be held to be indisputable by all 
civilised communities. Now, this creed asturally 
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led lo the hope chat this upward march of 
maukmd would be cootioued in the future, and 
that our descendants would be better than our* 
selvea^xnorahy, mentally, and physicallly. And 
out of thU hope sprang the eugenic ideal. Bui 
an ideal la useless as long as it remains as a 
mere ideal; for it is only by tbe actul attain* 
ment of definite benefits that good is done. Our 
actions*of to-dny may aficct posterity in two 
distinct ways. In the first place we may alter 
our own surroundings, and the improvements we 
may make in the world, or some of them, may 
be left by us as valuable heritages td our 
descendants. But, though we should striVe 
hard to improve the environment of our fellow 
citiaens, yet it must always be remembered that 
we cannot be sure to what extent the benefits 
thus attained will pass on to future generations, 
or which of them will completely die out in time. 
A more certain method of ensuring the progress 
of the race in the future is dependent on the 
force of natural heredity; and, besides attending 
lo environment, we have therefore thrown on us 
the paramount duty of making the best use we 
can of this progressive agency. Though ihc 
generations seem lo follow each other like links 
in a chain, one exactly like another, this is in 
truth a false analogy; for the character of one 
generation must in a measure depend on the 
marriages made in the previous generation. 
When the marriages amongst the higher types 
or the fit are more fruitful than the marriages 
amongst the lower types or the unfit, then man¬ 
kind is on (he upward path; and, when the 
reverse is the case, the nation is d^enerating. 
We of this generation are absolutely responsible 
for the production of the next generation, and, 
therefore, of all mankind in the future; and to 
make every citiaen realise his great racial 
responsibility in all things connected with mar¬ 


riage, to make him feel this as a deep-seated 


sentiment greatly affecting his actions—this is 
the eugenic ideal. 


PARENTHOOD AND SOCIAL 
CONSCIENCE. 

In the Forum, Seth K. Humphrey makes a 
powerful appeal for the permanent segregatioo 
and voluntary sterilisation of unfortunates and 
degenerates. 

Every civifisation wnce the world beg a n has 
gone down before the di integrating effect of the 
disproportionate increase of the unfit, the incap¬ 
able, and the mediocre. And now the situation 
moves the dUtinguisbed eugenist, Dr. Saleeby, 
to say: ** I am of nothing more certain than 
that the choice for Great nritain to-day ia 
between national eugenics and the fate all her 
rmpenal predecessors from Babylon lo Spain.** 




Nature, when left to her own devices, maso* 




tains the vigour of a species by uiUiless destruo^l 
two of the unfit. She reproduces lavishly, buti 
only tbe most alert escape the perils of infancy;''; 
and swift death overtakes the decrepit. Tbe’^ 
fit survive to perpetuate Uv: species. Man alone 
reverses the process of natural selecliwx, The 
filter he is lo become the father of the race, the' 
more he evades the responsibility and tl>e greater * 
is his acal in assisting tlie less III produce tbe * 
bulk of the next generation. Excepiing the few ; 
instkulions which pennancutly M'grvgaLc a small 
percentage of the incapablcs, nearly all our' 
modern humaniUrian devices serve not only to 
perpetuate tbe hereditarily unfit whom Nature 
would destroy, but also to facilitate their rcpitv 
ductioo. And yet the eugenist rightly hails all 
intelligent social work us vital nod necessary 
parts of the eugenic programnw. Not one 
backward step would be taken. But lie seos 
disaster in thus discarding Nature's rough 
scheme for maintaiiung a s;ife balance of fitness, 
without at the same time providing a substitute 
scheme. Our folly is not at .nil in saving a 
greater profwtion of the babies born, but in , 
not seeing to it that a greater proportion of the 
babies born are worth saving. 


THE UNITY OF KNOWLEDGE 
AND THE CURRICULUM. 

PsBSBKVED Smith confesses Utat be is one of 
that commonest type of modern criminals, or 
paranoiacs, a college reformer. He likens 
academic instruction to a picture puxzle rather 
than a work of art. To the Educational HevittB 
he contributes an ideal curriculum. Let us 
show the student the who 4 e first. Let us lend 
him into the universe and turn on all the lights 
at once, rather th.in bringing him into it in the 
dark and then throwing a fla^ih-liglit now into 
this corner, now into that. If he l>e d:i»led, 
it is with wholesome emotion, int^iring wonder 
rather than blinding bewilderment. At the very 
outset of the college course set before him, in a 
panorama Infinitely reduced in scale, but true to* v 
proportion, the whole scheme of things entire 
as we know them. Tell him first of the infioi- 
tudeof space, of the matlieouiticaJ, physical, and ^ 
chemical properties of matter as far as needful 
to give him some conception of its nature; then 

let the star clusters swim into his ken, and m 

his mind's eye collide to generate, amid un¬ 
thinkable heat, light, and energy, the spiral,. ^ 
steflar cosmos that we see. Then the motions, 
the composition, and the forming of the eartJi, 
and its gradual shrinking and cooling, produc¬ 
ing oceans and continents, should be explained. 
Now begins the epic of life, with cells of proto¬ 
plasm urged on from within by the indomitable 
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^Um viUil, driven oo from without by rcmor^y 
less competition to evolve ever higher and more 
complex forms, vegetable and animal. 'Biology 
would show these forms developing digestive 
and reproductive organic, mus^s, skeleton, 
nerves and brain, until hnally man emerges^a 
proper study for psycholi^y and anthropology. 
Let history commence with the Erst glimmer¬ 
ings of language and tlie earliest use of took 
and of fire, and be continued without a break 
in that sublime drama in which cultures, 
empires, nations, religions, and civilisations 
pass as in the gorgeous pomp of a Rotnan 
tri\>mph. Finally, art, economics, sociology, 
litersture would reveal to the scholar the deeper 
nesnings of the historic evolution; and last of 
all plulosophy—defined by James as a deter* 
mined effort to think dearly^might again, in 
the light of the data now acquired, reconstruct 
the whole in that synthesis without which most 
of the meaning of the separate disciplines is 
lost." 


A COLONIAL EXAMPLE. 

Bishop Frousham contributes s helpful paper 
to the NmetecRth Centufy oo "The Religious 
Difficulty in Primary Schcx>ls." He gives par* 
tlculars of the method adopted in New South 
Wales 

Some yeuTi ago tite New South Wales Publii: 
Instruction Dq>artm<2ni gave me the opportunity of 
being present during grnoral religious instruction 
•t the Fort Street School, Sydney—probably the 
largest school in the State. The first class I saw was 
a large one of some sixty or seventy youths of about 
fifteen years of age. llie beadmaatO’ qxuetly inti¬ 
mated that his instruction would be upon *he Now 
Testament, end he asked those boys who were 
IBtcused attendance to stand. About fifteen stood 
up and filed col of the room. They were prindpally 
Jews and Roman Catholics, so I was inforaied; and 
k was renvarkod that the Jews would have remaSoed 
bad the instruction been upon the Old Testament. 
Those who left the ctass-rocm were taken to mathe¬ 
matical work. The remainder of the class received 
a lesson upon the ** Sermon on the Mount," and 1 
was deeply Impressed by the sight of the forest of 
strong youjig arms outstretdwd In willingneea to 
answer the various questions upon that suprecne 
example of Christian ethics. The lesson was 
reverent and forceful. U could not fail to have 
been a valuable basis upon which the most convinced 
believer In deTmlte dogmatic instruction could liave 
built his own superstructure. I subeequently 
visited riasses in the same school takoi by Wesleyan, 
Baptist, Preshyterian and Roman CathoCc sefai^ 
teachers, .^nd 1 made n mental note tlwt there was 
net one of thrar •Inaw s whWh I would not allow mv 
own' chfidrm to attend. 

He suggests that a trial should be given to 
tbft pinn at 1>ome, if possible in a single ^ocese, 
by." a voluntar)* agroesnent between the per- 


aons concerned," aod coodudes wsth the belief 
that many of the difficulties which now appear 
so appalling would be found to be non^xUtent, 
and that not only education but religion would 
be benefited by a definite step towards ending 
this present deplorable religious problem in 
EogUsb primary education." 


THE COMMON BASIS OF 
RELIGION. 

In his contribulloo to the Journal of the 
African Society R. E. Dennett attentpts to prove 
that tbe Order in Genesis is at one with the 
Order to the Categories in West Africa. 

He observes: " I do not wish to idealise tbe 
native of West Africa. I merely wish to point 
out that when be acta on his primary instincto 
he is very often right, Many of hts customs 
are evil aod bad because they are not founded 
on primary, but on secondary, lOstinctB, which 
are the result of ignorance and perverted desires. 
These are harped on by most people as the 
mM interesting part about him, and n great 
iojustioe has in consequence in many cases been 
done to Iwn. He is credited with all the nastii* 
ness eonunoa, io reality, to ail m.inkind, and 
the good io him is not looked for. And if any 
kind of a higher religion or philosophy is dis¬ 
covered, tbe cooduskw is at once jumped to 
that it must have been imported. Of course, it 
may have been; but now that anthropologists 
are apparently agreed that people at the same 
stage of civilisation think and act in much the 
same way, there is the probability that it was 
not. At any rate, the West African has a 
philosophy worth studying. He divides this 
philosophy into sox parts, or, counting the 
opposite and evil parts, 40s parts in alL Each 
radical idea has thm complementary parts, thus 
forming a family of four, representing ancestor, 
motb^, father, and offspring. Six of these 
families of four fill io a fm^mula, aod there are 
six formula. This brings up the number of 
sacred parts to 144. Tbes each formula is 
preceded by a causative family of four, and also 
followed by an effective family of four^ln all, 
4S parts. We thus have accounted for 19a 
parts. Add the ux fotmuls, the two divisioos 
into which they are divided, and we get the 
number 20a wMe philosophy is one, aod 

so we arrive at the numb^ to be rememberad_ 

s.#., sot. Id Yorubalafid and io the Benin terri* 
tory each of these parts represents an Orisha 
(departed spirit]. Among the BavIIf, or people 
of Loango (Bantu), the 144 parts within the 
formuUs are called Bobiri or tbe speaking 
Hs on earth. The rulers of the people are also 
called fiaktd hori, so we perhaps may be 
allowed to liken tbm Bakici hori to the Elohio 
mentiooed in Geneais.*’ 
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HOUSES FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Thb supporters ol U)at institution called 
private enterprise*' are conveniently blind to 
the neoessity of supplying' the workio^lasses in 
the country with decent habitations. There are 
many difhculties, not the least being dear land, 
but that there must be *' a way out *' every one 
knows. 

In the Contempcrafy Ix>rd Henry Bentinck 
urges the plan addled by the Rural C<vpartDer« 
ship Housing and I.a&d Council* which is stlmu. 
Uting local societies to undertake building, and 
so make a beginning to end a really grave social 
scandal. The modus op»r 4 tndi is as follows 


The Society socures the names of those willing to 
rent the cottages wbon they are built, and forms then 
a tenants’ committee. As the profit is limiied to 5 ve 
per cent., the society ii registered os a Public Utility 
Society, and thus is able to borrow two>thinls of the 
total value of (he land and houses from the Public 
Works Loon Board at a rate of 3} per cent. The 
remaining third it obtained by the itsi>e of shares to 
the ctvportners. In certain coses, where very low 
wages prevail, an arrangement may be made whor- 
by the tenant pays for his shares consecutively. He 
can increase his investment at any time, so that he 
can, if he likes, rcaliae onciualiy a sum equivalent to 
his rent. Though he cannot buy his house* he can 
“buy his rent." 


The particulstrs given by Lord Henry as to the 
success of the schwe are distinctly encouraging, 
yet one is not surprised to read \hc criticism :— 


The Levites of the Local Government Board have 
not only passed by upon the other side, but they have 
hampet^ those who were prepared to ^ve assistance. 
The needs of our people os to proper housing are so 
urgent that the situation demands a comprehensive 
and statesmanlike polky, touched with sympathy and 
understanding: and the least we can do is to foster 
and encourage those societies which are earnestly 
and conKientlously attempting to solve the problem. 


In Progress Hugh Aronson gives an account 
of the National Land and Home League, which 
shows that much may be dooe to remedy the evil 
which the politidan permits to continue 
unchecked. Mr. Aronson repeats the old, old 
iadictmeot: "It is not too much to say that 
there is hardly a village of England where a 
sufficiency of cottages exists* and where a large 
percentage of Chose that do exist are fit for 
human habitation." Those concerned with the 
teaching of morality must read once again:— 


There are comparadvely few country cottagsa with 
more than two bedro om s; the result of this eondl* 
tlon of affaiia on the family can better be Imagined 
than described; what can be expected when young 
and old, men and women, b^s and ghTs. are 


huddled promiacuously together in two small rooms; 
when we know that sickness Is frequent and im* 
morality rife it is unnecessary to seek further than 
the home to find the cause. 

It is under conditions such as thtsse that a very 
considerabk portion of our village labcmr<r» are 
housed—conditions in which the wise farmer and 
breeder would never place his stock; (or he knows 
too w'cU the effect ol damp and insanitary condL 
tioas upon a champion bull or prise sow. 

Here is ao opportunity for the rural clergy to 
show that their mlssloa can save the bodies as 
srell as the souls of thdr patient flocks. 

Id the same magarinc E. Gabriel SteveosOD- 
deals with the problem from an architect's 
standp^t 


PRISON TREATMENT OF 
CRIMINALS. 

Thb Hon. Lord Guthrie ret.iils many interest- 
iog facts gleaned from his own experience in the 
course of the above article in Ciiambers’s 

Journal. 

The theme^ be coosiders, lends itself to pic¬ 
turesque writing and to lurid and exaggerated 
statemeats. For instance, Oscar Wilde's 
famous epigram* ” Every sentence is a sentence 
of death," is t^proved by the fact that the 
great xoo^ty of those convicted for the first 
lime are never convicted again, rben, again, 
capital is often improperly made, off the stoge 
and on it, of stale horrors now happily unknown 
in modern jail treatment, and the fact is 
ignored that the present criminul administrators 
'—Prison CommisaioAcrs, prison ofRcials, and 
criminal Judges—are as consdous of tlie defects 
of tbc existing system as any of its severest 
critics; and that they arc, y^ hy year, so far 
as totally unsuitable buildings and inadequate 
funds will allow, Introdudog improvements in 
the line of modern views on the treatment of 
crime. 

In the establishments for the permanent. 
Of at least the indefinite, detention of tho ' 
irreclaimable, the conditions under the new 
system will be as humane as is consistent . 
with the safe detention of the inmates, remem¬ 
bering the motto, " AU unnecessary pain is 
cruelty.'* Whatever the precaae conditions are,' 
they will be radically different from the present • 
condltk>DS In OMivIct prisons. The saying U 
epigrammatic, and bhmfore not scientifledUy 
accurate: but there is a ba.sis of truth in iht' 
statement about the inmates of our existing jails, 
that one^half should never have been let in, and 
the other half should never be l^t out. 





FOSTER CHILDREN^ ‘ 

In the Nineteentli Century Mi&s Mason is 
moved once more to criiicise the machinery 
which the Local Goveriuneot Board provides for 
the efficient inspection of Poor^lAW children. 
The writer’s services as Senior Inspector of 
Boardin^out are well known, and we can well 
believe her when she says 

]f I had cboien lo riJv on the crest uf dw wave.* 
or float with the tide: if 1 had suppreaacd liie un- 
saiiefsciory facts which I discovert, and reported 
the favourable only, 1 mi|^ht have been one of the 
most popular persons in hngtand, and should have 
had a much easier time of it personally than I had. 
But it was impossible for an honest person to with> 
hold the fact8» To hear people who had never token 
any real trouble for these orphans talking of their 
being ** placed in the loving arms of tender foster 
parents/' receiving affection, and eo forth, and then 
to see with my own eyes tfiese orphans beaten black 
and blue, starv^, neglected, covered with vermin, 
and sontctimes with sores; undtT tidy outside appear- 
ances tiUhily dirly, with skins incruiWd with dirt of 
months* or even years' standings sleeping in out¬ 
houses. in dirty un6t for dogs» treated not as 
:hildrtn of the house but os slaves and drudges, was 
loo mxKh to bear. 1 have even known cases of 
lUeged outrage on girls. A reference to my reports 
>f twenty-Hve years, given In careful ^Bcial lan¬ 
guage, will show some, but by no means ell the 
ihingi that I have seen. 

It is pleasing to rend that, on tho whole, the 
lystem works for good. Miss Mason is chiefly 
onceraed with the present inadequate super* 
vision of the children boarded out in cottages, 
uid makes out a good case for the reorganisa* 
loo of the existing inspectorate. 


THE POLICY OF EMIGRATION. 

Out of every hundred emigrants leaving this 
ountry, says the Colonial Offict yoamai. some 
orty pose to foridgn flags. St.'ite organisation 
nd atrtmger Inducementa are doing something 
t> direct emigration to the Cok»ies which would 
therwise go to foreign countries, but the official 
iew in this country is, on the whole, that the 
migration is sufficiently large and is in no need 
f further encouragement. On the other «dc 
lere is a strong body of opinioft that'the emi* 
ration is even now not sufficient and should be 
dmulated by some additional means. Two 
Dnaderations are at work here—a beUef that 
1 certain respects the country is overcrowded, 
od a desire to strengthen the Colomes with a 
iritish population. There can be no question 
)at a man who emigrates generally finds a 
tore interesting and profitable career, bul the 
ngKdiMe point is whether It is for the good 
f this country that hr should be tempted to go. 

' appears lie generally .ngreed that the agri¬ 


cultural districts are being sufficiently exploi^d, 
but the idea is entertained that there are large 
numbers of people who have been attracted to 
the towns and who are going more or less to 
the wall there, or at any rate deteriorating phy¬ 
sically. Thus in London the weekly excess of 
births over deaths Is about t,ooo every week. 
It is argued that no multiplication of small hold¬ 
ings, or other agricultural development, can 
keep pace with such an increase. At present in 
I he large industrial towns there is practically 
no surplus labour, and the tendency is to further 
expansion; but this argument do^ not appeal 
to those who give weight to the evils attached 
to life in great towns. They do not want to 
keep a large reserve of labour in this country, 
however convenient it may prove on occasion, 
because this reserve is practically in the big 
towns, and repreaents men and women who will 
suffer sometin)cs from unemployment and at 
all times from overcrowding. 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 

THSae is an article in the British Review 
whi(^ we commend to the notice of all patriots 
—Little Englanders and Imperialists alike. 

Out of Work " is a sermon which should be 
read in all churches—and chapels; and Members 
of Parliament might do well to consider tl^s 
plain tale of despair which we know is but 
typical of thousand in this demt-paradise : this 
Messed plot, this earth, this realm, this 
England.'* The writer does not indulge in 
sentiment overmuch. He says :— 

I am a house-painter, like my father before me. 

I well renv^mber his desperate struggle to live; my 
brothers and sisters forced out to work at an early 
age; our miserable home, frequently broken up by 
the entrance of the brewer's man. Seared upon my 
heart is the memory of being taken from a bed of 
fever and laid upon the floor in order that the rem¬ 
nants of our " home " might be carted away, whilst 
my mother sobbed and my father stood by in stony 
and impotent despair. 

I could but fMlow my father's trade; hit fate 
was mine, his knowledge my knowledge; Into tbe 
mill that had crushed him 1 was bound to enter. And 
it has crushed me. When I was young I could only 
obtain regular employment during the summer, In 
the winter 1 w’as forced into all kinds of casual 
occupadon to live. Nevertheless they were my palmy 
days, for I worked regularly quite half the year 
and lived in the modified affiuenoe of the poor. In 
them 1 married, for although poor I muit plead 
guilty to The poasessioa of some human feeling. 1 
watched the children come without eenous in¬ 
quietude until they numbered four, for was I not In 
regular employment half the year? 

la It true that in this nation of practical busi¬ 
ness men no remedy is forthcocniog? Can we 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF VANCOUVER 


Most people have heard of the wonderful development that has 
taken place In and around Vancouver during the past twenty^hve ' 
years. At that time it was an impenetrable forest with only a few 
people, and no buildin^^s you would consider worthy of the name. 
Today there is a population in the city and immediate vicinity of 
fully i^o,ooO| and the buildin^;8 compare favourably with those to be 
found in any city in the world, when sise is considered. The growth 
of the city has from the hrst been steady and sure, and though at 
times it has gone somewhat slowly there has never been at any |>eriDd 
a retrogade movement either as regards population, buildings erected 
or assessed values. Also, all other standards by which growth can 
be gauged, such as Bank Clearings, Post Oflice Ketums, Customs 
Heturns and all other statistics attest its steady growth. It is almost 
impossible for one in England or Scotland who is accustomed to towns 
dating back many hundreds of years, to realise what it means in the 
way of enhanced values to all property anywhere in the vicinity, for 
land that was not worth One round Sterling per acre to become in a 
few years the site of a city of 150,000 people with a building record 
in a single year exceeding Fourteen hlillions of Dollars (nearly 

^ 3 , 000 , 000 ). 

STEADY GROWTH. 

The next point to consider is the fact that though such immense 
growth has taken place in the past, the growth to-day is. and the pro¬ 
spective growth oAhe immediate future will 1 >c,just as great. New 
railways ure being built linking us up to hitherto almost inaccessible 
districts, immense areas suitable for Agriculture and Kruit Growing 
are l>cing rapidly settled up. All these districts arc tributary to 
Vancouver as their wholesale and shipping centre. Vancouver is 
to day to British Columbia, and in fact to half of the Dominion of 
Canada, what London and Liverpool combined arc to England, and 
with the completion of the Panama Canal, next year, Vancouver's 
strategical position will be greatly enltanced, with resultant increases 
in real estate values, It is the greatest mart and the greatest shipping 
centre in Western Canada. That its population will be half-a-niitlion 
in a comparatively few years is speaking conservatively, 

Port Munn, the new I’acinc freight terminus of the Canadian 
Northern Railway Company, is another town worth attention. It has 
a great future before it and is commanding the attention of investors 
from all parts. 

A few ^ too Shares for Sale at par —£20 on Application and two 
years for balance—in the London and Port Moan Syndicate, holding 
valuable land at Port Mann. These Shares should yield at least 
^loo profit within two years. 
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WHAT CANADA IS DOING WITH BRITISH MONEY. 

In a densely settled and well-served land, such as England, the 
building of new railroad mileage is a comi^mtively unimportant 
foctor. In Canada, where the population is increasing by immigration 
by hundred thousands every year 'and unexploitcd areas are being 
brought into civiltsatiun, ft is necessary to build thousands of 
miles of new railway every twelve months. 'Fhat is but one 
instance. Railroad development in turn means the construction of 
rolling stock, rails, the purchase of plant and machinery, and so 


on. D^nng tbo current calendar year, new railroad construction will 
probably involve an expend i lure of approximat e) y S11 ^,000,000. That 
alone would absorb the whole of our London borrowings of the past 
nine and a half months. The companies building locomotives have 
all been given big orders by the Canadian Pacific, the Grand Trunk 
and the Canadian Northern Railways. The car companies have also 
received orders which will keep them employed /ar ahead. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway has contracted with one concern for over 
3000 new cars to help move the 1913 crop. 

The Western wheat crop is growing larger every year, and very 
shortly the normal harvest from the prairies should be 3 oOi,ooo,ooo 
bushels. With the greater acreage under cultivation each year, in 
J 03 O the Western provinces should be growing 500,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. Ip turn that means the purchase of a large amount of 
agriculture Implements, the production of which employs thousands 
<u hands. 

INVBSTMBNT IN REAL BSTATB. 

The great opportunity to-day in Vancouver is judicious Invest¬ 
ment in Real Estate, or in that class of investment which has as its 
basis real estate values. For instance, one can purchase property 
to-day that must, from the very force of the growth of the place, 
increase considerably in value year by year. 

The following are a few examples of investments in Real Estate 
which are at the moment available 


Amouru to 

IhYMli 

£500 
1,000 
2,000 
5*000 
^ 20,000 

Title-deeds are drawn up by our solicitors and the Investor fully 
protected, some of the above properties are revenue bearing to the 
extent of 8 per cent, per annum. 

lat K«ORTGAGB8« 

Then, there is the loaning of money on isi Mortgage s^urities. 
In lending money the fact has to be borne in mind that all property 
is absolutely freehold, there being no such thing in the ordinary way 
as leasehold property here. Also, the property is steadily increasing 
in value, a margin m at least 40 per cent can be got and races of 
interest yield 6 per cent, net These iacts prove that this is a far 
better field for such investments than any older settled portion of the 
country, or England can possibly be under present coaoitions. 

All loans for clients on mortgages made by us are protected as 
followsThe property is valued, by a competent or conservative 
valuator, and each application for a loan is passed upon by our 
Directors. The title m Che property is^exanuned and the mortgage 
drawn and register^ by our solicitors. The property must be 
insured by a good Fire Insurance Company, we execute a 
Declaration of Trust in favour of the client and take all precautions 



Acreage 
City riot 
Acreage 
City Plot 
City Plot 


♦ a* 

♦ ♦e 


Protebk Vili 
in 3 

£700 

4 C 300 

A3.000 

£26,000 



to safeguard his interests. We net clients 6 per cent, per ennura 
on these 1st Mortgages and guarantee principal and interest. All 
expenses are paid by the borrower We can place sums of 
up to ;£2OpOO0 to yield 6 per cent without delay. 


AGREEMENTS OP SALE* 

Another profitable way of investiM mon^ is in what Is tan ned 
here ** the purchase of Agreements for Sale.” we have an extremely 
good system for the Registration and recording of properties» and 
pro|>erty here is usually sold under what is termed an Agreement 
for Sale,” the very common tenns of which are the requirements of 
one-quarter cash and the balance of the purchase money in equal 
instalments in 6, is and tS months. The Vendor being on die ground 
here and seeing the opportunity by iudicious investment of m&ing a 
handsome pront is quite willing to give a liberal discount oiT the face 
value of the Aj^^reement in order to get immediate cash. Very often 
the purchaser is not in a position to take advantage of this, as he may 
have his funds so tied up that they are only available as the payments 
fall due. The result is, the holder of the Agreement for Sale will 
readily accept 90 per cent, of the face value and transfer the Agree¬ 
ment to anyone willing to purchase same. At the same time he deeds 
the property to this person, subject, of course, to the Agreement for 
Sale outstanding. The result is, the purchaser of the Agraement for 
Sale is In a belter position in relation to the property than if he held a 
I St Mortgage, as ne becomes the absolute registered owner of the 
property. 

We net clients 10 i^r cent, on this class of investment and 
guarantee principal and interest 

We can place sums of ^loo up to .£5000 In Agreements for Sale 
to yield 10 per cent net 

^20 and upwards, carrying 4 per cent interest, received on 
depoMC, repayable on six months' notice. 


Any furthST Inrormatlon vltb f«r«r*ace to the plocSne of fuode for Ineesimeot ia 
WeMora Caoade end SritiUi ColoiBbia esa bo obtained frao: w. 

ELOERKIN, FORREST A MAC6REG0R, LTD., 

408 Homer Street, Vancouver, B.C.t 

or from any of our Agents in Orool Brhaio: & T. DOKN, sf Hoorgalo Street, LoAdeo, 
K.C.; UAIt. KINSBLLA ft CO., Conecll Chambrn. Pilgrin Street, Nevwtle-Mi<Tyae; 
JOHN DAIKP, Sotieitor, » Albany Street. Ediobwsb : AITKEN ft DUNLOP, 
SolkltoTt, t«o Rath Street. Claftgow. 

Xe/fttmenz 

Ra.baftKm, Fubk^t ft > 1 acoaaor,e. tro. • - v Raok of Vancooeer. 

C. W. Rt.DasKiN • • • . - • • ’ • Royal Bank of Canada. 

RcinaxT FoBJtsar • • * • • Wm. Carjiegie, Beq., Mapa^er, 

National BaaV of Seodaod, 
GloJifOW. 

W. H. MU. B^., S.S.C, Sft 
Cante Street, MlBhorgb. 


D. M. MacoaKOS > 
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ooly tnun mA for war ^nd ignore tbe cooditsons. 
which stereotype such cases in every street lo die 
kingdom? Shakespeare wrote of bss country* 
men; ** This happy breed of men.*' If this was 
true in his time, we have, indeed, sufiored a 
strange " sea«chaoge." There is a hint in the 
following ooofession 

And I. an old man of forty, how do I live in this 
Empire upon which the sun never sets? In the 
summer 1 get casual employment in my trade, in 
the winter 1 help my wife make shirts at from seven* 

E inct to a shilling the dozen. Yes, 1 , one of God’s 
Aglishmen. an inberlior of our pomps and glories, 
bend over tho sewing machine day after day and 
night after night, mining shirts. Even that is not 
enough to keep us from the workhouse, we have poor 
relief «s well I 

I am old I very, old, for 1 am forty; but the 
golden age of dwiining yeers is not for me. 1 must 
work on after 1 am too old to work, my great age 
does not remove but merely degrades my labour. 
Sometimes 1 lie upon my miserable bed racked with 
tciaiica, but the looming demon of starvation will 
not let me rest, he drags his slave up to make 
shirts for other slaves at sevenpenee the doaen. 

U competition the crown of our Civilisation, 
or is there some other way ? 


A MODERN PARABLE. 

Thk Tw4ntielh Century Afogosme is one of 
the smallest of the American rnonthlies, but it 
has 00 rival in interest and usefulness. In the 
April number Charles Casson writes a parable 
of ” Practicnl Philanthropy. *' U U entitled 
” The Icy Spot," and is w<^th reading and 
remembering by the many goqd folk who cannot 
see the wood for the trees. Here b^nxwth the 
lesson 

One cold winter’s day there was a certain smooth 
and slippery spot of ice on the sidewalk of a city 
street. As the people passed by. every now and 
again one would slip axtd fall upon its surface. Some 
were not injured, but others were seriously hurt. 

Finally, cme man fell with such ftMce that be lay 
unconscious upon the ground. Seeing him Ue there, 
a group of people gathered about him, and discussed 
the incident. 

A Scholar in the group, tucking his books more 
securely under his arm, said wisely, " ll is a well 
known phenomenon, as this Incident amply indicates, 
that water, congealing into ice at the temperatiire 
of 3s degrees, will present eo smooth a surface that 
a human being, trying to preserve his belaooe upon 
it I will lose his equilibrium and be violently (ueci^ 
tated to the ground." 

Although this oonunent was farefutably tnse, and 
expressed a very evident fact, It did net seem to be of 
interest to those who stood arouod. 

Then a Sociologist attracted.the attentioo of the 
group hy csrefully measuring the area of ke upon 


which the mun hod fnllvn. Having done so, he 
informed the others that therv were in all twenty* 
eight such places in the city, ihut this u as (he eighth 
largest in area, that upon an average ten people fall 
on each spot each day, and that, as u matter of very . 
vital interest, seven^ighths of all ns ho fell were 
foreign-born. 

We are tlieo treated to the moraUsings of a 
Rdigionist, an Individualiai, u Froclical 
an Optimist, an Ideullet, a PhiUmtliropisl; and 
eventually a "Common Fellow," noticing the 
Ice oa the pavement, ” got a pail of sand, core* 
fuUy sprinkled it over the ice, and no more fell 
upon that spot that day.*' Ferb. sap. 


THE FREE CITIZEN. 

THBiig is being demanded of us as utlzens 
more than we ore able to perform. We can 
mark and put in the box certain sheets of paper, 
but is Ibis voting? 

The point is liioughtfully and thoroughly dis* 
cussed by Ezra B. Crooks in Open Court, He 
lias come to the concluMn that wtr, the elec¬ 
torate, are being called upon to seille <)uestk>ift 
about which we know nothing now, and in the 
nature of the case can hnd out but little even 
about the facts, much less their application. 
Hut tlie moral is not that voting is a failure, 
and that we should quit it. True, there it no 
heavenly visioo. even in a free governn^ent, to 
illuminate electors as to facts that can only be 
reached by expert investigation, or as to the 
scientific soundness of the principles involved in 
a proposed reform, or yet as to the technique 
necessary to carry into practice a needed mea¬ 
sure; but we common voting fellows are good 
judges of results. We even claim that we are 
the best judges of whether the thing worked 
well or not, and, in the final analysis, the only 
people entitled to a deciding opinion, for we arc 
the consumers of the results. Or, to change the 
Agure, we are the dog on which the thing Is 
tried, and we know how it feels. 

So what mere citizens require is mote cfh- 
dent public servants, and these better protected 
by ca>^ service rules as long as they can and wlU 
do the job. But we need more than individually 
clfident public servants. There must be per¬ 
manent commissions, each of which kxkows about 
some great public interest, what has been done, 
is being dom, and to be done, or left undone, 
as the case may demand. These will be the 
efficient and permanent guardians of the puWc 
interests. If they do not g^ard them, the vot&ng 
public should have a way of reaching sue!) 
recreant ^rvants either (Erectly through the 
recall* or indirectly through bringing pressure 
Co bear on the appointive power. 


484 The Review 

LONE LONDON. 

In Uic SuniiAy at Home Harry Cooper ^ives 
SDcne mterestin^ facts about *' Tho Looeliest 
City in the World," describing the homes of 
the actual residents in the square mile of the 
City of XxKidon, w>Mch in Johnson's time boosted 
3 populutioD of over 100,000, while to-^y it 
bouses less than 20,000. This population mostly 


OF Reviews. 

made a little conquest. The room where the youn^ 
princes were smothefvd is no kmger shown to the 
public, because somebody lives there J 

Duren^ the day the City of London is the tem¬ 
porary home of nearly a milltoo workers, and at 
the sUx^e of »x practically the whole of this 
hu^e army seeks refuj^e from the noise and 
bustle to seek the eoUtude of SuburUa, with the 
result that at night and on Sunday the City is the 



The Dark Line jadioaeoe the Bocrodeiy of Ibe Meet Wooderfe) Square Mile ui <he World. 
A view of tbe ares lo irUcb tbe jonsdicUoo of Ihe Lord Major of the Cc^ of Loodoc lioe. 


consists of caretakers, a few small shop-keepers, 
the staff and patients of $t. Bartholocnew's Hos¬ 
pital (numbering about x,ooo souls), and itot for¬ 
getting some hundreds living in the cabins of 
vessels on the river lying between Tower Bridge 
and the Temple. Mr. Cooper says:— 

There are iho soklto^, too, in the barracks at the 
Tower, though it ahouM be said that that quite 
super fluout wtrew is only sentimsktally and not 
teahnk.'^Uy wit Ian the City. But It U rat^ curious 
that while elHewhere the City has been so ruthless 
' towards private dwellings, at the Toww thM hm 


most deserted spot lo the whole Metropobs; and, 
indeed, as tbe write r says :•» 

Of all Ug ckiee tbe City of London is prob¬ 
ably tbs nxet nolluny in the wgrld. One needs 
almost to go for a parallel to some ruined borne of 
ao ancient civilisation—some grand old deaoUte* 
city, now used as an encampment by ^palei, and 
half buried in African or Arabian dost. **What 
blistering infinity of Mod," asks Mr. Stephen 
Philllpe, in an ode lo London, 

" Hath e*er tbe human spirit so subdued 
As thloe innurherable s^Ihide? " 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES. 


MOTHERS OF MEN. 

Anha Martin's Article on "The Mother and 
Social Reform " in the hilnett'enlh Century is 
worthy of the widest con side ration. The 
reformer gets bewildered as often os tltc legis¬ 
lator is bhffled with the difficuUirs setting this 
poor world to rights. The woes of the working 
woman are set forth with a weidth of ccnviociog 
detail, but to protect every wife from the 
tyranny of brute man is almost beyond the powers 
of the Mother of Parliaments. The reader will 
agree that " the re.iring of the child^crop is 
confessedly the most vital to the nation of ail 
its industries," find it is unfortunately too true 
that—' 

Practically there has been no grasp of the signifi¬ 
cance of the face that it is prcci^ly in that portiou of 
ilte community \k'here the dysgenic effects of alcohol¬ 
ism and of syphilis arc rife^ and where the young 
are conecantly thrown on the public for support, tlvu 
the marrraJ women are still Utile removed from m 
stale of domeattc slavery, dopciidcfit solely cm the 
guodwlll of tbdr husbands for any chance of a docwil 
life. Begin with Che child " was a popular cry; 
'' Begin with the mother " would have b^n a aoun^ 
principle. 

The writer pictures the pains and pcn.'ilties 
of the mother w^ is subject to her " husband- 
employer/' whose whims are, indeed, wonder¬ 
ful 

" The men think more of you when you take a 
drop yourself " was the unexpected assertiun of an 
SMembly of fifty respecinblc married women, not one 
of whom had ever been the worse for liquor In ha 
life, but many-of whom had drinking husbands. 

Psychologioally the situation is perhaps inlelli* 
gible. Not only are men of tow moral character 
likely to be egged on to vlolcnoe by patience and sub¬ 
mission, but the lapse of the wife rdievea them from 
the strain of a double moral standard in the home. 
Many mei). Indeed, keenly resent teetotalism In thdr 
wives. Moreovo', the woman who, when ill treated, 
goes to the public-house and takes her fling, is 
making aome sort of personal claim on life, and is, 
as compared with the colourless drudge who submits 
meekly to injustice, a more vivid peraonalrty, and 
therefore, in the long run, is more Interesting and 
attractive to her mate. 

The paper bristles with facts, and these are 
set forth with a minimum of comment, which, 
however, ia always to the point. The drink 
traffic has much to do with the degradatkxi of 
the home 

At the last annual meeting of one of the largest 
brewery firms in Binnlngham it was auted that 
Sunday dosing would decrease receipts by one- 
seventh. No figure among the poor is ao much com¬ 
mended as the hard-working, self-devoted drudge 


who, in spite of a drunken, worthless husband, keeps 
her home together and rears her childion respeou 
ably. It is ^ubtful whether she be not a national 
enemy. If, nulomalically, every family the bread¬ 
winner of which consumH axal destroyed its meana 
of livelihood In the pubUc-lanisc came forthwith on 
the ralquyrrs for support, Oie licensing system 
vroukJ speedily be drastimJly revised. 

We are promised a further instalment, in 
which "the position will be examined with 
further detail." I'he reader will probably think 
this hardly desirable, however necessary. 


THE TEMPTATION OF MRS. 
PANKHURST. 

More in sorrow than in anger, Adrid Vere 
writes in The Westminster Hcvicvf on the 
tragedy of the N.W.S.IMJ. Of the leader of 
the militants the writer s.ivs: 

Mrs. Pankhurst Is that most terribly tragic of all 
fmiurest a Christ of sex who has falkn a victim to 
(he lempter in the wilderness. To thee will / give 
aU this authfyfity, fot it hath been delivered unto mg, 
and to whomsoever I will I give it. if thou therefore 
Will worship me tl aU be thine. Of course to 
Mrs. Pankhurst he has appeared, just as he a 
to the Prophet of Nasareth, transformed 
Angel of light; and to ibis dey she firmly believes 
him to be an Angel of God. 

Adriel Vere ^ubouts the whole movement to 
close examination, and is oompellcd to the con¬ 
clusion that " Mrs. P«*)nkhumt is not the real 
leader of the W.S.P.U. She puts herself at its 
he.id. . . . The real leader is the blind, 

demcntnl force of anarchic rebellion. It is the 
* Syndicalism ' of sex." 

The writer d;iims that the movement ignores 
vvoluiionary hiw and points out that— 

There once was a time when human civiUsolion was 
universally matriarchal; woman was then supreme 1 
and man her obedient servant 1 as it is t<vday above 
Shamlegh Midden. Second, that Inter-tribal wars 
led to (he appropriation by conquest of the chattel- 
wife (if). Third, that the Law of the Survival of the 
Fittest slowly but surely led (0 (he world-wide ex¬ 
tirpation of Matriarchy by ttw exiktlng Patriarchal 
rule. So much is generally acknowledge by Evolu¬ 
tion sociologists. But the more important factor Is 
not so commonly (bought of. In the prehistoric 
matriarchate woman was less moral than a she-ape; 
and she had not the vestige of a home. Indeed, moat 
writers assume that the pceuliaritiee of matriarchal 
legislation were simply due to the fact that tbs 
paternity of any particular child was untraoeable. 
Bv the agelong sex-elavery of the chatteUwife God 
has slowly evolved the two most priocleM blessings 
of humanity. Womanhood sod Wifehood, of wNch 
there Is neither trace nor germ among (be brute 
mammals. 
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That woman is not the down«trodden creature 
imagined by some is self^vident; the cooditsons 
of society reveal a thousand inconsisteodes, but 
t!he compromise which we call civilisation has, oo 
the whole, been in favour of woman, whose 
claims for the most part have evoked the chival* 
rous support of the majority of men. 


THE AMERICAN 
“AMBASSADRESS’* AT TOKYO. 

Tkb April number of the Japan Magasina 
contains an article by oo Captain Lars 

Anderson, the new American Ambassador in 
Tokyo, acMi Mrs. Anderson. 

1 ^ wife of the new Ambassadur, wc are told, 
IS distinguislicd for her charitable enterprises 
and for her literary accomplishments. .41 home 
she entertains both rich and poor, and she has 
formed clubs for newsboys and playgrounds feu* 
poor children. She has also found time to 
cultivate the art of literature, and her fairy tales 
for children reveal an unn vailed genius in the 
art of story-telling, weaving as they do Nature 
and fact into imagination and fancy with deft- 
ness and ^iginality. Her book, **The Great 
Sea Horse,*' which came out in 1908, and later 
books, have an increasing popularity. Being a 
linguist of some versatility, she has always 
entered into the life of her diplomatic and other 
experiences in Europe, and in the Japanese 
capita] she will no dwbt have as many friends 
as she has already in the sodal and diplonuitic 
centres of Europe and Americn. When she 
went to Brussels in 1911, her husband having 
been appointed Minister Plenipotentiary to Bel¬ 
gium, she estal^ished a girls' club after the 
manner of those In London and Paris for 
American girl students, and it has proved so 
us^ui and popular as now to be patronised by 
foreign women all countries. Mr. and Mrsv 
Anderson have travelled a great deal and have 
made themselves experts In international affairs, 
and in the truest sense cosmopolitan. Thear 
experience and knowledge must prove of the 
greatest assistance in their rdle as representa¬ 
tives of the Uiuted States. 


RAISING THE AGE OF CONSENT. 

In her series of articles In the Forum 00 the 
Social Evil, Mrs. Anna Carlin Spencer writes 
in the April number on the Age oi Consent and 
its Significance. It is chiefly American condi¬ 
tions which are dealt with. 

* Ever since the revelations Of Mr. W. T. Stead 
in 4 be PaU Mall Casttia tn 1885 a constant 
' movement,«she notes, has been going on to 
ridse fhe age of consent. To Wm we are in¬ 


debted for the lirst awakening. As we know, 
the age was then raised to sixteen: but at tbe 
moment when Mr. Stead aroused the civilised 
world tbe age in New York was as low as tCn, 
and in Delaware it was still seven. The imene- 
diate result of the agitation in England was a 
crusade in the United Slates, and as a result 
many changes were made in the laws of most 
of the States. By 1904 twelve States had fixed 
the age of consent at ^ghteen, one State fixed 
it at seventeen, twenty-two States at sixteen, 
two States at fifteen, and thirteen States at 
fourteen, wMle two States still retained twelve 
years and one State ten years. The middle 
Western States led in the radical dunge of rais¬ 
ing tbe age to eigtkteeo, and it is noticeable that 
the States in which women have tbe suffrage 
have become most prominent in this nuittcr of 
child protection. But, alas I the mere rai^ng of 
the age alone i% not sutficient. In many casea 
where the age is high thih has failed to con¬ 
stitute an actual protection, on account of lack 
of penalties or confusion between old and new 
laws. In several States there is a graduated 
series oi punishments for violent alwse. In 
Minnesota, if the girl is under ten, the defeih 
dant is imprisoned for life; if between ten and 
fourteen, he is imprisoned for not leas than 
seven years. 


WOMEN AS LAWYERS. 

Otfr-VASHiONED folk conilnuc to look askance 
at woman's intrusion into the professions. If 
they were sincere, they should have prevented 
the entry of women workers into tbe factory and 
sht^. The send men taliat is at the last gasp, 
and the refusal to admit women to legal practice 
is simply a preliminary to the defeat of tbe one 
^MxffesritM) which embe^ies the most conservative 
traditions of the race. 

In The Contemporary Holford Knight takes 
up the cudgels on behalf of woman's claim to 
recc^itioo in this last reserve of lost causes. 
The writer deals with the three main objections 
advanced against woman's adtrussfon to the 
legal profession--" (i) That physical i^sability 
would seriously int^ere with the proper dis¬ 
charge of the duties required; (a) that defects of 
temperament and mind io women would lower 
the standard of professional conduct; and (3) 
that a grave interference yAth the course of 
justice, owing to sex influence, would follow 
and demc^shes them with ease. 

It may be iUfounded, but there is a growing 
tendency to believe that the existing conditions 
of l^al practice are in themselves the gravcot 
" interferenoe with the eourae of justice," and 
it is pooaible that tbe advent of women into the 
closed arena of the oourts would be followed by 




some access of comraoo«scase. Mr. 
takes hi^h ground when he says that— 

The continuance of thU bar contracts the exercise 
of a right whkh is essanlisl to the welMMlng of the 
commonwealth. " The Hght of audience '' U one of 
the highest privileges whkh the dtizen can dis¬ 
charge. The duty of representing another In a court 
of {ustice is an ancient and most honourable obiiga- 
Cion. Why should one sex be debarred from cxer- 
dsing this right in an age m^hen the legal needs of 
women require continual representation? The ex¬ 
clusion of duly qualified women—that is to say. of 
women who luve qualified themselves in the same 
respects as men for timilor work—U absolutely in¬ 
defen slbie in reason and social justice. Clearly this 
prohibition does not ** harmonise with the fitting 
raiionaUly which Is in the air of the age,'* and its 
removal is urgent, imperative, and inevitable. 


CHINESE WOMEN. 

Thk mnny critics of foreign miasion would do 
well to glance at the Church Mistionary Reviete, 
which id ways contains many encouraging facts 
as to the real advantages of mission work to 
native popubtlcns. The current number records 
the progress made in India and also in Basuto- * 
land. The Rev. William Munn contributes a 
chatty paper on *' Women in China,'* of whom 
he says:— 

Fram observation of women in China one would 
say they are worthy, as regards natural gifts, to 
be placed on a level with Englishwomen; and an 
Englishman cannot pay (hem a higher compliment. 
We have more than once found thm very obso^ant 
and good judges of motives. They have in an ex¬ 
cellent deffee that precious quality called " mothcr- 
liness." English people would say they are too 
indulgent. Chinese v^omen much more ^ten over¬ 
indulge their cl^ldren than otherwise. They are 
devoid mothers and loyal wiv^, and their husbands 
appreciate them. The marked di (Terence between 
the position of women In China from that of their 
sisters in India Is now becoming known in England. 
A Chinese husband does not generally beat his wife; 
he respects her position, and also, we should add 
p^haps. be resp«ts the opinion of her kindred cm 
wife-beating as applied to a sister or daughter. 


“GOOD WIVES AND MOTHERS” 

IN JAPAN. 

Thbrb is an article on Japanese Women In 
the April number of the Japan Magaeine, The 
writer, Mrs. Hatoyama, who surely misnames 
her article "The Japanese SufTra^te/* says 
there li ae yet really no sign of a woman 
suffrage. BMvement in Japan. When Japaoese 
women marry (and moat o( them do this, and at 
a very early age) they have enough to do serving 
their husbands and families. They have neither 
the time or the spirit to assert the rights already 


conceded them by law*. The Japanese woenan 
has not even aelf<oolidence enough to choose 
her own husband. Circumstantially the women 
are ir^ore dependent on men than the women of . 
the West In Japan a woman occupies no ^ 
social position except as the mistress of her ' 
own hcMsehold. There are no old m.iids. The 
men of Japan, however, are coming to look 
more and more for wives of education and re¬ 
finement. In another article on the need of 
educational reform in Japan, Professor Jirp 
Shimoda also pmnts out that it ts the excep¬ 
tion rather than the rule for women to live inde¬ 
pendently of men. The education of women la 
m a tradition stage. In Japan Ihere is only one 
way to educate women towards Independence, 
and that Is in regard to spiritual principles. 
Women must be taught to look forward to 
their chief activities as in the home. The dd 
national (dead of woman, as modest, obedient, 
sane, and active in all good works, must be 
insisted upon. Jap.an must hold lo the principle 
of producing good wives and mothers. 


THE TEASHOP GIRL. 

Thb April number of the tVomen's Industrial 
News contains the report by Barbara Drake of 
an inquiry as to the wages and conditions of 
work of the Toashop GtrL 

A genera] ^actice seems to be for the em¬ 
ployer to pay a fixed weekly wage, from which 
li. 6d. Is d^ucted for the mid-day meal. One 
great firm, for instance, pays 7s. M., and from 
this a deduction of is. 6d. is made. In some 
cases a oommisskin on bills is allowed; some 
supplement their wages by tips, but often the 
tips are pooled and shared out once a month, 
ond seldom amount to more than 38. or 4 s. 
The waitress provideo her own frock, and the 
firm supplies caps and aprons, and usually pays 
for washing. Fares form a considerable hem of 
expenditure. Many firms charge for breakages; 
sometimes a r^ular deduction of xd. and 3d. a 
week is made. Tbe hours of work are from j 
55 to 6a An average of 15s. is considered a 4 
first-class wage; a more common sum is 12s., -d 
and many waitresses earn still less. The career « 
of tbe waitress is a short one; her best time 
over bef^e she is tliirty. Tbe writer, referring :i| 
to the long hours and low wages, thinks over* 
time should be paid for at an increased rate, aad- ^ 
where the teasbop is open on Sundays a full ^ 
holiday should be allow^ during the week. A : ^ 
minimum wage of <5$. to tya. a week seems a 1 
(Tiodest demaiMl for a 55 hours' week for the 
wwncfi workers in a trade from which share-, 
holders are stated to reap dividends to the figure' 
of 30 and 40 per cent. 
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ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. 


THE CHARACTER AND GENIUS 
OF MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 

' This diagnosis by the Rev. J. Vyrnwy Mor* 
gnn, D.D., in the Fortnighity Review i$ l>olh 
careful and clever 

Like Dia’deli, Mr. Lluyd Georj^e possesses theU 
form of ambition that cannot afford to be too f>cru> 
pulous. I woukl not boil for Mr. L 4 oyd George's 
methods, to say nothing of his urban it v, in case he 
were contradicted or sny serious attempts were made 
to thwart him. Defied or defeated one way, he would 
resort to anothir, and he would not be so mlodful 
of his language as good breeding would require, or 
of his tactics as the traditions of public life would 
demand, If Ms old asso«:iatcs, snd even those who 
had bttn his helpers In Ihe ^yi of small things, 
stood in his way or failed to go the whole length, 
he would discord thou with tlw same agility as he 
would turn his face towards new fricn^hlps. He 
has strong intuitive powers, and he is quick to dis¬ 
cover the persons ami the opinions thM may help 
him—to go further. lie often says more than he 
means, but never soys what he does not mean, and 
never dissembles for the purpose of misloiding ihc 
public as to his real intentions. 

He has the capocily of throwing ihe whole weight 
of his intense nature atio the pursuit of his objoct, and 
is never dismayed by opposition, never dish^rtened 
by difficulties, never at a loss for a suitable repartee, 
always able to switch off the main point when very 
Hard pressed, dinging with grim tenacity to his 
object, oven when that object seems unoKalnable, 
He is not justly free from the reproach of fiattering 
the multitude for personal and political ends, but, 
* though a typical Celt, he knows the English are 
sometimes moved by their emotions, and he ki>ows 
how to play upon t^ir imagination by appealing to 
Thair love of [iborty and fuscice. He rcoliiies the 
value of moral forces, and he knows how to apponl 
to them and how to bring them Into ptay aium the 
necessity arises. Tliey are the counters, as arc his 
phrases, .with which he often fights lus battles. It is 
this gift, coupled w'ith his intense moral earnestness, 
that has Uft^ him out of the Une of a mere party 
lender and invested him wkh the glamour of a great 
sacial and poUttcal reformer. 


M. LfiPINE. 

A VIVACIOUS sketch of the character and 
record of the famous French Chief of the 
Police, by John F. Macdoodd, is cootained in 
the May Forfni^hfly Review :— 

His resignation came as a thundcr<lap to his 
countrymen. For twenty years the Chief of Police 
had governed his own departments of Paris with 
extraordiniiy skill. Throughout that period he luid 
practically Ih'ed in tlw streets, repressing riots. 
. scattering crlminols, dispersing Royalist conspirators, 
coffpolllng fires, directing all manner of grim or 
pol^ant or dellrlout operations-^ short, slender, 


insignifif^nt looking figure, in ill-fitting clothes, a 
dusty *' bowler hat, and square, cre^ng bools. 
With him, a sfMbby umbrella or a stout, common 
walking stick—•4be laUer the only weapon he ever 
carried. Never more than four or live hours* sleep, 
even then the telephone placed at his bedside. It 
was all work with M. Lupine—all energy, all courage. 
Ihe most familiar figure in the streets, he soon 
berame the most famous and most popular of State 
servants. Cried M. la Bourgeois, whilst out walking 
with bis small son, '' Ve^d—regards birn^oild 
[jpine/* 

Short and slender, he was swept about and almost 
submerged by the anti*Dreyfusard mob. He lost 
his hat, his umbivlla—^ut never his iiAiper. He was 
fo be seen swarming up lamp-posts that he might 
discover Ihe extent ^ the crowd and whether rdn- 
forcements of agitators were coming up side streets, 
and from whirh particular windovrs stones. boUles, 
and lighted fusees were being hurled. His orders he 
issued by prearrnnged gesticulations. Not only the 
police, but tW Municipal and Kepublican Guards liod 
ne<« Caught to understand the significance of his 
signals. A wave of his arm, and it meant cluirge. 
Hut it was only In desperate extremities (hot M. 
I>pine sent the crowd flying, baltcrcF and wounded. 
Fressure was hU policy. . . . When, u]}on a 
particularly tumultuous occasion, the ** pressure" 
was resisted, nnd a number of boulevard kiosks 
were biasing and heeds too were on fire, M. t<^lne 
sought assistance from Ihc skies. ** Send me rain,*’ 
he b^^ged audibly ihc heavonK; ** send ine torrents 
of rain.** A few minulaa later tlu* heavens sent M. 
lupine thunder, lightning, nnd a dclugo that re¬ 
duced the biasing ktosks to hissing, sudden ruins, 
cleared the Irani Ic boulr;vards, allowed police, 
soldiers, and even M. Ldpine to go to bed. 


ARTHUR HENRY STANTON. 

Tub 7 rrflittfy for May is a very interesting 
number, :ind presents its rend ora with a cedouned 
portrait of the late Father Stanton. To many 
the ^ood priest was a mystery, but' no one wlio 
RAW the funeral proceaaioa through the streefas 
of London could doubt that the man poasesaed 
a magnetism and personal force wielded by very 
few in a generation. Provost Ball contributes 
** Some Notes and Memories of His Life,*' 
which throws a vivid light on the uphill fight 
of those whose lot is cost in a city slum. He 
says 5 — 

No man took life more seriously than Stanton; Us 
joys and its snrmwa were all inCenw^ly real to him. 
Those who went to him In defficutty or distress, in 
the confessional or otherwise, found in him a wise 
and patient soul-friend who tiraicd their perplexities 
In anything but an off-hand lightsome manner. I 
have spoto of his discernment of character: 
gift is not po s sessed by the tuperfUiel man. In 
eoundt Stanton was specially valuable at limes of 
crisis, or otherwise; his perteptlon of the true bear. 



ing* of ft situation waa aaldom mistaken, and his 
advice was sure to be on the side of moderation and 
common-aenae. 

Father StantCKi made the church-gciogf world 
recognUe that CatboUciam was a reaJ living 
force, and all those who knew him will agree 
with the Rev. R. J. CampbelVs tribute when he 
laid: I would rather live and die like Father 
Stanton than w^r the proudest diadem that 
earth could offer.** 

OUR FIRST FINANCIER. 

Tub schoolboy is familiar with the history of 
the unfortunate Jack Cade, and politicians will 
remember a rcront comparison with that 
energetic reformer; but it has been left to Miss 
R. T. Stead and Hilary Jcnkinson to set forth 
the known details of ** the life and adventures " 
of one William Cade, who apparently flourished 
in the twelfth century. The records have been 
exhumed from the Pipe Rolli of the time of 
Henry If. The article appears in the Historical 
Review and mnkes very interesting reading. 
Cade appears to have done business in a big 
way, and included the King among his numerous 
clients. The writers say:— 

The condution cannot be avoided : w« hive here 
the roll of debu of a Christian usurer, the 5 rsl one 
known to us who worked on a large scale; we might 
almost call him the first English Rnancier of whm 
record has been found. In this position Code is an 
interesting figure; for the Jews, when Henry came to 
the throne, were only beginning to emerge, and In 
any ease no record of iheh* transactions so early as 
this remains to us; and though Msdox has cofl«ted 
a few instances of Christian usurers they involve only 
very small amounts, while there is no evidence, 
except the sneer of Backet’s biographer, that Gervaae 
of Comhill fa friend of Cade) was anything more 
than a mortgagee who foreclosed. The debts were 
probably still owing to Cade at his death, at which 
lime, we may suggest, they would naturally escheat 
to the Crown. 

The collection of the King’s taxes tc> 4 ay is 
'somewhat simpler than the method su^;ested in 
the following extract:— 

It was almost inevitable that the King, fining 
ready at hand a usurer, Jew or Christian, with cash 
in his possession, should borrow from him as. much 
as possible and then allow him (this being an age of 
finance, not yet of extortion) lo recoup himself by 
application to certain of the King’s subjects with the 
King’s authority. Is It not Inci^ble that the Ring 
should resist the temptation to which his meet un> 
portant subjects yielded, especially when he con¬ 
sidered how speedily be could repay, and when ^he 
was already employing the lender in the one position, 
that of ** collector,*’ necessary to make the arrange¬ 
ment an obvious and easy one? It seems ctesr that 
If the Jews, or Cade before them, collected ** for 
the King, this was only the completion of a irani- 
acCioA which had begun by their advancing money. 


IBSEN AS OPTIMIST. 

Edwin Bjorkman’s article in the Coniem^ 
porory Review ehould prove a corrective to the 
slovenly habit of labelling n man's work with 
adjectives which, If descripilvo, arc as certainly 
misleadmg. The writer indicates that tlie label 

pessimist,” as applied to Ibsen, is undeserved. 
He says 

Now I do not overlook Ib^sn’s all too frequent 
display of *’a gloomy, wexsbegotten view”; nor 
that ominous inward rage which at llmrs made his 
bitterness almost uoendurablr. I do not pretend that 
hit spirit was gay or his tone sprightly—although the 
saving salt of humour was hiR, and sometimes made 
him write with A merry, mischievous twinkle in his 
eye. No, I wish simply to p^nt out a few things, 
rarely remembered, which to me are suggestive os a 
light quite different from that In which he is com¬ 
monly seen and read. For not only do 1 believe that 
ho always fared his own life, as well as that of the 
race, With unflinching hoswsty and courage, but t 
beliove also that he gradually fought nil way, 
through years of doubt bordering on despair, to 
faith that cannot but awoken high hopes in those 
who fed the prophetic note in all his visioning. . . . 
I believe (hat this new falih was Ibsen's after he hod 
reached hl< full measure of maturity and power. 
Tlie unmistakably pessimistic tone of hli earlier 
works does not shake my belief. It is the young 
man, not the old one. who feels the weight m the 
world's misery on his shoulders, and who sees the 
path of mankind overshadowed by inevitable doom. 
In youth, the. pain of living Impressed Ibsen most; 
the slow wailing for things to come; the impati«)ce 
for changes not to be (sijmed by (hose already living. 
Rut In hii later voars Ine centre of his attentkm 
gradually shifted from the disrouraging certainties 
of (he pre.scnt to the encouraging promises of the 
future. 


THE INHOSPITABLE SCOT. 

LovBRS George Borrow will read every line 
of Clcmeot Shorter’s contribution to the Fort* 
Review, in which we find that ” incorri* 
g'ible vagabond ” taking notes In the Highlands. 
Borrow apparently relished Scotland as little as 
did Johnson, but he did his best in a tramp o( ; 
600 miles to get to the heart of the Sc<A —with 
but poor results, for his letters are full of com* 
plaints of ” chc^ng and imposition.” ^ 

Mr. Shorter, by way oi extenuatiim, remarks ' 
that Borrow "passed through Scotland In ft * 
disputative v«n which could not have made bin ' 
ft popular traveller,’* ood we may note that 
land can be very Arctic in the winter moatha. * 
The following extract from the diary gives an . 
interesting Insight into the conditkms ol the, 
tramp:— 

** Sepe. jqth.—Quit the ' Caledonian * for * Union 
Sun ’—poor accommodation—could scarcely get 
anything to cat—unpleasant .day. Walked by the 
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rivcr^tt nigfht saw the comet e£eifi from the 
bridge.” ^ 

" S»t. 30th.—Breakf«it. The stout gentleman 
from CelthMS, Mr. John MiUer, gave me his card 
•*ahow him mine^his delight.** 

, ** Oct. ite.—Left tnvernees fnr Fort Augustus b; 
iteamcf—passengers s trange man—tall g^leman 
—half doctor—breakfaat—dreadful hurricane of wind 
and ram—fieach Fort Augustus—inri-^partmcnta— 
Edinhwgh ale—ttrdi over the bridge to Alii— 
wretched village—wind and rain—return—fall asleep 
before Are—dinner—herrings, first-rate—black al^ 
Highland mutton—pudding and cream—stroll round 
the fort—wet grass—stormy.like—wind and raktF^ 
return—kitchen—kind, intelligent woman from 
Dornoch—no Gncllc—shows me a Gaelic bcok of 
Spiritual songs by one Robertson—talks to me about 
Alexander Cumming, a fnt blacksmith and great 
linger of Gaelic songs." 


ASIA’S GRAND OLD MAN. 

Saint Niiial Sinch contributes an npprecia« 
tion of Count Okumn to the Hindustan Rsvisw, 
and deflnres that the Count is regarded as the 
Datural leader of nil Eastern reformers. This 
remarkable position has been secured by a 
devotion to all the causes which make for 
progress:— 

The reason for this is that Count Okuma. though 
venerable in years, nnd rich in knowledge and ex- 
, perienee. In virtue of his Ideate, methods, end lenv 
perement continues to be a progressive of progres* 
* slves, as he has been all his life, and the Orientsj 
evolution which Is waking Asiatics from their 
slumber of ages and impelling them to bring the^ 
selves abreast of the other enlightened nations, 

. i^peals to the best in him. 

I'*< In view of the Fact that lie invariably has stood for 
L the modernisation o^the Orient, he is a ’* Young 

> Oriental.*' In fact, his years* statesmanship, 
if'sagacity, knowledge, and past record place him at 
: the head of the Asiatics of the new school. All 
^ Orientals who meet him acclaim him the perfect 
iiV flower of new Asia. 

In Count Okuma ore centrvd the pride of the 
f young Orient, the aggressiveness of the new East. 
** tbt awakening manhi^ of Asia arising from its 
' centuriet>long stupor. He is very much aggrieved to 

> observe that many of the Eastern nations are still in 
'f' a coma. He is sorry to see the generality of Asiatlos 

lading behind in the race of life, and grouped as 
.mernb^s of "an inferiev race.** He wants tbe 
' Orimtals seriously to engage in the struggle for 
existence, and touglien tlieir moral fibre. 

As a refcrtmcr. the Japanese statesman 
recognises the impprtant part to be played by 
the woman of the future 1— 

I 

k Pefflalo eniaocipation forms only one unit of the 
Count's social reform propaganda, another imporUnt 
»ltem. an the programme being the crusade agamst 
Kvbs. When^ some time ago, tbe Voskfwara—the 


quarter devoted do proaritutkm—was bum! down In 
Tokyo, tbe venwable statesman boldly advocated that 
this place shield not be rebuilt. He wrote 
Ufl^n proclaimed tbe emancipation of (he slaves 
because be considered slavery the greatest rin ever 
coounitied by mankind. It was the same belief wlwh 
actuated our Govemment to issue, as far back os 
1871. an ordinance dodaring that the unhappy 
women held against their will by their masters 
should be set frM. Had this declaration been eairied 
out to the letter, the licensed quarters In Tokyo, and, 
indeed, in all parts of the country, would have long 
since become a thing of tbe past.*' 


BERGSON AS POET. 

The North American Review contains a criti- 
ciam of Bergson's philosophy from the pen of 
C. Delisle Bums, which is characterised by more 
courtesy and gentleness than is usual when 
teamed men differ 1 The writer is not deedved 
by the Bergsonian affectalion of omniscience, 
and gently pricks him with his pmnt, na when 
he remarks: 

It is not our purpose here to defend real reasoning 
against ^gson. It is suflirient to eay that the 
reasoning be describes is a mere shad^ of tbe 
pcooess which has built up Kienoe and hbtciry. He 
has taken the scaffolding for the building. He 
mi.vepreasnts reasoning, and then, naturally, con¬ 
demns it. But let t^t pass. Tbe " Intuition ** 
which be exalts by contrast with reasoning is what 
must be criddsod hero, for noc only Is it a phll^ 
sophical mistake to value it as Bergson does, it is 
also a most pernicious doctrine to preach Mch 
admiration for it. 

Mr. Burns is kindness itself, but he presses 
the philosopher to prove himself: 

What view has he reached of the real world? 
What ha^ resulted from the application of this 
method to tbe evidence of experience? The result 
is variously described as an appreciation of the 
growth or developcnent of the world or as tbe per¬ 
ception of an "fian" which cannot be described In 
sdentifk language. 

Our critic certainly pinks his opponent with 
effect, and adds a sting by way of parting: 

What Bergson has given us in his flux or " Ran" 
is a poetic phrase such as is Shelley's when be calls 
a la^ a ** blithe spirit" Tbe lark remains for 
omltbdogy a bird, as tbe world remains for tbe 
philosopher a complex of different real things; and, 
although tbe value of the metaphor Is uodeniahle. It 
should not be made tbe basis for a view of tbe 
universe. The poet with the inapiration of tbe 
moment sees tbe world in a new and not altogether 
false light, but It U the hghr of a mood or of a 
temperament; It is not tbe light of universal truth. 

There It, of course, time for Bergson to re¬ 
write his philosophy, but a wise man ignores hit 
critics. 


Leading Articles in the RBvraws. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


THE FRENCH SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

Writing id (be Cotrespondant of Af>ril ioth» 
M. Martini Teneo has a most interesting nrtide 
on Berlioz, h fropos of the critical biography 
of the composer by M. AddpHe Boschot. 

TKR sour. OF A ROMANTIC. 

Some hfleeii years ago M. Boschot desired (o 
give the world n picture of French riMnanticism 
through the medium of a genius, and his choice 
fell on Hector Berlioa ns the most clinrnctcrislic 
representative of nn epoch of transition and <if 
revolutionary art. 'fhe biography runs to three 
volumes, and the valuable chronological an<l 
synthetic index with which it is furnished would 
aJonc suflicc to gain rerognUion for tlw work. 
The writer explains that (he rU'seriptive method 
of the author is characlcnscd by good (nste and 
sure observation, but thero are a few details tlie 
elimination of which, he says, would not take 
away anything from ilic true greatness of this 
monument to ^rllos and his art. Of all geniuses 
BctHoz was one the mo.st disputed, and In 
consequence we are led to believe that his name 
will remain Jmmorial tlirough the |io&thuaious 
glory of hia work. M. Boschi»l himself has done 
much to bring about a renaissance of BcrlioR. 
What he has dom* for Bcriioz is m>i only an act 
of reparation, Init it will serve as n useful 
example in our age of hesitation, weak com* 
placency, and scattered effort. If w« would 
have criticism, alive, exact, and concerned with 
the man himself, why noi give it the form of 
biography? argues M. BosA'hof. An i.nquiring 
mind likes to know how a favourite work came 
into existence—that Is to say, how it was bom 
In (he soul of its creator, and how jt detachc<] 
Itself fiwn him to live by itself. Only hk^rophy 
seems to comj^y with certain exigencies of con¬ 
temporary Intellect. 


M. DEBUSSY AND MAETERLINCK- 
In the Ifevuc dc Paris of April ist M. 
Constantin Photiadis has an article on M. 
Claude Debussy and his ^'Pcll^asct M^li&andc.'* 
In 1892 M. Debussy, having rwd “ Pelldas cl 
M^lisandc,’* visited M. Maeterlinck to make 
arrangements for compo.sing mosxc for the work. 
Though the piece was first heard in 1896, it 
may be said that the composer was engaged on 
It for ten years, as many changes were made 
for the pi^urtlon in rqoa. Meanwhile M. 
Maeterlinck, having become irritated against M. 
Debussy, disavow^ the joint authorship, and 
in a letter to the Press expressed his hd^s that 
M. Debussy's work would prove a failure. It 


was, indeed, received with anything Imi good¬ 
will, and it would hardly have beou licard of 
again had it not attracted as mui'U apprcHation 
as hatred. M. Debussy's " IMlras et 
M^lisandc " was, in fuel, the subjec t of one of 
the fiercest battles of the t heat re. a battle 
between conservative and lihcr.M forces com- 
pjirable only to that fought over “ Ilernnni." 
But tenacity and enthusiasm \vv>u, anti now that 
fanaticism has iMH^n appeased, admiration enters 
upon a phase of serenity. Not long ago the 
work attained its hundredth iicrfonnaacY. The 
writer explains that M. Debussy has a tnar- 
%'cllous instinct when he illustrates a piicm, but 
in the absence of any text lie endeavours to 
depict n.nture. He lias composed music for 
Rossetti's “The Blessed Damoxel *' and ‘ 
(•al>ric 1 c d'Annnnzio's “ Tlu» Martyrdom of St, 
Sel»astian,“ and music illusirating poems by 
Fr.nn^ois Villon, V’crlaine, Malhnu/*, ela. His 
suite of three .Symphonic pieci'.s, “The 
was pfoducccl in 1905. 


PERMANENT MUNICIPAL 
ORCHESTRAS. 

In an article on the Bournrmouih Municipal 
Orrhe^tra which apj>cars in the April mimber 
of the A/n.uiof Timt's, Mr. Charles Mnclran 
gives some remarkable st.iiistirs relating to Mr. 
Dan Omlfrcy and his work. In the years 1895 
to 1910 Mr. Cfodfrcy had conducted 750 tinws 
yearly and had given altogether 90,000 items. 

In the 910 special Symfihony Coiiccris during 
that pcrkxl i,26.t separate works were played, 
aby being of symphonic rank and over onc-rhird 
being by British eemtposers. If is stated that 
the repertoire of Mr. (iodfrcy\ <»rcbcsfra is 
possibly the largest In the world, In 1911 a 
choir of some 250 vruces was fdaced on a 
municipal footing to give four c/jm'crfs yearly 
during the winter season. It was in 180.^ ih.at 
Vr. Godfrey first organis4*cl a military hand for ; 
the ** season by 1895 the orcl>cs(ni had been j 
made “ permanent '* (hroughout the year. • 
Concerts are given every day, fwf> on many * 
days, the week serheme including two classical ' 
afternoons, one classical evening, and two popu* j 

l.nr evenings, and not n day passes without the 

performance of two or three first-class or inter¬ 
esting orchestral works. Last ye.ar the, siboUtlon 
of men with double duty was arranged and the 
bands for the pier and the parks are now kept 
quite separate. Tlierc are signs that Bourne¬ 
mouth will be copied, says the writer, but so far 
only Brighton and Torquay arc “permanent." 

G 






THE FUTURE OF FUTURISM. 

Ip enthusiasm be contagious, we fcaf that 
H. b. Samuel's article in (he March Fortnight}y 
will induce m.*iny a PhiliMinc to hum incense on 
the altar of the stnmgc gods worshipped by the 
Futurist. Referring t<i the s«K:aJlcd lectures 
rwently exhibited in London, (he writer says :— 

It is essential toccan^ that. far frwn bvin^ the 
mere i sola ted exlmva^fanm and ttmrs de fttrcc of a 
new tcchni<|ur, they coiviiitutc' an integral part of a 
living sHiemc which, whh all its lavish use of ihc 
most ostentatious hyprrbolisni, has yet serious rial ms 
to be considered ns a suhslnntinl luovoincnl, nrtislic, 
literary, rnmomir. stxidh^ginil, and, «' all, 

human. 

This is n strong ordsT, hut the iunw might 
possibly be dnimoci for the ilinerant nrtisl of tl»c 
> pavement. Mr. Samuels's article Is distin* 
guished by no .irtk nf npprrciaUon of the wi>rk of 
M. Marinetti. Of that nuihor's proM* epic, 
“ Marfarka Futuristc," he says 

It is in (hr thrre hiindrrd (ViCrs of ihi>i mivrl, 
which drsrritH's i1k* <b's true live aixl crcnilv^' <^|v](a('i 
of a militant and intellcrtual African princr, ihat th*' 
Futurist leader ha« given the n>os( complrte cx]»fea. 
don 10 Ibr vehentent surge of his genius. In thU 
book the spirits of the East and of (he West sir.^mgclv 
combine. T]>e hent of nn Afriron sun bi'ats 
liKcssanily tlown ii|K»n lht*Me lorrM pages, ycl evi'o 
Che most Oricnital p:iss.igrs have such .1 Homeric 
freshness of epic x^'cop as to nndcr them inw 
meosurably cleaner Ihnn the snif^fcrmg iodrcmcies 
of not a few of even tlw more fashionable and re- 
, spectable of our Indy novelists. Incident hillows on 
incidonr, adventure on .advenlure, with the magic 
bewilderment of sonm Arabian night, on Arnbian 
night illumined by the galvanic ciirreni of sooh* 
twentieth-century geote. ns it fln>»1tes image after 
image on the multi-coloured sheet of some dancing 
cineratogr&ph. 1*hc style bounds with u lithc male 
, crispness, to which even the luxuriant and self- 
„ complacent flowers of d*.\nnunrio him*arlf seem 
at times to offer In comparison but rank and 
androgynous beauties. 

Before such strenuous enthusiasms one hcM- 
tates to scoff, and In the presence of (he wvir- 
shipper sUence is befitting. We must contettt 
ourselves with extracts from the credo;— 

If, finally, we may speculate on the Future rd 
Futurism, its real prospects and its rent significance 
Ace to be found in the fact that though extravagant 
and aggreeslvc, k is m essence a conc^raled nuwH- 
testation of the whde vital impetus of the tventie-th 
century. . . . Even if we go to more concrete and 
more topical manifestations, there is not wanting 
evidence thnt the fiery blast of the Futurists is 
fanned by the huge bellows of our own labouring 
ZtilgetKi. 

Tlw critical reader will reflect that, although 
the foundations of the world have been laid, " the 
wind hloNticth where it lisleth." 


THEATRE MUSIC 

In the Mufical Ttmts for April Mr. W. 
Wcavener-Yeomans has an article on theatre 
i>rchestra5. He notes that the Kingsway and 
(he Savoy theatres, both controlled by Mr. Gran* 
vilic Barker, have no orchestras. The ort'hestrn 
at His Majesty's easily takes the first place 
among theatre orchestras. Conducted by Mr. 
Adolph Schmidt mu me and Ok.* orchestra pday an 
im|xirlant part in all Sir Herbert Tree's produc* 
tions, an<l many on live composers h«nve been 
commissioned to write special incidental music 
for (he plays. Another first-rate orchestra is 
(ha( at Drury Lane, <v>nducted by Mr. James 
Glover, wlio is dcscrilwd* as a genius in the 
art of arranging music for his forces. The 
orchestra at (he Hay market Ibeatre 1$ conducted 
by Mr. Nt>rmMn O'Neill, aud ibt^ programmes 
presented consist chiefly of clasrical music. 
Some years ago Miss Lena Ash well gave a short 
concert of c'hamber mu.sic before (he play at her 
(hcalrc, but (he plan did not prove very success¬ 
ful, as the music played was ton Ncrious for the 
audwru'c. Most of (he niusic-h.il(5 in Central 
London possess splendid i>rchcMra.s. The most 
famous, i>critaps, is that at the, VaJarc Theatre, 
roodurtev! by Mr. Hermann FIntk. At (he Coli¬ 
seum (here is also a fine hand, but it does not 
seem large enough for so huge nn auditorium. 
SrM»n, k is hoped, tlie music-hall orchestras wBI 
be used to play classical music, (he pcrform.'ince 
Ifcing made a *' si.ir " turn of (hccnlcrtainment. 
Siuce the people are in sore need of (mining to 
.admire .art in all its branches, it might be 
possible for the music-halls to do something for 
the salvation of England in this respect. 


ILLUSTRATING ARCHITECTURE. 

Thb opening article of the Architectural 
Review for April deals with the work of Mr. 
Frank L. Emanti^, an artist who takes a high 
place among illustrators of architecture. His 
series of drawings entitled '* Disappearing Lon¬ 
don " reci>fd (he charms of Booksellers' Row, 
(he old archway loading from Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields into Sardinia Street, and many other 
interesting places which have been dem^ished. 
Mr. Emanuel delights to pass into a by-w.ay off 
si^ne busy dty tbmughfare to get a glimpse of 
tower or spire above the housett^s, or to stand 
in (he midst of some (rid market ^ace and study 
the houses which look down on the scene, or to 
ascend to some high point of vantage C(xnmand- 
ing the whole area ^ (he town that lies at its, 
foot. His Continental drawings include views 
of Paris, Ghent, Bruges, Brussels, Malinei, 
Rotterdam, Rouen, elo. Mr. Emanuel is also 
an etcher, a p.'iinter in watercolours and In oils, 
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and a portrait painUr. He is deeply ioterested 
in the planning of improvements in cities^ and 
he has spent much time in preparing schemes 
for the civic betterment of LMdon. His picture, 
A Kensington Interior,** was bought by th^ 
Chantry Bequest from Inst year’s exhibition at 
Burlington House. 


AN INNOVATION IN MONUMENTS. 

ScULm/RB is to-day the stej^^stcr of the 
arts, says a writer in the April number of the 
AtchiUciural ffrotew. Art luis no place in our 
cemeteries, and the Royal Academy thinks very 
little of sculpture. The wonder is, adds the 
writer, that the British Society of Scidptors docs 
not organise nn exhibition with models of foun¬ 
tains, monuments, etc.^in brief, sculpture as 
related to civic architecture, 

The general idea of a committee who wish 
to erect n monument to the honoured dead is a 
portrait-stntuc clcvaled on a pedestal. This 
procedure is wrong, Instances l>cing recent 
statues to Gladstone, 5 ir Henry Irving, ,inil 
others. On the other hand, we have in the 
n>cmorial to the {..eiccstcr.slure men who fell in 
the South Afrlc.nn War something which is 
simple and elfcetive, and at the sJime time some- 
thir^ of an Innovation in this country. The 
work ^ Mr. Crosland McClure, it is separated 
into three groups, the central figure, '* Peace,’* 
being oonsidorably larger than the others, 
” Grief *’ and ** War,” Perhaps when wc have 
got over the obsession that a monument is in 
the nature of n breakwater to divide the traffic 
wc m,iy, says the writer, remember empty gar¬ 
dens and squares, where quiet, beautiful inoou- 
meots might be set, enhancing the green sward 
and adding interest to the umbr.agcous shelter 
of the trees. Why should we not have a 
society which would devote itself to the filling 
with statues of all the empty niches tn the 
country? At the Victoria and Albert Museum 
every niche is filled, but at St. Paul's not one 
niche has beeA filled. 


What the future holds for English art, states 
James Bone in the Edifiburgh Re^w, is more 
than ever an enigma; but of one thing we may 
be sure: Post-ln^ressioDism, either as a poison 
or a medicine, will never be taken here in ils 
purity. Vou never get in Enjtland the empty 
vessd. Artist, musldaiii, writer, politlciAo— 
their capacity is always nearly full; only a little 
can go OQ top and the body of the liquor reotai&s 
much the same. 

We need have liteJe fear of any form of im¬ 
ported art. England only imporis what can be 
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dealt with by her nailonnl icmpcnimcnt, and 
that she speedily transforms into ;i home pro 
duct, on which the original exporter cannot find 
his trade marks. How dificrcnt is the wayward, 
dainty Impressionism of Steer, Clausen, 
McTagg.irt (who got ImpressioniMn hy wire¬ 
less, for he never saw a Monet till Itc was over 
sixty], of the Glasgow Scibool, ol Itrabnson, 
Holmes and Houston, from the lm|ircssi<mism 
that seized and possessed Monet, Renuir and * 
Pissarro, to wlkwn ihcir art was a nvw religion 1 
The prevailing instinct of Briiidi art \h (Ik 
desire foe beauty, and we pi\y lUc (xnalty in 
(he national cult of prcItinrsH, which is as far 
into her territory as most of us can cnii r. Our 
boast might be tfuir wc make two pretty things 
grow where one idea grew hcfc»rc. How'cvrr 
the mandarins may rngc .ig/dnst them, wen our 
pioneers arc never ahead of Iwauly. Hut the 
French can forget her in their w-'m'h for truths, 

21 nd it is they who must lake their consol a I ion 
from Whitman's lines 

. . . . T'hc Gnot M^iSters 

Do not srrk brauty, tJicy .in' wAj^ht; 

Kor ewer loucWng them, or ckk« upon them, 
fbUows brovty, 

Longing, fain, luvrslck. 

FRANZ HALS AND FLEMISH LIFE. 

To Franz HnU lielongs the double distinction 
of having betm honoured both in Flanders, where 
he was born, and in Harlem where ktc lived, 
writes DipU>m;ilicus in the March issue of the 
Westminster Review. Until rcc'cnlly he was 
reckoned one of the Dutch Sc'hool, but 1h<* error 
of this view seems to have been e»t.ablishe<l by 
Eugene Bale in 1900. Though he was subject to 
immediate Fkvnish Hifiiicnccs for only ten years, 
Hals is one uf the truest expiments of the Flemish 
spirit in Art. The real Kmnz Hals is to he seen 
in the faces he has pidnted; they arc nil Flemish 
faces, even when they arc not the fiices of 
Flemings. His art depicts the energy .and the 
character the r.ace, with il« note of independ¬ 
ence and its democratic pride, its joy In work, 
Sts childish delight in the rewards of work. 
The proud civic history of Flemish cities Is 
written in hU pictures. Racial virility is Indeed 
the keynote of his art, a secret which, modem 
art seems to have Largely lost. Art, by becoming' 
more cosmopolitan, has lost much of its, vigour. * 
A common level is being found by men of all 
types and all lands; what rises above the lev^. 
is regarded as eccentric and dangerous. We 
need Co get back to an outlook that will give us 
the tragic truth of a Rembrandt or the joviai 
truth of a Franz Hals, expressing In terms of 
great art some definite thing—-the soul of a 
natioo, an epoch, a race. 


TENDENCIES OF MODERN ART. 


THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Mr. Braii.spokd discusses tlic future of the 
new independent State of Albania, and evidently 
reg'ards tt»e sug^gestion as an experiment, for, as 
he says, '* these non lie rn clans are the last sur¬ 
vival left in Kuropc of a barbarism which has 
. changed nothing but its weapons since the dark 
a^cs. *' Mr. Swifl MacNcill rubs in the moral 
of "Home Kulc and Imperial Unity." Pro¬ 
fessor Mnrcxali ba.s (xdkxlcd the chief Incidents 
of Count S^iVdienyi’s relations with Engla )d, and 
shiiws the influence of that connection on his 
life’s work, ns the writer says:— 

T 1 )C cry of bUaty IkrI a tinijc of feudal Umnee In 
Old Hungary. To Kwsuih and hi» adlKvents it 
•ounJvsl like Ilk* Mar»a'i11aisc. Por Ssfctwnyi it was 
•cctirity of p4*i*«oni honouri and properly for every¬ 
body, wilhtKH distinction of rniik, profession, or 
wealth, n* Iv* Jind admired it In England. “ T^y 
speak of Const lint ions and libtTiy, and malt real 
pTiisanls an 1 1 Jews," was one of his accusations 
ngaiiut Mnne of bis noisy countrymen. True equality 
befotx* tlie law, nohtf'ssc oblige, the struggle Against 
ignorance and prejudice, llw vklnry of truth over 
• lllusioits. were tile cliief orticlcs of his political faith. 

A. M. Dricc writes encouragingly r>n the more 
humane nthnimst ration of the law, and notes that 
prevention " has already checked the recruiting 
of the cHminal clas.s." In his notes on 
" Foreign Affairs" Dr. DjIIoo suggests ilvit 
Panslavism is a much over-rated force, and is 
also moved to bo cspecbiJIy se%*ere with |ioor 
little Montenegro. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

A V8RY solid number, rontaining much food 
for the reflective rujKler. Hk leading contenis 
arc reviewed elsewlKrc, but mention mu-st be 
made of an oulspiikcn article, " I'hc Church and 
the Labour Party," by Bishop Wclldon. The 
writer recognises that:— 

A change is cwning over social and spiritual con¬ 
ditions in ilw modem English world. In one sense 
the Church and the St.*Ue are drifimg apart. The 
State becornes less and less milling to recognise by 
any public or format actj<m its interest in the Church 
or In any special branc'i of the Church. But the 
State is graduAlIy usurping various functions which 
were once the prerogatives of the Church. The State 
is professedly, though not 1 think actually, a more 
secular Institution than U once was. But In another 
sense the State is itself becoming like a Church. It 
is more and more concerned with the moral ameliora* 
tion of the people i It Is more aod more dependent on 
.tlk* motivcH and methods which originate in religion 
and in the ('burrh. I'he question of (he future is not 
whether di*niocr.'iry shall or shall not be the domi¬ 
nant poNv)r^ in tlw Stak* it is whether democracy. 


AS it becomes dominant, shall or shall not bo perme¬ 
ated by the spirit of Jesus Christ. 

Colonel Massy writes entertiiimngly of a visit 
to the shrioo of lotdm Reza at Masd^ad. Mrs. 
Kmest Rhys suggests that Slutkespeare's 
Hamlet was a porson.'ition of Hlir.'ibcth’s Essex, 
and makes out an excellent ease. England is 
asked by Adeline, Duchess of Bedford, to demand 
guarantees for certain jDicmAl reforms in Portu- 
g:d; alas t wo arc iw>l living in Cromwellian 
days { Sir Horry Johnston nuikcs a rather 
w)k>Ics.'Ji appc.al fur the " malt iplication of 
statuary in marble, bronze, lead and granite " to 
oommemorsito British worthies, and London Is 
invited to spun (I (he necessary money "out of 
Ok: rates." Rudly, Sir Harry, have you never 
heard of ll>c Admiralty Arrhi^ 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW. 

A Dkawatic Study, " Over-ruled," by Ber¬ 
nard Shaw, is gre.at fun, and will be enjoyed by 
the many husbands ami wives who are sarrl* 
/icing llH:mM*1vcs to provide the suitirikt with his 
material. Henn Pabre Is charmingly rendnis- 
ccDt Id "The Pond if he were not tl>c great 
naturalist th.it he is, (hen he would have won a 
foremost place as a storyteller. Walter 
Raleigh's sympathetic study <»r B<xx.acrio will 
do something to {dace that m^istcr in his proper 
niche; he rightly says:— 

We make loo llltk: uf Boccaccio. Tlie splendid 
polaoe that he built, wiih a hundr<'d roomK, has not 
been negheted, it is true, bui it has been used as a 
quwry liy other buiMrrs. Ch.'iuccr^ SJiakc«pc.ve, 
and many more, took what they wanted from it, 
so that me are outiH't lines tempted tn regard 
Boccaccio as if his chief use were to lend materia] tu 
greater men. It is not so; he was as fine an artist 
as the best of them ; his method was all his own; be 
cannot bo superseded; and his work has aged less 
than the work of those who borrowed from him. He 
has the elixir of life; he Is eternally joyous, and 
clernally young. 

The contents are well up to the high level 
which the editor strives to maintain, and his 
comments on the Marconi affair are much to the 
point 

No man has ever yet pretended that a Minister Is 
not to invest. Subjected to an examination of a 
rigour unprecedented since the trial of Warren 
Hastings, the three Ministers have emerged un¬ 
sullied and unscathed, the only aspersion any 
sensible man eon cast upon them b«ng that of Party 
indiicretlon. Yet for months the blather has per¬ 
sisted. For weeks Che Commission has been ritting, 
whereas the eoseniial Issue in the whole teapot 
nastinoM is (he Importance to'En^and of a wireless 
lelegraphy system. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Ths April issM contains a varied appredatioa 
of the work of the Ute Andrew Lan^, the con¬ 
tributors being R. S. Rait, Salomon Reinach, 
Gilbert Murray, and J. H. Miilar. Each writer 
pays his tribute to one of the manJiost hgwea 
of the g:cneratk>n. Thomna Ashby gives the 
reader a good idea the charm of The Alban 
Hills/’ ' 

In an article on *' Ballad JoiirnatiAm/' by 
Arundel] EsdaUe, u*e are introduced to some 
quaint cxiimplea of hftcinth and sixt<Tnth 
century ** ballets/’ The sixteenth century 
ballad was mainly topical and inspired by 
current events of more or less public inicrvst. 
Of these, about two hundred, out of the multi¬ 
tude that tltc Register of the Stationers' Conv- 
pany shows to have been poured forth by Uh; 
Elisabeth an presses, are known to exist to-day—- 
all but two or three in single copies. 

Far less was wridCQ on the defeat of the 
Armada than might have btx.’n expected; and of 
what wns written scarcely anything survives. 
Among the most popular sensations—at least as 
popular an event as the Armada itself—was 
the execution of seven Catholics. Executions 
and fires, indeed, were always well written up; 
they r.irrly lacked what must serve for (heir 
vates snesf. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

Tifc current number contains several interest¬ 
ing papers. In ad^tloo to those reviewed in 
otlior pages we must notice the article by 
Edmund (ki&se on The Writings of Lord 
Rcdesdalc,” in which he happily suggests the 
particular quality which distinguishes that 
author. Mr. Gusse says s— 

This sensitive apprchcnBion of tlio contrast 
between M things and new, this philosophical 
acceptance of modern conditions without any dis¬ 
loyally to the beauty and dignity oi andent forms, 
exfx^ssed with an unfailing grace and amcDity of 
language, and with remarkably little indebtcdinM 
to contemporary tricks of manner—this is what 
seems to dlstin^ish Lord Redesdale as Udng, to 
use an ^d<'fashk>ned phrase, one of the most ckgant 
of living writers. 

The Rev. Dr. Murray gives some glin^iscs of 
** Sodal Life in Ireland .after the Restmtkm.'* 
Walter de U Marc makcK on inteFeatlng coin- 
parisoD between the poetic works of to-day and 
those of John Donne, who flourished in the 
Elizabethan age. *' Prelustoric Art ia the 
subject of h tiwughtful paper by E. A. Parkyo; 
while James Bone treata of the "Tendencies of 
Modern Art." The Editor deals with "The 
Demand for Compulsion/’ and makes some ex¬ 
cellent suggestions. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Tiifi late King of Greece is the subject of high 
appreciaition from the pen of ** 1‘hillKllene," who 
regards the c^tinuous reign during iilinost Hfty 
years as oat of the nx»st remark able public 
achievefnents in the recent history of modem 
Europe." 

Martin M.issiani is entliusiastio in his praise 
of M. Poincard, and says that ** hrcnchmcn 
count upon tl>c vigilance of (heir Liirr.imc I'resu- 
denl to see that the land of Prance? is strure from 
attack, and her dignity froin agront." Tliorc is 
yet another bingraphicaJ note by Oliver Onions 
on that famous caricaturi^ Henry Ospovat, 
who called hiirwelf "The Publishers' Pest/* 
The Editor commences an inieresting survey of 
" Realistic Dramn," and notos that tlw modem 
^ayWright "will give you the ugly facts with 
just their ugly names without shnmc/' whereas 
their predecessors created a world In wliioh tliesc 
said Items were avoided or gloosed mcr. 
Charles Porker outlines a sclicnte for "A State 
Medico] Service/’ and rightly says " entry (o the 
medical profession should be through one 'xirtnl 
— 4 hat is to say, tlwrc should l)c one Statu ex¬ 
amination which all .Oiould p<bss os a (qualifying 
examination/* Lancelot Lawton gives "A 
Gernvui View of the Turkish Defeat," inducing 
the reasons of Field-Marshal von dor Goltz and 
those of Imhoff Pasha. Tl>c article Is of con¬ 
siderable importance, and the conclusion is that 
the Bulgarians triumphed because they "im¬ 
parted to their preparaitory (raining the reality of 
war," and, agam, the Turkish sddiers had not 
acquired that " spiriluoi impulse now so neces¬ 
sary in the modem training oi an army." Prince 
Bariatinsky gives lux rivtsons for identifying 
Fedor Kcxoznuch, "The Mysterious Hermit," 
with Tsar Alexander 1 ., wlK«e strange " death " 
was to many an inexplicable occurrence. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

The May number is practically a one-ntoA 
show. Hie editor is evKh-nily hdxHjring under 
the delusion that the public is interested in the 
doings of the Marconi Committc<'. If certuia 
gentlemen at Westminster are concerned to pass 
their tlre« in showing the legal fniUrnity hovr 
the maximum of irrelevancy can be intr^uccd 
to cloud an issue, (hat finally Is their affair; but 
we believe that this exhibition has no more r^al 
significance to the tuition than the latest rag¬ 
time or the funeral rites of Sir Joseph Wlnd^g. 
Meantime the Empire awaits the insiaJoicnt of 
an efficient wireless system. 




THEOSOPHICAL AND OCCULT 
MAGAZ[N£S. 

Thu I'heosophist for April contains several 
' articles of interest. Lily Nightingale linisbes 
net paper on *'Thc Spiritual Significance of 
Creative Art." She qix>tcs Rodin’s definition 

* of the true artist ns "one who secs/’ and 
devotes considerable space to NieUche and bis 

' philosophy. "Spirituality," she says, "means 
•' the recognition of Unity, at once tran¬ 
scendent and immanent." William H. 
Kirby reviews the late Dr. Inrico Smoda'e 
book, " Photographs of Ph.inloins," at length, 
thereby enabling many more to have some idea 
of the result of Dr. Srmxla^s investigations than 
would he otherwise pi^ssiblc, ns 1 believe the 

* book is only published in Italian. He also sets 
' forth many of the conclusions drawn by Pr^ 

fesBor Richet and Monsieur G. dc Footenay; it 
is much to be regretted that it was impossito to 
reproduce uny of the i^Kdographs. Other 

re a^c "The Wonder Tree of Kinburn," 
lan Van Manen; "The Russian Idea," 
by Anna Kamensky, and the first part of u 
paper on the " B.isis of I'hoosophy," by 
James H. Cousins. 


In the Occult Rctisew for April Mr. Elliott 
O’Donnell contributes an interesting paper on 
" The Huuntings of the Tower of Londoe." 
The best nuthcnlic haunting, he says, is that of 
the Jewel House; 1 k^ tells many authenticated 
,stories of the appearance of the "Grey 
Spectre " this tower. But he says, " Here 

we have a building which, despite the fact that 
it has harboured every kind iA person whose 
’ spirit one has the strongest rCiisons to suppose 
would be earth-bound, con yet boast of few 
phantoms." Still he lias found much of grue- 
ipbme interest I authenticated and uaautbcn- 
dcAted, to tell in liis paper. Stanley Redgrovc 
writes on " Swedenborg .and the Meaning of 
Nature." Other papers are "Ware Theory of 
Concentration," by M. Zumstey, and "Tbe 
Supernatural Explained by the Physical," by 
J. D. L. 


The Theosophicol Path for April contains 
many very b^utiful illustratioos of classical 
pictures and statuary and views of Rome. 
H. T. Edge writes oo "Occult Science and 
Metaphysics," and W, J. Renshaw writes 
against capital punishment. The science notes 
by Busy Bee are instructive. 

In the Theosophicol Chronicle H. 5 . Edge 
writes on " Higher Conceptions of A 

pnp<>r on Peru and the Incas is beautifully illus- 
tfuird with pliotographs. Charles J. Ryan 
writes on "The Moral Education Congress at 
The Hag^ " 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

A warns in Do Tijdfpiegel dUcuases what is 
known as the theory of descent, and sbowa that 
Buffon and others, who wrote on the " theory 
of the earth," had a forerunner in a man whose 
name is seldom mentioned; that was Benoit de 
MaiUet, born in 1569. He wrote a boc^ with the 
title Telliomed, but he published it anoaymously 
and the publisher himself kept bis name secret. 
Perhaps that was because the theory of the 
fonnatioo of tbe earth would have brought upon 
them both the wrath of the eccleaiastical party. 
Vet the writer endeavoured, in a way, to con¬ 
nect his name with his thei^y, for the title is 
simply " de MaiUet " written backwards. Seme 
modern critics say that Bufion drew his ideas 
from this book. 

Tbe education question is dealt with in 
Vragen des Tijds, There is the usual struggle 
about religious teaching, concerning w&ch 
there is no need to enter into details here; but 
it would seem that tbe Protestant schools have 
gained ground as compared with the Cathoko 
schools. One idea about education deserves 
uoQsideration. When children have reached the 
age of («ay) twelve, they should be sorted out, 
as it were, and thctfe who show aptitude in any 
way should be kept at school beyond the ordi¬ 
nary period and stould receive special training, 
the Slate assisting the parents to malnuin them. 

Elsevier is to the front again with interesting 
contributions, excellefttly illustrated. Pictures 
of paintings (frescoes^ ceiling decoraliooe, por¬ 
traits, etc.) by Mantegna, the fifteenth century 
nriist, attract the reader from the beginning; 
not one ct the frescoes painted for the Duke of 
Mantua now remains. The story of die St. 
Lcbulnus Church at Deventer Is well told and 
illustrated. It was erected early in the eighth 
century (by Lebulnus, who came from England), 
and sufftfcd at tbe hands the Saxons in 
77a, being rebuilt in 1040. P'ashions of n 
century ago in Holland, dress, furniture and so 
forth, are set forth in another article. 

Dt Gids tells us how tbe plague is being 
fought in Java. Tbe experiences trf our own 
doctors in India have formed the foundation on 
which the medicos in Java have w<^ked. Tbe 
house rat should be exterminated. Tbe " Right 
to the Beaxitifxil " is advocated In another con¬ 
tribution; evcrytluog should be done to train 
pcc^^ to like ana insist on that which is 
artistic. *' Tbe Gramoph<me in tbe Sorbocme ** 
describes tbe experiment of having the Pathd 
Instrument la tlUt educational establishment; 
it will enaUe the authorities to form a muswm 
of the spoken word, it will assist in the teaching 
of foreign languages, and will aid education in 
many other ways. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

An important supplenKOi, ninety pages long* 
to the ^r'ttotra AntHcgia for April gives a brief 
but complete account ^ the recent war in Tripoli, 
with details as to the troops employed, the 
mobilisation, transport (including 300 motor 
wagons), commissariat, sanitation, postal 
service, etc. It is iUusiratcd by a large num¬ 
ber ' photos, those taken from tbe army 
dirigibles being of exceptkmul interest. We 
learn that altogether the invndirtg sirmy con- 
ststed of about 90,000 men, 14,600 lanrses, 13a 
Add guns, and 66 mountiiin guns; wliilc the 
losses suffered amounted to 1,433 killed in 
battle, 1,946 died of sickness, and 4,320 
wounded. The report should be U great value 
both to journalists and military men. 

The Rassegna ConUmporanea laments loudly 
over tbe capitulation of Janina to tlkc Greeks, 
and asks why our Forcigti Office, which, at ihc 
bidding o( Austria, is so determined lluit Monte¬ 
negro shall not invade the northern frontier uf 
Albania, remains entirely indifferent sis lo how 
far the Greeks penetrate witfun its southern 
borders. The Italians would like 10 protest 
ogninst any part of Epirus falling to Greece, 
und they are at least determined that her in¬ 
fluence shall not extend to VaIlona, the port 
immediately oppo.site Brindisi. 

Writing on Clericals and Anli-CInricals, 
in the Rassegna Nacionalv, *' Teofito*' r«*marks 
that in the last census only a per cent, oi the 
inhabitants of the peninsula put themselves 
down otherwise than as Citholica. He esti¬ 
mates, however, that probably one-third of the 
nation are really practical Catholics, one-third 
more or less indifferent, and the remaining third 
without any deflnite religion. It is among them, 
naturally, that anti-clericalism finds its strength. 
Hence, he argues, the real religious question is 
not the position of the Pope in Rome, but how 
to ensure that the nation shall believe in God. 

Emporium publishes a fascinating account, 
fully illustrated, of the recent excavations on the 
Palatine Hill under the able supervlsioo of 
Professor Boni. Another article describes the 
new museum of scenic and dramatic art that was 
officially Inaugurated last March In connection 
with La Scala at Mihui, and wfaich would ap¬ 
pear to be well worth the attention of tourirts. 

The Italian picture maga^oes continue full 

of Tripoli and aviation. La Letiura publisher a 
series of short sketches, wHh portraits of all the 
ambassadors now accredited to tbe Quirin.!!, 
very ooenpUmentary paragraphs being devoted 
to Sir Rcnnell Redd, “the most ornamental** 
of the ambassadors. Touring pubkshea a num¬ 
ber of attractive snap-sf>ots tbe Italtan Royal 
children enjoying country life 
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THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 

In fdoderna Sefior R. Amador de lokl 

Rios writes in a very interesting manner about 
the sites of certain unciunt churches in Sp.'un;^ 
those sites are difficult now to trace, but details ^ 
of the churches ure to be found in old docu¬ 
ments of religious orders. I’rotessor Vicente 
Gay*s article 00 current affairs in Central and ' 
Southern America tells ux about the extent to 
which ibc economic ideas of the United States 
are gaining ground in Spanish America, tbe 
Yankee Trust, tbe railway nunopoly and iex 
effect on intemationaJ cocnmunic^jtiion, the influx 
of North American capit.il, and many other 
ma tiers. 

Among the varied contents of La I^clura Uie 
article whlcli will uummund the greatest attention 
is that dealing with a French work on Shake¬ 
speare. Naturally, the object is to prove that 
Shakespeare did not write the plays attributed 
to him. That ismot new, but the .author strikes 
out in u new direction when he telU us thnt 
Lord KulLind was the real Shakespeare. He 
sketches the life of the ** divine William** to 
prove that he is out of court 4 Ls the author, then 
gives US the career of Rutland, showing how be 
ti a veiled, and we are forced (u note that Rutland 
was famUinr with life in Venice, Verona, Den¬ 
mark, etc. There were two editions of 

Hamlet *' in the early years of the seventeenth 
century; the latter, written after Rutland had 
been to Denmark in an official capacity, was an 
improvement oq tbe earlier work. 

in the iirticle on Mexican Liter.'ituru ’* 
Ciudad de Dios narrates what happened wihen 
the Spanish Academy of Letters invited the 
formation of simtlar ac.idcmies in the Latin- 
American RepuUics and appuinted officials 
therefor. Mexico did not respond, and the sug¬ 
gestion is thal the President suppressed the docu¬ 
ment. Irritation was also caus^ by the appoint¬ 
ment of Spaniards living in Mexico as the first 
heads of the Academy. Some say thal Mexico 
has been very ungrateful to (he Mother Country. 

The Rrvtrla dc America has » sketch of the 
life of Jules Mancini, who is noted for his life of ” 
the South American cmanripator, Bolivar, 
although only a comparatively young man, « 
Mancini has made himself famous by this ^ 
biography. According to another writer In tbif 
review. Socialism dws not flourish in Uruguay! ’y 
its adherents »re not ntrmerous, and, despite > 
their outcry .ind violent pre^gandist eff^s, 
they have not obtained ooe seat in the L^ish- 
ture. The democratic conditions of Uruguay - 
are against (he spread of Socialism; every class 
is treated equally, so that legislation for any class 
would amount to conferring a privilege. The 
illustrated supplement Is a deci<M atiracrion. 


BOOKS OF THE 


MONTH. 


A PHANTASMAGORIA* 

Mk. Hlnhv James, wlio has now attained his 
thfcc-score years and ten, gives ms here 
glimpses, very charming and very elusive, from 
the '* rag-bag of his memory ” of ihe facts of 
his early liftf, with something like sorrow that it 
ji impossible lo recover anything like ih: full 
treasure of Ihe scaUcred, wasted circumstances. 
He tells us, in sCiriing, that liis object was to 
place logoi her some particulars of the early life 
of his brother Will Jam, and then—with that 
strange subtle ly which is so cliaractierislic and, 
to his dev<»tcd readers, so cltarming—he allows 
us to search, and search in vaip, for more than 
u mention or two of that brother. We get a 
glimpse of “ W. j.*’ in a sentence or two here 
and there. For instance : He had gained such 
an advance of me in his sixteen months of ex- 
periukce of ihe world before mine began that 1 
never for all the time of childhood and youth in 
the least caught up with him or overtook him. 
He was always round the corner and out of 
sight.’* *' When our phases overlapped, it was 
opiy for ti ntomcni—1 m: was clean out before I 
was well in " . . . and then he is out of our 
sight again. 

But then there are many “others.** We 
gel, too, a clearer view of Henry James* im- 
prcssionnlilo self; in fact, a key which so opens 
his writings to us that we can turn to them in 
a spirit of inquiry for a beauty which we had not 
caught Ijcfore. In his own words, “ As 1 
breathe all this hushed air again even the more* 
broken things give out touching human values 
and faint, sweet scents of character, flushes of 
old beauty and goodwill.'* 

The father of the boys was descended from 
Irish and Scotch ancestors, and was bom in 
Albany. The family b<*longed to society of the 
flrsi order, so that we get glimpses of many 
interesting fieople. Bmerson was a friend, 
Jenny Und not unknown to them \ In Pans all 
doors were open and London gave them sights. 

Amongst the quaintest of the pictures given 
UK are i&sc of the different “ educated ladles ** 
who gave the boys their first lessons. One he 
pictures ns *' a stout, red-faced lady with grey 
hair and a large apron—the latter convenience 
somehow suggesting, as sbe stood about with a 
resolute air, that she viewed her tittle pupils as 


* A Boy and Others. By Hbnry Jambs. 
(Macmilbiw las. net.] 


so many small slices cut from the loaf of life on 
which she wss to dab the butter of arithmetic 
and spelling, accompanied by way of jam with a 
light application of the practice of prize giving. “ 

Aunts, uncles, cousins—all have a place in 
this gallery of remembrances, though In the 
extraordinary fan^faronade of endless words 
only keen curiosiiy and earnest search will 
enable us to get anything like so clear a vision 
of them as is given us of ihe red-faced gover¬ 
ness. U the mistiness due to the fact that Mr. 
James is endeavouring to give the reader exactly 
the same impression that places, people, and 
events gave to him as a buy? 

Mr. jnmcA ends his remi:dKceaccs when be is 
about thirteen, and the family at Boulogne 
economising after a financial collapse. He 
refers to the little pastry-cook sliop which was 
young Coquelin's home, yot wc arc not clear 
whether he ever saw him. I'he Iasi glimpse wc 
have of the boy is that he had a strange sense 
that someihing had l^eguo that would make 
more difference to him, directly and indirectly, 
than anything had yet made. Thii resolved 
itself into an attack of typhus, .and so wc leave 
him streiched in a faint upon Ills bedroom floor 
after labouring towards a bell whicii may or 
may not have been re.'iclicd and rung. 


THE GRAN CHACO.« 

South America has been very much to the 
fore lately, and Putumayo has become a familiar 
word, but (here is a territory there .which is said 
lo cover o>'cr zoo,oou squ.ire miles, and of which 
few know even the name. 1’fie Gran Chaco is, 
on (he ordinary map, a large space almost in the 
centre of South A meric.*), with Bolivia and the 
Ai^entine on the south and west, its only 
approach to civilisation being by the way of the 
rivcr.s Parana and Paraguay. This great area is 
inhabited by ntxnadic Indian (ribes of n reddish 
chocolate colour, and their country is, in large 
part, alternately a swamp and a lake. 

In 1889 the Church of Kngland Mission began 
a work iu iIihI part o( Uie Chauo nearest to the 
Paraguay, and Mr. Barbrooke Grubb was the 
pioneer missionary. His devoted w<^k is so 
well known in the neighbouring governments 


*An Unknowi People in an Vnknomt I^nd. 
By W. Barbrooke ORrao. (Seely, Service. 
5s. net.) 
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that he has been given the title of ** Pacificator 
of tho Indians.'* 

Mr. Morrey Jones has edited this book from 
ift/ormalioo given him by Mr. Grubb during Ws 
last furlough, supplemented by knowledge which 
be liad bi/nseJf gained during a few years’ resi¬ 
dence in the Chaco. It is not possible in our 
short space u> give a full account of this 
Robinson Crusoe inlidbitaot; for ns Mr. Grubb 
was the first person to adventure himself alone 
amongst a people who were said to be cannilKiJs, 
to hate foreigners, and to kill with torment, and 
05 he succeeded in dominating* them and bring¬ 
ing them into obedience by force of character 
iilonn, it Is like reading the adventures of a man 
on a desert island. It is astonishing how 
enlirtly the author has confined himself to his 
task d interesting us in this singular jieople. 

Mr. Grubb's work as a mlsMonary is rarely 
obtruded^a remarkable fact in the life of a 
n\an wliose courage and endurance in fulfilling 
his missionary work is beyond praise. Tin: 
special tribe with which he was most ccmoccted 
are called '* Lengua,’* and the book is enriebt^ 
with many Illustrations of the people. Here is 
his description of tlic more rare forest parts of 
the country ; " In the early morning, when the 
air is crisp and clear and not a breath of wind 
stirs, and the tips of tlie pidm leaves arc bathed 
in g^den sunlight, the sexme is one of fairy-like 
beauty. But in the depth of winier, when the 
graAs ha-s been consumed by Indian fires, when 
the sky is covered with leaden clouds, and a 
biting South-East wind causes the dry and 
withered ixilm leaves to rustle mournfully, then 
the scene is one of bleak and Inhospitable 
melancholy. ’ * 

And the pioplc! One must go to the book 
to learn more of them, for Mr. Grubl> Uved with 
tiKm, even on one occasion when his but and its 
contents were burnt, he had to dress like them 
—that is, in a blanket and without shoes—until 
some skins wen*, sewn up for him, for leg cover¬ 
ings arc a great necessity in a place wlicre insect 
life is 90 abundant that it is quite useless to try 
to keep one's sugar or tea or food free from them, 
tbe only Wiiy being to let these pests simmer la 
any liquid, skimming them off from tbe tc^. 

llie religious opinions of the Lengua are 
somewhat complex. They believe in a Great 
Greater, are certain that the soul lives after 
death; but bekeving in ghosts fear them so 
much that the moment a death occurs they set 
fire to their dux*]lings and abandon the camp. It 
is absi^utely necessary that a furwral shall take 
place before sunset, but it ts not equally neces¬ 
sary that the patient should die beforehand, and 
in the case of a mother her little baby, If under 
two, is put under ground with her. 


Tliere were several plots to kill Mr. Grubb , 
before be becaiiK well knosvu tu tlic Lengua, 2 
but after his practical adi^lion by than he was ^ 
for a long time left unmolested, iiuiil his murder ^ 
was attuinpittd by a man wluxn he had lakcn as 
a servant, but the tribe were so indignant with i| 
this traitor that they tried uud finally cxecuHXi > 
him. 


A TERRIBLE INDICTMENT.* 

Thi5 volume of the veteran Socialist was 
originally intended to he one of a st'i ies of small 
Iwoks on aitd Srx. Dr. Wallace says 

that all our economic legislation, all our social 
re(orms, must be in the very opposiie direcilon 
10 those hitherto udoplcd, for iu this way only 
can we hope to change our existing immoral 
environment into a moral one, und initiate a 
new era of moral progress. He starts his 
lKM)k by six) wing lie it the great teachers of c^irly 
limes, such as Socralcs, Confucius, Buddlui, 
cic., give Indicatifxis ilial the intelleetual and 
moral churacler of their own jicriod was quite 
equal to ouf own; for by ntocJs wc mean right 
conduct, not only in our immediate social rela¬ 
tions, but also in our dealings with our fellow 
ciiiaens and with ilie wltule liuman race. 

Here Js liis indictment w)k‘q (kaliog with 
gambling, bribery, insanitary dwellings, life- 
destroying trades, faults in lliv administruiiou of 
justice, and so on:— 

I'aking account i>f tlkssc* v.ii’kjum groups of un¬ 
doubted tacts, many of whiclt are so gross, ho terrible, 
that tl>cy cannot be overstated, it is ixX too much to 
say that our whok' of sutuety is rotten fi om top 

to bottom and the Social Environment as a whols, 
in rckuion to our possibilities and our clatins, is the 
worst that the murid has ever sccxi. 

He scorns the Eugenic idou of race improve¬ 
ment through regulation of marriages, and bis 
remedies arc 

Universal cu-o(M.Tation in plucc of univirsAl com¬ 
petition for Lite nwans of existence. 

J'recdom of occiss to bnd and capital for alh in- 
atifid of the monopoly by tbe few of the land, without 
access to which no life is pos^bk, and of capital, or 
tlie results of stored-up labour. 

A few in each generation inherit tbe stored-up 
wealth of alt preceding generations, while the many 
inherit nothing. The remedy Is the universal Id- 
heriiance by the State tn trust for the whde com- 

inunity. 

In a few words, our system must be brotherly 
co-operation and oo-ordlnation for (be equal 
good of all. 

*5dctfll t'mriVonmtnf and Moral Pregress. By 
Alfred Russbll Wallace. (Cassell & Co. 
yu 6d. net.) 
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GOODS OF G9D*S MERCY.* 

Tkssb packed Bve huadred po^es recall the 
older novelists In tbelr completeness of detail. 
They contain a story in which neither rank nor 
Ylches have part, nor are the events described in 
brief, lightning flashes; all is told quietly, bit 
by bit, ns circumstances arc marslialkd in ordin¬ 
ary life. There is just <mc exceptionthere 
seems no ad<.'quate reason but a nature innately 
bad for tho in&inc hsitrcd which prompted the 
murder of an inmx'cnt child. Mercy Pardelowv 
who is the chief teller of the story, was, with 
her mother, 'wrecked off dw Kent const some¬ 
where not far from Dover. The little ,*eveft- 
year-dd baby, so ack»rcd by that mother that 
bhe had never even pui on her own shoes and 
stockings or brushed her hair, was token into 
. the bouse of an aunt who had been for some 
years in an asylum, and who, though a good 
farmer, knew nothing of baby ways. The little 
creature was put to bed in n big, cold attic all 
by herself In the coldest winter that had been 
known for many years. 

Wilsam,’* sis distinct from flotsam and jet* 
Sam, meana goods driven ashore when no wreck 
or ship is visible, hcncc called " goods of God's 
mercy." So to the one friend of her childhood 
^rs. Mee, or "Mother Polly," and her Urge, 
delightful family, the little orphan was known 
as " Wj|san;i.'' The lonely child grows up helpful 
and winning, and gradually works her way into 
Aunt Milly's heart. But again there is a recur* 
fcncc of Miss Gatehouse's madness, and in haste 
Mercy is removed to tbc care of an uocle and 
nunt whose bare, cold life, the life of a 
struggling Kentish farmer, not only leaves no 
chance of happiness, but gives not a moment 
for goietyT 

hlercy's friend.s arc not many, but each one 
^hfls some stnmg characteristic. Perhaps the 
picture which will remain longest in the memory 
is that of Hannah Ansced, Aunt Milly's devoted 
nurse and servant, whose whole life was so 
eiXirely given up to her mistress that she even 
married the man who was most likely to be bcljv 
ful to her, instead of her own prekrcnce, and 
tbc peculiar character of whose devotion forms 
the thread which connects the story into a whole. 
Mercy has lervmt to lovo an older cousin, who is 
himself betrothed to Mother Polly’s beautiful 
daugh ter, ' ‘ N umpn ral " (N onpo reil). She, 

however, i»T<*fcrs a richer suitor, and so, later, 
Mfercy comes into her hedlage, but after much 
sorrow, bravely borne, because there is Light 
on the Other Side. She flnisbes her story 
thus 


1 am happy now, v^th a calm, not easily (Ksturbed 
happiness—the ccMttent of a moored barque, whose 
timbers have strained and creaked and shivered in the 
sterm; whose masts are broken; -whose sails are 
frayed ribbons. Now the harbour waters lap its sides, 
calm skies shine, and no gales best upon it. It is 
WiUamJ 


A book such as this will largely enhance Miss 
Netbcrsole's reputation. 


LLOYD GEORGE AND THE BOER 

WAR.* 

This second vohune commences with the tiuer 
VVnr, of which, like Mr. W. T. Stead, Mr. 
Lloyd George was a determined opponent, 
though over and over again his biographer says 
that he was most certainly not " a peace^t-any* 
price man." llie subject nnturally introduces 
Mr. Chamberlain and Kynochs, and in view of 
preseot*day events, it is curious to read that, 
though nuiny believed Mr. Chamberlain 
had a large interest in that ftrm, in Lk>^d 


George's opinion his personal integrity was quite 
beyond rcprooch; though, on the other hand, 
it could not seriously be doubted that there was 
proper matter for inveetigatlon. 

The amendment which Mr. Lloyd George 
moved to the Address on the opening of the 
new Parliament of 1900 is cerlainly significant. 
This, and many oXhir keenly interesting chap¬ 
ters in the history of England, are well worth 
recording, for, th^gh the subject mutter is well 
in the minds of most, everything which is not of 
presen(*day interest is easily forgotten. And 
here I may just advert to a curious slip of the 
pen in our review of the first volume pf tbc 
" Life of David Lloyd George," his birthplace 
being given as Liverpo<^ instead of Manchester 

Cborlton*on-Medlo^« to be precise. 

Tho part of the book which will be most keenly 
iniercsting to the gcoeml reader is the eighth 
chapter, a retrospect of Mr. Lloyd Getvge's per¬ 
sonal history, marriage, and other details. 
There is one very amusing reference to Mr. 
W. T. Stead In u letter which Mr. Uoyd George 
wrote at the end of 190a ou Christmas Eve. 
The two had been luncluDg together, and, ^ys 
Mr. Lloyd George: "He is full of a new 
scheme to destroy the Church by giving the 
appewtroent of the clergy to the parish councils, 
with no religious tests at all. would moke 

each clergyman respoosiblc legally for the ^xnoral 
condition of the parishioners: If there was 
drunkenness and immorality in a parish he* 
would oourt-martlal the ractor.’' 


J; tN’tfrrtm. By S. C. Nethsrsolb. 
^.Soro. 6s.) 


(Mills A 


*Tk 9 UU of David Lloyd George, Vd. II. 
By H. Du Parcq. (Caxton Publishing Co. 
qs. net.) 
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Mr. Lloyd G«orge*s dream oi a National 
Council of Education bas stiU to be realised, a% 
are other schemes upon which he U intent. His 
bioCTdpher does not set out to represent him 
as faultless, but as an idealist with strength ol 
mind and practical ccHnmofwsense. The iUua* 
trations, some of which are from photogr^>hs 
by Mr. Mills, are interesting. 


‘A 


AN IMPERIAL TRAGEDY.* 


To the geacml public who stitl have a regard 
for what is comprised io the word *'respect* 
able *' it will be somewhat astonishing to lind a 
lady of high birth volunteering to wash in 
public the ragged and. dirty linen o( her Royal 
relatives. But that being the case, the same 
general public will read with amusement the 
various tit*bits of gossiping inuendoes or queer 
anecdotes presented to them—very delicately 
veiled, of course. 

Countess Marie Larisch is a daughter of Duke 
Ludwig of Bavaria by his morg.nnaiic marriage 
with the beautiful young actress, Henrietta 
Mendel. Her father had five beautiful sisters, 
of whom one became Empress of Austria, 
:i]>othertbcDuchessed'Alen^on, whose regretted 
death in the terrible baa.nar fire in Paris is still 
remembered. It is notorious that the beautiful 
Empress Elizabeth had had a very unhappy life; 
married to Franc!^Joseph, and for love, her 
heart turned from him when she found that 
other women could influence him. 

Marie was a "lanky little girl" when her 
Empress .aunt first saw her, and the story of the 
young girl's queer attire on a later presentaikm 
is rather bitterly given by her. Because hor 
hair was fair, her father insisted upon it being 
soaked in oil to darken it; her best frock was n 
made-over silk dress far too long for her, and 
she was shod with heavy-sokd, bob-naikd 
mountain boots. * 

The Empress appears to have had a fit of 
melancholia during her visit, and the child Marie 
saw her weeping, but with extraordinary self* 
possession forbore to mention it, the result being 
that at the age of fourteen she was invited with 
her parents to Vienna, and the first thing the 
Empress did was to dixss her beautifully, and 
from that time she appears to have Imn in 
some manner the confidMte of the Empress. 

It is said that no man Is a hero to his tvilef- 
4 e~chamhr 0 , and ns presented to us by the 
Countess Marie the Empress w'as far from n 
perfect woman. 

According to the writer of " My Past" 
Marie's marriage with Count Larisch was 


prompted solely by ihc fact lhat he was sup^' 
posed to be cbariicterless, and would, therefore^i 
not hinder ber—*his wife~ from keeping hef^ 
positloo with tbe Empress. Ii would appear,! 
however, that both aunt and nicce were mis-' 
taken in him. He had no intention of acti:^ as 
the complaisant husband, and carried his wife* 
far away from Vienna. She relumed to the 
capital from time io time for a visit, how¬ 
ever, and it was during one of tlicsc visits that 
tbe Empress introduced lier to the Baroness 
Vetsera, whose daughter later became the 
object of the devoted love of the (V(»wn Prince. 

Countess Larisch says that she was jiopularly 
supposed to have mtroduted (he two, and to 
have encouraged the intrigue. On account of 
this wrong imprusslon stii says that her son 
shot himself, and her daughters suffered so 
much that, after twcoiy*four years, she hat 
resolved to make public the truth of the matter. 
It would certainly seem iluit the book has been 
written more for (be pur|x>se of exculpating hcr- 
).elf than in order to disclose (Ik secret of Meyer- 
ling. Anyway, on eminently readable, charm¬ 
ingly illustrated book has been provided for the 
delectation of those pcopU: who love guasip 
about illustrious persons. 

For instance, describing the old friend of the* 
Emperor Francis-Joseph, Frau Schratt, she tells 
of .1 visit of his when he stopped rather late, and 
with his usual consideration, not wishing to dis¬ 
turb the sleeping household, was walking 
quietly out through tlK garden entrance, but 
just 08 he reached it a door opened, and Frau 
Schnift's new cook came out m her nightgown, 
carrying a lighted candle. Says the Countess: 

The sound of lootMfps hud .nlarniod her, and 
naturally when she saw the figure of u iruin, hci* first 
impulse was to scream. 

Francis.Joseph came forward quickly. ** Ik* quiet, 
you stupid woman; don't you know me? I'm the 
Empem," he said in a low voice. "• 

IIk incredulous cook was token aback, for in her 
wildest flights of imagination she hod ne ver pictured' 
hwsdf merting I he Emperor of Austria wanderings 
about late at mght. .Still doubtful, nhv turned the' 
light of the candle full on the stranger’s face, and;, 
as she did so she recognised the well-known feature^/ 
of Francis-Joseph. 

The loyal woman infitaraly fell on her knees 
began to sing the Nnttonal Anthem at the top 
voice. The Emperor mode a hurrjed exU, oak 
1 doubt whrtlwT a patrifvtic hymn Kms ever bes ft j 


Past, By CouKTsat Maitri Larisch. 
(EvcIctgh Nash. tos. 6d. net.) 


sung under more ridiculous dreutnstances. . 

Another amusing story concerns Dukd MaiS 
of Bavaria. But these anecdotes are just tnitr^ 
ludes in the terrible drama of MeyerUng, for 
which tbe reader must turn to an accouni 
•wherein tbe bad side of human nature is 
uppermost. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


FICTION. 

Ptincc Char He's Pilot, lly E. hi. l^arron. (Car- 
rutben. $0.] 

A record of loyalty and clovoiioii dug out from 
books and MS. bciun^iiig lo the Scottish Histtory 
Society. Donald Mucicod. the ** Fdot ” who for 
weeks led Pnnee Cluirlic in liis wanderings, was 
drawn into his servic<i through Ids son Murdoch, 
a gallant schoolboy, lliat the story k Jacobite and 
plcttjres^uc goes svithoiU saying. 

The Great (Sold A Talc vf the Klondike. By 

« H. r. Jarvis. (John Murray. Cs.) 

Dedicated tis a token of ufTcotloitatc regard lo 
Colonel SainiKrl DcnlUdd Sit^k, at one tlniv Cum« 
mlssioncr of ihc NortIvWvKt Mounted Police for 
ttw Yukon territory, thk aUay, though not purely 
historical, is so ocarly ao aa to tW accurate in omny 
of its details. Moreover, the writer has not hcsi> 
tated to expose the maddening system of graft 
w^hich wet)I (»n under the oyva of tlie Canadiwt 
CommlssitMXT. Tour English-speaking men find 
themselves logclhrr in Sk.'tgway in March, 1898. 
One of them has joined tbo rusit for gold k> orUor 
to marry the girl he loves, and if cltht'r of the cTH>n 
Is the hero, John Berwick must lie emmted us such. 
Their terrible CMlvcntures, occasional fun, and odd 
abiding plates nre vividly u4d. When they get to 
Dawaon City ilicy go lo work in a throughly 
iCicntific manner in order lo stake a claim, and the 
reader actually cxpu ioices some of the anger 
which potaesacd the four when they found that the 
Pot^Bah who ruled l1ie city hod by underhand 
means rogistered their claim as his during tW time 
they had been waiting in his office, the result being 
that Berwick becomes the leader of the revolutioiv- 
ary malcontents. How his swecilieart enmes to 
him instead bis having to go to her is a fitting 
finish to the talc. 

The Temptation of Tavernake. By E. PhilUpu 
Oppenheim. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

Thio hero Tavernake is on original. A carpenior 
by trade, he lus risen ki life, passed his ex¬ 
aminations as surveyor, and is manager in .vi office 
before a woman has ever entered his life nt all. 
Then be saves a desperate girl from being branded 
os a thief and from death, and thenceforward gels 
into a whirl of adventures from which be is rescued 
by a friend who carries him off to British Colum¬ 
bia. 'nwre is no hitch in the story from stort to 
the inevitable finish. 

Mrs. GreyU Past. By Herbert Plowetdrir. (SUoley 
Paul. 6s.) 

A very daintily-wrHteii story, the prevailing im- 
predion loft u|)on wa's mind being |)w aril that 
gossips can do, Uir Mrs. Grey's past has been a 

. atory of sister I y love, and utter imeelfi<hness. 
Postunatcly the truth i« found out, with a hftppw 
result. 


Tbs Determined Tranns. By Edgar jepson. (Hutch, 
inson. 6s.) 

Erebus and the Terror arc as original as their 
author. Hden's Babies might have been remote 
ancestors and the twin "JlcavenMcs" second 
cousins once removed. Intense expectation alter- 
n.'itcs with triumphant laughter, and even at thu 
finish the reader cries "More! Morel " EspecU 
oily he would like to know what hajipened to the 
twenty-duee kiiteAS. 

Camacki thr Ghost Finder. (Nash. 6s.) 

A coHeciitw of blood<<urAing stories, some of 
which Wise originally published in The Idler, 
IVy ere pertly supernatural, partly of ibe detecti\e 
order, and very few readers will be able at the 
beginning of the story lo distinguiih lo which 
section it will lend Itsdf before one arrives at the 
conclusion, so that the inletest is fully maintained. 
Cornackl is a Londoner wjiv travels In various 
directions whenever people with haunted houses 
apply to him for help, and on his return he (alls the 
result lo four friends who are accustonieU to his 
brusqueness, and take it as a mailer of course that 
they will be told " to clear out " directly be comes 
to the last word. 

The Great Advent ure. By Arnold Ben nc 11. (Me tlnu)n, 
3S. net.) 

Titc text of the play adapted from livrieJ Alive 
which ran Hs course during March nt tlic Kingswuy 
Thcairr. Tlie saicassiks upon PhiUvtines nnd art, 
art dealers, and so on, arc more pungent than In 
the original novel. 

Oul 0/ the Bl$4e. By R. Gorcll Hames. (Longmans. 
6s.) 

A singularly beautiful and poetic description of the 
dnwmng o( love bciwem a modem man and 
woman not as a physical but as a spiritual joining 
of souls. In order to have a fitting theatre f<>r this 
representation Ihv (wo are shipwrecked on a desert 
island. The dramuiic altuaiion arises because 
Joan is a friend and compiinioo of Jim's wife. 
Husband and wife had never I'ren .nkin, and the 
ironv of the situaliovi is revealed wlicn the first 
Ihought of (ho two is that Milly would have boen 
imai^ to stand the privationii or to enjov the 
hand-4o-hand struggle for life even though tbo 
climate was so lovely. 

Means to an End. By D'Arcy Martin. (Jolm Long. 
6s.} 

Hie story of a millionaire brewer who, falling 
violently in love wkh a portnut in the Royal 
Academy, by a strange succession of chances finds 
that it waa not painted from a professionol model, 
but from the daughter of a country clergyman. 
He wooes and wins her without having told her 
that he is a brewer or rich. Maxwdi Is unsntelii- 
gent, Patricia a toptotekr and an idealist. 
Naturally such a marriage does not run evenly, 
but In the end Maxwell becomes a teetotaler, 
and we knve the pair rightfully settled. 
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CtiUtd to Judgment, By Coralw StaiUon and Heath 
Hosken. (Stanley ^nul. 6c.) 

A melodrania indc^, with u cAuple of bignoiieSi 
a suicide or two. a &ud<bon death, a suspected 
murder, and any number of resulting complica* 
tionc. 


The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford, (llodder & 
Stoughton, yd. net.) 

The *occnt death of Mr. William Hale White has 
made opportune the reproduction of this aul^ 
bio^aphy. Reuben Shnpco(t*0 ** story of the 
ttrug|ks and yearnings of a sincere and candid, 
thou^ gloon^y, mind, brought up in a rigid 
Calvin IS tic atmosphere, is useful at the present day 
when the cry is raihcr for light and exhilarating 
literature thm for sober thoughtfukMCS. 

7 r/o (he Unseen- By G. H. Lusty. (William Rider 
A Sons. 6s.) 

Derails the sustained attempts of a man to free 
his spirit from his body .vid »ou1 in order to attain 
communication with those beyond the River of 
Death. In order to gel the necessary solitude 
without interruption from miHlJlirig go^^wislvri 
or rtitc Press, if for a time Itc should disappear, the 
teller of the story \ourrtcy% to India. Naturally this 
if not a novel in tl« usuul sense of the word, for 
hero and heroine mcuuntcr each other In the body 
only for a few shoi t days. A book which wifi 
interest tlto imaginnUve and psychks, whilst for 
the latter it contains a warning. 

The Gtslf Beitoccn. By B. Y. Redmaync. (Wclli 
Gardner. 6s.) 

A good and unutmal story, though not by an adept 
in tlM craft. It Ixts been well rocci>xd In Germarty, 
and tclis the romance of n glH who goes there in 
order to get a chnr^ in her w.iy of living. In Ihe 
pension she inoels .ind loves a man who tells hrr 
l.tler on that ho is married, his wife being a drug 
fiend. The IKc in the German town whve Kat^ 
IccH' Iwards for a lime is well described, the charac* 
ters being emlncnliy natural. The author shows 
ontusingiy the faults and characteristics of English 
people as seen through tbc G4man'*s eyes, whilst 
with ihe fisene sifroeHty sho pens the descnptkn 
of the German from Ihe English point of view. 

Ralph Raymond. By E. Mansfield. (Stanley Paul. 
6s;) 

The exiting adventures, described by a somewhat 
unpractised hand, of a man fakely accused of 
murder and a lovely lady who rescued him from 
the prison to wMch he ought not to have bem 
sent 

Love and My Lady, By Sybil Campbell Lethbridge. 
(Holden A Hardln^tam. 6s.) 

A mmance introHuring ihp riith^ heavy but woul<L 
be lively Emperor of Medovia, who makes love to 
"-my lady,*’ who is boredf attached to an urw 

. dlstinguisned secretary. Love finally conquers all 
the difficulties which come In bis way. 

The Fruit of Indiscretion. By Sir Willi am Magnay. 
(Stanley Paul. 61.) 

A rattling good detective Metry. May Ihe slang be 
forgiven. 


IW 


i 


IXjuglas Sladen, rf 


The Curse of the fiiK'. 

(Stanley Paul. 6s.) ^ 

The*’Curaead the Nik” Is Mahdism.for, asoneof^.-^ 
the characters in Mr. Douglas Sbekn's i4iory says, ^ 
wherever it lifts its vile bead notlung can be grown 
except by slaves or stealth. Tins romance, intro- ^ 
during the riege and full of Khartum, is, in reality, 
a vivid historical account by a man who Kis studied > 
his mcdcrial on the spot, and, lUoriHiver, luis had ^ 
(lie help of Slatin Pasha's rcitiiniseencos and S 
those of Charles Ncufeld and l'*:ilher OltTwalder. 
TIic hero of the riory is a young English soldier 
who, visiting a Sicilian rufu in Cuiru, fnlU in love 
with the daughter of tlw restaurant kei>pur. Tran- , 
ccsca Lcntini is a v^-ry r^iiiarkitbk woman, be¬ 
trothed to a young Sicilian. Slie goes to Klutntum a 
wHh her father, w1h> acts as Gix don'k provision ^ 
agent, and was In (he city at his <kvith. Fran- 
ccoca is taken prisoner and ctmvcyvd to tlw Mohdi’s 
harem. Her motlicr, in default of any other ^ 
weapon, fvovkks her wl<h u poison wiiich will 
produce the aonw c licet as the KjxHUd fc^'or, so, 
unable in any other way h> avoid tier fate, Krnn- 
cesca poisons the Mohdl, and throtigh soruo wtraiige 
superstition his death is 8i»fipose<] to have happen^ H 
bemuse he broke the law by marrying a nuu, for '' 
Franceoca had worn a nun’s luibit ns a disguise. ^ 
The romsnrc, uitcresting us It k, is subordinate to 
llte story of the terrible Sudan war, Kitthcficr 
being one of tlie characters introduced, and the 
battle at Omdurman described in <Wai 1 . 




sV* 


open .Sesame. By B. Paul Keviman. (John 
Murray. 6s.) 

Mr. Neuman hos taken for his chief character a 
young fellow who Is rather an oaf, nixl whose J 
father will not help him financially until he scVtlcs ,1 
down to some kind of occupadoit. I ratted of J 
doing any practical w'ork he seems (o haw «^*<ilvcd ' 
an extrao^mary gift of faith-healing, builds a 3 
” Church of the Gifts,” and gathers together a - 
large congregation and a fairly good Income. He 
has always wished to marry the btllUant young 
daughter of a neighbour, who has refused Mm. 
until at loaf his perristencr brings acceptance, 
and then comes Ms great weakdwn and final 
nudness. Will PortcoiK possesses no real attrac¬ 
tion. Redelpha and the man khr finally marriea 
are not particularly distinguished. U is In tha^ 
description of her mother and brother that vf '^. 
best recognise Mr. Neuman. 






The American Emperor. By William Salisbury,'^ 
(The Tabard Press, New York, U.S.A. $1.^) is 
The central figure in this novel (s one Gorman, 
chief of the Wall Street magnates, who, 
hU millions and his Interests, is the real dictat 
of America. Powerful, vivid, enthralling, It tl 
a glaring light upon the financial dominance wMri^^ 
has sapp^ and undermined the constitution of tW 
United States and robbed ks peoples of thrir free^.^ 
dom. Every step in the great financial buecaAetrSf' 
career is traced, hli methods and ” deals '* ex¬ 
plained, and his moral and business character laid’ fj 
oare. Interwoven and binding these episodes 
together are the efforts oS two nawspapar Davids % 
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'-splendid types of the steadily growing band of 
reformer^to slay or cripple the ^gantlc 0<^th 
holding their couhcry ano countrymen In a chug's 
grip. The fiction guise is chin, and the real 
personatlties are easily recognisable. The need 
for the expoeure can only be gauged by those who 
have read the book and th<»e who are familiar 
with Che conditions so masterfully depicted (herein. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

if Htnry Vanr ihe Younger, hy John Wiliccek. 

(The St. Catherine Press, los. net.) 

No apology Is needed for thiis scholarly and inter* 
estlng biogrnpliy of Cromwell's erstwhile adherent 
and later adverKOry. is introduced to us. as U 
fitting, as the son of his father, (he clever courtkr 
and prominent polUicinn whose career un 6 a 
James I. and Charles I. brought him great wealth. 
The suhject of Mr. Willcock's book, executed for 
treason In 1662, was, l>c shows us, *' (he purest 
patriot/' an cxnltcd visionary but full of wisdom, 
and maijitai/is that *' nothing " to a modern reader 
is more .islonishirg in Vane's career than the ad¬ 
vanced views which he held regarding so many 
political maicers. 


Danelagh and fit Times. By Cyril FitsGeraW. 

(Northern Prmteries. 12s. 6d.) 

This handHOmely hound book leads up to the 
formation of the RaneUgh Club through a history 
of Barn Elms and Its n^le owners, WnleingfMm 
and others, and of the Kit^^Cnl Club and a bio¬ 
graphy of its mcmb<*rt. Touching, by the wav, 

T m the rise 4bnd fall of autocratic government, 
the Roman Catholic Faith, etc.. It ends with a 
hope that the childjxvi of the poor may one day 
have a Sunday haunc there, as in the good old 
times. 


'hs JJfe of Allan Oftavhn Hume. By Sir William 

Wedderburn. (T. FjsIkt Unwin. 58. nH.) 

A biography which gives the views of 4 man, 
experience in Indian affairs, who combined 
political Inaighc with daimtlcss courage and un¬ 
tiring indust^. As a lad Allan Hume dcared to 
enter the Royal Navy, and joining the frigate Fan- 
^ord he sgrved for a cime in tfw MedltcrraiKan. 
in 1S49 he w'os attached to the Bengal Civil 
Service and so was in India during the Mutiny 
years. He retired in tSSa with very lictlc reward 
for bis long and faithful ser>w, and thenceforward 
devoted himself to two objects, the foun^tion of 
the Indian National Congress and the extenddn 
of his wonderful ornitholo|^a! collection, part of 
whkh was given during his lifetime and part bo- 
queothed by will to the Natural Hislory Museum. 

The Story of Premekund Royehund is written by 
Mr.* Wacha (Bombay Times Press). He started 
life about the time of the American Civil War, and 
helped to develop the trade in cotton. A financier 
of the most daring kind, he was one of the losers in 
the Black Day ” in Bombay of July, 1865, which, 
like (he Overend Gurney failure in England a little 
later, was a cause <»f overwhelming trouble on 
every hand. This record of his life by a ^^t 
admirer is ^Hkatod to Sir Oeorge Bird wood. 


The Prince imperiaJ. By Augustin Filon. (Heine* 
mann. 15$. net) 

M. Filon has desired before old age should make 
his hand falter and scenes and faces of the past 
fade from his me m ory to (ell the life story of his 
pupil, the Prince Imperial. A student of Dousi 
when the Prince was born on March 16th, (856, 
ten years later he look up a poet at Saint Cloud 
as (he Prince's tutor. His description of (be 
first ^ght of the charming boy,' whose delicate 
skin ar^ grace of movement gave him an appear* 
ance almoet ^lish, Is but the loginning of a l^ing 
appreciation which did not erase with the seven 
and a half yean of his tutorship. It is certain no 
one else could hove put before us so clear and 
detailed a picture of the royal youth, whose death 
caused a pang of sorrowful regret throughout Great 
Britain, and an intense sympathy for Ids Emprese 
mother which even her former sorrows had not 
created. A number of most Interesting letters from 
Nape^ron HI., and from other relations of the 
Prince are interwoven into the narrative, as well as 
many letters from the Prince Imperial himself, 
those wriKen from Zululand being especially inter¬ 
esting. M. Filon says (hat he has not desired to 

a the ptisan, to revive dead polemics, to 
Ty ancleiH grudges.* or to glorify vanished 
frientb. but to picture forth the youth of a Prince 
who, falling at (wenty*three, has yet not lived In 
vain. The catastrophe of his death is related with¬ 
out bitterness. 


A Modem History cf the English People. By R. H. 

Gretton. (Grarw Richards. 7s. 6d. net.) 

This second volume carries on our history in alt its 
phases. It is as brilliant as the first and its vivacity 
is as telling. The opening chapter deals with the 
Doer War, the autlwUies coatinually referred to 
being Tfce Nineteenth Century and The Times, 
consequently from the point of view of (he few men 
who had courage to stand up against the war 
itUsefnc4vhatbias^. The story of the Coronation 
year with its hopeful beginning and the great shock 
of June S4ih, Mr. Krpling .ind (he Islanders, and 
the reception of the Boer generals U followed up 
by the Trade Union difficulties and Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain's speech Sk’hich so infuriated Germany. In 
(he last page after the description of the death of 
Ring Edward, Mr. Gretton remarks that it is 
curiously characteristic of this period that the 
word ** respectable *' proctlcBlly ceased to have any 
weight in upper and middle class life, where of old , 
it had bor n e a moral significance; it is a port of 
English life, enfranchise from strict upbrin^ng, 
making mistakes, spending rather wildly, IndinM 
to be nd^, but oa the whe^ demanding reality. 


SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS. 

TJir Garden CUy Movement Vp to Date, By E. G. 

Culpin. (Gsuden Okies AssociaBon. is. oet.) 

A useful pamphlet, giving a comprehendve and . 
accurate survey, ftaidstics, illustrations, etc., of the 
various English Garden Cities not all of which 
are on the lines laid down by Mr. Bbeneser 
Howard. 
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Tffli*. Ufuonim. By Henry K. Sthkxsatr. 

(Methuen, as. 6d.) 

A description of the biilh of Trade Umons, the 
T«p^{ of the various early Statutes of Labourers, 
the rise of the labour Party, the Trade Union Act 
of 1871, and, in short, a work written in most 
interesting fashion of Trade Unkm Methods and 
government. The appendices occupy some forty> 
two pages, and rrtaie to the stoUstics of the mov<'> 
ment. A quotation of prcacnt>dny incercal, aii 
affecting women's suffrage, la taken from the 
Mstory of the eighteenth century: ** The )oumey> 
inin were non-voters, as a rule, and tlicrefore 
were, polkicaily, of no account.*' 

A Hospital in the Making. By B. Burford Rawlings. 

(PiUnan. $s. net.) 

Tlw story of (he foundation and cvulution, during 
forty-two years, of the firat hospHal for the jiara. 
lysed and ns told by one of the carlM^si 

workers. It is atJmulating to read of such hfr<ur 
ftdk as (he Clw)nd(ers, brother and sisters; and 
although some of the details may appear irJvinl 
end even sordid, (hey show without illusion whnl 
(hose who serve the sick live through, 'rhat the 
promoters have not always acted in unison belongs 
to human nature, but in no way ckeracts from 
the magnificent work done. HospiUls depend 
largely upon (he help of people of comporadvely 
small means, and our notice of (Iwt book may well 
finish wkh the information lh.n< the hospital is 
sUusted in Queen’s Squ.ire, Bloomsbury. 

The Bock of Public v 9 ^abing. Vol. t. Edked by 

A. C. Kox^Davics. (Caxton Press. 8s. 6d. net.) 
This volume consists of a collection of speeches by 
the moat famous speakers of the last half century. 
The editor complains of the decay of eloquence and 
oratory in public speaking, which has way 

to more reasoned ^xccha, end the object of the 
book is to give a aeries of models, from a study of 
which the woukLhe ^aker *' may discover the 
why, the how, and the wherefore ^ their accept¬ 
ance; for in and through that study will come the 
knowledge of the essentials of success in public 
speaking." The Rt. Hon. T. J. Mamamara gives 
some very good hints for embryo orators. Of the 
speeches It is noticeable that none of Mr. 01 ad> 
stone's arc included, but presumably they will 
appear in the subsequent volumes. 

Fffnch Prophoit of Verterday. By A. L. Gumrd. 

(T. F. Uiwvin. rss. 6d. net.) 

The question whether France, the last ^ the 
Crusaders, tho eldest Daughter of the Church, Is 
irrevocably lost to Christianity is the problem upon 
which this book would attempt to throw some 
light; and so as a clear-benM, mipaHial man 
can give satioCaction Pre^essor Guerard has done 
so here. He takes cootrD>ut»o«is on hit theme 
from such men as Hugo, Comte, Drvigny. Sainte 
Beuve and soon, showing how gloom andl^htness 
have alternately had the upp^ hand. In ronrlu^ 
Sion the author considers that the supposed prtw 
fe^nd decadence of French Ikeriture under the 
Empire Is but a prejudice, and that super naturalists 
and humanitarians having much In common 
brightness will finally prevail. 


"■t 

By Wilfred Whitten. 


A 


A Londoner's London. 

(MethiMn. 6s.) 

Readers of this book will wish tiurt they could ^ 
take their journo>'s through l.oiid<m with Mr. j 
Whillcn as guide. Recollect i< his. onrt ckves his¬ 
torical records, are hero poured out unstintedly. . 
If one did not know that Mr. Wliiihn ramc to ' 
London from the north counitx. one would ' 
almost guess it, for it has paased Into a proverb 
that AO bom Londoner kiKiw» hU well. 

The book is enriched by ploles of many of the 
buildings, such as Clare Markri, lh)c>UM*lkrs* 
Row, and so on, of which only ih*' n iiiroilaunoe 
remains. The deUglUful anrcikxes .irc so many 
that k is impossible to produce litem \wf(\ but one 
which has ait enpecial reference lo Mr. W. T.. 
S(<*ad refers to Mowbray House, thr (»U1 offices of 
Tilt Ravixw OP Rsviaws and also of 'J.P.'s 
Weekly, which Mr. Whkten sujajmsm wrTc built 
on the site of the residence of Albany \\nllnro, 

* who raised the monument of Garrick in the Abbey. 

In the some Mrecr it was that Mrs. Kirriper waged 
warfare wkh lodgcvs and servant girls. In tH(W. 
days Norfolk S(r<tf ran right down lo the Kinbank- 
moAt. One leaves the bo^ with a sense of loos, 
on account of the many houses of which Mr. 
Whitten spraks that have already vanished. 

Thr Mnmct/fal Vear Book for iqty. (Municipal 

Joumsl, Ltd. 15s. net.) 

There Is liitle nerd to describe this well-known 
publication, indispensable to so many people in so 
many ways. Its 1,150 pages deal with munici¬ 
palities ki an exhaustive way. 


Thr Fatih of Alt Sensihlt Pro^r. Dv D. A. Wilson. 
(Methuen, as. 6d. net.) 

A Ik tie book on somewhat agxMslic linos, show- 
inf! that evolution does not necessarily im|>ly 
natural sriecdon. Mr. Wilson lidds his sluirt 
r^umd of bdkff is the groundwork upon which 
many will largdy expand, but upon wmcli all ran 
agree. 


Sneetts, By H. H. Brown. (L. N. Kowkr. is.) 

A Icssun in soul culture, showing how lo cultivalo 
trust in self, and to form .*10 ideal in which health, 
right doing, and character arc prindpk^; action 
being the neat step, and perfection the |)urpofio. 

LIFE IN OTHER LANDS. 

, 4 

Confessions of a Tenderfoot. Uy Half Stock. (Grant ^ 
Richards. 10s. 6d. net.) 

A beautifully bound and illustrated volume eoi>-.’| 
taioing the experience of an energetic young fellow.,^ 
who left the homeland for Canada, passed through.^^. 
other Cokaiies and Fiji, and finally ended as nh 
pineapple farmer in Queensland. He does not 0 o«i 
over tiW privations and sufferings of pioneer 
and so the book is informing as well as most enteiw ; 
taining. Mr. Stock is a fearless man, an Indo- i 
fatigable traveller, and os hli only method 0/ pro¬ 
gression was by woriung Us way, It con easily 
seen that he had plenty of grit. His bonk Is 
eicellent rending throughout. 
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Home Life m Russia. By Angdo S. Knppoport. 
{M«thuen. los. 6d. net.) 

Dr. Rappoport in thU very interesting bonk, 
written with personal knowlrd^ of and sympathy 
.with his subject» dcMcrilirs tlx* ini bn ale home nnci 
aoclal lifo of nU classrs in KiHtsia, and sheds 
much Light on tins Utlksknown nation. It is per* 
hapi to Lite peasantry that otie must look for i1k‘ 
springs of notional chncMeior, itnd it is the Kus>iaii 
peasant whone mode of life and thought have until 
comparatively 4¥oi'ntly rK’Vor licrn made clear (o 
Wcatern eyes. The author shows thr Russian 
peasant as he Is nt hon>e in town and country. 
Ignorant and illiler.’ire, trodden underfoot by a 
harsh despotism, yet on the whole ch e erful in spit^ 
of oppression, deeply pkms and at the same time 
amasingtv supreslilious. living for the most part in 
uaiid discomfort, relieved only by periodkal bouts 
drunkenness, Yel in him somewhen*—<-<perinllv 
in llie Little Russian, wfw> Is a happier, cLeancr 
and more prosperous and enlightened person than 
the native of Great Russia'la a vein of rutle 
poetry, as is cvKlcnce<1 hv tlie national legeniK, 
customs nnd festivals, which arc described with 
much mterealing detail. No one who wishes to get 
on insight into the real life of Russia should omit 
to read ibis unpretentiously wrilten hut very chnrm. 
ing book. 

lis dgnVrdfttrnl Peaehpment. By 
R. N. r.ync. (T. FN 1 )er Unwin, xas. 6d. net.) 

An Invaluable hook for any person who is thinking 
of taking up agrlciilture in Porlitguesc East Africa. 
The writer, for many years Dkccior of Agriculture 
. to the Government of Mozambique, gives a full 
account of the soils in the different dial nets, and 
pewnts out whnt particui.*ir product is most suitable 
for cultivation on each soil. Th.at which is being 
done in produclion at the present moment is dis¬ 
cussed fully, And suggestions are made ns to ilic 
improvements which might be itHrodueed. One 
chapter deals w’llh the question of native labour, 
and brings out a point that has not been suffi¬ 
ciently recognised, which is Ihol the white man has 
never taken the trouble to study the character nf 
the nAlive with a view I0 finding the most econcx 
mlcal n^thod of getting Wm to work up to his full 
cnpacitv. In an appendix is given the fuH text of 
the land laws of tlie province. One rather scriou.s 
omission is that of n m.i'p of the province, ns moat 
people are quite unfamiliar with its gcogrnfdiy. 

Ifodrrii Chi!e. By W. H. Koebel. (G. Bell & Sons. 
IDS. 6d. net.) 

A charming and vivid ckwerlptliMi of (he people and 
resources of ('hile. The writer is perhaps (00 
eulogistic, in fact, he scarcely describes anything 
es even indifferent; except, perhaps, some of the 
hotels. Full of beautiful cities and sceoei^, in« 
Koblted by oitc of the most p.itriotic nnliom in the 
world, possessing valuable mineral und agrkullural 
rctipurcrs, Clulc ap|>ears to have the brightest 
future of any South Amcrkan Slate. 


POETRY : ART : NATURE. 

Poems. By Hart Dumartln. (Biedermann, Lau¬ 
sanne.) 

Some gentle and plowing rhyme* in praise of The 
Peace of Cod, The Duomo at Milan, Albrecht 
Durer’s Pictures, etc. llw author's seiw of 
humour is shown in the foll<rwing verae (referring 
to Saint Theresa and Joan of Arc):— 

** Denr 6.11 nts in bliss, if aeiwc of humour still 
Persist when Lhi« our iTKirial sun be act. 

What secret morrimenl your souls must fill 

claimed as patrons by the* suffragette.* " 

Early Ettglirh Waler Colour. By C. E. Huglics. 
(MethiKn. as. 6 d. net.) 

One of (he rhorming lUlte handbooks, with n 
coloured froAtispiere and illustrationa, which 
are 10 helpful to those who love art. Tlie contentti 
comprise shost biographies and a description of 
tlicir work of oumy of the nrlisls of the eightacxith 
and first half of tlK nineteenth century. There is 
also a list of artists m water colours practising in 
Bngbnd and bom betwoen 17*0 and rSao, with an 
indication of their spcdaliiics. 

Comping toilh Motor-ear aud Camera. By Alfred 
F. Parker. (Dent. 4s. 6d. not.) 

A vivid description of the joys and a few draw, 
backs of camping out In Host, Wi'St, and South 
England, Utgfilur with fine photos and (he neces¬ 
sary Inkvmaikm with regard (0 motors equip¬ 
ment, etc. The author li a philosnplun*, and, 
amongst other indurpments, points out that such 
s family bolicfny is just what is noeded In these 
da vs, when chit^en arc a( school most of (he time 
an^ fm rents have IK lie cKinrc to get in close touch 
w*ith them. 

The Ring of Nature. By G. G. Desmond. (Methuen. 
5s. ncf.i 

Writttfi 5(>mewha1 in the ni.anner of a journal de¬ 
scribing what (here is (0 be seen oul of doors from 
dny to day. A book w'hich the lover of Nature will 
(horoughty enjoy. 

MULTUM IN PARVO. 

It is a subject for rejoicing tl\at Messrs. Bell & 
Sons have dctcniilncd to is.sue Uohn's Library in a 
popular form at is. each. It may 1 )c said of these 
volumes, so well known to on earlier generation, 
tliat tlV7 require to be studied In order to be 
thoroughly understood and cnj<^*ed. Mr. H. B<^n 
did not put light and flimsy reading in hU famous 
library. Tlie present issue at is. each on thin 
paper wllH etror print and nicely bound, will be a 
joy to every bocdc-lover who is not also a rich man. 
The first issue of twenty volumes takes in 

* Guilivcr's Travels, Motley's Dutch RepuhHc, 
Emerson's Works, Burton's Pil^image to Mecca, 
Cooper^ Waleelco, Don Quixote. Calvarky's 
Tkeocritus, Coleridge. Goethe. Young's Travels in 
Franer. Joe^h An^wa's Esrffna, and Ebers's 
Egyptian Prineeu. 



LANGUAGES AND LETTER-WRITING 


T he Franco-British Travel Uaioo, 

founded nearly two years is under 
the Presidency of Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu, and it is proposed to hold a three- 
days' Congress neat September. The discus¬ 
sions will be on such themes as The Channel 
Tunnel, Improvement in Passengers* Custom 
House Formalities, Sports, Hotels, and so on. 
The oflice is at 33, Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 

The address of the Secretary of the Exchange 
of Homes is slightly changed. Miss Dalcheior 
is at the Old Ferry House, Lymiogton, Hants. 
Time is passing very rapidly, and as it takes 
some time to arrange an exchange, parents who 
desire to avail themselves of this valuable means 
of education and improvement for their children 
should at once write to Miss Batchelor, who will 
send the forms necessary to be fillrd up before 
communicating with France or Germany. The 
small fee of 5ii. to cover the expense of arrange* 
mencs should be sent with the form when re* 
turned. 

Modern Language Teaching '* (Black. 6d.) 
has amongst other interesting articles one upon 
holiday courses. Why do so many English 
students, who attend get so little profit? The 
cause is mainly 

1. The shortness of time; some students 
only stay a fortnight. 

3. The attitude and aptitude of the 
average English student. 

3. The extraordinarily easy contentment 
of the professors in the matters of corre^ 
tloo, whenever it is not a questioo of 
writien work. 

Students arc advised to prepare themselves 
more seriously. 

RECTIFICATION. 

Throuch a careless gramniaticaJ error In our 
April issue we unintentionally ascribed to Ptt^ 
lessor Rippmann words used by Mr. Cameroo. 
In order to set the matter right we append a 
part of Mr. Rlppman^s letter, with sincere 
regret for the mistake. (Alas t in the same 
page Mr. Moscbeles got an extra *' I ’* to his ^ 
name.) 

** Dear Sir,—You have, of course umnten- 
tionslly, ascribed to me two statements whiebj 
never made. 1 never said : * It is not in accord 
ance with fact to say . . . that if the obstide 
of the inoonslatent spelling that affords no sure 
guide to the pronunciatloti were removed, Kng- 
risb would be extremely easy,* but the exact 
oppoaite. Yon aay: * He aaturaBy contends 


that the use of Esperanto for inirrn.iiiooa! pur- 
poses IS not only a prevention of vrasle of time 
but also of advantngfe politirally ■; bm j never 
put forward such a coirteniion. In the fomter 

a S ^ in punctuation, 

m the latter to using * he * instead of ‘ Mr. 
Cameroo ; 10 both cases (he result is that views 
are asenbed to me which f do not hoW.” 


ESPERANTO. 

ddwtwing. the original British Magazine of 
Publicity, Ad. monthly, 100, f let‘t Street, is now 
in Its rwcnty-second ^rir, and its April iwjc 
Wfttains a short article upon Esperanfo. the 
mteroational language for oommrrcial men, hy 
H. A. Epstein. Written in Esperanto, with 
m rerest log statistics as reg.irds Cf)mmerce, nub* 
(City, tourism, etc., it would be inferesting to 
know how many people will puzzle through it: 
though happily the majority of words, not count¬ 
ing the conjunctions and propositions, have 
mtemational and easily understood roots. 

The emerprisiftg Editor cannot he too highly 
commended. Wc arc apt to forget that Espcf- 
aoto IS iwt only a means of drawing people 
together in a bond of brotherhtxid, but is also 
a mosl wrviceable factor in Inisiness and all 
matters which involve international communiea- 

t)OQ. 

^.ryman a penny weekly (Dent), iimkr the 
Hitorship of Prof. Sarofe.s, contained, la the 
isstM of March 28th, a capital article on E.sper- 
onto, and in several succeeding issues letters of 
comment found a place. 

The British Congress nt Eastbourne will have 
ended by the time this will have appeared; but 
th^ IS a special week at Ghent dunng the Exhi- 
bitwo season to look forward to. and the great 
Ojagress at Berne. British leaders will be 
pleased to know that Mr. Mudie intends to con¬ 
duct a parly, h is very necessary that all who 
em h^ to go should encourage the organisers 
of the Congi^ by supplying themselves with 
Congress ticket. 

The fourth number of the new magazine, the 
Monthly (rd.). is now on sale, and 
may be obtained at the British Esperanto Asso- 
ciation, 133. High Holbom, London, W C 
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Lbrw E8PBRAKroN.’*-wThc well^ftown 
finu, Messrs. Cooper, Dennison and Walkdea, 
Bride Street, Ludgate Circus, have just devised 
?. ff *«rviettes having this device, or 

Vfvu Es«rawto,» In the corners. They are 
to be ^^ht at W. for ae. WIU Esperantist! 
show tbeir appreciation by Wying them? 





WHAT OUR READERS THINK. 
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THE PERIL IN THE AIR. 

To fbc Kditor 0/ Thb Rbvikw o¥ Rivibw'v. 

Sir,—K ncloMd pk'nsc find B, P.O. for 5t. for 
the Stead Aeroplane, which will, I hope, becofne 
Hpeedily an accom^ilishccl fnct. Thi« is only a 
mite. With the mightiest army, the greatest 
air-fleet, and a navy at a given moment superior 
to our own, Germany would bo able to dictate, 
or IS able to dictate, lo the rest of Europe, and 
especially to our own Empire, to which she is 
avowedly inimical. The peril has been well indi¬ 
cated by you in the February issue of Thb 
Rrvibw op Revipws, and has. been intensified 
to an alarming degree since ihco. With my 
good wishes for the success of your patriotic 
effort, yours faithfully, 

Transvaat. Rritishbr. 


To ike Editor of Thb Review op Reviews. 

—I was Very sorry on finding, in the 
Rbvtbw for Iasi month, the discouraging reply 
'^ven by most of the Mayors to your appeal for 
.help in building aeroplanes. I was, however, not 
much surprised, because the ratepayers nf nearly 
all the large cities arc overburdened with ubcs 
—many of them, I think, quite unnecessary, and 
even demoralising to the working classes—such, 
for instance, as those levied for feeding children 
in the schools. May I suggest that an appeal 
might be more successful if sent to merchants, 
manufacturers and large shipowners? They 
surely must be aware of the risk of unforeseen 
war, and of the imminent danger we would incur 
of our Empire being annihilated and our popula¬ 
tion starving in myriads. 

I have been thinking a great deal about ihe 
ultimate effect of perfecting airships and ptahes, 
and it seems to me quite possible that they may 
be the means of saving small States from being 
oonquered by the large ones, and even .it last of 
Stopping 9 rar altogether. 

Supposiog that Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 


Belgium and Hc^land all built powerful air fleets, 
.ind agreed with this country and France that If 
Germany attacked one without provocation all 
the others would unite in raiding the whole of 
Germany and dropping explosives upon their 
cities, ships, dockyards and arsenals. Airships, 
improved as they are certain to be within a few 
yi^rs, will be able to start from various countries 
and from various parts of their own territories 
after dark, travel by secret prearranged routes 
to the enemy's country and return home before 
daylight, after doing a fearful amount of 
damage. Those In charge of the defending air- 
fleets will be unable except by accident to aKer- 
lain in which direction the attackers can be met. 
The tatter, therefore, will escape in a large pro¬ 
portion of cases. It will not be possible, as it is 
with land armies and the present sea navies, to 
end a war by attacking in overwhelming strength 
and fighting decisive actions. 

If Germany tried to seise Holland with a 
greatly superior army, she would doubtless con- 
i^ntrate 1 large air fleet in order to defend it 
from aerial attack; but if this country, France 
and the smaller Powers be wise enough to build 
airships and planes without delay, and in suffi¬ 
cient numbers, their combined forces will be 
greatly superior to that of Germany; and after 
(he latter was defeated in the air the land army 
would have*^ retreat because it would be demo¬ 
ralised and paralysed by explosives perpetually 
dropping upon its dep6ts and lines of communi¬ 
cation. 

1 may have overlooked some points in connec¬ 
tion with this subject, but feel sure that it Is 

worth oooaideration and the discussion of ex¬ 
perts. Hiere is no doubt but that we are now 
in a state of great danger, and nothing will be 
done by the present Government unless driven 
by public a^tation. 

Yours, etc., 

J. J. Meyatcic. 

Lilybrook, Budleigh Saltertoo. 
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AN OUTSPOKEN FARNlER. 

To th$ Editor 0/ Thb Review of Reviews. 

Six,—I am a teoant fatmer 0^ Voricshlre and 
a regular reader of the Review of Reviews. 
In looking through the February number, on 
pnge aa6 I saw a notice of a book, *'The 
Tyranny of the Counify*sidc»” by F. E. Green, 
and read your comments on the same, t take up 
my daily paper and I read the answer given by 
ihc Duke of Bedford's solicitors to Mr. Green's 
statements in the book mentiooed rt parish of 
Ridgmount. Surely, so far as a^plaio man can 
judge, this is a complete refutation of the state¬ 
ments made by Mr. Green. How many em¬ 
ployers treat tlieir men, taking things all round, 
in the towns as the Duke of Bedford treats his? 

To read the papers nowadays and the com¬ 
ments by many politicians it would seem that 
landlwds and tenant farmers of England were 
nothing but a bad lot indeed, and that the towns 
oi England were havens of rest, with no bad 
cottages,' no slums, and everyone paid good 
wage^^though I notice in one of your recent 
cartoons it is said that there are women working 
for one penny an hour (this in to«eis). Well, 
this is not in our part <k the country^ with nil 
the faults of the country. Only a week or two 
ago I saw the railway workers were asking for 
a minimum wage of i8s. per week. Well, I do 
not know of any married farm w<^ker in this 
part of Yorkshire working for so little as 18s. 
per week. I know of some working and earning 
a good deni more, and no broken time .md 
no deductions for holidays. 

As a farmer who has had to fight his way 
upwards—for I am not ashamed to say my 
father was a farm servant—I do protest against 
the wh<riesaJe Indignities cast upon landlmds and 
farmers in the Press, and very often, we thWik, 
by those who know very little about the matter. 

just another instance. We are told we ought 
to produce more wheat than < we do in Siis 
country. We could; but why not? Farming, 
like any other business, has got to pay Its way. 
Some years ago, when wheat was under 240. 
per quarter, how could that pay when it was 
grown 00 fallow, ^us having two years' rent, 
rates and labour to pay? R^uJt: that class of 
land was sown down to grass and has retnaioed 
down. Why? Because it would not pay to grow 
wheat at any such prices. 

Why do not tome,<^ the gentlemen in towns 
who think they know so much more about the 
farmer's business that be does himodf, of what 
he Aould do and what he should not do—why 
do they oot take up and farm some land and 


prove by demonstration and their own actual 
experience that they are right and the farmer is 
wrong? One reason we farmer!^ think they do 
not do so is this: because their profits on cupital 
in towns are much greater than they would be 
if they tried this experiment. 

It is said that farmers are slow in taking up 
new ideas; but when farmers see one goo^ 
farmer trying and succeeding in .'Miything, lie 
soon has many imitators. 

Referring to another phase of the rural and 
agrlculturul question—tl^ question t>r growing 
more wheal—I stiy (and J am borne out by the 
statement of one of the greatest experts 
in the kingdom on the production of 
wheat and milling in the country) that If 
it pnld the farmer to grow wheat (t.v., the 
British farmer) we could produce wheat to 
keep the pc<^>leof this country not three months 
as at present, but eight months. Why, to-day 
wheat iH less per sl^mr than cither outs or 
barley. 

In conclusion, what we in the county do 
object to most is the constant jibing and sneer¬ 
ing at landlords and farmers, as if the landlords 
were the only capit.ilists in tlic ctHjntry and they 
and they alone were the only owners of slum 
property in the country, and llie farmers were 
the only persons who paid bad wages; whereas 
we in the North think that, taking all things Intp 
consideration, we pay more than labourers get 
in towns.—Yours truly, 

K. CoNSFia. 

Langwilh, Heslingion, Yorks. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THIS 
COUNTRY’S FOOD. 

To the Editor of The Review of Reviews. 

Dear Sir,—M r. T. Barrett I^nard is utterly 
and wht^ly mistaken in supposing that J have 
''but little practical knowledge of farming," 
for I have spent a lifetime at the business, as also 
did my father before me. 

And in regard to barns, has Mr. Leniurd 
never seen or heard of Dutch or open baitiij 
which are In common use in most of the best 
agricultural districts of the Midlands? They 
are amongst the most up-to-date and labour* 
saving of all buildings. It was these I had id 

mind when I wrote, and it never entered my 
head that anyone would confuse them with ^ 
^der type more often seen in the east ^ 
England. 

Yours faithfully, 

R. Sfekcer Thomas. 

Trepreval, Oeweftry. 



K' 










TOPICAL ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 

Agricullurt, LmS: 

The P«t And Futtire of Rural England, '* Quar¬ 
terly Rev,” Apr. 

Cu-Partnerahip in I .and and Mouaing. by Ijord 
Henry Bentinck. ” Coniemp. Kcv.” May. 

AnnUi: 

The Demand for Compubion. ” Bdirtburgh Rev,” 
Apr. 

Engiand and ContimintAl Armontcnts, ” K«v. de 
Parle,” Apr. *5. 

The French Arm;*n»cnta ax>d Tbtur l•*inaftc>al f'ofw 
ecqtMiccs, by K. Gauibier, ** Grande Kiv, ** 
Apr. 10. 

The Three YeoTK* Service in France, by General 

Z.. ” (Jr.'ifxk' K. V.” Mxir. 9$. 

The Three Yfurti* Srrvkv In Kranre .ind the 
ProWftin of Natality, by A. Hoonorat,^ ” (Iraride 
Rev,” Mar. 25. 

TIic Incrraue 10 the German Army, by I.. 
I>ufo«g»*ray, ” Cnrrrapondant,” Apr. 10. 

I'hu N<*\v Germeui Army rmpoaob, hy Dr. Hqm 
IW briifk, ” lVcu#m'he JahH>uc>>cr,” Apr, 

Tlw Thn'c Venra’ Service in France and ihe 
German Army, by Commander P. Mahon, 
” Rev. dcs IXnjK Mondew,” Apr. 15. 

The New Germnn Army Pfopo»iU and France, 
by LVut. li* Jutje, ” 0 «tcrTelschlnche Rund- 
acl^BU,” Apr. t. 

Aviatkoo, llallvoBtBg, cU.: The Future cd Aviation, 
by Harold F. Wy.itt, '* NinoteeMh Cent.” May. 

CafholU Cbarcbt 

The V.viicAn Question, by Fabre dei ERaarta, 
” NouvelW* Rev.” Apr. 1. 

CKne and PanUhneat, by A. M. Brice, ” Cocw 
temp. Rev,” May, 

tCblMreD: 

J*Poor Inw ChiUlfcn .ttmI llie EfTirimt Inap*xtion of 

’ the ” Divine ” .System, by M«iruinne H. Mason, 
” Ninetecnrh Cent,” M.ty. 

EdncitlOB t 

The Kuynl Commlssicu) on UntvcrsUy Education 
in London. ” Quarterly Rev,” Apr. 

Uncontroversial Education, ” World's Work,” 
May. 

Is the Rcligioue Difficulty in ^imnry Education 
Insoluble? by BiKhop Frodsham, ” Nineteoth 
Cent,” May. 

RcUgious Teaching in Secondary Sehook, 

” Church Qrly,” Apr. 

Electeral: 

The Labour Party and the Plural Voting Bill, by 
Philip Snowden, ” Englishwoman,” May. 

Proemrtiomd R«pre3en<4tion—What U It? by 
Major Clive Morrison-Roll, ” Nineteenth Cent,” 
May. 

Plaaacet 

Tasing die Cost of l.ivlng, by David Starr Jordan, 

” World's Work,” May. 

The la^sBon of Americn ;)nd Japan to Ijirtcashire, 
by E. Roever Todd, ** Nlnew^iHh Cent,” May 

V»uln| FwMeai 

The Housing Queatlon, by Dr. T. C. Pry, 

. •» Ttjm. *» ' 


Octavia KIN and the Houdng ProbleiTi, ” Edin¬ 
burgh Rev,” Apr. 

Co-Partnership in Land and Housing, by I^ord 
Henry Bentinck, ” Contmp. Rev^” May. 

iBcariBcc, NittoBBl: 

The Insurance Scheme, by T. Good, ” West- 
minster Rev,” May. 

Labaar Problems: 

A United Labour P roblem. ” Westminster Rev,” 
Mny. 

The Church and the Lobour Party, by Hl&hop 
WeUdon, ” Nincteeftth Cent.” May. 

Shipbuilding Labour 'J'roubles, by T. Good, 
” WerM'e Work.” May. 

Marcaal Case: Symposium. ” National Rev.” May. 

Marriage Laws: 

The Quemion of Divorce by Consent, by H. S. P. 
M.*)ynes, ” Fortnightly Rev,” May. 

Navies: 

The Nav.M PivibWen, ” Edinbmgh Rev,” Apr. 
la ehere a Limit 10 the Rivalry of Naval Arma¬ 
ments? by Admiral F. Holtmann, ” Oeutsdie 
Rev.” Ajr. 

The Rvil^hip and its S.'itclIUes, ” Qviarterly 
Rew,” Apr. 

Partlamealary, cU.: 

The Future of Englar>d. by B. L. Freihcn 
von Mockay, ” OcMcrrcIcbj^che Rund^hau,” 
Apr. IS. 

Some ReauHs of the Parliament Act, ” Quarterly 
Rev.” Apr. 

The Faihn of the Opposition, by D. C. l.athbury, 
” Nineteenth Cent.” May, 

IWiionlsm and Democracy, by Copt. D. S. A. 
Cosby, ” Westmirhster IW,” May. 

Social CoBdltfeai, Social Reform: 

The Main Objections to the ” Mental Deficiency ” 
Bill, ” BHtish Rev.” May. 

The Mother and Social Reform, by Anna Martin, 

” Ninoieenth Cent,” May. 

TaHS Reform: Fiscal ReFnrm, by H. BcNoc, 

” British Rev,” May. 

Telegraphy: 

The Great Marconi Mystery: Symposium, 

” Natlona] Rev.” May. 

TclepboDes aad the State, ” Edinburgh Rev,” Apr. 
Theatres aed the Dram: 

A Pioa for Nationdi end Municipal Theaitres, by 
W. Caird, ” Westminster Rev,” May. 

Realistic Drama, by W. L. Courtney, ” Fort¬ 
nightly Rev,” May. 

WomeB: 

The Tragedy of the N.W.S.P.U., by W. Caird, 

” We s tm m ate r Rev,” May. 

Plea for the Eatensiut of the Trade Boards Aot, 
by James HhsUm, ” Englishwoman,” May. 
Worrten and the f-ngat Profession, by Holford 
Kinght. ” Contemp. Rov,” May. 

Women as School Managers, by Mrs. Wills, 

” English woman,” May. 

Woman's Suffrage In the United States, by Tda 

ft. asff. Ih %#. 





Tomcal armies in the F^riodicals: 




COtOlfUL AND FOREIGN. 

Forciga ud UteraiG^til Aflairt (aee «Uo Balkan 

SUitea, etc.): 

The Great Powers and Peace, by W. H. Ge Beau¬ 
fort, '• t>jutsche Rev/* Apr. 

Ef^lend. Germarry, ac^ the Peace of Europe, by 
Sir Max Waechter, *' Fortnightly Rev/' May. 
European Unrest. " Edinburgh Rev.** Apr. 
European Confueion. by Commander de Thomaa- 
aon; Ouestioos UiploRMtiquea/* Apr. i. 

The Micy of Europe and the Balkan Crials, by 
Dr. J. von Ankwlca, “ Ocsierreichisciw RiMsd- 
achau/* Apr. i, 

British Policy in the Near East, " OuarterW 
Rev," Afr, ^ ' 

A Bridge between the Triple Entente and tbc 
Triple AlUance,*' by Sir Charke Bnioc. 
" Deutsche Rev," Apr. 

Aluee*Lerralae QaesGoa; 

Between Frame and Germany, by G. Bourdon. 
" La Revue." Apr. 15. 

Aaalrla«ff angary (see also Rilkan Crisis): 

The roUtkal Crisis in Hungary, hy J. G. Hadik. 

" OeeterreichuKbe Kundarhaii." A|v. 15. 
Aisstri».Hiingary. by J. W. Otunrte. ** NineteoKh 
Cent/' May. 

Balkaa States, etc. (see also Foreign Affairs, etc.) 
The Neval Demonatraikei off AntivMi. by Com¬ 
mander de Thomaasoo. " Questions Diploma- 
tiques." Apr. lA 

Scutari and the Routes of Arocss. by G. Loub- 
Jaray." " Questwns Uiplomatiques," Apr, tb.^ 
Albania and the Allies, by 11. N. Bnlisford. 

" Cootemp, Rev," May. 

Austria and Albanifi. by t^ecpold Freiherr von 
Chiumecky, " Oesterreichische Rundschau," 
Apr. I. 

The Future of Albania, by Wadham Peacock, 

" Fortnightly Rev," May. 

The of Salonice, by A. Sausbde, " Nou> 

velle Rev." Apr. 15, 

The Southern Slav Question, by Crow bn Poli- 
tkian, " Oestcrreichische Rundschnu/' Apr. i. 
The Roumafdan Factor In the Balkan Problem. 

by G. F. Abbott. " Quarterly Rev." Apr. 

The Roumanians in Macedonia, by L. I^omouclw. 

" Questions Diplomatiqucs," Apr. 1 and 16. 

The Roumanbn View of the Cof»eqi)eo«s of the 
War. by Prof. P. EHade, " Correspoodom/' 

Mar. 25. 

Tbc Austrbfi View of the Consequences of the 
War, by Schwan Geib. " Correspondant," 
Apr. 10. 

The Fan-Sinv Danger, by I-eopoW Freiherr von 
Chiumecky, " Oeaterreichbe^ Rundschau ** 
Apr. 15. 

Russia and the Eastern Question, by Dr. W. 

Recke. " Konaervwive Monataachrift,** Apr. 
Aunrb.HuAgary and the " Historic Mission " of 
Rusda. by Austrbois, " OesMrrej^ische 
RutMiKhau.** Apr. 15. 

Canadat 

The Trade of Canoda. by E. Slanmood. " Edb. 
Rev." Apr. 


China: 

A Political Letter from Chiiui, by German ResW 
dent. " Preussisebe Jahrbudttf." Apr. 

China, by the Earl of Croinn*, ** Nineteenth 
Ctfit." May. 

Fraace: 

The Maritime Canal from Paris to the Sea, by 
M. R<*Klct-Sairvt, " Nouvelk* Rev," Apr. i. 

The Solution of ttM FrunawOcnu^in ('onfltct, by 
Diocibs, " U Revue," Apr. 1. 

Germ any: 

The Kaiser and the Pan-GcrtnanisU, by P. A. 
HeVner. " Rev. do Paris," At»r. 15. 

Sea and Air Comnuind: Gemumy's New Policy. 
** Fortnightly Rev." May. 

The Solution of (he Fronco-Gernian Conflict, by 
Dioclie. " La Revue," Apr. 1. 

ladUt 

A Garmon's impressiews of India, by [)r. Georg 
Wegemr, Ninrtermh (ksU," May. 

A State Bank for India nnd Che Royal Commission, 
by F. H. Brown, " Nineteenth Cent," May. 

Fartngai: 

RepuMionn Tyranny in Portugal. " Nioetoenth 
Cent." May. 

Tntkey (seo also Balkan States): 

Turkey, loio^ii. by OipkmMliat, " Deutsche 
Rev," Air. 

The Turkish Point of View, by E. N. Bennett, 
" Edinburgh Rev/’ Apr. 

A German View of the 'i'urkish Defeat, by I^now 
lot Lawton, " Fortndghlly Rev,'* Mny. 

The Prospects of the Turks in Asia, by William 
MasweH, " Nlmtc^tth Cent," May. 


THE COMING OF THE OIL AGE. 

In the SociaHsi Review H. Mayo Bartht^omew . 
summarises (he nutstanding advantogts of oG'* 
fuel, and prTtinently asks r- 

What is ibc pdicy of ibc British (lovcrnincnt In 
this important matter? Tito time has come when 
there should be a definite policy carefully laid down 
by the powers that be. Much has been said regarding 
tht question of foreign invasion, whilst millions of 
money havv been cxjiciidcd upon the conslruction of 
war&Mpa. And now, those who control the foreign 
policy of this country are beginning to realise that 
the coaling stations estubli^h^ in ail parts of the - 
world are obsolotc, and arc purchasing increasing >ji( 
quantities of oil. 3 

SocialisU are scoring all along the line, fof;| 
the dmpJe reason that thdr creed is coocerned 

with the future of the rnue, and they avoid the* ^ 
.thort^ightedneas which is the abiding charac* -i 
terisdc of party government. The writer con «‘.1 
eludes; ** It is the duty of all SodallsU bxA' 
demand th.it the consuming public shall be', 
protected from the exorbitant demands of tboae ' 
who have secured the monop^y of dt'* Are 
the Sodaliats the only ones who have a duly ' 
Id the matter? 
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DIARY FOR APRIL. 


KVBNT8 OP TRE MONTH 

ptU 1 . PurchaM oi Dover IHer by the 
Admiralty m a naval lonJing- 
etai^. 

Strike of granite workers ia 
Aberdeen Mgun. 

Uncooditioaal acceptance by 
Turkey of the baeis for p«ac« 
propoaed by the Powers. 

CoagrtM opened in Mexico by 
Preeident Ifuerta. 

i. Funeral of the King uf the 
Heheace. 

Formal ratification in Madr)«] of 
the Franco* S>v)niah Treaty rO' 
garding Morocco. 

Rraly of Montenegro to the 
i^swers deelimog to caaec 
hostlUtiea at Scutari. 

I. International Congreae of Hit' 
toricaf Studies opened in 
London. 

SelB^nce of three years* penal 
servitude paaied on Mrs. Pank* 
hurst for inciting panuas un* 
known to commit felony. 

Descent of a C'*ertnan feppolifl 
at Lun^vdle. Franca. 

^ Sir F. Banbury and Mr, Butcher 
appointwl to replace Mr, 
Harold Smith and Mr. Terrdi 
on the Murconi Committee 

Kokase of the ZeppeUn airship 
and ofAcan in charge at Luot* 
viile. 

Sir L. E. G. Carden appoiuted 
British Mlni.iter to tnc lie* 
'publics of Guatemala. Hon* 
*Euraj, Salvador, and Nkamgua. 
e*book isfflicd iving the popn* 
lations of the world, 

R^y oi the Balkan Alliec to the 
accepting the proposed 
baals for mediation with re¬ 
servations. 

Protest oQ hvlialf of the Powers 
seat to Montenegro by Vice- 
Admiral Burney. Commander 
of the International Fleet at 
'Anti van. 

Maas meeting of Hotel and 
ResUiiriint workers in Tra¬ 
falgar Square to demand the 
adoption of the Shop Acts 
1913. by their employers. 
Exchange oi iriendly messages 
between the French and Ger¬ 
man Governments closed 
Zeppelin airship incident. 

of Kmg Xjchotas to the 
ihjwerji refusing to comply 
with therr demands and de¬ 
claring that tbrir action was a 
violation of their neutnUty. 
Aati-Austtian Domonstration in 
St. Pstf^urg. 




10. 


XI. 


Triennial elections of Boards of 
Guardians in the ^or Law 
Unions oi EngUnd and Wales. 

Discusskm on the New Gennaa 
Army and Finance Bilie began 
in the Retchstag. 

Opening of the Extra Sewoo* of 
Congress in the Uoltad States, 
and lotroductioa of the Tariff 
Revision Bill. 

Doputati«>n from the Trade Unum 
Congress racaivad ^ Mr. 
McKenna. 

Strike of Yorkshire doth-workers 
settled as a ranlt of Sir George 
Askwftb *4 mediation. 

Two Colliery disasters in South 
Wales: fi killed. 

Formal opening of the First 
Chinese Republican Parlia* 
neat 

^csideat Wilson delivaed in 
person his message to Congrtss 
on Tariff Revition. 

Bill posed by tba State Lagiila- 
ture ratifying the amandneat 
to the Fedei^ Constitotioa to 
provide for the election of 
Mnators by di rect popnlar 
vote, 

Inspection of Woolwich Arsenal 
the Ring and Qaeco. 

fkrike of riveters at EUwick 
Shipyard begno. 

Ratification of the Gothard Con¬ 
vention by the Swiss Second 
Chamber by 33 to 9. 

Imperial Order issued in St. 
I^lfmburg forlwlding Pro- 
Slav DcTOWtratioos. 

Riotn In connection with the 
street-car c nd actors' strike In 
Buffalo; troops called oat. 

Suffrage Demonstration at Albert 
Hall; coUection of /15.000 
announced. 

Demonstration in &v.mr of 
Natiooal MiUtary Service at 
Newport. Mon. 

Scottish Liberal Dmntatioa on 
HoiDe Rule for Scotland re¬ 
ceived by Ur. Aaqolth. 

Blockade of Monten^rin coast 
begun. 

Bill signed by Co^nmor Sulser 

? 'ving all the dties of New 
orit State genuine Home Role. 
Appointment of Royal ‘Com- 
missioa on Indian ^nances 
and Correacy. 

Village of Kafr-al-Shaikh. Lower 
Egypt, practically destroyed 
by m. 

lAstallatioii of Griffith as Paia- 
monnt Chief of Basutoland by 
Loed GMdstoae. 


IS. Release on licence of htrs. Pank- 
hofst, who was aentsneed to 
three yean* penal servitude on 
April 3rd. 

Grovelands Park, Southgate. 

opened by the L^ Mayor. 
Rcaignatioa of Baron LMghofi, 
State Secretary for Fmland in 
St. Petersbnrg. 

13. Party of Oennani mobbed at 
Nancy. 

King Alfonso fired at by an 
anarchist in Madrid. 

Reply of the Powers to Alliea* 
Note presented at Sona. 

14. National Strike for Universal 
Suffrage in Belgium begun. 

Mr. Eam6 Howard appointed 
British Minister at Stockholm. 
Snnension of hoetiUties between 
Inrkey and Bulgaria. 

Rejection of pecuniary compenu- 
tion for Scutari by Montenegro. 

13. Blue-book containing minutes of 
lUrconi Committee issued. 

Suffragist meetings in open spaces 
of Metropolitan area forbidden 
by the police. 

Dadsion oi Coal Conciliation 
Board of England and North 
WalM to raise rolaera' wagee 
by 5 per cent, on the basis rate 
of i8m. 

Dedication oi the Titanic Me¬ 
morial lighthouse. New York. 

16. Deputation on behalf of the 

mtisb Boys' Training Corpa 
reedved by Mr. Asquw 

BUI passed in the Lower 'E|snse of 
the Califontian legislature pro¬ 
hibiting all aliens from acquir¬ 
ing land in California. 

17. Deputation from the Land Values 

Group received by Mr. Lloyd 
George. 

Vr. Stuart Sankey appointed City 
Remembrancer. 

Tesrt of M. Lorud's Referendum 
Bill publislied in Belgium. 

Social!^ rcaolution requiring the 
Government to bring in a Pro¬ 
portional Voting Bill dafeatad 
in the Reichstag by 140 to 139. 

Mihtaiy Balloon aeddent at 
^^Uiers‘eur•Ua^le; $ killed. 

Engagement bet w e e n Bulgarians 
and Servians at Knmanova 
reported. 

Terms of Torco-Bnlgoriaa truce 
officially anoonncl^ in Con- 
stantino;^. 

Mnlai Merle appointed to the 
Khaliiata in the Spanish sone 
by the Sultan of Morocco. 

18. lAo&eh of light cruisag NoMag- 

at Pembroke. b 


Is * A 



Panialuneat of offidal* oofioected 
with the Nftncy incident. 

StrioniB ellmtiou in the Rdchs* 
tag by Dr. Liebknecht con* 
cenUog Meaers. Krnpp and 
other amament finns. 

Adjoummcntof Belgian Cbanber 
nntii April aand. 

Uaat meeting is Tokio to prute^t 
againat the Californian Alien 
Land Ownership Bill. 

Monoplane presented to New 
Zealand by the Imperial Air 
Fleet Conxmittee. 

BledaJs for Ufe'iaving presented 
by King Cteorgo at Buckingham 
Fnlace. 

Flying Corps in Belgium created 
by Koyal decree. 

Proteat againet the CalilorrUan 
Ato l^d Ownership Bill sent 
by Hr. Bryan on behalf of 
Dr. Wilson. 

Mr. George Guthrie amiointed 

bassaOor io 


American Ambassador io 
Japan. 

Visit of the King and Queen to 
tha Potteriefl, 

Shakespeare Commemorative Fes* 
tlval opened at Stratford*oa* 
Avon. 

Launch of the Cunard liner 
Aqnitanii^ at Clydubaok. 

Engagement of ex-King BdHAocl 
to Prinecaa Augusta Victoria of 
Hobentollem announced. 

Lieutenant-GeDera) Harkofl ap¬ 
pointed State Secretary for 
rinland. 

Conditional acceptance by the 
Balkan Allies of the }*owon»' 
terms for mediation. 

Fighting resumed at Scutari. 

Estimates for the coming financial 
vMr considered by w London 
^DhuoCy Council. 

RMlotion dosunding tho ap* 
pointment of a Committee to 
iDveetigate the armament con- 
tracta adopted by the Budget 
Committee in the Reichstag. 

Motion for the appointment of a 
Committee to consider the 
electoral problem passed in the 
Belgian Chamber. 

Surrender of Scutari to Monte¬ 
negro at midnight after a sis 
months' tiege. 

Statue of King Edward unveiled 
and loundation-etone of a new 
children's hospital laid by 
ftinesas Louise. Dnchcas of 

Argyll, ftf 

Opening of tho EoSoristic Con¬ 
gress at Hafta. 

Debate OQ the Coast Defence Bill 
began in the Second Chamber 
of the Staata-Genarah Holland. 

Nota from Austria to t^ ^weri 
asking tbsm to taka measures 
to foroa Mootsnepo to evacuate 
Sentari within 4! hours. 


Mr. Wilfred Collet a|^intod 
Governor of Honduras. 
Deciaum in &vour of an imm^ 
diata retum to work pf—by 
A Urge mafority at the Sods list 
Congress in Bidgium. 

Adoption of closure rules in the 
Canadian Parhoment by 108 
to 73. 

Charges of comiptioa made 
against Sir James Whitney and 
Mr. Hanna in the Ontario 
LogisUturv. 

Hr. Bryan's plan for a Umversal 
l^eace Movement laid before 
the LHplomatic Corpe in Wash¬ 
ington. 

Mine disaaler at FinlnrviUe, Penn¬ 
sylvania : over 70 lives lost 
Tlc^fig of evidence concluded by 
the l^utumayu Committee. 
Serjeant Monarty appointed 
^Udtor-Geoaral in Irelaod. 
5.000 labourers in the Liverpool 
district took part m the ** one 
day a week strike/* 

Opei^g of the Ghent ExhiUUon 
by the King of the Belgians. 
Essad l*8»ha. the defender of 
Scutari, proclaimed himseli in¬ 
dependent Prince of Albania. 
The Quintuple duneee Loan of 
^35,000.000 signed at Pebcu. 
K^olutionary outbreak In Lis¬ 
bon. 

Review of tho Brigade of Cuarda 
by King George in Hyde Park. 
Evacuation of Scutari by Hon* 
tenegro demanded by the Hswers. 
Bomb outrage at Hanot. China; 

a French officers killed. 

Mr. Goorge Smith appointed 
' Governor of Nyasalond. 

County Coundla Association de¬ 
putation received by Mr. As¬ 
quith. 

Mr. Crcsawell’s motion of no con¬ 
fidence in the Botha Govem- 
. mmit defeated in the Unioa 
Parliament by 68 to 43. 
Headquarters of tho Women's 
Social and Political Union 
raided by the pobce: 6 arrmts. 

8PBECHEB 

Lord Milner, to the Canada Club. 

on the Unity of the Empire. 
Hr. W. A. Watt, at the Royal 
Colonial Institute, on Australia. 
Herr von Jagow. in tho Reichs¬ 
tag. 00 the League. 

Lord Crewe, Viscount Haldane 
Mr. Pease, et tha Ctgbty 
Qub. on Education. 

Sir George Reid, at the Royal 
United Service Inatitution, on 
Colonial Expanaon. 

Hr. Austen at Bir¬ 

mingham, on UniocuBt Com- 
proaUee. 

Lord Robert Cedi, at Darlington, 
on Silect Committeae. 


5. Lord Curson, to tbo Junior Im/' V 

K Ui) League, oix UnfonlM 
hey. 

7. Heir vun Helhmann-Hollweg. is i 

the Reichstag, on the Europeanrv 

Sitiiatum. 

10 Mr. Knhty*FlctcUiT. at Ilford, on ' 
Mr, Lloyd Cenrge. 

11 Prince Lichnowsks', at tho Man¬ 
sion Houst'. un the City and 
Germuny. 

Mr. Bryan, at Wusluiigton, un the 
Aincnimn Navy. 

13 . I,ord Roeebery. t(» tin* London 
Preto Club, on Newspapern. 

Mr. Marshall, in New York, on 
CoIorwlI Fortunes in Amfrica. 

14. Mr. Kunciman, at Birkenhead, 
on Conscription. 

15. Mr. Pease, at Derby, on KOiicu* 
tion. 

t6. Mr. Balfour, at De Keyver's 
Hotel, on the Future of Par- 

liomeftt. 

17. Sir Lomer (kiuin. at the Royal 
Colonial Institute, on French-^ 
Canadians, 

t6. Sir Harry If Johnston, af the . 
Westminster Pabkco IMtcl, on < 
Africans in I.4mdon. 

Lord Hu^ Cedi, at bidlsbury/j 
on Tariff Reform. 

Lord Roberts, at l.ocdn. on 
National Defence. y 

19. Colonel Seely, at Uireningham,' 
on tho Territorials. 

at. Prince LooU of Battenborg, at'j 
the Union Jack Club, on tha^ 
Fleet and Invasion. f! 

33. Mr Asquith, at the Hotel Cecil, , 
on Intenmtional Peace. 

34. Sir John French and M. Cambon, 
at tho Connaught Roomt 'OIU 
Invasion and Anglo*Freo^» 
R^ations. 

35. The Duke of Connaught. ^ f 3 |y 
Canada Club, on CaaadalUdSg 
Hr. Bonar Law, to tho 
mentory Press Gallery, 00 
lUmentory Spooking. 

36. Colonel Seely, at Heanor, 0^ 
Home Defence. .vj| 

Herr von Jagow, in the Reichin 
tag. on itotenegro and Sd (9 

Hr. Hannis Taylor, in WaehiiMfl 
ton. on Panama Tolls. 

30. Mr. Balfour, to the Empire Pa|B 
liamcutary Association, oa 
riotism. .am 

ROU9B OP LORDS 9 

April 1. Addreaees of Coodolenc 9 '^|l 
the King and to Otv^jH 
Alexandra on the deam 'qH 
the King of the HeUadjB 
moved hv ^'Ord Crews 
seconded oy Lord LaaedovMn 
Second raodiu of the Porgem 
BUI. 4 



IX. K^iul s«rvk< (Tcnftorial Whitechapel: Owing to the 
Forcaa) BiU talked oat dedsioo M the juSdal Com* 

14. Provisoul CoUectioo oi Taam mittee of the Priry CouDcil 

Bill in Committee. that Sir S. Samuel had forfeited 

15. Com mittee ata^ of PruviaionaJ his seat a by-election was held. 

Collection of Taxaa Bill con- Result: 

eluded. Sir S. Samuel (L.) ... 1.729 

16 Amy (Annual) BiU passed. I^fwna (C.) i, 55 ^ 

SuApension of Mr. Moore ter- i .u , • • — 71 

minated. Liberal majority ... ibC 

Resolution to abolish the present 
ceoHursbip and the distinction nmiTiiaav 

drawn between theatres and 

mosic'halla. moved by Mr. R. April 1. Charles Dalton, 63. 
llarcourt. agreed to. 2. Sir William Bell. 53. 

Mr. McKenna's defence of the Arthur Law. playwright. 69* 
prohiUtioo of Hyde Park Viscount LlandaU. d?. 
xneoting'. iw A. H. Seton-Steuart, 56. 

17. Report sU^ of Provuioul Co'- '^deacon David, 
lection 0/Tax** BUI coadndrd- ^feaew D-w-den. 70. 

IS. Second raadini of Houan. of *?• 

Workine BUJ ^ ProfewOT j.nilan Uoyd. surgeon. 

. , ,, , 5 * t*etjrge HodgnfUi, 89. 

XI. Third reu^of ProvuKAalCol- R. ^ D. Manham. 79 

ltcb<M of Team Bill passed by M. Cantacusene, President of the 
256 to 109. Roumaxuan Senate. 

Committw on Pnaooen( Tcm- 6. Rart of Belmoro, 78. 

PMW Discharge for lU* Health) Comon. 

7. H. P- Blennerhaisctt, cx-M.P., 63. 

12. Annoal Budget statement by P. Ryon, journalist. 37. 

Mr. Uo^ Geof^. M. cWtans. 79. 

13. Third reading of Prisoners (Tem- 9 . Sir Clement Hill. U P., 68. 

porary Discharge) BiU passed W. P. W. l^llimore, genealogist. 


BOVSE OP COMMONS 

‘til t. Civil Service Intimates* 
clwcuwuon on Crime in tmUnd 
► hocond reading t»f I'riwners 

nischarae for 11?. 
Hoaitb) lijil carried by 296 to 

Diacuiision on Tariff Refnra». 

Ut^uclioD of Women's Kran- 
clUM Bill, 

Ci^l Revile listimatx* erm- 
tuuo<l; discussioa on the veu- 
tilatioQ of thu House. 

|r Am? Cottage* Bill talked <.ui. 

I JPtovisional Coiroctkwi of Taxes 
ResnJurion, 

' reading of Army (Annual) 

Intnjaurtion oi inaral Voting 

B*ll by Mr. J. A. t*casc carried 
.m to 177. 

Report Stage of fVovlaional Col- 
lection of Taxes Resolotiun. 

U)mmittev 8U(n‘ of Priw>iier8 
{rcmp.jrary DiKcbargo for ID- 
Health) Bill. 

Amc^ment to r.gcct I'rovisioiuil 
Collection of Taxes Bill lost 
,?S 7 to 114. and sccoud 
reading agretri to. 

Resolution in favour of a Mini¬ 
mum- Wage, innvwl by Mr 
Uooks. talked out 

Kuii cation K5»liuiat«<; annual 
by Mr. J. A- l*uase. 





** Why should not each NaHon have as part of its regular 
administrative and political apparatus a recognised Peace¬ 
maker? This high official, call him Peace-maker or Lord 
High Arbitrator, should be appointed by each incoming 
administration, should hold office during good behaviour, 
and should be* charged by the Nation which appointed 
him to act together with his fellovCon the other side of 
the Atlantic to see to it that the peace of the English* 
speaking household suffered no harm/' 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


The Progress of the World. 


London, May 31s/, 1913. 
The merry montli of 
May has this year seen 
•I Urt. the aeWent of what pro* 
mises to be a glorious 
summer, not merely in tlic physical 
development our c«>untry, but in the 
moral climate of the international 
sphere. It has broken up the long 
winter ol war and of rumours of war, 
of mutual suspicions and of mutual 
menace. Alike in the old world and in 
the hew, it has blossomed with the fair 
portents of peace. The treaty between 
Turkey and her four allied antagonists 
has at last been signed. Though the 
war was practically decided in little more 
than six weeks, it has taken about six 
months to make peace. Even this 
long-delayed result would not have 
been attained but for the peremptory 
action of the Great Powers. The repre¬ 
sentatives of the belligerent Powers 
were invited to London to accept the 
draft treaty drawn up by the Great 
Powers. But after a week’s negotiation 
nothing definitive had been done. The 
Allies wished to settle the questions 
between themselves before signing the 
treaty, Dissensions even broke out in 
a more serious form between the forces 
of the ^Ihes at the theatre of war. At 
last, on the 27th inst., Sir Edward Grey 


announced to the dilatory negotiators 
the unanimous decision of the Ambits- 
sadors of the Great Powers tJiut further 
discussion on suggested modificathms of 
the treaty involved indefinite delay, 
and ought to be avoided. If they could 
not make up their minds to sign the 
treaty at once, there was no object in 
their remaining in London any longer. 
He added the significant hint that if 
any of the belligerents refused to sign, 
those who did not refuse would have 
the moral support of Great Britain. To 
this pressure even the most reluctant of 
the Allies felt that they must yield. 

The essence of the 
TWTfMir Treaty of London thus 

Loo4oo finally prt'cipitated is 

that Turkey codes to 
the Allies the Island of Crete and all 
Turkish territory on the mainland of 
Europe to the west of a line to be 
drawn from Enos to Mida. and that it 
is left with the Powers'to decide the 
delimitation of Albania and all .that 
relates to Albania, and the future of all 
the Turkish islands in the Aegean 
excepting Crete. The financial ques¬ 
tions arising out of the war, and 
consequent redistribution of terri¬ 
tory, are left to be settled by the 
international commission to meet in 
Paris. 




One cannot but feel bloodshed between the Allies at the 


strvM’i Sony for the small theatre of war. Possibly it supplies the 
Piofl Lofsitf. Powers which have thtis very ground on which Austria, whose 

been coerced by the one dread is Balkan solidarity, would 
great. Turkey and Bulgaria were, like to punish her. 
indeed, quite ready to sign. But But surely Austria has 

Greece and Servia had held back. Their ^ ^ been sufficiently in- 

motive was plain. Delay in signing the Opp«ft«^. dxalged. Sir Edward 

treaty was their one weapon against the Grey has now the op- 

concert of Great Powers. They doubt- portunity of retrieving something of a 
less hoped that with it they might reputation for Liberal statesmanship by 
wring some concession from the leagued insisting, within the small limits left, on 
Ambassadors, who, they knew, were in a fair play for Servia and Greece. He can 
vast hurry to get the treaty signed. Of liave no doubt that as between Austria 
this advantage they were deprived by and Servia the established tradition and 
Sir Edward Grey’s resolute action. Is the active sympathies of the peoples of 
it too much to hope that the Great Great Britain, France and Russia are 

Powers will bear this fact in mind when on the side of Servia, and would wcl- 

the questions still held in reserve come come resolute measures on her behalf, 
up for decision ? It is well to keep the He will do well to give full weight to 
concert of Europe intact, even at the fhe case for Servia as put by M. Pashitch. 
cost of grievous sacrifice ; for almost One of the values of 

anything is better—for small States as monarchs and of their 

well as great—than a European Anna- Uorwi family history is that 

geddon. But all the sacrifices should they represent in per- 

not be exacted from Montenegro and sonal and picturesque and dramatic 
Greece and Servia. Out of loyalty to fashion great movements of national 
her allies, Servia has alreadj* sufiered interest and destiny. This general fact 
heavily. As M. Pachitch, in his state- ^as delightfully illustrated in the Royal 
ment to the Skupshtina on May 28th wedding at Berlin. The long quarrel 
announced :— between the Guelph and the Hohen- 


Durinfs rhe .f«* the autonomy of 

Albania and the evacuation by Servian troops of the 
outlet on the Adriatic; Servia offered the whoie 
of the Vardar Volley with Salonika if she wouW 
voluntarily abandon her claim to the Adriatic outlet. 
Servia refused the offer, although it was a very 
advantageous one for her, for she was assured that 
it would be contrary to the interests of the Allies, 
^via was also given to understand that it was not 
10 her interests to support Bulgaria's claim to 
Adrianopk* and the Thracian terrUorieB, as Servia 
could no longer obtain the territories which had been 
provided for. Servia again declined to listen, bdng 
tonvinced Ihnt her loyal support, although not com¬ 
pulsory, muM be recognised and recompensed. 

This is a fine record. It explains the 
soren«s which has led not merely to 
dissension in council, but to actual 


zollem was healed by the marriage of 
the Kaiser’s only daughter to the heir of 
the house of Hanover. The historic 
significance of this new domestic alliance 
was made the more apparent by the 
presence of the King and Queen of 
England, who also have sprung from the 
Hanoverian line. The Tsar of Russia 
was present as well, and was most 
hospitably entertained. But the chief 
honours, popular and imperial, were 
accorded to our King and ^een. The 
Kaiser signalised the occasion by par- 





w^^wtmff: 




^ ^rif^ 




doning the three British officers under 
sentence in German fortresses for 
espionage. 

It was elsewhere an- 
Tkc nounced that Germany 
B«ibd«d r«uw« 7 and Great Britain had 

settled the old difficulty 
about the Baghdad railway. Sir Edward 



Photchft UiiKlmH9€/i€wA^tfmv 

Th* Germu Bride eod Bcidcdroeoi. 


Grey stated in Parliament that the 
agreement he was making with 
Turkey stipulated that the Baghdad 
railway should not proceed beyond 
Basrah without our consent, that 
we should have two directors on 
the Board of the Baghdad railway to 
keep an eye on possible differential 
rates, and that we recognise the 
suzerainty of Turkey over the Sheikh of 


Koweit, but that his autonomy shall be 
maintained intact and our arrange - 
ments with him are not to be disputed. 
This makes evident that Germany and 
England mean to march side by side in 
the economic development of Asiatic 
Turkey, and that the cross purposes 
which held them apart over European 
Turkey have vanished with the Treaty 
of Peace signed on May 3olh. 

So, to tlie music of the 
Tb« Son of tiM wedding march, Ger- 

many and England once 
more keep step. King 
George, in replying to an address from 
the British community, very em¬ 
phatically put himself into line with 
the policy of Edward the Seventh, the 
peacemaker. His Majesty said :— 


Hy fiMierin^ and kindly relations und 

£ood understanding between yourselves and the 
people of this your adopted borrx) you are helping to 
ensure the peace of the world, ilw preservation of 
which U my fervent desire, as it was the rhief oim 
unJ object M my dear father's life. 


The marriage ceremony prettily syn¬ 
chronizes with the open goodwill now 
established between the two great 
peoples. The anti-British projects and 
propaganda of the German military 
caste and their reactionary supporters 
have been paralysed by tlie upheaval 
in the Balkans,. and the permanently 
pacific purpose of the Kaiser and of the 
German people as a whole now rules our 
relationships. 

Last night the British 
journalists who visited 
Germany in 1907 enter¬ 
tained the representa¬ 
tives of the German Press in London 
and the German Ambassador, as a 
pleasant way of celebrating the new and 
happier relations between Germany and 
England. The German Ambassador, in 


Peaceful 

Ccdlaboratios.' 
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proposing the toast of the King, was 
glad lo report the cordial welcome 
offered to our King and Queen, ‘'not 
only l)y the Imperial family, but also 
by the whole German people, without 
any distinction of political jwrty or 
class.’* Prince Lichtnowski went on to 
say: 'T^c Royal visit has left a deep 
and joyful iin|)ression, and will be re¬ 
membered as Cl new token of our jhsicc- 
ful collaboraticm. I Ixdieve I do not 
overrate ihe merits of the organs of 
public opinion in stating that they have 
in no small degree contributcxl to tlie 
success of (lie Royal visit/' Mr. J. A. 
Spender, who jiresided, in thanking the 
Ambassador, fe<‘lingly referred to tlie 
originator of (he Press enUnU. They 
had, he said, endeavoured lo reconstruct 
the party that wont to Germany in 
1907, and liad succeedeil beyond their 
ex|)cctations, although they missed one 
brilliant ineinhcr of their party, Mr. 
W. T, Stead. 

Militarism has rcc’eived 
Aoii-Mitiuritai a fuTthcT si^t-l>ack on 
Fr«ac«. the Continent by the 

widespread disturbance 
amongst the French troops at the 
prospect of being immured in the 
barracks for a third year. The Con¬ 
federation G^ncrale du Travail ha\'e 
undoubte<lly been very active, as befits 
trade unionists, in agitating against 
the longer term of service. But though 
tlie Government adopt the ready plea 
that tlie menacing attitude of troops in 
all parts of France is entirely due to 
" these agitators/* the world at large 
understands well enough the hollowness 
of such n plea. Agitators cannot agitate 
imless there lie a grievance about which 
to agitate. The mobilising of the railway 
men to, break the railway strike, though 


immediately successful, has made the 
trade unionist as such the embittered 
foe of the military system. 

The effectiveness of the 
Ummmou appeal to patriotism, 

Moiol^ Ltd. which has often availed 

to crush the anti-mili¬ 
tarist, has been sadly impaired by what 
are known as the Krupp scandals. The 
peoples of the M'orld are learning from 
the disrU^ures made by Herr Liebknecht 
in the (ierman Reiciistag and practically 
admitted by the Gcnnan Government 
that patriotic panics are deliberately 
engineered in order to raise tht^ dividends 
of the great firms M'hich manufacture 
the maiiriH of war. Henceforth the beat¬ 
ing of the patriotic drum will be suspected 
as a cunning device to add to the wealth 
of the builders of warships. Nor is this 
sinister j>eril confined to tlic Continent, 
as our insular pride at first was only too 
ready to imagine. Mr. J. A. Pease has 
already sounded the alarm. He has said : 
“ One of the dangers of the country 
is that the four hundred million 
sterling [which Europe annually] spent 
on anjiaments meant an enormous num¬ 
ber of people with a vested interest. 
Wc are in danger of allowing this vested 
interest to get control of tlie nation and 
ruin it unless we ay ' Stop ! * ** As a 
res|KmsiWe member of the Ministry 
which has raised the exjienditure on 
armaments to an absolutely unpre¬ 
cedented figure, Mr. Pease may be 
supposed not to speak thus without very 
grave reason. Substantial grounds for 
the Liberal Minister’s fear have been 
supplied by the Labour Leader. It 
cl^ms to have proved ” that an arma¬ 
ment ring controls the manufacture of 
the implements of war ; that British 
and German armament firms are coni- 
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bined in the ring ; that the rmg by some 
means obtains orders from the Govern¬ 
ment at the expense of the State ship¬ 
yards ; and that influential Liberal and 
Conservative politicians as well as ex¬ 
members of the Services arc directly 
interested in the ring.’^ The names are 
given of the five linked firms, of the 
politicians, and of the ex-Army and 
ex-Navy men. The tables show that 
since 1900, of the annual expenditure on 
naval construction the proportion given 
to private firms has risen from 69 per 
cent, in 1900 to 88 per cent, in 1912. 
when only 115 f>cr cent, was spent in 
Government yards. 

This warning of a 
ii ibM m Liberal Minister cannot 
w«y One p pass Unheeded. Evi¬ 
dently something must 
be done to prevent expenditure on 
armaments being forced up in the 
interests of a few, and to the exceed¬ 
ing detriment of the whole nation. 
^ An obvious way out would be to pro- 
. duce all war material in Government 
workshops, and so to remove the temp¬ 
tation of the private capitalist to ex¬ 
ploit popular patriotism in his owm 
sordid interest. The danger would then 
be that the wage-earners in the Govem- 
, ment dockyards would form an electo¬ 
rate as much interested in forcing up 
naval expenditure as the private manu¬ 
facturer is at present. And the dock¬ 
yard vote, already a serious difficulty, 
would be vastly augmented. 

Meantime, these dis- 
Mr. closuies ate discrediting 

Sobernc. Jingoism of all kinds, 

and making men once 
\ blindly p<atriotic now suspicious and 
f on the^r guard. They are the more 
^ ready tf> consider proposals like that 


recently launched by Mr.^W. J. Bryan. 
The new Secretary of State has, with 
the approval and support of President 
Woodrow Wilson, submitted to the 
Ambassadors for consideration by their 
respective Governments .the following 
scheme' 

Tbe hereto agree that all questicni, of 

whatever rharacier and nature, in dispute between 
them shall, when diplomatic efforts fail, be suU 
rnitied for investigation and report to an inter* 
national rKomiasion (rompoaition to be agreed 
upon), and the contracting pgrticf agree not to 
d^lare war or begin hostilities until such investiga¬ 
tion Is made and a report submitted. The investiga- 
tkm shall be conduct^, as a matter of course, upon 
the initiative of the Commission without the M»r* 
mality of a requeat from cither party. The report 
shall be eubmiticd within (lime to be agreed u|H>n) 
from the dale of the submission of the dispute, but 
the parties hereto reserve iht right to act ind^m. 
dentiy on the subject-matter in dispute after the 
report is submiited. 


Mr. Bryan has ‘'every reason to believe 
that the Senate will endorse such 
treaties,'' as its Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee has assured him of their support. 
Already it is announced that Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and some of 
the South American Republics, have 
accepted in principle the offer of the 
United States Government to negotiate 
treaties of the kind suggested by Mr. 
Bryan. The idea would seem to work 
thus; Two Powers, say France and 
Germany, who form such a treaty, 
would appoint, say, France six French¬ 
men, Germany six Germans, who would 
together have the right, when diplomacy 
was unable to settle the difficulty, to 
inform both Governments that for a 
period fixed in the treaty, say six 
months, neither Power should engage 
in hostilities. During the six months' 
pause, the Commission would investigate 
and make report. At the end of the 
six months the Powers would be free to 
fight or not, as they pleased. The great 
aim is, of course, to secure a breathing 



space for passions to cool and reason to 
assert itself. Whether nations are suffi¬ 
ciently advanced to entrust the power 
of suspending hostilities to a composite 
Commission appointed in advance, or 
whether they would, with their blood 
up, abide by the treaty and refrain from 
fighting for the period fixed, remains to 


versal reprobation of a treaty-breaking 
nation as an enemy of the human race. 

The International Peace 
Tb» Conference held at New 

oi Pm. York to suggest plans 

of celebrating the cen¬ 
tenary of the Anglo-American treaty of 
peace signed at Ghent in 1814 has pro- 


A CBNTUKY OP PBACB. 

N«ir York welooo«i Lord We«rd»U'i Coaoriitee. 


be seen. The project of imposing even 
a temporary veto upon actual war is 
attractive. And anything that makes 
for delay is generally in the interests of 
peace. One of the first requisites to its 
success, and this is indispensable, is a 
higher respect by the nations, and 
especially the Gr^t Powers, for the 
sanctity of treaties, and a more uni- 


posed the synchronous erection of inter¬ 
national monuments throughout the 
British Empire and the United States; 
the foundation-stones to be laid at the 
same date ; a cessation of all work for 
five minutes in the countries interested, 
when the uniform inscription should be 
read and cheers given for President and 
King and another century of peace; 





endowment of chairs of British and 
American history, with interchange of 
professors ; and the invitation of repre¬ 
sentatives of all nations to participate. 
The suggestion has also l>oen made that 
one of the permanent international 
memorials should be a bridge across the 
Niagara gorge. A parable, surely ; for 
what is wanted is a jjcrmancnt bridge 
to arch over the deep chasm of inter- 
i)ational severance. Tlie British dele- 



The E4|{U.Dove. 

Noam (Mr, Secretiiry Hrriui, U.K.A.): ’’Cufsh 
CO Ik; d Dov<> aiuI fine] Ihnt Ulite BrKheli' ’ 

[Mr. Hr)r«ii. Chi' United Seen’lnry ol SUto. is RhowinK 
Mmm>lf to bv Afi rirdi'ia iuiv«ic«(e i*f UrM»«r>«l 


At the very moment 
Tho that the eloquent Sec- 

Race PMiL rctary was launching his 

scheme for the alxilition 
of war, there came an awkward reminder, 
supplied by his own countrymen, of the 
deep-seated antipathies which obstruct 
the a<lyance of human brotherhood and 
are not yet talked down. The Californian 
State Legislature passed a law prevent¬ 
ing aliens—and. among the rest, Japa¬ 
nese—from holding land except on 
certain limited conditions. Under a 
treaty with Japan of two years ago 
Japanese subjects wen? allowed the 
same conimcrcial rights as American 
citizens. While the Bill was being 
dcbaltKl the Japanese Ambassador made 
“an earnest protest “ at Washington, 
and Mr. Bryan sent deprecatory mes¬ 
sages to the (lovernor of California 
urging him to refuse his consent to the 
measure. Neither Legislature nor 
Governor heeded the Federal warning, 
and the law was passed. Here emerges 
the old difficulty of State sovereignty 
within a Federal Union of other States 


gates liavc been enthusiastically w'cl- similarly sovereign. The <iuestion is to 
corned in the United States. At a tested in the law courts. If a Japanese 
farewell banquet. Mr. Bryan declared is declared by American courts to be 
that no country should outstrip the eligible to acquire land in California, 

. United States in the ad\’<jcacy of p)cace. then the treaty, as a Federal law, over- 
Its destiny was marked out by the fact rides the mere local law. Until judicial 
that it had a population attached by decision is obtained, the diplomatic dis- 
blood to nearly all other nations. Mr. cussion is suspended. But. wliatever the 
Bryan, let loose upon" the world as is.sue, the facts reveal just that colour 
Apostle of Peace and also as Secretary prejudice which as nations come into ever 
of State for the^ American Republic, closer contact threatens, unless carefully 
, ought to achieve si>mcthing commensu- guarded against, to be prolific of war. 
rate with his eloquence and his official It is pleasant to rea^rd 

position. If lieis Secretary still when the ^ national sin 

next Hague Conference meets, he will which we would not 

have abundant opportunity for turning have dared to commit 

,, his \vo!*(^s into deeds. against any white people, but which we 
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had for far too man)^ years perpetrated 
upon a yellow race, is now finally 
doomed. Mr. Montagu announced in the 
House of Commons this month that the 
Government had decided to send no 
more opium from India to China. 
That the arrangement for the new 
loan was come to with the Five Great 
Powers—England, France, (jcrmany, 
Russia, and Japan—may, as Sir Edward 
(jfey argued in Parliament, have pre¬ 
sented a reckless scramble for private 
loans which would result disastnmsly 
for China and eventually for the rest of 
mankind. The amount to Iw lent is 
twenty-tive millions sterling, the price 
of issue is 90, tliough the Chinese will 
receive only 84, and the interest is 5 i)er 
cent. The whole amount assigned to 
London, consisting of sex'on and a half 
millions, was taken up in an hour and a 
quarter on the 21st inst. So the pros¬ 
pects i)f the loan are good. It will put 
money into the hands of Yuan Shih-Kai, 
who has arranged the loan without the 
sanction of the (‘hinese Parliament, and 
has disregarded the protests of the 
Southern Party. It is to be hoped that, 
luning troops and cash, he will be 
careful to remove any ground lor the 
charge of unconstitutional action, and 
will avert a civil war between North and 
South. The United States h)rmally recog¬ 
nised the Chinese Republic in the begin¬ 
ning of the month, and at the end Sir 
Edward Grey announced that Great 
Britain was prepared to recognise as 
soon as the f)ther Great Powers were 
agreed in doing so. 

The struggle betw'een 
Cuftdba First and S^ondLegisla- 

D—diock. ' tive Chamber which has 
just been witnessed in 
the Home Country is being repeated in 
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Canada, but with a curious inversion of 
parties. Mr. Borden’s Navy Bill, pro¬ 
viding s>even millions sterling for war¬ 
ships for the Royal S'dvy, which w^as 
carried through the Lower House with 
triumphant majorities, was ultimately 
defeated in the Senate by 51 v<jU« to 
27—just as Lloyd George’s Budget, 
after passing the Commons, was thrown 
out by the Lords. In i()(K) it was a 
Conservative Upper House which rn- 
jeeted a Liberal Bill ; now it is a Liberal 
Upper House which casts out a Con¬ 
servative Bill. But both in their fatal 
amendment declared themselves unable 
to pass the measure until it had been 
submitted to the judgment of the 
country.'^ (*onscrvatives on both sides 
of the Atlantic will now be tempted to 
use the Liberal polemic of 1909 against 
an arbitrary Upper Chamber, while 
Canadian Liberals will find themselves 
employing the arguments of Milner and 
Halsbury! Supporters of a Single 
Chamber will feel their position strength¬ 
ened, while they have the joy of jibing 
at Bi-Cameralists of both parties. 
Altogether the differences and resem¬ 
blances make up a most comic com¬ 
bination. Will the parallel be com¬ 
pleted by an electoral discomfiture for 
the Senate as decisive as that which 
overthrew the Peers ? 

The celebration of Km- 

T..ioio« 1-p.ri.i P're Day t>ec(.mes every 
Cctiuo*. year more and more a 
jjopular festival. The 
ideas which The Review of Reviews 
was founded to inculc-ate, of imperial 
brotherhood and racial patriotism, were 
at first derided as the message of one 
crying in the wilderness, but are now more 
or less imperfectly taught to the children 
of the people in the primary schools all 




round the Empire, with the accompani¬ 
ments, sure to fix lasting memories in 
the child-mind, of holiday, and treats, 
and fiag-waving. There are perils of 
making this an occasion for inculcating 
a braggart imperialism with Jingoism as 
its loathsome ofispring; but happily 
forewarned is foreanned. Already some 
education authorities precede Empire 
Day (May 24th) by Peace Day (the 
aimiversary of tlie 0!>ening of the first 
Hagu<; Conference, May 18th), and pre- 


schook. Perhaps, following on the 
growing custom of children’s excursions 
from this country to France, specially 
selected groups of pupils might be taken 
over to the Hague, to see the House in 
the Wood and the great Palace of Peace 
which is to be opened next August. 

This month has seen a 
csmbttt marked advance to- 
BMAitios. wards reunion between 

the two Churches which 
together embrace practically the whole 
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pare for Imperial unity by teaching the 
unity of all the nations. The London 
County Council sent round to the 
teachers certain wise counsels on the 
need of explaining to the children on 
Empire Day that the self-governing 
States within the Empire were sisters, 
not subjects, of the Horae Country, and 
that even the subject races were there, 
not to be exploit^ in our interest, but 
to, be guarded and trained in their own. 
$0 the t^tional and international politics 
of the future are being hatched in our 


of Presbyterian Scotland. The annual 
Assemblies of both Churches met at the 
same time in Edinburgh. The committee 
reports describing the favourable pro¬ 
gress of the reunion movements were 
carried by both Assemblies with tre¬ 
mendous enthusiasm. The Moderator 
of the Established* Church declared that 
both parties were well in sight of agree¬ 
ment as to securing (i) spiritual freedom 
and (2) national recognition of religion. 
The (3) question of religious endowments 
was, he considered, a matter of easy 















adjustment. The passion for unity which 
pervaded both Assemblies found expres¬ 
sion in new interchanges of courtesy. 
This mutual approach loses none of its 
significance from the fact that the 
United Frees voted by 124 to 106 in 
favour, of Welsh Disestablishment How 
an Established and a Non-Established 
Church can unite without both becom¬ 
ing either Established or non-Estab- 
lished seems to pass the wit of Southron 
man to understand. But Scotsmen 
know their own business. And if they 
invent a new kind of Church which 
combines the advantages of both Free 
Church and State Church they will 
make history, not for themselves alone. 

The recent by-elec- 
Aft«p tions clearly indicate 
AlTrlSrilL-T that it is high time the 

Government tabled their 
amendments to the Insurance Act. 
While the loss of these seats does not in 
any way imperil the safety of the 
Government, it should serve as a useful 
lesson to stiffen the resolve of the 
Liberals to deal with the Agrarian 
Question in a spirit of “ thorough.” 
The agreement among all Parties in 
the House on the eve of Whitsun¬ 
tide that something must be done for 
the welfare of the agricultural labourer 
is a welcome portent. Mr. Winston 
Churchill rightly says that this is 
Liberalism's ” great new task/’ but it 
will require more initiative and energy 
than displayed by the Government in 
their adi^istration of the Small Hold¬ 
ings Act. “ A pound a week and a 
decent cottage ” must be made more 
than an election cry, for on its realisa¬ 
tion depends the future of agriculture in 
this country. To revitalise rural Britain 
is to accomplish a revolution having 


more lasting efiect than the granting of 
the Franchise, for it would secure that 
economic freedom without which poli- k 
tical liberty is a vain delusion. ^ 

” It is an ill-wind that ' 

^ I 

Emigration blows HO one any good/* 

No Coro. and assuredly our Colo- 
nies liavc rcajwd a rich 
harvest from our neglect of agriculture 
in the Old Coimtry. Under present 
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conditions the under-paid and badly- 
housed labourer cannot win that free-. ""^ 
dom and a living at home which is | 
freely offered in our Colonies. How I 
long must we suffer this reproach tori 
our vaunted superiority ? After a i 1 
thousand years of ordered government J 
the rural worker is still forced to turn ‘' 

his back on his native vlUage and take 
his chances in an unknown land. • The 
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love of home is not a crime, and men 


should not be compelled to break-up 
life-long associations in order to gain 
elementary decencies which ought to be 
the first guarantee of every civilised 
community. The labourer is no was¬ 
trel that he slumk! be compelled to 
bring uj) his family in a hovel on wages 
which would not s<*rve to keep a motor 
running a week, “ Suffraiice is in¬ 
deed the badgt? of all their tribe, and 
Indifference the palsy which paralyses 
public opinion. 

For generations the 
dwindling of agriculture 

N«Aicet«d A»wi. has failed to alarm or 

even attract the atten¬ 
tion of I^irliamcnt, which tends more 
and more to reflect the wishes of our 
• town-bred population. Great Britain 
is privileged to buy her necessaries in 
all markets of the w<irld, but a revival 
of agriculture with improved con¬ 
ditions of rural life will constitute the 
most abiding safeguard against the 
many ills which over tlircaten a 
nation wliosc wheat is grown for them 
in another hemisphere, and whose 
granary is always afloat on the high 
seas. The three essentiak are : 

A Living Wage for the Labourer ; 

A Co-operative System for the Small 
Holder; and 

Scientific Cultivation for the Farmer. 
For all practical purposes the Board of 
Agriculture is a starved department, 
and yet it is intrinsically of more im¬ 
portance to the life of the nation tlian 
the Admiralty and War Office com¬ 
bined. To make a beginning is easy. 
Tile County Councils are ready to 
hejf), and we already possess excellent 
agricullyral colleges. But these need to 
be developed into real centres of agri¬ 


cultural activity, from which may pro¬ 
ceed help and instruction available to 
the sons of labourer and farmer alike, 
and not as at present mere preserves of 
the well-to-do. 

Tlie cause of Woman’s 
MiUiaoiniBt Suffrage has rccci\*ed 
8«ici4eo*Jxri»«d*.thc hardest blows from 

its own familiar friends, 
and it will probably take the pul>lic a 
generation to " forget and forgive ’’ the 
recent ebullition of lawlessncs.s. In¬ 
cendiarism and other anti-social crimes 
cannot be excused in political warfare 
by the Jesuitical aphorism that the 
end justifies the means/' or wo should 
indeed be within sight of the end of all 
things." Parliament cannot escape its 
share of the blame in allowing the red 
tape of procedure to strunglc the growth 
of freedom. The Home Secretary should 
not always be intimidated by the fear 
of a sentimental revanche wliich the 
deliberate suicide in gaol of a criminal 
suffragette might be supposed to raise 
against the Government. If we arc 
to preserve any regard for the Law it 
must be administered from the high 
scat of Justice without prejudice, and 
to open the prison doors at the dictate 
of the obdurate hunger-striker is to 
repeal the criminal ccKic without the 
sanction of Parliament. -The militants 
have pinned their faith to an unthink¬ 
able ideal of legislation by dynamite, 
and if they desire the suicide’s fate 
by deliberate abstention from food, 
who should say them nay ? Only the 
most fantastic reasoning can lay the 
blame at the door of the Govern¬ 
ment, whose plain duty is to respect 
the findings of the duly appointed 
Courts of the land, and administer the 
law without fear or favour of any 
person. To continue in the present 
aimless course is to put a premium on 
law-breaking. 



The Progress of the World. 


Altogether, May. 1913, 
A has given a good account 

ProVr«». itself. Tlie Turk 

definitively driven out 
of Europe (bar Constantinople) ; the 
Concert of Europe maintaineil intact in 
the settlement of the age-long Eastern 
Question; (lermany and Great Britain 
no longer at variance or in mutual 
suspicion, but in active accord ; the 
schism between Hanover and l^ussia 
healed ; the British people committed 
by its leaders to raising the status of the 
amcuUural labourer; the Sc<ittish 
( hurdles approaching union; the 
Chinese Republic welcomed to the family 
of nations ; tlic Opium iniquity finally 
at an end ; the Congo recognised 
as under civiliz4*d sway; a surplus 
of eleven million sterling on the 
Canadian Budget; |and the Unihxl 



States Government launched on aiL'' 

4 

aggressive Peace 1 Propaganda among 
iUl the nations—smviy that is a rare 
record for a single month. Despite all 
hindrances an<l drawbacks, tliis old 
planet of ours js rolling iilong nearer and 
nearer to the moral realisation of the 
formula : " One World, One Race, One 
Destiny/* 

The ('ommiriee of the 
Hoiuit Stead International 

WoncQ. Memorial Fund reports 

a very warm rcs])onse to 
its ap{)cal for subscriptions for the 
erection of “The Stead Hostels/’ and a 
Women’s Sj>ccial Shilling Fund lias been 
ai ranged in order to i>ermit (he widest. 
supjwrt to this splendid object. All in¬ 
formation can lx: obtained from the Hon. 
Secretary, Miss Josephine Marshall, 

“ Salve,*' Willifield Way, Hendon, 
London. 



Lr«*j»K*u{ 

Miry M. B«rlel9«. 

Tb« ftnt Woman J udge of Um 0 oJted 




MIm Dooms. 

Tbo FIfil London Lodf J.P. 
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Current History in Caricature. 





Burop* Abitte. 

^fArf re)oleeK to tee the euip fir«< itlight. 






The Rocky Pnth of Fetoe. 
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tTula. 
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As Up*ts-4at« Dove of Poeot. 


Tb« Old emd Ike New World. 


*' You can rui^y make Ikoegbtful ipeecbe*. Ur. Wikea. 
You have no ring round your bead." 
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CHARACTER SKETCH 


THE NAPOLEON OF FINANCE; 
JOHN PIERPONT MORGAN. 

Specially written by Serooo S. Pratt for the " Amefican Review of Reviewa/' 

J OHN FIERPONT MORGAN was one may read with perfect understanding, 
one of the commanding personalities The country banker to whom the farmer and 
of his times. He exercised, in the village trader go, it may be for a loan or more 
later years of his life, a power greater often for advice, and to whom, in every move- 
than that of any other unofficial per- ment of local improvement, the whole town 
son in the world, and greater than that of looks for financial leadership, is a type of 
most kings and ministers. But there was what Mr. Morgan was in the great world of 
nothing complex or occult in his character; international commerce and enterprise. It is 
nothing subtle or cunning or crafty in his because Mr. Morgan’s operations were so 
methods; and the record of his brilliant colossal, (hat his personality seems so remote 
career is so clear that even those far distant and strange. But in reality he was simply 
from the mighty forces which produced him the country banker expanded to the last 
should comprehend its meaning. degree of power and responsibility. A mem- 

He dealt, indeed, in the most mysterious ber of banking houses in New York, Phila- 
product in the world's markets, and perhaps dclphia, London, and Paris, his operations 
the mystery which attaches to that which he covered the globe. The units of his enter- 
bought and sold accounts for some of the prises were continental. Hcwastruly a citixen 
mystery which seems to attach to his life, of the world, and though he was a patriotic 
Daniel Webster's description of credit as American, yet no one country could claim 
" the vital air of commerce," remains now, him entirely as its own. We may dispute 
as it was three-quarters of a century ago, the about the economic significance of the move- 
best description that can be given. For credit ments in which he was the leader; we may 
envelops the world of business as atmosphere differ about the effect of his achievemonU 
does the globe. We cannot exist w'ithout it, upon the future of this country, and we may 
but while we may feel it, we cannot see it. have opposing ideas as to his ultimate place 
It is ever mysterious and sometimes even in history; but there seems to me to no 
weird and uncanny in its operations. No one reason for contention as to the naturalness 
has ever completely explored or charted it. and simplicity and absolute fidelity of his 
While it is beneficent in its customary action, character and career. Every man is in a 
yet, like the air, it can at times exhibit all the sense an incarnation of the spirit of the age in.* 
fury and destructive power of the tornado, which he lives, and Mr. Morgan was^ cor-. 
It was credit which Mr. Morgan organised, spicuously, a magnificent product of his cen«f 
concentrated, and applied for the benefit of (ury. He represented, as no other American^' 
American development with the same genius did, the commercial enterprise of the tim ^, 
with which the Wizard of the Oranges has Within his lifetime progress was made, aud^ 
brought electricity under the control of man revolutionary changes in economic forces an4^ 
for his well-being. conditions were brought about, vaster than 

But difficult as it is to comprehend credit had been achieved in perhaps the preceding 
in all its complexly and universality and five centuries. During the seventy •six years 
effects, Mr. Morgan’s own caieer, as a mer- of Mr. Morgan's life the world has lived 
chant in credits, was an open book that any every year as long as five years in the pre- 
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ceding century, greai in results as that was. 
During at lea^ thirty-six of these years 
Mr. Morgan was a leader, and during twenty 
the commanding figure among all liLs con¬ 
temporaries engaged in coninierria/ enter¬ 
prises. 

Mr. Morgan had the advantage of good 
biood in his veins. His father, Junius Spen¬ 
cer Morgan, was an able and eminent man. 
His maternal grandfather w'as a preacher, a 
poet and a patriot. Joseph H. Choate, 
whose own ance.stry was distinguished, has 
•mad(^ much of this in his eulogy of Morgan. 
Wc know, however, that the sons and grand¬ 
sons of upright and intellectual fathers and 

! :randfathors arc often worthless and vicious. 
)ut in Mr. Morgan*^ life wx can plainly per¬ 
ceive the ennobling elTeet of hi.s noble 
ancestry. 

But Mr. Miirg.'in had (he disadvantage of 
being born rich--not rich, indeed, in the 
sense of the wealth he has himself Ix*- 
quenthed, but rich iatlu* degret* which a suc- 
cca.sriil man. of affairs had atmined in the first 
half of the last century. To he a rich man's 
son is a fearful handicap. Sympathise with 
the poor always; but the present-Uav talk 
about the dreudfulness of poverty is mostly 
sentimental twaddle. Most men who amount 
to much in this world were born poor and are 
glad of it. The attempt to abolish |K)verty 
is an attempt to aholisli progress, for poverty 
is the dynamo of ambition. One of Ibe big¬ 
gest merchanl.s in New York rei'enily told me 
that he refused to take into his employ an v of 
the sons of Itis wealthy acquaintances, and 
hired only poor boys from the farms o* the 
sons of immigrants. These were being 
trained for the high places in his great busi¬ 
ness. That indicates the kind of handicap 
which rich men's sons have to surmount. 
About the only thing their fathers can give 
them is money, which is <^ten the worst thing 
they can have in .startingout in life. Success, 
in thTs country, at least, has had its hardiest 
growth in the soli of poverty. The fact, 
therefore, (hat two of the most remarkable 
personalities of our age, J. Pierpont Morgan 
and Theodore Roosevelt, were born in 
homes of affluence, culture, and refinement 
ought to be an inspiration to other rich men's 
sons. 

Mr. Mprgan matured slowly—that ts to 

say, he did not alhnin leadership, or appar- 

V a 


endy seek for le^ership< until after years 
of preparation. Even wifli the powerful 
backing which his father was able to give him 
he did not become a young Napoleon of 
finance. After leaving rhe University of 
Gottingen, tn Germany, in 1857, he'be^me 
a clerk first in his father’s banking house in 
London, and two years later with the then 
noted New York banking firm of Duncan, 
Sherman and Co. He began his business 
career as a clerk when he was twenty years 
old. Seven years later, in partnership with 
Charles II. Dabney, ho established an inde¬ 
pendent banking business in New York. 
But (his was still a period of preparation. 
There was no hol-house grow th. There was 
no grasping for control. There wus no 
sensationalism in his progress. Ho was a 
follower, not a commander, and so quiet, 
retiring, and modest was lio, that it is related 
that a cxirporation that made him one of its 
directors dropped him after a year bccuuw 
he never took any inituilivc at the meetings, 
or made a single suggestion, but confined 
himself to v<iting on the various resolutions. 
1 ( was In 1871 that Mr. Morgan, then thirty- 
four years old, entered into partnership with 
Anthony J. Drcxel, the great Philadelphia 
banker, and laid (lie foundations of the now 
existing international banking house. Mr. 
Morgan had by this lime attained promin¬ 
ence in the financial world, but he was still 
far from the position of leadership, and for a 
numiter of years he w.ss even in his own firm 
overshadowed by the larger distinction of 
Mr. Drexel. 

It was not until after he was forty years 
old that Morgan became numbered among 
the first dozen or so men in American busi¬ 
ness who must be r/)nsuUed in (he largest 
transactions; and it was only in the last 
twenty-five years of his life that he w*as com- 
mander-in<hief. Forty years of preparation ! 
That is an object lesson that may have some 
value even in these days, when young men 
are eagerly seeking leadership in business 
W'ithout (hat maturity, stability and character 
which long experience gives. The secret of 
Mr. Morgan's ability to retain for so many 
years the supreme direction of affairs, his 
continuing intellectual and bodily vitality, 
after he had passed the half-century mark, 
may be found chiefly in those forty years of 
maturing powers. He did not waste himself 
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in his early manhood; therefore he was a 
giant in his old aje* 

Allusion has been made to Mr. Morgan's 
long silence» as illustrated by the anet dote of 
his dummy directorship.'* Like (leneral 
Grant, whom he resembled in some other 
respects, he was always a man of few words. 
He had absolutely no gift of public speech, 
although at times he displayed a remarkable 
power of verbal characterisation in some strik¬ 
ing phrase which, in n single sentence, like 
the panic of un¬ 


curry popular favour. He could solve big 
business problems in a day, while other men 
were struggling with them fur months, but 
he was not an expert in innuencing public 
opinion* 

Mr. Morgan was a great money maker, 
but he was equally (list ingui.shed a.s a money 
spender. To form a true cslimaie of his posU 
tion and powder one must understand his 
genius in these two directions. Kc was no 
miser. He was in business l<» make money, but 

nut f(»r the mere 


digested s<^uri- 
cies," summed up 
a finAucial situa¬ 
tion, He listened, 
but s;iid little; 
but his dmsions, 
often expressed in 
-a simple “yes'* 
or “ no,“ became 
in the rmancial 
world like an 
opinion from the 
Supreme Court in 
the legal world. 

He was a member 

of manv of the 
0 

prominent clubs 
and assorintions 
of the world's 
great cities; he 
attended many 
meetings, he sat 
at many public 
banquets, but he 
never made a 
speech. He did 
not inherit, nor 
did he cultivate, 
the art of win¬ 
ning popularity. 

He was often 
short and brusque in his manner, althot^h 
this brusqueness was not of the heart, 
hut rather was a shield against intruders 
and trespassers upon his time. He was 
a difHcult man for reporters to approach. 
His “ interviews “ were few and very brief; 
but a newspaper man who succe^ed in 
getting a good sentence from Morgan had 
the distinction of a “ beat." 

Mr. Morgan was indeed a statesman in his 
world-wide knowledge and influence, but he 
was no politiciant He did not know h<iw* to 


sake of accumula¬ 
tion. The piihlic 
has not been 
informed of the 
amount of his 
wealt!^; perhaps • 
he did not know 
him.self, but this 
is cortain, that 
while he luid the ' 
opp<niunlly o f 
b c r o rn i n g the 
richest man in the 
w(»rld, he was not 
the vit best man. 
His p<iwer is not 
l<j he f<mnd In the 
number t) f his 
own millions, but 
in the billions of 
whlcli he was the 
trustee. .No man 
ever controlled 
the money of 
other people in 
such tremendous 
sums as he did;-*^ 
and he charged.,: 
high for hi s 
trusteeship. Un- . 
doubtcdly he^ 

good bargain^ 
« . • . 1 * 


delighted in driving a 
both in selling bonds and In buying art/^ 
objects; but however much he made, the other .^5 
people to the bargains did not seem to lose.^il 
CMticism has been made of the eiiormou.s tolV^ 
he sometimes levied up<m the operatlony^:! 
which he conducted for others. But he was 
like the great .surgeon who charges a big fee ' 
for an operation taking only a few' minutest 
what he was charging for was not time, but ; 
experience and ^ill. Mr. Morgan's judg¬ 
ment was a jewel of great price, 11 is favour 
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able upinion^ in the later days of his snpre- 
Jimcy, svas sufTirierK to insure success. 

It was, how'cver, as a spender, rather than 
as an aorumiilator, that Mr. Morgan occupied 
the most unique place among all the men of 
his time. I.ct it be said (u Ills everlasting 
credit Hml his s[>rndiiig at niunev had always 
9 ('on.slriictivi*, not a drslnaiive, infliietirr. 
Mo lived richly, but was not guilty of vulgar 
and demoralising display, lie disirihuPd 
iiTimcnstr sums of monw. hiii in doing so did 
not weaken or t orrupt the sot iat slniriiire. 
fils philunlfiropics were siinpiy enorivnns, 
and most of thejn were unknown. Many of 
them were even unstdkifed. Mr. Cliewue has 
said pufdidy that the amount of money 
Mr. Morgan gave pnilxibly aggregated 
as' much as the forinnr lie ]>e<|ueatlu*d 
to his heirs. When lie gave, he gave 
promptly and liberally. Alvnil three 
years ago it became my duly to write Mr. 
Morgan asking him wliethcr he would agriM* 
to a refunding, on another Imsis, r>f a f5n.ncr> 
bond which he held an a public institution. 
In the course of three 4ir four vsxTks, 1 re¬ 
ceived from Mr. Morgan a letter written by 
^liin from Rome. He said ho did not think 
the refunding was desirable, but that hr 
would like Co give the ^50,000 bond to the 
institution. That was the direct way In which 
he acted In these matters. 

Of the personal, initmate side of his life 
i^not much has been said nr perhaps ran be 
^Said, for, while he was a public man, he did 
^not live much in public. It is known that he 
t had behind his veneer of bru5(]ueiiess a gift 
for friendship, and that he could, and did. 
' inspire affection. One of his partners could 
noc trust him.self to attend the Morgan 
.memorial meeting in the Chamber of Com- 
. merce for fear that ho would be overcome bv 
his feelings. Senator Root's voW broke 
when he .sp4)kc in tha! meeting of his departed 
friend. There were fears seen in the eyes of a 
great captain of Industry at that meeting, 
though he is a man whom the yellow press 
delights to picture as a mon.sfer of rapacity. 
The Bishop of New York spoke to me, with 
almost a sub in his voice, of hi| thirty years' 
Intimate association with Mr. Morgan. TTiere 
was .something higher and finer and better 
. than rank eommercialism or gold calculation 
; in Nfr. Morgan lo inspire the affectlnn of such 
as i!ttfse. Mr. Morgan W'as a staunch 


churchman. A fellow vestryman of hi.s in St. 
George's Church testifies that he never 
missed a meeting of the vestry when he was 
in this country. Thi.s is not a " fashionable " 
ehun'Ii. its principal work is among the p^Mjr. 
He often “passed the plate” there on 
Sundays. He w as a delegate to and attended 
;i]| the conventions of the Rpisiopal Church 
in ihLs country. His last public appearance 
WHS at an Hn.ster .service in Rome n few days 
lH*furc his death. 

1 'he qualities which made Morgan a leader 
among men were his intuition, his courage, 
his fidelity to his word, his imagination, and 
his ability to s<*leirt men in whom ho could 
put his trust. 

In the last twenty years of his life Morgan 
w ielded a power that, as I have already said, 
no other private citixen and few statesmen 
in the woild excrcLsed. His power was 
fiercely assfilied on the ground that no private 
individual ouglit to possess such Huthurity 
over the lives and fortunes of millions of other 
persons. 

But analyse that power, and it will he dis¬ 
covered that it was a delcgnied power. 
.Morgan was as truly chosen bv the poopli* as 
President Wilson is. He did not rjbtain his 
power by conquest. He did noi arrogate it to 
himself by any assertion of brute strength. It 
came to him by what may truly be called the 
.*5ufrragos of the people. President Wilson is 
the trustee of the political rights and liberties 
of the pi'ople. Morgan was the tru.stee of 
their deposits, their investments, .ind their 
prtipcrty. He could not compel their confi¬ 
dence. Me had no monopoly in international 
commerce. He had no letters patent on 
credit. He pcKS.se.ssed no divine right of 
sovereignty. The secret of his power is no 
secret at all. It simply was confidence in his 
leadership. That's all. 

Senator Root has well said that Morgan at 
times exercised powers of government, be¬ 
cause of the incapacity of law-makers. He 
governed because there was need of govern- 
ment and he was fit to govern. His was truly 
a representative authority. 

Take the supreme achievements of 
Morgan's career and test them by these two 
questions: What was the source of his 
power, and how did he use his power ? 

I.— When Morgan entered business for 
himself the country was rent a.sunder by 
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rebellion. On the conclusion of that gigantic 
struggle, the first problems were those of 
political and material reconstruction. This 
work was carried on through a period of 
political corruption and speculative inflation 
and riot such as had never been witnessed 
before. The railroads, still crude and incom* 
plete—the continent had not yet been spanned 
—were the playthings of the stock market. It 
was the day of the Erie scandals, and of 
Black Friday. It was a time of devastating 
wars of rates. 'I'he advent ur<*rs and gamblers 
in finance ruled the markets. Thieves and 
scc»undrels sat on boards of directors. Their 
hirelingsdoctored the corporation books and 
issued fraudulent stock. 

Then Morgan appeared. He took property 
after property (for there was scarcely a large 
railroad in the country whose affairs did not 
at one time or another pass through his bank* 
ing house); reorganised, revitalised it, re* 
formed its management, gave it credit abroad 
and respect at home. By degrees, in the 
course of the succeeding years, it was seen 
that under the Morgan leadership railroads 
were extendcdi their terminals expanded, 
their road-beds and rolling stock bettered, 
their finances placed in order, their earning 
capacity increased, their accounts straightened 
and simplified, a large degree of publicity 
established, a higher sense of public r^ 
sponsibility developed. From speculations 
they became investments. The thieves and 
cut-throats and adventurers were driven out. 
Devastating competition was regulated. 
Conference after conference was held in 
Morgan's office or house to prevent rate wars. 
Measure after measure was tried to give 
stability and permanence to the railroad busi¬ 
ness, upon which the trade and commerce of 
the country depended. One after another, 
by purchase, combination or consolidation, 
the railroads were brought into a few mighty 
systems, east and west of the Mississippi; 
and out of chaos, order and national progress 
appeared. Other able men, like Hill and 
Cassatt, aided mightily in this railroad con¬ 
struction and reconstruction, but, after all, 
it was Morgan who led. 

It was he who applied government to the 
railroads. Before him there had been 
anarchy, riot, revolution. Rut he established 
government. He was the governor, the dic¬ 
tator, if you will, but still the government; 


able, stable, sound, constructive, statesman¬ 
like government. 

Then the Government stepped in, the 
political power, the elect of the people, and 
said to Mr. Morgan : You have gone thus 
far, but go no further. The empire you have 
buiJded threatens to become more powerful 
than the authority from which it obtained its 
charters and grants.*' Oy suit the Northern 
Securities Company was dissolved. By Act 
of Congress the Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
mission was given real powers of rate regu¬ 
lation. Government by commission '* 
succeeded government "by Morgan." 

It is still too early to compare results. 

It.—-During Mr. Morgan's active busines.s 
leadership the United States has been chang¬ 
ing from an agricultural country into an 
industrial State. This has involved stupen¬ 
dous changes, not only in business condi¬ 
tions, but in social and political conditions. 

In the same time industry, as well as com¬ 
merce and finance, has been internation¬ 
alised. Since when Mr. Morgan was 

born, the railroads have been developed, . 
steam has driven the sailing vessel from the 
ocean, iron has replaced wo^, (he telegraph, 
the cable and the telephone have annihilated 
distance, the corporation has taken the place 
of the individual, and credit has become sub¬ 
ject to natural laws that are international in 
scope. It almost seems to be true, as Alfred 
Mosely said to me a few weeks ago, as if the 
world were indeed becoming too small for the 
needs and the ability and the ambition of 
man. 

Now Mr. Morgan perceived, as other men 
perceived, that if this country was to be able 
to develop its industries on a scale of world 
competition, it was necessary that national 
organisation should take the place of town ' 
organ r.sation. That is to say, our industries 
were small, at first competent only to supply 
local needs, then perhaps develof^ so as to ' 
supply counties and even States, but still 
largely provincial, and by methods of com- 
petition which were self-destroying, prevent- ^ 
ing the building of a great industrial empire * 5 
competent to take its place as a world power. 
Others saw this, but Mr. Morgan had the 
courage to act. Under his leadership, com¬ 
bination took the place of provincial competi¬ 
tion. Big, efficient business^ succeeded to 
small, inefficient, wasteful business. The 
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steel and other industries were organised on 
a national basis; and the United States in¬ 
creased in wealth and power by leaps and 
bounds. 

Now this again was government taking the 
place of anarchy, h was Napoleon succeed¬ 
ing the Keign of Terror, it was masterful 
government. It was constructive statesman¬ 
ship ; but it was " Morgan govern men t/’ 

Then the Governmunt at Washington 
spoke. The people were alarmed by the very 
combinations w hich were making the country 
rich and powerful. 5 >ome of these new 1 corpo¬ 
rations were bigger than big Slates, more 
powerful even than ninny States pul together. 
The creature nf law seemed to grow greater 
than the law; the child of the State than the 
nation Itself. Tfie trust question became the 
i.ssuc of the hour; the enforcement of the 
Sherman Anti-trust Law herame the Govern- 
ment policy; and the intricate, the diflicult 
and the still unsolved problem of how to 
preserve the benefits of coo pc rat ion and com¬ 
bination and proU*ct ourselves from the perils 
of its great powers; and the unsolved 
problem of how fo have the benefit of r/nn- 
petition and not to be ruined by it—these an* 
now before the country. 

If there had heeu a great central institution 
of hanking created under governmental 
authority, with governmental participation in 
its management, there would have l)een no 
necessity for asking Mr. Morgan, from time 
to time, in critical emergencies, to assume the 
dictatorship of banking in this country. He 
did not seek it. He wa.s in effect selrs'ted for 
the responsibility. He was c-hosen because, 
in character and genius and experience, he 
was best fitted for the task. The absence of 
an adequate banking system in the United 
States was responsible for the extent and 
violence of the periodical money panics w*hir.h 
have swept over this country. Mr. Morgan 
was born in the midst of one of them, In 1837 
—which was precipitated by Jackson’s war on 
the second United States Bank. He started 
in business in another—that of T857, He 
gave enormous aid in restoring the business 


of the country after the panics of 1873, 1884, 
and 1893. President Cleveland appealed to 
him—and not in vatn-7-for financial aid in 
1894. He stood for sound money in the de¬ 
pression and crisis of 1896. In the panic of 
1907 he became, by reason of absence of 
government elsewhere, what might be termed 
" Governor of the Bank of the United States 
of America." No one can measure the extent 
of the services he performed at that time for 
the safeguarding of corporate and com¬ 
mercial credits; and yet those who hated him 
charged him with having actually precipi¬ 
tated the panic. It was his hand that 
stayed it. 

In ihi.s work, conducted when he vras an 
old man^seventy years^Mr. Morgan not 
only consulted the leading bankers and mer¬ 
chants of the country, but he called to his 
active aid a number of v**ry able and upright 
younger men. Three of thesse, Mr. Davison, 
Xfr. Porter, and Mr, Lamont, he later took 
into his own firm as partners, for his judg¬ 
ment of men, as of measures, was remark¬ 
able. His son, who resembles him so much 
in appearance, character, and ability, has 
long been his active assistant in the firm and 
now succeeds him. 

Mr, Morgan generally spoke of himself as 
engaged in the banking business, but when 
he gave an art museum fo Hartford, Connec- 
ficut, he dedicated it to his father, " Junius 
Spencer Morgan. Merchant." Yet his father, 
like himself, was a hanker. The use nf that 
term “ merchant " was suggestive and signi¬ 
ficant. Merchant in credits, Morgan used the 
power of deposits, given to him as trustee by 
ihe confidence of the world, as a statesman 
employs parliaments and diplomacy, and a 
general marshals an army, for national 
building. Like the merchants of old, of 
Venice and Spain, Holland and England, 
whose ships explored unknown seas and 
shores, he was hold and strong and adven¬ 
turous, and his enterprises encircled the 
globe. 

Morgan’s death ends an era in American 
finance. Who and what next? 



CEMENT OR GUNPOWDER? 


The following article has been specially written for the Aastralasian Edition of the 
"Review of Reviews/' and gives a clear insight into the motives animating our 
Colonial brethren in their desire for greater protection trom our Navy in the Pacific 

and the Far East. 


W ILL the Dominion Defence 

schemes unite or disrupt 
the Kmpifc? This is a 
question which every think* 
iiig man has been asking 
himseiJ, and since the unfortunate debates 
in the Canadian Parliament those who do not 
look far ahead have als(» begun to wonder. 
Ever since the days when the American 
Colonies shook oH the British yoke and 
became the United States, owing to the 
efforts of the Home Government to lax their 
imports, the altitude at Westminster has bot^n 
to allow the Overseas Dominions to do just 
as they pleased. H they wished to help Great 
Britain in time of vsar, during circumstances 
of stres.s, or even in ihe piping times of 
peace, well and giXKl; such help was thank¬ 
fully received. Theix* was ne\er any quos^ 
tion of its having to be given. It has over 
been voluntary and sp<intancoM5, and has 
been accepted ns stirh. 

IMrKRiAL sums OR |,0('AL KAVlIvS. 

All that simple arrangement has now dis¬ 
appeared. We find one Dominion being 
held up to another as an example of what 
ought to be done, and violent recriminations 
taking place between different parties as to 
the right method of giving such assistance, 
or whether, indeed, any should be given at 
all. The burst of loyalty whidt presented 
Great Britain with Dreadnoughts and 
cruisers from Canada, the Malay States, 
India, New Zealand, South Africa, and 
started the Australian Navy, was a wonderful 
demonstration of the unity of the Empire 
before the world. The acrimonious debates 
at Ottawa can hardly have tended to streng¬ 
then that impression. The Dominion itself 
has been shown as coming so very obviously 
first and the Empire second, that the result 
has been to leave a feeling of disruption 
rather than of union. 

It IS obvious that the Admiralty vastly 
prefers the contribution of ships to the crea¬ 


tion of separate navies by (he Dominions. 
But, follo\>ing the invariable cusioin of the 
Home Government, (he self-governing States 
are Icfl entirely to do wlmt (hey Ihink host. 
It is dear, Ui<mgh, (hat the l.ords of the 
Admiralty do not regard (he Australian 
Fleet, for instance, ns forming part of the 
Navy under their control, whereas (hey do 
treat the gift baitlc-ship.s ns part and parcel 
of (he British Fleet. 

Naturally (hose who do contribute towards 
.strcngtiiening the Imperial Navy con.sider 
(hat (hey should have s<mic say in (ho way in 
which it ts used. Recognising (his ful]p% (he 
Home Government liasolTerod the Dominions 
a larger .share in (he execulivc direction in 
matters of defence and in personal consulta¬ 
tion .xnd ro-operation w^ith individual British 
Ministers, whose duly it is to frame policy 
Hi home. The Dominions have the choice of 
being represented on (he ComtniUec of Im- 
peri.xl Defence cither by Ministers nr by 
defence specialists. While the Committee of 
Imperial Defence is odvisory only, and (he 
respimsibility of deciding policy remains, as 
hitherto, the sole prerogative of the Brili&h 
Cabinet, representation on it cannot fall to 
give the Dominions a very considerable 
influence in Defence matters, When the 
Committee of Imperial Defence was sUrled 
i: was regarded by far-sighted statesmen 
as the first step towards the creation of 
an Imperial Parliament. The present offer of 
Dominion representation on Ihe Committee 
is a further advance in that direction. Thus 
far, therefore, everything points towards 
cementing the Empire. It is when we come 
to examine the state of affairs in each 
Dominion that the disrupting element 
appears. 

CANADA. 

✓ 

The gift of Dreadnoughts suggested by 
the Borden Government has been furiously 
opposed by what is really the stronger party 
in Canada, one which—if it sheds its United 
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States preferential tar iff * proposals—will be 
returned to power at the next election. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier proposes that, instead of 
giving ships to swell the Imperial Navy, 
Unada shall create her own, as Australia is 
doing. The reasons in favour of this policy, 
as brought out in the debates, were that such 
a fleet would be purely Canadian, under the 
control of the Canadian Government, and, 
apparently, not available by the British Ad* 
miralty in time of war, save with the special 
authorisation of Canada; and, second, that 
the ships should be built in Canada, not in 
Great Britain ; for the urgency of the danger 
which prompted the gift of Dreadnoughts 
had passed, and there was now time to 
arrange for the necessary plant being laid 
down in Canada. Australia, be it noted, was 
held up during the debates as a bright and 
shining example for Canada to copy. 

Now, if Canada must have her separate 
fleet, it is surely the height of folly to try 
and build it in her own dockyards. There are 
7,000,000 people In the Dominion, and it 
would cost them a head to give the sug¬ 
gested Dreadnoughts, but would cost 30s. 
a head to build them in Canada. Presumably 
the expenditure authorised will be limited to 
the j^7)Cxx),ooo, and therefore, if built In 
Canada, the people must be satisfied with a 
far less powerful fleet than they could get 
for the same money by building in Britain. 
The argument is advanced, of course, that, 
if Canada is going to spend money on n 
navy, she should benefit her own people by 
doing the construction herself. That is to 
say, in order to give employment to at most 
a few thousand men,, she must content her¬ 
self with a less powerful fleet than she could 
otherwise obtain. 

No Dominion shipyard could hope to be 
as efficient and as fully equipped as those at 
home. The building of battle-ships is a 
most highly specialised work, one which 
requires great experience. New inventions 
constantly require the scrapping of costly 
plant, if the most efficient ^ips are to be 
turned out. Such efficiency can only be 
obtained where there is much competition 
and keen rivalry. If the proposed fleet is to 
be first of all a weapon of d^ence, it ought 
to.be as powerful as possible, and should, 
therefore, be built In Britain. If it is to be the 
excuse foTi.creating a new industry in C^unada, 


well and good; but it is hardly fair to charge 
the huge cost ^ laying down new dockyards 
and equipping them with costly plant to the 
Defence Department. If Canada—and we 
ourselves for that matter--*wish to become 
ship-building nations, why not subsidise 
yards for the turning out of merchantmen, 
rather than attempt to create them under 
cover of a Defence scheme ? It would be far 
cheaper in the long run, and the first line of 
defence would be all the more powerful. 

SOUTH APKICA. 

In South Africa also this question of a 
contribution to Imperial Defence has given 
rise to fierce argument, and there is obviously 
a strong feeling in the newest Dominion thol 
no grant at al] should be made. To cieate a 
local navy is quite out of the question there. 
The people have not. therefore, the induce¬ 
ment of getting something which is all their 
very own; it is a question of cash only—a 
contribution to the Imperial Navy. There are 
a million people in South Africa, and a 
Dreadnought costs close on 000,000 

sterling. 

AUSTRALIA. 

We, at any rate, have made a beginning. 
We are creating a navy which is to be our 
very own, and which will be under our entire 
control. In time we will man and officer it, 
and at once we begin to pay for it. l‘he cost 
of the fleet now building is nearly 
;£5«ooo,ooo. Other ships will have to be 
added, and before many years have passed 
those w'e now have will be obsolete. Hardly 
one of the great battle-ships which lay at 
Spithead for the Coronation Review of King 
Edward were to be seen in those long lines 
of sinister strength through which King 
George passed in the Royal Yacht, when a 
far more powerful fleet assembled to do him 
honour in igix. We realise that the fleet is 
going to cost us a great deal, and more, too, 
every year; consequently we will have a more 
personal interest in the efforts that are being 
made to arrest the desperate competition in 
armaments now going on in Europe. 

We are going to have a fleet, but would 
we agree to its being sent to Atlantic or 
Mediterranean waters should Britain ever be 
involved in war? No; we would want it 
to protect our own shores. Any suggestion 
to send it away would be violently opposed. 
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lt$ value tu the Admiralty is not that it is an 
additional fighting force lo bu relied upon, 
but that its existence does away with the need 
of detaching special ships (rum the Home 
Fleet for Australian waters should such a 
course be deemed necessary 

THE AKRIVM, OK THE “ AIKLIR)! KNE." 

The control of the sea is vital to the 
Umpire. Is the domination of llic air not 
even more .sc»? As I watched llie 
leading tlic little prcicession of Australian 
warships up from the Heads my though is 
Hew back to the lust Bristol type.* of.crulMT 
1 had seen. She was lying with several 
others, and a battic«ship, at Harwich, in 
Kngluiid. Round her were many of the 
latest destroyers and several of the last built 
submarines. On either side of her wore the 
^Kiwerfui forts which defend that Hast Coast 
Naval Station. Suddenly the whirr of a motor 
fell on our ears, and across her, high in the 
air, Commander Samson's hydroplane shot 
.swiftly on its way seaward to search for two 
submarines manccuvring bclow' the water 
outside the harbour. From his rapidly- 
moving machine the gallant commander 
.speedily located them, and then Hew* quietly 
hack, straight over the forts and the anchored 
warships, and dropped, light as a feather, to 
rest on the waters of the Orwell. 

WHY NOT AIRSHIPS V 

At the present moment Britain is paia- 
rnouni at sea. She is determined to maintain 
that supremacy with or without help from 
her oversea Dominions.' But in the air she is 
lamentably behind the other Powers. •Hero, 
surely, is where the younger Brj tains can 
help her, and at once. I'nlike the building 
of warships, the construction of aeroplanes 
and dirigibles is an entirely new* industry. 
It does not require a costly plant nor decades 
of experience, whilst the price of the largest 
aircraft yet made is infinitesimal compared 
to that of a Dreadnought. Factories for air¬ 
ships could be erected in the Dominions, 
shops which could easily be the superiors of 
those in Great Britain, and the equals of any 
in France or Germany. We can never hope 
to equal the shipyards at home, tiut we can, 
if we like, show the way in aeniplane and air¬ 
ship construction. It is a significant fact to 


remember—for thos(^ who have to fool the 
bill—that if the Brisbane, now building here, 
had been built at home like the Melbourne, 
we should have been able to add three sub¬ 
marines of the latest type u* our navy w ithout 
paying any nn»rc than we are doing; that the 
mere difference in cost lu'twcrn the c ruist'f 
built at hiime and the sister si>i|) huik here 
\s(»uUl have paid lor no less ih.iii six Giant 
Zeppelins <ir a fin*! of M'veniy aeroplanes. 

AN JHI'liHIAU 1AIHSTT , 

Whether we build hatile-slhps, build 
navies, or manufacture air M|uadruns, wise 
slatesmanship will be re<]uired to avoid rocks 
aliend. \N'c are intending to cement the 
Empire, but we may be laying a train of gun¬ 
powder which will perliaps blow it into 
piet'cs. If a nation has a navy and an army, 
the temptation to '*gaJig its.ain gait" in 
international affairs grows in exact propor¬ 
tion to their increasing strength. It is quite 
conceivable that ('anada—or we ourselves— 
might l>ccomc embroiled with some Power 
against England's advice and wishes, or that 
England might be dragged into a war in 
Europe of which we strongly disapprove, 
with the result that action might be taken 
that would weaken the ties that bind the 
Empire together. If, however, the Dominion 
representatives really do lake an at live share 
in the dclibcTalions of the C ommitlee of Im- 
peri.il Defence, such contretemps would be 
avoided, for u veritable Imperial Cabinet 
would have been created wliich would soon 
have real charge of* all matters relating to 
defence and offence throughout the Empire. 
The British representatives on that C'om- 
rniltee arc the greatest men in public life: 
those of titc Dominions should he of equal 
calibre. If they are, the Committer of Im- 
|>erial Defrmv will l>e but the ftjrerunner of 
a body on which will sit rcpro.scntativcs of 
all the Dominions, wliich wifi he consulted 
on all matters vitally effecting the Empire. 
U will no doubt mean a slight curtailing of 
the present absolute freedom of action in 
foreign relations enjoyed by the Dominions, 
but will in no way affect their internal 
arrangements. Unless some such body does 
come into being, the latest development of * 
the defence policies of the Dominions is 
Hkcly U) lead to grave complications, not to 
say trouble and disruption. 




ENGLISH EDUCATION AT 

THE CROSSWAYS. 


T he Lord Chancellor's various pro- 
tiouncemcnts upon the necessity fur the 
reorganisation ur readjustment of our 
educational system arc so vital that ns a natural 
sequence many and various ojiinions have been 
put before the public in iMioks, magatint^y and 
newspapers. The 
question chleHy dis¬ 
cussed is, of course, 

Hs t<i whcUicr our 
educational methods 

are properly fitted to 
their ends; and the 
keynote to Lord Hal* 
dances proposed W) 
is a '* national sys¬ 
tem/’ Lord Haldane 
is a practical re- 
formor as wt‘ll iia a 

theoretical phi 
pher, hut the every¬ 
day man and woman 
will need help in 
making up his or her 
mind nn the subjeci— 

Mid they will find 
guidance, chiefly per¬ 
haps as regards 

secondary eduentM 
(which is more in 
need of system than 
the elementary), in 

the ideas of the two 

great education a lists 
who hnve each em¬ 
bodied their opinion 
in a Imok.* 

Dr. Gray has had the 
practical experience of 
thirty years as headmaster of Bradfield College, 
which be found in the depths and brought to a 
high degree of efficiency. He is himself an 
Oxford man, who ha?; since his retirement from 
Bradfleld gained fresh insight into educational 
matters as a member of the Mosely Commission, 
and by his Depart menial work in British Colum- 


* Thv ihibJtt* .Schoidr end the Empire. By 
H. B. Gray. (Williams and Norgaie. 6s. net.) 

.aiudies in Foreign Bdwation. By CLOtmBS- 
tuv Bkckiton. (Harrap. 5s. net.) 


bi.i, and, moreover, those who passed through 
his hands at Bradfleld will agree that he is 
entitled to speak with authority. In Ns 
book, The Public Schools and the Empire, he 
summarises his experiences, which lead • him 
to the conclusion that external control over 

all stages of education 
is, in the interests of 
Empire, the only 
remedy for the exist¬ 
ing stale of educa¬ 
tional chaos. 

This opinion Dr, 
Gray holds— not 
through an undue 
bias in favour of ex¬ 
tending the power of 
the State over the life 
of the individual citi¬ 
zen; not because, the 
body of men who fill 
the ranks of the 
schola Stic p rofessi on 
are not fit for inde¬ 
pendence iiiid un¬ 
fettered authority. On 
the contrary, He feels 
It to be a crying 
shame that they have 
been accorded so few 
marks of public reex^- 
nitkm for their able, 
k>yal, and self-denying 
services. But nothing 
short of external con¬ 
trol will gut rid of the 
chaotic and unscien¬ 
tific system—or want 
of system — under 
which the education of the future citizen is 
carried out. For the grounds upon which Or. 
Gray founds his conviction our readers must go 
to the book itself; no short summary could give 
their value adequately. 

Scarcely a phase of schoolboy life is left un¬ 
touched in his book, which deals with the system 
of housemasters, the mistake of all teachers 
being University men, the question of prefectSi 
holidays, boys who fail to profit by the ordinary 
system, tbe necessity for a religious basis, a 
little discretion as regards sports, and so on; 
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Or* U. B. Grey. 


but the one point upon which he lays ^reai 
emphasis is the fact that revision must begin 
with the universilies» meanings of course, 
ford and Cambridge. The system by which 
boys who have not the least likelihood .of going 
to any university—that is to say, the large 
majority of the scholars in our secondary schools 
—must pass under the yoke of the exaniioatioas 
of these rival universities is more than absurd, 
it is harmful to the lost degree. Dr. Gray uses 
the term “ rival universities ** because while 
Oxford and Cambridge have a Joint Certificate 
Board there is no co-operation of the two Uni¬ 
versities in working the ortUnary locals. Ii 
requires but very liiUc thought to see that this 
cakes away much freedom for that individual 
expression upon which Dr. Gray so strongly 
insists. 

For a wed-though tout plan Lord Haldane 
would apparently advise us to go lo Germany as 
nn example; but our other educationalist, Mr. 
Cloudcslcy 6rereton, in his StuJter in Foreign 
Educaiion would incline us more towards the 
French methods. Mr. Brercion is a Cambridge 
man, a Licenci^-es^LcUres, has passed wmc 
years in France and America, and us Divisional 
Inspector for the L.C.C. he naturally lays great 
stress upon vocational education as the practical 
need of the day. 

In his preface, Mr. Brereton s;iys truly that 
we cannot go to schocjl with any nation, or, in 
other words, we cannot blindly adopt the organi¬ 
sation or methods of any of our neighbours, for 
each nation has its own particular way of deal¬ 
ing with its educAtional questions ns a result of 
long years of trial and experiment; but we can 
try to study and understand (he methods, and, 
above all, the loving care and insight that each 
nation lavishes on the coming generation. But 
to do this needs an expert knowledge of the edu¬ 
cational systems of other countries, and in 
default of that personal examination for which 
so few of us have the capacity and still fewer 
the necessary lime Mr. Cloudesley Brereton here 
places his own expert knowledge at our service. 
U is at the instance of educational experts in 
England, and with the approbation of such 
Frenchmen as MM. Poincari, Ribot, Gautier, 
Liard, etc., that these Studies’* have been 
presented to the public. 

Mr. Brereton strongly advises us to ex¬ 
amine thoroughly the intellectual side of 
French education, especially the cult of (he 
mother tongue and the enforcement of moral 
education through reaching the emotional side 
by means of the intellect. At the same time he 
counsels us to go to Germany for an illustration 
of their methods of preparing the students for 
their vocation in life, the prcf^ation for a live¬ 
lihood being one of the specialised aims of State 
education. 


Our English methods for (he formation of 
character are approved on all sides, but our 
system of examinntlons, leading to over-pressure 
and hanging like a never-lifting cloud over (he 
English school, are too oficn simply an audit of 
knowledge or a mere audit of facts, for the 
examinations on (he whole are largely ;i matter 
of memory; originality is too rarely sought for 
or desired. When a French University Pro- 
fcxMir is shown an English examinaiion paper 
containing some ten or twelve quest ions, he is 
lost in astonishment, and when he is told that 
full marks can only lie obtained by answering 
(hem all, and that but (ha*e hours arc allowed for 
the paper, he is dumfounded. For in a Lyc^e 
only one or (wo questions would he given for a 
three hours* composition. 

Mr. Brereton tells us how the Classics arc 
taught in Germany. He describes the later 
movements in French secondary educsilkm, such 
as (he work of M. Demolins and (hose who have 
followed him, gives some extraordinary valuable 
in form a (ion on French rural education; a mosi 
interesting account of French physical educa¬ 
tion, showing also (hat the Swedish system, 
though practised in (he primary schools of Paris, 
has not taken much ground elsewhere, for (he 
Swedish exercises are too often meaningless as 
far as ordinary purpojieful actions arc concerned, 
whereas the French ideal appears to l>c that of a 
living being in movement whose oevelopment 
lakes place, nol by cxeesKivc attention first to 
this part and then (o thai, hut to a large extent 
synthetically and harmoniously. 

'I'he conc'luding chapter gives Mr. Brereton's 
view of educatiM) in America. 

Studies in Foreign Educaiion will give us a 
lieiter understanding of our own excellences, as 
well as of our faults, because we are shown both 
through the eyes of other nations. It is not a 
book to be lightly taken up and glanced through, 
for it is (he product of some thirty years of 
observation by an expert who here places his 
information at the disposal of thoughtful men. 

Both those au(lK)rs write csseniially for the 
patriotic man who desires (hat his country 
should have the best of cve.ry'}hing going, and 
for the parent, whose children's interests are so 
entirely concerned. They both not only deal 
with the dry bones of the subject in an intelli¬ 
gible and sometimes humorous fashion, but 
also with the living spirit which animates, or 
should animate, every great educational system. 
In short, they are both for the expert and the 

general public. 

The subject U so Urge that only part of it 
can be int^uced here. Next month we hope 
to give the opinions of those interested in the 
technical and elementary sections of our educa¬ 
tional Udder. 



LEADING' ARTICLES IN THE 

REVIEWS. 


IMPERIAL ISSUES AT 

HOW TO SAVE THE 
TERRITORIALS. 

The present state of the Territorial Army is 
discussed by Arthur J. Ireland in the London 
for June. lie tells us, amongst other 
sLirtling things, that there were 14,166 more 
officers and men serving in the old Voluotccis 
and Yeomanry at the tiR>e of their absorption^ 
which Is the polite oflieful word for abolition— 
than have been raised wnce for service in the new 
force. 

To save the Territorials he urges that all large 
employers of labour should do everything In their 
power to encourage and help their employees 
'to join. They are the men who have most to 
lose should war break out—for everybody knows 
that, even apart from the unthinluble horrors 
of an invasion from every point of view, war is 
a paralysing thing so far as commerce is coo* 
cerned—and so, from purely selfish tnotives 
alone, they should be only too willing to make 
slight concessions in the present in order to avert 
as far as possible the Ukelihod of serious diffi* 
culty and perhaps total ruin in the future. 

Regular pay should be given to every officer 
and man in the Territorial Army throughout the 
year while he continues to serve. The scale 
rate ought to .illow of a shilling r week being 
paid to the men, an average of 4s. 3d. a week to 
the N.C.O.'s, and an average of ^^50 a year to 
the officers, which would entiil an outlay of about 

553,635 a year. Rut this cost would be 
more than justified by the results obtained. In 
the first place, men would gladly join the Force 
in order to earn this pockei*moncy, from whi^ 
deductions would have to be made for non* 
attendance at drills or absence from repetition 
courses, as well as for offences. The Service 
vrould thus become popular and efficiency should 
be attained; and the first step towards the estal>> 
lishment of a really national citizen army would 
Have been taken, for* the seeds of family service 
tradition would have been sown. The total 
estimated cost of this citiaeo army of 333,000 


officers and men would be 

£ 

Field Training Courses . 1.9^4,975 

Labour, Armammt, Administration .. 1,200,000 

Pay . ». 553*^5 


ToUl . ^£4.738,600 


Amongst other special inducements offered to 
men serving Territorials Mr. Ireland ad- 


.HOME AND ABROAD. 

vises:—The exemption of the men from the 
Insurance .Act, the benefits of which they would 
enjoy without payment ; (he giving of an annual 
bonus of, say, los. to compensate for loss of 
holiday; and the provision of special travelling 
facilities. Exira scr\ice and proficiency pay 
might with advantage l>c added, so that the 
Territorial soldier could, if he chose, earn a sum 
in his spare lime as an efficient signaller, 
engineer, scout, or ambulance man, which would 
represent an appreciable and imporlunt addition 
to his present income. 


THE BLINDFOLD GAME. 

Ths destroyer is doomed shortly to disappear, 
or, if you like, she will in future be invested with 
the power to dive. The types, at any rate, will be 
amalgamated. It Is a matter of perfecting the 
internal-combusllon engine for marine purposes. 
Afterwards—who knows?—the submarine may 
attain the power of flying as well, and we shall 
have a ship poasessing all the qualities of the 
wild duck, except that of sitting on eggs and re¬ 
producing herself. This forecast is made by 
Gerard Fiennes, who writes thrillingly oi the 
w^k of ibe submarine in the June Fall Mall 
Magasina 

Tits ATTACK. 

U la (he darkest hour, the hour before the dawn. 
The hostile Dret lie* in it* harbour, behind the boom 
and under the shelter of the fort*. It has suffered 
damage in an enrounler wHh a superior force, but 
is stilt *' In being." The beams of tho soarcklights 
wheel and cross and sea-saw up and down; the 
guarding destroyers prowl hither and thither in the 
outer harbour. Of a sudden tliere Is a rush from 
veaward of black hulls and 'ffaming funnel*. No 
concealment I* atlempled; it would ^ useless. The 
attacker* crept, unperreived, near enough to make 
their rush. In an instant the scene is ablaze with 
quick-firing guns, hurling shell on friend and foe 
alike. The assailants hold on. One boat after 
another sinks, but ever fresh sqtiadrons rush in to 
(he attack. A dozen, twenty, thirty boats will be 
well lost If the attempt siKceed. 

TOK noou BASAKS. 

71 ie boom which protects the harbour mouth is 
made of huge baulks of timber, wound and bound 
with stout steel hawsers. From its lower edge hang 
torpedo-nets. It would be vain to charge k a* the 
Polyphemus years ago charged the boom at Port^ 
mouth lor an eaparlment, and got over. It must 
be blown up. A rending crash, followed by anotlm, 
proclaims the failure of the trusted defence. Tbe 
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boom U in tplinter^: iho destrofm which wrecked 
jC actually make their way to safely ainkJ the smokr 
and confusion causad by tha explosiona. 

Now the fa9tJ>reaking dawn discloses a number 
of slim poles cutting the surface of the water. Again 
the crash of the fire bruks out. It Is futile, but the 
nerves of the gunners .will not stand inaction. The 
defending destroyers charge the submarines, trying 
to knock away their periscopes and to explode mines 
ctote to their hulls. Here and there thty succeed. 
A whale^Uke snout is thrown out ^ the water, and 
sinks again for ever. 


future with the beet of our own people in avsi^ 
branch of trade. In a word, the ugly goad which le 
pricking our raw to^ay Is the conscious fact that 
the Japanese have long ago abandoned the labour 
stage, and are entering into competition with the 
commercial classes, whom they threaten to outstrip. 
They own mines, sewmilh, fishingHraft, ranches, 
and business establishments, and render every enter¬ 
prise which they undertake a profitable venture. 


MIGRATION WITHIN THE 
EMPIRE. 




AlROf^tANtS AT WOSIC^ 

There is a whirr of wings overhead. The aero- 

f ilanes are up. Soon fountains of water are spouting 
rom where their dropped bombs explode. But, 
above all the din, there arises a dull muffled roar--^ 
second, a third. Some of the battleships are hit. 
One torpedo which misted iu mark d^troys the 
caisson w the dock in which the flag-ehip is lying 
for repairs. 

Worst of ail, the fleet has lost its sense of security. 
It must go out and fight at any cost. What the fire¬ 
ships were designed to do In the old wars, and 
ficlanm did, the submarine can an’omplish—at least, 
if she justifies the hopes of those who believe In her. 


ASIATIC IMMIGRATION AND 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Danvbrs Osdorn, in the Empire Review for 
May, produces some startling information 
regarding the bold which Asiatics have upon the 
trade of Canada and British Columbia. One 
Province is stated to harbour 15,000 Japanese, 
and the author candidly confesses that he and 
the other whites are afraid of them :—* 

‘Fhe extreme denunciation <d the Asiatics that 
calls so luudly in British ColumtM to^y is gradually 
ruaolving iis<'lf into a strong anti-Japanese feel¬ 
ing. Our leading citizens and public men have 
voiced themselves, and the many pertinent queries 
put to us to state our case deserve attention and 
explanation, in order that Great Britain and the 
Eastern Provinces may real be that our reasonable 
protests are by ro means Che hasty ebuUiticui of 
any frantic sentiment, worked up (o a fury, such as 
characterised events and coloured history in the 
Western Stales of America in the days of the 
buffalo and the redskin. In this conneefion, k is 
necessary to emphasise the fact, that two decades 
ago it was only the whke labourer who had to sub¬ 
mit to Asiatic competition. The Asiatic worked on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway track; he used the 
pick and shovel m the Dunamuir colbenes; the 
shingle mills and canneries were glad to employ 
him in the unskilled labour class. The uad«f-d<^ 
section of the white population raised feeble pro¬ 
tests, but little hoed was paid to these outpourings, 
because oommercial interests remained unaffect^. 
The advent of the Japanese in large numbers, how¬ 
ever, gradually altered the economic situation. 
They speedily accuftemed themselves to our oon- 
dlrlonst they haacened to acquire a hearing ki^w- 
ledge of our Unguege? and In every direction pre¬ 
pared themselves <0 measure ttwir abilities in the 


The work of the lX>mink>n\ Royal Comiuis* 
aioA io Australia, child emigyation to Canada, 
and the Central Emigration Board is covered by 
this article in thr Empire Review, 

The writer says it U .1 cardinal feature of the 
work, and one of general recognition by State 
and private organisations, that individual atten¬ 
tion is what counts most in the work of 
character-building. The scattered and village 
homes and boardmg-out system in Great Britain 
have been most successful, in that they have 
provided Canada's prospective young ciliaens 
with a thorough and comprehensive pre-emigra* 
tioti traming. 

llie British juvenile immigr.vnt Is like other boys i 
guod, bad, and indifferent In disposition, and it de* 
|Mvids largely on bow he is treated wb^her or not 
he will do well. With reference to the character and 
behaviour of the okl-country boy in Canada, the re¬ 
ports speak well for their early training: for out of 
u total of i.7e4 the nunihor found to be very good 
was t,S57l ^ unwitiafadory 29. 

Tbv children visited, with comparatively few cxce^ 
(ions, were found (1) well boua^; (2) poperly clad; 
and (3) reasonably remunerated for their labour. An 
equally gratifying rwult of the year's Inspection ia 
that such a small number were described as *' un¬ 
desirable." It is a very unommon occurrence to find 
a juvenile immigrant in the "arms of the law." 
Tl» Central Emigration Board have emigrated some 
1,500 persons: the percentage of failures being 
.Almost infiniterimai. a fact which speaks volumes 
for the care taken in the matter of aeleetkm. 


•5 


COLOURED RACES IN THE 
EMPIRE. 


Our treatment of the coloured races arouses 
the ire of Mrs. Annie Hesnnt, .ind in the brilliant 
and eloquent lecture reprinted in the indfan. 
Review she says some scathing but truthful 
things aoeot this complicated problem. 

The difficulty In dealing with these people la 
largely in the fact that the Empire is governed ^ 
by a Parliament that sita at Westminster, and f 
that, of that body, only a few members kiMiw / 
practically anything about the vast Empire they': 
are called upon to govern. Most of them know 
practically nothing beyond the needs of the 
ualiun to which they bclong^somc of (hem 
hardly even as much as that. " Let us," she 
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p1cadi>» take the coloured races ooe by ooe aod 
iry to uoderstaod them. Britain a ^reat 
future before it in that work, if the whole of our 
social system is to be remodelled and reorganised 
on a new basis of human happiness instead of 00 
th<! has»H of struggle. 1 believe we can modify 
the whole social system here in England, as well 
as elsewhere, and that in the future we shall 
build up a number of self-governing Stales, each 
ruling Its own State affairs, and one great Par- 
jjament of the whole Empire, in which every 
nmntry in the Empire will be represented, its 
voice heard, its wisdom brought to the guiding 
of the whole. That is what 1 believe our Empire 
will be in the future; and in order that it may 
l>e so, we must first of all set our house in 
order Itcre at home. We must substitute com¬ 
fort, happiness, and scrgriiy for the horrible 
unrest which is eating Ihc heart out of England 
Ur-dny. And thus, with the help of our Cokmies 
and the help of the Indian Empire*, we shall Ih* 
able to make our community one in which 
wisdom and character will rule. In that Im¬ 
perial Parliament there will 1 h* found the wisest, 
the best, the noblesi, and the most «;lf-s;icrU 
ficing; and these are not to Ih* found only 
among the white race. The coloured races will 
send I heir best also to Rrii.*ijn's Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment, and wi* shnil find that they, too, are no 
whit behind the children of the English Mother¬ 
land.*' 


CALIFORNIA—AND JAPAN. 

I'liu Orifiutiif Rcvieip omiains an outspoken 
lender on the qucslam which is causing so much 
concern on the Pacific i^MSt : — 

‘I'N* .'Ivrtki ((tie •* Sim **), tin* livkfinj* 

k indc{K*iident iwus|ut|ti'r tif Ja|ian, in a riX'vnl 
ediUirJul In which k iIIm'usscs llw newesj 
of rcrlJim in ('alir<rnia U» make tkif State 

ridicukms, stml, mid r/jiudd r.ol ha:'i >ni«f1‘his 
antl-Jupum'!4e agilnliim will lirqireM us with a kism 
84)i>se <>1 humilulli<41 which will nx)uire nmiiv rcors 
h> cITiicc. AnicnVuij.' must lx* prepared fi»r a ns»l 
roi'e|iti<H) wlicn they ronic tii J^qinn as Unirisls nr 
settlors." Whsil non^'O^v! 'Hir* Japnni«e are 
neitluT ehiklron iiur fools, (he 45iihi very wrril 
knows. Bi«:aus(' some |Ksiple In California att«4n|it 
to fk» a stupid thing the rrallv sensible Japanese tv ill 
certainly not uuulato thein eilher dinstSy or in- 
dirmriy. Sttne .Americans regard this California 
ugitniion wrilh disgust. There enn he no diHibt thei 
sane Jnpanr^ do also, and have an equal iompre- 
hension of the underlymg motive, The ColiforiMa 
legIsUturc may pass the Rill objeeted tu, and 
fkiverncr Johnson ntsy sign it, but the Supreme 
Court will have the la« ny. By this time Japan 
should iiiHlerA^ind that outbreaks of demagogy in 
Sacranu'ato agiimst her siibiects nre not to kw taken 
tragirall}. 1*h:it is (he sum and substance of the 
ma(t(*r. and tlw surely should recognise (hat 

there in mo tragedy in It at all^oly farce. 


AN IMPERIAL DANGER. 

The Fortnightly Hovigw gives the place'of 
honour 10 a clear exposition, by Archibald 
Hurd, of the causes making for ** The Racial 
War in the Pacific.’* The writer leans a little 
luo much on the evidence of Mr. Vrooman, who 
bears testimony to the acuteness of the problem 
as it affects British Columbia, for the Issue will 
show (hat the conflict will react every civilised 
State in the world. Mr. Hurd deals with the 
growing conviction of the Colonies that their 
interests are not fully protected by our Navy, 
and shows its fallacy :— 

Because Canada may nut so frequently Me obso¬ 
lescent little ships passing in and <»ut of Iht Atlantic 
and Pacific pnr:i, because there arc fewer " bu^ 
traps *' rrulsing among the Parific islands, tlw 
Donunlonk arc not lev, but far better defended than 
they have ever been before. Against die potentb 1 
enemy—thousands of miles away frrmi them^there 
is arrayed a force overwhelmingly strpng, containing 
its ships and preventing them obtaining that free¬ 
dom of the seas which would enable them to 
interfere with an) interests of the IVvminions. 

We have the UKual diatribe directed against 
the Home Government, which may or may noi 
justified 

Ihe growing peril to Imperial unity nrjK*s frotu 
the fact that [Owning Street is endeavouring to 
ignore the eaislenre of Imperial problems. It is 
not sufficient to r^h-pouh ihc fears of these white 
l^onplcs and to point to the Angirvjapanese AUlanre 
and thr ixmirul of the British Govern meat over 
IrKlian emigration. Rritish Ministers ewe it to 
I him wives and to the Empire to endeavour to study 
the ]>rul>Iems of the Empire from every pi»iin of view. 
'Ihcy are not fulfilling the whole purpose of British 
.sinlexmanship when they appoint a Sub-CommiCtee 
i>f the Committee of Imperial Defence to consider 
ih<* possibility of the British Isles being invaded by 
5,01)0, 10,000, or even 70,000 men. 

Ute firoblcm which transcends all otlier problems 
is whether it is |>o«sUile for on enemv to invade and 
ixmimand (he sea frontiers which link together the 
various sections of the Empire. 1 *be Government 
inav cunrlude, on the highest expert authority, that 
(he heart of the Empire is safe from an invader, and 
yet leave the Dominions still assailed by fears as to 
(heir position in case of attack. It Is not nervous 
ness of Invasion on the part of somv sections of the 
people of the British Isles which is shaping the 
future of (he Empire, but the feelings of (be 
" white " Dominions oversea. This is the aspect of 
Imperialism which is being ignored, but It is the 
aspect which is determining the thought of tbe 
oversea States and fariiioning their policy; yet 
British slateamcn remain dumb. 

The Goocluskm to be drawn is that the 
United States, faced with tbe same peri), is 
likely to offer more fitting protection (ban 
Britain, immersed lo so many cross^rrenta of 
international responsibility. 



Leading AnticLEs in the Reviews. 



AVIATION AND PROGRESS. 

In the mid-May number of La Revue there U 
the Brat part of a symposium* edited by M. 
Maurice Wolff and M. Henri Reg&ault» on 
Aviation and the Humanity of Tc^morrow. 

The questions to be replied to were: (i) Do 
you think aviation will serve b> advance 
humanity* or do you think that the conquest of 
the air may in certain cases become a dan^r to 
civilisation? and (a) Do you think aerial sport 
will develop the qualities of ener^ at the ex¬ 
pense of sensibility, or, exalting in the human 
being all the higltest faculties, will it make men 
accessible to ih« most elevnied sentiments of 
which perfected human nature is capable? In 


the character of a man. The most impatient 
becomes gentle and patient, and rhe sentimenta 
are purlBed. It is, In fact, the best school of \ 
philosophy, a philo^phy of a high and strong 
order. 


THE TRADE IN ARMAMENTS. 

There can be hi tic question that the exposure 
of the armour-ring in ilemuiny will have i 
due effect in all countries whit'h support the 
ever-increasing weight of competition in arms. 

In the Contemporary RevU"w J. h'lschcr Wil¬ 
liams makes the sensible suggestion that the 
manufacture of all war material should be the 
sole concern of the Slate. The writer suggests 


THB ANTI.A1KSH1P GUN. 


b9 Ptrmttwiom of tkr of " Urunty's N^t/ AmtUttVi 


the present issue of La Revue we have the 
replies of a number of aviators. 

Mr. Ernest Archdeacon believes that all 
scientific prt^ess, whatever it be, must help 
forward the march of humanity, and that the 
conquest of the air will be one of the most 
effective agents in bringing about the complete 
Idteipretatxon of nations and universal peace, 
which is a consequence of it. 

Several other aviators agree that the aero* 
plane may become a formidable engine of war, 
but the evil brings with it its own remedy, and 
the devastating power of the aeropbne may 
oiaVe It g powenul auxiliary in the cause of 
peace. M. Santos-Dumont is of opiotoo it will 
soon make war impossible. M. Jules VMriaes 
says the practice of aviation completely modifies 


that tite present firms should be bought out and 
private enteq>nsc eliTnin.iied, and concludes i—> 
No Government would build ships for another 
Government. Ambassadors need not compete for 
orders.*' Thus ever)' inieriiaiumul unk would have 
the charge and responsibility of the equipment of lu 
own arm amen IS. und clev^ snlesinw) would no 
longer dcflly forci* on Ihc yuuogur civiUsationj 
articles whkh are only thought to be ntxeseaiim 
because they have been alrt*ady bought by a neigtw 
hour. In fact, the business of the Stale would be 
under State control, and a nation would no more 
think of buying ships from abroad than we now think 
of buying soldiers or sailors. The world would live 
in a dearer and cleaner International atmosphere; 
and its wars and preparations for wars would at any 
rwte be determine what appestred to be nationd 
necessities without the intervention of the motives 
and the agencies of private advantage. 
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IKE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


PEACE OR CIVIL WAR ? 

With this startling query Sir Heory Blake 
examines the present position of affairs in Ire¬ 
land. This article in the NintUenth CMury, 
together with others in current periodicals. 
S^ms to indicate something like a concerted 
rearguard action, and is only in accordance with 
anticipation, for it is hardly possible for the 
.-pATty of ascendancy to yield the last ditch of 
their long-standing privileges without at least 
the threat of a 6ghi. One would realty think 
thst the gift of self-government to Ireland was 
the intro^ctioA of anarchy instead of an attempt 
^to end the long chapter of misgovern men t which 
England's unhai^y record in her dealing with 
K'ber Sister Isle. 

V, Sir Henry present us with a rough sketch of 
vwhat may happen 

i : Now lot us consider the aiiuation with which Grmt 
ntay be confronted during the coming year. 
^The Proteutant population, grim ond deterenined. 
{'drilled and ready, and prepared to shed Ihev Moud 
Mf needs be lit defence ^ whiM they consider a sacred 
tfCauve, eiliing upon Proti^ant England and Scot- 
^nd to come lo their eiJ, and the Ornngc kxlgtv 
Vaounding t)K: locain and urgently calling upon thnir 
SVethreti nil o>cr tlw world 4o answer ihcir uppeot; 
>'»hfle the Koirum Cailadics of Ulster arm for their 
Fown proUttKKi, and the Oovernnwvtt vonsklcvs 
^vWhctbw an army shall be lo coerce with fire and 
^iword u Protf* 4 anl ]x>pu 1 .TLion osaembh'd ur>di»r tlw 
folds of tlM* Union Jack to resist furublc expulsion 
hom the UnitctI Kingdom. 

This is surely enough to stagger humanily. 
^but. in addition, w*e are threatened with the in- 
. taiioA of outraged Orangemen from Canada and 
i'the United States :— 

o And whot about Canada, in which there are. 1 am 
^informed. alHMil 3,000 Orange Lodges? Or the 
Si:acs of America, in which 3,700 Orange 
^Lodges cxiM. wHh an average membership of eighty? 
^ WfH they ciidoavcwf to answer an Orange call ? The 
s answer to ilwsc <|iiciiiion.s Is of vital importance to 
^ the stability and preaUge of the Empire, and it is wdl 
V^o remember lluii I Ik* present reatralnt of the Orange¬ 
men and Unkxwsts of the North is due to the guid- 
.log influunce of leaders wlv> have sotemnly declared 
, ^nd repealed at the opening of tWs WilfowfMd 
^ Drill Hall—ihnt if ibe time should come when un- 

< happily the UMermen luu.M «i»9citiblv with aims ■! 
^:lh^r hands, iMy will be there to command and lead 
'them. 

It is, indeed, prerty kettle of fish. Mean- 
^ time, what are the lenders <if •^ligion doing to 
j^4npderaic this .smouldering' fire of hate and all 
'^oacha til able ness? 


CONSERVATION OF FUR SEALS. 

RcsSiA, England, Japan and America have 
agreed to suspend seali^ in the open sea for 
fifteen years and sealing on land for five years. 
The need for this close season is explained in the 
May North' American RevieTb by George 
Archibald CUrk 

Pelagic seaKng proved v9y destructive to the bvd. 
It respected neither sex nor condition of the animals 
found, and the catch fell prlndpally upon the gmvid 
and nur«ng femaW, the latter taken upon the 
summer feeding-grounds in Bering Sea; for when 
the migration route of the seals had been covered 
the mlers entcrad Bering Sea and lay in wait for 
the mother seals as they vieited the fishing-banks 
one or two hundred mtltf distant from the Islands 
for (be purpose of feeing. As a resuk of the death 
of the mother the dependM young starved to death 
on the rookcnca. In the fall of sixteen 

thousand fur-seal pupa died of starvation on tho 
rookeries of $t. Paul and St. George laUnds. 

WANTOtf SUUOJITIfU 

As iJclagic sealing developed (lirough the in¬ 
creasing number of ships, its catch grew from S,ooo 
iH thr b^inning to a maximum of 140,000 in 1894; 
but this could not last, and with the declining herd 
the pelagic catch also began to dcclkie. In the 
season of 1911, the last of the industry, the catch 
numbered about sj.ooo 8ktn». From ilw known 
ca(ch of the sealing fleets and from conservative uti- 
males as 10 animals killed but nut recovered, it is 
upporeM (hat more than a million breeding fcm.ile 
fur seals und 0 Nke number of unborn and de¬ 
pendent young wore destroyed during the thirty odd 
years the pdaf^c industry has been in operation. 
l*hc result is the depicted condition in which we 
find the herd today. Our best informalicn places 
ihc number of anunals in the herd at the time 
we took it over from Russia in 1867 at between two 
and three millions. U numbers to-day about 
215,000. 



W€$tmiHMttr (taMlN.] 

MiOleris* ead tbs Pesple. 




I roff/Aff 


DIVIDING THR SPOILS. 

Tb» ccnclo«i«A of tlM Wor tovolfoo t2»o A Diet is aew diflicultiot. 


THE SERVIAN POINT OF VIEW. 

In the interesting' Aeries of articles io the 
Correspondani on the Consequences of the War 
in the Bnlkans, Professor j. Piritch voices the 
Servian point of view in the number for 
May loth. 


SBPVJA AND BULGARIA. 


A real federation of the Balkans is imposs^le, 
the writer explains, but the Servian Radicals 
were of opinion that a Serbo-Bulgarian union 
would realise the threefold purpose of preserva* 
tion of the Slav race in the Balkans, indepen* 
dence towards the Germans, and the safe¬ 
guarding the Balkan denncracy. But they were 
in a great measure deceived as to the strength 
of Austria, who has now proved herself strong 
enough to keep Servia from the Adriatic and out 
of Albania. As matters stand, Servians non* 
success in the Albanian question makes her 
vention with Bulgaria still more harmful than at 


against It. The policy of the Conservatives and^ 
Naiionalists in Servia, on the other hand, starts, 
not from the point of view of the conflict 
races, but from the point of view of the conflict*^ 
of nationalities. Servia has not yet .ittained her^ 
national aims. To neglect the national principle 
to organise the conflict between the Slavs of th^; 
Balkans and the Germans would be for th«’^ 
Servian nationality to run very serious risks'..^ 
In fact, a political union between Servia and' 
Bulgarin would not only change the Servian into 
a Serbc^Bulgarian nationality, but such a union 
would result in the total loss of Che ServUd* 
nationality. Servia would then be no longer itp 
free as she is when independent, and, morcovcTv , 
the superiority in numbers of the Bulgarians ^! 
would make absorption of the Servians compara- 
lively easy. * 


WHAT SBRVIA SHOfri.D DO. 


It is now the duty of the .Allies to separate 


ntnivLEs in the kevtews. 

THE UNEASY CONTINENT. 
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from whae was common to all of th em n amely, 
ihe liberation of the Christians from Turiclsb 
rule—for what belongs partlculariy to each. 
Scrvia*s Interests consist in safeguarding the 
ethnogrspNc indlvkluality of the Servian people 
and uniting them in one State, so that Servia 
may show all her vitality and power, play her 
own part in the world, and create a pU» for 
herself among the nations. From the purely 
Servian point of view, the nnti-RndicaU would 
. not hesitate to seek support from Austria, should 
the defence of Servians particular interests re* 
quire it. The danger of the German Drang 
nach Osten, if the possibility of territorial expan* 
lion in the Balkans is what is understood hy it, 
exjiti only in the imagination. Speaking from 
the ethnographic point of view, one might 
•odner speak of a Slav Drang nach Westen. 
This danger of a German Drang nach Osten 
being a peril for the Slavs of the Balkans is 
suggested by the Rus.sbns, for it is to the 
iaterest of Russia for rl)e Slavs of the Balkans 
to unite ag.*iinst the Germ.ins. In Ihe present 
state of inU!rnaiHinal relations, no State can re* 
maih quite independent. For Servln the choice 
lies between ^ing dependent to a certain 
degree on the Germ.*ins .ind existing as Servians, 
or being quite independr'nt of the Germans but 
ceasing to exist as Servinns. The policy to¬ 
wards Austria to winch Russia is inciting the 
Servians )s of a nature which might provoke an 
attack on the part of Austria, and it is not at all 
certain that Russia would come to the aid of 
Servla. 

As to Bulgaria, she has no Kruples; she 
directs Servian aspirations against Austria, and 
at the same time maintains intimate friendly 
relations with Austria, and even, it is said, a 
political entente. Present events are at last 
beginning to open the eyes of the Servian Kadi* 
cals; and perhaps the Servinns will yet adopt 
the sane Servian idea, an idea, which by 
enlenlfr and combinations with the State where 
Uwre are already more than four millions of 
Servians compatriots, is bound to cod in (he 
realisation of the national ideal—in other words, 
In the formation of a Greater Servia, serving the 
cause of peace and civilisation under the rdginu 
best adapted to these ends. 


THE FRANCO-GERMAN 
QUESTION. 

Wiu. there be war? This question, writes 
M. Pierre Albin in the first May number of the 
Retma de Paris, Is. in present circumstances, a 
familiar and anxious one to the majority of the 
French people. Ry way of reply the diplomatist 
amlles and ss^ii nothing. 


However much France may be disposed to be 
and to remain peaceful, there are occasions when 
it may* not be possible to avmd war. With 
Germany, France desires to remain on good 
terms, peaceful, courteous, and of “high 
loyalty." But this by no means eliminates all 
profound causes of conDice. Although France 
no longer raises the question of Altace-lorraioe, 
that question raises itself against the will of the 
Governments. A proof that profound possible 
causes of war exist is that there is no proper 
treaty of arbitration between France and Ger¬ 
many. It is not only questions touching the 
honour and the essential interests of the two 
countries which are reserved for the sovereign 
apprecmtioii of their Governments; there are 
also the differences which may be born of the 
" interpretation of existing treaties between the 
two Parties." Violence may be forgotten, but 
France still suffers from mutilation, physical nnd 
moral; the loss of AIsace*Lorraine has destroyed 
(he Inrernnl physiological equilibrium of France. 

mepaatNCBS of tsmpskauint. 

On (he other hand, the Constitution of the 
German Empire nnd the military successes of 
which it is born h.as given German opinion an 
exaggerated notion, intolerable to France, of 
the fdU of Germany in Europe. The difference 
between the menialities of the two nations is 
not sufficiently taken into account by politidans, 
but it Is a difference which makes geographical 
contiguity pariicutarly dangerous. It would be 
impossible to limit the risks of a Franco-German 
war by a Franco-German Entente. The con¬ 
clusion is (hat the two countries must persist in 
(heir mutual reserve. France renounces nothing, 
but expects the reparation due to her. She is 
peaceful and will never attack Germany. The 
question of questions, therefore, is: Will 
Germany attack France? 

WILL GERUAKV HAKE WAX? 

Germany has every need of peace in Europe, 
not only to consolidate her international position 
but to assimilate'the particularist elements by 
which she is surroun^l—Alsace-Lorrainers in 
the West, Danes In the North, Poles in the East, 
and CatlMlicB In the South. New territories 
would only create new difficulties without bring¬ 
ing appreciable elements of strength. Vet, after 
all, these things are only relatively true. 
Matters have changed somewhat In the last 
twenty years. The effects of German develop¬ 
ment and the desire for expansion have already 
begun to weigh heavily on Franco-German rela¬ 
tions even in Europe, so that new ambitions 
arising out of new needs may create oew 
motives, and conffkls may result 



lEABmc Articles in the Reviews. 


A $erj<fbB problem t% tbe number of Germniie 
in France. In Paris alone there are 150,000. 
What would happen should France adopt, with 
regard to Germans, in her frontier regions police 
measures analogous to thoee which the Entire 
has frei^uently adopted towards the French in the 
annexed provinces? Everyone knows that Ger¬ 
many does not produce all the minerals she re¬ 
quires, and that at a not very distant date she 
will probably have exhausted her own supply. 
Several parts of France are capable of assuring 
for almost an unlimited period all that Germany 
needs for her industries, one of the richest being 
in Meurthe-et-Mosellc, where numerous German 
industries have already acquired concessions. 
Of course, the new risks created by German 
expansion must not be exaggerated. At the 
same time, it must be borne in mind that while 
Germany is continuing to develop her powers of 
production and expansion, the birth-rate in 
France is decreasing. 



jM»t igt BUUfr.) Ca*f1 

Picture for the JuMIm Bsbihitloa. 

Cavalry ebar|c on an laaBiiary cMiny, IWitb rvtaranca to 
tbc Crown PH occ* • last boM.) 


GUELPHS AND HOHENZOLLERNS. 

In the Correspondent there is an artick by Mr. 
William Miuiir on the Guelph Question, d 
propos of tbe marriage of Princess Luise of 
Prussia. 

The writer s.nys that the marriage is purdy 
political in char4icter; it ts a romance In whi^ 
love is not spoken of at all. The Kaiser has long 
desired to e^ect a reoonciHation with the House 
of Guelph, and on several occasioos has made 
advances to the Duke of Cumberland. By 
marrying Augusta Victm'ia of Schleswig-Hc^- 
steln In 1881 Kaiser silenced tbe claims of 
the Aiigustenburgs, and in the case of the 
Gudphs he is repeating the operation which suc¬ 
ceed^ so well tUrty-two years ago. The oon- 
ditions are very dissimilar, however, and it is 
not sure that the marriage Princess Victoria 
Luiae to Prioee Ernest Augustus, son of tbe 
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Duke of Cumberland, will bring about a real 
reconciliation of tbe two families. Hitherto the 
Duke of Cumberland has avimled inteitx^urse 
wth the Kaiser, and the instruct iuns he gave on 
February 12th to his partisans sIkiw no trace of 
renunegation of his claim}*. If any political con* 
oesdons arc 10 be m;i(le, tlKw should tmdoubtedfy 
be made by Prussia. 

Prince Ernest Augustus, the only heir of the 
Duke of Cumberland, has taken tbe oath of 
fidelity to (he King of Prussia, an net which 
implies the renutM'intitMi of Hanover, nlrt'ady 
proposed in 1906. In any case, tim chief argu¬ 
ment of the Governmont of Berlin against (he 
admission of a GuHph in Brunswick will lose 
.all Its value when the Prince liccontes a member 
of tbo H^kenzollcrn family. Prussia feared that 
(he presence of Prince Ernest Augustus on the 
llirone of Prunsuick might give a new impulse 
to the aglratioA in Hanover. 


THE PRISONS OF PORTUGAL. 

In the Positivist Jieviett S. II. Swiimcy, in an 
article on Portugal Rt vlsItH, repeals his refute- 
I kin of the charges brought against the Portu¬ 
guese Prisons by Adeline Duchess of Hedford. 
In the IJmciro, the prison for (hose awaiting 
trial and for (hose sendng siwirt, venieiu es ; — 

There was )ust this lo be wsd In bimport of the 
.in*u sat ions. Tlic hull ding is old, .and tlicrefore has 
a dinitjm'Kft which might be mUlaken for dirt; it had 
not been built for a prison; it was overcrowded, 
though Ibis overcrowding as the trials continued was 
rapidly diminishing. There were allegaflons ihu 
under a former Governor the discipline wax unneeef- 
sarily harsh. Pul the dingine«s was not dtrllnesa. 
Every place seemed rkan. The (cmiwary over- 
crowding couk) only have been relieved by removing 
the prisoner* from the plnrc where they were to be 
tried and where they h.-id ihe he*t opportunities for 
obtaining legal advice. A new Governor had been 
installed. 

As to Ihe Penitenc(aria, it was spotfcs.sly 
clean—a model pri.scm of its kind, and a serios 
reforms have mitigated the extreme isolation 
which was its chief characterUric 1— 

I had not been very long in either of these prlsoRS 
before 1 began to see that not only must tney be 
acquitted of (he charges brought against them, but 
that they were In m.iny rwpects superior to our 
prisms here, that ihere wa.* more liberty la the 
LImoeiro, while in the Peniteneiaria tbe prlsonsfi 
couM receive presents of fruit, tobacco, ana flowers, 
coUM have plwtographs in (heir cells, had no plank 
bods at any time, and no corpor a l punishment. 

The real purpose of the outcry was to induce 
our Government to intcrf« In the internal affairs 
of Portugal, and so diecredit the present Go^n- 
(Mt of Portugal with the people of this country. 
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THE CHANGING EAST. 


"THE WHITE PERIL." 

Wk have received ihe anniver&ar^ number uf 
the Japan Magazine, and find it u most excel¬ 
lent production, equalling in interest many oC 
its older rivals. Tlie ouuundlng feature is an 
. oitictc under the nbove title by Professor 
Ry utnro Nagoi, of Wased«i Uni verity, llicrc 
is no beuiint' about the bush, and the Professor 
turns the tables wltl) a vengeance 

The extent of territory taken by the white races in 
this way Uuriny the nineteenth century totals neerly 
10,000,000 square miles, embracing a populatfrxi 
. about >35.000,000. And it will be seen that evvn 
within the comparatively short sjkscr of time since 
i860 the while races have tnkon nearly 10,000.000 
square miles of land and enforced their rule over 
many mill I one of the darker skinned races! 

In the face of all this we have been treated by the 
' white races in recent years to tracts, treatises and 

* riewfpapc r urtiiir« galore on what they are pleased 
' to call *' The Yellow Peril.'* Surely, in comparison 
» with the white raises, there is no indirntion of any 

peril of yellow aggression, at least. 

The writer proceeds to give a list of the 
L crimes of civilised Europeans against native 
\ races In nl) purls of the world, :iruJ dr:tw« atterv* 

^ lion to the restrictions against Chinese and 
Japanese immigration at present operating in 
; British Colonies, nnd says, with some show of 
reason;— 

Now from the point of view of the yellow races 
p all this seems most arrogant and unfair. To seize 
^ tbe greater part of the earth and refuse to share it 
I'with the races who are hardly pressed for territorial 
4. space at home, even when the privilege is highly 
' paid for by hard labour, is so manifestly unjust that 

* It cannot continue. 

As nations the yellow people have never waged 
r war of any kind on the white races, r»or in any 
manner provoked them to jealousy or resentment. 

> When we fight, it is always in self^fence. The 
white races preach to us, Peace, peace,*' and the 
futility and waste of armamental expandoa; wblk 
' all the time they are expending vast sums on armies 
and navies, and enforcing discrimlnatloo against us. 
Now, if tbe white races truly love peace, aad wish 
to deserve tbe name of Christian nations, they will 
practise what they preach, and will soon restore to 
us the righu so long withheld. They will rise to 
the generosity of welcoming our citizens among 
them as heartily as we do thetrs amongst ua. To 
cry ** Peace, peace,’* without rendering us justfoe, is 
surely the bolloweet of hypocrisy. Any suggesHon 
thst we must forever be content to remein inferior 
races will not abide. Such eo attitude Is ebsolutdy 
inconsistent with our honour as a nation and our 
sovereign rights as Independent States. We thera- 
fore appeal to the while races to put aside thdr rac*' 
*grs)udlfs and meet us on equal terms la brotbsrty 
eo>4psriit]on. This will convwee us of their slocerity 
more quieklf then a thousand procUmaHons of 


peace and goodwill, while denying us sympathy and 
fair play. Words and attitudes without charity are 
** as a sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” 


THE NEW EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM OF CHINA. 

Ex-PResioevT P. W. Kuo, of the Chinese 
Students' AUiooce in America, regards things 
in China as bop^ul from tbe educational point 
of view. In this, as Id the other progiessive 
movements, lack of money is a serious draw¬ 
back. 

With the reorgarasatioD of the Ministry, he 
states in the liducaihnal Review, there has taken 
place a change in the educational system itself. 
In tbe course of a few months the Ministry drew 
up one after another four different schemes. The 
Anal ow, which was submitted to the Central 
Educational Conference for discussion, provides 
the following Primary elemenUry school, four 
years, ngeso--^; higher elementary school, three 
years, ages 10—is; middle school, four years, 
ages 13—16; college preparatory, three years, 
ages 17—19; .ind college proper, three or four 
years, according to tbe iwturc of the course, 
ages or ^3. It also provides two types 

of normal schools—the normal school with a 
course of four years and one year of preparatory 
course, ages 13—17: and the higher normal, 
living a course of three years and one year of 
prq>aratory course, ages 17 -20. Two kinds of 
industrial schools are also specified, each having 
a course of three years, ages 10—12 and 13—15. 
The scheme given received the endorsement 
of the Ccniral Educatk>nal AssodatioD, with 
the exception of the odl^c preparatory 
course, which the conference urged to have 
shortened from three years to one year. For ofie 
*'«soo or another this recommendation of the 
c^erence was not accepted, and the plan as 
given above has since been officially made the 
new educational scheme for the Republic. 


THE MENACE OP PAN-ISLAMISM. 

Broadly speaking, Pan-Islamlsm is the idea 
of uniting all the followers o( Mohammed. But 
for what purpose? By what means? Before 
these questions the dream of unity at once 
breaks down, Albert Edwards has collected a 
mass of first-hand information on the subject, 
and his contributioD to the North American 
Review will arouse serious thoughts. 

TTiere are three distinct and mutually bosclle 
elea>ent5 in the Pan-lslamic movement, the 
'* Old Guard,” tbe '* Europeanised ” Moham¬ 
medans, and tbe sectioo which unquestionably 
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owes its popularity to the Widespread belief that 
it is making: practical preparations for the Holy 
War j— 

From the point of view of immediate politics the 
Cdonial administrators of North Africa and.India 
are most inter^ted in tins last section of Pan- 
Islamists, who are not only talking about a militziiu 
rebtrch of Mohammedanism, but ttrt also actively 
prepanng for k. But k is very hard to get credible 
information. The only sia% fact is that no inAdat 
knows with any certainty whuc is happening. l*he 
French in North Africa are divkh'd into two campN, 
those who bdieve that n Holy War is a aermus and 
imminent menace and those who stofF at the hJco. 
The subject is taboo in the miliiary clubs, beaitur 
It almost always precipiisccs :i quarrel. The 
"believers'* call the " scoffrrs *' "blind fools." 
and are answered by the epkhrt " tinvirous." My 
personal expcriciKe leads me to believe ihai thr 
majority of the French who have lived long enough 
in the country to kjiow the language do not scoff. 
Th^ may not lose sleep over the spectre, they may 
not—very few do—bdieve that Pan.fslami^ will 
lrium; 4 iantly drive the French hag from Africa, bM 
they do not scoff at the possibilily of serious 
(rouble. 

There is the Kima difference of o(>inion ainotig thr 
English ofTiucrs and udminiimtorK in Egypt, but 
the quustjcrt is not so bitt<*r among them. Ihdr 
unquestioning failh in " AnglcKSaxon luck " keeps 
I hem from worrying. " Wr pul down the Sep<^ relN*l- 
lion in India," one of ihtwi told mr, '* we smashed 
the Mahdi, ond we can do it again." But th^ 
reconquest of India was a horribly eapcndve tMng. 
and Gordon was not the onlv Englishman whose 
life was lost before they smasned the Mahdi. But 
the English are so used to living on the edge of a 
volcano that they have lost the habit of worry. 


THE LAND OF SPLENDOUR. 

TiiB Maharaja of Mysore is a potentate who 
combines the magnificence of the East with the 
progress of the Went. Saint Nihal Singh 
picturea the splendours of his rule in a coAtri* 
bution to the June number of the London 
Magosins. 

On the occaaioo of the Maharaja’s birthday, 
about a week following his marriage, in 1900, to 
the twelve^year^kd daughter of the Rana Saheb 
of Vaaa, the city of Mysore, Iqvishly decorated 
with gay-hued flags and bunting, bathed under a 
soft flood of light, resembling a dream dty, wit¬ 
nessed a wondrous triumphal procession. It was 
headed by two gaily decorated camels and ei^t 
elephants, widi fantastically painted faces and 
jingling ornaments, bearing superb howdahs on 
their backs. 

There followed detachments of nauve regr 
ments, both cavalry and Infantry, brass bantU, 
drum and fife bands, and native bands, torch- 
bearers, and nauteh girls. 

Ip the middle of the procession walked an 


enormous elephant with gilded tusks, wearir^ a 
garland of flowers around his huge neck, a heavy 
gold flap falling over his forehead and trunk, 
gold anklets, gold ornamenu on his tail, and a 
beautiful sadd]e<loth of gold tissue; while 
jewelled gold chains hung dow'n from his bead to 
his feet. On his back be bore a howdah of solid 
gold, covered with a canopy of the same predcus 
metal, in which sat the Maharaja and the 
Maharani, both aflame with jewels, that scintil¬ 
lated all the more radiantly in the flare the 
red, green, and blue lights whose rays were 
thrown in a never-cnchng stream upon thdr 
persons as (he procession wended its u ay through 
the streets of the city. 

Behind (heir Highnesses, on another elcpliant, 
in a gold howdah only slightly inferior to that 
of the ruler, rode his younger sister and fier 
bridegroom. Four more sets of nauteh girls 
followed, each with its own band, and singing 
its own songs, irrespective of the others. The 
processkm end^ with two elephants, a body of 
foot soldiers, and a conip.my of Lancers. 


THE CAUSE OF MUSLIM 
DEGENERATION. 

Musai.mans sliould try to mould their lives 
with Ihe noble example of the Prophet of Islam 
as their only nx»dtl, and in all new things which 
they adopt they siwuld judiciously act up(»n the 
well-known Arabic adage, " Take what is good 
and reject what is bad." In the opinion of 
Professor Femzuddin Murad, R.A., M.Sc., as 
expressed through the Indian j^eviow, this is the 
only remedy for the ruin which is overtaking his 
countrymen. 

It Is a pity that the Musalmans of India, in 
common with the Musalmans of some other 
Islamic countries, are following a suicidal i^icy 
of giving up their time-hallowed and religiously* 
sanctioned habits, and adopting in their stead 
the manners of foreign nations. They do not 
think that they should not only think of tcHlay, 
but they should obey the dictates o( wisdom in 
looking forward for t<^monxfw nlsa 

For certain imaginary benefits they have taken 
Europe as their n^el, and, what is really bad, 
they are following the evils of their strange 
models slavishly and are extremely slow in 
ad<^ttng its really good points. The educated 
and advanced party of the Indian Musalmans Is 
more to blame in this respect, since instead of 
vying with Europe in cultivating (be sciences, 
and instead of learning the correct solution of 
the problem of national decadence, whidi were 
two of the more prominent uses for which they 
could have utilised their modem education and 
civilisation, they are fritting their energies In 
learning the vain Injurious trivialities of fashion. 
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TOWARDS THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH. 


TOWNS WHICH TEACH THE 

NATION. 

Bkadpord is the reformer's Mecca. It has dk- 
tin^ished hsdf by its treaUneM of school 
children, who are fed, medically attended, and 
specially schooled if needs be. Deterioration has 
Iwen checked, and this enterprising town is 
setting' the country no example in rearing the 
men and women o^ tt^morrow. In his account 
ol the work being done, written for the l^ndf>n 
Magatine, Harry Hoswick says:— 

UaA!.S KOK 

From Che latest return of the Bnidford B<hiratk>n 
Committee 1 find that for the year ending March. 
1913, the number of dinners provkM was 437 < 7 ^* 
hroakfastfl 1x0,527- a tocn! of 648,296 fr«e imsals- 
1'he total numlKT uf individual children who re¬ 
ceived men Is free was 3,634. Thr total mt per 
moot works out ot (food only) t*aid.; administration 
only, i*nd.; total s*3sd. 

From the up-iiMlaie kitchens at the Green l^ne 
School#—a moat interesting sight—the children's 
dinners at Brndford are despatched to the various 
nxunlclpal ^liiiing<cnli<» by means of apecial 
munklfuil motor-vans. .Solid. two-course 

mcnls they nrc. too, such as Yorkshire children 
ddicht in, consntmg <»f broths, pies, pudtiings, and 
v«g«able« gnkire, wiilx oi'cnskmally ineat ur fiiii. 

Under school feeing, ipiln In one week, 3 lb. 5 oz.; 
under home feeding, Unn in one week, 1 lb." Such 
were the concrete results ici the ca^ of one child a 
while ago. On another occasion, no siioncr had 0 
selected forty children begun lobe ** fed " than thrv 
started putting on weight in a most astonishing way. 
The average inrremw in weight duung tlie first we^ 
alone was 1 lb. 4 ce. 

MBDICAt XNSFECnOK SSVBS ATTlVDAfrcnS. 

From Dr. Williams's rq>ort on the medical inspee- 
tloo of Bradford school children for the year ending 
December 31 st, 1911, I extract the following:— 

9,560 srholars have undergone a complete medical 
examination during the year. 

3,524 children have be^ examined by the medical 
staff on account of defective viskm. 

The echoed nxirses have examined a further S5.40S 
scholars for any unaatirfsetory condition of the hair, 
clothing, ears, or eyes. 

7,719 cases have been df«U with at the schoc^ 
clink; 5,064 of these actually reedved treatment. 

839 parrs of spectacles were provided. 

285 cases rewived X-ray treatment. 

945 children were examined on account of the in¬ 
fectious dlswises, diphthr^n and scarlet fever. 

1,966 childrer\ Ittve received dental treatment. 

The question will pt^hly be asked: fs it worth 
the trouble? Dorn it pay? Let Dr. WiHlams make 
reply;— 

" The condition of the achool children has vastly 
improved. Running ears, sore eyes, ringworm, and 


verminous coodltioo of the bead and dotfaing have 
become much less common. 

" Infectious diseases are less prevalent. Diphthefis 
has not assumed ^Idemic form for some years hack. 
Scarlet fever has Mlincd steadily for three years. 

" There has been a considerable saving in attend- 
met at school. The X-ray cases alone have smed 
ootf 70,000 afimdances dating the year. Nearly 
30,000 fewer attendances were missed on account of 
3C<irfef fever during 1911 than during iqlo. 

" The fact is illustrated that m^lcal inspection, 
wlwn accompanied by a scheme for trcatmenCi does 
not hnve the elTect of reducing the average attend¬ 
ances, for whilst tl>e number of ohildron on the 
regiwers has diminished, the average attendance has 
increased." 


FROM BROWNING TO OLD AGE 

PENSIONS. 

is the Treasury for June Mr. Frederick 
Rogers continues his interesting Memories, and 
in this number writes of Browning Hall, Old- 
Age Pensions, etc. 

Speaking of Browning, Mr. Rogers says he 
used to startle his literary friends by proclaim- 
jiig dogmatically that the three greatest Eng¬ 
lish poeis were Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Browning. Thoxxgh Browning had not the 
fret.tlom of spirit and spontaneity of life which 
rharacteriscs Shakespeare, he is the equal of 
.^hnkcspcsirein intellectual grasp and firm insight 
mto the qualities of the soul, and in the power 
to scloe and depict the distinctive and vital 
elements in motive and in character. It is the 
form only, not the obscurity, of Browning's 
poetry which repels. Some of his noblest 
thoughts ^re set to barbaric music, but it is a 
Titan that is struggling for speech. 

In i8c)() Mr. Rogers became secretary to the 
commjtteo formed at Browning Hall to bring 
;ibout the establishment of 616 age pensions. 
It is interesting to learn that it was in the time 
of Edward VI. that Bishop Ridley, preaching at 
St. Paul's Cross, propounded the first sch^e 
of <^d age pensions, but we had to wait till the 
reign of Edward VJI. for a national scheme to 
mntcrialise. Mr. Rogers says that in his mis¬ 
sionary work throughout the United Kiogdeen 
he had to put the case for pensioo.s a hundred 
ways. Some audiences required rhetoric, others 
argument and logic. Among bis .strongest 
opponents were the people who already had 
pensions themselves—pr^icenten, soldiers, civil 
servants, and also the thrifty wr^ing man. Mr. 
R^ers's account of his activities in connection 
with the labour world and the Trade Union Con¬ 
gresses occupies a good part of the present 
chapter. 
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YET ANOTHER TAX 1 

Hilajrb Belloc cootinues his srtkJes 

Fiscal Reform ** lo the pages ol (he Bfiluh 
Revievi, and makes a propt^al for *' the estatv 
lishment of a peasantry,’* and, recognising that 
this proposal needs financing, says :— 

The nevi7 peasant class must—ll is an eswntiai * 
be financed with as little admiaturc of usury as 
possible. It will have grossly insuIRcient ca^tal to 
begin with, ft must be not only protected against 
its own ignorance and against its lack oi coition, 
it must ^ encouraged to save and cooperate. It 
must be lent money for really useful work at leas 
than our grat banks would lerul it at to-day. It 
must bo poid interest on its depoiiits higher than 
economic competition of the moment would warrant. 
U must be subsidised, In its beginnings at least, if it 
Is to exist. 

Casting about for sonte new MOiiax* of 
revenue, Mr. Belloc buggests a new t.ax on all 
forms of ** negotiation/’ whether on the Stock 
Exchange or rncc^oourse, and supports the view 
with some show of argument 

To make but one «uggrstlon—what might not be 
brought in by a special stamp od valorem to be 
deducted by the broker upon all differences when 
the speculative cliaracter of the transaction was 
proved upon settlement day by the fact that the 
slock was not taken up and |iaid for in full? It is 
not likely that such nn impost would lessen the 
rapid IV growing volume of these transactions. They 
have mome so thoroughly part of our society that 
a diminution, no matter how desirable, is not to be 
looked for. No character could leas complain of 
subjection to a new tax ihan could the speculator, 
nor IS It (rue that we need take account of loasas 
with profits in this connection. Men lose readily and 
of their own acciird upon ^Change. It Is of their 
free will that (hey commit the folly. In every such 
loss there Is a rorresponding gain to another man; 
let (hat gain be mulcted and you have a source nf 
revenue quite new, very large, and certain to increase 
almost indefinitely. 


THE LEGAL MINIMUM WAGE. 

A STRONG fight against State regulation of 
wages is put up by James Boyle in the Forum. 

He believes that If the woiicers surrender to 
the State the right to fix their wages, they must 
also stand ready to accept conditions which the 
State may lay A)wq as a corollary—compulswy 
arbitration, for instance, as in New Zealand and 
in some of the Australian States. While much 
is to be said in favour of the oonteotion of the 
new school of economists that there is just as 
much reason why the police power*' of the 
State should be invoked to fix a minimum wage 
as to fix hours of labour, sanitary conditions of 
employment, etc., yet there is a difference. The 
wage-ques^n ii subject to an economic law-^ 
that of supply and demand. Granting equality 


of bargaiolng power between employers and 
employeea, thtrt is still the law of supply and 
demand to be reckoned with; tteither side can 
control that law, but that law affects wages. 
Tbe State can absolutely enforce its decrees as 
to the physical conditions and environments of 
labour; but it cannot do that as to wages under 
certain conditions-^ hum an nature would refuse 
to submit to this strait-jacket whenever the 
situaiioo called for the violation of the law. This 
is the case in New Zealand and Australi.i even in 
a period of phenomenally good times; and there 
is a wide feeling that the State regulntion of 
wages in those countries will lireak down when 
bad limes come, as they are bound to come. 
Until these laws show (hat they can stand the 
stress oi adversity ihey must be counted as 
experiments only. 

The cautious, tentative attitude of the British 
Government in enacting minimum wage laws la 
largely owing to (he very gu.irdcd and qualified 
report of Mr. Ernest Aves. the expert it sent to 
Australia and New Ze.iland to study the system 
in operaik>n in those countries. Mr. Aves was 
commendatory in some particulars, but'his final 
judgment Is: " The evidence does not seem to 
justify the conclusion that it would be advan* 
tageous to make the recommend a lions of any 
Special Boards that may be constituted in this 
country legally binding, or that if this power 
were granted it could, with regard to w:jges, be 
effectively exercised." 


A LESSON IN CO-OPERATION. 

The Round Tahlt contains n very interesting 
description of the wonderful pntgruss achieved 
by " 'ITie Grain Growers' Movement in Western 
Canada," and shows the tremendous power 
possessed by any body of citizens animated by 
selMnterest. Faced by the neglect of pc^iticinns 
and the apparently unassailable position of die 
monopolists, they have created nn organisation 
m.aking them inclependent of both :— 

It may he assumed, tlwefore, that a large part of 
the grain trade in Western Canada will bo comrolled 
by a coK>perative organisation of (he farmers thm- 
selves. But the ofTn’ers of Ihe Grain Growers* Grain 
Company, finding that success has followed these 
schemes, decline to confine their attention to (be 
handling of grain. Th^ have bought a large tract 
of timW in British Columbia, from which (bev 
intend (o develop a lumber business with a view to 
defeating (he lumber rombinee, which are admltM 
to operate in the prairie provinces. In Manitoba 
(hey have established a ftour-selling business In 
connection with (heir elevators, and have already 
reduced the price to tbe consumer. They propose to 
extend tbe system gradually to other supplies, ai^ 
it is by DO means improbable that they will enter 

K tbe fiour-milllng bustneas In the near future, 
look forward, also, to establishing ccMperstlve 
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mAnuUL'Corks of ogriculcur*! nuchiiwy, luch'u.the 
LatKxjr Ministry li preparing to build up in Wentm 
Australia, and, if the Government of tbe prairie 
provincee do not create a system of Stale loans, they 
meditate entering upon the mortgage business. 

This is no mean record, but their influence 
decs not stop there, for, as the writer says:— 

There may be many faults to find with tbe Grain 
Grower!, but they must be regarded as the main 
hope of democracy In Canada, and the spear-besd of 
tlw reforming forces whose aspiration ought (o be to 
save Canada from the harrowing txperknoes of her 
southern neighbour at the hands of an organised end 
setfish ctpUalitm. They have a clear idea of the 
goal which they seek, a vait co^raiive agricultural 
community fr^ from the tyraitny of corporuliwi, 
railways, and manufacturers* asscKiationa. enjoying 
contlnuoua prosperity under the British flag, and 
evolving u free, contented yi'omanry us a bock- 
bone for tbe population of the Dominion and a 
saving strength for the British Empire. There cm 
be no greater bulwark for the British connection in 
Western Canada than the establishment of auch a 
co-operative system In pleasing contrast to tbe 
indlvldualistk scramble of tho United Suies. Us 
founders and sponsors would be the [sst people to 
sanction its absorption in that scramble by any 
scheme of political anneaalion. )t will always be 
poeslble to criticise the manners and methods of the 
Grain Growers, but true friends of the Empire ought 
to wish them well. 


SOCIALISM AND THE STATE. 

JuiJtf Rochb, Deputy, former French Mloisier 
o( Commerce, condemns Sute Socialism in the 
North Am'ttkan Review. He says that, at 
bottom, Socialism is especially a philosopbkal 
doctrixie, almost a sort of religion. It believes 
and teaches that the inequality of conditions 
among men arises from law's emanaung from 
Goversuneots; that the State can create riches 
and regulate at Us will the distribution of these 
riches; that capital is the enemy of labour; that 
development of the capitalistic order is resp<m* 
sible for the working class; that, in a word, all 
the evils, or nearly all, from which mankind 
suflers are produced by *'aobcty,’* and that It 
depends upon the legislator to reorganise this 
society arbitrarily, in accordance with a new 
plan in which tbe State will be all and tbe indi¬ 
vidual nothing, when universal felicity will 
reign. 

But observation shows us that nearly all the 
progress which has improved the material lot of 
man is due to individual effort, and very rarely 
to any intervention the State; quite the con* 
trary. We have seen that (bese efforts were 
often combated sod retarded by the State. How 
mgny arc the scientific discoveries whose authors 
were nt first officially condemned? The long 


list may be said to bdgln with Philotaus and 
Aristarchus of Samoa, who lived more than two 
thousand years before Galileo, and both of whom 
were exiled for having taught that the earth 
turned on its own axis and revolved around the 
sun. State aciioD never, or almost never, ap* 
pears as a creator of progress, The contrary Is 
true. Progress is the work of tbe individual. 
But State action is eminently salutary and 
fecund In an indirect fashion when it comes for* 
ward as a guarantor of security and peace, , 
which render possible the free play of individuals 
capable of ck>ing things—hut how rare such indi¬ 
viduals are!—in a word, as an efficacious 
principle of public order. 

What is true of the scientific domain properly 
so called—via., mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
mechanics, astronomy, and so forth—is not less 
true of (he moral domain. The idea of justice, 
duly, charity, love of neighbour, was instilled 
little by little Into tbe heart and mind of men by 
the noblest Intelligences, by the highest and best 
souls, who, by the very fact that they are the 
best, are the least numerous; and yet how often 
are these grand spirits persecuted by the makers 
and executors of the laws 1 


THE PARTY SYSTEM. 

The 5 ocsaltrt Review Is a modest endeavour 
to ke^ in touch with the forward movement of 
our time and is Indispensable to the political 
student. In his article on ** The Party System,*’ 
]. L. McCallum gives the parties notice to quit. 
He says:— 

In the first place, parties are becoming more and 
more hide-bound and stereotyped. They are lets 
toloant of individuality of opinion In tmir ranks. 
They ere ruled by tbe tyranny of a small body of 
orgMiaers. whoae influence reaches everywhere 
throughout the country, and is eserted the sup¬ 
pression of independence. They are developing tbe 
worst features of caucuses and threatening to substi* 
tute wirepulling and jobbery for government. Th^ 
are emulating the worst features of the party-aystem 
of the United States. 

^ According to Mr. Bryce, party organisations in the 
Slates fulfll five functions, three only of which have 
till lately been regarded in this country as k^timate, 
viz., influencing ^vernmeot policy, forming opinion, 
and Winning elutions; the other two we are now 
ginning to copy, viz., seieetjon of candidates for 
office, and procurement of places of emolumenc for 
party workWt. In the next place, parties are ap. 
proaehlng one another too closely, lliey are loaing 
their characteristic differences. Half their measures 
are common to both parties. 

A striking feature of two recent brochures on Con¬ 
servatism and Libcralltm, by Lord Hugh and 
Professor HobhouR retpe^lvriy, is that both parties 
are straining their own principles Co the Imalring- 








point to go tiong with SocUIUm ai f« at tb^ can. 
Both appear to be bidding lor the tupport of the 
working man, thiu fulfilling In a ftrlk&g oianngr 
a propb^ bf Bagebot. In the third place, tbnr pr^ 
cedure in legislation is slow, cumbrous and anti¬ 
quated. The party system cannot cope with the 
buaineti of the country with a busineia-uW deapatch. 
Lastly, and most important of all, they no longer 
merror adequately the political thou^t of the 
country. 


MORE ABOUT THE SCIENCE OF 

HAPPINESS. 

M. Jban Fikot haac^tributed another chapter 
on hie cheerful philoeophy under the title of 
'' Meditations of an Optimist/' which appears in 
La Revue, 

TUB roRCB or sucoesTioK. 

Humanity, he writes, has always been the 
plaything oi things which it docs not sec or of 
things which it does not take the trouble to 
understand. It will make itself unhappy for 
wrong ideas or becauac it shuts its ears to 
realities. When an error has once received the 
consecration of tinw, it becomes practically 
invuJncrabks for errors seem to grow stronger 
ns they get older. Our feelings and our 
thoughts permeate our sensations ui^ create our 
manner of feeling, living, and being, 'fhey 
even affect our surroundings. Thus wc animate 
the inanimate and attribute to it more than 
we possess ourselves. The contemplation of 
the Cross, for example, has dictated to human 
beings far more virtuous actions than the teach¬ 
ings of millions of preachers. Venerated and 
beloved objects often render in love, strength, 
and heroism all we h.ive confided to them. How 
mucli easier and more divitie is this miracle when 
It is applied directly to our thoughts, fcelinga, 
and ideas 1 Let us apply all the enthusiasm of 
faith of whidi we arc capable to our conception 
of life and so illumine life with new beauties and 
new splendour. Life will then be ennobled and 
purified, it will bear the impress oi heroism and 
confidence, and it will be sweet and smiling and 
full of heavenly kindness and pity. To attain a 
beautiful and a noble life we must believe in the 
beauty and nobility of life, and to make the love 
of our neigt^wur trium^' we must believe in 
our neighbour. The miracles of the Passion 
were only manifest to the souls filled with kwe 
of the Cross. 

A NVW CONCimON OF LIFE. 

We also see how our every-day life evolves 
under the strong influefice oi suggestion. Sug« 
gesttoo helps la the formatioa of our souls 
and bodies. Even nuiteriaJ wealth is an 


irresistible force. The language of duldhood 
sticks to us through life and colours our ideas. 
Our notion of happiiMss continues to suggest 
wealth or power exciting envy and it requires 
quite heroic efforts to enable us to form in¬ 
dependent conceptions. The force of sugges¬ 
tion has, in fact, delivered up all the secrets of 
the nxxSern mind. Used well, it may revolu* 
tiooise the moral world, or, turned away from 
its beneficent purpose, it may precipitate our 
fall. Man will be good or happy in another 
sense as his ideas of goodness or happiness 
change. His notion heroism will rise in 
d^ree as he learns to put into his oonccplion of 
herwsm more elevated ideas. The same applies 
to love of one’s fdlow-men, and to all moral 
ideas, including happiness itself. In this 
manner man will become not only more ideally 
perfect, but his everyKiay happiness will be 
equally affected. What we have to inculcate in 
the rising generations is th.nt nobility of life, 
sacrifices made in favour of our fellow-creatures, 
and a wide comprehension and realisation of our 
duties are of more value for our happiness than 
vrealth. 

Mor.*tlly and physically, we are (he product of 
our surroundings. But there is aouther law, 
that of conscious or unconscious imit.iikm, 
which infiuertcca our mode of thought and 
action. A beneficent idea united to a sentiment 
which has a deep echo in our sensibility pro¬ 
vokes acts of collective beroisni. It is possible 
to inspire whole countries with (he some idea 
and make people ready to face danger or death, 
whether actuated by great things or simple 
chimeras. 


" Gave us Bread, but give us Rosea 1 " Will 
you listen to this cry of the children, claiming 
their birthright? We give the children bread : 
we feed them, after a fashion, in (be schools. 
But what shall we do to satisfy the other, 
deeper-lying, more insistent cry for roses and 
daisies and buttercups and enough of the wide 
green grass and trees? The dark days of 
winter have gone, the bitter winds of spring 
that have sapped vitality are dying down, and 
now the hungry child-soul holds out pleading 
hands to you for its one bright holiday, its fort¬ 
night of sun and sea, of meadow «ind green 
trees. Will you help? There are so many tired 
mothers and overworked factory girls as well as 
little children that we must care ror and provide 
holiday for. Ten shillings will give a cluld a 
fortnight in the country or by the sea. Twenty 
shillings win do the same for an adult. Kindly 
forward whatever sum you can send to 
F. Herbert Stead, Warden, Browning Settle¬ 
ment, Walworth, S.E. 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS—AND WRONGS. 


WHITE SLAVERY. 

In the EnglUh Mrs. BiUio^loo-Oreig 

writes very stroflgly on the methods employed 
Id the campai^ which preceded the pas»n^ of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act ol 191a. 
That campaign consisted simply of the circula* 
lion of stories oi the trapping of innocent and 
unwilling girls, and *' without this campaign of 
terrible tales the public would not have been 
moved, without it the House of Commons would 
not have introduced the barbarity of lk>gging/’ 
Struck by several 


I 
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remarkable features 
of this epidemic of 
lernble rumours, Mrs. 

Billington-Oreig sug¬ 
gested to the Pass* 
the • Bin Committee 
that the authenticity 
of the stories should 
l>e investignted. This 
suggestion being 
ignored, she under¬ 
took the inquiry her¬ 
self. The result of 
that inquiry is that 
she could get no 
authenticaied case of 
trapping. All the 
tales tvere either 
second-hand or on in¬ 
vestigation turned out 
to have no founda¬ 
tion. Hie National 
Vigilance Association, 
and the aimilar asso¬ 
ciation for Scotland, 
declared that they 
never had had any 
such cases to deal 
with. 

Sixty forms sent out 
to social and public 

workers asking the folk)wing two questions— 
1. >Iave you in your pubtk work or private life 
met with an ifutance of the trapping of a young girl 
for tlM White Slave traffic? 

a. Have you met with any fully proved case of 
attempted trapping? 

—produced ihiny-six replies, which, with «wc 
exception, were in the negative—the rxceptiun 
Iwing from a Glasgow BaUie, who gave details 
of a case of seduction under prcmiise of mar¬ 
riage. Inquiries to Chiefs of Police of the laige 
towns elicited the reply that the police knew of 
no organised trapping. Thus^** the truth is 
that the structure erected by the neuropaths and 
prudes is reduced to tahes. They see coovicied 


ok getting legislation by false pretences.'* Mrs. 
Billingtco-Greig concludes 

We have achieved nothing fur the victims of 
espU^ted prostitution by this panic and punitive Act. 
Those rc^)onsible for it may have obtained rase of 
mind, the selfish satisfaction of having accomplish^ 
something. Hut that is merely the cneasuro of their 
folly. For the rest they have given emphatic justi- 
fUaiion to those who question the responsibility of 
women in public affairs; they have provided arms 
and smmuniliun for the enemy of women's emanci¬ 
pation. The Fathers of the old Church made a mess 

of the work! by teaching 
(he Adsni story end 
classing women es un- 
rkan; the Mothers of 
the new Church arc 
threeiming the future 
by the while washing of 
u omcm icnd I he dortrin** 
of the uncleanncss of 
men. 






STATE 

REGULATION 
OF VICE. 

In her forcible but 
carefully worded 
pa))cr which appears 
in the May Forum, 
Ann.i Carl in Spencer 
jx>intii out that State 
rcguL'ilion of vice has 
always established an 
aristocracy of vice, a 
privileged class of 
ihose called - 
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oers, yet 
escape punishment by 
payment of legal tax, 
or by “ registration,” 
or by fees to police 
officials, and has pl.u'ed the ” isolated prosti¬ 
tute '* in d.inger of as severe a punishment as 
th«“ early Christian statutes attempted for all 
guilty of vicious practices. Firm in its hold upon 
all systems of police control and linked by un- 
breaka'ble chains to every form of social disorder 
and social demoralisatiofl as we know It to be, ibe 
brolhel now cpompcls us to accept its challenge 
and choose to be for it or against it. In this 
country, so far, however conAised the mo^l 
sense and intelligence may have been in begin- 
niog the study of the social evil, at the. end of 
I borough-going investigation by wl^ and good 
men and women our numerous ” Vice Commis¬ 
sions ” have all reached the conviction that the 
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TJk fSi«k4*e. 

Whieb? 


A common problem in Ivfio oitioi. ovideocofl bp tcMiaoop 10 
tbe lUiDOift vier lhv«Mi|ktioti. 

brothei must be abolished. Hence free debate 
and sincere study are the next duties. 

The common <'t)nce|>tron of ihc Slate is still 
the ancient one of punitive and prohibitive rather 
than preventive function \ hence constructive and 
aocial approach throug'h law has not yet been 
made, lliere are, however, at least three vital 
approaches of the Stale to ihc social evil which 
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would greatly lessen it, and wiihoul taint of 
copartnership between the Stale and social vice. 
These are:— 

1. To abolish the iralTic in womanhood, which 
is a goal already in sight. 

2. To place in permanent cuModial care every 
feebleminded gir) and wom.an ; which would, of 
itself, in ten years remove from within and from 
without the brothel a large proportion of those 
inevitably the victims of vice. 

3. The segreg.ition of all disrasrd women who 
would be t^oWQ upon the world if a really 
honest and eHicient effort were made to nliolish 
the commercialised brothel; their segregation 
under physical, mental, moral and vocational 
treatment until prepared for self-control, self* 
direction, self«suppur( and honourable cilieen* 
ship: or, if hopelessly degraded, ill, or per¬ 
verted, their perpetual core in humane control. 


LIBERALISM AND WOMEN’S 
SUFFRAGE. 

Tiie June numl>er of the Kngliihwoman con* 
hdns several excellent arlK fes. 'rhe place (d* 
luHV»uf is aetrorded to Mr. P. W. VV^ilson, win* 
discourses on the future of Women's Suffrage. 

In rcfcreiux to the vote on the Dickinson Hill 
Mr. Wilson admits that, ap;irt from the iK*r« 
M)nal inffih*Qce aA the Prime Minister, there 
could have been no such vote as that of the 
Nationalists on this oi'casion; but, he adds, a 
C4iuse is not declining when resist a mx: to iis 
triumph is so largely ch*pendent oti a single 
personality. Elimin.ile Mr. Asquith from the 
recent debate, and who doubts that the sci'ond 
reading would have been carried? Neverthe¬ 
less, the substitution of the Plural Voting Bill 
for the Franchise Bill is an indication that the 
Government could not proceed with n Reform 
BiU which would leave oJI women willtout the 
vote. In tbeir speeches in the recent debate 
both Mr. Asquith and Mr. F. li. Smith con¬ 
ceded that the exceptional woman is qualified 
to vote, but neither proposed an alternative 
policy to enfranchisement. There was 00 sug¬ 
gestion of determining the issue in any way 
except by granting the vole. Nor was the 
view hazarded that the movement can be 
crushed. With five mitlions of women earning 
tbeir living, there is no possibility of Liberalism 
preserving its savour of altruism unless the pr^ 
sent unrest, which is not dinunishlng, Is miti¬ 
gated by enfranchisement or some alternative 
proposal. But to the demand for a vote there 
never can be an alteroattve. 





AMAZONS IN ARMS. 

Marie Corblu writes id Ntuh's on ''Hie 
Why and Wherefore of the Revolt of Women/’ 
and, apart from her severe admonishment of 
Ahrabam for his Lack of chivalry to (he sex, will 
And many supporters for her amiable protest 
against militancy. If Miss Corelli extended her 
Biblical criticism it would indeed make pretty 
readmit, but we must be content with the pre¬ 
sent instalment, which she excuses with the 
explanation:— 

1 have puf^cly cone over this episode of anoeot 
and aacr^ history to remind m< n generally ci the 
notable example set them by the patriarch belo\*ed 
of heaven, so that (hey may realise how closdy and 
persistently, in small ai well ns in great (hincs. thev 
have followed and still follow his lead" with 
regard to women. In the laws they have laid down 
for the weoker sex. and in their modo of apply¬ 
ing (hose laws, th(7 have chiefly studied ihcir 
own pleasure, suitableness and convenience, even as 
Abraham studied own pleasure, tuitnbWmess and 
convenience. Abraham has repeated himself and is 
still repeating himself with monotonous sameness 
)n various fivms of the old story all mvr the world 
tOi^y, ond women arc pretty dually divided into 
Sarais and Hngars. 

To the mililnntK Miaa Corelli ia quite 
motherly, in an austere kind of way:— 

No, my dear sbilers alU —1 cannot condone lh«' 
menu ness of sUnkinc about under cover of the nlghi 
and injuring the propertv of innocent people, ur 
damaging national treasures of art. which are yours 
as much as any one elsc*s to guard and to cherish. 
Such actions are like those of naughty children who 
smash father’s watch and break mother*.s china 
simply because they cannot have thdr own wilful 
way. Delifive me or discredit me as you will, there 
is no one Ihnt has the true Cause of vour ** Rights ** 
more at heart than I— but I deprecate and dieplorr 
every rough and evil deed whirh makes you resemble 
uncivilised man ot his worst. Violence is man’s pre- 
n^aiiN'e; worn an N province is to gain ^ gentleness 
what he snatches hy brute strength. The *' militant 
Suffragette '* is unwomanly; and (herein Iks her 
worse disgrace. 

- . . The SufTr.agists seem to think that the 
'* Vote ” will ensure consideration for women from 
men on a broader and more inieliigent basis, but I 
venture to doubt ihis. Certainly it will do no good 
^ it has to be obtained by such methods of depreda¬ 
tion and violence as place women on a much losver 
level of shame than any of (he wrongs and Injuries 
of which they complain. And In any case, it is to 

be feared that it can only end in estranging man 

alit^ther from cxny cherished Ideal be has formed 
of wcMnanhood, and quenching within him «very 
vpark of (onderness and chivairy. To gain tht 
Suffrage and to lose Love? Is it worth while? 
Love begets faith, and faith begets love—they 
are tile equal swing of the pendulum, and without 
eltber f.iUh or love n woman** nature is deform^ 
and becomes a mere abortion of sex. 


A CLARION VOICE. 

WousM will find insfxratioa id the efltrazK^ci^ 
account of the Ufe of QurrxtuTAla. The First 
Persian Feminist/' contributed by Constance B. 
Maud to the pages of the Fortnightly Revica. 
I'be picture is one of strang:e contrasts, for this 
gifted wocnan, bornt down by the restrictions of 
centuries, was able, in spite of every obstacle, 
to fulfil her tni&sioA. The description of her 
nwakemog is dramatic 

Qurraiul'Ain, behind her barred window, felt her 
soul stirred to (Iw very depths of being; like a winged 
creature from the chryaalii, her spirit shook ofI»(he 
old bonds and fetters and came forth into the light, 
conscious of her divine nature and I he wings which 
could bear her to Heaven. 

That the preacher was the messenger of Allah ibe 
ri'cugnisrd beyond any Shadow of doubt, for he made 
oil dark and perplexing things clear to her. He 
brought (he Water of Life for which licr soul had so 
long been athirst; he opened tlie doors of her dkn 
prison house and she rone up and knew herself free In 
u world which mighl be flooded with joy and beauty 
if only men woum receive (he I luth. No more war, 
no more rac^hatre<i--no more sex slavery and oppres¬ 
sion. For Woman was to free. Allah had so 
created and ordained her. men nionc had willed It 
otherwise for his own iust and (o the Irreparable 
Injury of the child as well as the mother. 

Even more intense is tlie recital of her first 
:ippt*»rnm'e in public, when she illsciirds the veil, 
from time immemorial the mark of woman’s sub¬ 
jection (o man 

Suddenly QuriatuTAin stepped into their midst, 
and, throwing aside her veil, she addressed the 
.astonished assembly, tumljig her fair face full on 
them os she cried:— 

*' Vet, my brothers, the trumpet shall sound; it is 
sounding to-day, it is my vnee. The day of Resur¬ 
rection is L ve, a new era commences, the Quran is 
completed Even as 1 fling away from henceforth 
my veil, so I conjure you fling away the old bonds 
:itid chains (hat have bound you. Arise and open 
the prison Jours of (he w’oiiicn at your land, living 
ill siuvery of body and soul. I proclaim to them 
this day iltvir Resurrection.** 


WOMAN AND SPORT. 

Dr. T. Clavb Shaw, writing on this subject 
in the current number of Bu^y'r Magazine of 
Sports and Pastimes, cannot rtsssU a Icgitiniate 
dig at the militant phase of the Woman's Suf¬ 
frage movemeac. The field of has freely 

opened its doors to women, admitting them on 
terms of complete e()uality with men. They ought 
to rec^nise this, says Dr. Shaw, and if my 
have re.'il or imagined wrongs in other phases of 
Ufe policy, they ought, out of mere gratitude to 
sport, to play the game, and not wreak their 
•vengeance on golf greens and grand stands. 


SOCIETY BORROWERS. 

Lady Angela Foebbs, m an article en^Ued 
Hcrw the Well-to-do-Poor Live*' in the 
Lady'i Realm for June, ^ives a startling 
account of the way in which to enjc^ life on 
nothing a year. This is achieved comfortably 
and pleasantly by the simple method of borrow¬ 
ing all one requires, from a furnished house to 
a \tox at the opersi. Thi'. t>nly thing, it appcirs, 
tluit ll»€ mKiety borrov^cr <k)cs rvX Ihwctw is 
mcncy, but of this the really scieniific lx>fn>wvr 
iias no need. A story is told of a very chiirm- 
in^ bixrowcr who last season succeeck'd in bor¬ 
rowing the wla^e London estalklishmenf, lock, 
stock and barrel, including a couple of nxXor 
c.ars and a wcU-traiiK-d staff of servants, ol a 
wealthy merchant. But occabion.*il]y the biter 
is bit. At .a dinner party another of these 
charming borrowers asked point blank for the 
Joan of a yacht for Owes wwk. 'Ilicrc was a 
painful silence for a couple of minutes, anil Own 
the owner spoke :— 

Well,** he said, speaking very rlwirly and dr- 
libera icJy, ** my yacht Is wtly built to cariy four 
hundred persnns, and I have already promised to 
lend hiT for Cowes week to—kl me »•«— ** and he 
took a Mule roll of papi*rs out of his pocket upon 
which was written n siring of namea—** four 
hundred and cighiy-iMreft persons,** he rontinued. 

Will you kt me add your name to this list? ** he 
said to his hostess; " I don’t really think she will 
sink.” 


do not want to deal fairly. They all want tO ’-i 
get much and give UtUe. * *^ 

p 

REMOVE TUB BTIGMA. 'A 

To-day many steady, refined, sensible gifla 
a^reciate the advantage of wixking in other ' 
people’s homes, but they nuike four definite ^ 
objections to Iht^ occiipatuMi as it Is now 
.nrr.'inged. 'niese arc: (t) The dilliruliy of secur¬ 
ing a pleasnni, quiet place in wliu-h to enjoy ' 
leisure and to receive their rnllcrs; that is, its 
discomforts, (a) The dillirulty of finding out 
bcforeh.ind how llio mistri'ss of anv particular 
house M going lo treat you; that is, iU un- 
cert.TJniy. (3) The difficulty of l>cing sun* of 
pleasant felk>w-w»>rkcrs; th.at is, its intimacy. 

(4I A dislike of heljung witliont sharing in a 
private heme life; that U, its ak)ofncu. Of 
t'lHirse, also, the socl.iJ ” stigma ’* is urged as 
the chief reason why It is hard to secure ^ood 
help in the househidd. This is llte reason 
which many girls believe they have for not 
entering dr^meslic service. But a gcn«;ral 
seniiment of this kind follows the conditions 
which CTCftte It. A f<vling is alway.s a conse¬ 
quence before <t Is a cause. If the ciondftaona 
were altered, the sentiment would disappear. 

Wc cannot work to effnee sentiment, hut only to 1 
effaix» wh.nt causes the sentiment. 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE IN 
DENMARK. 


BOTH SIDES OF THE SERVANT 

QUESTION. 

In the Atlantic Monthly Annie WinNor Allan 
gives a fdiumd of the problem affecting every 
housewife. 

The fact is that both mistress and maid 
occupy a sphere where honour and trust and 
disinterested hard work must be present, or dis¬ 
content will abound. But honour ami trust do 
not rule in most people, and overcoming difii- 
cuJties Is not now in fiuhion. This is the 
season of our discontent. Our sludd ^ dis¬ 
cussion is not goldcfi on one side and silver on 
^he other, but dull lead here and rusty iron 
there; on both sides dissatisfaction. 

Mistresses say: Housekeeping Is wearisome 
and dkheartening. There arc many maids 
ready to draw good pay, and few ready to do 
good vnrk. Many do not kitow how to work 
well, and most do not wont to work well. They 
all wont to get much and give little. 

Maids say: Housework is tiresome and dis¬ 
couraging. There are lots mistresses ready 
to ask for good work, snd very few ready to 
give good condctkms. Lots fk them do not 
know how to manage well, and most of thtm 


An important article recently appeared in the 
Engfirhvoman. contributed by Thom Dnugaard, 
on Woman Suffrage b Denmark. 

In 1888 municipal suffrage for women was 
passed in the Danish Lower House, but was 
rejected by the Upper House; In 1908 the 
municipAl suffrage was granted to women on 
the sk'uiK! terms as to rnen. 1 'he Bill now before 
the Danish Parliament is a Government mea¬ 
sure proposing certain changes in the Constitu¬ 
tion and the lowering of the age of voters and 
including the enfranchisement of women. Before 
this year is out it is expected that the reforms will 
be accon^lshed. There will be about 100,000 
more wom^ than men 00 the electorate, 
the population being about 2,800,000,.of whom 
1,500,000 are women. Compared with the 
etMNmous efforts which have been made In other 
countries, Danish women are indeed having an 
easy victory. 

The legal positkm of women has been improved 
and a married woman may dispose of the money 
can>ed by her own labour. The word ” obey ** 
has been eliminated from the marriage ritual, 
and woman be^na fife .with her chosen com¬ 
panion ; she is his comrade and helpmate .md 
not his slave. 
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NOTABLE MEN AND WOMEN. 


THE EMPRESS FREDERICK. 

Ri'Mour U a lying jack, nnd tht* rancour with 
which “patriotic “ fiermans attacked the Prin¬ 
cess Royal during her life has rertnily Wxn 
revived by the veteran poet, <Justav !•><•>• lag. 
The \H)et was for many yearn in Irigb fa\x>ur at 
Court, and has publish«<l his own km* Wtiers, 
which contain many astounding refcrctwcs to 
the Emperor Frc<Wlck and his (kmsorl. This 
has movwl Professor Leinhaas (o write an artieJe 
in the CJcrmiin review, Sord und Slid, whk li is 
now reprinted in the Niiicicrnth Century. From 
the extracts quoted fiy the JVoFcssor it Is pretty 
evident thal the jkicc Frey fag is ineWned to pic¬ 
turesque phrasing and iuucndo which suggest 
many inkrprelalions. ’Jhe Pporcs«>r <kH*s not 
minco his words, and slralglilly charges Krcylag 
with lgnf»ranee, ingratiUidv and general malevtfc- 
ItfJtcc. 'rite ciiX'umstaJices whiidi gave fcmnilntion 
to the misunderslandings arc set forth very 
plainly 

Anyone who wuJvs Ut |ikI^c ils* Einpri’M Koskfick 
fairly iiuisi always k4<^i in vkw I hoi !«iw* v»'as an 
KngltsliWtMimn, if mx hy W |i;irrnU, ^Uill by tuT 
training and all her hnpr«<NSH»MS from htr rradk* 
emward'H. 'J'Im* ICngliMh ik'wr k*si* ilwir ivtUonalky, 
and (Xfiiwfv** Ilw*ic Knclisli minds iiuo old ago; 
nruiorul pride rix|uio« this. <Lilians are very 
dilTrrrnt in tins resfiiet, ami rsisjly 9 |k' any <ith4T 
notionaliiy. It would be w'rong to deny to an Kng- 
lislk jirini'pKfi wIkiI wc iiri'^uim* obvious In <Hir 
Gta'juan ; on a brrugn lltrone they are 

expoit'd to remain al>M»Iuit4y tkrmun. Why should 
we tlwn Im* so tiualile to an Eaglisli princess? Suicly 
enough Gorman |iriiiu»M<« Jkiv<* mu im foreign 
thrones and atill dot Enghdi jfriiicesM.'s on 

German Uiruncs. Tlic EmpreMs I'redtrick W4is 
Engliah, und remained nuch Ui ha dc'salu 1 must, 
hiMVever, ex^iMsfy 4nM»X 00 this—4lvu slir kwed Iwr 
new C4)ur>lry with a full heart, and always Rtruve to 
work for k. I admvt at <mi'c that in Iknmmy slw 
nken gavv an Impression of preferring England to 
l>er new bnmc, but those who stood n«Arx*r krv'w thnt 
this idea was falv. The eontradtction is eKpkuned 
hy the fact -and 1 lay groat weight on the pcrinl 
ajKl insist on U—ilxit the Enipress in rontvrsaiion 
was always on the sode of jwson.s nr parlies aha^nl. 
In Oernmny sIh* IukI rwk words enough in laudation 
of Uiiglaud •, In Engkuid diu euilkx! cvi'tyllung 
German in iwcf) wji^, and os 0 nMxW for all tilings. 
Her gr<at in note kiting for jualice, tvupkd wkli 
contradictorin<*'«S| gave the key to har peruUor 


mariner of raJMng for justice to the absent, and often 
exaggeratedly defending them; and this implied a 
rorc iiobUky of heu/t and mind. 

The wnier imprests the reader with his 
si might forward defence of ihu w«>man who filled 
a dirik'ull position wilh dignity und restraint, 
and his concluding remarks indicate that his 
article may 1 h* of timely jjssist.*)nce at this por* 
licular moment 

Amongst tiv* ninny Mraws, howevxr, which MoW 
the way of a belhr uiKkrsiaiMUng h«*twc«»n Englislt- 
nv'ii and fkrmurw, Jus consi<k'ratic»n lounts: thoL 
i\xn' should ht^ «in end of the besmirrlung, rwen 
iM^yond Ihi* grave, of llic iVinccjSs Rriynl whom Eng¬ 
land hiaHiiir*>. AimI 1>e it not f«Ygv»Ucn tlwt hnliind 
lh<‘ Kmpri'sx Enskrirk thrre stands tlic people of 
Engltinl. wh<r aiT«')il the insults Icviixl .ngainat h<T 
as .'iCaiiiKi tlKsnw'lvcs. 

And f<t tis (krrnans tlw Cr«>wn PrimHi and Crown 
PriiU'ess in lies lit hks* ckiyx uxti* a f>yn)hol of fresr 
ilWiiking rind *ht' sfurii of |tfv>gresx; and Iv'nce gave 
In^M’ Ui all llwir fri.vuls of a gn«wlh of frocdoiTi. 


DID MR. STEAD KNOW ? 

TilK Oi cuit ffcT'/ev for May contains a pji)>er 
on “ W. T. Stead as n Secr,“ by Miss E. K. 
Harper. Tin- many who have clamoured to 
know if Mr. Stead had any definile warning as 
t<i his passing will do well to study It. 
“ Messages “ rerriveil from th<»w “ across the 
border “ during the months preceding his pass* 
ing, read now. she says, wilh the knowledge of 
what luippenrii, show eki^irly that some gre.at 
change was about to ticcur—foreshodowings of 
some event that would draw the two 

worlds—seen and unseen-closer together. 
Many things he did, such as putting his papers 
in order, point to some subtle promptings from 
unseen mini si rants of what was to come. On 
Easter Sunday, 191s, he wrote: “I feel as 
tbougfi something was going to Jiappen, some* 
where ur somehow, and thnt it will be for 
good! “ He left no record whatever of any 
definite warning against taking that particular 
juunicy on that particular boat. 

Dark prupheeies of soothsayers from the outer 
world were more or less lost upon him; he dis* 
missed tlicm speedily from his mind as savour¬ 
ing only of fear which “hath torment.** Anyone 
foretelling disastrous h:iinnings became for him 
merely “ a prophet of ill omcn,“ not to be 
regarded. Did he himself receive “ signposts,*’ 
otherwise than that he w«ih about his Master's 
^business? 
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LORD STRATHCONA. 

Tub Pail Mall Magasine study in personpfiiy, 
from the pen of T. V. O’Connor, M.P., has for 
iis subject this month I he distinf'uished cx-Hi^li 
CoRunissioncr of CnnsKtii. If >x»u want to sec 
I lie womirous New Canada which has ciKoc out 
of someihini; like rhans and like nitfht, within 
our own tinx?^—emUxlUtl, cpiKHiiisrrI, and sym¬ 
bolised in I be life and In ihc perMinalitv of one 
man, llu'q took at this won do ms td<l mnn who 
now represents his country in Kn^land, and in 
his otvn pca<'eful tlirm^'h strenuous old and 
in tlie cnpllu) of the Mollicr Ctumtry, also iiuirks 
the stajfc of advance U» ICurojwan nci^nilion io 
which Canada has alliuncri. 

la>rd Strath<t>na is a man on wlxim Nature 
has urillen in legible Idlers, fur all l<» see, ilw 
rcinarkahle and versatile ({ifis which have nuide 
one of tltc nx>st varied, nuist brilliant, and nxist 
bcnclii'i'iit careers of our iijm*. Tlx* niassitc 
]u’a<i, the eyes at orin* kf*en and huMu»r(mv, the 
patriurchal while Ix'ard'-nrM M)rt and silken, but 
strong and ruif^^ed the eyebrows snow-while 
aii<l bristling and |>rr»(ulM.*rati(, llw lirm incHilh, 
and the rr4>nsl frame, rdl |>r*slajin one of ifte 
fwrn lenck'rs of mea. 'I he rjuu kaess ami alcrl* 
nesK of the min<l of ihix n«ina|;enarian, the 
rapidity with which he ^hts ri^ht straight to lire 
heart of any sntijeci, his jutl^inenl so well 
balanced, nil afford sfMtie explanation of his mar* 
vi*lk)UR life. Another first impression of him is 
the softness and even swd*inossof ihc voice and 
the manner; and that also is illuminntinft as h> 
the career, hn* the ^fccalness <»f l/»rd Slnitli- 
cima's ;i<*hleveiTH*nts have l>e(*n W‘<jn hy a sin^tular 
combination stix'n^th 4 »f will, tenacity rd |HJr- 
pose and an indulgent and sympathetic attitude 
to all men, to all creeds, ami to all situations. 
Like Carlyle's wife, he has Iwen iovineihk* 
liccauw he has so often ]nvn jfenilc; it was 
j^cntlffK'ss c<Mwealing strength, u.s many |»co|>\c 
ultimately found out. 

PRESIDENT WILSON’S PAST AND 

FUTURE. 

The June numlxr of the Treasury with 

a character sk4*lcli, by Mr. J<dm Garrett fxdgh, 
of the new IVesident of the Unilcrl States. 

Or. WiKxIrow Wilwm’s prcsiilencv of Prinoe* 
ton was remarkable for the very charactcrLsttc 
which he Is introdunng into politics, remarks 
the writer. Tfiat is lo sjiy, he fought for making 
university life a training in moral discipline and 
in the acceptance of responsibilities. Umler 
him education ‘‘drew out the very best of the 
character of the stutleots* Again, as Oovcmf>r 
of New Jersey, he showed the urgent need for 
higher idetils and cleaner methods. A remaHcably 


strong man, with a singular tenderness of henrt, 
his speeches have merely given the world to 
under.xiand tiuit he is deter mined to cleanse 
Aimrioan public life of intluenccs which have 
been JisuKtrous to ^Mditics. That be has no 
|xirty bidiind him is claimed \t\ «tne of his friends 
Io be an advantage, for at ihi> lime ihc Ameri¬ 
can nation la in ncc<l of a <lcciMmiag of tlic spint 
whk'h is hardly possible uiulcr a cli»se |»iirty 
system. 

Prc*>i(k‘nt Wilson stands for same I lung of 
the old austerity of New Kogland. lie «>ni* 
lines the swiftness of Ids 4»ld Virginia with the 
hardness td old Massachusciis. The wriier 
sugge.sts that lltc iiusteriiy which Mr. Wilson 
will introduce into public life, »t a time when 
all that is l>c‘st in Kiiglisli life rs l<Kjking for u 
revival of austerity, will lend to make a spiritual 
luMtd Ix'twwn the Tniicd Stales and Kngland. 
Alre.*uly the Presidem has diH lariM] himself in 
favour <»f the cl<»sc*s 1 luukTstanding l)etw«'cn the 
Knglish (Mtajilcs, and if the Anwri<*aiis can claim 
.Nfr. Hryec as a child of lu>tli nations, Knghind 
may claim Mr. SVilMut as another sympathetic 
iKiud. In Anicrh a tlwre arc many acute socmI 
pnitdcnis to ]>!' faced, and no <kniht the new 
President will f.'Kxr them with the real Christittn 
iciniter. At Ihc |present tnomeni then* is u fierce 
agilation agnmst llw Um wagers (kaid to girU 
and the (smsequenl moial dangers. One of the 
Prcsddciu's daughters has thrown herself with 
riithusiasm into this agitalion. 

THE LADY OF THE WHITE 

HOUSE. 

Mks. Woookow Wjt.soN as wife and mothc'f 
is, indeed, an ideal woman -if I here he such n 
person. She is tlic old-fashioned sort. And she 
is Ix'knxxl by hcT huslxmd and daughters, tu 
Miy adored. She; has been an ideal hel|>matc for 
her distinguished husb.aml, and lias made liim an 
(ileal home. All tlw little rough |>lares in the 
ordinary business of living lx? has had turned to 
smcMUh prt)gress for his feel, llui, most of all, 
writes Kate Elevens in her interview foe the 
Smtdayat HoMv, ihcrv has been here the one on 
whom he leans when hjs he;irt is tlrcil, or his 
bniin is we.ary with the wvH-ld'.s wx>rk. I scarcely 
lx:Mcvc she will deflect by a h.iir's breadth his 
decision.^ in matters of Slate. She may not 
kiwnv .ill about the tariff. But I think the sun 
will never set when he wall not come to her with, 
'* So*and-sn I Kive clorw* fc>-<lay, dear one.** And 
the ever^eady, perfect sympathy .and admiration 
that has always Ixilicvcd whatever is, with 
Woodrow Wilson, is right, will unfailingly 
respond, “ Yes, dear.** It is the eager affirma¬ 
tion that has been his elixir through the years. 




AGRICULTURE AND SCIENCE. 


A RAINLESS WHEAT. 

In the Nuithcnth Ceniury Dr. WiJliam Mac* 
cl<ma)<l ^'ivfs an enthusiastic accxjuni of the work 
tltnie by ihc StmiU African UnifKt Department <if 
Ak^riculturc, of he is chief. The problem 

of hccurinjj a suitable wheal which can l>e sue- 
ccsafully j;rown on llic tiry vcldls has been 
Siiliafuctorily solved hy the cultivation of Ihc 
durum wheats. The writer j;ivcs the folbwinif 
infereslin^' deiail.s r - 

Ki(M» durum wlu«u in lUt- lirlcl hsiks Ukc Uirky. 
and ime \h apt, on it for the first tinv*. to u>n* 

fusi* it with iSi* hHUT riTi'.il. li is usually fairly tsUI, 
wUlv lrr<uiU, siiKHMh havefi. t]w Iwajx ore Ivovily 
bn If deni, iIh* koriH'N hrt^' and w-ry hard, laivini; b«« 
aUu'rh tkin ils' riMnimm ;md varying in i^ikiur 

from a ll^bl to a rrddWh ><>dovs\ 'I Ih' >>raiii of ilu* 
hiicMt durum wheot is biritc, ^’<ry kird, wluiish, and 
slif^hlly iraiMfuirenl. iXiriun whtvits are ^rosvn 
both as spring and winUf whisiU. eiisiirc siuv 
rejw liny slioiild bt* sown on nKdsiun‘>suvin^ foUowit, 
Pnd l\w ^rmviuM whrul shfHdd k* liifhtly hi<m»wrd 
to renew the sixUNanket and rH;un the soil* 
nudstine until lime. 

The work earrictl on nt ihc l.ichtcnbur^ 
Hxpcrimenial Knrm is nf ilw ^renlcst value to 
South Afru a and nur Cok>ive«. and supplcfnei)t!i 
tlw labours of inir own experimenters at 
Kolhamslead. Th<* inosi notable results which 
have lieen accompUshinl are In ilie direction of 
dry-farmin^, and Dr. Macdunnld says : " We 
hiivc shown : - • 

(i) Thn 4 by our system of tdkiii<* we are able io 
keep th<' >*ot[ S(<ecUbed nmisC f<ir <i whole yiur. TIiir 
niesniH NO far an OMuaiire In itnuerr^, we ran 

I II ant .'I cro|> .'it .*iiiy sonwn—nio«d inipnrl.ini nvUter 
a Smith Africa. ITils n'Hull Itas b<‘en cUlmmsl by 
the uxe of imfUlvire.^ivin^ kdlovvs*, <kv<ply plou^^tvsj, 
raiisUoUly hai rowi^l, niwl kept covrre«l with a drj'- 
sod blank<‘t. wluch t lx'eks cs’npoiution. 

(2) 'Fluit il is iK>ssab]e lo ^ow dr>'-lnml winter 
wlviit ami ui lvirvc9t k b<*f<ire the aoason of rust. 

(3) I'lial drillintS, as nu^Ut be cxpi cted, is far better 
ttwin bi’und>i'ji^iii|S, soves iired» plares the Crain In the 
RKiiNt H'*skiv'd, anil gives a mere even groswh. 

(4) 'J'Uii thin floeding, for whi'at 30 to 45 lb. per 
acre, gives hirgce returns than more lavudi somxng. 
This is ilvK' lo the fnctf tNit enrh indixIdunJ plant 
has more nioi.sfuro, sunUglu, and food If given ample 
spare. 

(?) Thut the dvirum wheats have given the best 
rcsulLs. 'I'liov are the wheats which have extended 
the v^'h<'al bcii into tlx' most arid regions of WesTern 

(6) Hint t1i<' durum whent——has Wen 
grown und4'r our dry-forming system wkWiut a drop 
ruin fuldng upon it from seH time until horveal, 
wKkJi pros ex tlu> olTirnry of the rruiiative-saving 
fallow, Aiul^iA u n cord in ituxkm .igriculturc. 


FLAX-GROWING IN ENGLAND. 

ENCi.ANt> used to be a flax-growing country, 
but for the last century little has been grown, 
though there have been one or two efforts to 
revive the industry. Now, however, there are 
proposals on fool to sUifl flax-growing on a 
large scale, and the Development Commissioners 
have collected information from the chief flax¬ 
growing countries of Kumpe. 

J- Vargas Eyre deals exhaustively with the 
quesiion in the April number of Science /Vo- 
greet. live English dlmatc and soil are both 
very suitable for flax, and as the price is now 
iwk'c as high as it was ten years ugo the 
industry should lie very profitable. Besides 
which it Is suitable for small holdings. ** Flax 
is a good alternative crop, ,and for this reason 
alone would be useful as an addition to the 
usual rotation; miirecjver, ns weather which 
is suitable for flax grown as a fibre crop is not 
good for com, in a season in which ccrcnis fall 
flax will probably sucxx'fd.*' 

live article deals exhaustively with the 
meihod.s employed in the different countries (or 
growing and treating the flax. The suct'cssive 
processes are <le»cril>cd, firstly ihe harvesting 
and drying of the plant. This is folkmcd by 
•'nppling'' Of scpiitallng the seed from the 
straw, lo obtain the fibre two or three opera¬ 
tions .arc needed, the first being “retting.*’ 
This process consists of separating the fibres 
from the rest of the stalk and is accomplished 
by allowing the straw to rot, Of the various 
ways of effecting this decomposition, the 
simplest is that known as dew-relling,’* the 
straw being spread thinly In regular rows over 
the ground, and alternate dew, sunshine, and 
fain allowed to carry the process forward until 
the fibre is easily dcUichubk from the wood. 

Another process is known as “ pond retting.'* 
This is iKSt carried out by completely submerg¬ 
ing the straw in water contained in ponds” 
or simple excavations in the ground with a clay 
bottom, and letting it remain until retting is 
complete. The retted .str.iw must be thoroughly 
dried before it can be further dealt with. The 
next process is “ breaking,” In which the woody 
part of the dry straw is broken up into small 
pieces, leaving the fibre undamaged. ” The 
broken-up woody pan of the straw—the shove¬ 
ls separated from the fibre by a mechanical 
bc.viing operation known as scutching.” After 
scutching, the fibre is cleaned and is ready for 
the mill. 

Experiments on flax-growing were carried 
out in Bedfordshire in 1912, and, generally 
speaking, the crops were distinctly good. 




THE HONEY FLOW IN BEE LAND. 

S. L. BEMstrsAN has a simply dcli^tful 
nature artick in the PoU Mali Kfaf^acine. 

Year ii/ier year, he says, I sil by my hives 
and watch the stream o( workers pouring out 
and in, the company on ihc alighting'bonrd 
wailing to help the heavy •laden; the restn- 
gatherers coming in from chestnut trees by 
ihc riverside with their store of reddish propedis 
that serves a dozen purposes of the hive. There 
are others that return tearing nectar, to dcpr>sit 
in one of the hexagonal (X:lls, which must not 
only l»e filled, but pn>perly evaporated, tinctured 


RURAL INDUSTRIES. 

In the Quiver for June Mr. i\ H. Diiolilicld 
disposes of the average lovsn-dwi'llcr’s herx^sy 
that rusik* folk arc dull and stupid; slow of foot 
they nuiy bv, sonic limes sknv of sjKa>4’h, but iltey 
'* thinks a lot.*' His cUanning article on 
** Rural industries “ slumkl ap^wal i<» all who 
are intereslcd in i'ounfr)' ways ami aumiry 
chanulcrs. He lelis of sh<*pluTds an ihe Siis* 
sex downs (tin* old cm imliisiry in tlu* \sorld), of 
basket •makers and wimmImwii, of knitc*giinders 
and whwlwrighls, and nuikcs it dear that tlwse 



Mrodwtd /fom " TH* Umirtr" *y thd mttrltMj tj « C«. 


with fr>rmic aci<l, and finally sealetl <h>WA before 
il is ready to serve its economic purpose. Yet 
it Is nw the nectar-galhrrcrs, nor the be;ircfs of 
propolis, nor the burly, lazy, kippy drones that 
liold the watcher; it is tlw pollen^gathca*rs .ik^ic 
that can do this. They fly slowly, as though the 
labour of collucting and carrying tlie store W'erc 
almost as much as their frail frames can 
endure; sometimes they ctune to rest on a branch 
of the old apple tree, 

You cannot mistake the source simie of the 
treasure, for the hlosscmis have thor own story 
to tell, not in words, hut in coknir. The pollen 
bags stand prominendy on the hind legs of the 
bee. Apple pollen Is of delicnic yellow. Black¬ 
berry is grey green, the dandelion ** fringing the 
dusty road with harmless g<dd " yields a gay 
orange-coloured burden to the bets* market 
baskets. 


Iiib«iurs rt-quinr brains a ml individuality, and 
that there is nothing mcrlmnlcjil alx>ui them, 
like the lou nsfolk's ocou|xiikins In the rariorics. 
The rultivation of osiers, s;iys Mr, Dili hliehl, is 
.1 '•cry profitable form of rural industry. I'he 
osiers, a specks of w'illow, go)w in moist land 
on the banks of Hvers and prixlaini (he (ruth of 
the old proverb that *' A w illow wall pun hase a 
horse before an ook will find him a saddle.*’ 

TTic a nick is .ndmirnhly illustrated w'ilh photo¬ 
graphs, of which we reproduce ivirv on this pag«. 
In <nu‘ vw see a man vvty carefully lying up his 
bundles of osiers, e;*ch rod of whicli pix'sently 
will be stripjjcd and wJtitcncd and niutlc neatly 
for the basket-nbkers. In the ollu*r picture a 
woodman is shown sharpening»a terrible cross¬ 
cut saw that is destined to bring down some 
foost giaot. 
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EXPERIMENTAL FRUIT CULTURE. 

Excbixent work is htinf^ tk)nc by the various 
exix'rimcni;j] farms in Kngland. Spcnccr Picker* 
\ng cocilributcH to the April number of Scienvv 
Pr 4 ‘gresx his third ariuU* i>n the work door ;ii 
Woburn Fruit Farm. 

The arlicie deals w*iih iIk* cxperimenls con* 
dueled to Hud o«Jt the iutlion of ^rass on fruil 
trees. Thouith opinion <ljfrered on this [K>ini 
amontc urowers^ the CN|x.TimcniH show tlcii in 
prac'tM'ally I'vtry <*ase tlie tcrass lias a very 
deleterious and sf»nieiiiiius fatal efTeti, *‘T1 m’ 
on^ I'.nsc in whiidi, in our partinihir muI iIk' 
action of ^rass seems u> Ik* nvxlihecl is when rtie 
i;rass is aUovvrd to establish ilsidf I'raduatly 
clurinif I he iiKjrsi' of several years. '* 

'J'he reason for this delcierious anion«if ^rass 
is dilb(\iU to disc'over. It has lieen slioun liv 
ex|Krlrnonts that rl is not due to the nhstradkm 
by the grxsn friMii rlie srul of moislnrc and «>lher 
fotjd materjalx required liy the tree. ** OtlwT 
ixissible evplanatiooH have been M>u^ht in the 
<li recti on of all era dons |>rixlu<'ed hy tlu* ^rass in 
tlic physical f>on<lition of the solh of nitcraiions 
in aeration or the aerumuintion tif earUmrlkixide, 
of nUcralions in the tcinpcralurc or alkalinity 
and also of alieralk>ns in haricrini contents. 
But without success.^' 

The cffcd of I'ra.ss is pnihahly due to some 
toxic cffix'l. ** A toxic action, twmvvver, docs 
not rmMn that lUe Kt‘usx*roois excrete some sul>* 
stance which is poisonous to the tnx : there is 
a considerable anxnint of ciehm frvxn the hmUv 
of while it is ^rowin^, which on ckvoni* 

po.vilion might ftirm substances poisonous i<i 
the lrec*nM>ts; or the pcMsonous cfTcct might lie 
due to an alteration in the bacterial ('ontenis of 
the soil.*' 


« WHEN THE SUN GROWS COLD.” 

In the M'cifmroxlrr Hvvine we we :«sured by 
W. GofI thill “ The sim’s outflow of heat ** tkics 
not bring the ice-age matirially nc.arer. H'hc 
writer contends that the dimirnition in the sitn*s 
diameter and Its shrinkage owing to loss of heat 
Ale followed by compervwitlng conditiwrs. He 
says 

The sun Hu gaseous Uxly, and when it loses heat 

by rndiniton th(> pr^^esore hen^th the mperficinl 
layer of ihc gas will decn'iLsc. Gravitation will then 
prxvluce contractiun. and contraction, by increasing 
tlw gaseous u>m'nrd pressiin*, ^111 cause the tempera' 
tup’ to rise again. 

We hav^* mxvi that .as the sun loses heat hy radio. 
Uon hift surf;^* must contriicl. and that the contrac¬ 
tion t)y |>roducing*gn»cous upward prewure must 
cause I lie tcm|>rratur«‘ to fi«* again. Hut the Irm- 
peruture ib«Xot only able to recover itself but must bo 


steadily increasing during ages. A Utik considera¬ 
tion y^il! show huw this mu^r N* the casCi and it is 
not a disputed point. I^t us hvik back to the time 
when tile solar dianH'tcr wav much wider llian it is 
noth. \VV lieh(4d rhe sun viUh a largiT bulk hut with 
a kiwff teiiipvralurc than he* povM’Sscv at present. 
Tlw reduction in the sun’s diiiM*n»ions will be the 
chillivak*nl of the amount of Iwal radiated away 
iiuriihg ihe unknown numbr of >x‘nnf it has tak^it 
life diarfHivr to vhfjiik to its pr< w nt m»c. Though 
I lie gaseous coiiiciiis of I Ik* suiiV maxi* luivo bts'n 
ikcn'asing in wdumr. lluw haw nrrf bix n dcCTfaKing 
in nunniiiy, and uk the .irca of tlx xun’s surface has 
lirnm growing smaller, the iijiwaixl prcxsuec on i'nch 
sqiian* of iIk* surhux* imest have Item in. 

crs’asing. 


SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. 

M. ClURLTiiN Rastian strilcs I lie case, in the 
H fig fish Htfvit'w, for KjKinlancous generation <«* 
-Xrchclmrtls. RecalKng Ins own cxiHTiments hy 
which he obtained Ihictena. 'lorulie iind very 
minute Moulds from simple inorganic saline 
s^duiions. he ixdnls out that it is impossible to 
lrac4* rigdit from the beginning the formnlion of 
living organi-sms by physjcos'hcinlral process. 
Imi^uusc liu* <u*igin:il organism must he ultra 
mieroMTopie, and it is only whon it has Uuilt itself 
up into some higher organism that it can he 
jHfvcivcil. 

Mr Uaslian ivnx'et'ds to qutric various 
annli^'ics, such as crystal formation, dimor¬ 
phism, eit\, lo support this slaleincni. His own 
Is'licf he slates ihus:— 

In .Nirlw'h'MKh xc are eisioTJicd with l1w» ;iclual 
(•rigui of living m.stter; whik* in llctfrogi'ncsis wc 
h«ox’ to do <\ilh imnsfor mat ions of a1rr;Miy exist In g 
living maO^T, Mv bflirf, tlxn, is ihat both tlic.Ht* 
|ir<x\'vsi*x .nr** iiovv, and prolsitily have U'cn. icfn- 
linuallx* rrx'iirring. Ia*t us, (lioreforc, see wtw'thcr 
the old or tht* view wilt )v*st explain ccrliun 
well-known aii<] g4*(i<v;i1ty iKhnillrd rbbscs of farts, 
it liciiig iindiTstoocI that the vh*w* abiwe expressed bv 
Darwin and Huxk’v U Ih.U which U gencr-illv 
arc< pled at the prr?,ciU day. 

This IjeUef is im|x>ssiblc to b«r i)ro\'ed directly, 
bui indirctily he shows that certain ]>h<;nnfiKtia 


(i) Thu pwsenl-day existence of vast multitudes of 
low’t'si organisms of all kinds; 

(3) Th» wUlorjwvad digtribufirvi over (he earth of 
the lowest tyjics of life; 

13) The fart of tlw «*xislem‘C of '* jxfsi.stcnt ” types 
id life through lung geological ages up to thn present 

day 

—nre more eo^ly iHxvHiniotl for by the fact ihat 
sponliuicinis gcncruHon is going on all the* ilnx: 
lluin by the theory of evolution from original 
>pootanvou» genera liun. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


WAGNER IN 1913. 

In cunneclioo with the centenary of Ihc birth 
of Warner, we have several articles on Wagner 
and (he Bayreuth Idea. 

AN INCOMt'KBHKNSlBU PARADOX. 

Mr. lirndsi Newman has written two articles. 
In the May number of the Contemporafy H^vUw 
he points out that Wagner is still by far the 
most striking .ind most talked«about person in 
the world of music. No man who ever wrote 
music had a personaUiy so complex, or nuinaged 
to (ill (he stage so effectively l¥>th during :jxmI 
after his lifetime. He had iliv faith in himself 
that moves mountain.^; he believed in himsilf 
l>oih as a man .snd an artiai. Ue was an almi>si 
incom|)rehensible pavudox. Persistently he 
refused to earn a living like other men, on the 
ground that it was not good for him lo waste 
himself in the rough and tumble of (lie world, 
and he put this theory Into praciice with courage 
and thoroughness. After the Dresden calas* 
trophe of 1849, when he w‘as app^irenily n 
ruineil man, he regarded his vxili' and the consi*- 
quvnt cessation of income merely as a great 
stroke of luck; his inner harmony svould no 
longer be disturbed by any coiux’rn fur livelihood. 
And some thirteen years bter, when he was 
sit cite end of his ressiurces, he turncil a deaf 
car to the hint that he should try to rc-e.stab* 
lish himself by acccpiing a Kajiellmeister's 
pf»t. *' I am differently organised ; 1 must have 
beauty, light, brilliance. 'Hie world owes me 
whnt 1 need/’ he said. Crowning pnr.idox of 
all, this musician, who will live by virtue anly of 
the clo^cncc of his music, set almost the least 
store by that. What lay nearer to his heart was 
the regenoration of modern civi lisa turn, or tlie 
raising of drama to a potency hitherto un» 
dreamt of. with music not as the end but one of 
the means. 

WAGNER AND BEHTIIOVEN. 

Writing In (he Mwitcnl Titnes for May, Mr. 
Newman notes that no one in this cenieonry 
year has thought of bringing out u popular 
working edition of the best of his prose works. 
The volume, Optra and Dranux, be suggests 
would be nil the better if (he essential argument 
was compressed into about half its present bulk. 
But .since two excellent translations of this 
volume now exist, Mr. Newman thinks a put>- 
Usher would (k» the world a real service by 
issuing a readable translation of some of (he 
shorter prose writings. Wagner had a 
striking insight *nto the soul of Becihovco's 


music. With a slight clvinge in hi.s origi¬ 
nal iixike-up be would have lH*cn. Mr. 

New'niun, a composer of the sump of Beet" 
huven. content to work within ihv limits of n 
purely orchestral form. Hut his musical xenso 
had a more definite poetic turn than Hcct- 
1 k)vco*s. Music meant 111 lie or nothing to him 
unless it spoke directly of humanity and to 
humanity, theme must l>c invented for mere 
invent ion’s Mike; it must spring iuio being as 
the expression of an overwhelming Imm.in need, 
and must answer in all its changes to the 
changing life of tlie (Tum or mood it jxuJUtd. 


THE RELATION OF ART TO 
SOCIAL WELL-BEING. 

'I'hb rcIalk»D of art lo wwiaJ weibbein^ is 
vital. It was the burden t>f .all tlw teachings 
of tlw great philosophical sociologisls like 
Kuskin and William Morris, who. differing as 
they did as to the organ is a I ion of (Ik: basts of 
soekfty, yet equally insisted u|X)n the bcautijul 
us a vital inlUiciice in such regeneration. 

Kmanucl Sternheim preaduv the same gospd 
through the Huil aruf IKesh We must kwp in 
idea the view that U is in a man’s spirititiJ 
nature, a.H it is now expressing itself in lus 
social activiljos. (hat tlw true relation of art to 
Micial well-being is found; for we must conclude 
Uiat art Juis its positive inlluuncc, not only in 
developing character, but in making life sweeter, 
l>etter, .-ind more useful. This influonre is 
shown, too, in (lie application of «irl to industry. 
It is tWe tlml we rcixgnise the power of tite 
industrial arts in lilting men and wrjoien for 
social rclalkm^jp. 


THE BAYREUTH IDEA AT 
MANCHESTER. 

In the May number of (he IVorld's IVork Mr. 
Reginald R. Huckley has an article on Mr. 
Michael Balling and his bc^es for the applica¬ 
tion to Manchester of the Bayreuth Idea. 

Speaking of the conditions at Manchester, 
Mr. Balling says : It seems that the whole 
world h.as Ijecumc a mere home for hard labour. 
We arc here in one of tbe great centres of the 
world of business, and naturally one feels here, 
more and stronger, the disharmony of our pre¬ 
sent life.” One of Mr. Balling's proposals, 
w'fites Mr. Buckley, is tbe foundation of a Festi¬ 
val Operatic Society. Success deficnds on Ihc 
ccxipcrution of the city with Mr. Balling in his 
work. IndustruUsm hat driven out all art that 



does oot pay ; art U needed to nt beck the 
balance of things. In the cue'of public Ubra^ 
rks no one suggests they should be closed be¬ 
cause books are now so cheap; and in the case 
oT art galleries no one suggests they should be 
“ itrade to pay.’' Why should it be so different 
with music and the drama? At a public library 
one can read trashy novels for nothings while a 
careful corporation will refuse to guarantee a 
few pounds a year to enable popular and well- 
attended orchutral concerts to be given at 
reasonable prices. In the end. music and the 
drama will pay Ihcir way. hut it takes some time 
to get people io take up n new devekifunent. At 
any rate, the time has now come to apply the 
same principles to the municipal theatre and 
concert hall which are now applied to the public 
library, museum, and nrt gallery. 


RAGTIME OR RINGTIME? 

Tiik editor of the I ineyrirj, Maude Egerton 
King, contributes lo the May number of her 
magazine nn article entitled Kagtime and 
Ringtime.She described a visit to a ragtime 
performance, which occupied the greater part 
of an afternoon, and contrasts it with a lecture, 
illustrated by sword, morris, and country 
dances, given by Mr. Cecil Sharp and the 
dancers of the Volk-Dance Society. 

The witticisms of the ragtime performance, 
ahe says, played rerurrcntly round a subject 
least belonging in ihiu sterile world—the baby, 
while the dancing was characterised by its cyni¬ 
cal inversion of all norm.il feeling for love, 
beauty, or pleasure. Nor did leaving the mu«c- 
hall mean immediate escape, for the* ragtime 
had the power to taint one’s outlook on every¬ 
thing. Everything seemed lo be jerking, 
grovcUIng to the discords and broken measure 
of ragtime. How different Mr. Cecil Sharp’s 
band of young people I Delightful ns bcalili 
and pleasantness and living art could make 
them, these dancers and their dances arc magi¬ 
cal in their effects. Where did these bringers-in 
of springtime and ringlime get their dances 
from? From the country, from the wholesome 
life of open earth and sky, where the best of 
them origioaied in pagan worship, passing into 
and through mccliaeval life, not without modifi¬ 
cation of lime and place in the ritual of Its holy 
days, answers the writer. Ragtime, on the 
outer hand, catnc from the pavement, and is the 
riiual of a life that has ransacked, not rever¬ 
enced, the passions, and, finding them all vanity, 
turned U[x>n them with mockery and denial. 
One need bui look round the audience of a rag¬ 
time show lo rcali^e the truth of Blake’s words i 
*^They become what they behold." To roma 
tort of mvsufc all life must move, the writer 


coocludes. It U for such companies as the 
you^ May-bringers to rout ragtime and what¬ 
ever other fashion runs counter to the cosmic 
rhythm and the beating of the human heart. 


A TEACHER OF SINGING. 

Thk opening article in the Musical Times for 
March with Albert Visetti, the well-known 
teacher of singing. 

Without health, he says, it is impossible to 
become a singer. Besides health, a certain kind 
of throat is needed. The ItaJian throat and the 
German throat can stand nu>re than the English 
throat. Every singer should be^n study in his 
own country and with his own language. He 
should have the best masters and oot dream of 
going abroad till he has acquired the language 
^ tIk foreign country be wishes to go to, and 
knows a little about its history and atmosphere. 
Further, he advises everyone thinking of a 
musical careci to study in L^jidun. If you go to 
FVaoce you get only FVeoch music, if you go 
to Germany only German music, but in London 
you get the music of every nation, for London is 
the most cosmopolitan cit^ in the world. Mr. 
Visclli agrees that there is a crowd of unem¬ 
ployed vocalists, but he considers it may be due 
lo improper training, if the public were deter¬ 
mined to be satisfied with nothing lti6S than 
cultured singers, he is of opinion that overcrowd¬ 
ing would ccasc and that real art would prevail. 
Mr. Visetti is an ardent believer in the idea that 
music can aM>ist the recovery of health, and be 
thinks it not ut all impossible that otk day music 
will be known as the great Healer, in addition to 
the many iither uses of the Art. He Is a staunch 
advoGite t>f British music, and through his efforts 
the works of mstny of our composers have been 
performed in Italy. 

AN ETCHER OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Moi>ekn etching m England, says a writer In 
the May number of the ATcUiteciural Review*, 
owes its first impetus to France. Eugene Dela¬ 
croix and A. G. Decamps are among the 
pioneers of modern art, but it was the painters 
of the Barbiaon School who made it again an 
art sufficient unto itself. The writer deals with 
the work of Mr. William Walker as an etcher 
of architecture of the young generation in Eng¬ 
land, and several of his tilings are reproduced 
in the Review. Effects of light, with the emo¬ 
tions peculiar to them, seem to pervade his 
work. In the etching of S. Sulpice, Paris, it Is 
the hot noontide which permeates the picture, 
whilst the plate of Westminster Abbey it 
illumined only by a grey London, Again, in 



CoU^e Chapel. Cambrid^^, the soft 
U^ht of evening pervades the old roofs. Mudi 
of the interest in his plate ^ Notre Datne, Phris. 
centres in the hou»e*>ffonts. This etching is 
described as a fine composition, combining as it 
docs the irregular row of houses, the white 
river flowing swiftly beneath them, the long, 
dark mass of the roof of the cathedral above* 
and the great towers. The view of Notre 
Dame is from the north bank of the Seine. 


A POET AND HIS ILLUSTRATOR. 

Thb May issue of the Bookman is a sort of 
Austin Dobson number, since it contains n long 
article by Mr. F. Bickley on Mr. Dobson, and 
an article on Mr. Hugh Thomson, illustrator of 
Mr. Dobson’s work*, by Mr. J. 1 '. Collins. 

Mr. Dobson’s earliest poem appeared In 1864. 
The English cur. it is slated, was deaf to his 
work at first, but the American proved more 
acute. It was not always his umhition to bc« 
come u man of letters. Painting whs his curlivsi 
mistress, and as a young man he studied at 
South Kensington. It was to illustrate Mr. 
Dobson's prose papers in the EngHsh lUusIraied 
itfagaerne that Mr. Hugh Thomson wa* first 
asked to use his pencil a* an illustrutor. Draw* 
ings to adorn an article on Covent <iarden were 
required, and Mr. 'I'homson, unaware that Mr. 
Dobson’s work was devoted to the crghteenlh 
century, prepared a scrie.s of studies of Covent 
Garden as it ekisied in the 'eighties of the last 
century. Then Mr. Comyns Carr, the editor, 
procured a few old prints, and the drawings 
were altered to fit better the date of Mr. Dob* 
son's muse. Mr. Dobson and Mr. Thomson 
became friends, and the artist became ihe poct’a 
favourite illustrator. Mr. lltomsoQ bas also 
prepared illustration* for Silas Mamer, Evelina, 
Cranford, The School for Scandal, She Sloops 
to Conquer, etc., besides Highways and Byways 
in Kent, Highways and Byways in Surrey, and 
many other books. 


OUR ANCIENT MANOR-HOUSES. 

The most interesting article in the Connois^ 
sear for May is one on Old Manskuis and 
Manor Houses in England. 

Though many ancient residences have bene¬ 
fited by the care of the owner* the writer 
deplores the large number allowed to fall Into a 
state of neglect. Many old manor-houses are 
now used as farmhouses and farm buildings, 
and occupiers have not failed to remove fine old 
staircases and to ^ow lack of respect for many 
other things built by the people of old. not 


merely for their day but for ull lime. A charm- 
ing old house of the fourteenih century, Acton 
Court in Gloucestershire. hiiN h>ng been used as 
a farmhouse. The chapel, with a beautiful 
perpendicular window of the fifiecnih century* 
has been converted into a stable. Above Ic are 
the Great Chamber and the I«ord'.* Parlour. 
During the reign of Klizaheth the house was 
practically rebuilt, and it was considerably 
altered during the time of Charles 1 . One of 
the stairways is of the ciiruhir or centre newel 
type built in a turret, but with every tread hewn 
out of a solid log of oak. It is even now as 
perfect In oonditk>o n* when put in. nut less than 
three hundred and fifty years ag<i. There are 
records that Henry Vll. was rermed at Acton 
Court in 1486. In 15,-15 Henry Vll I. and Anne 
Holeyn were enterlained here, also Qut'cn KIIm- 
beth in her progress fnim Gfeenwich. It is 
reputed that d was here, Uk>, that Sir Waller 
Raleigh first inlrodwtd tob.aavi to his friend*. 
ITh? writer gives hlsloric and other detail* of a 
num 1 >cr of other Interesting old mansions— 
Parnham House, rn Dorset ; Smallfield 1*1 .ice, at 
Hurxiow*; Anderson Manor, in fkirsct; Lud- 
sume Hall, in Shropshire; Frilwell Manor, and 
several others. 


THE RHYTHMIC INSTINCT. 

Writino on rhythm in music in the April* 
numhcroftlieParents'ffcvirwi, Mr. T. H. Yorkc 
TfoHcr refers to the instinct for rhythm as one 
of the siroflgesi instincts wc possess. 

The rhythmic instinct, he says, was a nc^s- 
sity to man for the preservation of the species. 
Primidve man could only maintain ll>e struggle 
for existence by concerted action, and concerted 
action Is iwi possible without the rhythmic 
instinct. Man could not have reached his pre¬ 
sent positioa had he not been able to c<^<>pt*ral« 
with his fclkws in the .'>ftx>iT4>rishment of tasks 
which would have been impossible wilhoul the 
possession of a strong Instinct for rhythm. 
Moreover, it is by rhythmic motion that wo find 
cxpressioci for our emotions. Music, the art ^ j 
rhythmic movement, becomes the language ol .. 
our emotions, expressing feelings which cann^^^ 
find expression in words. Music can express 
every shade of feeling and .so can convey things (j 
which cannot be put into language. But* alasf;.^ 
musk is loo often taught with the rhythm Uiken;^ 
out. Children learo to pl.-iy without being given j 
the least idea of the meaning of the mu^c 
perform. Why is the popular music in the redgft;; 
of Queen Elizabeth superior to the populer ^ 
music of our day? Simply because in the pM* 
the rhythmic instinct was oiltivated by the folk- 
dances. 
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POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 

♦ 


l*iiR Urvirw is ri’nikTii^f an ideal- 

culal)lc service lo mtulern prK'lry (not Geor^an, 
may we insi.st)» ami in thr Jimc number Geoffrey 
C<K)ks«Hrs ** Nm'luriiL* *' reaches a very high 
level of iri)agcrv« ex|>resseti in unc^juivcMSil 

language. Here is an exiraet of the 
Rescript ion of a (urliUI |xm> 1 of the hlinil sea • 

On its hroAil hurfao* filili 
Aiul «plrn«lonr glidi ri d: rImMily ;Hal ^pillll 
Of ; all eomjtMssirn). all dlsdsiin, 

All U'iuUy, all 4lis>tiKi, all priik*. all pain. 

Swept iit<li'itiil^uiHhal>b ; ;)s il Mvne |MnssT> 

Which iu Ikr eiisink xpiril <if Oh* lM>ur 

And of all I law, Ihul ncjilHT luw* xpari^s. 

Nor pardiaK, latr ivwariU. Init all man ibr<<*« 

Or suffeff., prnmpts, al*'<4irlu» and vu|htmi|«>. 
WnKiglU visiMy; iiMiijx Iliag In Us 

slnsuKriu aliKiis. |»y iIk’ Hand ihid lUink 
The Nlai'M (hrnukh sjkhs*. Ush ihnuigh tU* iWp. and 
Btung 

To life IIm* w^iTiu riirili-xlime. TIu* Imnain slri’ani 
Swurnn<<l, yx•u>^^y noiliings bwahM-d In I he livani 
Illuinioiiig a aik'niscupie slhk. 

Ainl lyrainuniv fraiuK tliai kepi thi* world ioiigu«** 
lied, 

S4!r4 iie and sfuigiiim* |)ro|ibis' h>, lirighl 
HnlUiiinatiims sank; and inliniie 
Abv^si's ss.’dhsl; and iMih^x augusl 
X'rirsl, like llw vons' that VklilvjMTS in lltr duxl. 

And darki'ia d klhitnn'r«*d in Ihi’ tuiw** 

Of loniplesx xaiwtiiarU's: and silcnl graves 
SiS’nwd rcno1aph» of fail Ik whos*' liglil is sfxtil; 
And a new vok'** U’ai dio\n the* :irguiiim1 
Of nhildisli criSils. lUn Ih vimhI loss* ainl Inik*. 

ReinorM'lesK si ill. ami si ill dispasxioiuue. 

HHj)k'Ss and im'MHlilik’ as dixmi 
Hftived liK’ iii>falli4>itwjl»k‘ se;i. wlhise womb 
IVingx forth licr mighty ehildreii. ar.d vsIhvst maw 
Dcvuiirctli her own briKiJ. 


An jmtTCSling fc;iture of :i recent min>ber 
of tlk.' Open ('ourf IS a scries iransinikms, hy 
Arthur IJoyd, of Japanese songs, writieo hy 
MiKlitmc Saisho Absuku. 

The following pcx'ju is on: hied '* Hunum 
Happiness '* 

Ah 1 di'cni not human h:ippin^Bs to lie 
In Forluw's singling iIk'c abosx? ihy mates 
To spenal iirivilegc. 

Yini gra»»])Op|icr, 

WIkuu Tale eUcled lo his high estate, 

And placed lo sing in yiuuler glldiHl cage, 

Tlkuik'st tlsm Iv'S happy? Nay, a It hi nigh tlM>u bid 
Hint sing his luiiiw »uiig in that strange place, 

He can’t fnrgri lib fnHHliim, and Iw aurc 

tuning all tU tirm* for lhiN«e lo»t ftelda 
f ilVherWn. u humbk viibeii, lie look the air. 

.i^Amk chirruped as he k*ai>ed ior w&nl of ibuught 

t * 


An interesting artielc, by Mr. J. D. 
on the mnrtinl verse of C;uindian poetesses 
appears in the April number of the Cenadtan 
Magazine. 

After references lo the imems of Mrs. Susanna 
MiMMlic. Miss Isabella CniwfonI, and Mias 
Agnes Klachar, titc writer siMuiks of Mrs. Annie 
koihwB'lI-Christic. whoM* martini verac, he says, 
allains to the drgriily and Iwsuity of pure jxKtry. 
In ilie folkiw'ing lines from ** 11)0 Woman's 
Hart '* the poet solaces the motlwr or wife 
wIh>s«* son or husband hax divil on ihi* ha 1 tic* 
rKlil 

(), Wi.mnn-hmrt beMri>ng, 

1'<K> full f«ir words—tur> hundik* far « pirayiT— 

Tihi faithful lo Iw fcAfful offer Ivtc 
^‘ lKlr siUTifin* of imtienix'. Not for kmg 
TlK'4larkiK*Kx. Wltm the duwn of pcnc'c bn^aks lirlght 
Bk'SMd «ih<' w1k> wrIronU'B wlwxn hir God sluill suve, 
Diit hacHKirod in her God’s and eoiiniiy's ‘HglN, 

She wls> lifts empty arms to cry, " 1 Giivo.*' 


In the ffnfiVr l?i'in*cii' J. C. Squire strikes a 
|ja|»])y reminiscent string, soinewluit lo the note 
of " Forty Years Aficr.” llm poem is entitled 
" liai'k nt ScIk>oI," and we quote the last 
lines :-*• 

'niiTc an* Fag«> (oming buck fn»m thi* farms will) 
tik ir frcsglit. 

There 'h a g mg si ratling round t»y ihr little cha|>vl 
gate, 

'rhcTC'*ft a crowd in the tuckshin), and ('e<n>lc playing 
fives 

In the (tnirt wl«rc two rnbl'lis playixl llw game of 
Ihclf livi-s, 

IX> Ihuy wonder as they glance at the strangers In 
Ihr quad, 

If men who hud been here could look quite so odd? 
TIk slackers In (he tuckshop and the people playing 
fi\‘esi 

You can sev they do not know they have stolen our 
lives. 

Not a change, not a change, here the old things 
eTHlurv, 

Smooth were our brows here, our anger was pure, 
Hut ihcxe now who walk here, canff^nt and tree, 
Fnvy (lur munhuod, and even so did we. 

Sad sings an inner voice, “ Merry 'iwas then, 

Truth once wc knew here before we were men I 
Rut those whom wc see now, confident and free, 

Will grow <4d befi^rv their hearts do, and even so 
have we. 




Leasing AsirbLEs tN THS'KEViEws. 


*^-v< 


THE MASEFIELD CONTROVERSY. 



In the Juike Foftn/fhlly Review Mr. Gilbert 
Thomas discusses the amazing revolution {k'hich 
has taken pkice io English poetry in the last 
twenty years. Wc are only just hepoxuag 
to realise 1k>w completely Puritanism had 
wormed her great tentacles Into almost every 
nerve and hbre of the nation's bcNitg. With 
the passing of Tennyson ciime itu: inevitable 
revolt aggiiisL the formalixm of his art, and this 
spirit of revolt, which Krs( found expres^m in 
Mr. Kipling, has its latest and I'onsummate 
product in Mr. John Masefield. The old days 
of an art of p>ciry rigidly coidined within nnr- 
n>\v limits of cimvention have* passed for vsxr, 
and Mr. Masefield has prot'cd eonrlusively that 
all is grist that comes to the |H>erx mill. Poetry 
has firoken away from the oUl Umdrige sf» cum* 
plot el y, with one IndonutaNe <»ulburHt of de ter¬ 
minal ion, that it will* never Ik: pMsible again 
fur that old bondage to recliuni it. Kut the 
new freedom lias Us tlisuidvantages; the Held 
of poetry, as of all the arts, has Ux:n infinitely 
widened, with correspmdingly greater pitfalls 
of coarseness and ugliness, and Mr. 'jliomas 
luus i\ timely warning to piels of tlir new school, 
even to Mr. Masefk*ld himself 
TIk* danifer of tlx* new mi)v«'mrnt will At once bo 
apparent. The danj^T ie that, while ihe true poet 


will delve in the dust for tho s^ike of the gem, the 
false |)oot. who is always uiih uk. will uke the 
ofiportuniiies thii^ iiperud to Inin for plying hi8 
muck-rakv in (hr du>4 for flu* »iikv uf tlv dust itseH. 
'ilic dan^iT IS a real «>rK*, aixl it will liavu to be 
faced. 

Such infringements of rc'astmahic rrstrainl on 
Ihe part of Mr. Masefield arc rare, nml ilir fart 
remains that when everything has Iwen said 
ihnt can be said in dcntcrii of him, Mr. Masc* 
field's pietry triumplts over ii all, .iml iriumphs 
conspicuously udi. 

Reference must lie made 1o aitolhvr view, 
which is expressed in Mr. jam vs OMphnivt's 
complniot agninst Mr. MaMdickl, in tin article 
entitled '*'llie J'seudo-Rolism of Mr, Masv- 
Held's I'ocms*’ which ai>|K*:irs in Uh* Journal of 
Hnghsh .Sfudirs for May, iKal hardly one uf 
his charncivrs is consislently drawn, ancf tk* 
inelaphorical expressiotiK which at linK's arc put 
into tlieir moiilhs ohM'ure flicir real featuri's «itill 
further. Mr. Olipliant thinks that Mr, MaM'fivId 
is t^istantly making ihi* mistake of putting Ids 
own sentiments, couched in a ]MH*tic form, into 
the mouths of |dain, uncullI mi led {Mxiple, from 
whom iht'V sound quile groU*s<tuc. Put is nut 
that the work of a pwl^-io pixdxr hekiw the 
surface and give a voicx* to the inarticuhitc? 


THE ORIGIN OF PROFANITY. 

A. G. Heath conirihuies an entertaining 
essay to the ISriiish i?mvw on “ I'hc Origin a ml 
i^fgnilicancc of Profanity *’ under the guise of a 
lcar/)e<l paper delivered to Ihe Royal Commission 
on iIh' Ck>ns4Tvation of Savages, 1948. We are 
introduced to the science of " Comparative Ais- 
chnilogy," and there is much literary fooling 
fiom which the wisest may gsdn addltioanl wiv* 
dom. Mr. Heath says:— 

We can detect the period, different lhou|{h it be 
in <lifr<'rcnl ola.ss<*x, In which the boy from his 

mother's training and the refining corr^ny of his 
sisters more ami more into the secret and exclusive 
society of his fellows. He has his initiation cere, 
monies, often his initiation ordeals. He learns the 
custom of hU ancestors and the tradition ^ his sex. 
As the masculine interests and the masculine habit 
of mind arc inculcated by the collective wisdom of 
his fdlowfl, so too, in the slighter things of life he 
accepts the law of his sex, and his personal taster 
become subordinated to the dominant conception of 
what a man should say, think and do. U is thus 
with profanity. The child may have passed the 
earlier years of his life content with such chance 
expWlives as were learnt .'ll the Hres*do ur on his 
mother's knee. But, the serret society once entered, 
u new langtmgc must be learnt. Stronger expres. 
sinns of surprise or nngrr must now be substituted, 
not because of (he greater depth of his emotions, but 
because the tradition of the aez so ordains. If he 


4 Alai ns a greater pl«isuf<' (nan the new vtMHlnilnry 
it is not (Highl in liternr\’ colour hut IIh: joy of 
chucking II choir of mvi»ible :iunts. 

NOT WANTED. 

SuME amusing »toriv.s arc given in i\n article 
<in “ 1 'hc I.iltic Stranger,” by Dr. Norman 
Porrilt, in the .Vlrntirf Magasine for June, 'flic 
new arrival may lill the hearts of the parents 
with ftpy, hut i| often li;ippvn.s that its rcvcptlon 
w;inls ll>c warmth of wcIcmiK: from its little 
hrt^tliers 

A bright little chap when sliown lh4' lalist arrival 
exclaimed:— 


”Why. father, il'« pol no k-iirl” 

, \ 

” No. it hasn't grown,” 

!• 

” And it's got no n*clli. ” 

• K 
, 1 

”'I'hev haven't come yd.” 


"Can't it walk?” 


” Not m.” 


” Hut it c;in talk, can't it?” 


** No.” 

'1 

” Don't hove if, lailMT. It's a poor one, 

VouVe i 


bcf*n done." ^ 

And again:*- 

''What do you think?' inu^ lUtk t>oy asloxl a 
playmate. *‘'n>r d«dor's br»>ughl a hahy to our 
hmtse. Isn't it horrid?” 

*' Rotten. (Nil'I you gi*t him to talu* it hack?” 

” No; it*B too late. We've umxI It four daya.” 




THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


The following short noticts sappicment the cfitidsms of special contribadons arranges! 
under the preceding section, "Leading Articles in the Reviews." 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY,^ 

A OLAKce ut the contents p.*)KC of this reliable 
barometer suHiccs to asKore (he reader that the 
depression of the past few months has parsed 
away. Tlicre is only one article on the inter* 
oationul situation, '*Thc Changing of the 
Ealance of Power/' by J. Kllis Marker, whodis* 
covers the value of Angk^Saxon reunion, .t 
doctrine preached by the founder of The Review 
or Rkvilwh in season and out of season for a 
whole generation. 

Earl Urey writes in defen<'e of '* Proportional 
Representation/* and refutes the suspicions 
inculcated by Major Morri.son^Bell against this 
inuch*desirv(l reform. The writer's reputation 
AS an independent atatcsnuin gives weight to his 
injunction to party politicians :— 

It is bcraiUM* ih<,' sabatitutHin of iiropurthsaU f<jr 
majority will h<*l{) to «eurr a naw 

faithful re|ircM<ma<ion of 4lu' piopU*, and will fociU- 
tofto the eiXram>e into iIh» I louse of <AMiiti>ons of men 
of knowUnlg4*, eitpi’k'niv, .md hi<l<p<'nd«nrr of 
fihonirtir, and 4 bus 4*ivitjk* It to fithil Hh high and 

• Impmul ilutks in a way iluit will voixIuct 1 u the 
'prot»prr>(y of Its* jH'opk'K t^K tmly of ihi* I'nkisJ 
. Klngikvn, but ila^ '«(’lf-g<ivormr>g OoiiHnkm.H, of 
V India, und of the ran of <Hir Ovitsi'us Ein|rirc, dui 

I venture to hop* tlvA Major Mtirrison* 

'.Pel I and (he (rtlvr mem burs kA hj?< )>Arty miy b** 

* prompted to study, with all llw xnu' tlw subjort 
demands, tb<‘ (bairns of pro(>fv4itin:il n*prv.>KyUation 
as a nvxins of securing the realm against tiv* evils 
of distrust, violentV, injualin*, Uiwlcsaiioss, uiid t'svil 
war, .‘ind the Hm|arc Ag<unst diMotegrotion and 
dia*uption. 

Mrs. Henneli I'ontrlhule.s the first inslulfncnt 
of her thrilling story, *‘T<n Months’ Captivity 
after the Massacre at Cawnpore ” ; the writer is 
XK>w well over seventy, but records her impres* 
Bions with a wealth of realistic and gruesorm 
detail, and is evidently moved by a sincere desire 
to warn those who would govern India with 
misplaced sentimentalism.** 

J. A. R. Marriott, in his article, ** The 
Problem of Poverty,” manages to misunder¬ 
stand Canon Barnett’s dictum, ” If the poor are 

to become richer, the rich must beconte poorer/* 
and undertakes to erect a formidable structure of 
arguinoni and economic fact, which seems to 
Jndicate that the swollen incomes of the rich in 
^me wonderful way induce a train of blessings 
^or th|; poor. Has Mr. Marriott heard of 
unearned increment,** and has he realised the 

; 


overwhelming advantages which the possession 
of labour-saving machinery gives to the 
capitalist i* 

This RevUw contains a host of interesting 
artkle.s, which wnll be found indexed under the 
section of ” Topical Articles in the Periodicals.” 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW, 

AitNOth lltNKm’r continues his self-imposed 
task of letting the public into the secrets of 
” Writing Novels.” The present instalment is 

worthy a profesMMial chair at Oxford, and ctm- 
tains I he necessary directions whereby perfex*- 
tion may be obtained; but ” success,” oh I who 
nuiy command it? 

Professor Rouse levels some criticism at ” Our 
'Melancholy* Hymn.il”; he gives numerous 
familiar examples, and cvidenlly regrets that 
people should suffer by associating the ttxptvs- 
sion of ” ihcir holiest feelings with (k'Uvftable 
doggerel and insincere senlimenlnlily.” 

"The Man with Two Mouths,” by K. Tenny¬ 
son Jesse, IS :i tersely-written and highly indi¬ 
vidualised short story. We should like to see 
John MuscAeld’s treatment of Mr. Jesse’s theme. 

The editorial comments, under the ]al>el 
” I^ooby Lights,” are detached criticisms of 
national tendencies, which contain many valu¬ 
able suggestions; Darrell Figgis, writing on 
** Irish Nationality,** pertinently insists that: 
“Vitality lives not in customs but in memory. 
Ireland has her customs, over which one may 
affectionately linger, yet which remain mainly a 
matter of wnyw.ird interest. But she has also 
her memory, and it is by virtue of that she 
achie\*cs national unity and mitiooa] power.”' 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

We may congratulate the Editor on his rever¬ 
sion to review style, aud can detect no diminution 
in the energy with which he conducts his frontal 
attack on the Government. The articles which 
are not pc^itical ore few but interesting. Austin 
Dobsmt writes on ‘' Prior*s ‘ Peggy * * *; Claude 
Grabamc-Whhe discusses ” Why Airmen arc 
Not Afraid while Fiank Fox agrees that the 
“New W.ir Corrc^)ondent “will hardly survive 
under present conditions of “oflicial coopera- 
tkm.” The affairs of the Maroiwi Committee 
reedve considerable attention, and we hasten to 
agree with Mr. Maxse when he opines that ” its 
ways are pnst finding out.” 










THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


In hh article, '* A New Crisis io EducaliM),’* 
Sir Joaei^ Compton-Rickett, M.P., attempU the 
unthankful task of peacemaker between the rival 
sects whose continued squabbling has set back 
naiionnl education for two generattons. Sir 
Joseph makes the strongest appeal to both sides 
to agree to a sclllcmeat which will enable the 
Government to desil with the subject in an 
adequate way. 

llieodore Cooke Taylor writes on Opiunii 
an Unsettled Question/' and asks for fair pbty 
for Chinn. He says:~ 

Never did I he rulers of a bfreai petiple airuggk 
more ffallantly to free it from a (k'buain^ vice ihun 
('hina*M rukra urc atruUgliA^ tu-duy. Never did a 
tfreat nation more sorely iwesl our sympathy and 
help than CThina does to-day. The hotxr of her nerd 
Is the Hour of our ^poriunh^—not far a moment 
to push tier further into despair - but to lift hcY out 
of it into the sunshine of htijir. Great, indeed. hi\$ 
been I he wrong we hiive long dune her. Propor- 
tiofinlely great U the obligation now resting upon 
us to set her immediately free. 

The Ruv. C. K. Antirew* writes sympnthcli* 
enUy on " Tngorc ami the Kcn.*ussunce in 
Bengal/' ami is enthusiastic in pmisc of the 
Bengali's ospira lions :ind hopes for a 
regcnenitcd Indin. 

I'he monastic institutions of the Middle Ages 
Ivitfc been credited with the task of fostering 
education, but G. G. Coulton submits evidence 
to show thnt this claim is not supported by facts. 

The Budget for 1913*14 ’* meets with full 
appreciation from W. M. J. Williams. Dr. 
Alfred H. Garvie analyses the relations of 
" Meuiphysics, Mysticism, Myth ami Miracle." 
Dr. Dillon's review of foreign atf^urs .and the 
l.iterary Supplement arc prominent features. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 

This magazine is indispensable to all who 
wish to keep in touch with the varied interests 
of the British Empire. The current number 
denis with The Balkan War and the Balance 
of Power/' and a tribute is p.'ud to the friendly 
services o£ English and German statesmen in 
averting the peril of war. In ** The Ethics of Em¬ 
pire " we have an appeal to widen their interest 
in Imperial problems, while in the survey of the 
home affairs of the United Kingdom emphasis 
is laid on political apathy and the general dulling 
of Interest in Parliament. 11 ^ reviews 
political affairs in Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, and New Zealand are full of valuable 

informgtioib 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 

" PouTjruf " surveys in detail the " Problem ] 
of Austria-Hungary," and agrees with othe^f 
writers that a revers:il of the old policy of re- . 
pressloQ is inevitable if the Duil Monarchy is to 
preserve Its identity as one of ihe Great Powers. 
Spencer Campbell outlines the main causes of * 
" Tite Dissen^ons of the Balkan Allies/' and 
concludes that " the gbss of iIm‘ future is dark 
and clouded." 

" Curio " is candid in his criiuism of ** The 
Unionist Position," but we think is sirmowhat 
too hopeful in his belief that " Toryism is able 
to offer, through the medium of the tariff, a real 
improvement in the exmdition of the ]Kv>pie." 
The writer is even mi>vcd to stale that " where 
w'oge^ are low it can slujw n way by which these 
wages c.an be raised wiiltout destroy'ing the 
industry." 

If things in Ireland, arc as J. M. Kennedy 
states in hU article, " Why Home Kule U Un- 
neccss.ar>'," it Is a pity that steps cannot l>e 
taken to siboiish Parliament in order that the 
real fccling.s of a nation can he ascertained, for 
ih^U is the only nf(»ral of this ntost ingenious 
plca<ljng. Mr. Kenm*dy does not suggest any 
substitute for rarliamentary repr^sentatkm, but 
perhaps th:u is an accidental omission. 

Coloocl Vetch makes a pointc<! rejoinder to 
Sir W. Ixe Warner's vindicatUm of Gcneml 
Wilson, the taiplor of Delhi. Sir Home Gordon 
answers his query, "Whiit is Wnmg with 
Ciicket?" by suggesting that (he one thing 
needful is Io " play the game/' Pessimists are 
invited to read the cheerful opinions of 
C. H. R<»y]ance Kent, to whom ** Evtdution in 
Human Society" tends towards perfection, 

" for, after all, there is good ground for think¬ 
ing that there, is a continuously increasing har¬ 
mony between the* tenantry of the earth and 
their environment." 

THE BLUE REVIEW. 

Ni/iiber one of this new monthly, under the 
editorship of Mr. John Middleton Murry, makes > 
a strong appeal to all lovers of Literature» • 
Drama. Art, and Music. The contributions an-^ 
up to a high level of human uilerest, and spectal'j 
mention must be made of "The Sdled Rose/'^ 
by D. H. Lawrence, a most effective study in ^ 
contrasts: and "The Esperanto of Art," byJ 
W. L. George, a plea for some uniformity of 
expression in (he terms which have a common'^ 
mraning in the kindred arts. The reviews of ‘ 
"General Lltemlure," by Frank Swinnerton, 
and of " French Books," by the Editor, are par¬ 
ticularly discriminating. We wish the venture 
cvep' success in finding the right renders in the 
desirable numbers. It Is published by Martin 
5 ^ker, John Street, Adelphi. 


rHE AUSTRALASIAN REVIEW OF 
• . REVIEWS. 

Under the editorship of Mr. Henry Slend, ihe 
Australasian Edition of this Review is for^log 
th<y)d. The ma^rutliK: has b«*n reirxxlelled, and 
while rctainini' its well-known features is supple¬ 
mented by sjK'cinl articles dealing: with the pro- 
Mem s and pr)lirics pec uliar to the ^re^it Common* 
Evc:dth. yhi* April number nmituns a notable 
irllcle from the pen of Alexander Jobsoo whkh 
examines In detail the char^^s of extravagance 
kveiled j^'ainst the Federal (lovernmcnt. The 
whole dilftniUy has arisen front the tiovem- 
mentis non*borrowin4j iwlicy, for, as the writer 
;)oinls out: "It Ims forced the Ministry to moei 
•)ut rM rewtnue rx|>cnditurc rightly chargcjUile to 
Mipilal,’' 1ml so far as extravagance is com*Cfm<xl 

the cvidcn<'c is not hy any means ixmcbisivr, 
and the verthet of> that «‘ount must be ‘ not 
proven.I'lurc is a further interesting con- 
irlbutum entitled “ Cement or (iunpnwdcr?** 
wlileli we reprtKluce on another page. 

THE BRITISH JIEVIEW. 

Dn. Va:o in liis artkle on 

'*T1h; Kelatkms of Italy and Austria ioid the 
Albanian yuesiion,'* traces the events wliicli have 
led up to the p^fnuincnl rivalry which exists 
^twien Austria and lisily for the contrail of 
Albania. 

** Israd 0 iValum’* is Paul (kxKjman's 
[vstrained repanekT lo Cecil Chesterton's attack 
which iippciircd in ttic May number. The writer 
fently chides iIkj tliring critic, juid must \n'. roo- 
fTfttuUted on his temperate style. He says 

Really, Mr. <hrs mil to reallw- 

he hicL thill nnl oulv iHdori' this istanil w.as any* 
hing moft' than :i gcxHirntihival expression, the Jews 
ia<l almidy ovoIv«hI a spiritual aiul cthx a! nsumption 
>f life wliidi her atm* tlx* most omlunihh* foundation 
d our vivilisiiiuxi f* 'l‘l“‘ “trangST that dwellrih wiih 
/ou si ml I Is' unto y<iu as mu* l»»ru among you, and 
hou fehoH Im e him as thvsclf but that the Jews, by 
be age of their scllknxul in Europ* imd iheir con- 
ribiilions to modern culture, are as g<iod EiiroiK’oUK 
is nny lo bt; found. 

Professor W:U»in pays a tribute to the late 
ohn Briton, and his record of *‘A Man of 
tnergy " slwws the many advantage* which are 
vuiluhle. lo the Irnelwr to-day as compared with 
onditions ruling during the past two genera- 
ions. 

“A Parliamentary Parallel,*' by M. V. Hay, 

B a somewhat belated protest against the Ks- 
ndo^vment proviwons of the Welsh Discslab- 
isliment Rill. 

Giber iirlieU's arc noticed clwvhcrc. and alto¬ 
gether this Review is rapidly taking Its place as 
loe of our foremost literary monthlies. 


THEOSOPHICAL MAGAZINES* 

Mrs. Bbsant opens the Theosophisi this 
month with an account of the judgment in the 
suit brought by Mr. Naraniali against her for the 
custody of his two sems, and declares her 
decision to appeal against the Judge’s ruling 
that she sbuU give back the boys to the father. 
James H. Cousins continues his paper on " The 
Basis of Theosophy." Apn^jxis of the extent to 
which it lies in mun Idmself lo be free, he s:iys: 
" To the extent ihal a man refuses freedom lo 
anything wilhin lu» sphere of influence, he is hiiti" 
self b^Hind, for to him there ib nu universe beyond 
bimself, ami the chain he puls upm iinylhing 
wilhin bis purview he puts upon his own 
wrists." Margaret Pollard continues Iwr jmper 
on the MyslicaJ Poets, and compores ihc ] m'ms 
of George Herbert and Henry Vaughan. Her- 
beri, she says, is lielter known and better loved, 
but he never a])prnached Vnughjn's best pi>ems. 
Vaughan shows in his work the influence of 
mystic and occult studies, and in his reverence 
for the truth and purity of lltc child-soul ho is 
" spiritualiy akin lo Wordsworth." Johtut vun 
Marion contributes n long and unco^^'incing 
paper im " My Occult Experiences," to which 
Mr. I«cadlic:itcr sidds many rsplanainry notes 
J. S. Mackenzie writes on "Time and Eternity." 

In the TheosophUrol Path H. T. Edge con- 
iribuirsa pu|ioron " Brain, Mind, and Self," in 
which, regarding the brain as a mere machine 
incapable of crvuling tlNHight, he discusses the 
origin of thought and mind. Self-knowledge, he 
maintains, is the highi*st and grandest Science. 
" Self-knowledge may tie defined as ihe identify¬ 
ing of our mind with our Soul so as to become 
conscious of tlw real purpose of our life." Ken¬ 
neth Morris sounds a note of warning In his 
paper, " The Pivotal Point cM History." The 
conditions, he says, prev.'iiling in the civilised 
world Kwbiy arc in many respects ihc very con¬ 
ditions that brought Rome. Grcct'e, Egypt, and 
the rest to ruin. Other papers of interest are 
" Tlie Royal .Astfoonmical Observatory at 
Greenwich," by C. J. Ryan; "Am 1 My 
Brotlior’s Keeper?" by H. Comyn, and 
*' Gibraltar,** by Kenneth Morris. 

The InUmatioruil Thenjcj^/iical Chronicie 
opens with a long account by Grace Knoche of 
tlie work for Peace achieved hy Ihe TheosojMiical 
Society culminating in the Peace Congress to 
be hold at Visingso, Sweden, this June. H. 
Traverswrileson " Self-Culture.'* Tliisnumber 
contains the views of m.any eminent writers, 
educationalists, etc., on the Raja Yoga 
Institufioo. 


THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 

LA REVUE. 

An article by Amaldo Ccrvesato \n the first 
May number of 2 m Revue tells Itow ihe policy 
of I.CO XIII, tfradiwlly declined till it became a 
spectre or phantom of its forn>er self. Tlie 
drama was all the more Mjjnifiranr, since ibe 
Pope, who was both actor and spectMlor, had 
bmad views, an authofit.itive mind, and a 
grandihiqiicnt voice, which made him resemhlc 
Innoi'ent III., who^v idea tlvit nothing' in tlw 
Universe should escape the aUeniton of the 
Pontiff he had alwi made his own. 

In the mid-May issue then* is an ariicic on the 
Paris Salons of 11)15 by M. Jean Pild, who 
expresses Ids preference for the Social e 
Naii<mrilc dcs Heaux Arts, ha jfvncral liearinp. 
he says, is inUultely su|U‘rior to that of ilw 
Socl^tt^ dcs Anisteai Tran^ais; besides, the 
la t tf r I s (xx>riT i n work s of i nia n a 1 ion. M11 al ly, 
the same number of tux Rrnic contains two 
lnlcrc»t*n|f comments on M. I'inoi’s artirlc in 
the issue January isl, noticed at lrii|;th in our 
February munber, on Ihe Pn^rciis of ilie Raiv. 
P.Vttor 1 » Dumas contrasts the fiessimism of a 
reliffious journal which he has rmmtly read with 
the optimism of Ihr lay Rfvne. M. L. lA'ssaint, 
an inspei'tor of elementary schools, advises all 
teachers to read M. Finot's artirle, which shows 
that there are still philosophers who have not 
broken with all the ir jIIushkis, but wlx> iM'lievt 
in duty and progress, and have faith In youth 
.and the future. 

THE REVUF. DES UKUX MONDKS. 

In (he first May iiumlicr of the Rvvuc ties 
Deux MGlides there is a chapter of unpublished 
Voltaire, entitled “ The Arts.’* There have hern 
several articles in the French reviews on Ixiuis 
David A propos of the exhibition of his works 
at Paris. In the Revue dcs Deux MotnWs of 
May 1st we have one from the pen of M. Robert 
He la Sixeranne on ** Instinct and InlellipTnrr 
h the Artist.*’ The writer refers to the dis¬ 
coveries of the entomologist Fabrc, who has 
shown that an insect may accomplish the mar¬ 
vellous work of an engineer, mason and surgeon 
while it is acting and is guided by its instinct, 
but that the same insect becomes quito a bad 
workman when It makes appeal to its intelli¬ 
gence. 

THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

Another article on Louis David appears in 
the Pevue de Paris of May ist. M. Francis 
Benoit says that in the creations of David and 
hifl pupils two quite distinct formulae may be 
discerned—the ultra-idealist, that best known to 
the public, seen in the "picture* of history **; 


and the frankly realisiic, not so well known, 
represented in ncilabli* dolail*; in thi^ historic,'ll 
p.'iintings, in composiiinns on 1x1 ntemporary 
subjects, and csp<'ci;dly in the pirlraiis, Vhti 
article is fidlowrd by an interesting stmlv, con-* 
tribuicd by M. (i.astim Rngeol. <if the " Novels 
of .Al>cl llcrmanl, Hosny the Elder, Paul Mar- 
guerliic, Henry Ikirdoaux ;iiul Keiu' Iloylesve, 
reprr.sentuiives of the renaissaiur in the novel 
of the tM)urgis>idc. In the same numlKT M. 
Ch. Schmidt reminds his readers that liaiid, or 
(ihcnl, has niore than <mee Ihmmi a refuge to 
kings in exile, aii<l iluat from lo ilie fall of 
the Empire, a pcrioil of aiHun ineniy years, it 
was a French city. In tHci^ Uonaparlc and 
Josephine visited an eshihilion Oiere. 

Writing in the mid-May numiKr 4111 the 
Military Effort of (iiTmany, M. Jean Dany 
supplies details of the new proposals. He |Mniils 
out (hat in .ndditum lu the desire for supremacy 
in Ihe air, firrmany in the last two years has 
rngkrlicl nothing IliaJ wouhl tend (o make her 
war forces .IS formidable as (XKsible. In (bis she is 
sup]x>rtod by (he Wehrveiein (Herman IXTence 
I.c.'iguc), founded in January, icji2, '* to develop 
in Ciermany the palriolir ivmsciener and (he 
virile energies,” The writer com lucks (ha(, 
judging by the haste with uhich tlu^ work has 
iK'cn under(aki*n one might well believe Hermany 
i« prcp.'tring for an early Wiir desiretl and delrr- 
mined on by herwlf. WhateviT the eanse of 
the iiMTeasi' of the (Jei mnn .^^(ny, wheiher it 
h.is lK*en prcivoked partly by the Slav peril or 
no(, France knows that it is againsi herself that 
the new military efft»rt of her neigdilsiur is 
directed. France should, therefore, willwiul 
dcl.iy, adapt her forces to llw ww European 
situation. 

OrilKR REVIICVVS, 

The mid-May niimbtT of OiivstunK Dipht- 
tuafrVfuc; publishes the address, reeenlly 
delivered by Commander de 'I lMimasMin .i( (he 
Etv)le de* Hautos Etutles .S(H*iales, on (ho 
Necessity for the Three Yem s’ Service in Frunce. 

Under tlie title " A Million Workers Paid by 
the War Butigel,** a writer in the M.iy numl>er 
of Lectures pour Pous lakes Ihe line that war 
prepnra lions nrc a sourre of prosperity in times 
of pe,*icc. All the money wliuh France takes 
from her taxpayers, h<* s.ays, is restored to 

them, and so far from industry suffering, war 
expenditure is .111 imporlani factor in the indus- 
trl.a!, commercial, and even .igrieuUural aeltvity 
of the country, providing as If docs work for 
thousands ,ind thousands of men. 

The fJrcindc Revue of .May lolh contain* a 
short artkic by M, Emile Vanderveide on the 
flencrai Strike in Redgium. 



THE GERMAN REVIEWS. 

THt Deutsche Revue for May contains sevmi 
articles on the European situation. The opening 
anicle, contributed by a Forelg:n Diplomatist, 
deals with Alliances and Ententes. The writer 
admits that the present siiuatKin is full of 
anxiety. Formerly the pcrkxls of healthy peace, 
he says, were interrupted by the acute disease 
of war; to-day a war can only 1)e designated as 
a specially “critical day” of an unhealthy 
peace. The cause is mi-sumkrstood pacifism, 
and the ground on which it thrives European 
Alliances. Our forefathers concluded alliances 
for war purposes shortly l^cfore the beginning 
of a conflict and diswived them when the war 
was over. The alliances and ententes of to*day 
may delay the outbreak of war for a few years, 
but, should It break otit, the reverse of wluii was 
intended will l>e achieved—that is to say, uni¬ 
versal peace will end in universal war. This is 
followed by a short article, by I»rd A^-ebury, 
on Tripoli .and the Balkans. Will Italy and the 
Balkans derive any adv.anlagcs from their con¬ 
quests? The writer is of opinion that their 
rewards will bi* of nn illusory nature. Italy, 
already heavily burdened with taxation, not only 
has to pay for the war, but her fin.nncini 
KS4)urrcs will 1 >c required in Tripoli for m.iny 
years. Italy, in short, will have to pay tribute 
to Tripoli, not Tripoli to Italy. Similarly, It 
will take ycsirs and years for the D.alk.m Slates 
to recover from tN'ir expenditure of men and 
money. I^rd Avebury is sure they W'ill yet 
have cause to repent of their attack on Turkey. 

In the May number of the Preussische 
Jahtbucher Dr. Hans DelbrQck deals with the 
cost of the new German Miliinry Proposals, and 
also with the Licbknocht Revelations. The 
Reichstag, he s.ays, is willing to agree to the 
enormous incre.asc of the army and the neces¬ 
sary taxation for this purpose. But opinion is 
divided as to the manner in which the taxation 
shall be levied. The Conservatives will have 
nothing to do with a property tax in any form. 
Public opinion is in favour of n property tax. 

According to an article in the .Srwiobsffsche 
Monaishetic of M.ay 8th, Compulsory Vaccina¬ 
tion is a matter against which petitions to the 
Reichstag have been got up for over a decade. 
Happily, smallpox has almost ceased to exist in 
Germany, and whole generations of young 
doctors have only been able to observe quite 
stray ca.scs In the hospitals. The writer says 
that, so long ns agitators against vaccination 
fail to bring inlo the field “facts which will 
stand the criticism of science,” it would be a 
crime against the nalion.at health to interfere 
with compulsory \ncclnation. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEW! 

Th£ Senator, Isldon> del Lungo, in two arti¬ 
cles io the Nuova Antologia, discusses the k>ve 
alfain* of Lorenao the Magnificent and his rela¬ 
tions with the beautiful Lucrezia Donati, and 
Inter with his wife, Clarice Orsini, protesting 
ngninst the manners of the Renaissance being 
judged by the conventions of u^day. Scipio 
Si^Mrle contributes n long and sympathetic 
review* of the moral teaching of the Danlsl) 
feminist, Ellen Key, asserting that her views 
comerning love, far from being immoral and 
desers ing of the opprobrium they brought upon 
her, arc in the highest degree elwating and con¬ 
structive. He denies that Ellen Key preached 
free love, .tlthough many people, he says, both 
quote and condemn her wltlKxit ever hikving read 
Kcrlxioks. “ Vidor ” lectures Montenegro, and 
points out thiit nn independent Albania must be 
created, us neither Italy nor Austri.a will consent 
to cither having spheres of InDucncc on the 
l)almalian const. F. Foperti discusses the Pro- 
ticlorate churned by France over all the foreign 
Christian subjects of the Turkish Empire. 

The Italian reviews, however, are by no means 
unanimous in f<»j 1 owing the Nuotfa Antolof^a In 
hacking up the p<^icy^ Austria in the Balkans. 
The Roesc/^na Contemporanea, for Instance, in- 
ils political notes, jeers openly at the spcct.-tcle of 
the nre;ii Powers demonstrating against Monte¬ 
negro; while in an exceptionally well-informed 
article, the brilliant writer, Vico Manlrgazza, 
points out lliai all Europe has been Induced to 
Mlow the lead of Vienna, that Italian interests 
Qvtn in the Balkans are by no means identical 
with those Austria, and that Russia’s 
alvindonmeiit of her ancient ally and prot^i is 
highly (ii^^redit.ible to her. An nutoiKvnous 
Albania, he a.sscrts, simply me.nns an Austrian 
Albania, and Sk'utari will be a new vantage- 
ground from which Austria can threaten both 
Montenegro and Servio. An article by the 
Deputy, U. Com:indini, consists of an enthusias¬ 
tic cnoumlum on the Portuguese Republic. 

The Rassegna Sazionale discusses once again 
the position of the Trent!no, those AlfMne 
v.aUcys, pcoi^ed wholly by Italians, to which 
Austria clung in 1866, not fee their intrinsic 
taluc, but Ikecouse by doing so she permanently 
weakened Italy’s northern frontier, and on the 
forkificntion of ^i^ch she has since spent many 
millions of francs. Meanwhile by race, by lan¬ 
guage, and by sympathies the inhabitants remain 
staunchly Italian, and the question constitutes a 
constant menace to the Triple Alliance. Ciulia 
Sanson gives an account ^ the many women 
poeU wito helped to inflame popular t^lnion 
in Italy during the years of Risexg^imeDto. 



^‘HE SPANISH REVIEWS, 

A WAITER in Ciudad de Dios gives an secounl 
of two pieces of,chamber music of Spanish 
origin dating from the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The influence of Haydn on Spanish 
music is shown to nave been considerable. 
An essay on Delinquent Youth *' is com¬ 
menced in this Issue. Social istip propa¬ 
ganda is criticised in another contribution; 
Socialists inflame passions in those who do not 
understand whither such doctrines tend. 
Socialists are a mixK)rity avowedly waging war 
omthe majority. 

Translations of letters bctwctm Nietzsche and 
Strindberg are published in La I^ctura. They 
were written at the end of 1888 and arose from 
the desire of Nietzsche to find someone who 
could worthily translate his books into French. 
Professor Adolfo Posada writes on “ Liberalism 
and Social Politics,'* and concludes that social 
reform is the outcome of the innate desire for 
betterment in all. We are all being swept 
along the road of reform. An article describes 
various types of Spanish women. 

The publication of one of the two issues of 
Nuesiro Tiempo, now before us, was delayed for 
a fortnight by a strike. In these numbers are 
two articles on the Balkans, one of which is a 
comparison between Rulg.nria sind Spain from 
the military point of view. The comparison, as 
set forth by the writer, is not favourable lo 
Spain. ** An Interesting Embassy *' is con¬ 
tinued, and various details of the inundations in 
Murcia about thirty-four years ago are briefly 
staled; mention is made of the book, Pnris- 
Murcie," published in Paris, and articles 00 
Spanish and foreign politics are also included. 

Espafia Moderna tells us, among other things, 
all about the ancient picture by van der Goes, 
'* The Adoration of the Holy Kings." Origi* 
nally it formed the centre of a triptych, the two 
side paintings having been sold long ago and 
having found their way (it is believed) to Ger¬ 
many. About three years ago the authorities of 
the semdnary owning the "Att>raHon" negotiated 
for Its sale with nn agent from Berlin, and the 
price arranged was about 50,000; before the 
arrangement was completed, the Minister of 
Public Instruction stepped in, and the matter 
has been banging fire ever since. The Spanish 
Parliament is to be asked to vote the sum 
required for its purchase, tailing which a 
national subscription will be opened. The story 
of Beatrice of Arragon is completed this month, 
and a description given of her tomb. In 
" Modern America " we have details of the 
increase in the military power of Argentina, 
which stands first among the Republics in this 
respect. 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

In an article on Dutch poetry, in De Gids, A 
is staled that the Dutch are very familiar with 
English, French, and German culture, mairdy 
owing to the fact that they have no deep 
culture of their own. Gcrmniis from Munich 
and Berlin may feci strange towards one 
another when they meet, for their ideas differ, 
but a line from Goethe or u song from the 
works of Schumiin will set them at case; if an 
inhabitant of Rotterdam meet a Itoschenanr 
there is practically nothing to dispel the 
strangeness experienced by both. Holland it 
not entirely devoid, of poets, artists or 
musicians of native birth, but (hey are 
too few, and Dutchmen look abroad for 
what they want. Another article gives 
the conclusion of (he atoty of the inroads 
of the sea on the west coast; there is a chart 
showing the coast in 1663, In jyy.L 

Adequate steps for the preservation of 
the C(»nst ahonld be token without delay; 
further, .attempts should be made to reclaim as 
well as to preserve. 'Ihc centenary of Wag^ 
ner's birth affords nn oppori unity for an essay 
on that celebrated musician. 

ElseoUr a I so,has an article on Wagner, illua- 
trnicd with portraits and other picturea, 
including a caricature of Wagner conduetingf 
wherein he la represented with arms waving 
frantically and coat tails flying outwards, as if 
agitated by a whirlwind. There is nn interest¬ 
ing contribution on Jonn of Arc, illustrated with, 
pictures from old chronicles and a miniature, 
all of the second half of the fifteenth century. 
The paintings of Henri Rousseau receive atten¬ 
tion in the opening article. Japanese pictures 
are nJso given. 

Dt Tijdspiegcl has an article on the defence 
of the Dutch coasts from the armed invader. 
Dutchmen (.according to the writer] are cx>t' 
suflklently insistent on the need for strengthen¬ 
ing the national defences; the Government 
sacrifices the country to pjirty interests. In- 
stead of spending money on hundreds of little' 
festivals to celebrate the centenary of nation^;^ 
Independence, the i>eople should put that money s 
Into a fund for buying an ironclad or for doing)' 
something equally go^ for national defence. 

” ^ 

Vragen des Tifds opens with an essay 00^ 
" ScietM and Politics," which is a I'^ply to ft 
lecture with the some title recently delivered by^' 
a well-knr»wn Socialist, who claimed that thi" 
pdicy of his party was the only one with a 
scientilic founi^tion. The essayist shows that 
ft scientific policy is not of necessity one that 
supports the ideas of a certain party t 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


A NOBLE VICTORIAN • 

This precious memoir of Miss Octavia HUl 
was suggested to her short]/ before her death, 
and, though at first unwilling to see ihe need of 
such an account of her life, when convinced that 
the wish for it was real she expressed a strong 
desire that the famUy should keep the details in 
their own hands. The danger with regard to 
Miss Hill is that in time to come the remem¬ 
brance of her power of organisation and 
principles of discipline may thrust into the back¬ 
ground her human synipathles. No one wiH» 
reads this book could fall into such a mistake, 
consisting as it docs of her own letters and 
some few wriitcn to her, connected by the short 
deKripiions of Mr. Maurice. The early letters 
especially are simple, naive and overfkiwing with 
sympaihctic interest, just as they came from the 
pen of a young girl whose time was so entirely 
filled that they are spontaneous and unrevised. 

' The people she writes about are not usually 
found in PVf/o's Who, for even Miss Emma 
Cons, noble as her work has been, has not found 
a place there. She and Miss Hill were loving 
friends and much together in the early days. 
Perhaps the fact which will strike the reader 
most is that a girt of seventeen should have 
been put In full charge of an organisation 
intended lo help the children of the poor by 
employing them to make u>ya and at tlic same 
time 10 occupy the position of secretary to a 
women's college, superintend the business 
arrangements of the classe.s, advise the women 
attending as to the subject that would he most 
useful to them, and even step into the place of 
any teacher who happened to be absent. \s 
Miss Hill once told her sisier Gertrude, she had 
been called upon to tench botany, knowing 
nothing about (he science but a great deal nbo*it 
flowers; and as there happened to be a bunch of 
flowers in the room she talked to the women 
about them. She concluded: "and I do not 
think the time was wasted.*’ 

. Later this young girl earned her living as a 
copyist, .ind to the interest Mr. Ruskin took in 
her we are indebted for most homelike and 
delightful descriptions of himself, his house, and 
his man Crawley, and a deep insight into his 
spirii, for he seems to have talked to Octavia as 
a father to a loved daughter, and Anally helped 
her to begin the great work with which her 
name is identified—:lhe better housing of the 
poor. 


of Octovta Hill. By C. Kdmvnd 
MAUHK b. (Macmillan, ifys. nel.) 


Mr. Ruskin's father dying had left him money, 
and part of this he devoted at once to (he carry¬ 
ing out of the scheme for which Miss Hill had 
begged his interest. On May 19th, 1864, Ruskin 
wrote lo her :— 

My dear Octavia,—Yea, it will delight me to help 
you in this: but I should Hke to begin very quietly 
and temperately, and to go on gradually. My father's 
executors are old fnends, and 1 don’t want to disoocn* 
fort them by laaliing out suddenly into a number of 
plans. In about three months from thU lime 1 shall 
know more preciaely what 1 am about; meantime, 
get your Ideas clear—and, believe me, you will give 
me one of the .'roatest pleasures yet posable to me, 
by enabbng me to be of use in Ibis particular manner, 
and to these ends.—Aflectionately yours, ]. Ruskik. 

On December nth Miss Hill wrote : " Ruskin 
has placed the whole affair in my hands, and 
when I am sotisfied about the bouse he will at 
once send me a cheque for the amount 
required.*’ 

i*hr whole book has the charm one feels in 
turning over batches of letters of long-ago from 
friends dear lo one; little bits of almost for¬ 
gotten incidents come to light, a name here 
recalls interesting memories, there an address 
awakens ideas, .and so on. 

Miss Davenport Hill, the Brownings, Mrs. 
Nassau, senior, Mr. and Mrs. Barnett, Miss 
Cons, not forgetting Octavia's mother and 
sisters, come up for a moment, leave a vivid 
cmprcs.sion, and then are merged again In the 
great hu.siness of bctiering the homes of the 
poor. 

The last letter was to her sister Florence in 
January, tqts, and in it the chief interest is the 
securing of open-air spots, joy over the purchase 
of seventeen houses at Netting Hill, and a 
mention of the various schemes for the year just 
beginning; but Miss Hill had been suffering 
from breathlessness, and by Easter, 1912, 
became aware that her illness was serious. She 
wrote rc the K»:le.siastical Commissioners and 
five other owners of bouse property to ask them 
if they would appoint certain fellow-workers to 
take over the direct management of the houses. 

Id May she went Into the country for a while, 
but, returning lo Marylebone Road on June 3rd, 
she never left the house again. The very day 
before .she died a cheque for ;^<;oo was sent to 
her—to her delight and thankfulness, for it 
secured the purchase of one more breathing- 
space for the pet^le. 

Surrounded by love, on the evening of August 
lath she gathered her household round her to 
.say good-bye, and on the following night passed 
peacefully away. 





WOMANHOOD* 

The Author of this book, who is woU^koown 
as Mrs. Walter Callichan, says in her preface 
that it if the outcome of the careful study for 
many years of the conditions of women in this 
country and abroad. She starts by endeavouring 
to make clear, In the first chapters of the book, 
the irresistible elemental power of the uncurbed 
sexual instincts, proving her point by a careful 
examination of animal love matings from the 
simplest forms to the most developed. 

The next stage points out that amongst the 
most elemental tribes of men, matriarchy, or 
mother-descent, was frequent, the transition to 
father-right coming with what has been called 
a more advanced civilisation, but which was in 
reality u backward step. Customs in Uurma, 
japan, and China supply illustrations. 

Mrs< Gallichan then proceeds to consider the 
status of woman in the great empires of anti¬ 
quity, beginning with Egypt, Greece and Rome. 
Interesting excerpts are given from old Egyptian 
writings 


If thou would'St be a wise man, rule thy houw 
and love thy wife wholly and cunnlarMly. Petd her 
and clothe her, k>ve Ivr tenderly and fulfil Iter 
doi^s as Ion A as ilmu ltvc!«. for she is .an est.oiv 
wWch lonferroih grcvti reward U|>on her lord. IV 
not hard to her, for she will be ntorc cosily moved 
by persuapjon than by force. Observe whM she 
wishotb, and that on which her mind ninnMh; 
Ihcrvby shsU thou make twr to stay in thy house. If 
thou ruisLeih her will, k is ruin. 

Do not treat rudely a wewnan in her house w'hcii 
you know her perfectly; do not say to her, Whwe 
is that? bring it to me! " when she has set it in Us 
place where your eye sees it: and when you arc silent 
you know qunlkies. It is a joy (h^ your hand 
should be with her. The man who is fond of heart 
is quickly master in his house. 


Going from her study of these manuscripts 
to a study of the figures in the Egyptian gal¬ 
leries, the strange fact struck Mrs. Callicdtan 
that it is often difficult to decide whether a 
statue represents a man or a woman, and asks 
whether the Egyptian husband and wife have 
solved a secret which we yet are searching out. 

It is impossible to examine into The Tmtk 
About Woman without the marriage question 
coming very strongly to the fore, and the author 
states quite clearly her belief that the (deal per¬ 
manent marriage between one woman and one 
man, to last for the life of both, must persist ns 
an ideal never to be lost; yet it is but a base 
counterfeit of monogamy which is accepted and 
practised by many among us to-day. Our 


marriage system is buitressed with prostitutiooi 
but it would be a very great mistake to rid. 
marriage from all legal bonds. As regards 
woman’s political freedom .she says:—" Free* 
dam carries with it the acrrpinnce of responsi¬ 
bility. Women muM acrepl ihis: they are 
working toward it. . . . It is to go on nith 
man, and not to get froni man. ihni. Is the goal 
of woman’s freedom." 


A KING’S BOSWELL* 

Iv May, 1905, it was arranged that King 
Edward’s motor-cars should be driven by Metro¬ 
politan police constables, and this necessitated a 
motor expert whose duly it w.hh to always sit 
by the chauffeur to he prepared lo acl in case of 
accident. Mr. W. Stamper, who had been 
m.'inager of the I^icre Car Co., was clioscn for 
this office, and during the last five years of the 
King’s life fravcllerl conlinually with him, 
silling by the driver, rrsjxm.sibk* not only for 
the car, but often for all the arrangemenTs an to 
route, etc. Hence we gel derails of (he King's 
journeys in KngLand and abroad, n vivid idea of 
his popularity with all classes, and a confirma¬ 
tion of the opinion tlui King Edward was a 
great-hc:i r Ied gen ileman. Na I u rn lly ihe accouDt 
is largely of the gossipy kind and the stories 
rather of the lit-bits style, so that now and again 
we are brought up short with an ungralified 
desire to know what happened afterwards. 

The King detested delay, and was always put 
out If he were kept waiting. He would also 
drive at top speed whenever it was possible 
Now and again dilficullies were caused by the 
police on duty, as once near Brighton when a 
policeman slopped the car (for the King's car 
never carried a number) and could not be 
persuaded to let it pass until suddenly he caught 
sight of ihc fare within the carriage. Mr. 
Stamper seems t<» have been rather gratified to 
find how pale the officer turned ! 

An old woman was the cause of aiwther 
stoppage when King Edward wa.s on his way to 
Navarta:— 


On the way there, shortly aft«r passing St, Jean- 
de.T.ur, we came to a level crossing, . . . where an 
old woman wa.s In iIk: act of cloeing the ir<4i gates. 
I jumped off the car, and, running up (o he*. begge 4 
hfT to allow Mis Majestycar lo pass; but she 
w'ould not be entreated, and swung the gaitm Into 
[lOsHion. An express, «he explained, hod b«n 
signalled, and, as it was long overdue, was sure to> 
apprar any n»ovnt. Five minuter latM* the train. 
neared by. . . . The old dome leaned comfortably 
against une of the bairiers, and. half-dnslng her 


*Tha Truth About Woman. By C. OASgitoiNg 
Hartley. (Eveleigh Nash. 7s. 6d.) 


•If'hut I Know. By C. W. Stamper. (Mills 
and Boon. los. fid. net.) 



^y«s, plainly made r«udy lo SaS\ Into a W« 

wutchod her open-mouthed. His Majesty was the 
first to recover the power of speech. 

"-Why can’t wo go by now, Stamps? *» 

" 1 will see. Your Majesty." 

Indignantly I approach the woman and asM 
why on earth 8^ did not open the gates. With a 
frown she replied that she was awaking a train 
which was going the opposite vs*ay to that which had 
,just gone by. . . . Smothering my angw, I pointed 
out that one could see the Unc for u mile or more, 
and there was nothing in sight. Her answer was 
that the train had born signoJIed. Had I not seen 
this with my own eyes? . . , 

" I am afraid we sh.Hll Ivive tn wait. Sir." 

In another five mirun<^ ilic train steamed up to 
a Iktie wayside staiion wlucb sttwd a few yards 
'from tlie crossi^. There, to our disniay, k stopped. 
Jti engine coming to rest only a lew feet from the 
Ogatas barring our way. ... In oil we were dcki)<ed 
t^wcnly minutes. 

J, Mr. .Stumper, of course, has plenty of charac- 
'terislic remarks about the vnrious personals 
sWith whom his duties brought him in contact. 
|«uch as the Princess Victorin. wbo.se grace and 
.Charm are pictured ns Is their rightful due. 

Of course, in a story of tours there must be 
something of repetition, and now and a^in a 
very banal account ol what happened. For 
'losiance, the Kin|r was driving' through Lewes, 
w.tnd Cesar was one of the company, as usual, 
P*and," continues Mr. Stamper, "as we were 
irang along His Majesty said. 'Cesar, you 
J^hall have a run and chase the cats. Cats! 
T'Cats I Cals ! Meow ! ’ Cesar became very 
pftKcited and barked.*’ 

^ Mr. Stamper was absoluiely certain that the 
££ng: was very well the lime of his last stay in 
aiarrilr King Edward’s words to him, as 
Jjrt stepped out of the car to get into the train at 
Barre. were. " Well. Stamper, it has been a 
»;|OOit successful time, and 1 hope you will have 
|bt pleasant trip home." This was the last lime 
*Mc. Stamper saw him. 


PATRIOTISM.* 

i;. Two books have just been published emanat- 

ying. as frequently happens, from two people who 

• could hardly meet in ctwnfort, who yei both send 

from opposite c.imps a similar ideal. 

The one writer says : " For my own part I 
.can imagine no higher ideal which can animate 
the citizen of my country at the present lime 
than that of a grr^at and coAtiQuous natk>aal life 

• . . . enabling them and us together to uphold 
our traditional principles of freedom, order and 

, justice, and t o discharge with ever increasing 

L *Thc Notion and the Empire. By Viscoukt 

{.MitNCR. (Constable, los. 6d. net.) 

^ •Tfie PcfftVoaf rommendo. Bv Johamna 

FBrandt. (Mills and Boon. 6.s.) 


efficiency our duty as guardians of the more 
backward races who have come under our 
sway.^ 

The other says : " If. by inspiring feelbgs of 
patriotism in the hearts of some of my readme, 
1 succeed in raising the standard of national 
life, this book will have achieved the purpose for 
which it was written." 

We can surely agree with both. One Is Lord 
Milner; the other Johanna Brandt, the young 
^irl who exposed horrors of the concentre* 
tion camps and cared as a sister-friend for the 
Boer spies who ventured into Pretoria during its 
occupatioA by Lord Roberts. Perhaps the 
strongest impression left after reading the books 
will that both writers were,influenced by high 
ideals, and ihat while Lord Milner's speeches 
impress us with the great brain-power of the 
man. his wisdom, foresight and unemotional 
immo^'ability, Johanna Van Wnrmelo (as she 
was at that time), notwithstanding her heroic 
actions, gives us much the same sense of futility 
as do the later actions of the militant suffra¬ 
gettes—the same sense of beating against a 
blank wall, the weak against the physically 
strong. 

If, however, wc turn to the moral effect of the 
actions of this brave girl of twenty-two. who 
will not realise that the Rag she upheld, which 
appeals to our spiritual and emotional side, must 
stir hearts and influence action when the material 
problems dealt with by Lord Milner will be 
things of the past? 

l^rd Milner's speeches and addresses cover a 
period of sixteen years, from (he date of his 
appointment as High Commissioner for South 
Africa to the present time. They advocate 
general military service, Tariff Reform, and a 
stronger interest in the Crown Colonies, 
approval of the introduction of Chinese labour 
into the mines, and so on. 

" Hansie " Van Warmelo's book practically 
begins with the entrance of Lord Roberts into 
Johannesburg and the occupation of Pretoria. 
All the male relations of Hansie and her mother 
were away with the fighting burghers, aod the 
two intrepid women organised a secret service 
committee, and thus, through their ingenuity, 
constant communication was kept up with their 
friends in the field and in Europe. Through 
Han^. the hocTors of the concentration comps 
were made known and the sufferings of the 
women and children mitigated. She kept a 
secret diary and from it the vivid record of the 
events of the time which she gives us here were 
compiled. Health and happiness she freely 
gave to the cause of her countrywomen, and it is 
with hearty satisfactioa that we realise that Joy 
has come to her st length as the wife of Pastor 
Brandt. 
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QUIDNUNC.* . . ' 

Ma. Hewlett believes in fairies, and perhaps 
by virtue c( the fcrvoiir of his faith has been per¬ 
mitted to see many, and, as he ctaims, to touch 
;ind talk with a few. In this book, which is cast 
in autobiographical form, he has set down some 
of his experiences with fairies who have matc- 
rialiMd themselves to him, and they make very 
fascinating reading. When he was twelve years 
old he saw a spirit boy of the woods impersonally 
torturing a rabbit, and a year or two afterwards 
a Dryad appeared to him, irradiate and quiver¬ 
ing with life and joy of life, although invisible 
to his companion. In later years came an umaa- 
in^ experience in Hyde Park with a fairy man 
who took the shape of a telegraph-boy and 
answered people's prayers by telegram, and he 
has also seen and known of fairy-wives who 
have become completely materialised and have 
married mortals. The stories are told with an 
actuality, and in some cases an insistence 
on details, which leave one gasping. It is 
a little doubtful whether or not Mr. Hewlett 
expects us (o believe in the literal accuracy of 
his stories, or that he has actually seen the 
marvels of which he tells with bis own eyes; 
indeed, it would seem from his preface and bis 
last chapter, in which he collates and sums up 
his own and others* experiences, that he is him¬ 
self not quite sure. But, after all, it is not of the 
first importance. Whether we believe wholly, 
or in part, or not at all, The Lore oj Prostfpine 
will give keen pleasure to all who can enjoy 
enchanting prose, and the most hardened sceptic 
can read it with the certainty that he will be 
charmed and the possibility that he will’ put the 
book down with the robustness of his scepticism 
severely shaken. 


A POET OF THE SEA.t 

Mr. Masefield has taken for bis hero a 
fanner's son who, inheriting from his mother a 
passion for painting which had ever been choked 
off, at length breaks away from borne, tern by a 
conscience which will not let him rest, because he 
is going against the desire of his father to keep 
the land. Name we never get, for the lad finds 
his way to a seaport on the Severn and there is 
enthralled by the sea and the ships, so that his 
one desire is to paint the sea as only a sea-man 
can see it:— 


•Lott of Pwerpint. By Maurice Hewlett. 
(MacmiUao. 5s. net.) 

tDoubsr. By John Masefield. (Heinemanrt. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


ll*» nut been dinu', Hk‘ iu>t )<l bevn done, 
Fmm (be inside, by one who really knows. 

He has had some work as a house-painter, 
and so at length gets a berth ns ship's-painter. 
Despised by all the crew as '* I'he Dauber," and 
womanish, he suffcr.n uniolcl torments, his pic* 
lures made fun of and cut to pieces. Then upon 
the delicate land-lubber comes all tlw horror of 
(he passage round Cape Horn in a storm ol 
which few have si*cn the like : 

Fur the next moMh (Iv* oci'an luu^hi ilus m.in, 
. 4 nd he, in that nxmiliV t^friuciit, uhlk' hIio 
W as never warm nir dry, nur full nor ri^skd. 

And (be ecu sighed, and iKe fo^ up fah<<<*r. 

A wall of nothing at tlu* wk^rld's Iasi edge 
Where no life r;inw cxsvjn def^Urd life. 

O.auber, compelled—amidst such misery at* 
only a sailor could know and a Masefield 
describe—to climb the masts and take in satl 
with able seamen, realises that he is a failure 

Bead lei k end to-nighl. . . I've tried and failed. 
So in (lie ice-cold In llw nigltt he (quailed. 

And then he hit hi» lips, i knclving his mind. 

And Megger mI out (o mlister, bculing back 
The coward froxen self of him that whined. 

Come wha( cards might hr n>csinit lo. play the 
pack. 

Then came a pause in (he storm* 

Sk>wly the sea went down a» the wind fell. • < 
Ckar rang the song<, llurr.'iht Cape Horn k 
bet I '* 

But the blue sky soon clouded over. Tht 
Dauber has pictured to himself the beauty ol 
(he entrance to Valparaiso and the quiei wateri 
of the great bay, a beauty he was never to see, 
for—• 

Still (he w'ind grew, . . . Against Ihc skiei 
Koee the thin bellying strips of leaping sail. 
Racing to the mast . . . hrM on the faro 
top-gallant yard .... 

There came a gust, ilw* sail leaped from Ms luind 
Down on the Moody (Ink! ... 

"It will go 00 f *' hn cTj<^ aloud, and passed. 

And so one last picture of the ship entering 
the harbour, without Dauber:— 

Then in the sunset's flush they went aloft, 

And unbent sails in that most lovely hour, 

When the bght gentles and the wand ia soft, 
And beauty in the heart breaks like a fiower. 
Working aloft they saw the mountain tower, 
Snow to the peek: (hey heard the launchmei 
shout; 

And bright along the bay tlie fights cumc out. 
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The Review of Reviews. 


IN THE CENTRAL CITY SWARM.* 

Tai$ is the story of a graon of imusUrd^sccd, 
and oS its quite unlooked-for ramifications. It 
tells bow, eighteen years ago, a small group of 
tnci) and women, uraicr a strange sense of 
mandate, went down to live in a depre»ied 
district of London, with the aim of practising 
' the rudiments of Christian neighhourliness. Cen¬ 
tring their work in the building where Brown¬ 
ing was baptised, they took tl>e name of the 
Robert Browning Settlement. Ihey began in a 
small way, with men’.s meetings, woTDen*5 meet¬ 
ings. clubs for men a^d boys, poor man’s lawyers, 
medical rrussiun, and other fiimiliur forms of 
benev<d<v)t enterprise. They learned to ihdr sur¬ 
prise that Wnlwtirth, the district in which they 
'worked, had thr distincticKi of ront.aming the 
'geographical centre of the County of London, 
^and might, th<*rvfore, claim to l>e the heart of 
the Heart of Empire. Kiom the snvall germ 
10 centrally planted unexpected shoots began 
* to appear. The grnveyM’d at the back uf 
Browning Hall was laid out as a garden; 
go aged knife-grinder followed suit by 
. making his Uiiekyurd into a garden, and 
in a few years arose a gsirdening movement 
gnd an annual Kfowor Show, at which 
^ts many na 250 gardens have been offered 
*for Inspection: and the example set biis 
been followed in New York and other (owns. 
The sufferings the aged poor—most numerous 
io Southwark of all Vow Law Unions—made 
^the Settlement keen to hear the lir&t Old Age 
Pennons Act passed in the British Empire; and 
^what was t<dd of the New Zealand measure in 
.Browning Hall led U> a scries of coofereoces on 
rtks subject bctwtxm Mr. Clxirles Booth and the 
vpick of British labour in the chief indu«tri:il 
'T«ntres of Gruit Bril.ain, with the result that 
,‘browning Hall became the headquarters of the 
,i 01 d Age Pensions movement, and, as such, was 
largely rcsponsihlc for the enactment of pensions 
BOW received by a niillUm nged, the Settle- 
ment receiving the thanks of the Covernment, a.s 
Svtil as oi Unionist artd Labour leaders, for its 
^aharc in this great work. A postal-order for 
aos. sent to the Settlement, to enable tw'o boys to 
,,get a fortnight’s holi^y in the country, led 
in the most um xpected way to the gift of a home 
of rest for Ihe aged of Walworth, which, w turn, 
hs.s expanded Into a be.iutjful village for 130 
aged, called the Browning Bethany Homos, at 
^Whytclcafo, Surrey, now valued at more than 
^;£jo,ooo- Thi se homcK, again, offer an object- 


lessba to the natioo how to provide for the aged 
and mgke them happy at a cost of 8s. id. per 
head per week, as against 135. a}d. in London 
workhouses. Walworth was found to be the 
nx>sl densely peopled division in London, and, to 
suggest measures of relief, the Browning Hall 
Coherences on Housing and Locomotion were 
Md, under the presidency of Mr. Charles Booth, 
with the Royal Commission on London Traffic, 
and the Luo^n Traffic Branch of tbe Board of 
Trade, as the first fruits, and tbe demand, re¬ 
peatedly endorsed by the metrop^itan electors, 
fur a London Traffic Board as a ripe result. To 
help the unemployed, always numerous in Wal¬ 
worth, tbe Settlement began by setdng them to 
work on painting its premises, and, alter years 
of increasing' agiutkxi, went on to make the 
apppeal to Queen AlexuiKlra, which led (o Her 
Majesty graciously initiating the Queen's Fund 
for the Ur>empk>yed, the first provision, on a 
national scale, nf work for the worklea^i. The 
endeavour to gH its neighbours out for a week 
into fresh scenes and fairer surroundings gave 
birth to the Travel Club, which not merely took 
Walworth workers at lowest pos»hle prices 
to France, Belgium, Holland and Germany, but 
also grew to be a social link of goodwill between 
the workers at home and abroad. This, again, 
led to the Settlement ^gandsing the peace pil¬ 
grimages of the Labour Members to Germany 
in 190Q and 191a, which, at moments of acute 
tension in the mutual relations of tbe two peoples, 
exerted a most welcome influence for friendsliip. 

In the narrative before us all these things are 
Iwld to be but steps leading up to what is taken 
to be the chief work of the Settlement: the 
furtherance of (he Labour Movement in Religion, 
'fhe Settlement began l^ trying to evan^ise 
the workers •if Walworth, an effort which in the 
la.si years has devek>pcd into the LabcKir Week, 
a series of appeals for personal religion by the 
leading members of the British Labour Party 
to the workers of the world. For (he pub¬ 
lished reports of these Labour weeks have goi'.e 
round the civilised world, and have been trans¬ 
lated into other languages. 

Throughout these pages we see the Christian 
religion everywhere at work, like salt aod leaven, 
tn every variety of public and private life. The 
narrative is filled with undisguised wonder at 
tbe far-reaching and totally unexpected develop¬ 
ments which sprang frocn so humble a beginning. 
Id these things it sees confirmatioo, bwderiog 
OD the rmracuUms, of the Mandate which created 
it and of the Guidance which directed it. 


^Eighteen Years it» tht Ceyttral City Snarm. The Story of the Robert Browning Settlement, 

(Hammood. is.) 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


FICTION. 

A in a Man's Hutary. By Penelope Ford. (J. 
Long- €$.) 

I’he tragic story of u modern girl» n real genius, 
but rostTcas and somewhat itvurotic. In South 
Africa she moets a man forceful and handsome 
but rough and Ul-manncred. At ibe moment of 
their parting he leads her to believe that he loves 
her. Meeting in society later, sbo finds that she 
has been but a page hi his life. 

6«i6ri>i*r Cafdt’n. By Cecil Adair. (Paul. 6s.) 

A romance full of brautiful ihoughu stud with e 
hero whose self^sacrlhcc might be calk'd senti¬ 
mental in these modern and material days, for Miss 
Adair recninfls one uf iho late Kosn N. Corey. 
Gabriel Gascoign has in a moment of aberration 
cheated at cards, and is vailed by his fullicr to his 
mother's estate in an island olT f«as Pnini.'is. rhere 
he 6nd8 o couplet carved in stone which has corn* 
forted his mother and gives ham o new vkrw of 
life and eternity. Gabrk*] navels in his island a 
girl who satisfied every desire of his soul, finds that 
she is betrothed already, but that there are over- 
wiMiming obstneks ayainst a marriage. GabrivI 
could pr%ably remove the impediment and riat^s 
to the occAsiun. The description of tlie isl«ind 
garden is beautiful though rather too long drawn 
out. 

Mortha'hy-the'Day. J)y Julie M. Lippmunn. (Grant 
Richards, as. 6d. net.) 

Martha is a good*I)cartc<l churwonian wlio re:<ucs 
and mothers a high-born but penniless orphan. 
Her talk and the way she controls people and 
things are deliciously put. 

Mrs. Brclt. By M. HamiUon. (Stanley Paul. r«.) 

A difTicult plot dexterously handled, in ilic course of 
which a mother nnd daughter both enter into illtdt 
unions. 

Tha Fighting Dlads. By Beulah Marie Dia. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, bs.) 

A well-told story of the times of King Charles and 
the Protector, with some original adventures and 
an opening that awakens curiosity. 

Thf<mgh the Window. Dy Mary E. Mann. (Mills 
and Boon. 6a.) 

Short stories in Mrs. Mann’s inimitable style. 

4 5o«l in Shadow, By Elsd Carrier. (John Long. 
6s.) 

A gloomy and not particularly natural story, in 
which twin brothers are introduced, the elder bdng 
made to believe that he has committed first bigamy 
and then murder. The 6cont of hia twin and his 
own supposed misdeeds bring him nearly to death’s 
door, but his wife's love draws him bock. 


So it tx With Ike />emsW. Hs Noi.i Vyniie. 
(Stanky Paul. 6s.) 

Pnjhobly Miss Vynne hi*d no infcntkwi of helping 
the imagination towards a future for Miss Robins* 
Utltc Sister, but shv has taken girl of somewhat 
stranger nature, but juvt as abwduidv innocent, 
and olluw'od her to fall into a simit.ir ludl. Miss 
Gow'cr is carried to South Aii»crirn, hut escspi's 
frwn her k<vp<T. rising from her fall as Aurora 
Leigh did. Pul moru modern than she, Miss 
Vynne’s h»Toir»c thinks no nhanu^ ii» marry o niim 
brave and noble enough 1o KaUM< ihocueumtitanci!# 
ond the fine and cvurag('<HJn spiiU which overcame 
them. 

The IMlle Hour of Feter Wetts. By l)si\ id While- 
law. (Hudder and Stuughivn. fw.) 

'J'his lale of mi undersistd Cockney ckrk, wiu) 
behaved with us gr<>nl a chivalry us any knighl of 
old, gocjc wiih u swing froii; *Uiri to fiiil^h. I^ter 
iintki lukvs a fuUtkal mission, rvscuvv u Ucauiilul 
l:idv und resiorca her lover (o licr in ntosi thrilling 
fashion. 

77rc Outlaw. Hy David Hvimosey, (lloddcr and' 
btoughlon. 6s.) 

Jins novel, which won iltc £,*400 prise in a r<‘ceJU 
c«uii|H*iition, diowv the wisdom of ihc judges, for 
not urily are the adventures enthralling but the 
hero hiimelf is an original, SnlnihUii being the son 
of a Jew who liad betm a convici. TItc »tory would 
have been worth while writing if (nily because It Is 
a reminder of the horrors of I Ik* convict system 
which up 10 i8$<i disgraced our government. 
.Australian ri>l>bers.iindvf.urms were ofkn the 
victims of terrible injustice. 

Daddy l.oHg.i^gs. By Je.-in Wvbsler. (Hoddor and 
Stoughton. 6s.) 

A story (old by means of dtdigliifully quaint 
leiUTx. Jerusha is a foundling, and up to 
lh»: .ige of scvom<«en has livi<| in tin; hfi^nial which 
r«rrive«1 Ikt . Om* of the li usfecB suddenly resolves 
r« give her ihr chance of culkgv life, and l>ence 
Iciicrs full <4 smiles and fun w’lih a few occasional 
tears, quaint dr.'uvingj. and gimipw.s of interc-sting 
ptTstin all Ik'S, and » w<'dding at trH' end. 

7k<*/Irnoid i.tp. fly (*. E, l.awrvnoc. (Murray. 6a.) 

.Mr. Lawrence's cktscripticjn of a thoroughly eoQ* 
veniional and solid sr<HJ<hrok<*r and hfa family 
cunneciiuns would moke a capital theme for o 
farce, especially in that part which relates to the 
Son’s edition of a baby left on his threshold in- 
a famous inn just off FW Street. The picture of 
the laundress, the laundress’s daughter, and the 
embryo barrister, her sweetheart (she and the unde 
and aunt dancing Mtendance upon the baby, whose 
dry nurae is the quixotic young Arnold himself Is w 
farcical as almost to DVM’xhadi>w' rhe undi^lvlng 
pathos. 




Father Ralfh. By Gerald O'Donovan. (Macmitlaa. 

6i.) 

A novel which will surely be much diacusscd, far 
ils chief theme ia (he worihleisneas of (he aemioary 
education given to Irish prksts. Jncidcnially» It 
also (ends to show (hat the one great danger of 
the Home Ride UUI is the possible refusal of Ulster 
to take her full share In the government, thus 
throwing the ball into the hands cd the other three 
more Cotholk provinces, In the same woy as at (he 
dlseslabUshment the Protestant elerg)* let fall from 
their hands the os’crslghi of religious education in 
the National Schoi)1f». 'I'he thecne of the siory is 
a nuKlern version of 5»obatini’s novel of The Stroll¬ 
ing S(Unt, fi>r Kadier Ralph was In the some way 
dedicated by his inothiT (o the priesthood against 
his father’s wish. 

rhe Psalm Stone, lly (liltKrt Lllikstonr. (Ward. 

Lock. 6s.) 

A story of Welsh life and the difficulties en¬ 
countered years ago In the consi ruction of a reser¬ 
voir in the hills. It does not open very briskly, 
but grows In chnrm until the reader is sorry to 
come lo the end. 

Hard pressed. By b'rcd M. Whiio, (Word, Lock. 

69.) 

A smootivninning story, in whlcli tmrae-rachig und 
love play ulternnic parts, for a fattier wants his 
daughter to marry u xstmln^ly rich scoundrel, who 
Is after all a cheat, gaining his mooey by 
manosuvrlng a telephone on top of a house over¬ 
looking a suburban race-course. 

Valf and Half Tragedy: Scenes in ISiack and White. 

By Ascott R. Hope. (A. and C. Black. 6a.) 
I'hese half-a-doxcn storks of schoolboy Ufe^ 
Scottish, Irish and English—arc told with the 
fullest sympathy and understanding. '* Sent to 
Coventry," the firat story, contains material for a 
whole volume. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

'ks Ttchhorne 7>agcdy. By Maurice E. KeoeaJy. 

(F. Griffiths. tSs. net.) 

Mr. Kenealy, son of tlie fiimous lawyer who de¬ 
fended the 'llchborne Clalniunt, tells here tlM 
Strange story of (hat longest, must remarkable, 
and utiiversally discussed trial. 1 he author thinks 
that readers will not fall to find in his pages 
Justification for liis father and ihcM others who 
were, and still are, of opinion that (hv claimant 
was (he veritable Roger I'ichboriH: himself. Dr. 
Edward Vaughan Kenealy belkvcd so thoroughly 
in his client that he sacrlhced money, business, and 
reputation in his nttempt (o save him. The book 

‘ would scarcely turn the opinion either way of 

those who are living and were interested in 

that famous trial. Most will agree (hat If the 
claimant were Roger ’]*ichborr)e be deserved 
punishment for a siimiV'ful attack upon (he 
reputation of a lady he profes.'ied lo love, and 
to rough, if not logical, justice was done on 
him. iT he were not Roger Tichborne his punish* 
(nent was not adequate. Mr. Maurice Kenealy 
was aoi >ct thirteen when the (rial began; besides 


he was so much with his father, and so often a 
messenger between turn and his client, that it it 
no winder his prejudice in favour of the Claimant 
is so strong. The book may be considered as a 
son's tribute to a father's memory. 

August Strindberg. By Miss L. Lind-af-Hageby. 

(Stanley Paul. 6s. net.) 

Mis.v l.ind-af>Hagcby's life of Strindberg is a bio¬ 
graphical masterpiece. She gives In a telling 
maiiiitr the whole drama of tlie icmpcst-torn life 
of htT famous countryman. The story of Strind¬ 
berg's life from his unhappy childhood to an 
honoured old age is here put before us clearly with 
reasoned judgment and In a convenient sequence. 
Reuding Miss Lind-af-Hageby's book we get a 
better view of a man who himself realised that 
his nature could only be exnlainej by the sugges¬ 
tion that his was unc of those cases of multiple 
personality, which can but bring sorrow and 
(roubk to nil connected with them. His altcrna- 
itons of morulity—for it was said of him that he 
had been a pietist and remained so it 111 at tlmes^ 
of sensuality, of pjisMonate aftcclion and insensote 
coldness, arc so put before us that we can appreci- 
ale whul w’As good in him, aorl sorrow for the 
evil wrought hy his powerful bi’.im, vivid Imagina- 
linn and lack of faith. It has been said of him 
(hai he was like a man digging deep for the strug¬ 
gling roots of a large tnx, Sometimes he found 
one, but could never pul hts foot on all ac the same 
(inte. lliose w ho wish to Warn About him and his 
works will find the fullest Information here. A 
uniform odilion of his many works is shortly to be 
published by Herr kllx'rl l^onfiler, of .Stockholm. 

The Bfflanntc Question. By Richard jebb. (Long¬ 
man. IS. net.) 

A study of the historical and philosophical aspects 
of the various questions t elating to the Empire of 
His BritJinnlc Mjjcsiy—a word good to use as 
divlliiguishing bviu'ven things common to the 
autonomous Stau^s of the Empire in contradistinc- 
lion to Brill'•li. which Is restricted to things apper- 
lainlng to the United Kingdom. Ilie author 
would certainly favour Tariff Reform, considering 
that frderntion with regard to armaments and 
federation in the supply of food are pans of b 
whole. 

The Raltfefirlds of 5roffa'id. Hy T. C. F. Broichie. 

Cr. C.'jack. 5 $. net.) 

.A volum<$ the material of which has been drawn 
frnin the beat and btest author it >e« and which is 
charged with mcsnories fascinating not only to 
(he Sexiismaa but to all who love that whkh apper¬ 
tains to past history. The author has enriched his 
book wnth sixty drawings, lUustrating every phase 
of the various batttec which took place in Scotland, 
from (he firs( recorded battle of Moii» Grampus, 
described by Tacitus, to Cullodcn, whkh left Prince 
Charlie hoi^kss and a fugitive. Renfrew, Largs, 
Stirling, Brigg, Hannockbum, Flodden, are names 
graven deep on the heart of the Scottish nation, 
and it only remains here to say that they m K> 
described as to fascinate readers who do not call 
themaelves by the proud name of Scot. 



THE INVESTMENT OF FUNDS 


Real Estate^ 

1st Mortgages and 
Agreements of Sale 

IN WESTERN CANADA. 


Yielding 

6 per cent, to 10 per cent, 
per Annum. 


ELDEKKIN. FORREST ^ MACGREGOR. LTD.. 

SmttU St»eh 

, Grmm EiKluUtgr, 

40S Homer Street. Vetieoiiver* B*C. 


EDINBURGH OFHCE-20 ALBAm* STREET. 
' JOHN BAIRD, Solicitor, Agent* 


THE DEVELOPMENT OP VANCOUV61L 

Most people have heard of the wonderful development that has 
taken place in and around Vancouver during the past twenty*hve 
years. At that time it was an impenetrable forest with only a few 
people, and no buildings you would consider worthy of the name. 
To*day there is a population in the city and immediate vicinity of 
fully 150,000, and the buildings compare favourably with those to be 
found in aiiy city in the world, when sise is considered. The growth 
of the .;ity has from the lirst been steady and sure, and though at 
times it has gone somewhat slowly there has never been at any period 
a retrogade movement either at regards population, buildings erected 
or assessed values. Also, all other standards by which growth can 
be gauged, such as Bank Clearings, Post Office Returns, Customs 
Returns and all other statistics attest its steady growth. It is almost 
impossible for one in England or Scotland who is accustomed to towns 
dating back many hundreds of years, to realise what it means in the 
way of enhanced values to all property anywhere in the vicinity, for 
land that was not worth One Pound Sterling per acre to become in a 
few years the site of a city of 150,000 people with a building record 
in a single year exceeding Fourteen Millions of Dollars (nearly 
^ 3 , 000 , 000 ). 

STEADY GROWTH. 

The next point to consider is the fact that though such immense 
growth has taken place in the past, the growth to*day is. and the pro¬ 
spective growth of the immediate future will be, just as great. New 
railways are being built linking us up to hitherto almost Inaccessible 
districts. Immense areas suitable for Agriculture and Fruit Growing 
arc being rapidly settled up. All these districts are tributary to 
Vancouver as their wholesale and shipping centre. Vancouver is 
to-day to British Columbia, and in fact to l^f of the Dominion of 
Canada, what London and Liverpool combined are to England, and 
with the completion of the Panama Canal, next year, Vancouver’s 
strategical position will be greatly enhanced, with resultant increases 
in real estate values. It is the greatest mart and the greatest shipping 
centre in Western Canada. That its population will be half-a-mil lion 
in a comparatively few years is spewing conservatively. 

Port Mann, the new Pacific freight terminus of the Canadian 
Northern Railway Company, is another town worth attention. It has 
a great future before it and is commanding the attention of investors 
from all parts. 

A few /100 Shares for Sale at par —£20 on Application and two 
years for balance—rin the London and Port Mann Syndicate, holding 
valuable land at Port Mann. These Shares should yield at least 
^100 profit within two yean. 

WHAT CANADA IS DOING WITH BRITISH MONEY. 

In a densely settled and well-served land, such as England, the 
building of new railroad mileage .is a cMiparatively unimportant 
factor. In Canada, where the population is increasing by immigration 
by hundred thousands every year and unexploited areas are being 
brought into civilisation, it is necessary to build thousands of 
miles of new railway every twelve months. That is l^t one 
instance. Railroad development in turn means the construction of 
rolling stock, rails, the purchase of plant and machinery, and so 




Qf). During the current calendar year, new mllroad construction will 
probably involve an expenditure of approximately 9 11 ^,000,000. That 
alone ivould absorb the whole of our London borrowings of the past 
nine and a half months. The companies building locomotives have 
nil been given big orders by the Canadian Pacific, the Grand Trunk 
and the Canadian Northern Railways. The car companies have also 
received orders which will keep them employed far ahead. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway has contracted wttb one concern for over 
3000 new cars to help move the 1915 crop. 

The Western wheat crop is growing larger every year, and very 
shortly the normal harvest from the prairies should ht 200,000,000 
bushels. With the greater acreage under cultivation each year, in 
1020 the Western provinces should be growing 500,000,000 ousbels 
of wheat. In turn that means the purchase of a large amount of 
agriculture Implements, the production of which employs thousands 
of hands. 

INVBSTMBNT IN RBAL B 5 TATB. 

The great opportunity to>day in Vancouver is judicious invest* 
merit in Real Estate, or in that class of investment which hat as its 
basis real estate values. For instance, one can purchase property 
to-day that must, from the very force of the growth of the place, 
increase considerably in value year by year. 

The following are a few examples of investments in Real Estate 
which are at the moment available 
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Title-deeds are drawn up by our solicitors and the investor fully 
protected, some of the above properties are revenue bearing to the 
CNtent of 8 per cent, per annum. 

1 at^' MO RTG A GB8. 


Then, there is the loaning of money on ist Mortgage securities. 
In lending money the fact has to be borne in mind that all property 
is absolutely freehold, there being no such thing In the ordinary way 
as leasehold property here. Also, the property is steadily increasing 
in value, a margin of at least 40 per cent, can be got and rates of 
Interest yield 6 per cent. net. These ^cts prove that this is a far 
better fi^d for such investments than any older settled portion of the 
country, or England can possibly be un<fer present conaitiona 

All loans for clients on mortgages made by us are protected as 
follows :*-^The property is valu^ oy a competent or conservative 
valuator, and each application for a loan is passed upon by our 
Directors. title a the property is examined and the mortgage 

drawn and registered by oor solicitors. The property must be 
insured by a good Fire Insurance Company. We execute a 
Declaration of TrutX in favour of the client and take all precautions 


to safeguard his interests. We net clients 6 per cent, per annum 
on these ist Mortgages and guarantee princtpa] and interesc All 
expenses are paid by the borrower. We can place sums of £^oo 
up to jC^o^ooo to yield 6 per cent, without delay. 

AGRBBMBNT8 OP SALE* 

a 

Another profttable way of investiM money is in what is termed 
here the purchase of Agreements lor saJe.** we have an extremely 
good systeni for the Registration and recording o( properties, and 
property here is usually sold under what is termed an ** Agreement 
for Sate,” the very common terms of which are the requirements of 
one*Quarter cash and the balance of the purchase money in equal 
instaiments in ^ I 3 and i8 months. The Vendor being on the ground 
here and seeing the opportunity by judicious investment of making a 
handsome pront is quite willing to give a liberal discount off the face 
value of the Agreement in order to get immediate cash. Very often 
the purchaser is not in a position to take advantage of this, as be may 
have his funds so tied up that they are only available as the payments 
fall due. The result is, the holaer of the Agreement for Sale will 
readily accept 90 per cent, of the face value and transfer the Agree¬ 
ment to anyone willing to purchase same. At the same time he deeds 
the property to this person, subject, of course, to the Agreement for 
Sale outstanding. Tne result is, the purchaser of the Agreement for 
Sale is in a better position in relation 10 the property than if he held a 
1st Mortgage, as ne becomes the absolute registered owner of the 
property. 

We net clients 10 |^r cent, on this class of investment and 
guarantee principal and interest 

We can place sums of j^ioo up to £9000 in Agreements for Sale 
to yield 10 cent. net. 

^30 and upwards, carrying 4 per cent interest, received on 
deposit, repayable on six months* notice. 


Aoy fiifibcr Infonnxtioe vitb reiWese* to Ac plcciof of tUodc for Invottrocot tn 
Wccicni CenaJo Brituh CoIbbiIm cob bo ebtoinod fraoi u. 


ELOERKIN, FORREST A MAC6RE60R, LTD., 

408 Homer Street, Vancouver, B,C.t 


or fram any oToor As^nta m Gt«ot Britain: K. T. DUNN, S 7 Moorsate Stnot, LocmJod, 
K.C.; MAU.. KIKSKLUA a CO.. Ce«c«i( Cbamben, Pilgrim Suact, NcwcactW-on.Tyiie i 
JOHN BAIRD, Solieiior, »o Albuy Streot, Ediobargh ; AITXJCN ft DUNLOP, 
iiolieitorc, 109 Both Bmet. GJesgow. 
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SPORT AND TRAVEL. 


InUnd Gclf. By Edwvd Ray. (Wcmar Laurie. 

$ 9 . CMt.) 

Pref>ared by the present Open Champion» and 
devised as a help towards finisWd goif-playing. this 
book needs no recommendation. The illustrations 
showing the di/Ferent attitudes of the g< 4 f.player 
furnish suitable assistance, and the last chapter of 
reminiscences would amuse even the norwgolf 
player. 


Vagabond Days in Brittany, By Leslie Richardson. 
(Methuen. 5s.) 

An indispensable companion to any designing to 
journey through this plc.'uant country. It is a 
story and guide book cunibincil. with charming 
illustrations every lew pages. 'I'he travellers are 
three artists who wander from ubce to place in a 


three artists who wander from place to place in a 
spirit of joyous vagabondage. 


Failing tha Love of Women; erij Ottur Poems, Bv 
the Rev. E. £. Bradford. (Kogan Paul. 48. 6d. 
net.) 

Cheery, hearty, and musical verses about the 
various forms of love, (rum ilie earthly Eros to 
true lovers' quarrels and the Agi^.s of romance. 


iriffwlm Meistcr's 7 'liro(f(cdi AIijaion. (Heinenuiii. 

6s.) 

Goethe's famous wprk luv U'cn tr.iiulaled anew 
by Mr. Gregory Page, will con in us a boott to 
students td bis work and ihe lovers of (h<f 
master. Oisowered by Gustav llilloti'i , a teacher 
of ancient bnguages at the Upper High School at 
Zurich, he laid aside the MS.—on the cover of 
which was inscrib'd, " MS. of <ioclhc*s book, The 
* Sorrows of Young Werihcr,’ " su|4>uvlng lhat it 
was merely a copy of the familiar Appitntircahip. 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 


Congoiand. Oy Kenred Smith. (Carey Press. 

2s. 6d. net.) 

A book for young people Htwly illustrated in 
colours, describing child life in the Congo in a way 
which must thoroughly interest our young people, 
and show what the African has hocn and what he 
can become if he is given a chance. 

ART: MUSIC : POETRY. 

Koyaf Acadomy Pictures and Sculpture, xprj* 

(Cassell. 3s. net.) 

This vc^ume Is fuHy up to the standard set by 
previous Issues, its large pages containing the 
pick of the pictures exhibited. 

Cubum. By Albert Gleises and Joan Metzanger. 

(Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.) 

A description, with illustrations, of the movenwnt 
in painting knowm as Cubism. Unfortunately the 
letterpress seems to have been intended for Cubists 
themselves, and therefore the unlearned reader is 
still loft much in (he dark as to what Cubism 
means beyond that it is an attempt by artists to 
free themselven from the servitude inherent in 
their usk. We are told also that only he can 
evoke Beauty who is chosen by Taste; but to most 
of us who study the pictures here presented the 
difficulty is to nnd Bauty and to understand of 
what l^aete is supposed to consist. One feels 
it is hardly wise to scoff at what may develop into 
the bttutifui in the future, but the reproduction of 
Cubist pictures whkh are given in the book 
certainly do not make us wish to possess them. 

Stories of the Operas and tho Singerr. (John Long. 

6d.) 

A charming handbook containing the story of tbe 
thirt3^two operas produced dw'lng the Coven t 
Gardoi season of 1913. 

A companion volume is Opera Syr^Ptts. by ]. 
Walker MeSpadden (Geor^ Harrap. ss. 6d.). 
This g^vea such a description of the several acts of 
the atauidard opera# aa would be found at the kead 
of plays published with theatrical d h actiens that 
fi to say, an enlarged and deecriptive programme. 


The Britannica Year Book. ipxj. (TI10 Encyt'lo* 
psodia Britannica Co.. Ltd. ins.) 

In ihis volume ** The Encyck>pA*dia Britannica " 
is br<iugbt up to date, to th<^ great adv.'intage ui 
all students. The subjects are tak<'ii under liead« 
ings such as Bioki|*y and Znnlc^y. English (atcra* 
tufc, American Painting, tbo Balkan War, Aero* 
naulics, and so on. The whok* is well indexed, and 
(here is a section of Trade Statistics In general. 

In fact, the 1226 cloei'ly |>rlntcd pages contain a j 
vast amount of information upon every subject of 
ini[X»rtance. 

The Statesman's Year-Sook. Edited by J. Scott 
Keltic. (Macmillan, loe. 6d. net.) 

This famous publkatioo, issurd annually for half 
a century, has in no wise lust its efficiency. Being 
the jubilee volume, a successful attempt has been 
made In the introductory nuiiter uikI In the m^s 
(O point out tbe contrast in certain aspects of the 
Slates of the world between the first annual and 
the l.ist. There aro over 1,450 pag«v of cluselv- 
printed inalter. The index alone 0('CUf>les ncarlv 
one hundred page.s. Fur(l>er rommeni upon surli 
.111 invaluable production Is not needed. 

ItoUday Resorts, (Tbe Teachers * Guild, is. net.) 

This little book of recomn>ended addro.<»cs svIM be 
found useful (a travellers In inusi countries. 

7 'ijr Kteryman EncyctopiBtiia. (J. M. IX*nt. IS. ' 
net.) ^ 

This fourth volume (Ch to Dec) is as packed with 
fact as Are those preceding U. For Instance, under 
CoftSlitution ** is given a synopsis of the govern. 
Trental .systems of the various European nation#, 
so providing material for a compact bird's-eye view 

of their coiUrasting methods. 

5 ynonyms. Antonyms and Associated Words. By 
Louis A. Flemming. (Putnam. 59. net.) 

A compact, closely printed variation on the well- 
known '* Roget's Thesaurus." The advmages 
are great, for the varied ezprassiods iitimedbtely 
follow the index word, a go^ thing in a world of 
hurry. The synonyma for some of the American 
blung words 6nd a place. 
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The Review of Reviews. 


BOOKS IN FRENCH. 

i,ts Masques and Us Visages, By Robert 4 e la 
Sucraane. (Hachette. Pr. 5.) 

A charming jdi« carried out with all (he grace of 
a proee poet. M. de la Siaeraanc, gating year After 
year at the magiu 5 ceni pictures at the Louwe and 
in Rorcnce, began to wi&h, as have so manv 
<nh(T», (hat such of the faces as appear from 
Kpeeiiil traits to be veritable portraits could be 
mntihfd with the sitters. To wish was to plan, 
and. after years of research, he has brouglK to> 
gether here portrait after portrait iderrtifvsd by 
menns of MSS. imxktKions. 

ipoUen French. (W. f.ixkwood. is. net.) 

A (klighlftU little cuHot^iion of the phrases and •'OO* 
veraations us'd in ordinary life by Madame Nerson- 
('obU'tu'c. 1'lte form \n that of parents, children. 
nn<! frieruK talking to one another, and the 
addiihm of u capital little vwabulary separately 
bound is a groat advantage. 

Messrs. Nelson hnvc included this month in thoir 
IS. col kr I ion (lie second wlume of ficfrieiVk; 
Victor Hugo's nhrifieoUfm 0/ Shabespeare; his 
Tarquemada nnd /•«.< Jumeaux: and a volume of 
Rugene le Kiiy. Jaequou U Croquanl. which is not 
so well known to British pxibllc. 


VARIORUM. 

'rhe laOlowdiip IkMkH " (Butvford. as.) are a 
series of <hiinty lUlk volunics which have tbesr 
dbjtt’t the cxpreMskm of the human Ideal and (he 
artistic fnitli of our own day. Amende the ilrat 
half*duitc(\ wc note a .sincere and hflpfut ossay on 
Ffiendtthip. hy f'lifford Hns; The Country, by 
Edward 1'h0fiia> ; and The Joy of the Theatre, by 
Gilbert Con nan. 

The liK^iurrrV Library" is l.'nucd by (tie 
Rationjil Pre^ As^oclarkm (>Na(is uixl Co. i|d. 
net)* l*hr firni two are ‘i7rc A'xiif«»rr of God. 
bv joneph Mcf**ib<'. and The Hciief in Vefsonat iiu- 
iiia^tality. by 1&. S. Haynes. 

Tills sixth dcoen of " The Peof^*s Books " (T. C. 
Jm*k. 6d. n€<) not tMily maintnins their reputation, 
hut must increose it. Four of them are in a sense 
h ki I nrical—Charles by Flora Masson; 

.Vheiley, hy Sydney Waterlow; Judaism, by 
Eidir.iim Ixwine; and The Oxford Movement, bv 
Wilfred Wurd. Gardening, by Cecil Bartlett, is a 
Imndy little bt)i»k of information, as is Brtfuh Birds 
(illustrahrd), by P. H. Kirk. Voath and Sex is an 
iiivaUiabW contribution for parents, designed by 
Dr. Vhiry ScharUcb and Mr. Arthur Sibly to show 
the dangers and safeguards for girls and boys. 
Ji>s«'ph Cl.’iyton uOls about Trade Unions: Bede 
Jnrrett about the 5oeisl<rCte Theorter of the Middle 
Arcs; Canon Kashdale contributes a volume 00 
Elfiiei? V. Phillips on Light: and H. Wlldon Carr 
on the ProhUni of Truth. 

Guide. Edited by Mrs. Hugh Adams and 
Hdiih A. Bruwn. (.\. and C. Block, as. 6d. net.) 

This is^as It purports to be. a guide to the various 
social tfa(lterings of the season. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 

BIOGRAPHY, &c. 

IsBBsl Peuca. S. P. Caxvy.(Carey Press) net s/o 

Loots XL odA (Varies tbs Lt.-Col. A. C. P. 

Hagg ard .(Stanley Paul) net 16/0 

Qaeas inids. A. Kansome.(Methuen) net i/o 

A m$iory ad Oisbey. Col. G. T. UeniOQ 

(MaenuUan) net 10/6 

A gaonter thfooch Eeat with m and Fineik 

ToL X. C. IggKadi n .(Kmtish Express) s/6 

itaey ot the Dtvls Oop* A. W. Myers 

(Methuen) nst i/<> 

SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 

With the Flash F. Young.(Richards) net 1/0 

Portofoass Slavaty. J.H. Harris (Metliucn) net 1/0 

Chas lor Davotettdn. Viscount Hytbc .(King) a/u 

Iha IaaI and TooiasIL H. B. S^muer 

(Murby) net i/o 

War aad ths B«antial BeaUdas. N. An»U. 

(Watts) net 0/6 

HUDio ilaaghtar-HoQse. W. I^mssus. 

(Hutchinson) not i/o 

Ow TiUiga Boam. It. ArooMn.(Murby) net 2/6 

•radkaUnn and tha Oe-^MMttve CoouDonwsuth. 

C. snd P. ('Iiarles ...(New InU r. Piil>. ( o.) net 3/6 
Xeoawnlosot Laad Talsa. H. Stoft*y (tinwin) nut 1 /o 
Monos ot lodaty. S. P. Andnm ...(l>anicl) net 5/u 
OHfia and Ueak of Kodera Behool. F. Ferrer 

(Watts) act 0/6 

RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 

Christian Traditloo and Its Terltettoa. T. J<. 

Glover.(Mcthueii) m*t 3/6 

(te PrtoofMo fd BvldeMe In Mtlea] Inqoiry. K. 

lohnstone.(Marshall Brtw.) net 1 /o 

At wa Tahla. C. Cooke .(Manhall Bros.) net o/O 

Ob the ftaok of Trath. C. L. Moxun 

(Bennett) net 6/<i 
Ood a PreesBi Help. Emilk* Cody ...(FowJcr) net 1/6 
Hindnism Aactat aad Modm. 1 . A. Sharrock 

(S.P.G.) net s/6 

la Onset o! Ttntb. H. Rtannbury.(Watb*) net 3/6 

KsaagSi from tbs Bnassn,.(Daniel) net 1 /o 

Tbs Beading of the Stars, ((^rstions and 
Answ.^r^). A. M. Wrey 

(Sim|>kin. Marshall) net i/o 

PsiiUga. L. lxv)poSd .(Unwin) net ii>/6 

lew bghdl tyeUui. (DtiiNlenal Antlnnelir). 

Admiral G. Eibrow.(King) net i/u 

MUSIC, DRAMA, AND POETRY. 

The Ad llahvea .(Novello) 

Ood k Oar Bops. ...C H. H. I^rry.(NovrUo) 1 /6 

Ptayi ol Old Japan-'** Tbs Bo.** M, c. Siopcr 

(lhancTnaiin) net $fo 

Cyras. j.H. Kodgldo .(l.ong) net 2/6 

TyphoOB. M. Laogyel.(Methuen) net 2/0 

Pefcop tk as. It B. Peck .(Mathews) net 2h> 

fin tad Wba. J. G. Pktchrr.(Richards) net 2 {6 

FICTION. 

Kandman, R. W. Daoghten of ^•h**^t* 

(Laurie) net 2/0 

Langcr. A. Baa and BOMi.. (Hemeraann) net $/o 

Taunton. R. PrwSBOi Of the Kla^ FaUarA 

(f^eld) net s/o 

Strindberg, A. Sob of a lervut.(Rider) net 3/6 

Woodruff, K. $. Hl« Brarntr 

(Hodder and Stoughton) 5 /o 
Wekker, Adair. Peeglt Whm toB Bay ml at 
the Mr .(Berkeley, California) 
























LANGUAGES AND LETTER-WRITING 


« m i|- OOKRN LANGUAGE TEACHING 
l\/l for April contained au interesting 

X * ^ article on Aspects de revolution 
morale de la France," by M. C^axamain. He 
speaks of the evolution " of the political tem¬ 
perament of bis countrymen. " We have," be 
sjiys, " a desire for more calmness, dignity and 
stability . . *. after having, in former times, 
menac^ the peace of Europe, France, like 
England, hns becorrtc the champion of a stale ot 
pestuc, to niaintain which, unluippily, it would 
almost seem that force is necessary." The 
writer deplores the often mistaken views of the 
French character os bcut^ rebels agsuost disci¬ 
pline, volatile, etc., and quotes liic estimiU* id 
the aviator M. Paulhan, ^iven in the Daily Tele- 
gfoph, as evidence of his contention that, even if 
ever correct, there w ikiw a ^r«it chani^. 

Mr. Clou<ic.sk*y Krereten's hook, " Studies in 
Foreign Education," is noticed on :mother 
pa^e, so here it need only be s«iid that, whilst aJl 
interested In education should read it, those not 
yet interested should make the obtaining of the 
book a duty. 

Tlie visit of the scholars of the j. B. Say school 
in Paris to London, and the return visit of the 
L.C.C. sobool childron to Parisi is a delightful 
sign of the times. The desire of the French boys 
to see u " SuFragettc " w.as amusing indeed; 
and their having raised the money for their 
journey by giving concerts Is suggestive. 


ESPERANTO. 

Thb British Esperanto Congress at Kastbourm* 
was successful even beyond our hopes. From 
the reception by Eastbourne Esperantists .and lM>y 
scouts in the staLion to the splendid " At Home " 
of the Mayor and Mayoress in the Town Hall, 
all went well. Even the weather helped, ll 
was fine on Saturday, Sunday and Tuesday, and 
was wet on Monday, the business day, so no one 
was tempted by " Sunny Eastbourne " to go oH 
pleasure seeking. 

The local papers, such as the Eastboumt 
Chronicle, Eastbourne MaU, and Sussex Daily 
Mail, gave, of course, the fullest reports; but 
most of the London dailies had good notices, 
and the Morning Post foUowcd up with a long 
article on ** Universal Languages," to whi^ 
Mr. Mudie and Mr. Cameron replied, showing* 
that Esperanto does not ako at being ** Uover* 
sal," simply a corrunon auxiliary tongue. 

Many who did not know the language were 
impressed by the beautiful Church Services, the 
singing, sol^ and choruses, and the facility of 
speech shown. The £>^uty Mayor, Mr. 


Thornton, spoke in Esperanto at Ow propaganda 
meeting. 

Mr. Mu<]n*s theosophicul gatli<*nng and that 
of the U.E.A. was largely atlentird. Ihosc who 
went to Lewes hiid n hne reception from \\k 
Mayor; whilst Hastings Town Hall failed to 
provide seats enough for the overflow of visitoTH, 
who journeyed thence to Hattie Abbey, :oid were 
ri'crived by the owner In pcr»ion. 

Mr. Nix deserves the heartiest thanks for his 
admirable work and the most sincere congratula¬ 
tions for. Its success, a.*« also do ColuiiH Kol>in- 
son and the other members of the kx*:i1 
eominittce. 

Mr. and Mrs. Surnficld arranged for the ball 
Mrs. Siimfield .*ind Miss K. Martin were the pre¬ 
siding " angeU " at the kxoil postcard and bwk- 
stall. And, by the way, a goodly numlxr of the 
special postc«ird is yet on hand. Mr. Nix, of a, 
IVrminii« RcKid, EaslUxir^ie, will gladly mxicI 
ll>em at the prk'e of ten for 3|d., twenty for (>d., 
and one hundred for in. <jd. The amusing little 
I'UylcI, " Nia IkKifarantu." was performed 
rh.'irmingty by tlw gills of the Hndi'lifte Behexd, 
and a young boy, P'. Genry, dechumed with ex¬ 
traordinary facility at the propngand^i meeting. 

Dr. Jameson Johnston desires through our 
columns to impress eamostly upon all doctors 
who know Esperanto the ncr^rs^ity of he1]>ing to 
make the Esp<T.ii)to section of the seventeenth 
IntcrnaLioaal Mcdiual Congress a great sutxcss. 
His address is 13, Lower Fhxwiliiam Street, 
Dublin, and he will be delighted to give the 
fulkst information. The Congress, at which 
some 10,000 medical men are expect^ from all 
parts of the world, meets from the 6lh to the 
12th .August in Lmdon. The gre:it drawback 
lo iIm'sc medical viKCtbigs is the want of sonic 
common tongue. 'I'hey gcmTally develop into 
national meetings, iIhis entirely defeating th<*ii 
purpose of intemationa] counsel. Busy doctors 
who know no tierman find it a waste of time to 
listen while German is being spoken, and tlu* 
same Ix^ds Rood for all the other nationalities. 
A room has betn provided al the School of Mines 
for the use of the T.E.K.A. (Ksperantu Medical 
Assocj.'ition) during (he Congress. 

Hie Esperanto Congress week at Ghent is 
from the 14th to the aoth August, and informa¬ 
tion can be obtained from M. Henri Petiau, 
lioulcvard St. Lievin, Ghent, Belgium. Many 
who are gMig to Berne for the Interckatiooal 
Esperanto Congress will go to Ghent hrst, and, 
indeed, Mr. Mudie's party will probably take 
that route. It is now known to the great joy of 
the Esperanto world that Dr. Zamenhof and 
Mrs. Zamenhof, with the whole of their family, 
will visit the Congress at Borne. 
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TOPICAL ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 

♦ 


HOME AFFAIRS. SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 

AgrlcaUvrei LmS: 

Hie Comhiu Land Bill, by Criffilh Jones, *’ Wesi- 
mWifter Rev/* June. 

A RttinkHs Wheat, by l>r. William Mnctli>niiUl, 
Nineteenth Cent,*' June. 

AroUlt 

The VoHinUiT)' Syswvii in History, by Eorl I’cery, 
•' Neliomil Rev,** JufH*. 

UbcfftlUm und Nuiionul Mi1il;*ry Serviv, by 
Cape. A. J. <*ampbcU, “ Nlwiconih lenf,** 
June. 

National Service' lilculs, by Earl KnUris, 
“ NnilonnI Krv,** June. 

'I’ho Tcrrhoriul Force Fiasco, by the l>uke of 
IkxUord. " Ninoteenlb Cont,’* June. 

A M;axoni lf«tuiry on InvMKjn, *‘ Nuiiofiol Rev,** 
June. 

l*hc Trade In ArmamenU, by ). Fiarher William x. 
'* Coruemp. Rev,'* June. 

'i'hc (Ahangm^j Arman icnta of Kuropc, by Sydney 
Brooks, '* North Amer. Rev,** May. 

The Three Year a' Service in France, by Com¬ 
mander de Thomasson, *' Questions Diploma* 
tiques," May i6. 

The German Military Proposals, by Cen. von 
Deines, *' Deutsche Rev.'* May. 

The Military Effort of Germany, by J. Dany. 
'* Rev. de Paris/' May t. 

Aviation: 

Aviation and the Humsirnty of the Future, 
SymposMni, '* Lu Revue/* May 15. 

The Air t Our Future bv C. Oruhamc- 

While ood H. Harper, “ British Rev.** June. 

Peril 5 of the Air, by C. Gr.'ilume.Whlle. 
^qllsh Rev.'* June. 

Why Ab'jnen one Not Afr.*iid, by C. Grahamr- 
White, " National Rev.** June. 

Coasamplloa : 'i*hr Fight a(<ainst luberculoabi. by 
Prof. E. Maragliano, ** Deutsche Rev,** May. 

ElecUralJ Proportional Representation and Freedom 
from the Oucus. by Earl Grry, '* Nineteenth 
Cent,** June. 

EdncaUoo: A New CrisU in Education, bv Sir Joseph 
Compton-Rickelt, *’ Contemp. Rev,*' June. 

Fioaau: 

The Buibtet for iqij-14, by W. M. J. Willkiins, 

“ Contemp. Rev/* June. 

Fiscal Reform, by Hilaire Belloc, " British Rev,** 
June. 

TlW Fallacies end Faihires of Protectionism, by 
R. H. Bradley, " Westminster Rev.*' June. 

lasuraocc: IVnsitMix for Women Workers, by 
C. E^W. Finney, “ E^igllshwomasi," June. • 


lasaranee. Nalkoal: Accidem laxurance of Agri- 
culeurni Labourers in Germany, by R. Wissell, 
** SoKialistUche Monatshefte,** May S. 

Ireland: 

Ireland before the Union, by Robert Grierson, 
*' Westminster Rev/* June. 

.\ Natkm in Ireland, by Darrell Figgis, '* Forum," 

May. 

Iridi NiiiUmalliy, by DnrrdI Klggis, ** English 
Rev," June. 

IVao; or Civil War? by Sir Hairy Blake, " Nlnc- 
tonnth Cent." June. 

Why Ibime Rule is Unnecessary, by J. M. 
Kennedy. " Fortnightly Rev," June. 

iews: Israel a Nutlon: A Jewish Reply, by Paul 
Goodman, " British Rev." June. 

Labaar Prabkas: 

A linked labour Party, hy " Unliy," ** Wesi- 
minster Rev/* June. 

The Legal Minimum Wage, by Jahick Doyle, 
*‘ Forum," May. 

Trade Union Funds, by T. Baty, " Westminster 
Rev/* June. 

.Sigfuficunoe of the Concentration Movement in the 
German Trade Unions, by T. Lapart, " SosIaI- 
isliKhe Monatshefte/' May $. 

Marcaol Affair: 

The End of the Asqubh L<*grnd, by L. J. Maxae, 
" National Rev," June. 

Mbusters and the Stock Exchange, *' Round 
TaWe/' June. 

Marriage: Higher Education and Marriage, by B. )«. 
Hutrhins, " Englishwoman," June. 

Kiriat: 

A M.irccmi Inquiry wj Invasion, ** National 
Rev/' June. 

The Introduction of 1'wo Years* Service in the 
German Naw, by Adm. F. Hoffcnaiuii 
** Deutsche Rev," May. 

Narslag: 

The Slate Kegi»Hration of 'irained Nurses, by Mrs. 
Bedford Fenwick, " Englishwoman.*' June. 

Parllaaeatar): 

The Conservative Party, by l.ord Ebury, " National 
Rev,*' June. 

The Union (St Position, by Curio, *' Fortoightlv 
Rev." Jime. 

Unionlats and fiocial Facts, by W. H. Malhxk, 

" Natioul Rev." Jtme. 

Race Problems: The Racial War in the Pacific, by 
A. Hurd. " Fortnightly Rev," Jurv. 

Social Parity: 

The Truth about the White Slave Traffic, by 
Teresa BillingiMvGeeig. '* English Rev," June. 
State Regulatim of Vice and Its Meaning, by 
.Anno G. Spencer, *' Fomm," May. 




SocIaUsb* Sodal CaoAltlou: 

Sodaliam and the State* by Jules Roche. *' North 
Ames*. Rev,” May. ' 

The Problem of Poverty, by J. A. R. MarrlOtl. 

” Nineteenth Cent,” June. 

Sociul Decadence, by Scott Nearing, ” North 
Amer. Rev,” May. 

Evolution in Human Society, by C. B. Roylonce 
Kent, ” Fortnightly Rev,” June. 

Teaperaace; Sober by Act of ParlUment. by Miss 
Edith SeUers, ” Nineteenth Cent.” June. 

WomeD: 

The Future of Women's Suffrage, by P. W. 

Wilson, ” English woman.” June. 

The Mother and Social Reform, Ivy Anno Martin. 
Nineteenth Cent.” June, 

COLONIAL AND FORBION. 

Colonies and the Cmfire: 

The Ethics of Entire, ” Round Table,” June. 
PvUatnentary Government in the British 
Dominions, by Vice-Admiral P. G, Hoffmann, 
” Deutsche Rundschau,” May. 

Foreign and Intcrnatlenal Affairs (we also Balkan 

States, etc.): 

The European Situation, by Foreign Diplomatist. 
” Deutsche Rev,” May. 

The <*hanging of the Glance of Power, by J. 

KIIU Barlcur, ** Nineteenth Cent,” June. 

England, Germany, and the Peace of Europe, by 
Sir Max Wacchler, ” Deutsche Rev,” Mav- 
Protcction of Frontiers, by Lieut .-Gen, von Zwehl. 
” Deutsche Rev,” May. 

Peace aid laUrnallonal ArbltriUoa: The Court of 
Arbitration at Ihe Hague, hy Dr. F. Meyer, 
'* Deutsche Rev,” May. 

Ansiria*Hungary also Itn 1 k.*vn Stntes, etc.) : 

The Problem of Austria-Hungary, by Pi^iticuM, 
" Fortnightly Rev,” June. 

Balkan StiUs, eU. (see also Turkey) t 
Tite Taking of Scutari, by Commander de 
Thomasson, ” Questions Diptomatlques,” 
M^ I. 

The DisKnsions of the Balkan Allies, by Spencer 
Campbell, ” Fortnightly Rev,” June. 

The Future of tite Balkan Alllanoe. ” National 
Rev,” June. 

The Balkan War and the Balance of Power, 
” Round Table,” June, 

The Relations of Italy and Austria and the 
Albanian Questi<m, (ly Dr. V. Mantegazza, 
British Rev,” June, 

Greece and Albania, by J. Lcune, ” Grande Rev,” 
May 10. 

The Albaniao Queetion; an Error of the Triple 
Entente, by J. Dorobants, ” Questions 
matlques,” May |6. 

The Servian P^nt of View of the Conaeqiiences of 
the Balkan War, by J. Pdritch, ” Correspon- 
dant,” May lo. 

Auatrli'Hun^ry and the Balkan War, by M. von 
I.eja, ” OesteW^ichinche Rund^hau,” May s. 


BelgUim: The (jeneral Strike, by E. Vsndervokle, 
” Grande Rev,” M.iy lo. 

Caaada: 

Some Fiscal Crosscurrents of Ajigkt-Cnnodian 
Politics, by J. A. -Stevenson, ” l^nglish Rev,” 
June. 

The Grain Growcru' M<wciiicni in Western 
Canada, ** Round Table,” June. 

Cast and West in Canada, by Newton MncTavish, 
'* Westminster Rev,” June. 

China: Opium an Unsettled Que>»ti<in, by T. C. 
Taylor, ” Coniemp, Rev,” June. 

Fraace: France rmd Gcranany; the KUk of War, by 
P. Albin, Rev. de Pariti,” May i. 

GeraaBj: 

The Liebkneeht Rewlulions, n.v Dr. Hnnn 
Dellvurk, •' Prrussis< he Jahr^Uther,” May. 
Taxation fur the New Military ProixKals, by Dr. 
Hans Dclbrui'k, ” Preussisrtw Jahrburher,” 
l^y. 

Fronce and Gcrirvmyt the Risk of W/ir, by 1 *. 
Albin, ” Rm*. dc P.ari‘«,” May i. 

ladsXkiat: French Mistakes, Ity A. Dussaiige, 
” Questions Diplomat iques,” May t6. 

M themed a aliiB: 

IIh* Menace of Pan-lslamlsm, by Albert Edwards, 
•* North Amer. Rev,” May. 

MesgoUa: Rusaln and Chlmi in MongoUi, hy H. 
de Fell, "Questions Diplomatiqu«*s,” May i. 

Polaad: The Polish Factor in Intcm.illonnl Policy, 
by A. Saur6dc, "Questions Diplomiiliqucs,” 

May i6> 

PhlUppiae Islands: 

The Philip]>ines by W;iy of India, by FI. FicMing 
Hall, "Atlantic Monthly,” Moy., 

.American Control of the Philippines, by fk'rnard 
Moses, " Atlantic Monthly,” May. 

Tarhsy (see. also Balkan 5 iU'ite 6 . etc.): 

Turkey, Present and Future, hy Sir Edwin Pears, 
” Cootemp- Rev,” June. 

Ilie l.«aM Chance, by G. *J'houmul;in, " Contemp. 
Rev,” June. 

Turkey before the Wars of 1910-11, Hiy Diplo¬ 
matist, ” Deutsche Rev,” May. 

Albania, see under Balkan States. 

Asia Minor in Danger, by Gon. Chcrif Pasha, 
” La Revue,” May 1. 

UBNad SUtes: 

Tariff Reform, by Max SchilTel, " Soeialistische 
MonatocHefte,” May 8. 

The Needed Currency Reform, by Amos K. Fiske, 
" North Amer. Rev,” May. » 

The Money Trust, by A. D. Noyes, " Atlanlu* 
Monthly," May. 



BVBNTi OF THE MONTH 

U*yt. l^»boQrDcmonstratioAin Hyde 
fork. 

D^utation from the Women 
Trade Union League to Mr, 
Asquith. 

Stoppage of aJI colliertcA in South 
WnlM as proteRt against em* 
ploy men t of non-unionists 

I>r. ]<ernptlM>rne appointed 
Dtghop uf lacMielU. 

Joint Note of Thiwcts Iinndcxl to 
UovemmenU of the Allicts and 
Turkey reque^ttiiiK t'i*KsJttion of 
hOBtilitiea and rr ujy|>ointmcnt 
of plcnipotcntiarieK. 

Opening rj foiirlli Ammcan iVni c 
('ongressnt St. Janiis. under the 
choirmamhip of Mr. Andrew 
Caraegie. 

t. Sir Willmm J«6vcr’K offer of 
StafTnrd House atetqitod Uv the 
Govern rmnit 

Montonefiro'^ rcqdy toilM }*nwcr»' 
Note on orciqiation nf Scutari 
puhiished. 

I'ormn] ri'cogniti<»n of the Thinese 
Kepiihlic l>v the United SfnteH 
and Mexico. 

y Martial l^w pfocUime<l in 
J toM Ain * 11 ertego vina. 

11 ie Wehh Aiiti'.Mien I^and 
Gwnendii]) IMII pawed by the 
Califrirnian Senate by ;in to a. 

Woman SiifTraisi* Denumstmtuin 
iu New York. 

4. rm* Speech l>emoiwtr.itiiin in 

Trafalgar Squan*. 

Attempt on the Uk of tiu- (>rand 
Hake of Ituden at Mannbeim. 

Wnrmng to t’lunm- revofutiou* 
arics issued by IVeKident Yuan 
Skill'Kni, 

5. Meeting of the Navv I'eagne at 

tlie Mansion Itousc. 

Launch of J >rcadDought hfsa/s 
KurfUrsi Frif^ricA iri7ftr/w at 
Stettin. 

Decision of Montenegrr* to leave 
the fate of Scutari b» the 
lAiwers announced. 

Acceptance by I*(«raia of British 
1(KA of /) 00,000. 

Senator Michel Oreste elected 
President of Havti. 

6. Opeuing of tlia Women’s Jahcral 

Fetleration Congress at West¬ 
minster 

Dutch Coast Defence Dill passed 
by Second Chamlm* of the 
Siates'Ceneral. 

Acquittal of Sir James Whitnev 
and Mr. Hanna. I Vernier and 
fVovincial Secretary of Ontario 
charged with corrtiption. 

7. lAuni'h of light cruiser Rtnair^- 

htm Id Newcastle. 

Arrival of King Alplionso m Paris. 

Text of Dnlgar Uoumanian Pro- 
toeqb pntdishr*!. 


Reoevral of hostilities between 
(•reeks and Buigm near Pan- 
gM»o reported. 

Motion expressing confidence in 
the Government pawed by tbe 
Transvaal Provincial Congreoa 
of the South African Party. 

8 Opening of tltc Intemarioaal 
Olympic Oingrcas at Lauiannc. 

Prohibition of Tropical Labour 
in the Transvaal. 

Dnderwood I'aril! Keviaion Bill 
passed by the Amcrkan House 
of Keprmontatives liy iKf to 
<39. 

<*eneTil Ismai-l Munttia Hecteil 
l*residcnt of thu Boliviai< Ke 
public. 

Opening of new Australian Naval 
Itaso in Coi klmra Sound, 
n. Adoption of amende<] Thrrv 
Years* Army Iltll by the Army 
Coounitlec of tiiv f'hamher of 
Deputies. 

IVotocol fixing itcUdls of the 
handing over of Scutari sigiu'd. 

Sentences passed oa the Hurgo* 
master an<l Aldt^an of Tsvak* 
tehus for resisting the law con- 
femng equal righbi on Hus- 
siatw and Finns in Finland 
10, Mr. C. S. Baines appointed second 
secretary to the Board of 
Trade. 

rrteentatioD ol new colours to 
cadets at Sandhurst by King 
George. 

Opening of tlw- British Ksperanto 
(oogress at Rimthoume. end of 
the Urilisb Socialnt f'nngrew 
at lilackpwl. 

Canadian Navy Bill passed 
through Committue, 
it. Suffrage Demonstration in Hytle 
I^rk dia^M-rMnl In* the j >^>li€c. 

CooJcrencc of Natjbna] ^'nion of 
Clerks oncaed at Leicester. 

Opening of the National Peace 
Conference, Pujw, and of the 
Franco-frerman l^uliamentary 
Conferem’e at JJcroc. 

Telegram sent by Mr. Br>’an to 
the (fovemor of California 
advising him to veto the Anti- 
Atim I^nd Ownership Bill, 

IS Openiag of Trade, EducatioiM], 
Afid iViendly Sn^Hety Confer- 
cQcea at Alterdcrn, Ncwcastle- 
on-1*ync, etc. 

Reply ^ tbe Allio to Note of the 
Powers agreeing to ceseatiim of 
bostiUties, etc. 

\ 3 iVoposed allia nee with the Lalionr 
V^rty rejected by tbe Co¬ 
operative ITnioa. 

Opening at WashingtoQ oi the 
Court to arbitrate on Anglo- 
American Pecuniary Claims. 

14, Opening of the Natiooal Aseocia* 
' tioo ol Head Teachers* Cna- 
feraace at Bournemouth. 


Resignation of Sir Gerard Low- 
thi;T, British Ambassador in 
Constantinopto, announced. 

Handing-over of Scutari to the 
international force by Monte- 
n^ro. 

IntematioiiAl blockade of the 
Montenegrih and Albanian 
coast raised. 

Annexation by Austria-Hungary 
of Adakaleb, Turkish island in 
the Danulie. 

The Workmm's (^ompensatinn 
Act piLSPed by the American 
Senate. 

15. Mc**ting of ShakiSipeare Memorial 
Committco at tbe Mansion 
Huusi^ 

Opening of now IVychologlcal 
Lnboratiiry at Cainliridgu. 

Servia declined Busnia’s arbftra- 
tjon in her dispute with Bub 
gana. 

DiscuNiion un the Declaration of 
I .on don at the International 
Cong* •*;.:« on M.xntime T.aw at 
CopvnUagen. 

Thiixl reading of Canadian Navy 
Bill posseil. 

Fire at Buffalo, United Statoa; 
estimated damage, ^200,000. 

lO. Meeting ol National Aerial l>o- 
fenro Association at the Man¬ 
sion House. 

Opening of Koyol Institute of 
IhibSic. Health Congress at the 
Sorboofic, Paris. 

rreUflunary pulling for elections 
to Lower House of Prussian 
Diet. 

Bill signed by Governor of 
Arison A firohlUting alieas from 
holding land unless nstumUsed. 

17. Military dcmocislration at Tout 
against the Throe Years* Ser- 
viiio in Frantv. 

Kesignetion of Barrin Mayendorff, 
Octobrist leader oi the Duma, 
announced. 

FHocha^e of $0,000 Austro-Kun- 
garian reoervists. 

Arrest of 19 Bengalis in Calcutta 
for conspiracy. 

19. Test action brought by Mr. Mac- 
giUicuddy against Mr. StrauK«, 
M.P., for aon-fuUUment of 
election pledges ; judgment for 
defendant. 

Strike on the Great Northern 
Railway averted by settlement 
of depute concerning driver 

Chsj^iell ' 

Departure of King George and 
Queen Mary to attend the 
wedding of Princess Victoria 
LuiM and Duke Lmst of 
Cumberland In Berlin, 

Free pardon granted by the 
Kaiser to Lieutenant Brandon, 
Captain Trench, and Lieutenant 
Stewart, seolenced as spies in 
Gemtany. 



^ ^ - DtASY lOR MAY. 


Review of the CemiAa fleet ofi 
Heligolud by the Kioff of 
Sutooy. 

Amenda^t to ebolisb authonea- 
tiOD of tfty gmiBiDff place 
withJo flo mil^ of Pane passed 
by the French Chamber. 

M. Jonnart elected President of 
the Suet Ceoal Council. 

The Webb Alien Land Ownerahip 
Bill signed by Coveroor John¬ 
son of California. 

to. Conlercnce of AmbasmUors r«^ 
nsseroldetl In Lontkin. 

Opening of the Goneral Assem¬ 
blies of the Scottish Churchos 
in Edinburgh. 

Launch of tlie French sutuuarine 
(fwxfevr Zfdf at Cherbourg, 

Resignation of Voeuk ed*l>owleh» 
Pmian Foreign Minister, an¬ 
nounced. 

Resignation of MflhiT'Ccneril 
Mnekensie. Chief of Staff of the 
Militia in Canada, rrpurted. 
ti. Confm^nco of Welsh Lil«rnls and 
N onconfomusta at CanUJl. 

State reception of King Gc*irgc 
and VJu«cn Mary in TVrIin. 

Mr. E. Grunt fluff apiunnted 
British Minister m Bcmc. 

French mail l>out S^'n/gef strn<'k 
submerged mine near Smyrna; 
4 (Irnwnttl. 

tt. DmonsUation against the Ihrec 
Yesrs' Service at Rodes Bar¬ 
racks. Pyr^u 4 eti Orientates 

Arrival in Berlin of the Cmr of 
Rushia and the DukeotCunilMT- 
land. 

Wagner Centenary celebrations 
93. Empire T'lay celebrated in the 
London fu'hools. 

Conference oji Welsh Disestablish¬ 
ment at Holyhead. 

l*hu Rpv. C. W. O'Hara 
at^pointed Dean of the Cluipcl 
Royal. Dublin Castle. 

^ Deputation r>f British residents in 
Berlin received by King George 
at tlio Emhawy. 

Vote of Censure on the Govern- 
meot Policy of applying en'ojv 
tionaJ sncasurca to the Reiche- 
land passed by the Diet of 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

Renewal of hostilities liotwrcti 
Grock.s and Bulgars repurtnl. 
24, Marriage of Princess Victoria 
Luise and Duke Kmst of 
Cnmberland in Berlin. 

hfaltese deputation received hy 
Mr. Asquith. 

Cypne femahy ceded to Great 
Britain by Turkey. 

risagKwg ghip fjftada struck a 
mine in Smyrna Harbour; over 
100 Lives Ic^. 

Assassination of General Hsu Pao 
San< Chinese Commander, at 
Yangchao. 

Collapse of a pier at Long Beach. 
Caflforaia. during Empre Pay 
celebrations: many lolled. 


8 i- Anti-military demonstration at 
Saint Gervaia. 

Fire at Ghent Exhibition. 

s 6 . Re-arretft of Mrs. Pankhurst. who 
was released on licence on 
April isth. 

Remgn.ition of Lord Justice Far- 
veil Announced. 

Appeal to Churchmen to perse¬ 
vere untiringly *' against the 
Welsh Church Hill signed hy 
manv fVcIates 

Re oponing of Spanish Cortes. 

Appointment of CoenmisMon on 
cloctomi reform in Bolgliim 
announced. 

Servian Note to Bulgaria pro- 
posuig that all qiieation»< at 
ivii»r lirtween the Allies slwuld 
lir Kiilifiiitteil to a cooferonce, 
and as a last resort, that tlic 
Powen of the Triple Entente 
should be inV) ted to liri og aliout 
a rompmmiac. 

President Wilson called attention 
to the l^rutivtionist *' loldiv ** 
against the 11 ndervroo <1 Hill, 
and appoalnl for support to 
riiiihlc him to defeat it. 

* 7 - Opi-nlng of tlw Women's Nationnl 
Libo^ Awociation ('oaferciice. 

Op<’mngof<*cncraJ Medical ('ou ti¬ 
ed Meeting in l^mlon. 

Strikes of tarters in Jteadford 
and hardware workers in tlic 
Black Country licgun. 

Rill providing for Addilionni 
exprnditute nrt'ewi>tated Irythe 
retention of tho toooeontingitiit 
with the colours isuncO liy thtt 
I'rcncli Chamlier. 

Review of the troops of tho P«>Ik* 
dam Garrison hy the Kaiser in 
bon<iur of King George. 

Marquis Villanueva elected 
Speaker of Uie SpHAiitL Cham- 
lier of Deputira. 

Resignation cd M do CuvA), 
Royal Commisaioncf for 

Crmtia. announced. 

Sir Edward Grey, on belialf of the 
Po wer»i, informnl the Peace dele - 
gstea that tile l^hmi oar vivace 
trealy must be signed at unec. 

79. Return to London of King George 
and Queen Mary. 

Judgment for the defendant in 
the action brought by Mr, 
Forhen against Sir Stuart 
Samuel for penalties incurred 
by voting, altboc^li Ins firm 
was intcitstcrl in a Govern¬ 
ment rontnef. 

Resignation oi Field-Marshal von 
dcr Ckdts announccii. 

T^tition asking that all live 
Banners might remain within 
the jurisdiction of Albania pre- 
aentM to Vice-Admiral Burney 
at Scutari. 

79. M, Renoult elected Vice-Prosideat 
of the French Chamber In place 
of M. Maret, appointed Minster 
of Commerce. 
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Dynamite mcplorioo at Port 
Vedn>s. Franca. 

30 Mr. J. R. Atkin appointed Judge. 
Release on Uceace of Mrs. Pan^- 
UurFt from Holloway Gaol. 
Settlcmeut of tho carters' strike 
in lka<iiord. 

Treaty of iVsuy between Turkey 
and ih<* Jiaikan States signed 
at Si. Joiiicv's Palace. 

Amend mviit to the 

Naval Aid Bill till the quiMition 
lifld U'cn .<uibniitud to tho 
people c;tmo(l by 51 to 7? In 
the Cana<lian Serutte. 

.ti. Anb'l Iodic Rule minting at 
Cork. 

General Gaiioni rcpt:kw:d tlenoral 
Kagm as Governor ol TriiHdi, 
Renewal of tbu g<:iu*rHl arliitra- 
tiou treaty IwtwiM^n the United 
States and Great Britain for 
riw years. 

BPEECHB8 

May I. Mr. Bernard Sluiw, iit'tUe 
National Lilirrul Club, on 
Equal ily. 

T.or<r R. (axul, at IkiUlock, <in tlin 
Hudgi’t i 

i. l.i>rd Curfini, at the AllM^rt Jlatl. 
on .Sational IVlcnrc. 

3. X.ord Morley, a I Tki rl I n gtu n H nu M)i 

on thi! 1 Political Situation. 

Mr. L. Hucouft. at Crawshaw- 
iHmth. OR Conxeriptioe. 

4. M. Barthou, at iVn. on the 

iVace of ICuroiK. 

3. Lord Milner, ut tlu; WliitolLill 
Rooms, on Uoklingn. 

6. Uarl Grev. at the Guildhall, on 

Imperial Unity. 

l^rd KolMfpi, lu (»]a»<gow, on 
National Defunr^. 

Sir Wiifnd Launcr, in Tortmto, 
on Canadian Naval Defence. 

7. Sir Philip Magnus, at Ixmilon 

' University. 011 University Edu- 

CAtion. 

9. Mr. W. J. Bryan, in Now York, 
on IntcrnAtional l^(0. 

JO- Mr. T, P. O’Connor, in Dubhn, un 
1 1 oral* Rule. 

12. Dr. Maenumara, at r}iml>erwell, 

on the Insuraiicu Act. 

13, Mr. ]. A. IVase, nt J trad ford, on 

Falucation. 

if». Sir ICdw.irrl ( arHun. in Ihdfsst, on 
Home Rule. 

M HcIhhi, 111 the Knmch Cham- 
tier, an Franc u and the Near 

JO. Mr Borden at Toronto on the 
Navy Bill. 

Mr, W. J, Bryan, in Washingtoa, 
on the Press and War. 
so. Mr. J. A, Pease, at the Mansion 
House, on Peace. 

Count Stlirgkh, in the Austrian 
Reiebsrath, on Austrian Policy 
in the Balkans. 

8 I. Commander Evans, at ihe Alher 
Hnll, on the Scott Expedition. 





'• \ 








.M. Paul Cambon, at th^ H 6 tel 
Cecil. OQ the New Fraaca. 

Earl Grey, at the Whitehall 
Koomep on the Royal Colonial 
Inahtute. 

Prince Arthur of Connaught, at 
the iI 6 tel M 6 tropole, on jour* 
nalism. 

' Lord Charlee Bereaford and others 
at Queen'a Hal!, on the Etapirc. 

Hr. Lloyd Goorge. at C-ncrjctli. 
on the Inaurance Act. 

Lord Cursoa and Sir lulwarU 
Grey, at the WJiitehall Itoonu. 
on Geography. 

M. Inchon, in the h'rmch Senate, 
on the near Bast. 

Mr. Bonar Law, at t.iiiecn's Hail, 
on the Government. 

IVofeMor BufKHun. at the A'.olian 
IJal!, on I'syrhlc-il Kftsca^h. 

Mr, Walter Ixing. at the Caf^* 
Mq^co, on National I>ufen 4 ’e. 

M. rtsitch. in the Skupahtlna. 
on Survo^lhilgarian Relations. 

Colonel Seely, at' Damsitaple. on 
the Army. 

Sir John Simon, at Ox ford, on 
LioemJ Prujccta. 


HOC18R OF LOIID8 

ly ifottisg inducomonta Ihll 

E «ed through t'/omraittes:. 
tom Hill |i 4 wcd. 

CosiiDittee ou AncUmt Menu* 
meats Consolidabon liill. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 

iy X. I>olMtR on soeutid rc^uling ol 
Plural Voting Ilill; Mr. 1 *. It. 
Smith's amendment to reject 
* the Bill loKt liy 314 to 237 , and 
the Hill read nveond tiino. 

Withdrawal of Unionist llounng 
of the WorkinR CIomwk l.ijU 
owing to lack ol (iOvt*mnu*at 
support. 

Deboto on second reading of the 
London Elections BiU: Mr. 
Hoarc's ameadmeat to reject 
the Bill lost by 193 to 103 . and 
Bill read second time. 

. Socund reading ol the liepresen* 
tation of the l\M>plr (Women) 
Bill ino%* 4 ><l by Mr. Uiiikioson. 

. Mr. Arnold M’aril's umeodment to 
reject the Dickinson Woinan 


8 . 


27. 


28 . 


Suffrage Bill carried by 266 

to 210. 

Report stage of Budget reaoln* 
tions. 

DebAto on Imperial Defence, 
Irish Finance, the new Lend 
Policy, otc. 

Sir Hnfus leaaca's motion for the 
appointment of a new judge 
at^cd to. 

Delate on the Appellate Jurist 
diction Bill. 

Second Rending of the London 
County Coundl {Tramways. 
Trolley Vehicles, and Imfvove* 
ments) Rill, and an instructlim 
to the t>>iiunittoo on the Thll 
carried against tbo Govemmci X 

Second Reading of ^AppelUtc 
J uri>djction ihll earned by 
to 20. 

Delntr on Mental Deficiency Bill. 

City of l/mdoA (Celluloid Uagu* 
lations Zhil) rejected by 
127 to 47 - 

horcign OAco Vote ; and State* 
mont on britiih Foreign l^cy 
by Sir Edward Grw. 

Second reading of tM Govern* 
ment of Scotland Bill motion 
lor rejeetioo having been de* 
fcated l>y 204 to 159 . 


BY-ELECTIONS 

May 1 6. Newmarket: Owing to the 
death of Sir C. D. Rose, a by* 
election was held. Uenlt: 
Mr. J. C. Denison* 

INmder (U) 5 .< 5 > 
Mr. George Nicbo 1 ls(L.) 4,400 


29. 


31K 


28. 


Unionist Majority 851 
Altrinclmin : tiwmg to the 
tinrmrnt of Mr. j. U. Kebty^ 
Fletcher a by •election was bold. 
Result: 

Mr. C. C HainiltDn((f> 9.400 
Mr. L. Kay ShutUe- 

worih (L) 8.147 


Unionist Majority t.aOa 

OBITUARY 

May 2 . Sir Charles Aldcrwm. 

Countem of Cottenham, 46 . 

Dr. Joseph Unger, Prudent of 
Austrian Sopreme Conrt, 84 


mmomn oi 
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Auerwe iiu|pj 

Hayti. 

4. Sir Tattnn Sykes, 87. 

5. Mrs. Stanley Boulter (Mrs. D'Oyly 

Carte). , • 

Miu Maud Alice Meadows, p 
Novelist, 50. 

6. Rev. T. T. Perowne, fonaerly 

Archdeacon of Norwich, 69. ' ' 

Henry Moret. artist, 58, 

7. Miee Hawkins Dempster, writer. 

Sir Coutta Lindsay, artist, 89. 

8. Dowager Diichem ol Nevrcaatle. 

r*- 1 

0* C. lAretta. jonmalast 
Hon. AIM Talbot, 65. 

10. Sir H. Hay Currie, 79. 

r. A. Median, M.P., 6t. \ 

lames Orrock. arbst, 63. 

Sir J. B. Smith, 68. 

Hector Dmis, Belgian social lAt, 

7*' 

11. Hugh Pearson, jourruiliat, 47. 

William McEwan, 85. 

Gaston Horhord, artist, 50. 

ta. Rov. Thomas Nicholson, 58. 

14. Lord Moncrieff, 70. 

Alfred de Fovillo, 71. 

Archbishop M. BaptistaiUCunha, 

of Braga. 70. 

15. Theresa (Mms. Emma Valadon). 

French singer. 77. 

16. Louis Perrier, Swim Home Socr^ 

tary. 64. 

17. Dean Webster, ol the Chapel 

Royal, Drtblin, 33. _ 

Count Stanislas Ksewnski. of % 
Paris. 

t9. Desiderius Percsel. Hon, Presi¬ 
dent of the Hungarian Govern¬ 
ment Party, 64. 

20. Sir Robert Douglas. 74. 

H. M. Filler, American financier , 
8.V 

21. Professor J. Gordon MacGregor 

6z. n 

Joseph Woodbead. ea'M.P>. 89* 

22. Lord Ashbourne, 78. 

23. Keyes O'Oery, 64. 

24. Jo^h Crawi^U, artist. 52. * 

27. Lieutenant Arthur, airman. 29. 
Professor J. T. Nicholson. 

28. Lord Avebury, 79. 

Adam E. Proctor, artist. 49. 

30. John O. Scott, architect, 71 


1 


COMPULSORY SERVICE : THE CASE FOR THE CITIZEN. 


We understond from the Voung Uber<U that 
:be Lrnffue of Young Liberals Is holding its 
annual Conference, at Bristol on June tjth. 
Among other Important matters to be discussed 
is a resolution on Volunlnry Service, which 
:ondvnin» n.4 misi hivvoui the campaign now being 
rarrud on to break up the Territorial Army with a 
view to force u|>on tlw country compulsory military 
service, o arAire wliicii is opposed to the neoes^ties. 
niid it ullvn^to th*' I rod bums and genius of the 


English people; and views wich misgiving and regret 
the apparent apathy of the Government in supporting 
and defending Its own Territorial scheme, in (he 
success of which the National League Is persuaded 
lies the only hope of staving off Conscription, and of 
a continuance of our traditional policy of peace and 
non-interference In Continental disputes. 

We are glad to 6nd so vital a question under 
discussion by the young men of any political 
party. 





Canon B.irm'ii may be 
regardi-d as tla* rnaiT 
upon wliom the mantle 
of Charles Kfn^jsley li.is 
fallen. I ie has heen a 
prcadiif of rij h icons • 
ness. I ic proclaiiucd to 
all men the need for 
the rcsnrrcciion of tin? 
buried life. 

I 3 ast I^'iMdon, he said 
lows »iKO. needs villi #11 
ticed In^yond all or her 
needs a revivifying of the relnlion which exists 
between man and God. But wirli all its se.irrliing 
it finds not God. It Is even in some rlungs drifting 
away from God. There may be more sohrieiy, 
bur there Is less revereiiLY. More clnireh going, 
hut also more gambling. 

What is the Canon's mcss.ige to the men of this 
generation? It is the message of |olin the Baptisi 
addressing a new world with the old <lireelbii, 
"Be more sol>cr, Ik* cleaner, lave purer lives. 
Give your votes thoughifnlly. MaW yonr city 
healthier and more seemly." And the keynote of 
all his teaching lus been the demand for (»ersoii.il 
service. Self*giviiig radier than money giving is 
the duty of man. 



















Till-; I'RINCK OF WALES AND PRESIDENT POINCARE 

AT PORTSMOUTH. 

h'rmm iM ikt " tUustrateJ L^hn Sew^.' 
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The Progress of the World. 


Tb« EiiMr*» 

Qutiil •r*GMUurr. 


LONiX)N, June 30, 1913. 
Berlin has again drawn to 
itself the eyes of the world. 
The celebration of the 25th 
anniversary of the Kaiser's 
accession was doubtless a very brilliant affair. 
The assemblage of kings and princes and all 
the notables of Germany gave a truly Im« 
perial colour to the proceedings, and the mili¬ 
tary pageant seems to have been, as usual, 
impressive. But though the occa.sion might 
have excused an outburst of Hohenzollem 


egotism, there was a touch of something 
almost approaching humility in the Kaiser's 
address to the Federal chiefs, as well as a 
note almost Japanese in its reference to his 
ancestors—" the founders of German unity 
who look down upon us out of eternity." 
More memorable than the parade of soldier 
and prince were the gathering of seven thou* 
sand school children, who sang to him in the 
morning, and the great procession of trades 
and handicrafts which marched to do him 
homage in the afternoon. Popular education 
and organised industry have done much 
more to advance Germany during the 
Kaiser's reign than either army or navy, and 
fully earned the place given them in the 
day’s proceedings. The falser well deserved 
the tribute paid him, not merely by his own 
subjects, but by the whole world. The un* 
•paralleled expansion of German commerce 
and manufacture has owed much to his en¬ 
couragement. His insistence on giving 
equal academic rank to the scientific study of 
trade and industry as to the pursuit of the 


more venerable sciences and languages has 
ennobled as well as advanced and modernised 
German develc^ment. 

He has been rightly called 
A* the Fmperor of Peace. He 

rMddi. i,as thrown the weight of his 

armaments into ifie scales 
of diplomacy, it i.s true, but never into the 
scales of war. lie is more an ^‘ng(ishman 
than a German, with the quick Intuition, the 
restless energy and keen practical semse of 
our race: and his personal bias has ever 
been, where high reasons of State did not 
countervail, in favour of friendship with Eng- 
land. He has the Englishman's love of the 
sea, and the German Navy, one of his great* 
est and yet most doubtful achievements, owes 
its existence perhaps as much to his HngJi^ 
blood and his admiration for things English 
as to the demands of his WeUpolUik, He has 
always taken his vo< on as monarch with in¬ 
tense religious seriousne.ss, and he has worked 
at it hard. He is a delightful paradox, with¬ 
out whoso assertive personality European 
history would have been much duller. He is, 
as his Empress calls him, der plotslicke 
Kaiser, ajway.s breaking out unexpectedly in 
some new place; yet he has pursued the main 
aims of his policy with the dogged tenacity of 
the Silent Dutchman. He Is p«§sionately 
fond of army and navy, but has never waged • 
a war. Perhaps the greatest paradox of all is 
that though no more than a brilliant amaieur 
on almost all the many sides of his life, he 
has managed to rule a nation of professors. 

He has, it is true, the genius of the born 
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journalist and knows how to suck the brains 
of experts in all departments; but, all the 
same, the way he has spoken authoritatively 
on almost every subject under heaven and yet 
retained the aiTectlonate admiration of a 
people trained to adore specialists and to 
despise amateurs, is nu small achievement. 
He has retained the y<)Ulhfu) ** foible of om* 
niscience ** unhesitating and unashamed up 
to the present hour. His 5ul)jects sometimes 
bitterly, but nicisily with a humorous touch 
of pride, repeat tlie saying, God knows 
everything, but llie Kaiser knows belter ** 1 

Perhaps the greatest draw- 

LMhiAg. boon that the Kaiser, while 

nobly striving to under* 
Stand all sides of his pcople'.s complex life, 
has failed to appreciate the German love of 
popular freedom. It is gtKXl to hear that, lest 
it should tempt ** some young and inex¬ 
perienced ruler,’* he destroyed the testament 
of Frederick William the Fourth, which 
begged some successor of his to al>o]ish the 
Prussian Constitution. But if he had only 
encouraged democracy as he encouraged 
industry and navy, he would have added im¬ 
measurably ti9 his great record. Perhaps the 
publication ol his burning the tyrannous 
testament is a liint that henceforth he may 
gjve his energies to the harder hut sublimer 
task of democratising the government of 
Prussia. Prussia once democratised, the mili¬ 
tary caste at Berlin would no longer menace 
the peace of the world. Germany would take 
htt proper place side by side with her British 
and American kinsfolk in the political leader¬ 
ship of the world. 

Perhaps any sympathy 
Gmt Chftos«t which the Kaiser may 

o.™.. Mrtic cherish with democracy is 

being developed by the 
exigencies of Imperial hnancc. Hitherto, if it 
existed, it has been rendered inoperative by 
the unbending Toryism of the Junkenhum 
ga the one side, and the even more irrecon¬ 
cilable ^ntagoninm of the Social Democracy 
on the olher. Last month, however, wit¬ 


nessed a remarkable and manifold new 
de^rture in the Reichstag. The new 

Army Bill was passed adding 136,000 
men to the peace strength. To meet 
the expenditure thus incurred the Govern¬ 
ment proposed to increase the contribu¬ 
tions of the States to the Empire, giving 
the States the option of either raising 
the money by the taxation of property or of 
accepting an Imperial property increment 
tax now to be passed. This proposal re¬ 
spected tlie exclusive right of the States to 
levy direct taxation. And it was supported 
by the Conservatives. But a compromise 
lias been arrived at, with the approval of the 
Government, by which the majority of the 
Reichstag have passed the property incre¬ 
ment tax as an Imperial law, thus overriding 
the financial independence of the Federal 
States. This is a drastic constitutional inno¬ 
vation. The compromise was arranged by 
the Centre Party, the National Liberals, and 
the Radicals. A still more significant fact 
is that this measure to provide new war 
taxes has the support of the Social Demo¬ 
crats, who thus, in the most dramatic manner, 
renounce their traditional policy of refusing 
to co-operate with any other Party, still less 
with the Government, and least of all in 
support of increased armaments. So at a 
single blow the Empire is financially unified, 
and the Social Democracy takes its place in 
the arena of practical politics, ready to bar¬ 
gain for instalments of reform, and not afraid 
even to support the powers that be. Hence¬ 
forth it follows, in effect, the policy adopted 
by the Labour Party in our own Parliament 
^-co-operation wherever possible combined 
with independence. Last month made the 
democratisation of Germany much more 
feasible for Kaiser and for people. The 
Leicester bye-election, which returned a 
Liberal and put a Socialist candidate at the 
bottom of the poll, is a sign that the British 
working classes have no desire to wear the 
cast-off clothes of the German Social Demo¬ 
cracy and adopt an irreconcilable and un¬ 
workable attitude towards existing parties. 





The Progsess of the World. 



accepted the responsibility incurred by their 
forcible intrusion, and have brought great 
pressure to bear on the Allies to prevent them 
coming to blows. On the first of the month 
Servian and Bulgarian Premiers conferred ai 
Suchovo, and were reported to have agreed 
to all four Premiers meeting In St, Peters* 
burg to settle matters. Unfortunately, war¬ 
like feeling increased between their respective 
peoples, and war seemed imminent. 

Tht*n Russia intervened. 

Tsar* w 1 k> had been 
RmIiii* AoitM. appointed Arbitrator by 

the treaty of alliance be¬ 
tween Servia and Bulgaria, in case of dispute 
arising, sent, on (he 8th, an identical telegram 
to the Kings of these two nations, in which 
the fateful words occur 

] feci It incumbfnt on me to wurn your Mojeety 
thoi « war between the AUfea could not leave me 
Indifferent. 1 wish to make it known that the State 
whkh begins this war will be rrsponsible befora 
the Slav cause, and that 1 reserve to myself all 
liberty as to the attitude which Russia will adopt la 
regard to the results of such a criminal struggle. 

Both the monarchs addressed, and the wisest 


PM€ b9f snd Os*«r«l. 

The Oread Vlalee of Turkir. Shefket Peehe, 
wbo «r«s reeeotb asseMiaated. 

It may be mentioned here that the Dutch 
(jeneral Elections have resulted in a Liberal 
and Social Democratic majority ousting the 
Clerical Government, and the Danish General 
Elections have put a Radical Ministry in 
power. 

The signing of peace with 
Balheo Allies Turkey has often during 

Loggeibaads. month threatened 

to become an occasion of 
war between the Balkan Allies. The armies 
and peoples of the four kingdoms have been 
wrought to a high pitch of mutual suspicion 
and animosity, and small battles have 
actually taken place. The cause quarrel 
is the division of the territory conquered from 
the Turk. The Allies would have settled the 
question In their own way, but the Great 
Powers intervened, and, by tearing Albania 
from the grasp of Servia, quite upset the 
equilibrium on wkich the Allies had 
counted. Happily^ ifce Great Powers have 
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of their statesmen, had reason to be grateful 
for this strong word, which enabled them to 
bring tlielr bellicose soldiers and subjects to 
heel. On the T7th Russia invited die Pns 
micrs of the four allied States (o meet in con¬ 
ference dl St. Petersburg. After much 
delay, nil four Slates have A<ropted the 
invitation. Thus once again Russia has 
proved herself I he truest friend of Balkan 
freedom and progrt^s. Austria, of course, 
had to relon that she also, and not 
Russia alone, was rcmccrned in the 
expected readjustment; but the Austrian 
Premier’s tilteranre on the ijlh was quite 
friendly in tone and bfnt upon peace between 
the Allies. France and England, as the great 
financial Powers, arc said to have given n 
decisive liint to the would-be combatants. 
But on the aqth fighting broke out again, 
between the Bulgarians and Servians, "all 
along the line " from Ishtip, and next day 
the Gret'ks bombarded the Bulgarians at 
Salonika. Rumania is said to be arming for 
the fray as an ally nf Servla. The Great 
.'Powers will have to net promptly and decU 
slvely if this unojlicial war is not to burst 
' into a general conflagration. 

One of the most memorable 
M. events of the* month has 

.W#l©o«». been the visit of the French 
^ President to England. It 

emphasised the good work of our late King 
In cementing the friendship of our nearest 
r nei^bour — sometime ally and sometime 
f’" enemy," for Great Britain and France have 
tested each other’s qualities for centuries. 
Nominally, it was a formal visit to King 
George—in reality, a demonstration to the 
viorld time the mutual interests of the two 
nations are weightier than the vainglory of 
competition In armaments. On these occa* 
sions the Londoner cheerfully undertakes the 
willing part of host for his fclIow-Britons in 
all lauds, and who can doubt hut that the 
miles of cheering men and women of all 
classes gave u deeper expression of unity and 
friendibif than the understandings and 
designs of tbe Chancelleries, and were even 



CTVris 
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more significant than the serried lines of 
battleships on show at Spithead? 

The South African Union 

8 ««tb AfrlMB Parliament was prorogued 

Affain. ^ 

Sion the fruitfulness uf 
which was marred by antagonism be¬ 
tween the Government and the followers of 
General Hcrtxog. The Important measures 
passed were the Immigration Regulation 
Bill and the Natives' Land Bill. The first 
does not satisfy the Indians, who maintain 
that it breaks the agreement of jgii. The 
second is welcome, as it is a sign that the 
South Africans are trying to do something 
towards settling the native question, though 
many people hold that it acts as a stumbling- 
block to further legislation on the same lines. 
The University Bill was dropped, owing to 
the strong opposition of General Hertze^and 
othem on the language question. Though 
the Botha Government successfully survived 
the vote of no confidence, it is very doubtful 
whether many of the members, especially 
those from the Free State, who voted for the 



Government on chat occ^ion, would have the 
least chance of re-eleciion if opposed a 
Hertzog candidate, and the doubt is con* 
firmed by Che vote of ** no confidence *' passed 
on the lion. Abram Fischer by his constitu¬ 
ents at Bethlehem. Ferhnps the best thing 
that could occur for South Africa would be 
an appeal to the country. Hertzog would 
then carry practically the whole of the Free 
State and a few s(*ats in the Transvaal and the 
Cape Province. The Unionists would remain 
about the same strength, losing a few seals 
to Labour, and perhaps gaining some in 
Natal. There would then be three parties, 
none of which could form a Miniiury of 
Its own, and a coalition Ministry would be 
necessary. Such a Ministry should have 
been formed when Union took place, and 
would probably lead to the parties rcassort- 
ing themselves on other than racial lines—a 
consummation greatly to be desired. 


AoatraKfla 


Archbishop Magee*s dic¬ 
tum that democracy rests 
on the infallibility of the 
odd man, has received 
something like a picturesque illustration in 
the Commonwealth elections, .\fter much 
delay, the final results were taken to yield a 
Liberal majority of one in the House of 
Representatives. On this slender difference 
the Labour Premier, Mr. Fisher, resigned, 


and Mr. Cook succeeds him with a Liberal 
Ministry, The defeat of the Labour Party 
is chiefly in the country districts, and is attri¬ 
buted to the farmers' dread of Labour legisla¬ 
tion in the interests of the rural workers. 


The advent into politics of the condition of 
the agricultural labourer seems to have as its 
first fruits, both here and at the Antipodes, 
reverses for his friends. The precarious 
footing of the new Liberal Government is 
rendered still more hazardous by the return 
of 8 strong Labour majority to the Senate. 
This difference in the complexion of the two 
Houses is due to the fact that the constituency 
which elects the Senator is a whole State, 
while Che Representative is chosen by smaller 
constituencies. So the people polling by 


States have declared by two to one for 
Labour; polling by districts has given 
Liberalism a preponderance of one vote. 
The expected victory of Labour proposals in 
the Referenda is another sign that the 
majority of voters throughout the Common¬ 
wealth support the Lalx^ur Party. Mr. Cook 
i$ evidently a brave man, but the pedestal of 
his power seems to be many limes too shaky 
to permit of his enjoying a long or effective 
tenure of office. The stream of emigration 
which was flowing in full flood a year ago 
from the Home Country to Australia has now 
shrunk to very meagre dimensions. This 
shrinkage is traced to the difficulty which the 
States have felt in finding money to carry on 
their developmental work, and to its conse¬ 
quent postponement or .suspension. The 
demand for labour is less, and the emigrants 
therefore fewer. Polillrol unceflaintie.s will 
not lend to turn the ebbing tide of prosperity. 

The chief political sttnsa- 
tion of Iasi month was the 
isesiry* fierce Searchlight of pub¬ 
licity turned upon certain 
private Investments made by Ministers of the 
Crown. The character was involved of no 
lesser personages than Ills Majesty's Attor¬ 
ney-General and the Chancellor of the Lx 
chequer. Parly passion lias filled ihc air 
with so much dust and hent that the plain, 
cold facts need to be, stated here. There is an 
English Marconi Company, of which Mr. 
Gfxlfrey Isaacs, brother of the Attorney- 
General, has been for more than lwf» years 
managing director. There is also an Ameri- ; 
can Marconi Company, the majority of shares ^ 
in which were held by the English Company. 

In the beginning of last year the American 
shares were practically unsaleable. But on f 
March 7th the British Postmaster-General * 
accepted from the English Company a tender, ,, 
for the provision of long-distance wireless 
stations. At once shares in the American 
Company began to look up. Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs and Mr. Marconi went over to 
America, and there arranged advantageous 
contracts between certain telegraph firms and 


the English and Aiinerican Marconi Com* 
panies. An agreement was made by which 
the English Company became extensively 
responsible for the shares of the now enlarged 
American Company* The prospect of the 
contract with the British Government was 
used in the Press and otherwise to enhance 
the shares of both companies. Then on the 
17th of April, 1912, the AUorney*General 
purchased ten thousand shares in the AmerU 
can Company—shares which originally be* 
longed to the English Company, but which 
Mr* Godfrey Isaacs says he had first pur* 
chased for himself. And on the same day 
Che Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Master of Hlibank (then chief Liberal Whip) 
purchased from the Attorney*General each 
one thousand shares* Two days afterwards 
the Attorney-General sold seven thousand 
of his shares at a much higher figure than 
that at which he had bought them. Next 
day Mr. Lloyd-George, on the advice of his 
broker, sold his thousand shares, at not 
quite so high a figure as Sir Rufus Isaacs 
had obtained, but still much higher than he 
had paid for them. Next month, in the 
ordinary way, in open market, Mr. Lloyd* 

; George purchased three thousand shares in 
! the American Company. The actual con¬ 
tract, the preliminary acceptance of which 
had so obviously benefiled the whole Marconi 
system, was not signed till the 19th of July. 
Not till the end of that mbnth was the Prime 
Minister made aware of these transactions, 
and only when he wished to have his contract 
sanctioned by Parliament was the Post* 
master-General informed of them'. Un¬ 
pleasant rumours having become rife, and 
awkward questions having been put, Mr. 
Samuel, on October nth, moved the ap¬ 
pointment of the Selwt Committee of Inquiry, 
in the debate, neither Sir Rufus Isaacs nor 
Mr. Lloyd*George told the House anything 
about their American Marconi shares. 


Ministers in a libel action brought against 
the Matin in March of this year, and partly 
through the bankruptcy of a broker who 
absconded. Eventually Ministers did give 
evidence before the Committee. With perfect 
justice, Mr. Balfour has said:^ 

Threuah one accident after anotheri or rather 
through one transaction after the other, for which 
the Committee ware not responsible, and through a 
quite irrelevant disclosure in the law courts, and 
through the fact that a broker becante bankrupt- 
through this accident and that Occident, first one set 
of transactions, then another set of iransactfons, 
then a third set of transactions, came to light, all 
bearing upon the aub}eci of the inquiry, all of which 
woe known to Ministers, and not one of which was 
laid before the Committee. 

The report of the Select Committee, which 
came out in the middle of last month, is not 
of a kind to redound to the reputation of such 
a tribunal. It is not a judicial, it is a parti* 
san, report. Lord Robert Cecirs draft charg¬ 
ing the Ministers concerned with grave 
impropriety '* was, of course, rejected. The 
Chairman, Sir Albert Spicer, of the sound¬ 
ness of whose Liberalism there can be no 
manner of doubt, submitted his draft, mild 
in form, unmistakable in essence, which de¬ 
clared that the Attorney-General w ould have 
been well advised if, when confronted with 
the offer of the shares, he had had " nothing 
to do with it,'' and that, in view of the rela¬ 
tions and engagements between the English 
and American Companies, bis purchase was 
liable to give rise to misconception. But this 
verdict would not satisfy the purely partisan 
majority of the Committee, which adopted a 
finding exclusively devoted to exonerating 
Ministers from graver charges, without a 
word of the mildest reflection on their discre¬ 
tion. Happily, all three reports agreed in 
exculpating Ministers from any charge or 
suggestion of corruption. 

The same taint of Party 
disflgured the debate in 


A PaiitaC 
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Not until long after it was 
appointed was this Com¬ 
mittee informed by these 
Ministers of their pur¬ 


chases. The facts were partly revealed by 


Um Fmkmt P^rm. Parliament. Futile efforts 

were made to find a form 
of words not offensive to Party susceptibili¬ 
ties, while expressing what was obviously the 
mind of the whole House. The division was 
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on purely Party lines. Tbe spectacle of 
Liberal Ministers standing in a white sheet 
and confessing their sins was not as edifying 
as it might have been. The Attorney* 
General simply stated that if he had known 
what has actually occurred since, he would 
not have bought the American Marconis; 
and, in the light of subsequent events, ** it 
was a mistake to purchase these shares*': 
he " should not liave gone into the transac* 
tion." This is hardly the language of a 
penitent. Mr. Lloyd*George was appar* 
ently so much concerned with vindicating his 
moral character as to overlook the eflei t of his 
admissions on public confidence in his dis¬ 
cretion. He confessed that, looking at all 
the circumstancesi the Iran sac lion was 
neither judicious nor wise, nor discreet, 
adding, 1 certainly oughl not to have done 
what 1 did." Mr. Balfour, whose speech 
was far and away the most generous and the 
most just in the whole debate, entirely di^ 
missed as baseless and incredible all charges 
of corruption, but commented on the absence 
of genuine penitence in the utterances of the 
two Ministers. They seemed to regret the 
consequence of their conduct rather than the 
conduct itself. Mr. Balfour rightly con* 
demned the indiscretion, to use no stronger 
word, which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
committed by speculating on tbe Stock Ex* 
change, buying shares one day only to sell 
them a few days afterwards at a handsome 
profit. " No * flutter * should be indulged in 
by your Chancellor of the Exchequer." The 
Opposition voted that the House regretted 
the Marconi tcansactions of certain Ministers 
and their want of frankness. Ministerialists 
preferred to "accept their expressions of 
regret that such purchases were made and 
were not mentioned in the debate on Octrw 
ber tith," and to "acquit them of acting 
otherwise than in good faith." In other 
words, the House was unanimous In regret* 
tii^g the commercial indiscretion of its chief 
legal and its chief financial officers. 


The whole inquiry and 
Am debate, however calculated* 

Upward to shake our faith in the 

wisdom and frankness of 
Ministers, really registers a most gratifying 
advance in public ethics. 'I'he soi:ial con* 
science will not now tolerate what would once 
have been thought a legitimate, or even com¬ 
mendable, use of (he advaiuagcs of an 
exalted position. Even now the four rules 
which Mr. Asquith laid down as beyond dis¬ 
pute, barring Ministers from turning their 
office to a means of indirect profit, would effect 
little short of an ethical revolution in some 
legislatures. Formulated by the British Prime 
Minister, they will tend to become part of 
the public law of all Parliaments. Mr. 
Asquith would not accept the drastic rule that 
Ministers ought not to hold shares in any 
company with which the Government has or 
may have a contract, but he docs enunciate 
this simple rule for Ministers:— 

** if yoy have, ae a shareholder, or In any other 
way, any intcreat in a Government contract which 
comes before you oa a Minister, if you have any 
Ifiauence, whether by way of advice or administra- 
lioo or executive deciMcn or otherwise, you m\ui 
fully disrloae to your Parliamentary or administra¬ 
tive chief the nature of your liUamt, and stand 
aside while the iransaclkm ii going through.** 

Mr. Asquith proceeded to crystallise a pro¬ 
position " adumbrated in the course of these 
debates,"— 

** That Ministers should scrupulously avoid 
sperutative Investments in securities as to which 
from iheir poeition and their special means of early 
or confidential information they have or may have 
an advantage over other people In antkipatlng ' 
market changes.*’ 

These rules for the guidance of Ministers, ; 
burned into the public conscience by the | 
scorching glare of the Marconi inquiry, m^y .a 
be expected to exercise a salutary influence on ; 
much wider circles. They will work down ^ 
through grade after grade until the gambling 
of the Stock Exchange is as sternly repro 
bated in the private citizen as it has now 
condemned by the Prime Minister in his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: 
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The far too generous Uti- 
PeHUmot A«r tud^ given by the Farlia- 

merit Act lo the obstructive 
^ tendencies of the Peers is 
being demonstrated in the spectacle witnessed 
last month of solemnly repassing through 
the Commons the nills flung out by the 
Lords last Session. The Second Readings 
of Jrisl] Home Rule, Welsh Disestablish¬ 
ment, and Scrjiiish Temperance Bills were 


and more to agree with them, and will, 
sooher rather than later, put an end to the 
farce : not by forcing the nation again under 
the heel of the Peers, but by making the will 
of Che Commons at once effective. 

Before deciding what it 
will do with the House of 
ffrtTraiirhMnitt Tn Lofds, the British nation 

is being supplied with 
plenty of crucial experiments in the efficacy 
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carried by majorities respectively of 98, 99, 
and 113. A time table rigidly limiting the 
formal debates on these measures was 
adopted by a majority of 9s. The Liberal- 
Irish-Labour combination are standing reso¬ 
lutely together. The Unionist leaders refuse 
lo avail themselves of the privilege of making 
suggestions which, if the Commons accept 
^ and the Lords approve, the Act allows to 
^ l)ecome law. Instead, they denounce the 
whole cumbrous formality as a farce. 
^ Therein 'he country will probably (end more 


or otherwise of Second Chambers. The 
English-speaking man all round the world is 
not having a happy time with his bi-cameral 
system. The Canadian people, liaving re¬ 
turned a decisive Conservative majority to 
the Lower House, cannot pass its Navy Bill, 
because of an Upper House packed with 
Liberals. The Australian Legislature is 
reduced to a deadlock, with a Liberal 
majority in one House and a Labour majority 
in the other. The United States apparently 
cannot have the AngloAmerican Arbitration 
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Treaty on which their hearts are set because 
the Senate does not want the Panama c}ues> 
tion to be submitted to an impartial tribunal. 
And here at home we are wasting the price¬ 
less time of our Parliament in going three 
times through the long and cumbrous process 
of passing Kills in the Commons merely to 
indulge the obstructive or destructive whims 
of our irresponsible Peers. With all bis 
traditional attachment to the bicameral 
method of making law, the h'nglishman is 
being compelled to consider liow long he is 
going to continue hindering himself by set 
legal barriers from doing what he wants to 
do. I le is forced to ask himself whether this 
enormous waste of time and energy is worth 
w hile, w hether the tremendous efforts needed 
to get a measure of any importance through 
the House of Commons are not a sufficient 
check on over-hasiy legislation, and whether 
the people is not at last of age, able to trust 
itself and to execute its own will, without 
stultifying and insulting itself by any nuin* 
ber of obstructive safeguards. At the present 
moment the Unionists are the most effective 
and persuasive advocates for a Single 
Chamber. 

“ King ** Carson's tour 
Th« commenced at Glasgow, 

Lati Raiir. and has so fai failed to 

excite that measure of fire 
and fury so ardently anticipated by the 
carriers of the “fiery cross” of rebellion 
against the authority and w ill of Parliament 
as by law established. With true Irish 
readiness, Mr. John Redmond has accepted 
the challenge, and is following the “ reM ” 
leaders with a campaign of sweet reason¬ 
ableness which should suffice to smother 
any sparks which might, in some cir¬ 
cumstances, serve to set the heather aflame. 
The Home Rule controversy has passed 
through every stage of passion, but as 
for a generation peaceful counsels have 
prevailed, there is every hope that goodwill 
and toleration will triumph over the old, bad 
feeling of hate and vengeance. 



In all the arlivities of 
QvMB Al«uodM*t Royalty llie prexmi'C of the 
d« 7. Mother-Quetm has been 

apprer.ialod to the full.; and 
the extraordinary success of the Rose-Oay 
collection lor the hospitals is but u sign of the 
deep-seated affection, the spontaneous tribute 
of the nation, which recognises to tlie full (he 
unfailing interest which ^uccn Alexandra 
has shown in every movement'and cause for 
the amelioration of those who need hdp and 


succour. 


Tbc Aoli?iii«t 
of oor 
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The crowned heads of a 
democratic State must be 
doubly blessed with good 
health and good temper, / 


for the most hard->vorke<i citizen would . 

♦ ^ 

hesitate to face the strain involved in the 


endless round of duties to which King 4 
George and Queen .Mary have clieerfully i 
devoted their days. Their presence during ' 
the past month at a bewildering variety of * 
functions associated with the many expres¬ 
sions of the nation’s interests has been duly 
appreciated—whether as the honoured guests 
at a popular gathering or as national hosts 
receiving the French President with all the 
high honours of the Royal Court. The 





licence oi retirement grudgingly extended 
to Queen Victoria has sever been renewed 
by her successors; and Republicanism, some¬ 
time a cult in these islands, has withered out 
oi existence. The ill-informed loyalty of 
the past has given place to a real appreciation 
of the safeguards which Constitutional 
Monarchy can extend to a well^rdered 
State. The old functions Kingship 
seem to have died out in the days of the 
first Oeorges, hut with the new* Georgian 
era there opens out an ever widening 
vista of usefulness in which the King may 
play the most prominent part, encouraging 
< all good causes and arresting chat vulgar 
display of wealth which from time to time 
^threatens to arouse the resentment r>f the 
'plain-iivingcitizen. 

Woman was well to the 
u%mr Good, fore last month. The tenth 
WiioWoa«o. international Women’s 

Congress, held in Paris, 
under the presidency of the Countess of 
Aberdeen, showed that the modern woman 
is not simply clamouring for new rights, but 
^is also eager to undertake new duties, h 
^ransidered a German proposal for making 
^^octal service of k)me kind, for one or two 
l^ypars, in hospital or infirmary, or other 
I public institutions, as obligatory upon 
' W'omen as military service is on Continental 
, men. It had before it also a French pre^ 
; ^sal to employ women instead of men in the 
office work of army administration, and set 
thousands of men free for military duties. 
Compulsory social or public service by women 
Ua suggestion which, however impracticable 
in many countries, ^t, as put forward by 
women themselves, reveals the sex in its 
true colours, as ever more ambitious to serve 
than to rule. As service is more and more 
seen to be the pathway to government, 
which in itself is only another form of service, 
the issue becomes increasingly obvious. 
On the motion of Lady Aberdeen the 
:^ngress decided that there should be 
i'collections in all countries to provide 
'Stead liTbstels for women. • The Norwe- 







gian Parliament unanimously resolved to 
grant the Parliamentary vote to*all women, 
irrespective of the amount of income-tax paid 
by them. The State of Illinois passed a Bill 
giving women the vote so far as the State 
Constitution allows. So w(»men will possess 
the vote in nine of the United States. What 
is even more significant is the report of a 
Committee of the United States ^nate in 
favour of an amendment of the Constitution 
to enfranchise women. The seventh Inter¬ 
national Woman's Suffrage Congress, held 
later at Buda Pesth, under the presidency of 
Mrs. Chapman Catt, received reports of the 
rapid advance of the movement in the East 
and of no set-back ” in the West. At 
this Congress Mrs. Fawcett announced the 
Stead Memorial Fund. The Congress 
declined in set words to condemn militant 
tactics, as they come within the national 
rather than the international sphere, but in 
the same resolution showed its sense of the 
pernicious effect of militancy by protesting 
against enemies of the movement taking, " as 
an excuse for withholding their right from 
the women of the whole world, the tactics 
adopted by a minority in a single country.** 

Alas! what mischief is 
Thm F«w being done to the cause 

wua Wmmm. by this unhappy *' minority 

in a single country.** In 
the Italian Chamber only nine deputies 
could be found to vote for woman’s suitrage, 
and probably there was scarcely one of the 
silent non-voting majority who was not satis¬ 
fying his conscience by recalling the esca¬ 
pades of the British Suffragettes. Last month 
added a host of new outrages to the list for 
which the small mtenad crew is responsible. 
An attempt was made to burn down the 
Royal Academy and a railway station at 
Glasgow. A country house was destroyed by 
fire near Bath, so was a Fifeshire mansion, 
as also a marine laboratory of St. Andrews 
University and Leuchars railway station. 
Bombs and other means of combustion or 
destruction were found in various places. A 
male suffragist from the gallery of the House 
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of Commons harM * bag of Roar at Mr. 
Asquith as ha was speaking. Incited by Miss 
S. Pankhurst, a Trafalgar Sqoare crowd 
attacked the official residence of Mr. 
Asquith. The most sensational incidents in 
the record of this mad militancy occurred in 
two of the great national races. While the 
Derby was being run a woman, college 
education, sprang into the course and seised 
the reins of the King's horse, thereby upset* 
ting the racer, injuring the jockey, and 
receiving wounds that proved fatal to herself. 
So a woman's life, with all its vast potencies 



Persons responsible, either as perpetrators 
conspirators to procure others ns perpetrators J 
of most serious crimes, are solemnly triedil 
convicted, sentenced: and then, almost as 
soon as these criminals please, the prison ^ 
doors are opened and the offenders go forth, . 
under surveillance, it is true, but no longer • 
prisoners. I'hey are practically exempt from ■ 
penalty whenever they chof)se to refuse food. 
Now the abolition of ail punishment by 
courts of law is arguable by Tolstoyans and 
others. And Mr. McKenna may he s(*cretly 
intending to further the cause of Anarchism 





of good, was wantonly flung away, merely to 
advertise a cause. And this virtual suicide is 
by her frenzied comrades glorified as a 
martyr I Perhaps emulous of her fame, a 
man who had attended her funeral, also a 
man of education, put himself right tn front 
of the horses racing for the Gold Cup at 
Ascot, upset the horse Tracery, and was him. 
self so injured that for some time his life was 
despaired of. Whether motived by suffrage- 
mania or not, this exploit is a direct sequel, 
of the Derby tragedy. 

Meantime the Government 


U Mr. MelvttM consciously or uncon* 
iMihht t scioualy, doing their best to 

turn the whole machinery 
of penal justice into a contemptible farce. 


by making coercion or restraint of any kind 
ridiculous: certainly '* the majesty of the law " 

has suffered more at his hands than from all . 

✓ 

the murderers he has authorised to be hung« 
But let us be fair and just in our Anarchiam*! 
Let the SAUCt for the suffragette goose be also j 
sauce for the burglar gander. Announce toj 
all the present and future occupants of HtsA 
Maje$ty*5 prisons that if they refuse the?7| 
food they are free to go forth under surveil^,^ 
lance and possibility of re-arrest, but still tof. 
go forth. Do not have one law for the suffrSr* 
gette and another for the housebreaker. 
however, we are not yet ready for Anarch* 
ism, the same justice ought to be meted out 
to alt criminals, whether they want votes for 
women or other people's valuables. And if 
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any convict, suffragette or pickpocket, threa* 
tens to commit suicide by self-starvation or 
otherwise, let the authorities ignore the 
threat, and if suicide actually occurs—it is 
not unknown in prison annals—let llie usual 
inquest })c held and the usual verdict of felo 
df se be returned. After all, a Government 
that makes 411 law and punishment a 
mockery, as well as infamously partial in 
operation, out of fear of odium incurred by 
the w ilful suicide of any criminal, is guilty of 
sheer cowardice, and is as unfit to lie trust«*il 
with the government of a nation as a soldier 
who runs at the first sound of firing is unfit 
to be trusted with the defence of his country. 

With the death of Canon 
Barnett last month there 
»MtUa»Act«. passed away one of the 

most frontal and dynamic 
among social reformers in an age noted for 
social reform. After Oxford and a curacy 
in the West of London, he accepted charge 
«of St. Jude’s parish in Whitechapel, a forlorn 
' and desolate district of the deprc&scd and 
vtven disreputable classes. He was ** attracted 
^by its poverty.** He not only reorganised 
'.the parish and made the Church an active 
centre of ennobling life; he introduced edu- 
f.cttiunal classes; he gathered around him 
l^fnends *from the Universities and from the 
i^working classes. With the help of Mr. 
'^Frederick Rogers, representing Labour, and 
^of a University man who afterwards became 
‘•Ltfd Milner, he formed, in 1877, the first 
^centre for the Extension of University Teach¬ 
ing, and so became pioneer of a great edu¬ 
cational movement which has spread through 
4 his and other lands. In 1883 he developed 
.the idea of the University Settlement, and, 
in memory of the man who had come to his 
parish and mingled freely with the poor, 
^founded Toynbee Hall, the first of the Settle¬ 
ments now so numerous in the great cities of 
Britain and America, and even springing up 
j in Continental towns. Toynbee Hall soon 
^l^ecame the laboratory of social researcl^, the 
nursery ot sociologists and statesmen. The 
I^Warden of ^^^ynbee Hall went on to found 
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the Whitechapel Art Gallery, the Children's 
Country Holiday Fund, and much else 
beside. But it is as Father of Settlements 
that he will take his place in history and stand 
alongside of St. Benedict and St. Francis, as 
the founder of a new order, lie originated 
the movement which has helped to mitigate 
the danger and sin of great cities—the resi¬ 
dential separation of classes—and to make 
many of the brightest minds, at their most 
impressionable age, aware of the actual lot 
and life of the poor. There has thus been 
aroused the social conscience of the educated 
and well-to-do, and all manner of reforms 
made possible. Canon Barnett, though de¬ 
scribed as “ the prophet and as the 
apostle,** had the fiery oratory of neither. 
His was the power of quiet goodness and the 
w isdom of the social engineer. The world's 
tribute of reverent sympathy lies at the feet 
of Mrs. Barnett, who'has been a true com¬ 
rade in all the manifold' life of her great 
husband. 
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M«b«^ 10 tko An0f Ainhip at Paraborooib. 


A Norioo 
ia 

tbo aiakiat. 


The last Canadian Budget 
reveals once more tbe era 
of abounding prosperity 
enjoyed by the Deminion. 
The world-movement of races Is a matter of 
retrospective interest to the historian, but 
here can be seen the moulding of a great race 
which will influence the destinies of the 
future* For a hundred years a dribble of 
emigrants from the Home Country to 
Canada kept things from stagnating, but 
with the absorption of the vast areas of the 
United States, attention was called to the un« 
claimed millions of acres stretching from the 
Greet Lakes to the Rockies, and Canada has 
taken a fresh spurt, and is enjoying a boom 
of unprecedented character. The villages of 
yesterday are to-day populous towns, and 
wherever the Canadian Faci6c or the Grand 
Trunk Railways have pushed their metals 
townships have sprung up literally like 
mushrooms. Prices rule high, but there is 
no sign of a set-back—unless it arise from 
the undue inflation of site values—and all 
this in spite of the failure of the reciprocity 
deal from which Canada undoubtedly stands 
to gain more than the'United States. 






Signs are not wanting 
. _ in the near future 

Xmeem* Tax . , ,, . , 

iatb^U.S.A. Supremacy of the United^ 

States w ill be seriously "j 
challenged by her norlh«*rn neighbour, i 
President Wilson has before him the task of 




Tariff Revision, and with this end in view 
friends of fair taxation arc glad to know that '' 
the imposition of a graduated Income Tax is 'f 
assured, thus rendering the Kxenitive to a u 
great extent free of (he rcvimucs extorted at fx 
the ports of entry. The development of 




.American industry will assur<*dly reach 
higher levels under u condition of free 
trading, but she will from now on find in 
C'dnada a more formidable rival in all fields 
of enterprise. The natural resources of the 
States have for the most part been lapped, 
whereas in the Dominion (hey still await ex- 
ploiiation. Again, Canada is not burdened 
with a racial problem, and her form of S 
government is more elastic than tlie Federal 
system, and will respond mure readily to th 
requirements of a growing nation. The ^ 
friendly rivalry between these great countries ^ 
.will be one of the political factors of the 
future. i 
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character sketch. 


THERIGHT HON.GEORGE WYNDHAM,M.P. 

^ There it in Ircfand tA Evil Entity which never repeno« but always tempts, which ts the implacahle 
enemy of the Irish race. His enmity and hatred ifaintt the libeniee and ri|hts of the Irish people U from 
of ol^ The Old Serpent, the Tempter, the Principle of Evil in Ireland, hat yet another alias. It is there 
known ns Ascendancy, and it masqaerades as Loyalty^ but in reality it is in very truth a thine of the Devil 
if indeed it be not the Devil himself—a condusion which seems naturally to follow from (be saylnf that a 
tree is known by its frtiiti.*'-«W. T. STEAD, March, 1905. 


Wfi print below a Character Sketch of the Right Hon. George Wyndham by our late 
Chief. T his was written in 19031 when Mr. Wyndham, in the heyday of his career, was 
piloting his Land Bill through the Commons. It must be borne in mind that one of the 
fruits mentioned above was the cutting off, on the threshold of what promised to be a 
brilliant career, of one whom many people prophesied would be the future Prime Minister 
of England. 

The Devil of Ascendancy has fought on all occasions against any settlement in 
Ireland from fear that he would lose his Ascendancy. 

Of the many examples of his evil doings one of the most noiewortliy is that which led 
to the downfall of Mr. Wyndham. In 1905 Sir Antony MacDonell, as Under-Secretary, 
tried to introduce his devolution '' principles. At once the Devil arase and demanded 
his resignation. For some reason which has never been fully explained I lie Devil was baulked 
of his prey, but to appease his wrath the Secretary for Ireland was sacrilired by the leaders of 
the Party then in power. 

At present the Devil of Ascendancy is raging anew, but as he can get no support, 
from those in power at Westminster he is employing different methods, and, fe^^ling that 
he is on the verge being cast forth altogether, he rages up and down ihe country with 
threats of rel)cllion and armed resistance. Happily England has come to realise (he evil 
pan ho has always played in the settlement of Irish .iffairs, and is determined to end his 
reign for ever. But it Is well to rcmcml>cr that the pt?raons, who are now ailempting 
to stir up England to support Ulster in her implacable attitude towards any effort which 
would give Ireland peace and settlement, are iho same persons ut wiifKsc )H*hesi Mr. 
Wyndham's career was rut short almost at its commencement. 


W UKN England was a nest 

of singing birds, in the 
spacious days of great 
Elisabeth. George Wynd¬ 
ham would have been more 
at home than in the medianical age of Vic* 
toria and of Edward. In the dull, prosaic 
lobbies of the House of Commons his pic¬ 
turesque and graceful hgure seems out of 
place. He is a palpable anach>^ni5m. His 
proper place is rather among the Faerie 
knights ** ycladd in mightie armes and silver 
shielde,'' who were ever “ pricking on the 
plaine,*' bound on some great adventure, the 
release of some imperilled damozel, the slay* 
ing of loathly dragons, or the deliverance of 
some forlorn captive. In truth, he is a 
**vcry perfect geniil knight,’* whose pre¬ 
sence savours of the days of chivalry, now, 


alas, concealed from our gaze by (he purple 
mist, ** ihc dusk of centuries and c)f song.'' 
Itul (hose who— 

. . . Iuv<* the that ^iirmunds 

The bocdcH.ind of i>1d roni.m^'r; 

Where 1.1 liter houberk, hrhn, and lani'e, 

And banner waves, and trumpet sounds, 

And ladies ride with hawk or wrist. 

find in George Wyndham a constant spring 
of glad concent. 

Believers in the doctrine of Reincarnation 
might find much to confirm them in their 
faith by the reappearance in the reign of 
Victoria of characters familiar in the Court 
of Spenser’s Gloriana, “ That greatest, 
glorious queene of Faery lend.” General 
Gordon was such an one, not unworthy to 
be compeer of Sir Philip Sidney. Cecil 
Rhodes was another of a different type, more 
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akin to the adventurers, half knight, half 
buccaneer, who swept the Spanish main. 
Arthur Balfour is a third, Lady Warwick a 
fourth, Lord Esher a fifth; and a sixth, more 
distinctively Elizabethan than them all, is 
George Wyndham, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. 

Of all the Elizabethan poets, after 
Shakespeare—who was not of any age, but 
for all time—there is none greater, none in* 
deed so great as Edmund Spenser. Nothing 
in literature recalls so vividly the radiant 
dawning of poetry and romance as "The 
Faerie Quecne.** How often have I sighed 
for some new Spenser who would paint 
in similar immortal colour the life of 
our day, which, in its way, is instinct 
with quite a.s much heroism and chiv* 
airy as that of the sixteenth century, and 
whose verse would reflect with equal fidelity 
the " medley of warring ideals and irrecon* 
cilable impulses ** which make up our life 
tevday as it made up the life of Spenser's 
contemporaries. But as the new Spenser 
does not appear I have often found a plea¬ 
sure passing strange in reading into the old 
cantos the incidents and characters of con¬ 
temporary history. 

1 remember, when Mr. Balfour became 
Irish Secretary, discovering a strange and 
subtle resemblance between him, as he ap¬ 
peared to his own party, and Spenser's Sir 
Artegall, the Knight of Justice whose 
adventures form the theme of the fifth canto. 
If Sir Artegrill be the prototype of Arthur 
Balfour, then still more obviously George 
Wyndham was foreshadowed in the person 
of Sir Calidore, the Knight of Courtesy, 
whose ad>'enturcs in the sixth canto imme¬ 
diately follow those of Sir Artegall in the 
fifth. The analogy is by no means so fanci¬ 
ful as might appear at first sight. As Mr. 
Balfour surrendered to Mr. Wyndham the 
task of expelling the demon of discontent 
and misery from Ireland, so Sir Calidore 
takes over from Sir Artegall the pursuit of 
the Blatant Beast. Spenser’s description of 
Sir Calidore fits Mr, Wyndham perfectly s— 
But 'tnoflgst tbeni att, none was mere courteoue 
knifiht 

Than CaUdore, k^loved over all; 

In whom it that gentifmpaw of tprighi 

And manners mvide were planted ruturaU; 

To whief^he adding comely guiae withall 
And gracio.ua w^ecn, did pM men'e hearts away. 

And now, tike hit prototype, George Wynd- 


ham is ** in travell on his way, Uppon an 
hard adventure love bestad." 

Before ilie accolade conferred knighthood 
upon the warrior of the ages of chivalry, he 
spent six or seven years of his early man¬ 
hood in the duties of squire. So before our 
Sir Wyndham Calidore took his seat on the 
front ^nch, he passed through a long and 
arduous apprenticeship. His father, the 
Hon. Percy Wyndham, the son of the first 
I.ord Leconfield and his wife, Pamela Fitz¬ 
gerald, entered young George for the Army. 
He passed from Eton to Sandhurst, and 
from Sandhurst he entered the Guards 
before he was twenty^ne. He received his 
baptism of fire In the African desert round 
Suakin in 1885, where he is said to have 
served with sufficient distinction to justify 
confidence in his future career had he de¬ 
cided to remain in the Army. He elected, 
however, to forsake the tented field and to 
betake himself (0 politics. 

He became squire to Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
then Chief 5 ^retary for Ireland. The men 
were well matched. They were, if any¬ 
thing, rather too much alike. Both were 
slender, spare and tall. Both were genial 
and dihonnair€» Both were enthusiastically 
devoted to the work of Irish Administration, 
but neither ever showed any trace of the 
strenuous life which in reality they were 
leading. Mr. Wyndham had to read the 
newspapers'for his Chief and write most of 
his letters. They worked together like hand 
and glove. They enjoyed their task, and 
never turned a hair all through the perilous 
times when the Plan of Campaign held the 
field, and it was common form to describe 
the gentle and philosophic Chief Secretary 
as the '*base, bloody, and brutal Balfour.^’ 
Both knight and squire had a saving sense 
of humour, through which now and then a ' 
glimpse of sterner stuff made Itself visible. 
The famous telegram, *' T)o not hesitate to 
shoot,” dates from the Half our-Wyndham 
pericxl. Whoever drafted it, there was pro¬ 
bably as much Wyndham in it as there was 
Balfour. Of his multifarious labours at the 
Castle there remains a small but suggestive 
literary memorial in the shape of a volume 
of letters, in which the private secretary 
fleshed his maiden sword, or lance, or his 
pen In replying to the innumerable attacks 
made upon Dublin Castle by Its Nationalist 
assailants. There was vivacity, good 
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humour, And no iittk dialectical ingenui^, 


not to say sophistry^ in these letters, 
squire did his devoir gallantly, and no hos¬ 
tile knight came within hail of Dublin 
Castle without having to break a lance with 
the young and doughty squire of Sir 
Artegall. 

In 1689, when twenty^^ix years old, Mr. 
Wyndham entered Parliament, being elected 
as Conservative member for Dover, a seat 
which he has held ever since, and which he 
seems likely to hold for the rest of his natural 
life. His first not¬ 


having gone stale, it was turned out, much 
to the satisfaction of Mr. Wyndham and hit 
chief, who were weary of ofhce and longed 
for the invigorating leisure of Opposition, 
h was in the next three years that Mr. 
Wyndham came under tne spell of Mr. 
Rhodes. He went to South Africa, and In 
his long rides with Mr. Rhodes over the 
veldt he learnt something of the secret of the 
great African genius. He loved him as a 
man and lie rev-ered him as a leader, and 
when he returned to England, while some 

said that he was 


A 

y 


‘■a 


able speech was a 
reply to Sir W. Har- 
court^s criticisms of 
Mr. Balfour's Land 
Bill of 1890. 

He spoke with a 
certain distinction, 
but he did not at first 
catch the ear of the 
House. His ges¬ 
tures were a trifle too 
much for the nerves 
of his bearers. He 
had to learn restraint, 
to discipline himself, 
and to acquire the 
mastery of the 
House of Commons 
manner. He was 
too much of a fine 
young gentleman. 
His enemies sneered 
at him as a light¬ 
weight, a mere dileU 
tantc, who had better 
stick to his books, 
and leave politics 
alone. But those 
who had worked with 
him did not think so. 
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He was appointed 


A 


Financial Secretary to the War Office, and 
so began his connection with the department 
which in the dark year of 1900 he was 
destined to represent in the House of Com¬ 
mons. He had an instinct for figur es 
which made him sometimes dream of being 
one day Chancellor of the Exchequer—and 
habits of industrious application which en¬ 
abled him to master with comparative ease 
the intricate details of our Military adminis¬ 
tration. 

In 189a, the Unionist administration 




tinder the Rhodesian 
spell, Mr# Wynd¬ 
ham knew that he 
had found his soul. 

Like the rest of us, 
Mr. Wyndham de¬ 
plored the Raid; but 
not even the Raid 
could blot out from 
his heart the memory 
of the kindling in¬ 
spiration which he 
had gained from Mr. 
Rhodes. When the 
South African Cxim- 
mittee was appointed 
nominally to investi¬ 
gate* but really to 
hush up, the com¬ 
plicity of Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain in the con¬ 
spiracy which had 
resulted b<j disas¬ 
trously, Mr. Wynd¬ 
ham was appointed 
as the informal re¬ 
presentative of the 
Chartered Company. 
He was the only 
member of that historical Committee who 
did not miserably disappoint expecta¬ 
tions. Like the rest of his colleagues, 
he earned the encomium pronounced by 
Lord George Hamilton for refraining from 
pushing the inquiry the moment it 
threatened to compromise the good name 
of the Government; but, unlike the rest 
of them, he refused to set his name to 
the series of falsehoods which they digni¬ 
fied tfy the name of a Report. He did not, 
it is true, refuse to whitewash Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain, bfit he refused to complete the infamy 
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that operaiion by blackening the character 
of Mr. Rhodes. 

The return of the Unionists to poner did 
not lead nt once to liis appointment to uHicc. 
He devoted his a|tention to journoJism and 
to letters. He was one of Mr. Henley’s 
young men, he edited North’s “ Plutarch/' 
he edited a volume of Shukespearo’s poems, 
he wrote article's which ^^ere printetl and 
poems which have not yet been exposed lo 
the ordeiil of publicity, lie tor>lr on active 
part in organising the campaign in the Press 
In fav<»ur of the Oullanders of Johanni*s> 
burg, which in a few years was destined to 
culminale*ifi a campaign of another sort. He 
had nwirri<*<l the Countess of Grosvenor, 
widow (»f the heir lo the Dukedom of West¬ 
minster, and he UM>k a delight in superin** 
tending the early studies of her only son. 

He remxiin<*d a private member till Octtv 
her, when on the promotion of Mr. 

IJrodrick fronj tlie War Office to the Foreign 
Office Mr. Wyndham became Undcr-Secrc* 
tary fur War and took his seat on the Front 
Bench. His chief, Lord l^nsdowne, w*as in 
the Lordsi and Mr. Wyndham was the 
spokesman and official representative of the 
Army in the (louse of Commons. Thus 
•ended his period of probation. The Squire 
became a belted Knight, and Mr. Wynd* 
ham’s Ministerial career may be said to have 
begun. 

Mr. Wyndham entered the War Office 
when the reputation of the British Army 
stood higher than it had done fer many 
years. I^ord Kitchener had just completed 
the reconquest of the Soudan. A campaign 
against innumerable difficulties had just 
been carried to a triumphant close. Khar* 
toum had been captured, and as a natural 
sequel the attempt of the French to bar the 
Cape lo Cairo road by the occupation of 
Fashoda had been summarily and imperi- 
ousl}* foiled. That within two short years 
the British arms .should be covered with un- 
.speakable humiliation, and that it would be 
necessary lo array 400,000 British troops in 
South Africa In order 10 crush the resistance 
of 70,000 Boersj was happily hidden from 
the eyes of the young Minister when, with a 
blithe heart, he first took his seat on the 
^ Front Ministerial Bench in the House of 
Cdtnmons. Tlie most censorious critic can* 
not layupon his shoulders any of the 
reaponsiblKty for the series of misfortunes 


that culminated in the catastrophe of the 
Block Week of December, 1899. 

Mr. Wyndham began bis experience of 
war before he attained manhood, before 
smokeless powder and long*ranging rifles 
transformed the art of war. He quitted the 
War Office when the lessons of a score of 
stricken fields in South Africa taught the 
world that the old*time war, which had 
lasted from the discovery of gunjx>wder until 
our day, was a thing of the past. 

Mr. Wyndham*s work as Under*Secretary 
was marked by no special display of genius 
before the war broke out in South Africa. 
He answered questions pleasantly, be ex* 
plained the Estimates lucidly, and defended 
the War Office gallantly. He acquired 
more of the style and manner of an official. 
He kept his gestures under cxmtrul, he no 
longer got upon the nei ves of the House. 
It was evident he knew the business of his 
department, he made no bad mistakes, he 
was courteous lo all men, and grew daily in 
the favour and the respect of the House of 
Commons. 

It was not, however, till after the war 
broke out, and the prestige of the Army had 
been shattered by an almost uninterrupted 
series of defeats in South Africa, that Mr. 
Wyndham’s tirst great opportunity came. 
When he rose in February, 1900, in the de¬ 
bate on the Address, he had to confront a 
House smarting with bitter humiliation, 
angry with hve months' almost uninter* 
rupt^ leverses, and eager to find a scape¬ 
goat in the War Office. He had indeed a 
formidable task. The nation was beginning 
to fathom the depths of official ineptitude, 
and to appreciate the magnitude of the perils 
which encompassed the Empire. The air 
was thick with cries of anger, with clamorous 
alarms, and with confused counsels. The 
situation wa.s such that it might well have 
daunted an experienced veteran. Mr. 
Wyndham met it with such lofty courage, 
such calm composure, such resolution and 
* perspicacity as to amaxe his friends and con¬ 
found his enemies. Never had he appeared 
to such advantage. His speech saved the 
Parliamentary situation. 

It is true that it did not save the military 
situation. No speechmaking could do that. 
But it convinced the House that the War 
Office must not be made the scapegoat—at 
least, Dot just then. He had a bad case, no 
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doubt. He had to defend a system which 
liad been proved to be indefensible, artd to 
make the best of the makeshift policy of 
meeting emergency by expediency. He 
could do nothing else. He was not the 
Chief of his l>pdrement. He was not even 
a member of the Cabinet. What was given 
to him to do was to make the best of a bad 
case—how bad even its worst critics but 
dimly perceived at the lime. And he did his 
best with a whole heart, and did it in such 
fashion as to disarm oppo.silion and tide 
his colleagues over a most perilous crisis. 
From that time Mr. Wyndham was recog¬ 
nised as one of the most promising of the 
future rulers of the Empire. 

His health broke down, and he relumed 
from a sick bod in Marcfi to move the Army 
ii.stimales. The work which the war threw 
upon the Under-Secrctary was enormous. 
But there is great resilience In his constitu¬ 
tion, and he stuck to his post tike a man until 
after the fall of Pretoria. Then, when the 
war was believed to be approaching its end, 
Mr, Wyndham was rewarded by being 
transferred from the Under-Secretaryship of 
War to the Chief Secretaryship of Ireland 
with a .seat in the Cabinet. 

When Mr. Wyndham found himself once 
again at ]>uhlin Castle he felt that he was 
returning to his first love. Mr. Wyndham 
{Xissesscs one excellent qualification for the 
task of nmciliating the Irish. He is 
descended, on the female side, in direct line 
of dcst'cnt from one of the most famous of 
the martyrs who sacrificed their lives in the 
causti of Irish independence. Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, who died in prison from wounds 
rcceivt*d in resisting capture, was the great¬ 
grandfather of the present Chief Secretary. 
Pamela, Lord Edward's daughter, was a 
kind of glorified Maud Gonne of her day, 
who made her house at Hamburg the rally¬ 
ing place of exiled patriots. She married 
the first Lord Leconfield, whose daughter is 
Mr. Wyndham's mother. Besides this Irish 
blood there is a French strain in his blood, 
which, still further sets him apart from the 
" snub-nosed Saxons " in whose name he is 
governing Ireland. 

On his appointment as Chief Secretary he 
found the country stirring with the throes of 
a great natiortal revival. Government and 
people alike, although in very widely dif¬ 
ferent channels, were awaking to a sense of 


(he immense possibilities of the salvation 
which they had hitlicrtcj neglected. Mr. 
Horace Plunkett and the Agricultural De¬ 
partment had begun to discover that the 
genius of the Celtic race di.sjx>.sed the Irish 
to take kindly to that co-opcr.'iiivc organisa¬ 
tion of agriculture which is alien to the stub¬ 
born individualism of the English farmer. 
And side by side with this, outdoing the offi¬ 
cial world in Its zeal, was the great Celtic 
revival among the people—-one of the most 
remarkable, unexpected and promising of all 
the national movements of our time. Forty 
years ago a great revival among the Protes¬ 
tants of Ulster had as its motive a passionate 
personal aspiration for the salvation of the 
individual soul. It produced salutary and 
lasting results in lives redeemed from vice 
and crime and negligence. Drunkenness 
was diminished, and a new motive power 
was set to work in the hearts of the people. 
The same kind of revival is going on in Ire¬ 
land to-day. The differenc'e is that the new 
revival is cr^ncefned with the salvation of a 
natsonality, and not with the redemption of 
individual souls. The result in the national 
life is much the same. 'I'he lives of thou¬ 
sands have been transfigured. Study has 
taken thi* place of idleness; grammars have 
replaced playing-cards. On St. Patrick's 
Day the Irish celebrate the restoration of 
their ancient language to its ancient dignity. 
The public-houses are shut up instead of 
Ixjing crowded. A new ho|K*, a new motive, 
a new incentive—all these ore visible in Ire¬ 
land. They find practical expression in the 
enthusiasm with which the Irish language is 
being studied everywhere. Hence the Urst 
test of Mr. Wyndham*s administration is his 
attitude in relation to the national revival. 
As might be expected, he passed the test 
Iriuniphanlly. Early in his career as Chief . 
Secretary, when the language question came 
up for discussion in the House, Mr. Wynd-' 
ham eagerly a%'atled himself of the oppoe*l 
tuniiy to dwlare his hearty sympathy wtlh;i 
the revival. The Celtic Renaissance in 
land has a greater hold up^in the people evetT'^ 
than the United Irish League. What dc^*^ 
vclopments it may have who can say? But' 
for weal or for woe it has come to stay, and 
Mr. Wyndham gives it his benison. 

On his administration in Ireland there is 
not much need to dwell. He began with a 
bad Tittle blunder in seizing a paper which 




had thrown mud at ** Ned Rex," as the pro¬ 
fane Irish-Americans call His Gracious 
Majesty Edward VII., and he did not ex¬ 
actly endear himself to the Irish by his 
treatment of Sheridan, or by his revival of 
the Crimes Act for the purpose of giving a 
few representatives of a crimcless land the 
privilege of a sojourn in prison. On the 
other hand, he introduced an abortive but 
welUmeant Land Bill, and appointed a first- 
class Under-Secretary in the person of Sir 
Antony McDonnell. 'J'hcre is no need to 
dwell upon these details of an administration 
^ which will be judged not by what it did in 
* 1901-2, but what it Is trying to do in 190J-4. 

The essential point is that Mr. Wyndham 
^ is now baptised with a spirit of the Irish 
^ Revival. He believ'cs in Ireland. He loves 
: the Irish people. To his quick and sympa- 
f'thetic nature the witty and mercurial Celt is 
much more sympathetic than the more 
;stodgy Englishman. Ireland, like the fair 
' dam Orel in Spenser's poem, has a singular 
[fascination for the Sir Calidores and Sir 
•vArtcgails who stray within range of the 
Lmwc of her charms. 

f The question of questions as to the imme- 
Cdiate future is whether, if the Land Bill 
jhMsses, Mr. Wyndham will have the courage 
*to go forward and add a further extension of 
^local self-government to the other schemes 
jwhich he is incubating for the benefit of 
Ireland. That somotliing will have to be 
one nobody knows better than Mr. Wynd- 
am himself. We have governed Ireland in 
e past by the l.indlord garrison. The 
^tagonistic interests of the two classes 
^enabled us to act on the classic maxim, 
>** Divide el iwiferu." The aim of his Bill Is 
pto terminate that division. If it succeeds, we 
be confronted for the first time in the 
^story of Ireland by a united nation. The 
younger occupants of the old castles and 
country houses in Ireland will take their 
Natural position as leaders of the people, w ith 
whom their interest will be identical. In vain 
11 w e try to keep the new* wine of united 
d revived Nationalism in the shrunken 
ttleof Castle Government. Irish autonomy, 
one form or another, is the necessary and 
]evitable corollary of the last legislative 
ploit of the Unionist Government. 

.Of Mr. Wyndham as a man of letters I 
kft said ^t little. The style, it is said, is 
I man. w. Wyndham*$ style is a -very 


good style. Mr. Wyndham has written 
versq—which has not yet been printed—and 
prose, of which his best known work is his 
introduction to North's Plutarch, published 
in the Tudor translations. His essay on 
Plutarch is a very finished and scholarly per¬ 
formance, lucidly written, with a great charm 
of style and a thorough mastery of his subject. 

As a speaker Mr. Wyndham is felicitous 
in his phrases. His description of the 
Libera] Opposition as a " piebald party with 
a patchwork programme " was as happy a 
taunt as any coined in recent years. He is 
not afraid of letting himself go. He does 
not forswear purple pages in his oratory, and 
he conveys to his hearers that pleasant sense 
of enjoying his own speeches; whereas the 
Duke of Devonshire always gives the im¬ 
pression that no one is so much bored in the 
audience as is the speaker on the platform. 
Mr. Wyndham, as his speech at the Rodin 
banquet showed, can be as eloquent in 
French as in English. 

He is a human creature, who is true to his 
friends, adored by his wife, and incapable of 
playing foul in politics or in anything else. 
When the obligations of friendship imposed 
upon him the duty of bearing witness for a 
Liberal friend, to the detriment of the pocket 
of a Conservative M.P., lie never hesitated. 
Friendship with him is superior to party. 
He is not without the ordinary failings of 
humanity. The Adonis of the Cabinet is 
.vimetimes said to fancy himself a little too 
much, which is not surprising in one who 
has never lacked the delicate homage of a 
bevy of fair ladies. But his men friends 
repudiate this as a calumny. He is a 
healthy, vigorous, delightful companion, 
joyous as a ^y, and full of a boy's abandon 
and good spirits. He cats too rapidly and 
smokes too much for the doctors, but his 
health is good; and, after all, if Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain can take no exercise and smoke 
cigars without end, Mr. Wyndham, who 
rides an hour every morning before breai<- • 
fast, ought to be proof against the ill effects 
of his cigarettes. 

If Mr. Wyndham were wise he would take 
warning by the fate of Polycrates. Let him 
throw away his ring, or whatever most 
cherished possession corresponds thereto. 
For all things have gone too well with him 
for mortal man. And the warning preserved 
by Herodotus still holds tnie. 
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E ducational reformers every¬ 
where have been looking forward 
with eager 
hope, and 
stalwarts'* 

—or those who have 
vested interests— 
with corresponding 
anxiety, to the birth 
of the educational 
measure which Lord 
Haldane Brst pro* 
mfsed to the nation 
in January lost. It 
may, indeed, have 
seen the light of day 
before these lines are 
in print. 

Whatever be its 
scope, the one point 
which has excited 
the hope of the one 
party and the 
anxiety of the other 
is the official pro¬ 
mise that for the first 
time in the history 
of English Educa¬ 
tion the Bill will 
form the basis of "a 
national system." 

The " privileged " w 

classes have, indeed, Btv. Hmhm 


always nourished an uneasy feeling that any 
step taken by the State to guide (he lives of 

its citizens will sub¬ 
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tract from their own 
ascendancy, while 
the experience of the 
Nonconformists in 
the “middle** 
classes has hitherto 
led them to the sus¬ 
picion that any 
action of the legisla* 
ture might show an 
undue leaning to¬ 
wards the interests 
of the Established 
Church. 

Happily, the re¬ 
ad justment of 
political and reli¬ 
gious Inequalities 
during the last half 
century has reduced 
the fears of the latter . 
to vanishing point, , 
and, in the sphere of, 
secondary education 
at least, they are 
ready to join hands 
with the party of 
educational reform. 

The chief problem 
will undoubtedly be 
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how to deal with the vested interests of the 
ancient Universities and the older public 
schools. 

Half a century ago the lale Cardinal J. H. 
Newman declared that it was almost hope¬ 
less to expect organic reform from within on 
the part of any institution which was finan¬ 
cially independent of public support, especi¬ 
ally when it not only enjuyed the advantage 
of historic and social prestige, but was also 
in a position to offer substantial gifts to 
those on the low'er rungs of the educational 
ladder who were willing to be trained in 
Accordance with its own traditional prescrip¬ 
tions. 

It has, indeed, been largely due to the 
stubborn immobility of these privileged 
institutions that educational chaos has pre¬ 
vailed so long in the region of secondary 
education. Uut the power of the ancient 
Universities has not been limited to the few 
who have accepted their benefactions. Ever 
since the establishment of (he Oxford and 
Cambridge Local ExaminalionSt in 1858. 
they have wielded an indirect but real 
dotninailon over the Cutticula of the whole 
of the secondary schools in the country, not 
one out of a hundred of whose alumni has 
bad either the ambition or the means to take 
up residence* in the two Universities. 

But this is not all. The Universities have 
set.up the fetish of external examinations, 
before which not only adolescents but babes 
of 1014 have been forced to fall down and 
worship. The public schools of ali grades 
and types have during the last half<entury 
adopted from the Uni^‘crsities this idolatrous 
worship, and have offered the enticement of 
scholarships by competitive examination to 
mere children, who begin to prepare for 
them soon after they are tn their teens. And 
yet biologists are in practical agreement tba^ 
such competitions involve a premature Simin 
which results in permanent mental injury 
and physical atrophy in after life. 

" The pressure of these competitive exami¬ 
nations/' wrote Matthew Arnold forty years 
ago, ‘Ms to offer a premium for the violation 
of Nature's elementary laws, and to sacriEoe, 
as in the poor geese fatted for Strasbourg 
pies, the due development of all the organs 
of life to the premature hypertrophy of one.** 

But the mania for such tests of efficiency 
does not e«d with .the children, thct^E^ in 
that stage iris seen rn its most pernicious 


aspect. The ludicrous complexity and multi¬ 
plicity of our examinations have also made 
us a laughing-stock among the nations of 
Europe. 

Out of this educational chaos it is hoped 
and believed that Lord Haldane's new Bill 
will provide some means of escape, and will 
bring a simple central light out of Cim¬ 
merian darkness. 

Another anomaly in our educational sys¬ 
tem is that there exists no organic or even 
indirect connection between the highest seats 
of learning and the highest scientific training 
for business life. 

This has been largely due to two causes : — 

(1) The predominance assigned both at 
Oxford and Cambridge, but particularly at 
Oxford, to the pursuit of tlte two dead lan¬ 
guages, by the allocation <»f two-thirds of 
their prizes to proficiency in those studies; 

(2) Class-prejudice against embarking in 
any form of trade. 

Happily the second of iliese causes is 
rapidly disappearing under the combined 
influence of a plutocracy founded on com¬ 
mercial success, and of the pressure of the 
motive —it faut vivre. Nevertheless, a Uni¬ 
versity whose stalwart «jns claim that she 
should resist social and educational reform 
and should continue to ** whisper from her 
towers the last enchantment of the Middle 
Ages" is an institution which does not 
easily lend herself to the needs of a progres¬ 
sive and i^idustrial age. And yet fifty years 
ago Herbert Spencer declared 

'I'hat which our Schooli (end Univ«r6Ule6?) I«av« 
almost entirely out wo thus find to be that which 
most nearly concerns the business of life. Our 
industries would cease were it not for the infortna- 
tion w'hich men begin to acquire as best as they 
may after their education is said to be finished. 

On which pronouncement a modern 
American thinker makes the following 
reflection 

It is a matter of commMiplace knowledge that 
Spencer's prophecy has come true, and that Eng¬ 
land is reaping in vanishing markets and a decay of 
commercial prestige the fruits of her neglect of 
scientific instruction. Yet even now she only 
hentatiogly acknowledges that the causes of her 
industrial decline must be lakt at the door of her 
short-sighted educational policy. 

It would exceed the limits of this paper to 
dwell on many other anomalies in our edu¬ 
cational system which nothing less powerful 
than the arm of the State can sweep away. 
But one thing is certain. Any future essays 
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in educationd] reform must begin -from the 
top and not from the bottom. And it will 
surely be a safe venture to prophesy that 
such a policy will dictate the scope of the 
forthcoming Bill. 

It was perhaps inevitable that when, in the 
middle of the last century, an attack was 
made on “ the empire of ignorance ** among 
the poorer classes, the assault should begin 
from below. In 1847 il v/es discovered that 
half the adult population of England could 
neither read nor write. Twenty years after* 
wards Lord Beaconsfield "dished the 
Whigs ” by lowering the franchise to the 
man instead of raising the man to the fran* 
chise/' It thus became a matter of imme¬ 
diate and imperative necessity that wc should 
proceed to "educate our masters.*’ The 
Educational Act of 1870, and subsequent 
measures, were the result. But, as an expev 
sition of a scientific policy of education, a 
bigginning was made at the w-rong end. 

The field of Secondary Education has 
meanwhile remained, not indeed an educa¬ 
tional waste, but an area into which the 
educational farmer has, for the past fifty 
years, been fiinging experimental seeds in 
such indiscriminate profusion that they have 
choked and atrophied each other In their 
competitive struggle to attain maturity. No 
wonder that they have brought forth no edu¬ 
cational fruit to perfection. The wonder is 
that they have, in spite of overcrowding, pro¬ 


duced "in spots " such comparatively excel* 
lent results as have ]K*en achieved. No . 
wonder again that the very projects, noble 
enough in their conception, vihich have been 
made for the educational progress of the .. 
poorer classes have not seldom proved an 
occasion of stumbling. 'I'hc educational 
ladder which was set up " from the gutter to 
the University " has hitherto been a com¬ 
parative failure, because the rungs have 
been insecurely filled. The obstacles in the 
way of a promising elementary school boy 
climbing from the bothim (0 the lop have 
proved insuperable in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred. In other words, most of’lbe 
scholarships awarded at Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, by aid of which alone a student can 
gain the benefit of a University education, 
arc bestowed only on such as can alTord a 
preparatory training at institutions, or with 
tutors, (hat demand fees far out of the reach 
of the prx>rer classes. It was not surprising . 
to hear recently that out of 287 students hold¬ 
ing scholarships at Oxford only three had 
come from elementary schools. 

It is not 100 much to hope, and indeed to * 
expect, that these and similar inequalities, 
which at present serve as " the Invidious bars 
of birth," may be broken down by the forth¬ 
coming measure, to which many educational 
reformers 1(K>k forw.ird with hope, if not with 
confidence, as the golden dawn of a new 
educational era. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION 

By MISS KATE STEVENS. 

Lord Haldane hw expressed tfae opioloa that tht fotlovifif is ''a very food article on a question oe 

eupreme iinpoftance.'’ 

I r is evident that some great recon- conviction that all is not well with our j 
Slructive change in the National system National system of Hdui'aiion. The feeding ,, 
o( English education Is at hand. In of necessitous children, medical inspt!Ction» 
spite of several attempts to pass Educa- the valuable work of the scliool nurse, and 
tion Bills on the part of the Govern- the aid of the Care Committees have greatly! 
meat, there has been no fundamental change improved the conditions of school work». 
since the Balfourian Acts of igoa (London especially in the poorer districts of our towna* 
1903). Dynamic forces in this direction in face of the wa.stage of life and character, '• 
have long been at work. l*he report of the the rapid deterioration of physique, the 
joint Committee on Physical Deterioration, slackness and shirking of ste^y hard work 
the Report of the Poor-Law Commission, so often showo*—in the lack of grit and grip 
and the successive reports on Medical I nspec- and adaptability, and in frequent changes 
tion, have all been productive of a growing of occupation, when we find ex-pupils 
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among, first I be unra ployed, and then 
among the unemployable—^we are forced to 
admit that there is something fundamentally 
wrong. The Inquiry into the Moral In- 
struction and Training in Schools empha* 
sised the fact that the weak link in the educa¬ 
tional chain was between the ages of 14-iB. 
At 14 the boy or girl may, and generally 
'does, leave the day school. He passes from 
under the personal influence and direct 
interest of hts teacher. He loses the bracing 
effect of collective discipline and purposeful 
effort. He is left without regular uccu))a« 
tion, and he lacks the stimulus of praise or 
blame from one whom he respects as a just, 
if a strict, mentor. Even if he should later 
in life realise his real ignorance, and need of 
further education, he will have probably lost 
his habit of application and the power of con¬ 
centrated work. I le thus becomes easily dis¬ 
couraged, and soon ceases his efforts at self- 
improvement. 

Local authorities have tried to grapple 
with this difficulty by means of continuation 
schools and classes, but. is it to be wondered 
at that, after a hard day^s work, the young 
.people have little strength, and often less 
inclination, to spend two or three evenings at 
Educational work Unless the employers 
grant time off, or some other incentive is 
^offered, there is not much hope of success, 
r Private enterprise and philanthropic effort 
^have done much in the establishment of 

I ✓ 

)>oys* and girls* clubs. Perhaps the mast 
Signal success has attended the Scout move- 
^fiient. Here effective organisation, sclf- 
;discip[ine, hard w<irk. combined effort for the 
^general good, under enthusiastic leadership 
[and sympathetic oversight, have accfim- 
:pltshed wonders and taught us much. They 
liave proved that our young folk enjoy lead¬ 
ing useful and well-disciplined lives, where 
they feel that each individual is an effeaivo 
;and necessary part of the whole. Such 
organisations provide safe outlets for the 
vigour and bubbling energies of young life 
and its enthusiasms. The young people who 
4 iave fallen under such good and helpful 
* influences have bden incalculably benefited, 
^but what about those who have never been 
^ached by such agencies? It is these who 
most need a helping hand and firm guidance 
HDtU, by contir)ued practice, good habits of 
rate and coh^uct have been ingrained. 


Hence the urgent need for a measure to 
enforce compulsory attendance at classes pro¬ 
vided for the further education of those who 
leave the day school at the age of 14 to follow 
some occupation. Facilities should be given 
by employers, in order that all should have 
the chance of attending suitable classes 
during the day or early evening for two or 
three sessions a week, up to the age of 18. 

VVe look forward with confident anticipa¬ 
tion to the extension of medical inspection, 
to the establishment of dental and other 
school clinics, for the more effective fol- 
lowing-up treatment; to an increasing 
number of open-air schools and classes, and 
of vacation schools.. There is need for the 
provision in each school of a room for the 
use of the doctor and nurse at the medical 
inspection. All schools should be provided 
with a couch. It is intolerable that, in the 
case of sudden illness of teachers or scholars, 
the patient must lie upon the floor] There 
U urgent need for smaller classes In the ^e- 
meniary schools throughout the country. 
The London County Council has worthily 
led the way in this respect, and is gradually 
reducing the sise of the classes In its schools 
to a maximum of 40 in the senior and of 48 
in the Infant departments. This is in the best 
interests of both teachers and children. 

The shortage in the supply of teachers, of 
the right kind, is a serious menace to the 
effirieni staffing of the schools. Better 
salaries, e.^pecially in the matter of a higher 
maximum for assistants, are needed in many 
<|uarters. These, where given, together with 
the increased amount of the State Superan¬ 
nuation (especially where there is a good 
supplementary scheme, as in London and 
other large towns), have improved the pros¬ 
pects lor teachers, but not to the extent of 
attracting an adequate supply of the best 
material. 

It is not merely a matter of material • 
prospects that influences parents in their 
objection to teaching as a pi^ession for their 
children. The fact that so many teachers 
break dow*n from the strain of the work, 
especially from neurasthenia, becomes an 
important factor in the matter. It Is the 
haunting sense of being expected to get 
through more work than can possibly be 
waif done, in the time, which worries many 
conscientious teadters. 
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Local authorities are so heaviljr burdened 
financially chat they often feel compellU Co 
seize any loophole that seems to oiler a reduc¬ 
tion of expense. 

The inevitable answer to all these, and 
many other difficulties, is that more money 
is needed. All parties and shades of educa¬ 
tional opinion concur in the demand for 
increased Treasury grants. At present the 
proportion of the cost of the schools which 
has to be provided by the local authorities 
is overwhelmingly large in comparison with 
that portion provided by the State. Public 
opinion is being awakened on the matter, 
and if some non-political, non-sectarian body 
of educationists, both men and women, 
would hold a series of public meetings, in 
which these urgent matters might be placed 
before the public, as a straight issue, it is 
more than likely that the parents, the grown¬ 
up pupils, and all who are acquainted directly 
with the schools, would unite in an impera¬ 
tive demand, and thus give the Government 
the necessary driving force to pass a measure 
of substantial help and reform. This would 
seem to point to the desirability of a body of 
people being directly elected for educational 
purposes alone. As time goes on there will, 
of necessity, be an ever-increa^ng number 
of citizens who have a first-hand knowledge 
of the practical working of these schools. 

Educationists have come to see that for 
a truly national system of education, primary 
and secondary education—at least in the 
State-aided schools—must be continuous. 
The two sets of schools are becoming more 
and more contributory and supplementary 
to each other. 


Other reforms needed may be briefly mens^ 
tioned: as the abolition of half-time for all;^ 
children under the age of 14; the ultimate 
raising of the school-leaving age to 15. The : 
status of the teaching profession shoul^l be *' 
raised, not only academically, by the 
encouragement of training and in the taking ' 
of University degrees, but, above all, by the 
gradual elimination of the Supplementary 
and the Uncerti flea ted reacher. 

More women teachers are needed as 
Assistant inspectors under the Board of 
Education, especially for the inspection of 
infant schools. 

in order to lessen tiie ever-increasing 
burden of clerical work in the schools, would 
it not be possible for the Board of Education 
to sanction "cadet" teachers for (hat pur¬ 
pose ? Students having just left the training 
college, or " unattached " teachers, might be 
thus usefully employed, they being also used ^ 
to supply the place of any absent teacher on 
the staff. These teachers would get accus¬ 
tomed to the school routine and pick up a^ 
good deal of useful and miscellaneous know-' 
ledge, which, once shut up as a responsible 
teacher in a classroom, would not be so easily ^ 
gained. A good grasp of a school as a whole 
is very helpful and broadening. 

Much attention has lately been called to 
the need for larger and better-equipped play¬ 
grounds for many schools. 

Finally, we must noi lose sight of the all- 
important question of the personality of the 
teacher and the atmosphere of the school; it 
is the moral and spiritual forces behind the 
teacher which matter so much. 


Next montfa wt ebaU coodoue to tfbcun tbe subject of 
Bducatiofi, aa4 hope to pubtUb a coacnbutlon from tbe 
pen of Mr. A. C. Benson. Onr readen' opinions would 

be eapeciaUy welcomed. 



THE UNIVERSITIES AND A 

BUSINESS DIPLOMA. 


By E. 

T HM University man in biislntrssf 
Ask any br<iad«mindod don at Ox« 
furd (»r Cambridge what he thought 
of (he propfisnl, and he would tell 
you that many of the men who 
passed through his hands were not only htieo 
fur business careers^ 
but were ready and 
anxious to adopt 
them; that there 
were notable ex¬ 
amples of men who 
hod gone forth into 
the commercial 
world and become 
ctinspicuous sue- 
cesses. Follow up 
your question by the 
suggestion that, in 
view of this fact, a 
small corner should 
be found In the 
• University rurricu- 
I'lum for business, 
f and it is even money 
that you will be met 
either with mild sur- 
prise or c<x)I dis- 
. couragement. Here, 
in the greatest com¬ 
mercial country in 
the world, in the 
centre of an Empire 
whose present life 
and past glory are 
more than one-half 
a reflection of its success tn trade, our two 
principal Universities have utterly ignored 
the necessity for any special commercial 
training for the young men under their 
I charge. 

f I have written elsewhere of the reasons for 
^ this neglect. Briefly stated, they may be 
identified V'th a surviving sentiment of 


MORGAN, 

feudalism which ascribes indignity to com¬ 
mercial pursuits and to a lingering mis¬ 
apprehension in some circles that business is 
lymmymous with dishonesty. It can scarcely 
be necessary to combat such openly mistaken 
ideas or to do more than emphasise the fact 

that they encourage 
the belief that an 
overcrowded profes¬ 
sion with few open¬ 
ings is a more 
honest and respect¬ 
able rvcupalion 
than a business 
career of endless 
opportunity. 1 have 
spoken also of the 
effect of this neglect, 
and pointed out how 
many clever men, 
who, given the 
opportunities which 
business offers, 
might have mnde 
brilliant careers, 
have been con¬ 
demned to eke out 
an arK>nymous exist¬ 
ence in Government 
departments or in 
professions already 
fully stocked. Com- 
mcrce needs the best 
brains, and the men 
with the best brains 
will find the best 
possible use for them in commercial life. 
Amongst those hundreds of young men who 
go yearly to our Universities may be found 
many who would be valuable assets in the 
business world, who would be attracted by 
the life, and who would make good. All 
that IS needed is the vigorous extirpation of 
a die-hard prejudice—and framing. The 
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The Universities and a Business Diploma. 


very fact that Oxford has recently discussed 
the introduction of a business diploma is 
encouraging. It shows that somewhere or 
other in that ancient seat of learning a seed 
is planted which will one day come to 
fruition. 

Consider for a moment the type of man 
who is wanted in business. Hndow him with 
the qualities which are likely to be of the 
greatest value to him. Give him an attrac* 
live personality, physical strength, fairness, 
ideas and originality, alertness, logic, a 
power of reasoning, of clear and lucid expres* 
sion. Eliminate prejudice, slackness, nar¬ 
rowness, conceit and affectation—and though 
you liave approached the ideal, you have not 
exceeded the bounds of possibility. The 
question then arises: Does the University 
training, broadly speaking, assist in the pro 
duction of this man? I say, emphatically, 
yes. Without touching for the moment on 
examinations and examination subjects, but 
dealing merely with University life as an 
experience, I should say that no greater 
chance could be given to young men to 
develop an aitnictive personality than three 
or four years* constant intercourse, in many 
phases of activity, in the most auspicious 
surroundings, with other young men amongst 
whom personality, above everything, makes 
for .sttccess. Physical strength, fairness and 
alertness are qualities undoubtedly developed 
under an all-important athletic regime. 
Ideas and originality, a power of reasoning, 
of clear and lucid expression, are qualities 
which, If they are not the direct result of a 
correct system of education, have every en¬ 
couragement in the atmosphere of a Univer¬ 
sity. Any undergraduate who lakes an 
active part in any of those countless societies 
for the discussion of everything which 
abound at Oxford and Cambridge, or who 
acquires the faculty of public speaking in 
undergraduate assemblies, where dullness 
and prosiness are not for a moment tolerated, 
and where a man is expected to have 
something to say and to say it quickly, will 
by his knowledge of affairs thus acquired 
be so much the more valuable in commercial 
fife. There is, unfortunately, another side 
to the picture, and the business man may 
well asks ** What heavenly* or earthly, use 
to me would a man be, however well trained, 
who brought with him an inherited contempt 


or an acquired distaste of business surround¬ 
ings?" The elimination of prejudice will ' 
be a very essential p>articular in the introduc* 
tion of a business ^ucation at the Universi¬ 
ties. These young men must be taught to 
see that it is just as honourable, and often far 
more proRtable and interesting, to be a 
man of business than to be a lawyer or a 
civil servant. The Universities do not con¬ 
sciously faster this prejudice against the 
commercial career, but they encourage it just 
as surely by remaining hopelessly out of 
touch with business life* 

In the creation of a business diploma will 
be found the best practical method of com¬ 
bating this prejudice, not only in the Univer¬ 
sities themselves but In those classes of 
society which feed the Universities. In 
offering a business training to their young 
men the authorities will, by that token, give 
the seal of their approval to the commercial 
career. That is the first important step. 

Without discusLsing educational principles, 

It may bu barely stated that there is nothing 
anomalous in the Business Diploma as a 
(X)ro)lary to a classical any more than to a 
mathematical education. 1 liave in my 
mind at the moment the ttase of a young man 
who took a first-class honours degree in . 
Classics and is now doing excellent work in 
the service of tlie Bank of Bengal. S<jme 
men are mentally l>erier adapted to a literary 
than to a scientific training. As long as 
their best faculties are developed, everything 
will be well. Their future employer can 
afford to leave the preliminaries of their odu- 
ciition to the expert, piv»vided that, when 
they come to grips with the subject which Ls 
to form their life .study, their minds are, in 
(he best sense, receptive and creative. 

Except in those branches of mmmerdal life 
where a long technical scientific training is ' 
necessary —I speak, of course, of engineer¬ 
ing, chemistry, and the like—I do not sug- 
ge.st for a moment that this business training 
.should form the exclusive study of a three or 
four years' course. A man who had under¬ 
taken such a course w'ould not in any sense ' 
he completely educated. Moreover, there 
would be a danger of his ideas becoming 
fixed, and considerable difficulty might arise 
when he came to apply them to realities. 
That is w hy I support emphatically this short 
post-graduate course in business as the best 
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possible equipment which the Universities 
can provide for the young man who is to 
enter business. It will not be a complete 
business education, but no amount of paper 
work will teach him the routine of an office, 
no amount of general training will enable 
him to grasp the essentials of a particular 
business. He will come to the City still 
needing a diploma in experience, which 
'nothing but years of hard work will give 
him; but if he comes equipped with some 
small scientific knowledge of business sub- 
jects. if his mind has been prepared for the 
business life, he will ha\'e an advantage at 
the start which can scarcely be over*<stU 
mated. 

Supposing our future business man to 
have taken his degree, either pass or honours, 
in the subject best suited to his temperament 
(it may be surmised that a degree in eco* 
nomics would naturally suggest itselO* 
us consider for a moment the subjects of 
study which would then form the basis of 
his post-graduate course. Obviously it is im- 

* portant that modern languages should be an 
essential feature of this business diploma. 

* In the scheme drawn up at Oxford the 
student would be required to be familiar with 
at least one modern language besides his 
own. I would underline ** 0/ least.'* and 
point out that a fluent familiarity with French 
or German would be a valuable asset in any 
business career. Then the student should 
know something of the principles of bank¬ 
ing, of finance; he should study trade move¬ 
ments and the causes underlying them. A 
thorough knowledge of commercial Iaw\ in¬ 
cluding the law of contracts, would be of the 
greatest value. Most of u$ spend all our 
business careers in acquiring know ledge, and 
we acquire a good deal of legal knowledge, 
and pay very highly for its acquisition. The 
laws governing foreign exchanges and the 
principles of accounting are subjects tbat 
could be well included, and, by way of stimu¬ 
lating a general knowledge of industrial con¬ 
ditions, 1 suggest that a list of the best and 
most authoritative works dealing both with 
the science .ind the actualities of business 
should be set. and an essay on a commercial 
or industrial subject should form a part of 
the syllabus of examination. Supplementing 
this purely^ theoretical education, a valuable 


practical education in business methods CQuld 
be best assured by the student spending some . 
part of each vacation in touch with a house 
of business. I cannot see that any great diffi¬ 
culty need arise in arranging this. The long . 
vacation at Oxford and Cambridge extends 
from June till October. Surely, out of this, 
two months could be spared for acquiring an 
inside acquaintance with some big firm ? It 
w'ould be easy for the University authorities 
to get into touch with the heads of businesses 
who would be willing, either for a small 
premium or in return for w ork done, to spare 
a little time to assist in teaching the young 
idea how to shoot'—straight. They would 
thus be brought into touch with the^ best 
available material for supplementing their 
junior staff, and the student would profit not 
only by the experience thus gained, but, 
supposing him to apply when he left the 
University fora position in another firm, by * 
the testimonial as to his promise which he 
could obtain from the head of the firm to 
which he was apprenticed. 

'J'he whole matter is one which I commend 
to the serious attention both of the business 
community and the educational authorities*. 
Some such step is urgently necessary if tlus 
country is to retain its trade supremac)^ We 
cannot afford to continue to lob the comnte-' • 
cial world of promising material any more 
than we can afford to let that promising 
material l>e any longer wasted. Competi¬ 
tion with other countries is growing, and will 
continue to grow. You have only to ask the 
business man in Canada what he thinks of « 
the Old Country, and be will tell you that 
opportunities in the Dominion are every day 
falling to the more alert American which 
could be seized, and more profitably seized, 
by the British manufacturer. We in business w 
need keener, better educated, more live 
yoiing men. We turn to the Universities to 
provide them, and the Universities say..^ ^ 
" Business is none of our business.’^ Can ^ 
such a state <A things be allowed to continue ? 

It will do so until tbe Universities wake up 
and provide a business education for their 
students, and until a properly constituted 
employment bureau is established, bringing 
into touch the two worlds of education and 
commerce. . 
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KAISER : KEEPER OF THE PEACE 


THE KAISER'S JUBILEE. This article is lolloweil by one glorifying thi 

The entire June number of Nord und Sud is Admiral BQchsel attributes the great 

devoid to the Kaiser’s Jubilee. It conuins a ftreagth of the navy to-day to the unrerrutling 
series of articles on the Kaivr’s reign in its labours (often misunderstood) of the Kaiser, 
political, scientific, literary, and other aspects. I’wn the time that Germany acquired Hehgo* 

T*c opening article, by Max Graf Bethusy- ^ »bow that a strong 

Hue, deals with the life of the i)taie during ibe o«ssary for the Empire s economic 

Inst twenty-five years. At h^e, industry has lotcresls* Such an enormous task as the per. 
developed to international significance, so that of the navy could never have been 

the Empire has been compelled to adopt a accomplished but for the firm conviction of its 
world-policy and build a strong fleet, two proh- necessity and the warm interest of the 

lems which the Kaiser h.^is clearly grasped. recognisable at every stage. 

guicker, p^haps, than was expected, Ger- * paaioo oF prospbritv. 

many has adapted herself to new conditions, but 

it may be her success has not made her the The place o( honour in the Deutschs Rund* 
more beloved. The Kaiser recognised that for for June is accorded lo an appreciation of 

the full economic development of Germany a 
long period of peace w:is necessary, and conse¬ 
quently he has done his best to maintain the 
pence of the world. Nothing of significance 
takes place either in Germany or elsewhere 
which does not interest the Kaiser. No unpre¬ 
judiced obser\’er of political life, however, can 
see in the Kaiser a strong afiirm.ation of 
^f^^em life. 

I AS*n THB ARUY ANO THF. NAVY. 

A second article, by Ottomar Freiherr von dvr 
Ostcn-Sacken-Rhein, deaU with the Kaiser as 
head of the Army. How the young ruler eon* 
ceived his position towards Ibe Army and the 
duty which lay before him, appears in the first 
words with which he greeted it. He said :— 

Thus w« belong togclher, I and the army, ihus we 
are born for ca^'h other, and thus we ivill unoeasingly 
hold together, whether in God's wilt there be peace 
or storm ... and I vow always to remember that 
the eyes of my forefathers in tbe other worM are 
looking down on me, and that I some <&y will 
have to give an account to them wf the fame and 
honour of tbe nrmy. 

And the Kaiser has kept hts vow. 'Plough 
ic has been denied to him to lead Young Ger¬ 
many's Army to new victories, be has never 
failed to do what was necessary to moke vktory 
again possible should the necessity for fighting 
arise. In no other country in the world are the 
troops so thoroughly trained and equipped for 
war, and not only tbe troops, but the leaders 
from the lowest to the highest in command. 
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and streng'thened. The army is reg’arded in 
ever wider circles as the protector of the cioun« 
try und as an educational institution of the first 
rank. National questions receive oatiocial 
answers. VV*liut is true of (he army is equally 
true of the fleet. In twt a few departments Gcr« 
man sck'nce takes the first place in the world. 
Tlic industrial g:rowth of the country has 
assumed g'i^antic proportions. Vht population 
has increased from 4s to 06 millions. The birth* 
rale, though decreasing, averages 31 per 1,000, 
against sO in Eng I ami nnd u) in France. Agri¬ 
culture has prospered ;md it supplies Germany 
with 95 per cent, of her necessary food, though 
prices have risen considerably. The German 
railw.'tys total 6o,ouo kilomeires, 230,000 ships 
pass in and out of the harbours annually, and 
the commerce of Hamburg is excectled by Ixm* 
don only. In the producuon of sugar Germany 
stands lirsi with two irHllkm tons, and potash is 
almijst nxclusiwiy a Gcrrrvin possession. In the 
production of iron Germany is second only to 
(he United Slates, in that of coal she takes the 
third place after the United States and Eng* 
land. It hns been stated in ihc Kcich.siag ihnt if 
ilu recent growth of iradc Ik maintained Ocr* 
many In thi.s rc.spcci will surpass England in ten 
years and occupy the lirst place. 

AN J.VSTRt/MSNT OF TKB l.ORO. 

If there Is one thing more than another 
characteristic of the Kaiser it is the many-sided¬ 
ness of his intcresl.s. From the days of his 
youth he has hern interested in art and has 
never been n fra id in express his ow n views in 
relation to it. He is equally interested in his¬ 
tory and likes lo weave its lessons Into his 
speechc.s. I.ikc his grandfather, he considers 
himself “ .an instrument of the Lord kingship 
by the grace of God is to him a living fact, the 
source of great strength, nnd u matter of serious 
responsibility. • Whatever be the future verdict, 
it must be recognised he has always done his 
best for his pet^ilc and he has malatained peace 
for twenty-five years. 

The Arena of Stuttgart publishes a scries of 
articles in Heft la on the Kaiser, some family 
and perscmnl, others dealing .with the army and 
navy, etc., during his reign. 

Ths Fortnightly Review for July contains a 
retrospect of the Emperor William's rtign, 
written by Dr. Louis Elkind, the editor and 
translator of the Emperor*s speeches. The writer 
^ives many mterestingparticularsof the Kaiser's 
immense fortune, and traces his intense activity 
to the happiness of hit married life. Dr. Elkind 
says 

The Kalter, free of ehoee dUtreesliig anxietlee 
wUch are the lot of tbe maa of unbappy deoMRk 


life, has been able to deviHe hU lull ener^ei and 
intelleciual rapacities tu suie and public a flairs, to ^ 
his numerous i^icIaI und ecinia»flkiiil duties. He has * 
had the time and iIk strength to do many things 
himself which in less fiKlunatv circumstances he 
Nvould have hod to delegate tu (he care of others. 
Il^cc his manifold activities. Ilrme. i(x», his pro 
peusily of interesting himself direi lly in a great 
variety of unportaiu topics. 


REPLY TO SIR MAX WAECHTER. 

In the Deutsche Revue for June Admiral V. 
Hoffmann replies to the ariiulc, by Sir Max 
W.ACChter, on England, Germany, and the Peace 
of Europe, which .Appeared in the Fortnightly 
Review nod in (he Deutsche Revue for May, 
and which was noticed on page 44^ of the Mny 
issue of Tub Kevikw of Ruvibws. 

If Sir M.ax Waecbtcr would prepare the way 
for a union of England and Germany, says the 
writer, he should not pnipose a great campaign 
of propaganda in Gerniuny, for Germany has 
no nc^ of i(. Kathcr he should exlmrt his 
countrymen lo drop England's claim to com¬ 
mercial supremacy, which mcan^ supremacy at 
sea. lie seems m> l>rlicvc that Germany has 
built a fleet merely 10 assure her own supremacy 
on the sea. He quite forgets that the Rrilish 
fleet was always more than twice as strong as 
tbe German, and that Germany, in building her 
Heel, only desires to protect her harboura and 
her commerce and to .Assure herself a place in 
the sun on the sea nnd across the sc.as. ll is n 
mistake for Sir Max Waechier to refer to the 
rapid growth of the German fleet as justific.AtioD 
for England's distrust of Germany. To-day the 
English fleet is about three limes us strong as 
tbe German. England, not being willing to give 
up certain privileges or to abandon her supre* 
m.Acy of the sea, is endeavouring 10 shift tbe 
blame for her high standard and the necessary 
expenditure lo oilier slwulders. Every German 
would greet with foy the possibility of an under¬ 
standing with England. Germany is not less 
ripe than England for a close union of both 
countries. Eut for (he sake of her self-re.spect 
and the permanency of such a union, Germany « 
must be allowed to make one Cf>ndition—namely, 
that the adjustment of the balance must applytc 
other departments, especially the position on the 
sea. When England is quire serious about the 
matter and prepared to concede commercial 
rights and the possibility of German colonial 
expansion, rights which she claims for herself, 
it will not be difficult for an Anglo-German 
understanding to find expression in a form to 
satisfy tbi natural feelings of tbe hearts on both 
aide*. 
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The Review of Reviews. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ISSUES 


GREAT BRITAIN: COLONIAL 
PARTNER OR ALLY ? 

In the July number of the Fortnightly Review 
Archibald Hurd dlKuascs the question of the 
relations between the Mother Cwntry and the 
Dominions—whether, ns he puts it, they are to 
be partners or allies, and if partners is Britain 
to ^ nn " nclive ’* or *' sleeping ’* partner? It 
is a mournful and pessimistic article, and a 
good part of it brings up the old plea tKnt uidcss 
we give trade preference to the colonies we 
shall lose them. His theory is that the colonies 
do not care about providing warships to secure 
Britain, but thaw 

So fjir as ran be judj^od from speeches delivered 
by Mr Alkn and othW Dominion Ministers, the aim 
is to secure the co-operation of New Zealand, 
Aucfralifl, Canada, and evontuallv South Africa, In 
the elaboration of a force definitety lied to (he Pacifir 
—an anti-AsiiKic Fleet, 'fhe hope is that New 
Zealand, Canada, and South Africa, following (he 
Common wealths 4‘XanY]ik', will each provide what 
is callod a fleet unit, rontisting of one, or possibly 
two, DreadniHJghlx in association with a few cruisers 
and hnU a doxen or more destroyers. Each of these 
iNiits would be bvillt, iquipped, maintained, and 
manned by (he individwil Dominion, and would be 
under id sole control. 

The consequence of this would probably be 
that they mny throw over the Admiralty at any 
time when they have gained sufficient naval 
knowledge, and organisc this navy for their own 
use—that is to say, for use in Asiatic waters 
alone:— 

' We are witnessing iht* iW^opnicnl i>f an empire, 
aggressive in policy nrxi dangerously weak in all the 
elements of dnrnre, Nviihin the greater empire, and 
If under existing conditioid the inrxT empire makes 
Its own defensive arrangements for I be patrol of a 
specific ocean, in definite denial of the homogeneity 
of the seas and of the ubiquity of the British nav^ 
force which moves upon those seas, then we may be 
sure that in years to come the naval and military 
power of (he States constituting (his inner empire 
wlH be tied to the Pacific, and will be unavailaMe for 
tlw wh<^e world defence of the British Empire. In 
these cireumstaDoes, every tendency of policy will be in 
the direction of (he substitution of a Eiritish Alliance, 
indehnito in Its terms, for a BrUish partnership; and 
an alliance may be terminated at any moment. U 
(he pnneipto that *' defertee, 1ik« ch^ty, b^iat at 
home "is preached and practised in the Domintons, 
it can be no long time before it is preached and 
practised In the Mother Country. This way lies 
disruption. 

^ ' 'This claim for n definite alliance is surely 
' unneoeyaary, and shows the distrust io our 
^ oolOmes drhich Is nn unfortunate feature of the 
propaganda fbr Imperial Prelcreoce. 


PARTY TREMORS. 

“Will the Government Survive?** is the 
title of an article in the Contempora^ Review 
by Mr. Harold Spender. In his opinion they 
will, (hough it would be quite possible for the 
Oppositjoo to turn them out if they took up a 
certain line of action 

* If the Oppoeition were willing to compromise now 
over Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment, the 
country might easily wreak upon the Government an 
unreasonable veng^nce for their grievances under 
the compulsory clauses of the Insurance Act. Such 
a result omirred In 1874 after three years’ application 
of the Education Act of 1870, and it might occur 
again In 1914. 

But once more It seems probable that the Oppnsi* 
tion witl convert tbe misfortune of the Government 
into a blessing. For there are times when all 
Governments go slack and require an electric shock 
if thw afe to r ev i ve their powers. The furious on> 
staughi of the last lew weeks has given to the 
Liberal Party precisely that shock, while it has once 
more encouraged the Oppoeition to that point of 
foolish insolent which thought (hem the calamities 
of 1910. The undoing of (he present Opposition lies 
in their contempt for their enemies. A concession 
at any pdnt—a willingness to pass one single big 
J.ibcral im^sure—would probably bring tbe Tories 
back. But they follow no policy except that of 
Pharaoh. They still refuse to rewgnise or remedy 
one single grievance of one single section of the 
great Coalition arrayed against them. Aj long as 
(hey keep up this uncompromising hostility to alt 
IheW grievances at once, the Tories ensure the 
fiolklity of that Coalition, which, although It fills 
thetn with gusts of insane rage, is yet one of the 
mighliew achievements of modern Liberal states¬ 
man shi]>. 

What ibc Liberal Pnriy wants is a strong 
aggressive acUoo on some progressive policy, 
and the best way l.s for Mr. Lloyd George to 
bring 10 his Load Policy as soon as possible t— 

At the end of 1913 the party as a whole were very 
much infected with a desire for repose. A pr<v 
longed Session had wearied (he rank and file. By- 
elections were going well. Mintstefs were worn out 
with the piloting of a whole series big Bills that 
had to be push^ through to avail them of tbe pro¬ 
visions of the Parliament .Act. " Why not leave well 
alone? '* was the general av of the Lobblea. “ Let 
IJoyd George keep quiet! " 

The result was that the Tories tried to steal 

a march oa the Government on Ijie land qiies* 
tioo, so that now— 

Mr. Lloyd George, this time urged on by the party 
instead of being held back, and now at last extri- 
caring himwif from the poiionoui eatanglemesit of 
Marconi slander, is preparing to take the field. We 
may prophesy without any temerity that, wben once 
these prscticat echemee come to birth, all the mimic 
sbado^ of Tory reform will dleappoar. 



Y«t another prophecy may be mode. Ai me *a 
UbMle have tbeae euni devly defined before them, 
e new ipHt will come over them. . . , ^ear 
policy, clearly defined, with the object of maldng this 
oouniry a b^ter and rtcMv living ground for the 
people will rally the party to new efforts and new 
triumphs. 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 

An Omoletb Skibbolitm. 

CaiSB criticism of this famous doctrine is a 
feature of Hiram Bingham's article in tfie 
AtlanHc Afonthfy. We print President Monroe's 
words on the most universally accepted foreign 
policy that America has ever had :— 

The American continents, by the free and inde¬ 
pendent condition which they have assumed and 
mainirtin, ore henceforth not to be considered as sub¬ 
jects for future colonisation by European Powers.. .. 
We should consider sny attempt on their part to 
extend their system to any portion of this hemUphers 
as dangerous to our peace and safety. With ihe 
existing colonies or dependencies of any European 
Power we have not interfered and shall not interfere. 
But with the Governments who have declared their 
ind^n^ce, and maintained it. and whose indepen¬ 
dence we have, on great consideration, and on just 
principles, acknowledged, we could not view any 
interposition for the purpOM of oppeessing them, or 
controlling in any other nvinner their destiny, by any 
European Power, in uny other light than as the mani¬ 
festation of an unfriendly disposition towards the 
United States. . . . 

HOW IUnOP£ SUFFSaS. 

U this doctrine worth while? Mr. Bingham 
is sure it is not, and explains what it involves 
By letting it be known in Europe that we shall not 
tolerate any European intervention or. the landing of 
European troops on the sacred soil of the American 
Republics, we assume all responsibility. We have 
declared, in the words of Secretary Olney, that the 
United ^ates is practically sovereign on this con¬ 
tinent, and that its fiat is law upon Ihe object to 
which it confines ks interposition. '* Thmfore 
European countnes have the right to look to us to do 
that which we prevent them hom doing. A curious 
result of this is that some of the American Republics 
float loens In Eirrope, believing that the United States 
will not allow the Govemmentt of their European 
cr^kors forcibly to collect these loans. 

Millions of dollars of such loans have been made in 
the past. ]t is perfectly evident that many of these 
loons cannot be repaid; that the time U coming when 
the ci^itor nations will look to us as the policeman, 
or *• elder brother," of the Western Hemisphere, to 
see to it that the little boys pmj for the candy and 
tweelfneatj they have eaten. Is it worth while that 
we should do tfils? ^ 

mSULTINO TO LATIN-AMiaiCA. 

From the LatiiKAmeriean point of view the con* 
ekiuanm of the Monroe Doctrine is insulting, end U 


bound to involve us In serious difllculties with od 
aeighboun. We seem to be blind to eccual condltbni 
in the largest and most important parts of Lethv 
America, such as Brazil, Ar^ntina and Chile. Wi 
need to arouse the average citlaen to study the com 
mercial situation and tlie recent history of those thres 
Republics. Let him ponder on the meaning ol 
Brazil's one hundred million dollors of balance ol 
trade in her favour. I.^t him realise the enormoui 
tztefM of Argentin.i's recent growth and hW aMlity 
to supply tlw world with wheat, corn, beef and 
muiton. I^t hkn exanvlne Chile's puUiical and ece. 
nomic stability. Let him ponder wdiether or not these 
fiat tons are fit to take care of themselves, and are 
worthy of being Included in an ,illiance to preserve 
America for the Americana, if lhat is worth while, 
and if ihere is any danger from Euro|)c. l^t him esk 
himeelf whether or not the " A.U.C." Pow‘ers-^hst 
it, Che Argentine. Brazilinn, and Chilean Govern¬ 
ments—deserve our paironising. w'e-wilUprotect-you- 
from-Europe atlitude. 


INSURANCE DISCREPANCIES. 

WntTiNC in the EngltshvomAn for July 
Juliette Heale shows the need of Women's Id-' 
surnnee Societies, which she says should be 
entirely staffed by properly trained women. 

The writer Mieves the framers of the 
National Health Insurance Act fondly hoped 
women would not have enough arithmetic to 
note the discrcp.'incy between 7$. 6d. for ftd. 
and I os. for 9d. ^nne figures of the cost of 
Post Office annuities are given. At fifty years 
of age. a man pays £x ns. lod. less than U 
costs a woman of Ihe same age to purchase a 
Post Office annuity of £s. For an annuity of* 
£100 a woman, out of her hnlf-w.agc, has thus 
to save .about iriorc than a man, the rea¬ 

son being her supposed greater longevity. On 
the other hiind, the Post Office tables for life 
insurance show that a m.nn .and a woman at the 
age of fifty may insure for £xoo to be paid at 
death or at Ihe .age of sixty-five by the payment 
of a yearly premium of £6 13s. Since the 
m^an is expected, lo live longer .and have a 
much greater chance of completing her pay¬ 
ments, and the insurance company in her case 
has a better chance of retaining longer the’ 
£too with its yearly interest, ought not the 
shorter-lived man to pay a higher premium?' 
But he does not—in Government insurance.,j 
The poorer woman pays to the uttermost far?iFt 
thing and the richer man is excused bis pay^ 
menu when it comes to handing over the lun^l 
sum at death. In conclusion, the writer urg^'V 
women to set up their own annuity and insuraoc^ 
societies. Their purer, more ordered and iong^ 
Eves should be an asset to them, and not a 
advantage exploited for the benefit of the oth^ 
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THE MALAY STATES BATTLE- 
SHIP NOT A ‘‘GIFT.’* 

Thb offer aod the accepiaoce of the of 
th« Kedcrntcd Mnliiy States of a battleship was a 
return to the policy which tost us the American 
colon ies» says A. MacCullum Scott in an article 
in the Contemporary Jieviev. In dealing with 
this matter it must be remembered that the 
Malay States are not a Crown Colony, but are 
independent States in peculiar treaty relations 
with the British Sovereign :— 

Indirecily, ht>vi.^vrT, the fntwer of the Imperial 
authority (s, in fvaclire, no leiu absolute in the 
Federal^ Malay Suites than in a Crown CeU>ny. 
The whole Civil Servirc of tlic States is appoint^ 
by the BrliiKli C^thminl onUy. In every question of 
admin Is I rn lion tlte luitiw* rtilers are " advised *' by 
British offinals. ami if ihry refuse lo accept ihai 
advice they are confronted by a Council which has 
com pie le conirol over Icifi datum and finance, and in 
which every mcmlu*f. wjih the exception of Ihom* 
selves, Im appoliucd l>y the British Colonial Of 5 cc. 
Tn facii I he f'lovcrnnicfit of the Federated Malay 
State4i IS a ConstUulion.M (lovernment responsible, 
not lo Tl>e people uf ilw'iir Stales, but to the British 
Colonial Offiw. Inom the point of view of the 
lnhab|ini)is li is ntilocrnlic and abMikile; from the 
point of view of Ihr lmpcri.1l authority it is Con- 
ttilutinn.1l, anil. l»y virtue of the powers exertiaed 
by the Colonial Sirreinry, the Imperial Parliament 
has effect Ive ntean^ of giving expression to its 
authority— 

10 that the question involved In the offer and 
acceptance of ihe h.ilileship - 

is the qucsium of wheih(*r the principles upon which 
the Empire has hiHm founded ^N'rinir us to tax these 
•ubordloate Stairs, r>e|ien<h'iiru*s, Proieetorarcs, or 
Crown Colonies for Iniperial purposes outside therrv 
selves. This iransnctlon involves Ihe abandonment 
of a great tra<lition of disintcreKh'dnrss and trustee* 
ibip upon which iHir Empire hns been based 
throuchout the nineteenth century—in fart, ever since 
the successful rebellion of the American c<rfonies. 

The offer was made in ihe Federal Council 
by the Sultan of Perak, but the $iiggestion came 
fMm the Chief Secretary, and 

The Chief fwereiarv, who took tlic initiative in 
making the suggestion to the Sultan, and all the 
members of ihe Federal Council w'hkh voted the 
“ gift,*' with the exception of the Sultnns themseive* 
who are ex^ffirie members of the Council, owed 
their office to the Imperial Government and were 
responsible to It. The taspoyers of the Malay States 
have never been consulted, either directly or through 
any representatives. This battleship is, therefore. 

In no arnse of the word a *' gift by a grateful 
people or State. 

The effect of the gift is that:— 

destroys .it n blow the pemll.ir and delicate 
■ationihlp. bel^'een tho tmpemt Government and 


those C^oniea or States which are subHect to its 
Infiueoee, but are not self-governiRg. Hitherto, it 
has been our prkle and boast and our strength that 
the Imperial Government stood in a fiduciary 
relationship towards them. Tt did not simply 
exploit them for its own benefit. 

It is similar to the action which brought about 
the rebellion of the American colonies, and can 
only be looked on as an exceedingly bad pre¬ 
cedent. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT WHITE 
SLAVERY. 

Till EngUth Rtviev, which last month pub¬ 
lished Mrs. Billinglon Greig's article, entitled 
“ Tlie Truth Ab^t White Slavery,*’ having 
refused lo permit a reply in its puges, the reply 
of the " Pass the Bill" Committee appears in 
the July number of the EngUshv'oman. 

By its refusal, the Eng}Uh Pwiev thus 
appears 10 identify itself wiili whai is prac* 
(icnlly an attack on women who have devoted 
themselves to working for legal interference In 
the cx>mmcrviulised exploitation of vice, writes 
Miss Constance Tite. Mrs. Grcig states that 
In the seven towns from which she received 
cIvlaiK in ;mswcr to her inquiry, eigliiy-seven 
prosecutions have been made umler one section 
akine of the new Act since it came into force in 
the middle of Dccemlier, a result encouraging 
lo the societies which wt>rkcd for the passage 
of the Acl. Speakers and writers were asked 
to give full details *' of cases, and it was pro- 
mis^ that no particulars likely to lead to the 
identification of victims would 1>c published. 
But the vrr»rkcrs on rescue oominiliecs are not 
:il liberty to give the names and addresses of 
cases which have come to llielr knowledge. 
Further, Mrs, Creig, while guaranteeing in her 
letter of inquiry not to publish ihr *' details 
for which she was asking, adds in her article, 
** All Ihe letters, documents, etc., relative to 
the inquiry ... are tx>w. placed for three 
months in the hands of the Editor of the Eng~ 
Ush Heview, where they may be examined by 
»ny social worker,'* etc. 

Miss Tite points out to Mrs. Greig that the 
new Bill was drafted and arranged by the Con¬ 
joint CoenmiKee, which is exclusively composed 
of men working in collaboration with the Home 
Office, and that it represents the views of men 
only, and not of w^men, though the latter 
accepted it Both Mr. Bullock of Scotland 
Yard and Mr. Coote of the National Vigilance 
Association publicly and privately supported the 
Bill as the minimum of necessary legislation. 
The *' Pass the Bill " CommiUee, it is true, was 
not formed for investigation, but, head^ by 
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LBADWO MinCtBS IK THE KBVIEWS. 


Lady Bunting, th« majority of w<wi>en of whom 
it was com^ssd had years of work aod 
experience in that particular subject •behind 
them. Miss Titc says in conclu^n 

The more carefully one exaoiinei Mrs. BUUng- 
ion Crdg'9 article, the more one becomes convinced 
that what might have been a useful piece of work 
for the education of public opinion and a wholesome 
protest against the danism of irresponsible, 9ann> 
tiooal stories, it, In fact, nothing more than a per* 
sonal httnek upon women, and etpecially upon 
women suffragitts. 


“TO SAVE THE IRISH.’* 

To the June number of the Vineyard 
Katharine Tynan has conirihutcd an account of 
the work of Lady Aberdeen and ihe Women's 
Niitional Health Associeiion. 

Among the institutions in Ireland in which 
Lady AWdeen is inlercsied are a Hsibies' Club, 
which provides Pasteurised milk and garments 
;it very small charges, the Collier Dispi'nsary for 
Tul)erculosis, the Pasteurised Milk ])ep6t, a 
Consumption Hospital at the North Wall, 
Dublin, a Preventive Holiday Home at Sutton, 
the Ormond Market op4*n sp;tce, St. Monica’s 
Babies* Playground, and the Pea mount Sana¬ 
torium. Pvamnunc lies on a plateau, so well 
lifted that all around the horizon falls away from 
it. More than a hundred acres of land is 
attached to it, ,and there Is an abundant water 
supply. The S;inaiorium, which is three miles 
distnni from the nearest villages, has very little 
suggestion of a hospital about it. The patients 
are in chaleU aJl abmit the grounds, ,nnd there is 
accommodation for about 250 patients. The 
movable shelters have a window at each side, 
and by an ingenious mechanism when one 
window is lifted the other goes down, so that 
it is impossible to exclude the free air. 


Tm Lectara opens with an appreciation of the 
work of the recently deceased poet Juan Mara- 
gall. The poet was a militant Catholic, with very 
broad views. His liberality of thotight might have 
offended many worthy people; perhaps it did. 
In a selection of proverbs, s.itires and epigrams 
in verse there are many good things; one will 
suffice. It is to the effect that memory is one 
thing, and remembering is another. Professor 
Posada thinks that one of the causes of social 
reform is the agglomeration of people sn towns; 
in the open country one is not so likely to see 
in vivid colours the picture of the keen stru^le 
for life aa it presents itself to our view every* 
where In a town. 
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CASTE IN INDIA. 

According to Dr. Vincent A. Smith, M.A 
who writes of this subject in Epst and West f 
June, the caste system had its Ix^ginning 
years b.c. Nobody can tell with any .iccura' 
the actual mimlwr of M!p;ir:ilc castes existing gl 
this moment, but a recent Hindu writer 
authority puts it .it a guess as 3,000, out of d't 
population <^315 iivillions; and some figure ots 
that order may lie taken lo represent the f.ict. 

A caste is a group f.imilies bound together^ 
and separated from all other groups by special^ 
rules ^ its own concerning crrvmoninl purity,^ 
erpecially in the matters of diet and marriage'. 1 
Admission to such a group can be obtained only; 
by birth, and no f.imily or individuHl can ordU; 
narily pass from one group to another. ExpuU' 
sion from a caste means total loss of all social^ 
poaitiott, but docs not confer Ow privihgc of * 
entry to tmother group, unless the persons 
pelkd are strong enough to form n new caste 
their own. Expulsion is the extreme penalty foi^j 
serious breach vf the rules rcgul.ilang cercmonid^ 
purity, which form the bond of the caste, and saif' 
enforced by the public opinion of (be J7iember|,K 
*l'he families composing a caste may or may 


composing a caste may or may 
have traditions of descent from a comOMM^ 
.inceslor, and, as a matter <d fact, may or 
not be of one stock. The inclividunis may 
may not be restricted to the pursuit of a partk^ 
lar occupation, or of several occupations. 
caste is composed of Hindus only—that is to a^i 
persons who folk>w the Hindu mode of life, and* 
more particularly revere Bmbmnns and respeo^' 
the sartttity of kine. ,, 

The peculiar geograpliical isolation of IndU. 
is the chief reason why the caste institution hatr^ 
developed in that l.md, a fr^in so much more 
rigid and Haboralc than exists elsewhere. Not* 
withst.anding the innumrrnble invasions and 
migr.'tlions through (he north-western passeJs^ 
,ind in a lesser degree from the north-cast, 
encircling seas and mountains kept ancient tndlK 
apart from the rest of the world to an excrotiozhlSl 
degree, and provided the opportunity (nr 
devclopnKnl of a .specral, isolated type of civlU 
tion. Inside India, the conditions of life 
duced .1 multitude of Independent States, 
again, inside each Slate scores of more or 
autonomous tribes and thousands of village 
muni lies, the existence of which f.ivoured 
creation of isolated social groups among a 
la tion devoted to reverence for ceremonial pu 
in imitation of the Brahman Ideal. The Hi 
reverence for custom also has played a 
part io the evolution of the caste system, ^ a 






with Japiincse action in Manchuria. While 




Divided Wc Fall 


RUSSIA AND MONGOLIA. 

Thb QMtsiionj Diplomatiques contains un 
ariicle, by M. Hubert do Kels, on Russia and 
China in Mon^lia. 

A L£9SOK IK OPnOKTUKISM. 

It is impossible to> speak of Russian action in 
Mongolia, says the writer, without connecting 
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Japanese Press has divulged the contents of this 
conveoiion, and there has been no denial. It 
provides that Russia shall have the greatest 
liberty in Northern Mongolia, but in exchange 
the Russian Government promises Japan an 
extension of influence in the West. As in Man- 
^uria, the union with Japan against China is 
in Mongolia the keystone of Russian policy. 
Realising the identity of their interests in the 
Fa^ East, the two rivals of 1905 have pushed 
forward their policy of conciliation, and we see 
them to-day uniting their forces to begin the dis* 
memberment of China. It is a great lesson in 
opportunism. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE JAPANESE 

RACE. 

In the June number of the North American 
Reviev W. £. Griffis replies in an emphatic 
negative lo the question, ’* Are ihe Japanese 
Mongolian?*' He says 
It is an uns4ientffic In rail the Japanese " Mongo¬ 
lians '* as to say that Englishmen arc Jutes or that 
Americans arc Angles. Uke all great peoples, the 
Jnunneae are mmposUe in origin. Thrir reputed 
Mcnitolianism is but a possible incident of their 
pvirlial and far-off ancestry. Their history, language, 
ethnology, physk 4 ogy, religion, culture, tastes. 


Wean JewV) 


|0(vu««n. 


China ia Distress. 


UA H SCHIK AI: " Tbs rascals am stealing my best provinces. 
I^st ranks tbs rest of my land idio a Fruraian sirtaiJ.’* 


rope, haunted by liaJkan rnn-M.'ivism, nas 
oided to events in Mongolia only divided 
tteniion, Japan, who is equally interested with 
.ussia in Ihe ever probable eventuality of a pnr« 
tion of China, has not omitted to define the 
itude she coiinis on adopting with regard to 
j^ssia. The annexation of Korea follwed by 
^ months the signature of the Russ^Japanesc 
Ijgreemcnt of July, 1910, and, similarly, the 
KswvMongolian Treaty ^ November 3rd did 
M come to affirm Russian dominalton in Mon- 
.till after the signature of a secret con* 
Union approved on July 8th, t^it. The 


gosBiA TO JAVAH : " Uo« much of tho roiiit do ycu |>roposo 

to Uksr* 

haMts, and psych^ogy show that instead of being 
" Mongolians" th^ are the most un.Mongolian 
people in Asia. Th^e is very little (Chinese blood In 
the Japanese composite and no connection between 
tbe languages. Physically the two psi^les are at 
many points astonishin^y unlike. In the teature 
and attitude of thor mmd they are antipodal. Tbe 
notion of a voluntary Chinese and Japanese political 
unioe, for example, an ** antl-Caueaiian ” league, 
is unthinkable. 





A» to the actual origin the race, hU own 
opinion i$ that the Japanese are made up ol 
four races, Aryan, Semitic, Malay, and Tartar. 
‘Hte original inhabitants were the Ainus, who, 
by speech and facial af^arance, are Aryans. 
Reading from their own historical books, we 
find that a new race invaded Japan from 
** Ama ** or Heaven " (the central A»an 
plateau), and fighting back the Ainus settled 
m the Vam^to or Kyoto district. At the same 
time are mentioned k>og*bearded, mixed Indo¬ 
nesian tribes, who came from the south and 
settled in Stwthern japan. In 1159 a.d. the 
Ainu and the Indonesians were brought under 
the rule of the Kyoto bureaucracy. 

Chinn, at the time of the Yamato invasion, was 
the moat ciWtised nation in the world, and the 
Vamntn imported and fashioned their civilisation 
M) her model. And It Is from this fact that the 
Japanese have for long been considered Mongo* 
lian. But their point of view is ^uite uo-Mon* 
golian. China Invented what we have. Her 
culture is indigenous. Japan, like ourselves, 
borrowed her c^ture from China, and therein we 
have one of (he great differences between (he twf» 
nations. 'Mn a word, the Japanese in mind, 
body, speech, thought, ways, institutions, mental 
initiative, in the past and present, and in their 
methods of life in foreign countries are radically 
un-Mongolian,’* but are as ** white ** as our¬ 
selves. 


CHfNA’S ARMY OF THIRTY 
MILLIONS 1 

StrAW DssMONO revives the Yellow Peril scare 
in an article on “ The Coming World-War ” in 
the London Magaeine. China is waking up in 
all direclkms, and means to wage an industrial 
waV with the Powers of Christendom. With 
this object she is opening mills of all descriptions 
nnd is exploiting her mineral wealth, hitherto left 
untouched owing to superstitioa. She is organ¬ 
ising her education and her army on modem 
lines. AU of which leads up to the expulsion of 
the Powers, which will be flowed by a demand 
for admittance to Europe, Australia, and the 
United States 

Inhere will be no question of a yellow horde sweep, 
tng across Europe, which to.day could be easily met, 
hut insidious advance, ceaseless and jnsistent, with 
the armed Yellow Man behind it. 

The European Powers and the U.S.A. will be 
powerless to enforce antl-Ydlov enactments within 
a generation or two, because a Chinese army of 
30|0eo,ooo, properly equipped, would dominate the 
world by th^ Tuimbert. 

Where Cbinamea settle they stay, and will 
oust all othera by tbelr cheap labour 

The only way to prevent such a death struggle of 


the White and Yellow races U by the withdrawal of 
the Powers from China and consequent abandonment 
of I' the brraking.up of China ” idea, with the 
institution of free intercouree upon a basis of racial 
equality between the two races, subject to marriage 
restrictkms in which the Yellow Powers would 
probably gladly cooperate. But even then there 
stands in the way the absolute necessity for the 
Yellow races to find an outlet for their teaming 
millions, which must mean a terrible depres^sion in 
the stan^rd of life of the White Man. 

There is just one outlet from the imposse. If, In 
, the home of democracy,** as the East has bwn 
termed, the Yellow Man should develop a inagniAoent 
altruism and raise his standard of living by wage and 
other legislation to the level of the While—which the 
Chinese Nationalist Party are runsidering—the 
danger of a war to enforce the admission of chmp 
labour would be avoided, though this would be 
opposed to the history of all national developntent. 

The disastrous alternative ii a crash o( cdour 
between a Pact of (he White races and a Yellow 
Kederalion, which wouM be a crime against otir 
common humanity. 


THE ARMENIAN QUESTION. 

Tilt question of Armenia is the subject of an 
nrtkle by M. Charles Vellny in the first June, 
number of the Reeve de i*aris. 

The writer begins by referring to the great 
massacres of and those of 1909, and 

points out how they were desired in high places, 
and prep.ircd and organised, and yet F.ur<^ 
hns done nothing to carry out the reforms in 
Armenia promised by the Treaty of Berlin, In 
i^ 5 » when England spoke of Armenian 
autonomy, Russia declared she would not accept 
the creation of another Bulgaria on her Asiatic 
froniiei. Today, again, notwithstanding the 
extreme nece^iy for European intervention, 
the Powers wit) not f.ace the problem, but con¬ 
tent themselves with working silently in their 
own interests. Yet if .a solution of the problem 
is urgent (o Armenia, it is ncme the Ic.ss so to 
Ru&»a. Germany and England are busy try¬ 
ing to ertJt a barrier against the descent of 
Russia to the South. As regards Germany, it is 
the economic conquest of Eastern Anatolia which 
will drive bark Russian influence northwards; 
with England, it is A'rmenian autonomy, whieh, 
by creating a new Etate between the Black Sea 
and the C;t<plan will check Russian covetous¬ 
ness in the direction of Alexandrette, Syrin, and 
the Hi^y Places, fn all the diplomatic p«v 
ceedings the interests and the salvation of the 
Armenians count, unfortunately, for very little. 

Discussing the remedies, the writer exf^ins* 
|hat territorially Armenia must represent a r^l 
unity. Further, the new dellmitadoa of the 
Vilayets must extend to Cilida, as well as to 
Armenia proper. Official figures recogoise 
666,000 Armenians in Armenia, 346,000 Chrfs* 
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t 3 an non^Armetuans, aod io Cilkta att ArmeoUo 
population of about 100,000. Armciuan opinion 
is unanimous in demanding the creation of an 
intermediary organism between the a<lmjnistra* 
live ofRciiils »nti the Porte, by the nomination of 
a Christian Governor-OeneraJ, who would apply 
the reforms which (he huropean Powers 
elaborated and maintain the (guarantees which 
they established. 


MONTENEGRO'S FUTURE. 

*' A oooi> many Englishmen are sceptical as 
to the wisdom and chivalry of Great Britain's 
action in assisting to compel Montemgro to 
evacuate Scutari," writes George PUcher, in an 
aiticW on " The Future of Montenegro," in the 
Fortnightly Review. >{e believes, however, 
" that, were it not for necessary ofRcial reticence, 
it could be sliuwn that Montenegro's tardy action 
in surrendering Scutari was the best solution of 
the problem, alike in the interests of the Monte* 
negrin people, of tlic South Slav cause, and of 
the peace of Europe." In considering Monte* 
negro's position— 

The fart seems u* have been lost sight of that 
Montenegrin indcpcndcni'C was in part secured, and 
has been in very Inrge part maintained, by n Power 
external tr> Montenegro hself, and largely to serve 
end** foreign* I0 the actual net'essittes of the little 
State's exisience. Russia, instead uf encouraging the 
assimilation i>f Mwicnegro with her neighboured the 
same race, language, and religion, encouraged the 
continuation of her sepamte existence for purposes of 
her own. This rxUiem>e Mnnlenogro. or mlher 
Montenegro's srny-reign, who is onlv human, has 
taken troff an shieux and he has finallv succeeded in 
convincing, or atmi>**l I'onvmcing. Europe that his 
claims are reasotwiMc. reganilcss of the fact that ihe 
external influences which nS'<isted to t'ansform the 
Vladikas or Prince HishO]>s of his line into indepcnd> 
ent Sovereigns hnve some of them cca^«rd to operate 
in his favour. Battening, instead of merely feeing, 
on (ho favours conferred on her. Montenegro has 
found that she can more profitably have several roval 
W'ooers than one, and n progress of foUy set in aomc 
time back, the culminating step In which was the 
assumption of the n^al dignity by her sovereign in 
1910. 

Russia created Montenegro and, for dipio* 
mntic reasons, supplied the money to support her 
army. King' Nicholas has of late, however, 
ignored Russia's desires, and when he com- 
menced the recent war, contrary to Russia's 
advice, very little sympathy remained between 
the protecting natioo and the little State, so 
that— 

The real case for Great Britain's giving way to 
Austrifl•Hungary, if it must be put in (his extreme 
form, is therefore this: that Russia, the parent Slav 
Power, n»>f merely gave wav before, but never 
•erlo'oAy considered the desiraMlity of withstanding, 


Austria's contention regarding Montenegro's pcecea. 
ak» of Scutari. If in these circumatanoea OFeat 
Britain were to have been more Slav than Ruaria 
herself, she would have needed to have been very 
certain indeed that the cause for which she would 
have risked so much would have been a thoroughly 
deserving cause. 

The writer does not think the cause was 
deserving* enough. He says :— 

The " Chancelleries ol Europe " have become con¬ 
temptuous of (he (ortuous policy of (he little State. 
It hu been so clever that it has ceased to be convinc* 
ing. It has been so grandiose as to become farcical, 
ft has become so cynically parasitical that not even 
Russia could be sure of the faithful empfoyment In 
Slav interests of a force for which she pays. When 
Russia has herself become disillusion^ it is not 
surprising if doubts are general whether, eo far from 
the aggrandisement of Montenegro being worth the 
bones c 4 British grenadiers, it might not be better for 
the Montenegrin (leopio, better for the race to which 
they belong by language, religion, and a common 
culture, and fitter for the peace of Europe, if (he 
certainly somewhat amusing, but still in easenee 
tragical, fiction of her independence were abaexSoned 
once for all. 


THE GREEK POINT OF VIEW. 

WnrTtKC in Ihe Correspondant of June loth, 
Professor S. P. Uinibros voices (he Greek point 
of view in the series of articles on the conse¬ 
quences of the Balkan War. 

It was Maty especially who prepared most of 
(he difficulties for the solution of (he Gre<*k 
quesfion, first hy her occupation of the 
Sporades, and afterwards by her opposition, in 
eoncert with Austria, (o the Greek views con¬ 
cerning the north frontier of Epirus. What 
would have hern the issue of the Balkan war 
had i>*»t Greece lutd the tact and the nobility to 
remain faithful at her posl, preferring to acquire 
only by her own sacrifices and the hior>d of her 
children what she claimed belonged to her? It 
IS quite evident her cixiperatioo has not exclu¬ 
sively served her own views. Would it not be ' 
unjust not to recognise her sacrifices and her 
services? Should not the new partition of terri- 
toty be based on n Just combination of priority 
of occupation with the services rendered to the 
common cause, with a sincere appredarion of 
(he sacrifices made, and, above a/I, with the 
historic rights of nationalities? The new parti- 
tion should be made in such a way that the 
Greek nation would not be made to feel too 
keenly (he territorial and moral losses which 
Hellenism has suffered by the war, notvrith- 
standlng the important addition to the Kingdom 
of Greece. Sacrifices it was expected would ^ 
have to be made, esp^ally towards the Bul¬ 
garians, but these sacrifices ought to be mutual, 
just, and reasonable. 
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MR. HERBERT SAMUEL AS 
AUTOMATON. 

In the Psil Mail Magasine T. P. O’Coonor 
fives a sketch of the Ri^ht Hoo. Herbert L. 
Samuel. P.C., M.P., and manages to suggest a 
somewhat mechanical hgure which, wound up to 
go, persists in the exact direction intended, with* 
out those devious ups and downs which mark 
the ordinary man in his journey towards his go^* 
Of Mr. Samuel's early development Mr. 
O'Connor gives an amusing Instance:— 

When he drat made u^ hii mind that politics were 
going to be his career, it would be perhaps impossU 
hie even for him to tell; but it must have been very 
early. Left an orphan at six years of age, he was 
subjected to somewhat conflicting currants of polliL 
cal thought; for while his mother, like her lata 
huslmnd, had somewhat Conaervativa leanings, his 
uncle and guardian. Samuel Montagu—afterwards 
Lord .Swayfhling—was a life-long and very tenacious 
Liberal. It perhapa marked the contrast in the 
child's environment that a portrait of Benjamin 
Disraeli hung over his bed through many years; and 
it also revealed his already wdl-develo^ tendency 
that, when be was eight, the portrait was displaced 
At hii euggeation, and went down to the kitch^. 

Of Mr. Samuel's career in Parliament the 
chronicler saya 

There is one thing which above all others appeals 
to the House of Commons-Above elnouencc, above 
administrative abiliry^-above per8on;u popularity; 
And that is knowledge. I.et a man sbw that he 
knows whnt he is Inlking about, thoroughly, and 
whatever iha subject, whoever the man, whatever 
his powers of speech, the Mouse of Commons 
listens and is influence. And thus it was that 
when, by a fortunate rCMncrdenoe, Mr. Samuel first 
enter^ the House of Commons and when at that 
particular moment African subjects came to demand 
attention, his speerhes. packed full of knowledge, 
immediately commanded the attention of the House, 
and panted him out at once, speaking though be 
was from a back bench, as one of the future rulers 
of the assembly. 

GLIMPSES OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 

Pbrcy Fitzgerald writes io reminiscent mood, 
and pictures fc^ us, in the Centemparary, the 
ever whimsical Carlyle in private life. The 
writer recalls one incident sowing the sage in 
a kindly mood :— 

All familiar with Carlyle's letters will reeall his 
vehemently expressed detestation of those who sug¬ 
gested his sitting to them for his portrait He 
would spurn the Idea with his most contemptuous 
expressions. Not many weeks before his dMth I 
had begun to entertain myself by modelling—or 
striving to model—hit noble head, partly from 
collection, partly from a photograph. It occurred 
to me; ** mat If I ask him to 1 ^ me bring with 
me my apparatus, clay, etc., and try to do my beat 


with him in this direction? *' To my lileral amaae* > 
ment, his niece. Mary Carlyle Ailkcn—then in 
careful charge of him—wro(4> lo me saying that her 
uncle would be pleased to sitl How gracious this 
was of him and how guod-naiur«dl -I can call up 
(ha whole scene of that notable cUiy : the quaint old 
house for background, the panelled walls, the ttb 
'laden with clay, my trusty man carrying up the 
sacred head in its moiM wrappings; I following the 
whole, rather tremulous, as the procession entered 
the solenin chamber. Here was the grim sage, wait¬ 
ing—solemn and expectant- the etc<*IUml niece 
standing watchful. He greeted me in kindly 
fashion. Alas t that day must he at least thirty 
years ago. I see him now, wnipped in his Scotch 
plaid by the fire, and clearly in some sort of 
anticipation. 

Ai first ho disposed himself with a sort of 
alacrity. 

Noo, of course, I may talk freely^ " 

" Well." I said doubtfully. " I really-" 

" Oh. I may talk—and smoke too." 

His niecr, who seemed to RUpervise, supported 
my hasitadon, but I interposed, and ao set to work. 

1 forget now the manv ihingR he touched upon— 
mostly ** poor Foosfhcr— 4 rew honest Mlow I— 
Dickens—a noble hairt—both long aince dead." 

I recall the actual words of one queslion put with 
a shrewd, sarcastic tune: ** What d'ye hear noo of 
our Jtrw Premitr? '* 

Finally, after about on hour's stay—for 1 would 
not IrcspasR—I gathered up my tools, apparatus, 
He., and took my wav thence, much marvelling at 
my own .assurance, i'hr work, such as it ji, has 
found a refuge in Chelsea Town Hall. It represents 
him in the notorious felt hat and shawl. 

EDMUND GOSSE AND ANDREW 

LANG. 

The June issue of Ihc Bookman contains, 
besides A special .irticle on Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
interesting articles on Dnvid Whitelaw, Swin¬ 
burne, and Edward l.)ow(Ien. Mr Thomas 
SccocMfibc notes that in some respects Mr. Gosse 
bears a curious rescmblantT to Andrew Long : 

Both of them (ho «Tit«R) .irc far better as 
chroniclers and contemporary biogr.iphers than a* 
serkMis philosophic crirics or hiftorbns, both at their 
best when the vein of humour was most buoyant, 
light, gay, spontaneous, or mocking. But no, they, 
were not content w'ith this, and w'ould never rest until 
they had set up as cyclopsedists. . . . Mr. ^ 

Gosse's best ivork Is not to be found amid the ponder¬ 
osities of literary history or full-length biography, 
but among the Ughier literary vignettes scattet^ 
among his Critical Essays. Some of hla eonteirw ‘ 
per a ry portraits are quite inimitable. 

But the fullest scope for all his powers la seen In 
the different varieties of autobiography, and If ha 
publiehea " A Diaty " U will not only be the cro w n 
of hit w'irk. but the one live commentary for alt time 
of the ffltlnl era of the trinait of Vleto^. 
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G. K. C.'S PHILOSOPHY. 

Thmb are aome people/* aaya Mr. G. K« 
Cheatcrion, m tbe uatroductkm to the volume of 
eiHya called Htreiicf, " There are some people 
^aad 1 am oae oi them—who think that the 
moat practical aod importaot thin^ about a man 
is bia view of the universe." Taking these 
words as his text* Mr. William Upright dis¬ 
cusses Mr. Chesterton's philosophy in the cur¬ 
rent number of the /folhom Review. The feel¬ 
ing of wonder at all the phenomena of the world 
lies at the root of every philosophy worthy of 
the name, and in this at least Mr. Cheslertoo is 
tr^y a philosr^her, for his most characteristic 
note is his refusal to take anything for granted. 
To him everything in the world is wonderful; all 
the commonplace facts so placidly accepted by 
most are to him matters of enormous interest 
and excitement. The magk of things en¬ 
grosses him; emotk>n sways him rather than 
reason. Mr. Upright says:— 

To Chesterton truth is not attainable by some 
laboured logical prooeas; k Is both speedily and 
surdy reaUiod when the heart Mands up aivi anssrm, 

] Iwve felt." BofTOwIrtg a word from the realm 
of art, we may say that Cheaterton Is an impres- 
rionist rather than a thinker. He Is the Whistler 
of litenkure. His test of truth is not reason, but 
feeling; not intnllrct, but intuition. In his view, first 
impressiims arc the truest impressions; second 
thoughts arc kivoriably false. 

But, though herein lies the secret of his 
originality, it is also responsible for some 
wrong-headedness, for, as Mr. Upright points 
out, side by side with many brilliant hashes of 
profound insight, we have occasional displays of 
extraordinary ineptitude and slip-shod inaccu¬ 
racy. Mr. Upright is of the opinion, however, 
that Chesterton’s cardinal error consists in 
exalting feeling and intuitioQ at the cost of other 
l^itimate elements in human nature. In his 
defence of the emotional he denies the validity of 
the practical and the intellectual. He becomes 
mpre one-sided than the most lop-sided of his 
opponents. Everywhere in his work crops up 
his grave distrust of reason. Me does not love 
the scientist, for he cannot forgive him for rob¬ 
bing life of its fairy mystery; and he deeply 
condemns modem civilisation, in which he 
thinks modern humanity has lost its way. The 
writer concludes 

Cheatorton never laughs at humanity: he has too 
much love for it to make it the butt of his ridjcuie. 
The innate chivalry of his nature ever prompts him' 
to offer battle on tehalf of the weak and oppr^sed. 
,ThU fine humamtarian spirit U the noblest thing In 
pheeterton, and to me it compenaalea for all hit 
errors. *sTo him that loveth much, much shall be 
#orglveo/>.* 


JOHN MILLINGTON SYNGE. 

W.RmNG of J<An Millington Synge and bis 
works in tbb July Holhotn Review, Mr. Ernest 
H. Pittwood rec4dJs bow in 1895 W. B. Yeats 
found Synge living in extreme poverty in a 
Paris garret, and told him to go to the Arto 
Ulands, live there as if he were one of the people 
themselves, and express a life which had never 
yet found expression. The advice was followed, 
and bore noble fruit, for Synge wrote six plays 
into which he threw with tremendous energy all 
the poetry and passion of his nature. When it 
is remembered that he wrote always amid 
suffering and continued disappointments the 
quality of his work is astonishing; the literary 
value of Ills plays is out of all pre^tion to their 
length. Mr. Pittwood, in his very able analysis 
of Synge's art and the spirit revealed in his 
plays, singles out as perhaps their most charac- 
leristie quality '* the strange and mystic sense 
of doom " that broods over all his dramas:— 

The atmosphere of his work is tra^caJ, but In 
RiAeti ie the See and Dcirdrs this “ sense of doom " 
is expressed with fustained intensity and power. It 
is the soul of Aran speaking through his work, or, 
perhaps, It Is just as true to say it Js the sadness 
of his own soul that found ^eech In the voice of 
Ann. it is es s e ntially the grief of the Wesavn 
Islands finding espresskn in his plays; but there was 
a deep response in his soul to the " desoUrion that it 
mixed everywhere with the supreme beauty of the 
world." 

Hardly less remarkable than this haunting 
pessimism is what Mr. Pittwood calls ‘'the 
strong earthly flavour " of the plays. His inti¬ 
mate life with the Ar.*in peasants taught him 
their ways of thought and speech, which he 
faithfully reproduced, only refining and selecting 
so that, while .all the uoessentials were elimi- 
n.ited, nothing that w'as pictusesque was lost, 
and the original gained in force and purity. 
For i>ynge's work was touched with rare dis¬ 
tinction of style. He was a master of the art 
that conceals art, and he gives one always the 
effect of perfect simplicity. It is curious, as 
Mr. Pittwood points cut, that Synge, who could 
write prose of such rare cadence and melody, 
should have accomplished little or nothing in 
poetry. 

Summing up, Mr. Pittwood seems to find in 
Synge's dramas a conclusive argument tn favour 
of Home Rule. He says :— 

The most valuable element in (he work of J. M. 
Synge is its pasrionate plea for beauty, the silmoet 
fierce oonicmpt for (he vulgarity of What we call 
" dvilisation." Hie work will endure as an eammt 
and reined protest agiakul the commercial spirit of 
the age. He took no part is polldcs, and yet his 
work, by its unlimited scorn for evWythlng that 
viokes the traditions of his race, b an unanswerable 
demand for tbe freedom of irefaod. 
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done by Captain Scott and his companions. The 
photographs by K. G. Ponting are exceedingly 
good and are published for the hrst time: these 
iUustrate alike the splendours of the Arctic 
r^ion and the rcstnciions which attended the 
adventurers at every step of their daring |Ourney. 

The reader is promised further chapters, which 
will anticipate the complete story, not yet avail* 
able in book form. 


JUBALAND. 

Thb Geographical Journal always serves the 
excellent purpose of keeping the reader well 
posted as to the developments in the outH>f-the* 
way corners the world. The June issoe coo* 
tains an interesting account of that portion of 
British Bast Africa which adj^ns Italy's 
African possessions. The writer, Mr. 

Elliott, gives glimpses of 
the life of the su^tribes of 
the district, whose ser¬ 
vices will be required 
when cotton - growing 
becomes the sthpie Indus¬ 
try. Of the dominant 
tribe Mr. Elliott says:— 

The true SomaU Is an ex¬ 
tremely lasy person, for hit 
dignity does not permit him 
to do manual work; he ^ne- 
rally employ* hlmtel? ki 
watching his flocks, or he 
will lie for hours under a 
shady tree, his praying-mat 
and water-bottle beside him. 
while he drones, to a sort of 
chant, songs about hU 
former fights and about the 
stock he has looted. Ihe 
manual work, meanwhile, is 
left to the women and the 
dependants. The Somali is 
a Mussulman of the Shuial 
sect and Is very religious In 
his own fashion. In appear¬ 
ance the Somali U an Arab, 
and sometimes a handsome 
Arab. Treat him with con- }ttprmlti 9 f 4 -^fet»tiati 0 n^lkt'’OeogrmpUirelJi»frm<ti."} 
fkSence and cohsideration, he 
is cheerful, intelligent, wilU 

mg to learn, and true to his code of honesty. Treat 
him harsMy or unjustly, he becomes sulky, obstiuate, 
mutinous, and dangerous. Me is an excellent scout, 
a wonderful marclw, and very proud if conMenoe 
Is shown in him. It would be fatal to the peace of 
the country If the Somali should be treated with that 
contempt which is often shown to tbe black races by 
Europeans. 
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A DEAD SEA. 

Louisb Rani> Bascom writes in Harper's of 
" The Dead Sea in the West," and the article is 
specialfy illustnited by W.ilson BarraH. The^ 
reference is to the Great Salt Ijikc of Utsh,^4 
which presents the phenomenon of varying its^ 
area to a considerable extent:— ,A 

Sometimes it is ninety miles long, sometime* enl^ 
sixty. . . . No really adequate explanation of the lake% 
vagarfes has ever been furnished, but there is a popw^ 
lar superstition that the water recedes every seveq^ 
years, and then comes rushing back at the end oQ 
three. The numbers three and seven in themselvd^ 
savour of witchcraft. While scht^rs study 
ripple marks and work out their formuls^, the lak^ 
lla year after year In the nii> smd rain, now gotdeii^ ? 
brown like the alg» on tbe rocks, now fllM wHW' 
every tint of a pamter's palette—a wonderful lorw ^ 
groimd for the mountains looming out of the lavender 
haw upon its edge, a refreshing contrast to the dingy 
wge0rush and the glare of (he snow-white shore. 


CAPTAIN scores LAST JOURNEY. 

Th& Strand is more than usually ioteresting 
tius mootb, and cootalns the record of the Expe¬ 
dition to the South Pole, omnpiled by Mr. 
Leockard Huxley from the journals of Captain 
Scott The first Instalment of the story is fuU of 
inddent, and fives the reader a dear idea of the 
actual cooditioQs which handicap tbe Arctic ex¬ 
plorer at every stage of his journey. Tbe article 
will be read by tbe many admirers of tbe work 
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AN ENGLISH DESERT. 

Tills title will soujid stnioge to the miin who 
views lingtand as an over^popututed Stale in 
which Nature lias long since lost her right of 
settlement; but tl>e Geographical younxui cun* 
tuins a description b> Alan G. Ogilvie of a real 
stretch of country where deserUlike conditions 
are presenting thunsclve^» and flie action of 
wind arid rain are aided by the hoofs of Ills 
Majesty's cavalry iwHinfs. This particular psileh 
ofdesert " is Uiviwn ihrniighout the world; but 
lei the writer explain his own lille. He aays 

It refers to the fad that we luive in England, at 
the present timo, an inland area- albeit a small on^ - 
which exhibits inniiy of the ]iheiiism*na chnrAcierisiic 


OF Reviews. 

AN OPTICAL ILLUSION ? 

Ink July number of the Windsor Magasine 
uontaios an article on The Problems of Mars," 
by H. C. 0 *Neill» in which he deals with the 
theory of canals advanced by Professor Lowell. 
I'hls theory has many opponents, chief of whom 
1$ Mr. Maunder, who maintains that the canals 
do not exist as such, but are due to a natural 
tendency of the eye to Integrate minute details. 
Id 1894 he panted out that the " cannU " were 
really the effect produced on the retina of the eye 
by numerous dark spots too small to be appre¬ 
ciated individually, and he predicted that the 
next discover) upon Mars would, in fact, be that 
of small dots—which prediction, by the way, 



view ecroee the Lott| Vetley frea L<ma HUl 


not deserts, wherever they ntay Lml This aren is ihc 
Long Valley " and xHeghU>urh(xxl hI Aldershot; if 
^Is roughly iwtwibirds of a sqiiurc milv in extent. 

The princi|Mil features uf a desert are usually 
(Regarded as, first, the lack of sulfir'ient rainfall to 
•^use Q fiermanent flow of water in the stream 
^ ooursev; and, seccmdly, the almost complete absence 
^of a vegelatinn cover. The secoml feature is usually 
AOroducod by the first—by the scarcity of medsture. 
Htn the Long Valley tlte rainfall is not below the 
•^'AVerafie for the soulh^st of England, and yet the 
^vegetation rover is absolutely wanting. Brleny, the 
cLong Valley has beconte a desert in the last few 
'decades, nut owing to any climatic change, but 
•because of the intriduction of a new and efTtcknt 
Mt of erosion, the hoofs and wheels of artillery 
* cavalry, This Aldershot desert is, then, in some 
. an artiftiT.i) desert, hut It may be ^ 
f»t to Britisli go>graphers to have some descrip- 
of lond-fbrms probably without a par^M in 
Islands. 



was quickly verihed. M. Antoniadt holds that it 
is highly probable that part of the grey markings 
of Mars are vast tracts of vegetation, while the 
others may be water areas. 

The Laurbateship. —Writing in the Treasury 
fur July on the Laureateship C:iAon Deane sug¬ 
gests the appointment of Mr. Owen Seaman lo 
the vacant post, should it be decided not to 
abolish the ofike. Mr. Seamnn, who is editor 
of Pimch. has, Canon Deane maintains, the 
requi^te qualities—immense technical skill, the 
journalistic instinct, the self-criticism which 
keeps him from bathos. Of all the poems 
written on such occasions as the death of 
Edward VII. and the Coronation of George V., 
the happiest, the most dignified, the most 
memorable were those written In Punch by Mr. 
Owen Seaman. 
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CAMILLE FLAMMARION ON THE 
CONQUEST OK THE AIK. • 

In the iirst June number ot La Hvvue is pub* 
Ijsited (he concludlD^ part of (he symposium on 
'* Aviation and (he Humnniiy of To-morrow/’ 
edited by M. Maurice WoUf and M. Henri 
Rcgnnult. 

Amon^ the contributors is M. Camille 
riammarion,* who says (hat in his aerial trips 
he has tasted the divine ctuirm of higher cun- 
lemplntion in regions enchanted by the light and 
ihc tranquil purity of the skies. There every¬ 
thing is beautiful, grand, suhliiiKi. But when 
he sees Germany creating aerial Hcets for the 
(lest ruction of cities and the massnere of 
humans; when he sees the ('onstruciore of 
ndmirabic aerial navigatiitn ajvparatus assoc!at- 


endeavour to raise the intellectual prepress of 
his country and nuike all n.'uions serve the 
general pr^ress of humaniiy hy grtidually pre¬ 
paring tiic suppTi'Hsioii of frontiers and (he 
creation of the United Stairs <if Europe. 

AMONG THE STARS. 

VV. B. Half has un inlricsilng artirle in 
ihe Ik'cr/J'r IVorJc for July on “ l)isiH>vmc» 
among the Stars.** Two greai forces are n( 
*wurk in building up I lie universe (Iravitalion 
and the pressure of radiation. Light and other 
forms of radiation exen a presMire on all 
iNidies on which they impinge. On large 
bodies this is rendered negligible by the gravita¬ 
tional effect, but on small piirlklvs it has much 
greater effect than grovit.aiion. 



ing themselves with the Krupps, the Dollingcns, In the universe two pirx^csMis arc grang on, 

and the Han-Germanists whose infamous work The larger musses are being drawn together 

as agitators scatters lirebrands of hatred In by gravitation, and (he bmall dust pariioles are 
Germany with nu other object than (he expendi- driven away from tl>e Lirge body l^y llu* liglu 

ture of ntillions for the international assassina- pressure; us they arc driven a>^'ay they come m 

1^ tlofi of brave citizens; when he has seen French contact with other dust particles and gradually 
barbarity, as barbarous as (hat of Prussia, wel- a larger moss is formed; when these larger 

come in the aeroplane a military engine and musaes come near each other the graviiationul 

make of the celestial swallow a celestial vulture, force brings them togethtrr and tlicv form wliat 
he IS obliged to admit that his sadness has sur- is known ns star dusiers ; tliese dusters Uicn 
passed even^is disgust To rec^^nlse that the gradually form slant. 

humanity of all countries first 6nds in the con- On looking at u map of the heavens we find 
quest K>( the air a new means of mutual dcstnic- that all the Large stars are in the Milky Way, 

tion is to recognise (hat we are still savages and outside are all ll)c star clusters being 

or idiots. formed in the outer space fr(»m the dust panicles 

Would it not have been more worthy of the driven there hy the radiation pressure of the 
human inteUigence to pit^t by this progress to large slurs. Surs at the same lime arc coming 
declare the neutrality of the air? What is the into colliskw, breaking up to a certain extent, 
use of those costly Hague Conferences? What and so give rise to more dust particles; thus we 
i the use of Peace CongKSsea? For the aeronaut have a complete cycle of events. 

a# for the astronomer frontiers do not exist; The article is illustrated by some very hne 

are ooly remains of barbarism. Patriotism telescope photographs, and by the courtesy of 

does not consist in f^hting one another, the proprietor of the World’s Work we are 

Patriotism means that every mdividual should enabled W print a specimen. 
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THE CASE OF CAPTAIN LORD. 

Has Justics besn Donb? 

Tub Bpisode of tbe CaUfomian aod what has 
fc^wed forms the of a aeries of articles 

io the Nautical Mafawme. which commenced io 
the April number. 

The Coli/ortiian'r position at 6.30 p.m. as irre* 
futable. She had clear water until she was 
stopped by ice at 10.ai p.m.» as shown. Because 
Lord Mersey believed that aa unidentified 
ateaoMT, styled X/' was the Titanic, be there¬ 
fore discredited the Cati/cmian'r position where 
she remained stopped all night There was, 
however, evidence in support of the accuracy of 
' this position and none to re¬ 
fute it. The petition of the 
held ice and pack ice, indi¬ 
cated by the shaded areas 
containing the names of the 
steamers reporting it, shows— 
first, that the Titanic must 
have been farther south of 
the regular track than the 
Court found (a fact sufficiently 
proved by the position of the 
wreckage); secondly, that any 
alteration of the Ceft/omian'i 
course to the south and west 
after 6.30 p.m. would not 
only have been inconsistent 
with her course for Bostotii 
but probably impossible owing 
to the ice, the extent of which 
the chart rather uader-CktU 
mates. The course taken by 
the Californian on her way to 
the scene the accident Is 
also shown. For two hours 
she was going at full speed. 

All the evidence consider^ to¬ 
gether places the steamers 
about twenty-five or twenty- 
six nautical miles apart, or 
nearly thirty land miles. 

There is, again, overwhelming evidence, from 
the Titanic and other steamers, which proves that 
the ship ** X,*' seen by the Californian, was not 
the ritonic, and that the ship *' Z,*' seen by the 
Tifamc. was not the Californian. *‘Z'*a^ 
proad)^ frMA a distance—turned slowly round 
and retired, evider^y prevented by intervening 

ke from reaching the Titanic. Californian 

was admittedly stopped. ** X steamed away. 

There are two statements in. Lord Mersey's 
report, which apparently are not in accotdaM 
p with the evidence. One statement attributes a 
knovledge of five rockets to Captain Lord at 1.10 
^ a.m., when he stid he only knew of one. The 
y other stateh^ent attributes two rockets tp X/' 


whi^ QiU, donkeyman 00 the Californian, said 
did not emanate from her, but were on the 
boriaM and very'distant. He emphatised the 
fact that be could not see " X " at tiie time that 
be saw these two rockets. They oorrespooded 
in time and direction with thoM fired by the 
Titanic, and differentiated between that ship and 
" X." ** X " was still there, but bis own ship 
had swung round. GUI seems to have been the 
only witness 00 the Californian who saw the 
Titanic's rockets. He did not report them, as 
it was not his business to do ». 

That a witness giving evidence before a Coart 
of Inquiry may have imputed to him what may 


not by direct assertim; that be may suffer injury 
in consequence and then be refused a fair trial. 
This seems to have happened to a man who 
risked his ship in rendering assistance as soon 
as be knew that assistance was required, and who 
lost his employment in consequence, and has 

been refused an inquiry i^o his conduct. 


Inubx to *'Thb Rbvibw or Rbvibwb.'*— 
Readers wishing to bind Thb Rbvibw op 
Reviews may obtain title-page and full Index of 
Volume XLVH (January-June, 1913) by scoding 
cine penny stamp to the Publisher at the office, 
Bank Buildings, Kiogsway, London, W.C. 
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WOMAN’S KINGDOM. J 

MR LLOYD GEORGE ON VOTES have wiccewivcJy alicnaied all their friends, juH 
FOR WOMEN. 

Mr. Lloyd George writes in Sash's 
tins on Votes for Wofnen aikd Organised 
Lunacy. He starts by staling, I have long 
been a convinced advocate of Woman Suffra^ 
and am. now 6rtner than ever in supportic^ 
it,** and proceeds to give the reastMis for his 
support. These reasons are excellent, and Y>o 
suffragist could cavU at what he says. 

Proceeding, he deals with militancy, or 
organised lunacy/* as he terms it; but 
though miliuocy has dene much harm to the 
cause, it rather oversteps the mark to say that 
" the main obstacle to women geuiog the vote 
is militancy artd r^hing else.** Saying, as he 
does, that '* I always try to remember that 
militancy is the work of only a very small frac¬ 
tion of the women who want the vote and ought 
lo have it/* he seems to imply, by stating how 
the sympathisers of every party have be» 
aliennted in turn, that the rest of mankind is 
not so discerning as he Is, and that they have 
been drawn away from their belief in Woman's 
Suffrage by the acts of a small minority, and 
that the influence of the non-militant suffra¬ 
gists has been powerless to keep them to their 
faith. If this were true it proves that men arc 
very petty and small-minded. 

One especially misses, too, any mention at alt 
of the non-militant organisations, with whom 
Mr. George has so often express^ himself in 
active sympathy. In tradng how the militants 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET ON i 
THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT. 1 

Lady Henry Somerset writes an article- in! 
The Constructive Quarterly on Religion in the* 
Woman's Movement. More than half thg 
article is given up to a very clear exposition' 
of the reasons which have led up to woman's^ 
fight for freedom. 

In the Middle Ages woman was actively 
recognised ns the helpmate of mao. She was 
admitted to Guilds and to the Church as man's 
equal. In the home she was the tailor, the 
schoolmistress, and the doctor, but now she hac 
lost all these things .and lo the middle of the 
last century woman was held up almost to* 
universal ridicule:— 

What wonder that woman felt she had a claim ter. 
some direction of the w^k in the outside world, aj 
wider though an Integral part of her home, Up 
world, where her children are taught, her goods ai% 
made, her sick are tended, and tfw poor whom 
formerly fed arc kept alive by the State tnitead? 

When the vote has been gmnled, whidi It 
bound to be soon, woman will have wondarittt 
poastbllities, which she can use to the etenu^ 
welfare of the world? 

The Christianity of the future rests with tte 
women of the present. To all the wiedom and piii 
denca that she brought to her work u home-mawr, 
when she ruled, guarded, trained her smaller king^. 
dom, fed, nursed, clothed, and educated, she must 
add ^fold of Intelligence and love and strength of 


Aa Amsrleaa View. 
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will. She must give more than all her other gift 
.ihe wiUmg sacrifice of herself. Turning away from 
ali.driams of })Ower, and most insidious rrf all 
ten)ptatioils, Ikt own development* falsdy so called, 
«he mviHi look, not to whnt IktscII would de« 
tire to do or lo itc, but to whut \% there waiting for 
someone to dQ. 

There are a hundred avenues of work open to 
women. Let her work in the schools| in* 
'hrmnrics and workhinisea, and, ulsivc all, in the 
priaoAS. '' Educated women niusi be willing to 
'.be trained fur the scrvk'c of prisuners and 
.'tives, if priMjn reform is lo be u reality and not 
newspaper distussioii/' 

1 Ludy Henry sf>caks ivilli aulhorily on Uiis 
flatter matUT, as she has (lone siwli great work 
.•'among the delimjuent ebs.sen in her village 
l«oiony ill Sun ry. She eonelodca 
^ Will the women of our day realise ihelr great 
I^Oppurtiiniiv. i>r will they—mIsM by false dreams of 
[;pow<r>>nii«k tlielr true voeaikKii* Some few may 
,.Vmc iMr way, but the Insilnii to Mbi'Uer and guard 
, is too firmly riMiUxi in the hrnrt of wonuin for her 
r’to swcrvi* man her path. Her children, not only 
uthose who gather in la'r hiKiH', but in the slumaof 
ijMr great cilirs nnd In the lonely districts of the 
^^mota country, will call txT bIcsKd. *i'be tick of 
'^her family, whle now iih (he earth itself, will trust 
r.io her (rumvd huiiduiid kkllful touch. She will elollw 
*lhe naked ns Mir brings (hid's gilt of faith to stArvid 
?Rilnds, and fitsl the hungry with iIm deep wisdom 
jtof the kn«»wledgc of Goeb 'J 1 ie fair linen she will 
f Weave with rare will be the restored mind and will. 
,>the roncwisi courag<\ IIk' siisairav] purpose, of those 
(who were once th<' wcak-h(*nrted, the dowmtroddeo, 
ouU*nsl> of tin.' earih. And In the place of the 
•scented bnhiw and spires w’iih which the onoc 
linade fragrant tlie procinds id Imt home, she will, 
her hotw and faith and (iKjrnge, distil from bitter> 
■MM, remorse, failure and despair, swwrness that 
l|P|si 1 l (TUike gl^ thi‘ I’ily of God. 

I . -- 

& THE MOTHER AND SOCIAL 

REFORM. 

' In the June number of the NirutU’enih Century 
;'^rt. Anna Martin concludes her lUuminaliDg 
^paper on the Mother and Social Reform. 

* The burden of the article is that "no nnlioo 
'.can with safety permit any portion of itself to 
.five under degrading conditions, lest the gan* 
:,grene spread and threaten the life of the whole. 
Until this problem of iIk st.ihis and of the 
. rights of the married woman of the people be 
honestly faced and solved, not all the proposals 
of the ICugenic Congress, nor (he efforts of 
., philaiithropisis, nor the laliours of Parliament 
fwill avail to .irrest social dcray.'* Some readers 
ill probably sny that the married women of the 
or have no keen sense of their legal and social 
isabdiiicH. Similarly, slaves acquiesced in 
.llavery, but ihi* fact did not make slavery any 
\tM a source of untold evil to the State# 


I 


For the cbildrea'a sake women wUl go hungry 
and ragged, bear with blows and insults, and 
sacrifice their moral standard and personal 
health. But it was a perverse misrepresentation 
to sny that the high infant mortality among the 
poor was due to the decay of maternal instincts. 
This charge having collapsed, the position taken 
up is that mothers are ignorant of their duties. 
The truth is that average working-class mothers 
have little to learn as to the care of babies. They 
have (heir own ways, horrifying to their middle- 
vbss critics, but the statisiics of infant mor¬ 
tality are an eloquent tribute to the skill and 
devotion of the women uf the mean streets. 
I'arliameoL increusingly assumes the right to 
interfere in the upbringing of the child, but has 
not dared to lay the burden on the fathers who 
have potitidal and olher means of self-defence. 
The low legal status of married women, as com¬ 
pared with male workers, causes much suffering 
to the individual or injury to the Slate. 'ITie 
depressed condition of the wife rind mother Is a 
cause of low wages and of the qualified success 
attending all efforts at social reform. Under 
the party system there is no Inducement for 
politicians to acquire knowledge concerning 
those who stand outside the Constitution. 


JOSEPHINE BUTLER ; CRUSADER. 

ANNAGARtiN Si'BNCua begins in tlie June num¬ 
ber of the Forum a series of articles un ** Jose¬ 
phine Dutkr and the English Crusade." This 
first article states the reasons whidh led up to the 
pas^ng of the Contagious Diseases Act of 1664. 

With regard to the question of prostitution, 
the English law has always made a distinction 
between per>111001 wrongdoing, which in a matter 
Ilf individu.il character, and public provision for 
NUL'Ii wrongdoing. Thai is u* say, there h.ave 
always been laws against tlw keeping of dis- 
(Kdcrly houses; but the individuals were never 
touched. 

The C.D. Acts were the work of the‘War 
Office and the Admiralty, who were desirous of 
introducing r^oilatioos similar to those in the 
Bast for the better protection nf the soldiers 
and sailors. The Act was hurriedly passed with 
practically no open discus^n, and the country 
at large was entirely ignorant of its true nature. 
TIjc chief objcciioa lo the Act was that by it— 

England, for the first time in its history of penology, 
introduce Inio a legally constituted court a system 
by which the personal judgiAent of a few persons 
took the place of proof of guilt before the sentence 
1^ accusAl persons. *' If he has good cause 'to 
believe,** '* if he thinks fit,** " to his satisfaction," 
—all these allusions to individual judgment as basis 
for legal punishment are of the nature of despotic 
rule by ibe caprice of persons; they are out of 
drawing with tlw modem court requirements under 
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constitutional government of “ bolding the ac^uted 
guiUleu until proved guUty,'* of havl^ due chal by 
jury or open court'procedure in Vkhich evidence by 
credible witoesece niuet be sifted and substantiated, 

and thus violated the liberty ci the subject 
orig'ifiully g'ranted in the Magoa Charta. 

h was a lung time before England woke to 
(be iniquities of the law:— 

One voice alone was li/led in protest before tbe 
Act became a law, and (hat tbe voice of Harris 
Mar till eau» (ben tuo old and too feeble to lead a 
strong opposition. 

By ibM, however, ilie nation began to understand 
tlie significance of (be Act. And to one wonian came 
a call to stir that nation to revolt. I'hat woman was 
jueephine Butler, perhaps the most unique cwnbina* 
(ion in mural reform of a lawyer's brain, a prophet's 
passion, a mystic's eunainiy of divine guidance, an 
orator's power of appeal, a poet's recoil from the 
ugliness of evil, and a n>o(hcr's Ivudenwss enlarged 
by sorrow und sympathy to enfold a world of sulTcr- 
ing and sin. When tbe now abolition movcn»cni has 
triumpfiod, when the traffic in womanhoud lias 
ccMsed, wlicn the jiermitted brothel is unknown as an 
iiistituiion, wl>cn the slavery of the prostitute is 
ended with the abolition of nun's " right of prlvi* 
kgv " to hold her ciiptive to his vicious indulgence, 
when these Insuperable obstacles to a '* white life for 
two " have been removed, mankind may at last begin 
true race culture on the basis of justice, wisdom, and 
love. And when that time comes, tbe world will 
place high in some '1 cm pic of Remembrance of the 
great and good who have achieved this miracle of 
progriws the frail figure and the sad and lovely face 
of Josepfiine Butler at the embodiment of tbe crusade 
for the better life. 


THE HARD LOT OF THE 
HOSPITAL NURSE. 

An article in a recent number of the EngUsh- 
woman deals with bospital nursing as an under* 
paid profession. 

Long hours, rigid discipline, imperfect secunty 
of tenure, and low rates of payment ore un* 
balanced by opportunities of attaining distinc* 
tion which compensate workers in other profes* 
sions. Governing bodies oS hospitals naturally 
consider the welfare of the patients first; then 
com economy and the traioiog of medical 
students; but consideratioo for tbe indispensable 
nursing staff usually presents itself as extrava* 
gance difficult to justify. Training for nurung 
may not begin till twenty-three, and a certificate 
can only obtained at twenty-seven. Tbe 
profession absorbs the wh^e energies of dw 
women who adopt it from ten to fifteen years, 
and at the end of that time leaves them to spend 
the rest of thdr Uvea in no better case than that 
of women who have never been trained for any 
profession. 


WOMEN'S SUFFRAGE IN 
CANADA. 

Writing on Canadian women and the suffrage 
in tbe Canadian Magatiue for June, Isabel 
Skelton gives some of tlie reasons why the 
Docninton still needs to be prodded into pur¬ 
posefulness." 

THS rOSITlON VVACK-KAKNSilS. 

Canadian womanhood sutlers from no de<irth 
of ability or of public spirit, but Cunadian 
women, it seems, fed fewer pu^jiive disabilities 
and bafdshipe through their l;ick of pditical 
power than their British sisters do. They are 
not crowded und forced into public und business 
life as are tlieir British sisters. For every hun¬ 
dred nudes there arc only eigliiy-eight females in 
Canada, whereas the proportions in England are 
one hundred moles to one hundred and seven 
females, llie surplus in England of 1,200,000 
females enormously increases the proportion of 
women who must be wogeniarnurs, und this fact 
goes far to eaplain the force, the intense and 
often biller keenness of (he English movement, 
and also tite comparative inertia of the Ctinadias 
women. Now, in so far as women want votes 
for tangible legislative benefits to themselves, 
after they have obtained justice in regard to 
property rights, marriage and divorce, and the 
guardianship of their children, it is for the 
women In factories, in offices, in business, etc., 
where they come into oompelition with men, that 
tbe battle Is being waged. 

WHV WOMEN WANT THE VOTS. 

In reference to the United States, the writer 
pc^ts out that tbe abolition of slavery and the 
gift of the franchise to the negroes only gave 
added weight to women's claims. "On what 
ground could a nation built on the Declaration of 
Independence grant political power to ignorant 
negroes and withhold it from educated women 
paying taxes 00 properly?" Front the 
beginniDg, sentiment and purely ixrrsunal re|^- 
soas have been obstacles in Canada. But a time 
comes when Canadian women must be alive to 
(be problems pressing on them from without 
To-day they are feeling themselves unjustly dis¬ 
criminated against by the homesieaH laws, and 

as the proportion of women in Canada who 
must be self-supporting bereases the economic 
neces^ty for p^iUcal power will grow. But 
besides wanting tbe vote to protect their own 
interests, women want it for tbe good they may 
do. To many, indeed, this is the most attractive 
reason. An additional reason for women having 
the right* to vote is that they may make mistakes 
and profit by them. 
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THE ETERNAL PROBLEM. 


HEATHEN MESSIAHS. 

In (he Conitmporary Ctor^c CormMk traces 
(he mythical origin of the olil-world heroes to 
(he inspiration ^ the B;ibyloni;m astronomers. 
The claim for a stmiHlivlne origin was a trick 
Mde use of b> some of ilw Roman Emperors, 
and perhaps is al the root of the still extant 
belief in *'tbe divine right of kings." Mr. 
Cormack analyses the legends and gives the 
(ollowing outline as the structure of the tyincal 
myth 

(a) l*he birth uf the hero is mysterious, his father 
being usually a god, and his mother a member of a 
reigning family; thus he pretends to a specious but 
Irregular title to sovereignty. 

(b) Powerful enemies assail hli childhood; in par* 
Ijcular, he is exposed on the waier in an arit or 
chest, but Is wonderfully preserved. 

(r) He is educated in obecurity, but an inborn 
divinity makes him a leader of his fellows, and leads 
lo hii recognition. 

(d) His life’s work consists in founding a dty or a 
kingdom, ur in conducting a social or a religious 
revdution. 

(s) He signalises the opening of a better age by 
* reforming xit cahmdar, an<l by suppressing historical 

records of the paet. 

(/) Hia death is mysterious and ssorificial; he 
« descends living into hwlt, which cannot detain the 
favoured visitor beyond a certain time (throe days); 
or be vanishes without tasting of death. 

^ (g) His reappearance at sonw crisis in (he national 

t fortunes is expected. 

* THE SCHOLAR AND RELIGION. 

The Church Quarterly deals very honestly 
with the problem of " Religious Teaching lo 
' Secondary Schools," and in a special article 
gives expressioo, from a strictly Church view* 
point, to the greater possibilities of Old and 
New Testament study. Due allowance is made 
for the trend of xnodern criticism, and the 
lariters do not ignore t 3 ie special responsflulity 
of the teacher. The proposals made are quite 
liberal in tendency—coos!stent, of course, with 
the due cooservation ci the body of Church 
doctrine. The writers conclude:— 

What we do feel i>eceaaary to emphasise in coo> 
t elusion is the pacaniount impurtamje of giving boys 
an Intrilrctual basis for their religious life and of 
ntaking this teaching as intelligent as the rest of the 
^ . work they do. A clever boy at school kanw a good 
ki dial about criticism and a good deal about science, or 
k any rate the results of science, and already b^ina 
to lM>ut on (he work! and (he practical workings 
^ of tuab kfetitutions as (hp Christian Chuach. It is 
us^asi to such a boy old-fashioned conventional 

m'. 


teaching which has no relation to the development 
of modern ideas, and which he instinctively feels to 
be unreal. It will make a great deal of diBercnca to 
the schoolboy, bis life and happiness, and to the 
welfare of the nation whether be grows up with a 
sound and true philosophy of Ufe, whethtf he be- 
eomes a man of religious and moral principle. In 
the present decay of parental authority the responsl* 
bility will lie mainly with the school, and if the 
schoolmaster is to be fitted for the work to be en* 
trusted to him be must be willing to take the trouble 
to obtain fur himself an intelligent knowledge of 
Ch.'stian theology and Intelligent insight Into his 
own principles of Ufe and conduct. In ariting him to 
do this we art not asking him to do anything which 
is unintelligent or uninteresting. The modern etudy 
of the theology of (he books of the Old and New 
Testaments, Church History and doctrine, ii fuU 
of freshness and interest. Even if he has not learnt 
for himself at (ha school or the University, It will 
come to him wUh the Interest of a new subject. It 
Is more necessary and n ore valuable for him to work 
at this than aema of the rather arid subjects of 
modem pedagogy. 

The Bibliography covers a wide range of 
study, aod will tw found of special value for all 
rhoae interested 10 the religious trai&ing of our 
youth. 


ATHEISM DISAPPEARING. 

In the mtd-]uoe number of La Revue M. Jean 
Fioot discourses on Atheism, which io the 
original dcfinltioo oi the term, he says, Is fast 
dying out* 

No man to^ay is an atheist as that term was 
originally understood. A man cannot exist 
without some sort of faith, a certain religiotity 
ia the wider sense of that word. Faith has 
even invaded the domain of science. The infinite 
has come into all our calculations; it fills and 
animates our visions and our hopes. Moreover, 
our Dotioci of the infinite has in every sense 
deepened and broadened. Nature presents to 
us myriads of elements. What would be the 
number of possible combinations of them? 
Infinite U the only possible r^ly. By whatever 
name we call Infinite—Jupiter, Jehovah, 

Providence, Nature, God the Father, Mystery, 
Force—some sort of faith is indispensable and 
inevitable. Thus the atheism of ocher days Is 
expiring* on the threshold of belief in the InlW 
nite. At the same time, religious fanaticism is 
disappearing, and these two facts together form 
the p^lude to that triumphal symphony of the 
human faith of to-morrow wduch will hA called 
the Infinite. Sincere faith, however, doea not 
exist without riocere doubt. The aalvatioQ of 
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re]i^U9 fftith lies id* the reciprocel tesdeodes 
which these two contradictions have to contend 
with. 

Our ideas o( immortality have greatly 
changed, and while true believers are being 
more and more affected by reason, the sceptics 
and the atheists arf being more and more influ¬ 
enced by the spiritual sides of our aerations 
and of our life. Christianity has become a 
universal and an eternal religion, because at the 
beginning it had neither dogmas or symbols. 
It was but a Divine aspiration as its founder 
was only *'a Divine initiator.*' It has realised 
the highest ideal of life, as its teaching incar¬ 
nated the greatest ideal accessible to humans. 
It was the critical spirit which desired to pierce 
what it believed to be an illusion and raised 
doubts in some nunds. Nevertheless, agnosti¬ 
cism itself, which will not affirm anything and 
which believes in nothing, admits the Unknown 
whkh presses so heavily on our destinies. 
Atheism becomes more and more negative. The 
believer and the professed atheist, each in his 
way, is tendng towards justice and happiness. 


RELIGIOUS DANCING. 


In The Qu^st for July Dr. Donald T. Ma: 
gives an account of a three-thousand mile preadi- 
ing tour among the Gaelic-speaking churches of 
the Dominion, which he undertook in rdya at the 
request of the Colonial Cornmittee of the General 
Assembly of the Scottish Church. Reeching 
Prince Edward's Island, *Dr. Masson casne in 
touch with the Macdonaldites:— 


A peculiar body of pious Ga^ic speakers, whose 
character, customs, and worship were largely a 
natural development of their lonely, holal^ life. 
" Cleared " fr^ their native glens in the Scottish 
Highlands nearly a century ago, and ** settled "in 
that lonely island of the great sea, which was long 
almost entirely cut ofl from the outside world, and 
is still ail winter girdled with a sea of ice, they 
were left to themselves, neglected, almost forgotten 
by Church and kindred In the old Homeland. Left 
thus to themselves, the native, inborn religion of 
these exiled, i^ous, Gaeilc>speakrng Highlanders 
developed itself and expre s sed jtself on lines which, 
however peculiar, were not unnatural. In their 
public worship they had dancing. I saw it. It did 
not in the least scandalise me. It would have taken 
but little more to draw me, and quite naturally, 
into the stream. 

The men sat at one side of the church: the women 
at the other, with an open space between. While 
preaching to them in their beloved native tongue I 
could not help obeervlng the rinng of a quiet, subtle, 
silent stir airxmg the people—like a gentle, soundless 
wind among the corn. It quietly, very quietly, 
almost reverently, developed Into the religious dance. 
A woman was iht first to show, In features and la 


some slight bodily movements, quiet symptoms of; 
deep emotion, which soon became contagious. Her 
facial muscles became rigid; her head was thrown 
back; her bonnet hung down behind ha neck, pro. 
vented from falling off by the ribbon knotted undo;* 
her chin. Others on the women's side of the church 
became similarly affected; and the n>cn soon 
f^lowed. One after another some dozen# of both 
sexes got out into the open intervening space, and 
they danced; they danced in wriemn. rapt, absorb¬ 
ing quietude. They danced not with each other. 
Tlmgh never joslUng, they scented not to eee each 
other. They were absorbed; unconscious to the 
world, they ** danced before the Lord." The move¬ 
ment seenM to begin in a sort of catalop^—«ri 
ecstatic trance. It worked itself off in tlie religious 
dance. 


SCIENCE AND MYSTICISM. 


To the June Issue of the AtlanHc Monthly 
Havelock Ellis contributes an extremely clever ; 
and thoughtful paper, lo the course of which he J 
says that, when we deer away all the accuinu* . 
laled superstitioet, the uoretsoeed prepotces- ^ 
dona on either side, and so reach Arm growf, W 
not only 1$ there do opposition between scsenee^ 
and mysticism, but in their essence and at the J 
outset they are essentially related. The seem- 
ing divorce between them Is due to n false and.j 
uf^alanced development on either side. If not 
both sides. 


When all deduction has been made of the 


:v*« 


mental and emotional confu^ons which hurt 




obscured man's vi^on, we cannot fail to coTk*/ril 


dude, it seems to him, that science and myati-!^ 
cism are far nearer to each other than some would 
have us believe. At the beginning of human;"; 
culture, far from being opposed, they may even i 
be said to be Identical. From time to time, In ^ 
later ages, brilliant examples have appeared 
men who have possessed Iwth instincts in a high 
degree and have even fused the two together 
while among the humble in spirit and the lowly 
lo intellect it is probable that in all ages inQumer^* 
able men have by instinct harmonl^ their 
gk>n with their Intelligence. But as the a 
lated experiences of civilisation have bee 
served and handed on from genera'tlon to g 
tion, the free and vital play of the instincts hi 
been largely paralysed. On each side foasiU 
traditions have accumulated so thickly, the 

ments of dead metaphysics have been wrapped 
closely around every manifestation, alike of 
religious Instinct and the sdentiflc Instinct, 
not many persons can succeed In revealing 
of these Instincts In its naked beauty, and ytrf'T{ 
few In thus revealing both instincts. Hence a 
perpetual antagonHm. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


THE OPERATIC PROBLEM. 

COMPAKsn with other Important centres, the 
operatic history of London has been fitful and 
singular, writes Mr. D. C. Parker in the June 
number of ihc Afn^tcol Ttmer. Do the public 
understand opersi sufficiently to justify the belief 
that nn cpeni-lHuise would he reasonably full? 
To gfct the full value out of n continuous series 
of performances, one must learn to ^ to the 
theatre for cducniion, lo rc^ft^ard it as a temple of 
art, lltat is why foreign Oovernments and 
municipalities pay such large sums for opera. 
It is said that in this country people go to the 
theatre for relaxation. So long as the public 
regard the theatre ns a place to spend a leisure 
hour, (he idea of a permanent opera*bouse in 
London Is ridiculous. The chief value of a fixed 
home for opera is that it means an extension of 
the repertory. Appreciation of composers 
depends very largely upon appreciation of their 
predecessors and successors. How much 

E ater would he our Interest in Wagner if we 
w Gluck, Meyerbeer, and Weber thoroughly I 
It Is a regrettable thing to have to confine our* 
selves to the music which the dictates of fashion 
mdke possible. 


; JOHN BULL, COMPOSER. 

In the palmy days of the Shakespearean era 
; most of our musicians were mainly choral 
(writers, hut John RuU and one or two others 
' were almost wholly composers of instrument.il 
^ music, points *>ut Mr. H. O. Anderson in the 
Times for June. 

J John Bull's exi.ant cimnd works arc only nine 
Vin number. For<y*four of his instrumental pieces 
V tre pre«rvcd in the FiixWllljam Virginal Book, 
^•even m *' Parthenia/’ and others in Cosyn’s 
^ Virginal Book. Bull, who came of a Somerset- 
.4hire family, was born in 156a. He was edii- 
^etted in Queen Elieabeth^s Chapel, in 1582 he 
^ became organist c 4 Hereford Cathedral, In 1585 
; he was admitted a member of the Chapel Royal', 
and afterwards became organist of the Chapel. 
.^When, in *596. he was appointed, on Queen 
I'EIiaabeth's nomination, first Gresham Professor 
of Music, a special dispensation permitted him 
• to give his lectures in English, as he was not a 
^ l-atin scholar. Soine m^'stcry clings about his 
^ later life. He left this country and went to Brus* 
ids as an organist, l^ater, be became organist at 
f Antwerp Cathedral, and died and was buried in. 
Antwerp in i6a8. He was acknowledged as 

atmwg players on the organ and 
Miafpiichord in his day, and as a composer he 
ftoeoupied,^ very high position. 


‘A NEW MUSICAL ERA IN 
CANADA. 

In the Canaduin Magaaint for June Mr. J. D. 
Logan has an article on Musical Tendencies in 
Canada. 

A new era, nppareotly, is about to begin in 
the mudcal fife of Canada. During the past 
year both the masses and the classes seem to 
have been perturbed by a sort of awakened 
musical conscience. In Toronto oratorio is 
practically dead and other choral species are in a 
moribund condition. When Dr. F. H. Torring- 
ton resigned in 1912 from the conductorship of 
(he Festival Chorus, not only did It mean the 
retiring of a mighty warrior, but the demise of 
the soul of a long^est.ihlished and influential 
musical organisation. Modern taste and modem 
conditions demand the perfcrmance of more 
diversified choral formSj those which afford the 
listener refined nuances in tone-colour, emotion, 
oommunion with pure bcauly, and from Dr. 
A. S. Vc^ and the Mendelssohn Choir choral 
music In the finer forms will probably be brought 
to perfection. Meanwhile some of the great 
American symphony orchestras have visited the 
Dominion, and on the side of instrunx'ntnl music 
the past season was very surressfiil and is 
auspicious of the future. In chamber music, 
too. the past season w.as a successful one. 
Opera, however, seems to have been rather n 
failure (ban otherwise. Next ye.ar, It Is antici¬ 
pated. will be a year supreme in the history of 
orchestral music in Canada, and will hov'c a 
marked effect on the musical taste and.culture 
of the country. 


OUR “MELANCHOLY’' HYMNAL 

WarriNo under the above title in the June 
number of the English Review, Professor 
W. H. D. Rouse criticises a number of hymns 
.and says it were better to sing no hymns at all 
tb.m to sing trash. 

Hie hymns we sing are all so well meant and 
so badly expressed, he explains; so pious and so 
ridiculous, sentimentai when they should be 
impassioned, grovelling Instead of penitent, in* 
coherent when they ought to be simple. Great 
poets are not irreligious; their glory it is to see 
a aoul of goodness in things evil; and is not this 
the essence of religion? Vet our hymns are not 
written by poets. As an example of a good 
hymn, Pr^ess^ Rouse cites Isaac Watts's O 
God, dur help in ages past,*' and among others 
which fulfil the requirement of unity, simply and 
consistently expressed, are, "All people that 
on earth do dwell/' A^in as evening's ehadow 




falls/’ and **Yt htAy angds brig^ht/* As an 
example of incoberencc, the hymn beginning 
** LoM of power, Lord of might *’ is Quoted. 
Many hymns are simply sermonettes in dis^jse. 
The maudlin sentiment and the insioceriiy of 
some hymns arc appalling. A further cha^e 
against them is that nvxicrn hymns cannot be 
sung. In conclusion. Professor Rouse pleads 
for a thorouff) sifting of our hymns. From the 
poets we can get enough hymns of good quality 
to meet all necessities. Milton, Kerr, Cowper, 
Tennyson, Whittier, LMigfellow, Isaac Watts, 
and the versions of the Psalms might be drawn 
upon, and the old poets should be searched, for 
there are several others besides Campion and 
Herrick who might enrich a hymn-book with 
gems not yet seen in such a setting. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
BRUSSELS. 

Mr. Patrick AaBRCROMnn contributes to the 
Architeciufol Rewtw for June an article on 
Eighteenth Century Architecture in Brussels. 

The architecture of that period In Brussels, he 
shows, IB sharply divided into two principal 
groups—the buildings in the Grand Place dating 
from the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
and the Place Royale and buildings surrounding 
the Parc dating from the last quarter of tlw 
same century. These two g^ups, he adds, 
Ulusmte the opposite points of view from which 
the revival of classical architecture has always 
been approached, the earlier endeavouring to 
modify it with local characteristics and ir^ivi- 
dual conceits, and the later, academic and 
baroque, purging away anything that interferes 
with a universal cosn'.opoUtanism. In 1695 
Brussels was bombarded by the Mardchal de 
ViUeroi, and In three days the city was practi¬ 
cally a heap of ruins, the Hdtel de Ville escaping 
complete destruction as it were by a mirack. 
The result was on extraordinary outburst of 
rebuilding zeal at the beginning of the next cen¬ 
tury, and within fifteen years the Grand Place 
was practically reconstructed. 

The writer also gives an account of Guimard's 
fine work in connection with the remodelling of 
the Place Royale, which led on to the treatment 
of the Parc and its surrounding streets. Con? 
temporary with Guimard’s woHc on the plateau 
is the Place des Martyrs in the Lower Town, 
with Memorial and Statue of Liberty by Geefs. 


Coettohium has become as much a Pacifist as 
a Modernist organ, and makes a speciality of 
extracts from the works of great thinkers and 
writers condemning the sjurit of fniliurism and 
all its evil products. 


WHY GREAT ART LANGUISHES; 

In an article on National .Art and the Royej 
Academy which Mr Frederick Kockell has cofl< 
tributed to the June number of the 
hfcniMy, the writer tells us why great ayj 
languishes in these days. 

That the Royal Acarlrmy fails to fulfil It) 
mission is obvious to ihe most casual observsf 
of this year's show, he says. Save for aome 
half-dozen pictures, there is no hint of the 
tragedy of life, no tlK>uglu for the toilers, nq 
presentation of the seamy side of poverty. With 
the exception of a very few pictures, the show 
presents life as a place ** where it is always 
afternoon **—that Is 10 say, the life displayed fa 
one of ease and opulence. Why are laliour had 
danger, the sad and the sorrowful, the mean and 
the sordid, b.anned from Us walls? The answer 
is: artists look at Nature and life through rose* 
clouted glasses, because they ,afc paid to keep 
up the Illusion (hat it is a roso-coloured world; 
1^a( is why art has degcnrrulcd into merq 
pandering aher preitiness. Wen- our artiali 
to go down among the workers and give pio^ 
torial effect to the life they saw there, they 
would find plenty of sropc for their desire 
escape from mere prettiness. As it is, art Id 
not democratic; it exists mainly to please (MB 
rich. There can he no great .ir( without ilf 
eerily, and (here ran be no sinrcrily in met 
pandering to ihr rich. Wc shall have great 1 
in the times to when life has assui 

juster proport'ions, when democracy has 
into its own. 

. j 





POETRY THE PUBLIC WANTS. 

^ , 

WRrriNG in the Book Monihly for June, dtt 
the Public and Poetry, Mr. Gilbert Thomas 
dares there is not enough to go round of th^ 
Muse people want. 

What is wrong with .so many of our 
to-day, he says, is that rhey make poetry 
escape from life, instead of a reflection and^ 
interpretation of life. They make poetry a 
to dull their sen.ses to the stern realities of 
instead of a food to strengthen them to 
those realities. Mr. Thomas mainiains t 
a large public hungry for poetry 




Thera U nothing wrong with the public, 
that it is starved. All We want la more poetry' 
by poets who have fared life and lived it. 
evaded it; who are more intent upon voidnf-' 
hopes and fears and aipkatlons of their age 
upon describing their own symptoms or admit 
their own artistic pose; and who ire more mcer 
with simplicity and sincerity of expression than 
experiments in rhyme and rhythm. ii 



POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 


The holiday maker will be sure to aMreciate 
the f 4 easin^ lines of Stephen Southwotd in the 
KngHsk RevUw. The poem is entitled 
" Dreams of Childhood/' from which we quote 
a few verses 

I lay in the meadow one summer day, 

Hot frmn the «un, and tired of play; 

And t watched thr. blue of the sky overhead. 

As I stretched my lej^s on my grassy bed. 


I saw through the shoots of the waving grass 
. A heM-mouse peep ere ho tried to pats; 

Then he looked at me with his wee, brf^t ey««, 
. And spoke^f listened without surprise. 

I 

: " Come with me where the corn amid 
< My fleet from the owl and hawk is hid; 

S ' where the swaying corn, when the wind U high, 
Makes for my babes a lullaby. 

f 

I rose Co follow my tiny guide. 

And wedee . < . there was no one at my side; 
z The v«>lce that had brought mv dream to pass 
Was the wind as It whispered through the grass. 


; Mr. John Diinkwuter^ in his poem In the cur- 
Imnt number of Poetry and the Dramo, entitled 
The Builder/’ sounds a vigorous and modem 
^te. We quote the following extract:— 

! * . . And in all f see 

mmon daily usage is renewed 
primal and ecstatic mystery 
aos bidden into many-hued 
era of form, life in the void create, 
nonstrous silent’O mndc nrticulate. 

fvst word of God upon the deep, 
le first pulse of life along the day, 
marvellous than these new walls that sweep 
ard, these lines that discipline the clay, 
lamps swung in the wind that send their light 
/an men climbing ladders in the night. 
>we1-iap but sings anew for men 
aptiire of quickening water and continent, 
onared line but witnesses again 
: transfigured into lineament. 

t Bengali poet, Rabindranath Tagore, con- 
pMMs to excite an increasing interest, and 
pbyce P. Seymour pays the ft^lowing tribute lo 
M Modern Ravievs (CaicuCta) 

P^ien comes a king, the cannonade boems forth 
IgadiMonal greeting—along the flattering shores 
pe gaudy straining ranks declare their joy 
^ counterfeit of joy; men's hearts are big 
Mth pride of the glittering vision, until all— 
Bwhss, banners, gaears, empty pageantry, 
hf* swallowed by the nlgbt. the king us passed! 

mkt when the Poet comes, the patient shores 
■Ufnmin thdr wonted peace. Only the tun 
IhflatleHngieiweept the broad plains of the dtp 


Pot brighter canopy, and loving minds 
Enfold him with old comradeship; while ever 
The silent prooesaions of the day and night 
Lay down precious gifts and psst to peace. 
Methlnks when comes the Poet the sooglesi plains 
Are trembling with his nearness and the hills 
Wave banners of delight while epic waters 
Murmur a new content and rise to claim 
Him as their lyric v^ce, and future time 
In envy of the present frets for birth. 

And from the desert sllenoe of great towns. 

Pram out the hunger of the choking plains, 

Upon lone heights where white souls grope for peace. 
From far dim shores of unborn centuries, 

Wherever spin! ycarneth unto tight. 

Or dumb lips crave an utterance divine. 

In greeting and in yearning eager arms 
Reach out to him. Behold the king has comet 

). C. Chadsnek contributes A Song of 
Earth *' to The Quest, its prose phrasing and 
sentiment alike suggest the influeoce oi Whit¬ 
man. We extract the argument and appeal 

I have beard men say that scent is scent, and a 
little shadow passing fvgotten across the nostrils 1 
i have heard man say that sound Is sound, and a 
Utile heeling upon the ear-drums I 
f have heard men say that sight U eight, and a 
little flash of lightning striking upon the eye-balls f 
So they say, my hMrtl So thay amyl 
We know that scent is an unbreakable cord, 
drawing us to the graves of the Dead! 

We know that sound is a full-voiced bell, ringing 
us to the cradles of the Unborn I 
We know that sight is a flaming torch, beaconing 
us along tbs path with the Living! 

Oh 1 Heart of my heart! I am tired of song! 
Come over the furrows of the new-turned earth, for 
there Is work to be done. And the sky Is growing 
deep and blue and star-shot with the night! 

Life of my Soul I Cornel 

The foBowlng slight but charming little 
poem, ** The Rebellious Vine/' by Mr. H. 
Munro. b worth quoting from the June number 
of Poetry and the Drama:— 

One day, the vine 

That ctomb on God's own house, 

Cried, *' 1 will not gfov," 

And, ** T wifi not grow/* 

And, *' I wtS nor grow,** 

And, *' I win not grow,** 

So God leaned out his bead, 

And aid; 

** You need aoc.** Then the vine 

Fluttered its leaves, and cried to all the winds: 

Ob, have I not permission from the Lord? 

And may \ not begio to cease to grow? ** 

But thit wise God had pondered on the vine 
Before he made it 

And, all the while it li^oured not to grow, , 
It grew; It grew; 

And alt the time God knew. 
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A MA}OR MINOR DRAMATIST. 

TMBfts U A refre^Q^ criticism of ihe 
dmaack craftsmanship of Mr. Bernard Shaw 
In the July Fortnightly Rrvirv. Mr. Shaw, 
says the author, Mr. P. P. Howe, is not so 
much a dramatist as a writer with a philosophy 
and a trick of the stage, who has employed the 
one to expound the other. The keynote of Mr. 
Shaw’s plays is his > violence; he is full of an 
intellectual IndignatioQ 

The theatre of Mr. Shaw ia a theatre out of which 
the devil of romance was cast and Into which the 
seven devitt of romance have entered. That U why 
It is such an amusing theatre. ** The artist's work 
is to show us owselvea as we really are." says 
Tanner, but Mr. Shaw’s theatre does not show us 
ourselves as we really are; it is quite free from 
" sawdid reeyellities." It shows us a world of Mr. 
Shaw's own wit^ Inventloo. in which love and 
budncai and religion and even polttjcs are violently 
amuling. Sex in the Shavian theatre becomes a 
dud, budnesi becomes a glorious power over reality, 
religion an ecstacy, pelltici an arena In whkh Tom 
Broadbent It baited. 

Mr. Howe thinks, however, that this love of 
violence, although it is the keynote of the best 
things in Mr. Shaw’s art, is responsible also 
for the poorest He concludes: — 

It U not possible to end without thankfuloest for 
the Intellectuai vivacity Mr. Shaw has brought to 
the theatre, but It It possible to remain perfectly 
conscious that he has not profoundly affected the 
theatre, because, speaking generally, he has not 
profoundly mastered it. ft la for this reason, if our 


examination has been accqraie. That Mr. Shaw 
mains, and perhaps we may now say that he ia Hkaly 
to remain, merely the most nearly major among the 
minor English dramatists. 

THE LASTQUESTION. 

In the July number of the Pall Mall Magasifu 
there is n biting salirc on modern life; not less 
biting because it is cast in extravaganza form. 
The author, Mr. C. H. Bovill, imagines the dis» 
covery of Truth nt the bottom of a well, over 
which the officti of the Morning Marconigrom, 
a halfpenny newspaper owned by Lord Help- 
house, has been built She speaks English 
b.idly, because it Is so long since she was last in 
England; and she is not a welcome visitor. After 
being ejected in succession from the offices of 
the Marconigram and the Central Criminal 
Court, she is engaged by the managing director 
of the PaUoUthium, who is always on tlie Icx^ 
out for novelties. When the act-drop rises It 
reveals a bare stage backed by dark velvet cuiv 
tains; the curtains part and a woman—quite 
naked—appears. At first she is greeted with 
cries of "Oh," and " Where’s the Censor?*' 
But Truth stands motionless, entirely unmoved. 
Then an awful silence comes over the audience; 
all feel that they are in the presence of some 
uncanny mystery which they nre afraid to peo^ 
trate. Truth t^ls them that if there is anything 
they desire to hear, let them ask. Question after 
question is asked, and answered; but the answer 
to the last question is dramatic and disastrous. 


WIT AND HUMOUR. 


Ma. S. L. Bbnsusan, writing In the PaU Mall 
Magaaint for July, on the Midsummer Fair in 
his village, tells the following good story 

I remember how, in the year when fireworks were 
first introduced here, old Widow Parrott left the 
Fair in anger after demanding her eatrance>money 
from the d^gyman, on the ground that such ao 
exhllHtion was not Christian and that she was. The 
reverend gentleman, feeling rather distressed, paid 
the ecMrance-fce ha had not received, and the old 
Christian lady stood In the middle of the road and 
watched the rest of (he display from there, with 
clear conscience and replenished purse. 

The following stories are taken from the 
Windsor Magaaino for July 

When I was starting in business," says Sir 
Thomas Upton, " I was very poor, and needed 
every penny I could earn to enlarge my little ^si« 
nesa. I had a lad of fourteen u assUtant. One 
Monday morning the boy came in with a very mourn¬ 
ful expression. I asked him what the trouble was, 
and he said: 

" ' 1 have no clothea fit to wear to church, tk. 


I can't get a new suit, because my father Is dead, 
and I have to help my mother pay the rent.' 

" I thought it over, and finally took enough money 
from my hird-eamed savings to buy the lad a goon, 
warm suit of clothea, with which 1^ was delisted. 

'* The next day be did not come to work, nor the 
next; and when three days had gone by, and I had 
heard nothing from him, ( went to his home to find 
out what had become of him. 

" ' Well, you ace. sir,' said the mother of the boy, 

' Robert kx^s so respectable in hia new suit, thana 
to you. sir, that we thought he had better look 
around town and see if he couldn’t get a better 
job.’” 

A celebrated Irish counsel, as remarkable for hli 
brogue as for his hon mots; being retained against 
a young officer, opened the case In the f^lowing 
manner: " My lord, I am counsel for the Crown, 
and I am first to acquaint your lordship that thbr 
soldier—" 

" Stop, sir I " said the military hero. " I srould 
have you know, sir, I am an officer." 

" Oh, sir. I beg your pardon! ’* said the counsel 
very dryly. " To speak morq correctly, this officer, 
who Is no soldier 1 " 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED 




The following short notices supplement the cridcitms of special contrihutiont arranged 
under the preceding section, Leading Articles in the Reviews" 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

A STUDY of the list of contents of this peHodi> 
cal monih by month is a safer guide to (he 
currents of thought nnd a surer in^x to world 
happenings than the kaleidoscopic confusloo 
the daily papers. 

Earl Cromer is accorded the place of honour 
with his wc]l«rr>n side red opinions on " Ihe 
Capitulations in Egypt the writer say'll— 

There Is one, nnd only one, method by which the 
evils of die existing system can be made to dii^appear. 
The Rrhish GoverniTicnt should request the other 
Powers of Rur<ipe to vest In them the legislative 
power which each now cxercisra separately. Slmuh 
Mnneously wirh thin request, a legislative Chamber 
should be created in Egypt for enacting law* to 
which Europeans will he nnicniibk. 

Dr. Georges Chalterton*Hil! writes on "The 
Re-awakening of France/' which in a large 
mc.'vsure he attributes lo (he patriotism of " the 
young intellectuals." There is every sign that 
this patriotism will assume the usual provoca* 
live features of jingoism. There is, however, 
one permanent check— i.e., the growing dis< 
satisfaction of labour with militarism, but for 
everything that spells working-class solidarity 
Dr. Chntterton-Hill has the most profound con- 
lempl,. and as for the permam*nce of a Catholic 
revival or of any bone6ts arising therefrom one 
Is pcrmitled to have doubts 1 

May we suggest (hat one of a Duke's pre¬ 
rogatives is an austere brevity of which alas! 
His Grace the Duke of Bedford refuses to avail 
himself, for his paper on " How to Restore 
Military Efficiency " is both king and dreary. 
The Duke has made a close study at first hand 
of military problems, and this experience has 
induced n too great attention to detail; as an 
army reformer his task should be (o as.sure the 
general lines of his policy, which are quite sound 
and eminently rea.sonable. 

As a practical corollary to the Duke's effort 
wc must commend Mr. Malden's suggestions on 
" The Greater Agriculture," which, io brief, 
are concerned with (he nation's food reserves in 
time of war or siege. The writer indicates that 
we Khoutd do welt to cultivate an appetite for 
horse-flesh and more potatoes. Mr. Malden 
emphasises the importance of increasing our 
supplies of alcohol (potato-spirit) ns a substi¬ 
tute for petrof, and urges the establishment of 
,ihe lieet-root Industry in this country. To 
•^rurv the objects of Mr. Malden's corteem 
would^lie well worth many millions. 


The Hon. and Rev, Canon Lyttelton pleads 
for a greater unity between those impressed with 
the essentials of " Eugenics, Ethics, and 
Religion. *' 

An article on "The Nationalities of Ulster 
and Wales," by Sir Roper Lethbridge, will be 
read with interest, but the scientist will grieve 
that ethnology should be prostituted to pditical 
purposes. 

" Old Italian Villas and their Lesson," is a 
most delightful contribution among a number of 
papers which cover the widest possible interest 
and maintain the truly catholic spirit which 
always characterises the Nineleenth Century, 

THE BLUE REVIEW. 

Thb Blue Revieu> for July fulhla the promise 
of its first number. It contains a very poetic 
article by Yone Noguchi on the statue of the 
Daihutsu at Kamakura. The statue was 
created by a thousand people whose religious 
longing and hope were fulfilled m this Dalbutsu. 

U became a great art when the storm and tidal 
waves destroyed the Temple and washed the statue 
in 1355 and again in 1526. ond left U without ever 
since, with the rustling trees behind, the light and 
winds crawling up and down, against whose un- 
decidcdnecs Its eternal silence would be doubly for¬ 
cible. Is it not that our human souls often grow 
beautiful under the baptism of misfortune and grief? 
So Nature, once unkind to the statue, proves to be 
a blessing to-day: it looms with fnr greater divinity 
out nf the rain, wind, lights of sun and moon, whose 
subtle contribution it fully acknowledges. 

Mr. Gilbert Cnnnan, writing on the Theatre 
in " Chronicles of the Month," unexpectedly 
and piqunntly brings Ihe names of Masefield and 
M.arie Lloyd together. He holds that Masefield 
Could gain considerably in the technique of the 
theatre by a critical examination of Miss Marie 
Uoyd’s work. 

Mr. J. M. Murray uses Mr. Arnold Bennett's 
recent articles Jo the Enghsk Setiiew on (he 
essentials of a great novel as the text for his 
own considerations on the novel. He complains 
—who does not?—of the enormous quandty 
of worse than indifferent novels which are 
yearly written and published and praised. He 
sums up his oooclustoos as follows:— 

The great novelist of the future will be like the 
great novelist of the past, a superior spirit ereaUng 
superior spirits, striving after perfeccion of form so. 
long as it is compatible with absolute spiritual tnidi, 
and achieving his supreme creation In the history 
of a lov^pastion. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Okb of Che objects of Poetry and the Drama i$ 
to dispel the illusion that poetry is unpopular, 
and this effort sitould prove successful if we 
may jud^^e by the June number. Two of the 
poems given ve quoted elsewhere. The critical 
studies and reviews are on the whole admirable, 
notably an appreciation of the Flemish poet 
Emile Verhacren, by M. T. H. Sadler, and a 
very happy article by Mr. Rupert Brooke on 
John Donne, the poet who knew better than 
any of the great English poets the humnA 
heart/’ There is room and a welcome for a 
quarterly review run on these lines, but those 
who are responsible for it must beware lest they 
becon>e too superior. We do not think It is 
either good criticism or good sense to lump 
together Tennyson, Lewis Morris, and Kipling 
as bud popular poets because they study what 
Che public likes instead of forcing it to like what 
they may choose to give it. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


SiONBY Low Is always re.adable, but his plea 
for Constructive Imperialism " ignores a lot 
of history, and suggests that we should reverse 
the conditions under which our colonies have 
been allowed to develop. We are of opinion 
chat loose sentimenc even Is a greater security 
than the attempt to draw up hard*and*fast lines 
of a policy which would probably need endless 
amendment and cause continuous friction 
between the Mother Country and the Dominions 
overseas. 

Our sympathies are extended to Mr. Howard 
Grit ten. who has felt moved to address an open 
.letter " To the Leaders of the Unionist Party/* 
Given judgment and any political convictions, a 
programme could be outlined in an hour; with* 
out these, forty years in the wilderness is not 
too long a term of punishment for the blind 
leaders of those who do not particularly care to 
see things as they are. 

We are pleased to leave politics, and share 
with Mr. Henry dc Vere Stacpoole his delight 
in contemplating anew the ever-green Frag> 
meats of Villon.*’ Here is a hero to whom the 
novelists have done scant justice; may we 
expect a more sympathetic treatment of this 
pnnee of vagat^nds from Mr. Stacpoole’s 
pen? 

Horace B. Samuel gives the reader a clear 
insight into the character of Stendhal: The 
Compleat Intellectual,'* or, as some might pre¬ 
fer, " the seusilive sensualist.*' 

The Editor continues his masterly survey of 
"Realistic Drama," and, dealing with the 
newer developments of the drama, baa maoy 


pertinent things to say. In a word, " The attH'; 
tude of the world has ch.'inged, the altitude, io 
especial, towards moral problems and social 
questions." 

5. R. Littlewood contrlbiitox a clever analysis 
of " Intellect and the Actor," in which he is 
moved to the ctxiclusion that there are severe 
limits set beyond which e\xn the cininencs of* 
"the profession ** cannot go. 


THE BRITISH REVIEW. 


Captain Wiiitb leads off with a comparison 
between the O.irde Mobile of the Third Republic 
and our own Territori.ils, and takes occasion to ' 
pay a wcll-dcscrved tribute to the character of 
the men who have volunteered for the defence 
of the kingdom. 

*' The Conversion of the Celt '* gives Shaw 
Leslie an opportunity of presenting the 
superiority of our Irish compatriots in the repon 
of religious practice; the article is illumined by 
glimpses of wit which tempered the austerity of . 
the saints who were '* Irishmen too." 

R. L. Gales sets out "The Nonconformist 
Claim " end regards Cowper-Templc teach- ^ 
ing as a deoial of the rights of Anglicans. 
Fanny Mon.'ihan outlines the c:mses of difference ; 
between " Catholicism In England and Ireland." ^ 
There is n slight suggestion of Kusso-photNA ^ 
in David Hannay's contribution, " Where is tbe^,^ 
North-West Frontier? " The writer warns us S 
that " Afghans nre just Afghans, and bare rock ' 
is bore rock. From that country and that people ] 
we can hope for no effective help." i 

Captain Fridiric Wallenberg, of the Swedish 
Royal Guard, is complimentary enough to sug* >. 
gest that London and nor Purls is to-doy " The .i 
Present Centre of Gravity." j 

" The Girl and the Faun " is a longish poem 
from the pen of Eden Phillpotls, and is less , 
sombre than some of his prose. 

The serial by Philip Gibb.«, "A Master ol'^ 
Life," is advancing in dramatic interest with/) 
each issue. ^ 

We should like to see a little more passloo.>j 
and a little less philosophy In the Editorii 
" Obiter Dicta.’' 


Ths O. S. Revitw.—The most individual of ttM^ 
magaaxnes; appealing to all men and women wh*^ 
prefer r ing order to rivios, s^ek some guide and 
in Ultra veil ing (he tanglcments of our pn 
political and social disorder. It is the organ oi 
recently formed Organisation Society, ar^.cenl 
features not to be found In any other review, 
charts are (be moat notable expression of 
•oeiety's work, and poems by Marshall Bnieai^ 
Williams and James Grun are animated by um 
breadth of vision.' (ii. net; Buckjnghm'l 

Street. London, W.C.) ' I 
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THE ENGLISH REVIEW. 

This month's issue renders full service to 
readers «ho desire to ex^ore a freer w^d than 
that inhabited by those dull fcAk who will only 
babble of politics and social sores. Poetry does 
not claim so many pages, but the selection Is 
pleasing. We are grateful to Henry Newbolt 
tor his balanced rec<^nition of the man who 
was once the poet John Milton sheer pre* 
judice has attempted to award the palm to the 
inexperienced youth, only to deny the mature 
qualities of one who held his own when passions 
ran riot and all things were in the meiting^pot 
of change. Mr. Newbolt avoids this error and 
his picture is the more compete. 

Arnold Bennett continues his tantalising dis* 
quisUion on "The Story-teller's Craft." The 
present chapter is devoted to the art of 

Writing ^ays." Mr. Bennett is at bis 
best when he shows that " A play is a collabora¬ 
tion of creative faculties which are not only 
those of the author, the stage director and the 
actors—the aucBence itself is unconsciously 
part of the collaboration." 

Professor Rdmond writes on " The Sexual 
Correlations of Poetic Genius," and, after 
minute biological reasoning and a wide 
analytical survey of the passionate expression 
of mister-poets, concludes with a sweeping 
assertioA which wilt not please the advocates of 
woman*! equality with man. 

Other articles of interest are by E. S. P. 
Haynes on ** Lord Gorell and Divorce Law 
Reform " and "The Art of M. Louis GlUot," 
by A. Stodart Walker. " Tag Politics " con¬ 
tains a sane simile by which the Editor con¬ 
trives to suggest the real harm inflicted on the 
Government by the Marconi "affair." The 
question of marriage is discussed in a well- 
panted article, "Women and Morality," by a 
Mother. _ . 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Wc are glad to find that the usual features of 
this topical monthly are permitted once more to 
appear through the chinks of the Marconi 
which has of late beclouded its pages. Readers 
who desire " all the 'orrible details " may regale 
themselves on " Macaroni," as the Editor of the 
British Reviev> facetiously puts it; but we hope 
the majority will be better pleased with " A 
Sportsman's Visit to Bulgaria," by Merxie, and 
the severely practical discourse on "Railway 
Rates," Harold Russell. Professor Stephen 
Leacock gives a Canadian's view of the Spate's 
. action In throwing out the Naval Bill. The 
Duke of Northumberland's article oo " The 
L.G.B. and Housing'* makes excellent reading 
for the critical. • 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

l^His Review maintains a high level ctf Interest 
in aQ matters of concern to the ordinary man 
and woman. "The Ethics <d Armed Resist¬ 
ance," by H. Douglas Gregory, is a very fair 
analysis of the Ulster question. 

" A Woricing Woman’s Views oo Modern 
Education," by Priscilla E. Moulder, is a clear 
intimaiion that we have a l«ig way to go bef<Ke 
the woi^ of educatkaonlists produces any real 
benefit to the community. 

H. Hargreaves enters an energetic protest 
against the support given by the Press to 
sporting matters, and is evidently of opinion 
that " we want less cricket" and a greyer 
attention to ordinary pursuits and recreations 
of life. 

Mr. Morgan's campaign receives a recruit in 
the person of Richard S. Makower, who writes 
on " The Universities and Trade." 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Ik the July issue Sir WlUiant Collins discusses 
the findings of recent CommiHions appointed to 
deal with " The University of London." What 
would really happen if London became interested 
in her Untversicy? Unfortunately that poesi- 
biUty is remote, and the subject Is one that falls 
to excite anyone; perhaps some enterprising 
newspaper proprietor may patronise the scheme, 
and its success will then be assured. 

" The Record of Ulster in Irish Patriotism," 
by C. H. Oldham, is a generous attempt to say 
the nicest things possible under awkward cir¬ 
cumstances, and we earnestly hope that the 
stem and unbending Belf.ist man will relax when 
he reads:— 

In the pages of Ulster’s past theie are events, 
personaUlie^. achievements, and sacrifices which 
appeal with such potency to the emotion of all Irish¬ 
men that it is intolerable and impossible for us to 
think of an Irish nation w ithout Ulster. The Irish 
nation is as a garment woven from the top through¬ 
out, and no man must proceed to the f^ilion of 
that seamless robe upon any specious pretext what¬ 
ever. 

The many friends of Canon Barnett will 
appreciate Mr. Howard Whitehouse’s tribute. 

J. M. Hone ^ves some particulars of " Count 
Arthur of Goblneau; Race Mystic," whose in¬ 
fluence was acknowledged by no less personali¬ 
ties than Nieiasche, Wagner, and other pro¬ 
found thinkers. 

T. H. S. Escott gives the reader a glimpse of 
Alfred Austin’s early journalistic days, and the 
usual features make up a very interesting 
number. __ 

Tm Summer Pktion Number of The Century 
is a notable production; the iUuatratioai are 
exceptionally good. 




The Reviews Reviewed. 
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OCCULT AND THEOSOPHICAL 
MAGAZINES. 

The OcciUt Review for Jun« ooaujos ao id* 
tercbting •riicle by W. J. ColviUe, eotitkd 
“ What cao w« know of the Unseen Universe? 

** Everythin^/' he says, '* is oonceaJed from 
man until he discovers it, and discovery is 
accomplished only by dint of persevering indus¬ 
try/* Shaking of the triviaJity of much that 
purports to come from the spirit sf^eres. he 
maintains that aJihough many eminent authors, 
amoeg them Professor Hyslop, assert that the 
'* so-called triviality of many communications 
adds to their evidential value,’* there is a wish 
to go beyond these rudiments. What is wanted is 
a new kind of priesthood, com|»sed d fearless, 
unmuzried sensitives. This Ministry, he says, 
will not come from the ranks of fettered 
organisations, but will make its ap^arance often 
suddenly and startlingly, and It will accompany 
its teachings with coovincing evidences of its 
genuioeoess. Elliot O'Donnell writes on 
Haunted Churches, and cites the quaint case of 
an old lady in poke bonnet and violet petticoat, 
who, having been buried with only one shoe, 
haunted Ratherby Church until the other shoe 
was found and restored to her. 

The Intomational Psychic OaattU for June 
contains an article on " Wireless Telegraphy 
Betweeo the Two Worlds,” given by W. T. 
Stead through the hand of Mrs. Annie Bright. 
Though probably the article has gathered, and 
lost, in transitiwi many will no doubt be inter¬ 
ested to read it. Mr. C. W. Child ooolributcs a 
paper on ” The Right Hand of W. T. Stead, 
of which be gives an impression taken in 1901. 
”Tai^ the hand as a wb^e,” he says, "it 
denotes a life full of difficulties, but a courage 
that failed to realise the power of forces which 
were arrayed against him.” 

” The Watch-Tower” of the Theosophist is 
full of the unrest and trouble at Benares and the 
disastrous outcome of handing over the Central 
Hindu College to the Hindu University. 
Janet P. McGovern contributes a paper on 
'’Discrimination,” in which she pleads for the 
big outlook in life wluch enables one to lose 
sight of the petty. Elliot O'Donnell, writing 
on ” Elemental Clocks,” quotes a letter from a 
Miss Emma Beal, in which she tells of the 

terrible experiences she had, together with her 
mother and two servants, with an elemental 
grandfather clock which stood in the hall of a 
house which they rented furnished at Bruges. 
The most interesting pwnt is that the owner of 
the house denies having any grandfather clock 
at all. W. D. S. Biwn writes 00 ” Motion,” 
and Henry Sort\ contributes a paper on ” Dutch 
Sinology.” * 


Both the Intetnaiicnal Theosophicdi Path and 
the InUmationdU Chronicle contain articles on 
Theosophy and Inletuational Peace; the 
Chronicle has a ” Symposium on Peace,” co^ 
tributed by the various delegates from the Raja 
Yoga College to the Peace Congress held at 
Visingso, June a^nd to aqih. In the Path 
H. T. Edge starts a series of papers on ” A 
Study of * The Secret Doclrinc.' ” .Another 
paper describes the Poetry and Symbolism of 
Indian Basketry and includes many interesting 
photographs. 


McCLURE'S MAGAZINE. 

McClure's Magacinc for July contnina two 
interesting articles on widely different subjects. 
Mr. G. K.Turner contributes n snne and valuable 
study of ” The Underworld of New York,” pay¬ 
ing a high tribute to the police administration 
of General Bingham and his efforts to stamp 
out the nest of criminals which haunted the 
Bowery dtstricr. The Bingham administration, 
composed of educated and intelligent men, 
brought modem organisation and system to the 
suppression of crime, nod in so doing touebed- 
a problem far deeper than the police could ga 
They reached the system of the schools of the 
underworld, the source from which came uft 
the constant stream of criminals which was dis¬ 
charged upon the city. Mr. Turner’s, conclu¬ 
sion is that although the Underworld was suc¬ 
cessful in breaking the Bingham administra¬ 
tion, the puUic conscience has at bst been 
aroused. So k>og as the police were in alliance 
with the criminal classes there was little hope of. 
reformation; but the public are now demanding 
a higher ty^ of man, and the day is \ti sight 
when the New York police system wilt cease to 
be .1 byeword and reproach. - 

Of very real interest, loo, is the story of 
“The Dayton Flood,’' by Mrs. Jennie Parsons, 
one of two women, rix men and two children 
who for three days and nights were marooned 
in a room on the second story of a brick bouse,' 
and were the involuntary witnesses of tha| 
awful disaster. The very rimplicity aod unvai^ 
oished directness of Mrs. Parsons's story briiif 
home with extraordinary force the horror of lu^ 

experience. 



The moat readable article in De TiidspUgA,'^ 
that on Prince William V., the last Stadhout 
of Holland. When it was known that ! 
mother was to give birth to a child, fi 
prayers were offered In the churches that it 
be a boy. His birth was hailed with the greatC* 
joy; he was the Heaven-sent heir. Yet forty 
seven years afterwards (In 179$) he had to leavi 
Holhmd because the French were conquering it 



THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 

La Revue. 

One of the cunlribulors to the symposium oo 
Aviatioa and l-iuinaalty of To-morrow io the 
first June number of Iji Hevue is M. C. A. Lai* 
santj un exaniiuur at the Polytechnic School. He 
says every advance io the domain of sdeoce or io 
the applications of science serves the adviince of 
humanity. The two June numbers give part 
of an article entilicd Place aux Femmes (** 
M. Antoioc Bonnefoy, the writer, contends that 
women, having ac(|uired the right to be edu* 
cated, tlie right to work Is a necessary con5c* 
quence. In France women are entployed io t»ie 
public services, but ilntre should be many more 
posts open to them. They contribute to the 
public funds, as men do, and at least a (air pro* 
portion of the posls in the public services should 
be available fo them. 

The Kevue oes Duux Mokues. 

The June numbers of the de^ Deux 

Mondes publish further chapters of M. Emile 
Ollivier’s voluminous history of the War of idyo. 
In them M. OUivier deals with Bazaine as Com* 
manderon-Chief of the Army of the Rhine and 
his difficulties and endesivours to clear up certain 
^nts. At tiie time Bazainc was made Com¬ 
ma nder*iii*Chief, the Emperor, who conferred on 
him the title, rem:uned the supreme head of the 
army, so that Bazaine was still a subordinate. 
Bazaine was not aware that the Emperor meant 
to take his departure; he considered himself the 
'Emperor's lieutenant. Kventually, when the 
Cn^eror departed, the Marshal wrote to his wife 
^bow much he regretted the Emperor's decision 
^and how he thought the responsibilify would be 
a too much for him. Both at Forhach and Rezon- 
' Wile, M. OUivier considers Bnzaine's conduct 
' was irrcproacbuble, yet it is insinuated that 
' Bazaine was inspired by personal considerations. 

TKB CORfttSPONOAKT. 

In the Correspondoni of June loth M. Adolphe 
Hardy has an article on tlie Electoral Question 
and the recent political strike in Belgium. One 
• thing the strike rcveaJed-^umely, the growing 
strength and the growing Influence of the Chris¬ 
tian syndicates, 'fhanks to them, there was no 
■strike in two provinces, and practically none 
in five others. Another pdnt is that the socialist 
movement in Belgium is very much divided On 
tW one sick'the camp of the Parliamentarians, 
and on the other that of the Syndicalists, with 

* ^dndervelde st their head. The Parliamea- 
n$ were up|iosed to n general strike, and 
ted it to the utmost; but the more powerful 
Ifcaiists compelled them to yield. At any 
, unity ipust be preserved. Both pa/ties 
also igrevl as to resumptioo of work; but 
writer does not think their unity win last 


long. Meanwhile a Royal Commission has 
been appointed to study the whole electoral 
question. M. Andr^ Ch^radame writes in the 
same review on the Turkish finances and the pay¬ 
ment of a war indemnity, from ihe point of view 
of the Allies. 

The Revue du Paris. 

The political article In the mid*June number 
of the kevue de Paris deals witli the question of 
Mongolia. M. Armand Kergant, the writer, 
shows that, apart from her own territory, China 
is still effectively sovereign oi Inner Mongolia 
and a part of Turkestan. As to Russia's atti¬ 
tude, he says the solution imposed by Russian 
ambiliofi on the weakness of China may have 
great cooscquencea. Such dismemberment of the 
enormous Empire creates a precedent which 
will not contril^te to mainttun peace in the Far 
East. In another article on llic Grand Prix de 
Uttirature of the French Academy, M. Ernest 
Lavisse writes on M. Romaic Kolland, tl^e winner 
of the prize, and his novel, " Jean Christopbe." 
Up to the present the Academy has remained 
indifferent to M. KoUand and his work. M. 
Lavisse says that untiring sympathy is the great 
virtue of all the work of M. Rolland; it is rich 
in ideas, thoughts, and sentiments; it is benefi¬ 
cent because it is full of love, hates hatred, and 
imperiously bespeaks hope. 

Other Reviews. 

Writing io the first June number of Questions 
Piplomatiques on the Crisis in the East, Com¬ 
mander de Thomasson says that if the Ambassa¬ 
dors' Conference in L<»don had desired to 
piokwg indefimidy the crisis, it could not have 
done anything better than to draw up the treaty 
of peace as it did. The terms of Its six articles 
show the Great Powers, not as mediators, but 
as arbitrators, and the Allies and the lurks are 
asked to permit Europe to settle everything, even 
financial questions. If Turkey has expressed a 
willingness to accept the decision of Europe, the 
Balkan Powers never showed such passivity. 
M. Thomasson hopes the Turkish Government 
w*ill be able to accomplish the necessary trans¬ 
formation of the Ottoman Empire. But if it 
proves unable to do so, it would be well for 
Eun^, and especially France, to agree oo a 
definite line of conducL 

The French Dqiuty, M. Albert M^tJn, explains 
in the Grande Revue of June loth the new 
amendments proposed by M. L 4 un Bourgeois to 
the French Workmen's Pension Act. 

In the Revue Gindrale (Brussels) the Comte 
de Lichtervelde writes on the Strike in Belgium 
of Ust April. He shows that its object was a 
pui^y political one, and that it was methodically 
prtpartd for a long time io advance. But he 
thinks the strike as a means of govenimccLt 

wmilri Iw thnn • 
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The Review Reviewed. 



THE GERMAN REVIEWS. 

For thirty>9evea ytars Dr. Paul Lindau wis 
editor of Nord und Siid. Then, b January, 
1912, Professor Ludwig Stein became editor. 
Henceforward Nord und 5 ud was 10 be 
a rallying^ground for all who recognise co¬ 
operation io the making of wor)d*bi$tory as the 
import of their life. Professor Stein charac- 
terises the Kaiser as the Raiser of civili&aiioD, 
for in every important question of civUlsatkjn 
the many-sided Kaiser has personally intervened. 

In the June number of the Preussiseke Jahr- 
hitcher Dr. Paul Rohrbach has an article on 
Germany’s Foreign and Colonial Policy. Speak- 
bg uf the relations between Germany and Kng- 
land and Germany's need of colonies, be points 
out diree possible methods open to Germany— 
war against England to acquire her colonies; 
the conquest of the cast and south of South 
America; or u union of the countries making up 
the German Empire with the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, after which the rvew union should 
extend its power over the Dalkans and Asia 
Minor to the Persian Gulf. 

Several articles in ihu June Deutsche Revue 
are anonymous. In one, on Austria-Hungary 
and Russia, the writer, an Austrian politician, 
.explains how the face of Europe has changed 
and bow Turkey's Christian neighbours arc now 
beginning to set their bouse in order. Austria 
and Russia have always been protagonists with 
regard to the Balkan Peninsula. In their 
Eastern policy the Hapsburgs and ibeRomarK>ffs 
have pursued different aims. At the beginning 
the attitude of Austria towards Turkey was a 
defensive one; she had to protect herself against 
the attacks of the Turkish hordes. But when 
Turkey assumed the offensive, Austria could 
*wish for no more peaceful nei^bour. In what¬ 
ever way things are finally arranged, tbe elu¬ 
tion of the Balkan Question will be the breaking 
of a cloud which has often darkened the friendly 
relations between Austria and Russia. Perhaps, 
also, tbe mutual distrust of the two countries 
will be put an end to. 

Where lies the danger to the peace of 
Europe? This is tbe subject of another anony¬ 
mous article in the same review. The diplomacy 
of the Great Powers to-day has in view the 
maintenance of peace. All the Powers, includ¬ 
ing Austria, desire peace. In no European 
Power is there an interest big enough to pro¬ 
voke a war. Thus the work of European dipk^ 
macy In the last years is not so bad as the 
critics want to make out. The real incitement, 
however, comes through the Press. There are 
only very few papers above this sort of thing. 
Further, there are the peace-disturbing elements 
who speculate on n war. 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

The opening article in fVagen des Tijds, 
*'Our Patrimony in Danger,'* constitutes an 
attack on the Church Coaliibn Party. It would 
seem from the statements made that whenever 
the Coalition takes part in a movement—edu¬ 
cation, the political status of women, or what 
not—the result is likely to be deinniental to the 
national good. It does not necessarily follow 
that this is the general opinion. l*hc se<x)ad 
•contribution concerns the History of the Nether¬ 
lands in the Middle Ages, and the writer 
remarks that the Dutch cannot look back with 
pride on a glorious past as can the Germans, 
the French, and even the people of Flanders and 
Brabant. Efforts have been made from time to 
time to collect and publish ancient records, and 
in 190a tbe Government took t)ie matter in hand, 
so that the people of Holland may learn more of 
the history of what is now their united country, 
but which at one time was u series of provincial 
stales, such as Gelderlnnd and Friesland. Small 
Holdings also claim the reader's attention, and 
some details arc given of the law relating 
thereto. A mnn must be 25 years old, and 
under 50, in order to have a piece of land; he 
must pay onc-tenth of the cost, and the total 
cost must not exceed a sum equivalent to about 0 
;^*2oo. AmMtg other things, it is set forth as a 
fact that too long a day's work on the land is 
not good for the soil and ten<U lo dwarf its 
capabilities. 

Elsevier has an interesting article on the 
'‘Black Art,*' otherwise mezzotint engraving; 
the process is described and the pictures show 
(be tools, a half-finished plate, the same plate 
quite finished, and various portraits. Ludwig 
von Siegen, b^n in 1609, was the inventor, and 
one of his first works was a portrait of the 
mother of his patron, ihe Landgrave of Hesse. 

He met our Prince .Rupert in Brussels, in¬ 
structed him in the art, dnd thus obtained Its 
introduction into England. 

Dealing with tbe “ Origin of Tragedy," a con¬ 
tributor to De Cids ssiys the word *' tragedy " 
really means "a song of the goaX/’ and it is 
surmised that a goat was given as a prize to the 
one who best sung or recited some poem, this ; 
performance being known as a tragedy. Another 
version is that the singers or reciters were 
dressed as goats. Performances of this kind >1 
were connected in many instances with religious '■! 
festivals. In TlubeC and Mongolia travellers 
have witnessed such festivals, and have seen 
singers dressed in strange garb, with horns. ^ 
Another article refers to the condition of Suri¬ 
nam, where foreign capital will probably be In¬ 
vested, and the fruit pi^uced will be forwarded 
to " banana<ating England or elsewhere. 
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THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 

The most notable feature of the Nuov^ Aniv’ 
iQfia is a aeries of articles on the recently 
deceased poet, Arturo Graf, in which he is 
studied as poet, as professor, as critic and bis* 
torian, and as mao. For many years pr^essor 
of Italian literature at the University of Turin, 
Graf exercised a notable influence over the 
youth of Italy, and his critical writings have 
been held in higli esteem. It is, however, as 
poet that his name wUI live. Discussing the 
place of sport in physical education, C. Montii 
condemns both football and bicyde racing as 
pernicious, and commends swimming, boating, 
boxing and fencing. Incidentally he notr^h that 
hiotbull is of Florentine origin, and was inir^ 
duced from Italy into England. 

Under the title Prom Nationalism to 
Pacifism " the Cathdlc deputy, Filippo Meda, 
points out in the Raaegna NaaionaU that one 
of the results of the ltalo*Turkish war has been 
the rapid development of the spirit of National* 
ism in ltaly« It is quite possible that the next 
Parliament will see a Nationalist group. Signor 
Meda regrets, however, that, in spite of the 
idealism that it professes, Nationalism in prac* 
lice always means the gloriflcation of war, and 
consequently is in oAtagonism to all paciflsi 
aspiratioos. In Italy, too, Nationalism, in his 
opinion, professes to ha antHclerical. He, how. 
ever, assumes somewhat too much when he 
asserts that England is on the point of intn^ 
during compulsory military service. 

The Rassegm Coniemporanea also has much 
to sny on the subject from the pen the 
ex*priest, Romolo Murri. He professes to agree 
in principle with Nationalist aspirations towards 
u more virile, more idealistic Italy, but in its 
actual form regards it rather as an exageration 
and a peril, the work of a few aristocratic young 
men. His main quarrel with the movement, 
however, seems to be that the new parly, at Us 
recent congress, declined to adopt an anti* 
clerical priicy. “ Keryx,'* wTitingon '* Austria 
at the Cross-roads,** sums up the relations 
between the members of Ihc Triple. Alliance as 

nervous,** .ind declares the real reason to be 
Germany. Austria's attitude is never more than 
diplom.'iticiilly correct towards Italy, while her 
real friendship and intimacy are reserved for 
Germany, whose interests she serves even 
before her own. Moreover, the Trentino 
remains ns no open sore between the two 
nations. 

The Vita JnUmazionate declares that the 
most significant event of the moment is the 
Anglo-Gernuin rappr^Khtment and the agreement 
arrived at concerning (he Baghdad railway. It 
also halls Sir Edward Grey as the noblest figure 
iti the modem political world. • 


THE SPANISH MAGAZINES. 

Bspa^ il/odemo a writer on Spanish Art 
contrives to poke fun sUly at foreign viskofs 
(presumably Uermao) who pass expert opiaiom 
on the works of painters whose names they 
mispronounce—such as " Velasquesk *’ and 
**Goyask.’* One cannot prx^rly appreciate a 
painting unless one understands the surround* 
ings of the scene it represents. For instance, 
bow could a 'I'urner be appreciated in (say) Venice 
by those who know only Venice? The Prado 
Museum contains the finest coUection in Spain. 
Another contribution deals with the old Lom« 
bards, architects and sculptors, whose works, or 
the remnants thereof, are still to be seen in 
Seville. The Garini were notable»the name was 
afterwards altered to Gaggini. According to 
another writer, the pacifists are making good 
progress with the oocfification of International 
Law among the Republics of South America. 
The extension of rmlways w'ill strengthen Latin 
America against (oreign aggression; Argentina, 
for instance, is in course of addiqg aa,ooo miles 
to her network of lines. 

The jury system in Spain comes in for severe 
condemnation at the hands of many Spaniards, 
hut a writer in Nuetiro Tiempo asserts that It is 
sot the fault ^ the system, but of the restricted 
method of carrying it out. It is of recent origin, 
and is not properly worked. Many intelligent 
persons avoid the duty, while others do not 
a^^iear to be able to secure a seat in the jury-box, 
however much they try. The juries are too 
lenient; accused persons, whom the evidence 
condemns quite clearly, are acquitted, and 
appeals are frequent. Ptfhaps the jurymen are 
intimidated. Party politics, as we learn from 
another contribution, are in a very sad way, and 
Spain will go to the bad if something drastic is 
not done. We hear that complaint in other 
countries. Why, asks another writer, has 
nothing been doot to put into effect the recom¬ 
mendation of the Commisrion, issued four years 
ago, that Spain should make her own armoured 
ships and big guns? Why give that work to 
foreign firms? No benefit whatever can accrue 
to Spain therefrom ! 

Ciudad de Diet contains a coatinuatjon of the 
essay on Juvenile Delinquents,*' in which 
further causes are enumerated. The kx>seniof 
of family ties is a prolific cause; the emlgrotKMi 
of the father, who may return or send for his 
family later, has much to answer for^; while 
industrial competition and the congregation of 
large numbers in towns are also includH among 
the chief causes. There is an entertaining 
article on ** Musical Instruments and Chamb^ 
Music of the t6th Century,with some facts 
about the too of Philip II. 



THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


JOHN BRIGHT : THE PEOPLE’S TRIBUNE.' 



I N telling the story of such a book as this War, though sometimes sport to the rich, is 

there is no need to linger on the character always death to the poor/’ and our nntionni 

of thfK man therein deleted. Conservative glories at that time were paid for by taxation 

and Liberal, Radical and Nationalist alike agree that raised to slarvation prices iic:ir 1 y everything 
in their opinion of the single*mindedness, im* men required. 

peccable honesty, and unimpeachable courage The son of a Quaker cotton*spinner, who had 


of this nob te 
Friend. The word 
‘ Quaker’* John 
Bright disliked, 
aa founded on u 
basic untruth. 

The book itself 
is of untold value 
because, beyond 
the history of a 
life largely ideal, 
we have the plain 
precise opinions 
of John Bright 
upon matters of 
vital interest, the 
same in substance 
now as in his own 
day, for even 
when the ques¬ 
tions are unlike, 
or presented from 
a different point 
of view, because 
c i r c u m stances 
have altered, the 
principles i n • 
votved are tlw 
same. There fu re 

a John Bright 
Catechism would 
probably make a 
good Guide lo 
Knowledge for 
jhe cidsens of 
this generation, 
and could well be 
compiled from 
Mr. Trevelyan 
Life of his father's friend. 

John Bright was bom in 1811, with Thacke¬ 
ray, Darwin, Raikes, Mark Lemon, and others 
who have influenced our world. The first steam¬ 
ship had not yet crossed the Atlantic and Eng¬ 
land was at war with France and America, in 
Spain and India. As Mr. Trevelyan says: 


JOHN BREGHT. 

This portrsit. by Duval, iboirg )^a Biiabl in lha UoAker coal and 
collar wbicti fao wore in (ha first jpeart at bu politieaJ life. 


married a woman 
of excellent 
Datum! capacity 
and qualities 
bead and heart 
rarely excelled. 
J^n BHght was 
the second of 
eleven children. 
He was educated 
at various 
Friends' schools, 
and at the age of 
fifteen came 
home, and was, 
employed in his 
father's business. 
Here he was 
entering a society 
democratic In its 
atmosphere, for 
Jacob Bright was 
not only the em* 
ployer, he was 
the father of his- 
people and their 
confidant in all 
their troubles. 
When John had 
been in h is 
father's factory 
about ten years; 
he spent a holiday - 
on the Mediter*.. 
ranean, and hiS' 
letters home - 
show bis keen j 
0 b ser vation.; 
On his return Bright became more active^ 
than ever as a local politician, and, through* 
hJs father's interest in public education; 
he came io coiUact with Cobden. Any 
statement that Bright ever opposed laws 
to protect children is untrue, says Mr. 
Trevelyan. 


• Tki Li/t 6f y«aft Brlfki. Q. H. TuvaLYsa'. (CooKabl*. iSt. ml.) 




OTHER MtN, OTHER MBA8UREE. 

In the eighteenth century the Whig aristocrats 
thought of themselves ns the leading citizens in 
';i free country. In the farmhouses master and 
men ale together^ worked t<^ether, and hnd the 
same interests. Moreover, such industries 
ns weaving, etc., were carried on by the 
])cople in their own homes. The coming of 
machinery altered all that. People crowded 
into towns, the population rapidly increased, 
and England, from being a corn-exporting 
country, needed to import wheat. Then Parlia¬ 
ment passed ihe Corn Law of 1815, prohibiting 
rhe importation of foreign wheat until its price 
WM 80s. per quarter (average now 37s. j^er 
quarter). Gread became an impossible luxury 
for agricultural labourers, who earned but 6s. 
n week. Tliey and their families starved on 
t>otatoes and turnips, and the hovels in which 
they* dwelt were noisome beyond belief. 

Chartism, the claim that the working man 
should have a vote, was born of these conditions, 
and in 183R this was the petition presented to 
Parliament 

Wc. your petitioners, dwell in a land whose 
merchants are noted for their enterprise, whose 
manufacturers are very skilful, and whose workmen 
Are proverbial for their Industry. The land itself Is 
(Soodly. the soil rich, and the temperature wholesome. 
It is abundantly furnished with maUeiala of com¬ 
merce and trade: It has numerous and convenient 
harbours: In facility of internal communication k 
exceeds all others. ... 

Yet we are bowed dow*n under a load of taxes; our 
traders arc trembllnc on the verpe of bankruptcy; 
our workmen are starvinc: capital brings no profit 
and labour no rcmuncrntlon ; the home of the artificer 
la desolate and the warehouae of the pawnbroker is 
hjll; the workhouse is crowded. . . . 

Heaven has dealt graciously by the people: but the 
' foolUhneas of our ruVrs has made the goodness of 
God of none effect. 

Neither Cobden nor Bright were amongst the 
seven men who founded the An (I-Coro Law 
Association of 1838, but shortly after the name 
of John Bright was added to the committee, his 
father gave a donation of* £$o, and the son 
started his public agitation. He had been 
married about two years when there came upOQ 
him the calamity oi the death of a wife who 
was tlie light and sunshine of his house, and 
in his trouble Cobden came to him. He poured 
out words of balm and comfort, and then he 
looked up, and said : There are thousands of 
houses in England at this moment where wives, 
nv>thers, and children are dying of hunger. 
Now,** he added, “ when the first paroxysm of 
your grief is pa.^i 1 would advise you to come 
wilh me and we will ne\'cr rest till the Com 
Law is repealed. ” 


Bright accepted Cobden’& invitation, and that 
was the beginning of his political career; of a 
life which, in or out of Parliament, was thence¬ 
forward devoted to the causes he t^lieved to be 
noble, and to the service of those who suffered. 

THE CRIMEAN WAR. 

His work for the repeal of llie Corn Laws and 
the exlcnsion of the franchise is well known, 
but his vain protest against the Crimean War is 
not so familiar. In one onslaught on the 
fiovemment he said 

Some honourable gentlemen talk as if Russia were 
a power which you could take to Bow Street and 
bind over before some stipendiary magistrate to keep 
the peace for six months. Russia Is a great Power, 
as England is. and In treating with hv you muRt 
cnnild^ that the Russian Government has to consult 
its own dignity, its own interests, and public opinion, 
just SR much at least as t 1 >e Government of ihls 
country. 

And to his wife he wrote 

1 read through the report of the Sebastopol Com- 
mhiec. ft is a melancholy n.irrativc, atvd should 
condemn every member of (he Government of I..ord 
Aberde en to perpetual exclusion from offire. There 
Is one fact stated, that in the month of November 
(1S54). in the hospital at Scutari. there were 3,000 
patients cuffering from wounds and disease, and that 
m that whole monih only six shirM »err niajhedf 
Can anyone conceive the horrors which are included 
in this fearful statement? 

His speech in February, >853, when he 
pleaded for a cessation of hostilities, has often 
been quoted:— 

T do not suppose, he said, that your troops are (0 
be beaten in octual conflict with the foe or that they 
wilt be driven into the sea; but 1 am certain that 
many homes In England in which time now exists a 
food hope *hat the distant one may return—many 
such hows may be rendered desolate when the next 
m.'iil shall arrive. The Angel of Death has been 
abroad throughout the l.'md; vou m.iv almost hear 
the beating of bis wings. There U no one, as when 
the 6rst-bo^ were slain of old, to sprinkle with blood 
the two skSe-posts of cnir doors, that he may spate 
and pass on; he takes his victims from the raatle of 
the nnhie, the mansion of tlic wealthy, and the 
cottage of the poor and lowly, and H is on behalf of 
all th^ clas.Res (hat 1 make solemn appeal. 

But his appeal was in vain. Palmerston 
would not yield, though Russia had conceded 
three out of the four disputed points and was 
ready to discuss the fourth. 

HOME RULE. 

John Bright was against Horne Rule in 1872. 
but that does not necessarily mean that he would 
have opposed it now. His reasons for objecting 
were that ** two Legislative Assemblies in the 
United Kingdom would, in my opinion, be an 
intolerable mischief/’ because they would lead 



to s^aration. Moreover^ ha cooaidered that 
that which obtained in the Colonies was no 
^ide. as "the Canadian Confederation is even 
now showing symptoms of breaking down." 
His alternative was an Irish Committee for Irish 
Bills In the House of Commons. 

womak's suffrage. 

He was not as decided as usual in his opinion 
on Woman’s Suffrsige. He wrote in id58: '* I 
know no v.'ilid argument against it indeed, 
his arguments for the franchise were as valid fo; 
the working woman ns for the working man. 


objected, and in 1876 recorded his vote against 
woman suffrage. 

W*hDk-hearted was his appreciation at the 
settlement of the Alabama dispute with the 
United States. In 1873 he wrote 

My Dfua Lord GhANviua.—. . . The great 
virtue of the Treaty, beyond ll>e settlement of a 
dangerous dispute, is tl>e exhibition ;tfid adoption by 
two great nations of a |vinrip1e of fairness and 
reason in its settlement, and, as we may trust. In the 
adjustment of any future question (Iu4 may arise 
herwiyn t 1 >cni. I helies'e if ihc English CemTament 
had shown the same wine and just disposition in 



FROM TH8 "ANTI-CORN LAW CIRCULAR," JULY J3, 1839. 

A enrtooB drAwn hy Thaclteray. A Ri»Man aort a Me. hriiudni; com for (be tUrviftg Foglisb. arv rc|>nl9ed by the 

mymidoes of (be laodJord S|A(e jvtlieeipaa. aoci beadle. 


But he hnd his fears, as in the case of H^ne 
Rule, and though in 1867 he voted for the 
inclusion of women, in 1871 he wrote to Miss 
Sturge:— 

] do -not think the bestowa! of the suffrage on 
women will be of any advantage to them, and I fear 
at present, and perhaps always, it will tend to 
strengthen the party which hitherto has opposed 
every good measure passed during the thirty yws in 
which I have taken part in political affairB. I think 
it would odd to the ^wer of pncstcrafi in every part 
of the three kingdoms. 

Thus, unlike his usual modes of thought, It 
was as. a Liberal and a Noocoaformist he 


times past, almost all wars with European powers; 
since the days of William III. might have been 
avoided. 

THE " CAVE OF ADUU.AM. " 

In dif^ng into John Bright’s story the " Cave'j 
of Adullnm " speech must not be forgotten. 
occurred during a debate on the Reform Bill,' 
1866. Mr. Trevelyan's account of it is delect*:^ 
able. Two Liberals, the quarrelsome Hora* ‘ 
man and the fiery Lowe, were dissentient. John 
Bright, in the course of hU speech, said 
The right hon. ges>tlefflan (Mr. Horaman) la the 
first of the new party who Hal expressed his great 
grief, who has retired into what may be called his 








poJiticti C«ve of Mutlun, And he 1 u» called about 
him everyone that wai In dlitreis and ev er yone that 
wae discojuemed. . . . When a party it formed 
of two men so amiable, so disenet, as the two right 
hon. gentlemen, we may hope to see for the first time 
1 a Parliament a party perwtiy harmonious and die* 
tiifgujshcd by mutual and unbroken trust. But 
(here Is one difficulty which it is impoa^ble to 
remove. This party of two reminds me of the Scotch 
Teirier, which*was eo covered with hair that you 
eouM not tell which was the head and which was 
the tail of it. 

Among the jokes which Mr. Trevelyan records 
is one which occurred in a reference to the 
Bradlaugh difficulty. Mr. Bright had said: ** It 
is not Bmdlaugh's atheism which they hale, but 
bis unconsdoua Christianity,*' and this anecdote 
is given in a footnote:— 

Bradlaugh had hU admirers even among dd ladies. 
One ci Owm came to the Hou.ae to aee him, and 
asked fer ** the Member for Northampton.*' She 
was promptly introduced to Bradlaugh's eolleague in 
the representation of that cky, Mr. Labouchere. 
" Are you Mr. BradUugh? ’* she eagerly asked. 
" Noi ma'am,** was the reply, " IVn the Chfisti 4 n 
Member for Northampton 1 ** 

JOHN BSiCHt'S nmRBMBNT. 

John Bright was the first Noncooformist to 
become a Cabinet Minister, sod his retirement 


was as charactenstic as his efitir. When the 
question of the occupation of arose, and 

he "heard that our* fleet had bombarded 
Almcandria, he resigned. " I think," he wrote 
to Mr. Gladstone on July lath, i88s, " in 
reviewing the doctrines connected with our 
foreign policy, which 1 have preached and 
defended during forty years of my public life, 
you will not be surprised at the decision 1 am 
now compelled to take. I cannot accept any 
share ci the responsibility for the acts oi war 
which have taken place at Alexandria." 

Neariy seven years later he passed quietly to 
his rest at One Ash, the bouse in which be had 
lived for fifty years. 

His biognpher would seem to share his 
strong conviction that poUlical decisions should 
be matters of moral ri^t or wrong. In this we 
know that Mr. W. T. Stead concurred, and our 
readers will agree with us in regretting that his 
band cannot pen for ua comments upon a noble 
life written by a sympathetic recorder. 

There are a number of interesting ponrsita 
and several effective cartoons Included in the 
book. By the courtesy of Messrs. Constable we 
are enabled to present to our readera specimens 
of these. 


SOCIOLOGICAL 

Tavafdi Liberty. By Luc)' Re-DarUett. (Longmans, 
Green & Co. is.) 

In a little book of 74 small pages packed with 
wisdom, Mrs. Re>bartleti sheds a new light upon 
the Suffrage movement, and has given us three 
essays which men and women, suffragists and 
antis, alike would do well to read, because of ber 
just and impartial view and the splendid ideal set 
: before her readers. The ^st of her message is 
. that freedom can only be assured to any part of a 
nation when it is spiritually ready for it; that the 
wwnen of England as a whole are not thus ready; 
the average woman cannot get past the thought of 
the personal family happiness. The true value of 
militancy is to energise other women and to show 
them that by the poverty of their own ^rit they 
are retarding the progress of the spirit of man. 

The Further Evolution of Man. Bv W. Nall Calvert, 
M.D. (A. C. Fiffela. 5s. net) 

A refutation of Datwinism and of the theory that 
he^lty is stronger tluin environment, with 
chapters on the Spiritual Evolution of $oae^ and 
the Ideal State, which is to be helped forward by 
Manhood Suffrag^*^ though Dr. Calvert ^vee 
unstinted praiae to W. T. 5 t«»d for bis noUe life, 
he prefers the 'opinion of Sir Almroih Wright as 
regards Woman's Suffrage. 

' 7 h< Story of Mary Dunne. By M. E. Francis. 
(John Murray. 6t.) 

Possibly this hook should be classified as a novel. 
Alas I it is a story, the underlying facts pf which 


AND PSYCHIC. 

are painted from llf<i as many workers in <wr 
great cities and the police could testify. Begin¬ 
ning with an exquisite pastoral, the next s^ne 
shows a little servant maid who has been kid* 
napped, and in bell. The story Is for men to 
to believe In, and to act upon; for respectable men, 
like the old parish prlcat of the story, are loath to 
realise and hard to convince that such things can 
be in a country which calls itself Christian. The 
mingled pathos and beauty of (he writing goes 
without saying, coming as it does from the pen of 
Mrs. Blundell. 

The Utile Wicket Gale. By Algernon Petworth. 

(Fifield. 6s.) 

A picture of Utopia as realistic as Lytton's The 
Coming Race, and more beautiful. Tbe Idea of 
the author is to show that competition Is not a 
boon, but a curse. 

Messages from the Unseen, (Daniel, is. net.) 

A series of messages from a loving and loved wife 
to her husband and family. They come chiefly 
through automatic writing during sittings with the 
family. Some of the letters are very beautiful, 
orie especially concerning tbe origin of revivals, 
whkh are said to be caused by bands of s^C 
helpers whose special work it Is to bring home 
s^ritual truth and bve to seeking souls. If any 
special area is teen by them to be favourable they 
concentrate their forces there, «o that what at fltw 
seems but a littla spark of light will gradually 
spread Into a great conflagration. 



OTHER NOTABLE BOOKS. 


A REVELATION * 

Mr. Winston Churchill has accustooMd us 
to novels ID which adventure predomioates, and 
to a reconstruction of the lives lived before our 
own era, so that it is with astonishment we dis> 
cover that this tale of his is not a fairy carpet to 
spirit US* away from our everyday life for an 
hour, then to be lightly laid aside, but it is % 
setting for one of the most moving lay sermons 
that has ever been written; a denunciation of 
the union of millionaires and the Church, an 
inviutlon to make clean the inside of the cup 
and platter, to discard outward conventional 
doctrines, and to make Christianity what it 
should be, a mode of life. In his *' Afterword 
Mr. Winston Churchill says that the setting 
forth of his personal view of religion is not only 
unavoidable but necessary, and such as it is, it 
represeoU many years of experience and reflec¬ 
tion. 

His hero, the Rev. John Hodder, was not an 
ascetic; when be was at Harvard his boiling, 
contagious spirit of youthfulness had led him 
into the thick of the life there, and his person¬ 
ality had drawn bis comrades with him. On the 
point of being employed by a New York lawyer 
of distinction, he went into one of the Metres 
politan churches, obeying an impulse whkb he 
did not attempt to explain to himself; and sud¬ 
denly the words of the hymn they were singing 
came to him fraught with a startling meaning :— 
Fill me radiancy divine, 

Scatter all my unbelief 1 " 

Then came the sermon with the text, “ 1 will 
arise and go to my Father *'; and as a revelation 
It appeared to him that he had always wished to 
preach, to help to revive a faith, a dying faith, 
in a material age. Thinking thus, he went 
home to bis mother, who not only consented to 
bis proposed change of a professton, but accom- 

S snied him to his first curacy at Bremerton. 

/ter ten years' woiic there he was invited to 
become rector of the Church of St. John, in a 
'great American city of the West. 

Hodder was chosen not only on account of his 
brilliant talents and successful work, but also 
because of bis orthodoxy. The great power in 
the Church was Eldon Pan*, a man of the p^iople 
who had become a millionaire, and who was in 
right truth the king of the city. For two years 
Hodder preached quietly, but with a continu¬ 
ously growing conviction that the religion be 
was preaching was ineffectual. By an extra¬ 
ordinary grim cbioee, when he had just packed 

*Ths insfde of tho Cup, By WiNtroN 

CHuacfOLL. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


his bag to go for a short season of quiet into 
the country, be was called upon to help a woman 
in a neighbouring street; her home had been 
one of those broken up in the course of Eldon 
Parr's cUmb to riches. Helping her, he came' 
across victim after victim, and so spent his 
holiday in Dalton Street instead of in the 
countiy. 

After this experience be realised what had 
been wanting in his ministry; he knew why his 
pulpit appeals had lacked etUciency. His well- 
to-do hearers did not want the world to change. 
Hodder knew that he had been risking fatty 
degeneration of the soul." He had gone to 
Dalton Street for a short visit to a woman In 
need, and there he received a second revelation. 
The shock was terrible, for he had learned to 
care for, sympathise with, and greatly admire 
Eldon Parr, wbo, in spite of his riches and 
luxury, was a lonely and suffering mao. The 
shock tore from him the flimsy garment of 
orthodoxy, and seemed at first as if it would duly 
destroy all religion, so that his only course was 
at once to leave the Church and all that It 
involved. But he is brought into contact with 
two people, a woman and an old man, whose 
beauty and nobility of life bring him just the 
help necessary, and Hodder hods Anally Che rock 
which underlies the Christian creeds, and 
realises that it would be a coward's part to 
leave the Church; that instead he is to stay 
there, face the opposition and scorn of his 
vestry, tear the veil from the hidden sins of some 
of his prominent supporters, and preach the 
truth as it is in Christ. 

Words almost fail to give the sense of reality, 
power and elevation inspired by a novel, io 
which the characters are so eminently human, 
so sf^endidly drawn, the millionaire especially, 
and threaded through with such charming 
stories of human love. Hodder marries the. 
miUkonaire's daughter, and they face life with a 
magnificent church without endowment, almost 
emptied of its rich congregation, but crowded ' 
with the poor of Dalton Street and its neigh* 
bourbood. 

GERMANY’S STRONG MEN.* 

Mr. Wilb gives us here, In racy and ptquaat^ 
words, a description of the tntouragt of the^ 
" Managing Director of Germany," Ltd. The 
Kaiser has been called upon to play a heavy fflts, 
and has played it with eminent success. But U 
has not b^n a one-man show, and in this 

Aftnmd ih $ KoUor , By Frbdrric W. 
Woi. - (Heinemann. 6s.) 
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volume we have short, vj^rous articles 
descriptive of some thirty of the ^reat German 
pursonnlilies of the day. Wc need to discount 
the author’s words somewhat, for Mr. Wile has 
iJie militant instinct. His book is dedicated to 
Lord Northcliffe, and the breath of war runs 
through it. With this proviso we can give our* 
selves up to the delight of page after page, in 
which we find just the phrase which emphasises 
the individuality of the man of whom he is 
speaking. I'or instance, Von Bcthmann Hull* 
weg he describes as '* a m;in who means well 
feebly," whilst a little further on he remarks 
that his tall, line personality is in striking con* 
crast to the King of the Junkers, Von 
brand, physically the most diminutive of the 
great leaders. Of Herr Dernburg, who gave up 
the managing directorship of a great bank worth 
10,000 a year for a paltry Cabinet salary of 
1,250, he says that he applied business ethics 
to the conduct of Germany's colonics; but there 
being' no place for business capacity in a govern* 
ment saturated with bureaucracy, Dernburg luul 
to go. Richard Strauss is described as ’’the 
Bernard Shaw of music,*’ and so, from pirson* 
age to personage, the story goes 00, leaving us 
wondering at the author’s skill in characterisa* 
tion as he draws in clear outline the individual 
qualities and peculiarities of men of whom the 
ordinary reader knows so little that he is in 
danger of supposing all German statesmen are 
cast in one common mould. 

LETTERS OF FAMOUS MEN.* 

PRSueKU' Makrison said of Professor Gold win 
Smith : " 1 know anything he wrote for publi* 
cation or of serious purpose is worth careful 
consideniljun " and (hough these letters are 
mostly private yet they l^uar that same impress. 
Mr. Goidwin ^mith was bora in the reign of 
George IV. and lived to 1910. He was at one 
time Regius Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford, and really leU (hat jwst bora Use of his 
strong view of the justice of the Federal cause 
in the American Civil War, in opposition to 
Oxford generally, which sided with the Con¬ 
federates. He remained in America for live 
years and then settled In Toronto, but to the 
end of his life never lost his ardent love for the 
Mother Country, though resisting the wish of 
mnny (hat he should return and take a seat in 
the House of Commons. The letters given here 
are nor only those he wrote himself. The third 
Earl Grey, for example, was a constant corre- 
sfA^ndent, Sir Percy Bunting another; John 
Brighi and he were friends as well ns correspon. 
dents, and when a s'ntement was made that 

♦ GoldM'in Smith's Cv^fspondtncf. Edited 
by Arnold HAt? tTAiN. (T. W. Laurie. ♦18s.) 


Bright was unpopular in Rochdale, and his 
woi^mea held an indignation meeting in the 
public hall, they excluded all strangers to the 
works except Gold win Smith, wIm had begged 
hard to be allowed to be present. Canadian 
subjects interested him greatly, of course, but be 
ivas an odd mixture: Liberal, even Radical in 
some things. Conservative in others, for living 
in Canada he was able to look at things from a 
more detached point of view. At first he was 
strongly against Home Rule for Ireland, and his 
contention was always that the happiest state for 
the two islands would be that of perfect union; 
but looking at the spirit of nationality evoked 
by (heir long struggle he wrote to Justin 
McCarthy in 1903 x —“ 1 think I should be pre¬ 
pared now to vote for the one feasible measure 
of Home Rule, the independence of Ireland, 
subject lo certain restrictions in regard to 
foreign relations and questions of peace and 
war." 


A DISPARATE COLLECTION." 

Tub publication in book form of ihese twenty* 
three short stories by " Richard Dehan " is a 
further proof of the extraordinary versatility of 
this remarkable woman, who, as Clothilda 
Graves, pa.sscd almost unnoticed by the critics. 
When the Oop Docior dawned uiion an 
astonished world, and critics almost fell over 
one another in their haste to acclaim the writer, 
it is not much wonder that Miss Graves believed 
that it was only because she had assumed a 
man’s name that her work commanded success. 

The (ruth U that her short stories, published 
ehielly in Tht World, bud the late of other short 
stories--'.hat is, they were read with keen 
interest but soon forgotten; whilst the Dop 
Doctor, having the space to give a larger exhi* 
bitjcm of the writer's intense dramatic force and 
extraordinary power of characterisation, held the 
reader brcatble.'ts, not for ten minutes only, but 
for hours and days. 

The stories Iwre given to the public are 
models of whnt short stories should be—never 
banal, never wholly sentimental, yet with senti¬ 
ment cropping up in an unexpected way, uncon* 
vcntional and virile. Readers of the book will 
want to retain it as a treasured possession for 
n& occasional leisure half-hour. No two stories 
have a likeness. " A Chintz-covered Chair " Is 
brutal in its naked force, whilst " Clairvoyance " 
is trivial in comparison. It would be interesting 
to know which of the stories are here published 
for the first lime; probably only Miss Graves 
herself could lell us. 

* The Headquarter Recruit. By Richard 
Dbkah. (Heinemann. 6s.) 
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THE POET OF MYSTICISM.* 

A VERY genuine welcome from aU (overs of 
true poetry awaits this beautifully produced 
deliuitive edition in three volumes—two of 
poems, one of prose—of the works of Francis 
Thompson, edited by his literary executor, Mr. 
Wilfrid Meynell. Francis Thompson is chiefly 
known to most English readers by his superb 
mystical ode, “The Hound of Heaven/* which 
has beeh declared by competent critics to be 
equal to the hnest lyrics in the language; but 
through all his work runs the “ profound 
thought and far-fetched splendour of imagery '* 
(in Coventry Patmore's phrase) which will 
assuredly place him In the front rank of the 
immortals. About onedourih of the verse and 
most of the essays here collected are printed for 
the first time. We quote one exquisite little 
poem, in which we think can be traced the 
same thought contained in *' The Hound of 
Heaven**:— 

l^vx AND THS Child. 

** Why do you m clasp me. 

And draw me to your knre? 

Forsooth, you do but chafe me, 

I pray y w let n>e be: 

I will but he lovtsi now and then 
When it liketh mo f ** 

So I heard a younij child, 

A thwart chikl, a )oung dtiU 

Rebellious against love's arms. 

Make Its peevish cry. 

To the teiKler God I turn— 

Pardon, Love inoM Highi 

For I think those arms w*ere even Thine. 

And that child even I. 

AN ADVENTUROUS CAREER.f 

Mh. Bhoomb, in writing these records of an 
adventurous life, has had in view the capable 
youths of the present day who are anxious for 
any sort of Itonourable employment and ignorant 
where to seek a career. The youngest son of a 
country vicar, he was born in Houghton Hall, 
and Ic.irncd to love every stick and stone of that 
fine old house. He dragged through his school 
days, and the love of travel being in his blood, 
after an unsuccessful attempt to learn wood- 
engraving, during which he signalised himself 
Dy mutilating a Punch cartoon, young Broome 
sailed for South Africa in 1875 and Joined the 
Frontier MnimfeH Police. The difficulty would 
be to find where he has not been since that 
period. Marrying into a South African 
family, Mr. Broome, like many another, 
had friends on both sides during the war, and 

* The Works of Francis Thompson. (Burns 
and Oates. 3 volumes. 6s. net each.) 

t The Log of a Rolling Stone. By H. A. 
Brooms. (T. W. Laurie, las. 6d. net.) 


Lord Milner was consequently influenced to 
dem;md bis resignation of u post Mr. Broome 
had filled with success. This compelled further 
far-off journeyings. A question the reader will 
ask is, What became of his grass widow whilst 
her husband was undergoing alntosi incredible 
vicissitudes? For it is impossible to read the 
story without being interested in iIhs writer of a 
book cheery, adventurous, and dotted with 
delightful anecdotes. 

THE STARLIGHT EXPRESS* 

It is not possible to criticise this lovely jaunt 
out of the prison which shuts us in and hinders 
Us from enjoying the fairyland which lies all 
about us, though our eyes arc shut to it, because 
they are only normal. As for plot, who expects 
Algernon Uliickwoud to provide anything so 
conventionni. He appears to have garnered up 
every beautiful verse about the stars, and to 
have dreamed his story from them. Fantastic it 
may be, moral it certainly is and allurinjg, 
especially to such middle-aged folk at can claim 
kinship with Henry Morgan—in whom the 
money-sense was somewhat defective. The 
heading to Clupter I. is from Beaumont 
and Fletcher: • 

Man it hit own tlar; and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man 
Comniandt all light, all influence, all fate, 
Nothing to him falls early, or too late. . . . 

J'hc chief priMincr in the book is a city niun 
who ut forty has made enougli money to leave 
business and work for his life's ambition‘»*t.e.. 
to be of use to others. Henry Rogers had very 
simple tastes, and his helper is a middle-aged 
clerk, at heart a poet. Another prisoner of 
sorts is an author and I he father erf a family, 
who, having found England too costly, has 
settled down in a lit lie Swiss village, where his 
brave wife manages to keep the “ ends '* in 
sight, even if she cannot always make them 
meet. lie it is who hii.s invented the word 
“ wumbled '* which pervades (he book. Hie 
.'luthor’s children talking to one another, their 
father explains that “ wumbled ” is what happens 
to a verse or story which tlie writer loses—the 
bit of starlight that gets lost and doesn't stick. 

The central idea wliich separates Cousinenry 
and the familU anglaise from ordinary matter- 
of-fact people is that each at diiferent times sees 
a Net of Stars held down by flaming meteors oe 
a Star Train with its autocratic Guard, and the 
Postman, Sweep, Lamplighter, and others, who 
get in and out. But to realise these and many 
charming characters readers must go to the 
book itself. 

* A Prisoner in Fairyland. By Aloirnok 
BtACifwoon. (Macmillan & Co. 6s.) 



BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


DRAMA. 

Cotnedits. By Lady Gregory. (Pu(nam*s 
Sons. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Playgoers owe a double <lobl to l^dy Gregory. She 
had a leading part in the founding of the Irish 

_ National 

Theatre, and 
her ]>bys are 
a considerable 
and valued 
asset in their 


r" 


iLsey Crefory. 


f eper i •» j y. 
T b e now 
volunte con¬ 
tains 6vc short 
Irish comedies 
—“ The Bofiio 
Men,’’ ••The 
Full Moon.” 
••Coat */’ 
•' D amer 
Gold.” and 
•• M c 1> o n- 
ough’s Wife,*’ 
all but (he Usi 
oi which have 

been success¬ 
fully produced 
by the Abbey Company: and all are cteracterised 
Iw her original humour and unfailing distinction 
or touch. 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL. 

Hoy alt. By Ernest Daudet. (Heinemann. 

i >o*.) 

S, A ntelancholy record of a lUe in which little or 
nothing of brightness seems to have entered. l*he 
vlcthti first of the Terror, then of the two uncles 
Louis XV111. and Francis 11. of Austria, in wKm 
F hands she was but a pawn in their gan>c, it is 
^ small wonder that dUillusiuninviit ofier dislHusion- 
^ menC left her later in life vrilh little of that sweet 
r piety so conspicuous in the girl in her ^ns. Tht 
r;. translation by Mrs. Rodolph Stawcll is thoroughly 
* well done, und the illustrations arc a fine feature 
of the work. 

'VHiggins 0) Chile. By J. J. Mehegun. (Century 
Press. 58. net.) 

‘Fhe history of Ihe Tiian who helped Chile and Peru 
to throw off the yoke of Siialn. It is embellished 
wiih various photographic lilustralions, and though 
without pretence to lirernry style, the bluff manner 
of its sailor compiler is not unpleasing. 

'The Brave Jlrigands. By May Wvncu*. (Stanley 
Paul and C<k 6s.) 

One of Miss Wynne’s charming French adventure 
storieb. The. jHTiod is ihai of the Revolution, and 
(hough ut first OT>e might ihiiik nothing new could 
g be told ol (htit terrible time, Miss Wynne has 
shown us that that idee U a mist.ikr. 


Csnr Ferdinafid and His People. By John Mac* 
donald. (Jack. jss. fid.) 

This topical and interesting account of the early 
lustory and later development of Bulgaria and 
Its rulers contains just the information needed in 
a pleasantly readable form. Bulgaria is likened 
to a stream which, after running fast and furiously 
for a period, dUappaars un^rground, coming 

* again to the surfaoe. It Is said that Russian 
soldiers in the Turkish campaign of 1828 were 
surprised (o discover a Slavic race between the 
Danube and (he Balkans, and fK>n>ewhere about 
i860 Mr. Shaw Lefevre, travelling to Constanti¬ 
nople, passed through the group of provinces, then 
under lurkUh Paahas, whkh is now officially 
Bulgarin. He was struck with the natural rich¬ 
ness of the country—and with its desolation. 
When in 1890 Mr. Lefevre visited the country a 
second time he found a parliamentary people 
governed constitutionally, democratic (o the core, 
quick at learning all that Eur*ipe could profitably 
(each them, advancing by leaps and bounds. It 
is just this period of thirty years of which we get 
here a vivid account, illustrated by pictures and 
portraits and prefaced by (he story of that first 
vigorous, If noi brutal, life before that five hundred 
years, during which practically (he Bulgarian 
people as a people were non-existent. Mr. Mac. 
donald has told his story well, and presents the 
Czar Ferdinand and his consort as the able pair 
events have proved (hem to be. 

PoUy Peachum. By Charles £. Pearce. (Stanley 
Paul. ifis. net.) 

An attractive history of Levin I a Fenton, who, a 
year after she first created the part of *' Pdly 
IVachum in '* The Beggar's Opera ’* in 1728, 
married the Duke of Bolton, and (hus became one 
of the great ladles of the land. 'IIki story is en¬ 
riched with fine engravings, such, for instance, 
ax Hackwood Park (the seat of the Duke of 
Bolton), Drury Lane Theatre in Garrick^s time, 
and iha Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre at which 
“ The Beggar’s Opera ” was originally performed. 
The chapter on famous ” Pollies" and the 
travesties of ” The Beggar’s Opera ” will interest 
all theatre lovers. 

Tkt Heal Martyr of St. Helana. By T. Dundas 
Pillans. (Melrose. 5s. net.) 

It U rather strange at this m«nent when the 
inhabitants of St. Helena are petitioning for public 
notice of the beauty, productiveness, and h^th- 
giving power of the cliniaie of (be island, that a 
book should be issued the prime idea of which Is to 
show (hat the contention of Napoleon and his 
adherents that the climate of St. Helena ndned 
his health was obviously untrue, and that the rtal 
martyr of $L Helena was Hudson Lowe, the 
Governor. Mr. Pillana, whose mother was bom at 
Lockwood, dedicates the book to the living repre« 
aentatlvei of the family of an bonouraole ^t 
cruelly traduced English soldier. 
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TRAVEL. 

Siam. By Pierre Loti. (T. Werner Laurie. 7< 6d. 
net.) 

When a traveller who is a poet and a writer ol 
romantic books begins to tell about his travels one 
would need to be a poet also to describe the 
charm felt in following in his footsteps. Ptem 
L^i had always had foreahadowings of what bis 
future life was to be. In hii childish Imaginatioo* 
he had eeen himself a sort of legendary hero. He 
had travelled in thought long before he had been 
enabled to do so in reality, so that it is small 
wonder that when he tells us how out of the depths 
of the forests of Slam be aow the star of the 
everting rise over the ruined Angkor we ourselves 
are lifted into the regions of romance. 

A Touf Thrcugh 5 pMlh America. By A. S. Porreit. 
(Stanley Paul. loi. 6d.) 

Mr. Forrest claims to be neither explorer, scien¬ 
tific historisn, nor politieo) theorist, but be has 
set down his impressions of a fascinating people 
and country during many mooths* touring tlvough 
South America, particularly in the Panama me. 
The section dealing with tlw canal U of porticular 
Interest. To many the chief charm of the bo^ 
will be found in the illustrations, of which there 
are 145, all by the author. 

Trans»HimaJaya. (Vol. III.) By Sven Hedio. 
(Macmillan. 15s. net.) 

This third volume of Sven Hedin'a marvellous 
account of his two years* adventurous travelling in 
Tibet is as full of charm as were the former 
vi^umcs: moreover, for all those who have not 
had a chance of reading them, there will be the 
added help of a recapitulation of some of the w^k 
which Sven Hedin formerly described. Beautifully 
illustrated, the volume U a delight to the eye as 
well as a source of instruction and a means of 
Ailing the blank places in the map of Tibet. 


FICTION. 

The Vision of the Years. By Curtis Yorke. (Long. 

6t.) 

A novel told in peculiar fashion. In the opening 
chapter we are introduced to a girl who is fuU 
filling the ordinary lot of endeavouring to earn her 
own living as a dally governess in London. In 
the next chapter Bernice receives a letter from 
an imknown godmother who offvs to adopt her, 
and hencef<Mward she has a delightful time and 
marries the man she loves. The husband is a 
medical man and his courin, who has fallen in love 
with her, induces' the doctor to speculate. In a 
chapter in which Curtis Yorke hotda the reader in 
suspense the cousin cornea to consult him i be has 
heart trouble, 11 overcome, and just out ^ his 
reach la the capsule containing the drug which 
rellet^ the ogony. Berenice beritatea to give It 
him, ... but just here comes the ringwrity 
which gives piquancy to the story, and to reveal 
tbs end would be to ^ve the author away. 


The Law-Bringers. By C. B. Lancaster. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.) 

Mr. Lancaster's story takes place in the North- 
West of Canada, and his heroes are two of the 
mounted police. The accounts of their adventurous 
rides, their taking prisoners alone by (he mere 
majesty of the law seem almost beyond the bounds 
of belief. The two men have been rivals in love; 
the strength of the one lies in his spiritual side, 
in the other (he animal nature is predominant. 
In the course of Ibeir work the finer of the two— 
Tcmpest—falls in love with, and idealises a half- 
breed girl. Later on this girl is convicted of a 
crime, and the second man is detailed to search for 
her and bring her to justice. The story abounds in 
rich. fuD-coi^red d^ription, vigorous and yet 
delicately put. It is not a novel which can be 
rushed through in a short railway journey, but is 
one to take up and read leisurely, 


The jyragon. By M. P. Shkl. (Grant Richards. 

6 ..) 

One of Mr. Shlel's tales about the destiny of 
China and Japan. He says that there is bound 
to be a fight to the finish betwoen the Englieb- 
speaking nations and (he yellow racee, and ii> this 
novel he describes the awful and sanguinary coo- 
diet, making (he Englislvspaaking allies conquer 
in the end. 


5 ffragrii of the HtUs. By H alii well Sutcliffe. 

(SUnley Paul, fie.) 

Mr. Sutcliffe's novel has ftr its basis the old 
theme of the sturdy dislike of the country gentle¬ 
man to (be innovatiofl of busineas and (he unrett 
of competition. His hero is the only eon of a 
North Country squire who has had tne pleasant 
upbringing of an anclept house where the easy 
hospitality of its owners had been so much a 
matter of course that even debt has not been 
allowed to alter it. Straight as a die—a good 
fisherman and a sturdy huntsman—Roger Holt, 
has never been roused from his tranquil larinest 
of mind until the knowledge comes to him that the 
increasing burden of (heir debts, one especially 
whkh U almost a crime, is killing his father. 
Their land lies In the moorland nil! country, 
where of old tbe men who tilled (he land did thnr 
own wo(A-combing. and neither steam nor factories 
had made their appearance. Roger Holt It 
wakened up from his lethargy by bis love for a^ 
beautiful neighbour. He aets to work and himaetfi. 
starts a email wool factory. His lady love taunts 
him with being a tradesman, and will scarce speak; 
to him. To the father his son's course si, 
anathema, so we get exactly the elements naeaa*^ 
sery to turn a very ordinary young man Into 
hero, Roger Holt succeeds in hia buslnes^— 
vanquishes peacefully (he rioters who bafln 
threatened to bum down his factory, and, u 
be readily imagined, hU lady-love recogoiasa 
nobility and marriei a milUowner. Tbe plot If' 
comparatively negligible; H is the characteriwtloA. 
the white beauty of the moors, and the fine figbt 01 
Roger against dreumstanoes which enthralls (be 
ratief from beginning to end. 
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Tht Wilderness Lovers. By E. R. *Punshon. 
(dodder iind Stoughton. 6 s.) 

A curious tale, as wild as Ibe scene in which it is 
Uid. Par away In the west of the United Slates 
- two rnen had retired to the mountains because a 
millionaire Ahab had taken their viiteyard. Fur* 
sued by '* Ahab ** one is caught and shot; the 
other escapes. Maddcn<*d by the fact that his 
brotherwife is with child, Noccni Baker rides to 
the plains and kidnaps a woman to care fur his 
sis(er>in-law. This woman, a prim tittle English 
travclKer, had never obtained tne love she craved 
for. even from her husband, who has himself, only 
since their journey began, realiKd that be loved 
Cna. Here are indeed the elements of ir igedy, 
for kidnapper and kidnapped are young aiHt have 
the beauty of youth. Tne various characters ore 

', set before us In so realistic a fashion that we seem 
to live and move with them. 

The Man from Nowhere. By Victor Bridges. (Mills 
and Boon. 6s.) 

This is one of Messrs. Boon's series of notable 
first novels. It is a sensational story, tin style of 
which the reader will not be inclined to criticise, 
for it grips the attention, from the exciting opening 
when (WO men (who are the exact doubles ooe of 
the other) meet on the £mbankn»ent, to Us 
dramatic closo. 

That Which is Written. Hy Sybil C. Smith. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

Stories with the South African veldt for a locale are 
welcome, because (hey give us pictures of unuaual 
lives, and (he characters often seem lo us abnormal 
becaeM we cannot realise tlie atmosphere in which 
they live, in u country with which so much of 
romance is associated. Practicolly the interest of 
the story before us is centred In the daughter of 
on incapable widow, w^o with Iwr two sons and 
another daughter have made some little attempt 
at farming. The younger girl, whose vivid nature 
detests the monotony of their poverty. i» going to 
turnout badly, one is sure, though in this bo^ wc 
get no farther than the manner in which she 
leaves her home. Carkdta, the elder, U in reality 
a noble woman; she has, however, from her very 
isolation fallen into the hands of a scoundrel, and 
when she meets the man who is really Iwr peer (be 
struggle between l)er principles and her love U 
almost beyond her strength to support. It is the 
old, old story, but in a new dress and new circum> 
stances, and so strongly and forcefully put that it 
cannot easily be forgotten. 

Pleasures and Palaces. By Juliet W. Tompkins. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6«.) 

The adorable Marie Rose is a cheerful young 
Amerkan who has travelled so inc^santly that 
“ Home, sweet home ** is a trashy song to her. A 
delightful friend resolves to teorh her what 
** Home ” means, so, on the principle that the best 
way to teacli swimming U to throw the kamer 
Into the water, she induces the girl to take a flat, 
t^n leaves her there without maid, meat, or 
Mowledge. The drastic treatment brings about 
tlM deeir^ result—and the acquaintance of a man 
who c^n cook, a tenant of the flat opposite. 


Detained hy the King, By Arthur Maltby. (Ham 
fimitb. 6$.) 

A .vtory giving some of the hideous details of the 
work ^ Jeffreys and Kirk In Edinburgh. At this 
distance of time such horrors as the burning alive 
of some hundredK of Cmc^nantcrs seem scarcely 
credible. 7 ^ heroine is Grisal Cochrane, who, 
with the help of the Countess of Dorchester, saved 
hrr father*# life. 7 *be action i« rather slow, but 
GrUel is very charming. 

Ify Father's Son. By W, W. Penn, (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.) 

This is a depressing book, the moral of which 
might be that it is hardly the first generation of 
universitv men entering into business who will 
find life iherein a success. W. W. Penn, the ton 
of a pevtr publUher, of a family where skimp and 
scrape has been the rule of life, gels a University 
schcAnrship, but has neither the moral stamina 
nor Ibe worldly wisdom suitable for his position. 
He telU lies, becomes a thief, and files the country; 
yet through it all we know that a little sym- 
patheiir li;tc1ligence on the part of his family 
would have prevented the whole catastrophe, 
whilst, in spite of all, the father and mother have 
real berottm. 

Nis American Wife. By George H. Jessop. (Long. 

6s.) 

A capital story, in which the hero nearly loses his 
beautiful American wife through his ambition, for 
it Is not very easy for her to understand that his 
Parliamentary duties must often come before his 
duty to his wife. There are one or two comical 
Irish stories, which, though they may be chest¬ 
nuts, never lose in the telling. 

Red Mirage. By I. A. R. Wylie. (Mill# and Boon. 
6 s.) 

A powerful novel in a somewhat sombre setting. 
Richard Farquhar U a young officer whose fathv 
has flid the country because he is supposed to have 
.<old pbna to a foreign nation. Ilia mother tells 
him more than once that she wss not a suitable 
wdfe because she is a womanly woman. (Miss 
Wylie has in her mind the old idea that vanity, 
delicacy, and love oi luxtny are the special quali¬ 
ties of a woman.) Richard falls in love with a 
git I w'ho is almost a replica of hU mother, The 
sacrifice of Che father is repealed by the son, and 
both, quite ignorant ons of the other, enlist In the 
French Foreign Legion. The glimpses of devilish 
treatment of the soldiers which one gets are 
revelations of fiendish brutality, but no doubt 
hfiss Wylie has drawn from facts. Vho chief 
cv«nts of this fine drama occur in Algeria. 

Columbine'at the Pair. Bv Kate Korn. (Stanley 
PauL 6s.) 

Miss Horn's heroine U a beautiful, selfish, country 
girl. Tempted by the lure of money and gaiety, 
she leaves her home secretly, and only awakens to 
the rMlities of life when her host makes fierce love 
lo her. " She had to dance In Vanity Fair, over 
the sharp stones with bleeding feet and weary 
hnru before she won her soul.*’ 
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OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


I-ITERATUBE AND TOIOCBAPHV 
Iftcaolw. Hon. A. S. (K Canning ...(Unwin) net 7/A 

Emin OB Doty tod Daeipliiu .(CMiell) 

from WbMl iod Lo^-Oat. F. T. BnKun 

(I.Aune) 6/0 

TbB tBad Ol Footprioti (AMoa). S. White 

(Nebon) net tfo 

Alpi And Binctoiriei. By Snmuct XiuUer, reset 

by It. A. StreettieM .(Fifield) net 

WABdutDci And WoolDff Emt of Bom. E. B. 

Rodwood .(J- Long) 3/A 

Viiloo, tbi Zab 4 of Unnit H. Fia'’rlcio. 

(Hrrlirrt and Unnir)) oet 16/0 
TrAfeU io fbo P yr ou e ni . V. C. Scott O'Connor 

(3. l^g) net 1016 

Lotobwortb and Hitchln. 0 . Aylott 

(Homeland Association) net i/o 
Holy Z«Aad of the Hindu. R. Lee Lacey 

{R. Scott) net 3/6 

The PAnaffli OaaaL J. 5 . Mills..(Nelson) net tio 

Bud AtUi.(Nelson) net 2 /o 


LEGAL AND SOCTAI. 

Btndles in Loetl Belf*^rsmiDent A. P. Palm 

(Natesan) 

Qovemaeot't Beootd, 1906 191$ 

(] j|). Pub. Di'pt.) net s/A 
SogUahwoffitn's Legal Onide. W, Hooper 

(Huti) net 9/6 

Bconomio LibSTAUm. H. Levey 

(Uacnnllan) net 4/6 

Oanada'i Oreatoet Heed. E. Bog(*n 

(S.P.G. Soc.) net 9/0 
Women of the Coontir. Gertrude l 5 one 

(Dockworth) not 9/6 

Physteal Tral&lag— Jonlot and Benlor. Two Vole. 

E. J. Solano .(Murray) each i/o 

Bow Roi to Orow Old. J. S. Hooker 

(Powk*r) set i/o 

Oeuu Suplni and Smyire .(Salvation Army) 


RELIGION AND THEOSOPHY 
Vital and Viotortou Faith of Christ. O. S. P^tyson 

(Fnnk and Wagnalb) net 4/0 
What's the Qood of B^od f A. H. Gray 

(Student Chhstian) net o/S 
Origia end Eiitory of ReiBcanatioa. S. George 

(Povfer Book and Co.) net 9/6 
The Troth of the Blatter. Snowdmp 

(I.ynwood) net i /6 

Ifitrodoctien to the Foor^foU Ooe^. E. A. 

Abbott .(Cambridge Univ. Press) net 9/6 

LlvlBgitoBe OoDsf e Tear-booh 

(Livijigstooc College) 0/6 
Tooahoii. T. R. Clever ... (Student Christian) net o/S 

The Path of SerrlM hi ttte Vedas, 4d.: Christ and 
Buddha, C. Jinarsjadasa, 4 d.; Cw Fou 
BoMe Troths, The Bikkhu Silacaia, 6d.; 
Theosophy and the WomBD*s ■omwat, C 
Elespaid, Ad.; Batnre'e Mytteries, A, P. 
Sninett, 6d.; Theoiophy and the neoeopUoal 
•odety, u .: Bsport for 1919 od the STtb 
iUDlTmuiT. IS. (The Theoeophical Pubhsb* 
lag House) 


MUSIC, DRAMA, POETRY 

ths Unglof Loavee. C. Rathbooe .(NoveUo) 1/0 

Tho Oooaby Dtioe Booh. Part HI. Cl. Ittierp 

(Novello) ut 1/6 


Itrowwelpeter set to Muic. T. A. Beri^ 

(Vincent Music Co.) net T/o 
Wagnar'i Teuhing by AnaloRy. E. Evans 

(Uevves) net 9'6 

Oensonhip in England. P. Powell» P. l^ilmer 
_ (Palmer) m:t 7/6 

Wtiabrthen Voyager*. aar4 .MiduMi and M. E. 

Krnnrdj* .(I.yuwood) net I/A 

The light Bide. O. Jl. Du vis .(Conidahlv net j/6 

Four of KvlHon's (/o books in French ann LtttM^ 
tore ft PhiloeophJe Mdldee. Victor Hugo; 

HetM. M. Unayrv ; Piokwiok, Chark^x Dickvna ; 

Odee ft Ballndee OriMtabe, V. Hugo. 


FICnON 


Barry Pain. Mrs. ICvphy.(Laurie) net 1/0 

B. A. Brock. Fire Fantaslei .(J. I^ng) nut 9/6 

D. H. iVnnis. Oroesroadt .(J. Long) 6/0 

A. K. FraaiT, A Garden of Spioie 

(Hoddvr and StouglitoJi) A/o 
F. Forbr$»Kobrrt 9 on. The Horrible Man 

(Stanley Paul) 6/0 

D. Gemnl. The Unworthy Paet ...{Stanley Paul) 6/0 

E. K. <*n‘en. Deflant Diana .(Stanivy Paul) A/o 

will Hugo. Boond to Be .(Siauky Paul) A/o 

H. MacialJ. The Wooing of jembel IbttlW 

(S.M.H.K.) n/o 

O. Wood nil. Briaeta at Brighton ...(Stanley Paul) 6/0 
A. ManhaJI. Hoooor of the CUBtoni 

(Stanley Paul) 6/0 

A. Warren. Looms of SitoaCf.(I. T^ng) net a/A 

A. C. \^Viitc. Fmttce MolJocd's Btm 

(Rider) Oft 3/A 


REFERENCE BOOKS, 

The Evrrymon'i Bneyelopadia. (Vole. 5 and A.) 
(Dents. I*, not.) 

lliese volumes of the " Encydopmdla reAecC 
at great praise upon the editor, Mr. Andrew Boyle, 
as did the former ones. .The information about 
different elections, such as Parliamcnuiry. C^nty 
Council, Muninpal. cic., etc., is so ^ood that we 
shall loiA fur ward with some curiosity to the 
volume which will give the magic word Insurance. 
The article on Esperanto Is as complete os space 
permits. Who krK>ws what a Foxtail is^ Search 
here and sec. 


Bradshaw's Through Guides to the Chief Cities, 
Bathing and Health Resorts of the World, . 
(Henry Blacklock and Co. As. net.) ^ 

This indispensable boede needs no description and * 
no recommendation. Its maps will be useful to the 
reader, as well as to the traveller, and the infor« 
mat Ion also, for the books of to-day deal with far. 
olT countries. 


The Scietiea Gaaeto (Hachette) maintains iti 
usual interest for scientists, the contributioos 
coming from various countries and on a multi* 
plicity of subjects. 1'here is a long illustrated 
article upon the tides by R. Mesny, Professor of 
Navigation. 






















THE DRAMA MONTH BY MONTH. 


Wt have airaoged to publish each month a critical review of the moat 

notable happenings in the dramatic world. 


T he days wbcD Japon was looked apoo 
by ail kindly but contemptuously, 

as a toy nation have gone for ever. We 
do not patronise Japan any more. But if there 
still remam any people who regard tKe Japanese 
as '* quaint little curiosities, clever little school¬ 
boys, only wanting a nice pat on the head,'* it 
would be well for them to pay an early visit to 
the Queen’s Theatre, whither Mr. Melclilor 
Lengyeri play ** Typhoon" has been tr.*)ns* 
ferred from the Haymarket "Typhoon'* is 
not u great play: strictly speaking, it is perhaps 
not even a very good play; buf it is beyond quev 
tion extremely interesting and provocative of 
thought. The author has serkHisly attempted, 
not to solve the problem of East and West^for 
that problem seema insoluble—but to compare 
And contrast the impact of Western ideas and 
civilisation upon the East. 

What is the secret of the extraordinary rise 
of Japan within recent years? Mr. Lengyel hnds 
the answer to the question in the complete, self¬ 
less, passionate devotion of the Japanese to their 
Ide^ country. Europe has grown soft with 
many centuries of supremacy; it needs a great 
national crisis or calamity to bring to the sur- 
> face the ultimate love of country above all things 
{which lies dormant in Frenchman, German or 
: Englishman. But in the Japanese this patriotism 
-it* their guiding principle of life. Nothing 
fprivate must come, can come, between them- 
Ttelves and Nippon. They exist for Japan, and 
lives are bounded by the needs <k Japan. 
pSo they come, these clever, observant, h^e- 
;Hoving people, to dwell here amongst us 
.foreigners, noting, recording, planning, smiling, 
Ctfid saying nothing. As Tokeramo says in the 
■ play 

^ " That is the secret of our success; we se a rch out 
ftbe wisdom of the world. Generations have turned to 
'dust, martyrs have died in agony to build up this 
mighty European civilisaiiMi; yet all that is of value 
In it we have annexed In 6fteen years.'* 

Omayi : Ours U the youth—the strength.** 
Yoshino r " Asia is our heritage. We are the first 
of her children to reach maturity. She is in chains 
and we must set her free.** 

"Typhoon " is a study of European cc«di- 
tions working upon the Japanese temperament. 
Tokeramo is the ackxiowtedged head o( the 
Japanese o>k>ny in Paris. He has been entrusted 
'the Mikado with a mission of momentous 
io^iortaiice, the fulfilment of which demands hJs 
• whole life. But, to the dismay of the older men 
of the little community, he has become infatuated 
^with A vt^ar Parisian fiU-de^oU. I^y feel 
^Ihat this ^rl Hel^e is sapping the energies 


which should be devoted singly to Japan, and 
they persuade Tokeramo, upon proof ck her 
infidelity U> him with one Renard-Beinsky, a 
Polish-French poet with a beautiful soul drowned 
ia absinthe, to give her up. He loves her, but 
dees not hesitate. She may interfere with 
his life-work; therefore she must go. l1ie part¬ 
ing is not easy. Hekne is at first incredulous; 
then she passionately entreats him not to send 
her away, and Tokeramo, softened by contact 
with Europeans, yields. But In the moment of 
her triumph the girl loses her head. She turns 
upon him and reviles him with bitter, lashing 
words, calling him "beast," "Heard," "mon¬ 
key.** Finally she throws her glove at the por¬ 
trait of the Mikado, and at this supreme insult 
—not to himself, ht it noted —the slumbering 
fires the East in Ti^eramo't veins break 
bounds and he strangles her. Then he remem¬ 
bers bis work and summons his friends. An 
instant decisioo is taken by them, while he 
stands by in dumb misery. No one but Tc^eramo 
can carry through his mission, and he cannot be 
allowed to give himself up; someone must 
assume his guilt, and to a man they beg to be 
allowed the honour. Ultimately a youth, 
Hironari, with no work of his own, is chosen, 
and the third act shows how the acute Juge 
d’Instruction is completely befogged and 
bemused by tbe clever Japanese into believing 
the trumped-up story. Hironari is convicted* 
and Tokeramo goes free, a broken man. He 
comj^tes his w<^, but remorse has entered into 
bis soul. He feels he can no longer serve Nip¬ 
pon with a single mind. So he summons Ids 
friends to drink rakf with him for tbe last time, 
and while they sit round singing softly to 
Japanese music Tokeranm goes behind a screen 
and reverently commits hara-kiri. 

Besides the intrinsic interest of " Typhoon " 
and the vast field of reflection that it opens up, 

It is tbe vehicle for one of the most masterly 
pieces of acting seen in hondon in recent years. 
Genius is a much-abused word, but no other can 
fitly describe Mr. X^aurence Irving's performance 
as Tokeramo. Those who have watched hJs 
career have long prophesied that the day and 
the part would arrive which would place him 
indisputably in the front rank. The drawback 
up to now has been that with a laige share of his 
father's magnetism he has at times shown signs 
of some of his mannerisms. But here there are 
none. He rivets tbe attention of bis audience 
from first to last, and it is a performance wbkh 
those who have been fortunate enough to see will 
ever remember gratefully. 







A n)ong all ilie 

agencies for lUc 
slipping of the futua’ 
oF the liciman race, 
none seem so potent 
now and still more 
hereafter as the 
Hnglish-speaMug 
man. Already he 
begins to dominate 
the world. The 
Hmnirc ai>d the Ke 
public com prise 
within their limits 
almost all the terri¬ 
tory that remains 
empty For the overflow of the world. '(heir citizens, 
with all their Faults, arc leading the van of eiviliza* 
lion, and if any great improvements are to be made 
in the condition of mankind, they wall nceessarily 
be leading insirumems ill the work. . . . To make 
the Hnglishman worthy of Ins immense vo(:<irion, 
and at the same time to l»elp to hold (ogetlier ind 
stremphen rhe political ties which uc prmnir link 
all English-speaking communities save one in a 
union which banishes all dread of inientccine war, 
to promote by every means work for the Empire, 
to seek to strengthen it, to develop it, and when 
necessary to extend it, these will be our plainest 
duties. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

The Progress* of the World. 


.London, i, 1913 . 
Rarely has there appeared 
• Tb« Tn«*dr the stage of human 

ca«BaLai. history a more swift and 

awful tragedy than the 
Balkan Peninsula witnessed last month. At 
cn|d 9 ummer, though ominous shadows were 
not wanting, there were fair prospects of a 
peaceful and honourable settlement of the 
rival claims of the Allies. Russia had 
warned any first aggressor of her active dis¬ 
pleasure, and under this salutary constraint 
the intended conference of* Balkan Premiers 
at St. Petersburg was expected to quell all 
further disturbance. The harvest of heroic 
Atruggle^nd victory would then be safely 
garnered, and, with the Turk for ever ex- 
pelled, the Allied States could concentrate 
the energies so magnificently displayed in 
war on their own internal development. 

But the devil of inordinate 
A Priabtful ambition entered into the 

NvAMb. heart of the Bulgarian 

leaders. Not content with 
the hegemony already secured by their ex- 
ploits in war and peace, they seem to have 
been bitten with a desire to dominate by con¬ 
quest the whole Peninsula. For this wild 
ambition they risked everything. Without 
declaration of war, or without any proper 
warning, they hurled the whole of thmr forces 
on the Servian lines, hoping by the surprise 
attack and by their characteristic dash to 
carry everything before them. They failed. 
The carnage was terrible. As maqy as 
50,000 troops fell on both sides. But the 


aggressors were forced to retreat. On 
vast haxard of that treacherous attack Bui-, 
garia bad staked her all, and lost. Seldom 
has the Nemesis of overweening ambkJon 
intervened with such terrible suddenaeaa;; 
Henceforth Bulgaria lay helpless at the kik> 
*of an increasing horde tA exultant fdea, 
Rumania, who had stood scrupulously aloof 
when hard blows were to be faced, felt the 
time opportune to share in the spoils fot 
which she bad not fought, and with incredible 
meanness declared war upon fallen and det' 
fenceless Bulgaria. Still more tragic war 
the resurgence of the Turk. Gloating in the 
mutual slaughter of his former subjects, and 
heedless of the treaty he had signed but a 
few weeks before, the Turk crossed the fron¬ 
tier assigned to him by the Powers, began 
to recover his lost territory, with little 
captured the key to the Balkans.-..the his« 
tone Adrianopl^-and actually invaded. 
Bulgaria itself. 

No public censor needs 
AIM. brand with words the coloA^ 

PoprMsMtet sal crime which Bulgaria^ 

has committed. Her doom^ 
has been pronounced in the far more awful 
language of events. All that her name had^ 
stood for in the history of the world has gone, 
down in the red eclipse of the field of bloody 
Oh, the pity of it 1 Bulgaria, the victim of* 
three hundred years of foul oppression at ihf 
hands of the Ottoman, liberated at last by At' 
heroic eloquence of Gladstone and VktiA 
Hugo and a troop of intrepid journalists, and 
by, the^till more heroic valour of the Rbasla^ 
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ItoOUAKiA: *' Come, flroCber Turk, «e will pn^iere a Iwltiir 

for your hAUgnmn." 
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A Dtatfcrout RAlo. 

a» hope tbAt (be Tur iriJi oot bum ble flA^ere. 


hosts that, at a vast cost of life and treasure, 
broke the yoke of the oppressor and let the 
oppressed go free—Bulgaria, once more 
partly enslaved and yet again freed and 
united by her own impetuous daring^BuU 
garia, who had made swift progress in the 
arts of peace, in education, and in all that 
. makes a nation foremost among the Balkan 
; peoplea^BuIgaria, chief champion in what 
; bade fair to be the crowning viefbry of fre^ 
dom—now hurled like Lucifer from the 
heaven of noble achievement into the abyss 
' sOt ruthless egoism, treachery, fratricide, 
failure and despair I 

But one must not be too 
Tbu hard upon Bulgaria. The 

RmJ CriniBiJ. doughty farmers that have 

wrought and fought so 
well, who form the vast majority of the popu¬ 
lation of Bulgaria, are probably innocent of 
the great transgression. Would that the 
punishment fell where the guilt was greatest 1 
Probably the wild dynastic ambition of Tsar 
Ferdinand supplied the diabolic inspiration 
of the deed. Yet we must go farther back 
to Hnd the exciting cause of Balkan fratri¬ 
cidal strife and Bulgarian ruin in Che action 
of the Great Powers, when they robbed 
Servia of Albania to humour Austria. No 
doubt Austria may feel that she has scored 
magnificently in the diplomatic game. 
Servia has been weakened, the Balkan Con^ 
federation has been shattered, the dread of 
a gr^ Balkan Power has been dispelled, and 


al) this Austria has gained without losing a 

As this Review goes to 
press the welcome news' 
arrives that, as a result of 
Che first day’s sitting of the 
Peace Conference at Bukarest, a five-days’ 
armistice has been signed; and we fervently 
trust that this is only the first step towards 
a complete understanding between the 
several nations whose ultimate interests can 
only be subserved by a lasting peace. The 
turn taken by recent events leaves the Great 
Powers staggered and dumbfounded at the 
end of the war as at the outbreak of hostilU 
ties; but at least the massed troops of Austria 
and Russia have been kept behind their 
respective frontiers, and the dramatic inter¬ 
vention of Rumania is not without its moral 


single soldier< 


A 

BfMtbiiia 


in ensuring a continuance of friendly rela¬ 
tionships between the Great Powers. 

Lord Kitchener continues 
Eftca«a«r Egypt, 

DattMTst. congratulate 

him on his latest step, 
which carries into effect an important en¬ 
largement of the liberties of the people rrf 
Up to the present the representative 
Government in Egypt has consisted of two 
bodies, 4he General Assembly and the Legis¬ 
lative Council. The former met once in two 
years, and its sole duty was to approve of 
new taxes. The other body was consulted 
aboil new legislation, though its views were 
not necessarily adopted. Lord Kitchener 



^THB I^OGftESS OF fEE WORLD. 


h4is merged the General Assembly into the 
Legislative Council, under the name oi the 
Legislative Assembly, considerably enlarg¬ 
ing its powers. The Council has been in¬ 
creased from thirty to eighty-nine members, 
of whom sixty-six are elected and the remain¬ 
ing twenty-three are nominated, as a saf^ 
gur^d for the adequate representation of 
minorities. The new Assembly can no>y 
.initiate legislation on all except constitutional 


of good government will rejoice at this ex< 
tension of Egyptian liberties, and politicians 
at home will be interested to note that Lord 
Kitchener has no use for a Second Chamber. 
Admittedly he can carry on the Government 
much better without that incubus. These 
changes have made some electoral reform 
necessary. At former elections eacli town 
or village, irrespective of size, voted one 
electoral delegate. On the new plan every 
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matters, and where it disagrees with the town will elect a number of electoral dele* 
Government it need no longer be satisfied gates in proportion to its size—a much more 
with a direct negative, but has means of cc»n- democratic proposal. Also the delegates 
peJling the Government to make a careful must keep themselves in touch with their 
study of any proposal. This new prtK electorate, failing which provision Is made 
cedure will ensure at least three public for their supersession, 
discussions whenever there is a disagree- Tbc Johannesburg has been the 

ment between the Assembly and the Govern- i ihiinr acene of bloodshed such 

ment. Thus it is hardly likely that the ftrmJftfrioi ** South "Africa has not 

Government will act against the wishes of known nee the war. Tbe 

the Legislative Assembly unless there are actual origin of the trouble was very trivial, 
weighty reasons for such a course. Friends Some miners had struck, and their places 
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tiad b«en filJed. A further strike occurring/ 
the mine owners agreed to take back some of 
the men and to do their best to obtain em- 
ployment for the rest* A general strike, 
libwever, followed, until practically all the 
miners were out* Much violence took place, 
which culminated in burnings and blood* 
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were frustrated by the soldiers with rifle*fire 
and* cavalry charges, resulting in so people 
being killed and over soo wounded. General 
Botha and General Smuts came over from 
Pretoria in .the afternoon, and, after con* 
ference with the strike leaders, terms were 
arranged agreeing to the reinstatement of 



shed. As the disturbances grew worse, the 
Government called in the assistance of the 
Imperial troops to maintain order. On 
Friday, July 4 tb, a meeting in the market 
place nt Johannesburg (for which permission 
had been given) was forbidden. The mob, 
consisting partly of strikers and hooligans, 
proceeded to bum the railway station and 
The Star newspaper ofRce. This was fol¬ 
lowed by general looting, the streets being 
finally cleared by cavalry charges. On the 
' following day the strikers attacked buildings 
associated^ with the mining magnates, but 


the diners, with the result that the strike 
was declared at an end. 

Lord Gladstone has been 
blamed for using Im- 
FwiTr perial troops. But the 
Government had no other 
means of coping with the situation. The 
police in and around the Rand are quite 
inadequate in numbers to deal with a 
disturbance of such magnitude. The 
new defence scheme having Just come 
into operation, there were no Union soldiers 
who could be called upon, A more judicious 
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use of the troqps should have prevented the 
actual bjoodshed, but it is easy to advise ^ter 
the event. The prohibition of the Friday^s 
meeting was a mistake which served to exa^ 
perate the strikers; but it should be pointed 
out that the Transvaal law enforced on this 
occasion has been employed as recently as 
two yeafs ago, and was not revived specially 
for this occasion. The strikers, as is inevifi 
able in the absence of perfect organisation, 
committed many blunders, and thetr treat¬ 
ment of blacklegs was particularly brutal. 

This strike is symptomatic 
^off*** unrest which per- 

tb« hLm. vades the Rand. The 

miner has real grievances, 
however magnified in the home papers. He 
feels that he is altogether in the power of 
the great mining houses, knowing that if he 
offends one controlling interest he has no 
chance of getting employment on any other 
mine. Again, he has no security of tenure, 
and can be turned off at a day's notice for 
no reason whatever. Naturally, to combat 
this he turns to trade unionism, and de¬ 
mands recognition by the mine^)wners, as 
a preliminary to securing redress which is 
grudgingly granted. Gold-getting on the 
Rand carries with it peculiar risks, which 
shareholders avoid. The risk of miners' 
phthisis can no longer be ignored, and 
while something has been done by way of 
prevention the present indifferent inspection 
is entirely Inadequate to check the ravages 
of this plague. Holidays are practically 
unknown, ahd as to the hours of working, 
the miner demands an eight-hour day from 
bank to bank. It must, of course, be re¬ 
membered that, while at home a miner 
spends all his time in hard manual labour, 
on the Rand most of his time is spent in 
overlooking the natives, who undertake the 
laborious work of hand-drilling, etc. 

So much for details, but 
behind it all Is the natural 
feeling that he is not get¬ 
ting his fair share of the 
vast wealth which is being won from the 
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mines, and accordingly it Is not surprising^ 
that the strikers were not contented with an ^ 
agreement which simply reinstated a few;^ 
workers on one mine. The miners have laitl^ 
the following demands before the Govern«J 
ment 

Cuaruitoes for Irttdom of tpdech and pubUe'^ 
assembly. -,i 

A national eight-hour day with a consolldatad j 
system of wages throughout the U.ion. ,^4 

A permanent Board of Inquiry to deal with eoai>^ 
pUhits by rallwaymoi. I 

Various claims for higher wages and osert lw a ^ v 
otbwv relating to night and Sunday work. J 

The immediate summoning of a special Seaiioa ol, 
Fwliament lo give effect to their demands. ' ^ 
The mine-owners offered, by way of co 
sion 

Eight-hour day, with 30 minutes for wln^kng. 

The recogaitioo of thdr umocis. . 

A ConunWoD to inquire into wages. 

Quesdon of compensation for miners' phtbMs la 
r efermd to the Goveriunent and Parliament. 

The owners make the impossible stipula- 
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don that the men's union must not be used 
for poHticaJ ends I The Trades* Federation, 
acting for the miners, threatened a general 
strike, and the Government were prepared* 
,to deal drastically with the situation; but 
wiser counsels prevailed and <the threat was 
withdrawn. The owners must make con« 
^derable concessions before peace is restored 
to the Rand. 

Meantime, what of the 
natives? Kept idle in the 
compou nds, witnessing 

conflicts between the white 
men. and with all the police employed in 
maintaining order elsewhere, there is a very 
great danger of their breaking out, looting 
and murdering—possibilities compared with 
which the incidents of the strike would be 
mere child's play. Realising this, the 
authorities are returning many natives to 
their kraals and arranging for wholesale re« 
patriation in the case of renewed trouble. 

The employment of war* 
^ . ^*1* .. ships at Leith has caused 

Doekvn* Stnk« ^ , 

t L«itk. considerable comment, 
although another strike in 
the same town has practically passed without 
•P notice. This strike was of much greater 
Significance. Masters and mates of three 
Steamship companies struck for better pay 
And improved conditions. This, the first 
Strike organised by the National Union of 
Masters and Mates, was carried to a success 
ful conclusion. The members of the quarter* 
deck have at last realised that it is only 
through trade unionism their conditions will 
ever receive attention from the owners. It 
will be interesting to watch the effect such a 
Union will have on the mercantile marine. 
Up to the present every branch in the ser¬ 
vice has its trade union with the sole ex¬ 
ception of Che officers, and this has always 
been the weak point In presenting a united 
demand for improved conditions for those 
who go down to the sea in ships. If, how- 
over, the Officers' Union increases in 
strength, il will he possible to secure many 


reforms for the alleviation of the lot of those 
who work under conditions which are a dis¬ 
grace to the nation which boasts supremacy 
in the shipping world. 

While other less favoured 
PihrY««n' nations were indulging in 
Afut. bloodshed, and rioting was 

, taking place in British 

Dominions, the United States celebrated 

their National Day by a reunion of all the 
soldiers who took part in the battle of Gettys¬ 
burg. At this gathering the perfect amity 
displayed between the old Federal and 
Federate soldiers indicated to the world that 
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the old scars have been healed, and both 
flags under which the soldiers fought were 
displayed and duly honoured. At the same 
time the Fourth of July was celebrated 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
States, the number of deaths and injuries 
being smaller than in previous years—a very 
desirable reduction in the least excusable 
death-rate known in* any land where freemen 
rejoice. 



The Progress 


OF THE World. 



The Attention of Europe is 
** BaAU&d Bioeki present engrossed by the 
W«r t * conflict in the Balksns, and 
Its thoughts are very far 
from general considerations of peace, so that 
it is well to emphasise the fact that the Third 
Hague inference is due to meet within two 
years' time. Occupied as the Governments 
are on other matters, it will take more than 
the interest engendered by the opening of 
> the Peace Palace to arouse them to take the 
necessary action to ensure the success of the 
third Peace Conference. The last Confer¬ 
ence decided that two years before the next 
meeting a committee should be appointed 
to draw up an agenda of matters to be dis* 
cussed and to arrange rules for procedure. 
The time is now due for the appointment of 
this committee; but from the reply of Sir 
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Edward Grey to Mr. Barnes in the House of 
Commons we karn that nothing has been 
done. But worse follows. From the 
article which appears on page 99 our readers 
will learn to their amazement that the 
one obstacle to the calling of this Com- 
mittee ts'none other than Sir Edward Grey, 
or, to use the expressive words of our Special 


Commissioner at the Hague, ** England 
blocks the way.** Regrettable and unthink^ 
able 1 And this from the Government which 
has laid claim to be a friend of peace. This 
is, however, by no means the last word. 


A 
Tory 


We sincerely trust that the 
nation is not to be treated 


TrMpC«fd. ^ twenty years' wrangle 

between Tories and Liberals 


in * regard to the particular brand of Land 
Reform, whilst rural England continues to 
be bled white 1 Let it be admitted outright 
that no proposal outlined by Mr. Lloyd 
George will be acceptable by the landlord 
(whose plaint of poverty has been heard these 
many years), and, further, it must be con¬ 
ceded that no ingenuity can convert the 
Unionist to an acceptance of Liberal Land 
Legislation. Fortunately there is a way out 
of the Parliamentary impassi which avoids 
even the necessity of more legislation: let the 
Unionists, who for generations have posed 
as the friend of agriculture, induce their 
friends the great landlords (practically 
Unionist to a man) to initiate on their own 
estates, at pnee, those simple schemes, en¬ 
dorsed by their party, whereby the labourer 


will be retained on the land, the small-holder 
settled on his own freehold, and the farmer 
relieved from any obnoxious conditions 
which deter many from (arming to the best 
advantage. This would, indeed, be a trump- 
card to play, and an achievement by the side 
of which any Liberal Land Campaign would 
flszle into nothingness. Both Parties admit 3 ^ 
(he necessity of reviving agriculture. It is / 
the poor part df the Liberals to threaten legis* 4 
lation. It is the privilege of the Unionists 
to relieve Parliament of a problem which can.^O 
be best solved by the goodwill of the land^^ 
jJroprietOTs. With a predatory Chancello^ 
of the Exchequer In the background, is the^^ 
any reason why those who hold the land 
the nation should await the rigours of 
pubion when they may, to-day, with little } 
let and no hindrance, do what they like with 
their own? 
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On July 24th the King 
A A the foundatton*^tooe 

Edipii^ Bamat. of the Australian Com- 

monwealth buiJding In 
Aldwych. Part of the building, now occu¬ 
pied by the Victorian Governmenti is already 
a familiar feature of the Strand, but when 
the whole edihoe Is completed it will be a 
striking monument to remind Londoners of 
the greatness and wealth of Australia. We 
hope the other Dominions will follow Aus¬ 
tralia's enterprise, and wmbine to enable 
Earl Grey to realise his scheme of a Domi¬ 
nion House on the neighbouring site. We 
are glad that he is free to utilise his great 


evident, and the scheme would enable the 
public to take ample advantage of the offers 
of Colonial Preference. The idea should 
commend itself to the various Colonial 
Governments, for the proposal includes ade¬ 
quate provision for the offices of the High 
^mmissioners, an Overseas Club, and a 
permanent exhibition which would bring the 
Colonia] producer into the closest touch with 
the British consumer. Here is a splendid 
opportunity which should enable our Free 
Traders and Tariff Reformers to work to¬ 
gether for the furtherance of their oft- 
expressed desires for closer ccMDperation 
between Britain and her Colonies. 
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gifts unfettered by the restraints of office. 
As will be seen from an article on another 
page, Earl Grey is now planning a centre to 
focus the commercial activities of our Colo¬ 
nies. His proposal is to utilise the central 
Aldwych site for a palatial building which 
I would provide ample accommodation for 
every variety of Colonial produce. The 
i benefits to the British manufacturer are self- 
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At last the Crystal Palace 
is to become the property 
of the nation. This end, 
SO ardently desired, has 
been achieved by the cevoperation of The 
Times and the Lord Mayor of London. The 
Lord Mayor, finding that his appeal for sub¬ 
scriptions was meeting with poor support, 
appeal^ to TAa Times to open a fund to raise 

the sum of ^90,000 which 
was still needed to com¬ 
plete the total amount of 
^330,000 for which amount 
Lord Plymouth had pur¬ 
chased the Palace. The 
fund, headed by subscrip¬ 
tions from the King and 
Queen, reached the required 
sum in a fortnight, aided 
largely by the benefaction of 
“ A Private Citizen,** who 
promised ten shillings for 
every pound raised by The 
Times, We must heartily 
congratulate all those who 
have worked so hard to 
secure the Palace for the 
people, Lord Plymouth, the 
Lord Mayor and The 
Times,' and the many 
donors, who have presented 
this moat delightful 
of London’s open-air 
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playgrounds from being abandoned to the It must be remembered that the women who 
speculative builder. The part played by walked $0 steadily, from north and south, 
The Times is the more noteworthy in that it from east and west, did not undertake the 
marks a departure from its established cu^ journey merely as one more proof of their 
tom. Not since the Crimean War has it enthusiasm for the enfranchisement of their 
opened its columns to any fund. This incU sex. There was method in their marching# 
dent, following the reduction of its price to At every stopping-place on the route there 
twopence, indicates that The Times isidentU has been an opportunity for them to vindi* 
fying itself with the interests of the people cate the cause. In some towns six or seven 
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at large, and thus paves the way, we trust, 
when it may be truly called the National 
Organ of the United Kingdom. 

The Women's Pilgrimage, 
FMMtai ^hich culminated in the 

Piiifteog. demonstration at Hyde 

Park on July 26th, proved 
emphatically that the law-abiding suffragists 
are as strong in numbers as in faith, and that 
a demonstration so conducted—so sane and 
so impressive—is a great factor in influencing 
public opinion. And this is as it should be. 


thousand people gathered to listen to the^ 
speakers; money was collected — about;^ 
;£8,ooo; and though the hooligan element^ 
prevailed in some districts, and the demoQ^ 
strators were pelted with refuse and occasic 
ally mobbed, yet even this was partly tl^ 
result of a mistaken Idea that these pilgrinK 
themselves were not law-abiding—in fact, 
case of mistaken identity. The meeting; 
itself was an unqualified success. Aa,*^ 
column after column, the various contingents ^ 
marched through the four gates and took up J 
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iheir positions at the nineteen platforms 
arranged for them» the scene was most pic« 
turesque and inspiring. Each platform 
provided four speakers—^ne man and three 
women-^^nd the dominating note of all the 
speeches was: ** Freedom, through the law, 
to co-operate in making good laws.’* 

Death has been very busy 
of late amongst the leaders 
aponlaM. 0 ^ ‘he Unionist Party. 

Within a few, days of 
the loss of Mr. George Wyndham his 
loss was accentuated by the death of 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton. Though not endowed 
with the brilliance of Mr. Wyndham, 
he has left his mark both at the Bar 
and at the Colonial Office. As Minister he 
had a difficult position to fill in dealing with 
South African affairs, and received much 


opprobrium for his share in sanctioning the 
introduction of Chinese Labour. He did 
much to widen the scope of the Imperial 
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Conferences and to enhance the practical 
valu6 of these gatherings. Outside politics 
and the law Mr. Lyttelton was known as 
one of the finest all-round sportsmen Eng¬ 
land has ever produced. He represented 
Cambridge on many occasions, and England 
in cricket and football. A striking testi¬ 
mony was paid when at Lord's, in the middle 
of the ’Varsity match, the game was sus¬ 
pended, and players and spectators alike 
remained silent and uncovered for five 
minutes as a sign of respect for an old com¬ 
rade and sportsman. The Unionist Party 
is gradually losing all the statesmen who 
formerly stood for Conservative principles in 
this country. 

If there be any landowner 
A.E<u.pl« „j,o fears lo dabble with 

ToUpw. anything so new-fangled 

as the provision of decent 
cottages for the labourer and the establish¬ 
ment of peasant proprietors in his own 
parish, let him read the Duchess of Hamil¬ 
ton’s article in this month's Wortd^s Work. 
Her Grace gives the particulars of a suc¬ 
cessful attempt to help the labourer, initiated 
and carried out by her father, Major Robert 
Poore, at the village of Winterslow, in 
Wiltshire. The chapter and verse of this 
record leave no loophole for any landowner 
to excuse himself from playing his part in 
the revival of the countryside. Here, indeed, 
is a golden opportunity which will enable 
the Squire to rc-assert his position and estab¬ 
lish a benevolent despotism which no one 
will seek to destroy. 

In the Positivist Review 
BuMomtk Sir Henry Cotton calls 
Biwia«riptf. attention to what he terms 

“A Tragedy of the Gal¬ 
lows in India.” The facts concern a trial 
for murder of two native landowners in con¬ 
nection with an agrarian dispute. The men 
were acquitted by the Sessions Judge of 
Sitapore, but on the appeal of the Lieutenant- 
Governor the Judicial Commission of Oudt: 
ordered their re-arrest, and the verdict— 
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aft«r a re-hearing on the same evidence*—was 
sentence of death. The prisoners exercised 
their right of appeal, which in this case had 
to be submitted to the Lieutenant-Governor 
—the very official who had ordered their 
prosecution—but on the miserable pretext of 
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a rule requiring a clear forty*cight hours' 
notice for the consideration of the appeal by 
the Government of India, that individual 
refused to transmit the appeal, and the men 
were hanged on the very morning upon 
w'hich their counsel had received this refusal. 
Sir Henry Cotton vouches for these facts, 


and in the face of such high-handed action 
it is not difficult to understand the ease with' 
which agitation spreads in our great depen¬ 
dency. We are accustomed to the antics of 
the irresponsible bureaucrat at Whiteball» 
but that, after all, is our own affair. The: 
tremendous importance of (he issues whk^ 
pend on our position in India demand con-* 
duct animated by something of the spirit'* 
advocated by Mr. Geoffrey Cookson in the 
current issue nf the Nineteenth Century, who 
suggests that failure in the exercise of the, 
essential qualities of sympathy and under¬ 
standing should imply removal from office. 
Here is no case of applying the ordinary 
rules of justice, let alone sympathy, but a 
miserable bureaucratic bungling. Meantime, 
what does Lord Morley think? 

On Sunday, July 27th, a 
wreath in memory of our 
Lm Chtof. Chief was placed in i 

the ocean near the spot^ 
where the Titanic went down. This wreath' 
was subscribed for and given by a number of 
his personal friends. The balance has been 
given to the Shilling Fund inaugurated in 
connection with the Stead Hostels for 
Women.*' All those who were interested in ^ 


our late Chief's work on behalf of women, . 
and care to learn what is being done to pro-*' 
vide accommodation for women in our great 
towns, should apply to the Hon. Secretary, 
Miss Marshall, “ Salve," Willi field Way^ 
Hendon. 
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WILL THERE BE A THIRE^ 

HAGUE CONFERENCE? 

NOT WHILE “ENGLAND BLOCKS THE 

WAY ” ! 


T he gALlicring oi the Peace Socics 
ties, the Inter • Parliamentary 
Conference, and the oHicial dcle« 
gates of the nations to the Hague 
this month at the opening of the 
Peace Palace, draws afresh the attention of 
the world to the succession of Conferences 
for ever asstKiatecI with the Dutch capital. 

It will be h'mcmlKfcd that the Second 
Hngiio Conference re<onimended the con* 
. vening of its successor in t(>i5, Jt also 
urged that two years heforeliand a Prepara¬ 
tory Committee should be charged by the 
Governments lo prepare the agend'i and rules 
of procedure. 

I 3 irt as previous Conferences met in May 
and June, we are now, in August, within less 
than two years of the prospective date of the 
third. 

Have any steps been taken to form this 
Preparatory Committee? The Pinal Act 
named no one Power as convener. We have 
reason to believe Uiat Russia, the initiator 
of these Ctmfercnccs, knows of no such steps. 
Air. George Harnes put a question in Parlia¬ 
ment last month to Sir Edward Grey and 
received as his answer that ‘‘ no steps have 
yet been taken. The initiative has generally 
been left to the Netherlands Government.*' 
Here, • at the Hague, 1 learn that the 
Powers verbally agreed each lo appoint a 
national committee four years before the nest 
Conference to prepare subjects for the Inter¬ 
national Preparatory Committee to be formed 
two years later. Holland formed such a 
.committee in tpti. Some other Powers 


have done ihe same. Has England formed 
one? In July, Sir I'^dward Grey 

dcx'lares “ no steps liavc been taken." Gre.it* 
Britain is thus more thnn two years behind¬ 
hand I 

O what a fall is there, my countrymen I « 

There is worse lo follow. 

Inquiring here ns to these preliminary. 

I wns fauoil vicji ihe unexpected 
question. "Will nny Third Conh'reuce be , 
held ? •* And v hy run ? " I asked. 

" B<fau5<« England bhn'ks the way 1 ** ^ 

" England ! ** 1 eJnciilHted, as soon as I 
could recover my brnhlh i lUw does Eng- 
land block the way ? ” 

** She n*fuse.s to ratify the Dcclarntirm of 
lx>ndon. Her delegates signed if, The 
other Powers took their signature in all good 
faith; but, lh(nigh the British Government i 
would like the f )erlaratirm ratified, it reninins. 
imratified. And as long as it remains un-; 
ratified the Powers .say, * Wh^t is the use Of 
a Hague Conference—what is the use of any* 
kind of Conferenue—uith a Prmer which^- 
signs a most imporrnni Dcvluraiioii and then 
leaves \t unraiified? ' If Conferences are to j 
I)e taken seriously, rnfjfication must follow^ 
signature. No doubt Party feeling has been'j 
roused by the Declaration, but if the Govem-K 
merit is so afraid of the Opposition as not tm 
follow up and ratUy the m.stniotiorvs ^ 
rts own delegates, in pursuance of 
signed the Declaration, then the Powefi« 
not see any good to be gained by 
,w ith such a CovernTnent.** (J 

Thi^ is Ihe testimony which I have rtcelved - 




... lik- 
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not {rom one u clUinformed person here, but 
«from several. On an authority which could 
not be surpassed in diplomatic circles here» 
I am told with grave emphasis that through¬ 
out the Chancelleries of Buropc, of Great 
Powers not less than of small, these convic^ 
tions prevail. 

Until Great Britain ratifies the Declara¬ 
tion, there will be no Hague Conference; 
there will be no serious preparation for a 
Hague Conference: on that point the general 
. diplomatic opinion is held to ixf qinie 
^ decisive. 

" * I need hardly add (hat there Is no thought 
of applying pressure, direct or indirecti on 
the British Government. 1 *hat is, <if course, 
quite our of the question. But as these naval 
matters were one of the tw<» chief affairs re¬ 


mitted by the Second Hague Conference to 
its successor, what is the use of a thirds* to 
which the only report can be: A conference 
of Naval Powers in London; a Declaration 
signed by Great Britain, but which Great 
Britain has failed to ratify? 

Nations as well'as individuals may be 
excused for not liking to carry on business 
w^th parties who sign cheques but do not 
honour them. 

It is pleasant to be told that the British 
Government is favourable to the idea of a 
third Conference. But until tlic Chancel¬ 
leries of Europe arc convinced of Britain's 
good faith, her advo^’acy of Conferences, 
Dei'lu rations. Conventions, International 
Preparatory Committees, is not likely to be 
effective. 



F. HKKirnKT St!*:ao, 


Mr. Andrew Cifaeile. 

Th« UDUou^rc bet rettinwl U* SooL 
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THE PALACE OF PEACE 

AT THE HAGUE. 

--—- $ 

K 

The Worlds first Temple, founded by Andrew Carnegie's Act of Faith, and enriched 

by the offerings of nearly ^11 the nations. 


A ugust aSih, deserves to 
bo marked in Ihr world's enfen^ 
dur with letups of rod or purple 
or wlialever tiw»re splendid 
coUkuring enn bo devised u> 
mark a date of gloritius significance. For on 
that day will i>c <ipened in ihc pres^mee of 
representatives of all the nations ilte world’s 
first uniNorsally recognised 'reinple of Peace. 
Mankind will .see ior the first lime a perma¬ 
nent edifice foundiKl and reared for the wile 
purpt>bc of expressing in juridic form tin* 
unity of the entire luiman race. I lere. indeed, 
is a landmark and a luriiing-p<Hni in the 
history of the plaiu-l. It sums up all our 
unilivc efforts liirherto. It is visible history; 
but it is still ilKJre visible prophecy, 

A ** ROSK OV OAWS.” 

Pilgrims of peace from all regions of (be 
globe are this month hastening to the Hague 
with ibe fervour of a veritably religious Uoim*. 
And as they strike n(»rth-west from the point 
of a)mnmn arrival and draw near the wiKKied 
dunes which mark the end of the city and (he 
commencemeni of the trec-limHl avenue 
which runs down to the sr-o. they will fwl :us 
(he Crusaders felt on appronrhlng the first 
glimpse of (lie Holy Sepulchre* or even as 
the Israelites of old wfien their longing eyes 
were about to rest htr the first time on (he 
lioly and beautiful Temple of their fathers, 
I'or thither go up the tribes of all humanity: 
for there are set thrones of judgmenr* 

When at last the houses fall away, then* 
breaks upon the vision a spectacle so light 
and bright and fair that it .seems in all its 
newness like a sweet dream c>f the future, 
not yet quite transformed into the solid 
masonry of present achievement. The light 
red of the brick blends with the white of 
the stone edgings and facings under the blue 
of the high slate roofs to suggest the faint 
rose flush of the dawn of Peace, as in the blue 
sky of hope her day breaks at last on the 


gaze of wistful nations. The gaMt lower to 
the left, the lessor tower away Ic* the right, 
point ever upvMird, mute reniiiulers of the 
noontide height to which I he new sun will 
rise. 

Ttllv WORI.U’S R.\TII.\l S. 

As the reality of the building grow.s’u|)on 
the mindi lluTv is an iindoubied similarity 
ubcuu ii to (Ik* style ol building Irequeiuly 
emphjyed for Katluui.s or Hotel dc Ville, 
lh(»ugb (»nly rarely for tiie British T(»wu 
Hall. 'I'lto .suggrsti<ju may seem strange at 
first, but on n^fleetion bn'umes entirely 
reas*>rialde, h»r the universal court of jusliw 
ought surely to be less akin Ut flu* balls of 
nafkmal logislaltire where are di*<T(’ed war.s 
or tile ivrsily pre|Kjralicms for war, or io the 
cathedrals vvliere thanks are solemnly 
ollered to the God oi battles for the successful 
p4*r|x*tratiou of muhitudmrms slaughter, than 
to the home of municipal life whii h is never 
in nunJern time stained with blond-gijiltiuess 
itx with orgies of militant piety. The Hague 
('ourihousc would fain elevate the world to 
the level of a city, well »>rdefed and w'ell 
policed, but entinOy devc»(od to (be adminis¬ 
tration of peace. 

A HIST OK W(>MA^JJIOOJ>. 

.'\nd the kmger one hwiks, die lightness 
of its adouring and the absena* of anything 
like ma.ssivencss of masonry convey to the 
mind (he tni])re5.siun less of masculine 
stnmgth than of feminine grace. Is there 
lierc an unconscious hint that the approach¬ 
ing Era of Woman is to bring with it 
the accomplishment of Peace ? But whatever 
fancies may gather round it, the fact repains/ 
The Palace of Peace is f Aerc, an undeniable 
achievement, as substantial as it is graceful. 
** Beautiful for situation,*’ meet to become 
“the joy of the whole earth,” the great 
Temple stands ” on the sides of the north ” 
of the Dutch capital. 
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liOW JT CAME TO BE. 

And only twenty years ago It w'as a dream 
of the Impossible ! One looks back w itli 
wonder on the way the impossibility has 
crystallised into solid fact. In the early 
months of 1894 the impre.s.si(»n was mystcri« 
ously conveyed to the hearts of some in 
England who were burdened with sorrow 
over the ever increasing and crushing weight 
of armaments* that the Tsar of Russia must 
be approached, for through him deliverance 
w'ould conic. At first nothing seemed more 
unlikely. Hut on inquiry it was found rinit 
Alexander III. was actually cherishing the 
idea of some method of reducing armaments, 
if only lie were approached: without 
approach from others, he felt he rould not 
take action. At once, with characteristic 
energy, the founder of this Review net to 
work to organise a memorial to the Govern* 
ment to approach the Powers with a view 
(u possible limitation of armaments. He 
secured the signature of almost every person 
who counted for anything in our national 
life. The memorial was sent by the Foreign 
Secretary with a special communication tc 
the Tsar. And he, gt>od man that he was, 
was preparing to take actlon~ when the 
*Chinc^Jap.inese War broke out, and, as the 
iiations will not think of disarming when the 
guns are barking anywhere, the project was 
incvjtably postponed. After Alexander’s 
lamented death the idea was revived with 
filial piety by the present Tsar. All the 
world knows his famous message to the 
nations: their glad response: and the con¬ 
sequence is the Hague Conference of 1899. 

THE CARNEGIE ^•Ot'NnAT10N. 

Then Mr. Carnegie, in the spirit of true 
poetry, resolved to give to what had been 
“an airy nothing” a “local habitation,” 
as well as a name. In he placed at the 
disposal of the Dutch Government the sum 
of one and a half million dollars “for the 
purpose of erecting and maintaining at the 
Hague .1 Courthouse and Library for the 
permanent Court of Arbitration established 
by the treaty of the 29th of July, 1899.“ 
The Dutch Government, “wishing to show 
how greatly it was pleased with the establish* 
ment of the permanent Court of Arbitration 
at the Hague, and full of thankfuln^ for 
Mr. Carnegie’s considerable donation,” with 


the help of the States General placed a sum 
of 760,000 guilders—say, ;t56,ooo—“with 
w'hich to buy five hectares of grounds covered 
with trees, which had formerly been part of^ 
the Royal park known as Zorgvlied.” The" 
deed of transference was only completed at 
the end of July, 1903. So came into being 
the Carnegie F(»undalion Committee. 

^ THE ARCHITECT. 

One of the (irst steps next taken w as to , 
institute a crimpelition among the architects 
of the world und to offer prizes fur the best 
plans of file projected building. The first 
prize was awarded to M. Cordon niere, of 
Jiru&sels, and there is a rc.scmblanrc in thi: 
front elevation of the new Palace to M. C^or* 
don niere's design. He a^mains one of the 
architects. But the Carnegie Committee— 
which, in arranging the competition, stipu* 
Inled that they might use or modify as they 
pleased the designs sent in—found it neces¬ 
sary to call In another architect to devise 
and carry out the scheme needed to meet 
practical demands. So Mr. Van dc Slcur 
was appointed to the position, which might 
well be the envy of the archik^ts of the 
whole w'orld, past and present. This ever 
memorable monument of human progress is 
his work. And a single morning’s experi¬ 
ence of his kindness justifies one in saying 
that his modesty, his courtesy, and his geni¬ 
ality are on a par with his constructive 
genius. 

THE STYLE. 

Of the precise style of the new structure it 
is difTicult for a layman to speak. The 
Romanesque arch is everywhere prominent. 
In w’indow, or corridor, or colonnade, or 
tower, one sees no veslige of the pointed or 
Gothic arrh. But, on the whole, the build¬ 
ing has a new and distinctive style of its 
own. It is an outgrowth of all the 
past, but it is no eclectic combination. It is 
a unity and a harmony. A new departure in 
human history demands a new departure in 
architecture. Novus rerum noscitur or do 
(a new order of things is being born)—the 
legend on bne of the Palace windows—holds 
true of (lie style as w'ell as of the uses of the * 
building. 

FOUNDATION AND FORM. 

To bring this Palace into its present state 


has cost the Carnegie Committee ten ytm' 
hard labour, the brunt of which has fallen on 
its President, Mr. A. F. C. Kamebeek, 
Minister of State, and a Vice-President of the 
first Hague Conference. His tact and 
gracious good humour has doubtless light¬ 
ened the burden for his colleagues; to see the 
building actually complete will probably 
bring him as keen a sense of personal 
pleasure as of public gratification. He cer¬ 
tainly deserves the thanks of mankind. * 
The Palace stands against a background 
of tree-clad sandhills, surrounded by gardens 
now aHame with colour. One of these is sunk 
several feet and is a glory of roses. The great 


the west-^ide, the Library. Of the two great 
towers, the taller is over the ante<hamber of 
the smaller court, the smaller rises behind 
tl^ larger court, which may be taken as a 
hint that the steady settlement of many minor 
disputes may do more to life up the cause of 
peace than the judicial disposal of the few 
great cases. 

The front as It faces you on your arrival 
from the city—from the great tower on your 
left to the great hall of justice on your right 
^^trikes you as at once pleasing and im¬ 
posing. The arched colonnade on.the ground 
floor offers the nearest approach to the idea 
of massive strength which the building 
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Structure is founded on sand it is true. The 
cynic will smile and think, Fir symbol of 
the hopes that are based on the sands of 
sentiment and not on the rock of force.** The 
answer is ready. Sand makes a good founda¬ 
tion if you only sink deep enough. The 
palace foundations reach some two dosen 
feet (7 metres) down from the surface. And 
in the depths of human sentiment lies a base 
sure enough for the erection thereon of the 
edifice of universal peace. The palace in 
shape is a rectangle enclosing a garden and 
forming roughly a square, being about 85 
yards by 86. The building on three sides 
constitutes the Court House, on the fourth— 


affords. Above this rise the rectangular 
windows of the first floor, which show 
strength yielding to grace, and above thes^ 
again springs the high roof, with its man^ 
eyelet windows, ending at the centre in thS 
slender shaft of the belfry. 

STATUES SYMBOLIC. • 

The fa^de of the second floor Is adorncd| 
with a number of statues symboltsiw 
qualities and achievements of human eiW^ 
deavour. Round the corner to your left are! 
figures representing Science, Art, Agricul¬ 
ture, and Navigation. On die front of the 
great* tower stand Commerce and Industry. 


















Between the front windows are ranged in 
succession from left to right Eloquence, 
Conscience, WilUForcc (a characteristic 
novelty), Authority, Study, Wisdom, Hu¬ 
manity, Constancy; while guarding like 
stNitincls the main window of the great court 
ore stone enibinllmenls of Justice and Law. 
' High above all, in Ihc central gable over the 
main entrance, stands the ideal figure c»f 
PCfice, resting her hands on llic hilt of a 
sheathed sword, round w hich arc swathed tlic 
scrolls, presumably of controlling law. 
Immediately over the door below arc sculp¬ 
tured two lions with angry, open mouths, and 
, between them a tower they guard; a hint 
' that ere long brute fierce will not be wanting 
; to guard thecitodcl and to execute the decrees 
uf peace. 

POUR nt;sTs OP men. 

But the statuary of the finished palace will 
not be wholly symbolic. There will certainly 
be four busts; one of Hugo Grolius, the 
. pioneer of international law, of whom his 
own Holland and the world i.s justly proud, 
J presented by the Society of Vrede door 
Recht (Peace by Law); one of King Ed- 
Lward VIL, the Monarch of Peace, presented 
M)y the Peace .Society; <ma of Sir Randall 
TCrcmcr (wlio with Karl Marx and Mair.ini 

1 !^helped to found the once dreaded "Inter- 
^'national '*), the gift of the Internatumal 
pArbifration League? and one of Mr. \V. T. 
'Stead. This last is extruled bv Mr. 1 'onn 
c'Dupuis, of the Hague, and is presenud by 
^ihe journalists of Holland. The present 
jttoff of The Review op Reviews varmly 
'^appreciate this tribute from liis brothers- 
'of-the-rraft tc» our late Chief. The four 
busts maktr a .sigiiificanl combination, The 
l^rst to find a place in wluit will, one would 
i'hope, become the sculptured Valhalla of the 
r-he roes of Peare are a jurist, a constitutional 
^Monarch, a Labour leader, and a Journalist. 

THE GRAND .STAIRCASE. 

You pass the main entrance by the beauli- 
fully-wrrujghi-iron dfKir and are faced at once 
: by the grand marble staircase leading up 
>j,to the floor above. It is lit up by a group of 
f Rtnined - glass windows, showing Peace 

P ' «’jpremr* shedding rays of golden light on 
.rt and Sciem c, l.aiul and Sea, Industry 
id Commerce, while away to left nnd 
ght« Are plcrufcd in coloured glass the 


ancient horrors of war—the frenzied spear^ 
man, the blood-stained sword that spares not 
vendable age, the terrified young mother 
with her children, "the gateway wrenched 
asunder," the looted treasure, the piled-up 
corpses? and far above companion window 
panels of Terror and Dealli. 

THE GREAT HAI.L OP JUSTICE. 

Pnjm surveying the stairway one passes 
ajong the b(*autiful bright corridor, arched 
with white-stone above, wain sec it led on either 
side below with marble, the pavement of 
vark'd mosaic, .ind turns naturally to the 
right until one enters the great Court of 
Justice. This is the largest hall In the entire 
building. It Is about 74 ft. long by about 
41 ft. broad, And rises to the height of the 
Pnlut'e. It will accommodate at most 300 
|>«rsonK; if they be provided with desks, the 
number would sink to about 200. But ns all 
the pienipotciuiaries and delegates present at 
the second Hague Conference, w'hcn 44 nut 
of the 47 Powers which make up the Govern¬ 
ments of all the world were rrprosenlpd, the 
Court is equal to the demands of a full Con¬ 
ference, if, as i.s expected, the successive 
World-Conferences be held here. As. you 
f.'jce the bench, one large arched window, 
fitted with stained glass, is behind yoir. On 
one side of it stands sculptured Truth in utter 
nakedness surveying herself in her mirror; 
*>n the otlicr a draped figure of Justice hear¬ 
ing the sweird, and let us hope not in vain. 
To your right soar three great windows simi¬ 
larly arched .ind stained. Behind the bench 
is to be a great oil painting. Above, to your 
left, are the arched gallerres for the use of 
the public. One si'ulptured panel in this 
gallery shows a rock crowing to greet the 
rising sun, to illustrate Lex; another shows 
the dawn of Pax, shaming the dark night- 
bird. The walls below are panelled with 
fiak. Oak, Iim), is the beautifully embossed 
ceiling, w'hich stretches parallel to the oaken 
/l(Hir« 

WHAT GREAT DF.F.DS MAY HPRE APPEAR. 

The man is to be pitied wlio could stand 
for the first time In this stately chamber and 
not be moved by the thought of the great 
si'cnes which may be enacted within its 
walls. Here will be pronounced the momen¬ 
tous judgments which more and more cir¬ 
cumscribe the possibilities of war. Here 
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will be issued the firm decrees of' peace. 
Here will reason triumph over the srord, 
and the declared conscience of mankind 
prove itself more potent than the inarticulate 
mass of armed force. Here, doubtless, will 
assemble at lessening intervals the Farlia* 
men! of Man, to complete the work of pacific 
government begun by the Parliaments of 
each several nation. Here, possibly, will be 
At last proclaimed the AbuUlion of Wa^r. 


lOg. : 

THE NEXT CONPCEBNCR. * 

• 

Even when one calls back the imagination 
from a survey of those distant splendours' 
and fixes it on the more prosaic prospects of 
the Conference next ensuing, there \» plenty 
of food fur expectant thought. These walls 
will doubtless listen in 1^15 to a fresh 
lament over the enormous increase of nrma* 
ments and to a renewed exprcssi(jn of the 
pious opinion that a restriction of .irmaments 



GROUND PLAN OF THE PEACE PALACE. 


That horror for ever excluded from the 
practice of mankind, these vralls may remain 
to witness consultations and decisions effect*, 
ing a collective action of the race in the 
extirpation of other miseries that afflict the 
world, such as Poverty and Disease and 
Ignorance and Vice. No longer im- 
poveri.shed or paralysed by the dread of 
War, Man may be expected to begin here 
to sot himself and his earthly home to rights 
at last. 


is “extremely desirable.“ This generalJ 
confession of sin and of aspiration aftei^^ 
amendment is. a salutary element in the**! 
liturgy of collective Man. ' It upholds thifd 
ideal and condemns the reality. Among thn 
first fruits of repentance in 1915 may 5Urel;^J 
be reckoned the universal adoption of tbei^ 
Declaration of London—one of the subjects! 
expressly remitted by the Second Conference 
to its successor. This great hall, too, should 
hear the decision of the other matter left over 
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from 1907—the esublishment, namely, of 
the Standing Court of Arbitral Justice, and 
the appointment of judges, to reside in The 
Hague and to sit in continual session. 

' LOAN BOYCOTT. 

And why should not the first Conference 
to meet in this new hall turn to practical 
account the object-lesson which international 
finance afforded in the Morocco affair and in 
after disputes, of its power to prevent the 
outbreak of war ? Why should it not counsel 
every Government sternly to discountenance 
loans to any Power that disregarded the re- 
.commendations of the earlier Hague Con¬ 
ferences and rushed into war without 
civilised delays and neutral 'mediation ? The 
very bust of W. T. Stead should speak, too, 
of the need of counselling in every nation a 
Budget of Peace in systematic proportion, 
however small, to the annual estimates for 
'war. 

EXTENSION OP NEUTRALISATION. 


over the main entrance the large room 
assigned to the Administrative Council, the 
permanent Cabinet of the world, which con¬ 
sists of all foreign Ministers credenttailed 
to the Hague, with the Dutch Foreign 
Minister as President, or, shall one say, the 
World's Premier. It is panelled with rose-' 
wood and satinwood; it is hung with 
Japanese cartoons in embroidered silk, Ante¬ 
rooms divide this World's Cabinet Chamber 
on the one side from the room of the Pr^i- 
dent, and on the other from the rooms of 
the Secretary-General and his assistant. 
Beyond the latter Is a reception room, 
adorned with three great oil paintings by 
B0I. Corridors left and right open on rooms 
for secretaries and other officials, rooms for 
study, and muniment rooms, where the 
signed documents—conventions, acts, judg¬ 
ments, decrees, etc.^>f the World's Parlia¬ 
ment and of the World's High Court of 
Justice are securely guarded in safes and 
lockers of steel. 


These oak-clad walls ought also to 
; resound, even in 1915, to demands for ex- 
^panding the area, and for universalising the 
^guarantee of the neutralisation of States, 
bey may, perhaps, witness the bestowal, 
ithout a single derogatory condition, of the 
terivilege of absolute sacro-sanctitude upon 
Holland and.her colonies, to bo secured for 
wyer by the collective undertaking of man- 
rkind. There are larger and more perilous 
|;^asues which might well be raised under this 
^glided oaken roof when next the delegates 
lasaemble: questions which deal with the 
l^oompcting interests rather than the disputed 
reeve nan ts of nations, such as the quasi- 
^Judicial, quasi-governmental problems of 
treaty-revision when one or other of the high 
^contracting parties is unwilling to acquiesce 
suggested changes. 

THE LESSER HALT. AND OTHER ROOHS. 

c 

But of these and similar items In the 
agenda of the next Conference more must 
be said anon. One must move on from the 
:peat hall to the rooms of the judges, beau¬ 
tifully furnished and hung with upestry of 
► the old Dutch sort, but without pictorial 
tW^s®^^ation$| to the rooms for counsel and 
»hcr parlours, all arranged with the most 
Massing i^rieiy and substantial elegance. 

^ Ascending the grand staircase you find 


THE PRESS SIGNIFICANTLY PLACED. 

Right away duwn in the basement, well- 
lighted'and nicely furnished, is the room for 
the Press. By a possibly undesigned hint it 
is placed next to the heating apparatus which 
warms the Palace with hot water. For does 
not the Press lend itself too often to get the 
nations into hot water? And is it not just 
here that conflagrations are most likely to 
break out 7 

* THE LIBRARY. 

The Library, which occupies the two 
storeys to the west of the quadrangle, shows, 
as befits the studious purpose for which it is 
designed, less colour and decoration than the 
juridic and conciliar rooms. Downstmrs are 
reading room, lecture room, a central lending 
office, and a number of rooms for quiet study. * 
Upstairs the books are stored in steel shelves. 
As aco^rds with the Carnegie tradition, the 
library is public and free. 

WHY NOT DECORATE THE WORKMEN ? 

The labour needed to erect this gigantic 
piece of masonry has been drawn almost ex¬ 
clusively from Holland. A little army of 
about 300 men has been employed. The 
principal contractor has been Mr, H. F, 
Boerfma, of The Hague, but much of the 
labour has been directly employed by the 
Committee. It would be a pleasant recognU 
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tion of the seirice these Dutch workmen 
have rendered to the progress of humanity 
if each of the three hundred were to receive a 
small medal at the opening ceremony. Surely 
the cost could be met without difficulty by 
tome wealthy friend of industry and peace. 
Such a decoration might well be handed 
down as a treasured heirloom to a posterity 
which would be increasingly proud to have 
sprung from the First Builders of the. 
Temple of Peace. 

The materials ^ave a cosmopolitan origin. 
The chief component in the structure is brick 
and is Dutch. It comes from the famous 
brickfields near Leyden. Next comes the 
beautiful hard white sandstone, which is the 
product of French quarries. The wood most 
used for flooring^and panelling is Austrian 
oak. 

THE OFFERINGS OF THE NATIONS. 

But one of the most picturesque and sig« 
nificant things about this metropolitan 
Temple is the number of contributions in all 
kinds which it has received as free gifts from 
the nations. The granite which forms the 
base of all the walls is presented by the 
Governments of Norway and Sweden, and 
the future of mankind will be well and truly 
based if it be founded on a love of peace as 
pure and steadfast as animates these ScandU 
navian peoples. The fountain which adonis 
the centre of the garden, enclosed by the 
quadrangle, is a present from Denmark. 
The marble used so freely in the corridor is 
B freewill offering of the Italian Govern¬ 
ment. The grand marble staircase is a 
gift from the City of the Hague. Akgek* 
TINA presents the group of statuary at 
the foot of the stairway. Holland has 
fitly enough supplied the steps by which 
humanity rises upward. The seven stair- 
case windows, previously described, as well 
as the grounds in which and on which the 
Palace is built, are presented by the Dutch 
Government. Great Britain has sent the 
stained glass which lights the great Court of 
Law, and every patriot will pray that she 
may always shed light on the processes of 
pacific justice. France, true to her artistic 
mission, sends a great painting to the chief 
Court and a Gobelin to the smaller Court. 
The anteroom to the latter is to be enriched 
with a vase of jasper, the present of the 
. Russian Tsar. Hungary sends six precious 
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vases, Austria six candelabra. A group of 
statuary in marble and bronze, to placed 
on the first landing of the great staircase, is 
the gift of the United States. Brazil has 
made her offering of rosewood and satin wood 
to panel the Administrative Council Cham¬ 
ber, where China deposits her gift of four 
vases and Japan places her silken cartoons. 
San Salvador has coated the cliamber of 
the Assistant Secretary with her own rare 
wood; and the wood for its furniture wa.s 
given by the black Republic of Haiti. Much 
of the timber used in doors and panelling 
is the present of the Dutch Colonies. Of 
our Dominions, Australia alone was men¬ 
tioned to me. She has provided the desk 
for the President’s room. The poor Turk, 
in the bitterness of his heart, might sec in 
his gift a symbol of his fate. He supplies 
the carpet for the World’s Cabinet, ’’to 
be trodden underfoot of men." But 
Rumania, which is certainly no doormat of 
the Powers, .supplies four carpets. The 
clock In the great tower is Switzerland's 
tribute. Belgium gives the beautiful iron¬ 
work door of the main entrance. Per¬ 
haps the most obviously symbolical of 
all the gifts is that which comes from the 
Government at Berlin. The great front 
entrance to the grounds, consisting of 
shapely walls and handsomely-wrought iron 
gates ts the present of Germany. Germany, 
it seems, is to open and shut the iron gates 
w hich admit the peoples of the world to the 
Palace of Peace. May she be a generous 
and ungrudging janitor! And if she ever 
stands out and away from the juridic Temple 
may her only motive be the more safely to 
guard the approaches to an end that is 
universally desired! 

A GREAT act OP FAITH. 

Of explicit reference to living religion I ^ 
saw no trace anywhere. The only visible ^ 
suggestion of higher powers w'as contained I 
in figures drawn from classical mythology^- 
Juno, Minerva, Venus. Mercury, and the 2 
like. Mindful of the fact that with alt tbe^^ 
nations most of the faiths of the world wil)''^ 
be represented tn the delegates to this Palace,’^ 
the Architect and Committee have resolved 
to steer clear of any ’’religious difficulty,” 
and have confined their artistic efforts to 
gods and goddesses and forms of worship 
that are all safely dead. But, (hough like its 
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the man who amid all his millions retained 
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supreme Object entirely unseen, religion is 
to the spiritual vision everywhere present. 
As of Wren in St. Paul's, so of Religion in 
the Temple of Peace, “ If you want any 
monumeni, look around you 1 '* The build¬ 
ing embodies a Great Act of Faith. Tiie deed 
of foundation begins with the word 
" Believing." " Bvlieving that the estab¬ 
lishment oT^ permanent court of arbitration 
» . . mu.st ultimately ahniish war." This 

is no balance of probabilities, for what 
balancing of probabilities could yield so 
stupendous a conclusion ? It is the language 
of religious faith. It has its roots, hidden 
maybe as roots m(»st1y arc, in the ancient 
faith which dared to prophesy : — 

It ahall c<»m« to pans in tlv latter diyt . . . 
and many people shell go and aay (kmc y« and 
let 110 go up to the mountain of flM l«ord . . . 
for out of Zion shall go forth the law. And Ho 
ahall judge between tfw nntiona and shall deddc 
concerning m.*iny penp(<*K: and they ahall brat tliHr 
sword a Into p 1 (mgh*>harca and Ibelr apeara into 
priming-hook*: nations shnM not lift up aword 
afitainst nation, neither ahall they war any 

wore. 

nONOUH TO THK FOUNDER. 

'rhnt faidt Mr. Andrew'Carnegie has set him¬ 
self to fulfil with un energy and a devotion 
worthy of his c<ivcnanting forbears. True, 
for "the mountain of the I-ord's House" he 
reads the plain of Holland, and in place of 
Zion he puts The Hague: the reason that 
judges may not be named with any supernal 
name, but the idea nnd tlie faith are practi¬ 
cally identical. The opening of the Palace 
demands from the world the frankest tribute 
of admiration to the great ironmaster, who 
with the fervour of a prophet and the imagi¬ 
nation of a poet conceived and executed the 
great Idea. A full-length portrait of Mr. 
Carnegie by the painter Olumli hangs in the 
chamber of the Administrative Council. 
Durable be the canvas and unfading the pig¬ 
ments which shall preserve to future genera¬ 
tions the outward figure and semblance of 


his soul and prophesied in enduring masonry 
of the farKjff Divine Event which shall rtiake 
Peace universal and eternal. 

"van der titanic." 

One of the pleasantest features about the 
work in the Palace of Peace is that the work¬ 
man is allowed to sing or whistle at his task. 
As I passed over the building, it was good 
to hear bliilic-hearted men singing for sheer 
joy. But in one corridor I saw a group of 
two or three workmen on their knees polish¬ 
ing the mosaic pavement. One was whistling 
a strain that I at least am not likely to forget. 
I went up to him, 1 unknown to him and he 
to me—for I was all alone—and, by a 
lure, of German and English and gesticula¬ 
tion, I inquired what it was that he was 
whistling. He answered in Dutch, and I 
could understand nothing save the last three 
words. But they sufficed:—"Van der 
Tiianic/* 

Here was the oracle of the new Temple, 
it came, as is the way of the Highest, from 
the artless lips of the humble son of toll. 
l>oubtIcss tills month will see floods of 
oratory, sublime maybe and prophetic, 
poured out upon the social altars of Inaugu¬ 
ration. But nothing will move me more 
deeply or speak to me more truly of the mean¬ 
ing of the building and of the upward move¬ 
ment it registers in the history of Man than 
(his little incident upon the marble corridor. 
The simple working man upon his knees, 
making smooth the ways of peace, .ind piping 
out of the joy of his heart a melody for ever 
laden with memories of tragedy and heroism. 

Nearer my God, (o Th«e, 

, Nearer to Thoc, 

E'en though it be a eross 
That raiseth me,— 

That is the secret of the Temple of Peace. 

F. Herbert Stead. 
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I WAS In Athens when the second 
Balkan War began, and was In a posi* 
tion tu perceive the steps by which it 
had become unavoidable. The first 
Balkan War might, perhaps, have been 
avoided; but the second was a necessary 
sequence of the attitude Bulgaria assumed 
after the unexpected issue of the first war. 
The i<lea of a second war was repugnant to 
everyone in Greece. A vague sense of 
regret, bitterness, and even indignation, that 
the Government relinquished half a million 
Greeks in Thrace to Bulgarian rule was 
noticeable among all classes, but no one con¬ 
templated with satisfaction the possibility of 
a second war, even as a defence against the 
daily incursions of Bulgaria in Southern 
Macedonia and her gradual encroachment on 
Greek territories. 

. When the Bulgarians, by a sudden aUark, 
r)ccupccd Hleftherai, opptisite the island of 
Tbassos, after having massacred a number of 
Fv^ones whom they found isolated, and when 
their object of advancing further south by a 
scr I es of sy stcmatic * * f ron tier i nci den ts * * 
became indisputable, no Greek Government 
would have been true to its duty if the Greek 
Army bad nor been ordered to oppose the Bul¬ 
garian attack. Thus it happened that with¬ 
out dcfclariog war Bulgaria started this mad 
campaign which culminated in her utter 
defeat. 

Nothing was further from the mentality 
of the Greek nation than a conflict with the 
Bulgarians under the circumstances that fol¬ 
lowed the cessation of hostilities betw een the 
Balkan League and Turkey. But it was in 
the mentality of the Bulgarian Government 
and army, as a definite object, to nullify all 
the results of the first w*ar, which were to the 
benefit of Servia and Greece, and obtain by 
cunning and duplicity all that had been won 
by the Servian and Greek arms. 

The first war hod been described as a war 
of liberation, and it was truly so in the minds 
of the Servian, Greek and Montenegrin 
peoples f but it was not the spirit of liberation 


that impelled the Bulgariuns. Bulgaria had 
long been seired by an Imperialist obsession, 
and her object In waging war against Turkey 
w as conquest and aggrandisement at the cost 
of the other nation,iHiies. The difference 
the motives was bound to show itself in open 
amflict between Greece and Bulgaria. 
Greek policy has been ronsisient with the 
nation’s traditional aspiration for a re¬ 
union of all Grecrk communities under one 
Ga*ek administration. CroKe has never 
roveti'd territories unconn«*led with her. 
flrr ambition is limited to the tusk of com¬ 
pleting the programme of tlic Greek Revo¬ 
lution of 1827, when the w*hr>le Gn*ek nation 
pose against Turkish tyranny, It i.s, there¬ 
fore. futile to ascribe to ihe Greek efforts a 
design for aggrandisement at the cost of other 
nationalities. 'I'his impubition befits rather 
Bulgaria, who.se st hetne for the conquest of 
the Balkan Peninsula and inheritance of the 
Turkish Rmpire has now bw^mie evident to 
nil. 

Bulgaria, on entering the Balkan I/cague, 
had underrated tlie forces of her allies to the 
extent of deluding herself by the expectation 
of their defeat and of her own sole tritimph 
over Turkey. I ler first disappointment came 
with the dreek occupation of Salon Ira, on 
which town she particularly had set her 
heart. She never forgave Greece for enter¬ 
ing before she lierself liad time to enter and 
occupy Ihe “jewel of the .Aegean," Nor 
could she forgive vServia for having occu¬ 
pied Monastir. Bulgaria had dreamed of a 
triumph based on the conquest of Monastir, 
Salonica, and Adrianople. She failed to 
conquer the first two through the prowess 
of the Servians and the Greeks, and lost 
(he third after conquering it, w'ith Servian 
help, through her own folly. 

These facts are manifest to everyone, and 
if we add the barbarous conduct of the Bul¬ 
garian army towards the populations of 
Macedonia and Thrace, we cannot help won¬ 
dering «vhdt it is that justifies those WTiters 
rn the Fnglish Press who persist in setting 
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. up Bulgaria as the model State in the 
Levant. 

Greece, fifteen years ago, was defeated by 
Turkey, and I well remember the scorn and 
contempt and even haired on the part of the 
European Press against her for her defeat; 
yet that defeat was nothing more than one 
event such as, in great number, have be¬ 
fallen Bulgaria during the last month. That 
event was a retreat of the Greek army, simi¬ 
lar to which there were numerous retreats of 
the Bulgarian army in the course of her 
reckless war against Greece and Servia. 
Moreover, the inhumanities that disgraced 
the fame of Bulgaria In 1013 never tarnished 
the name of Greece in >^7 or at any oilier 
time. And what is particularly significant, 
subsequent investigation has brought to 
light facts which justify us in believing 
that that retreat was engineered by the same 
strategists who had urged Greece then to 
go to war against Turkey, in the hope of 
seeing the little Mediterranean State crushed 
once and for ever. It was always believed 
that some mysterious influence was at w'ork, 
and King George was unjustly accused of 
having had a hand in the matter. The fact 
is that certain interested circles in Western 
Europe were not slow to perceive that the 
Greeks, if left unchecked, were likely to 
advance too far north; consequently, no 
other courser remained but to engineer a 
retreat. This retreat was accounted for by 
’ untenable arguments as to the unprepared¬ 
ness and lack of discipline of the Greek 
army, but that event remained, nevertheless, 
‘ a mysferv to the uninitiated. The fighting 
power of the Greeks at that time was just 
as good as it has proved now. There is an 
element characteristic 0/ the Greek race—the 
element of impetuosity, which, when excited, 
becomes terrific in Its action. That element 
is the fighting power of Greece. It was 
• excited by similar causes in 1896, in 1912, 
nnd in 1913. Since the occupation of 
Salonica It has been particularly exdted by 
the Bulgarian disloyalty, lack of generosity, 
bad faith, and deceitful methods. It is thus 
ej^lalned why the Bulgarians were seized 
with terror flying before the pursuing Greeks 
ever since the 4th of July- During the few 
years preceding 1896 Turkey had submitted 
Greece to systematic revlUngs and humilia¬ 
tions until Hellenic impetuosity was excited 
and become so irresistible (hat it would have 
been a guaraiUee of victory in 1897, had it 


not been frustrated by outside agencies. 
Unlike the Greeks In 1897, the Bulgarians* 
in 1913 have been defeated in consequence 
of a series of acts that reflect no honour upon 
a civilised nation. The stigma also of 
Bulgarian inhumanity is too firmly estab¬ 
lish^ to admit of any doubt. Yet s':arcely. ' 
a voice of indignation is anywhere raised 
which would, in the least degree, be compar¬ 
able to the contempt with which Greece was, 
in many quarters, treated for the unfortunate 
issue of the Thessalian War in 1897. Recent 
developments have shown how unjust was 
this attitude towards Greece. The nation * 
has exhibited strength, patience, generosity, 
humanity and moderation. 

It is the fashion to describe her claims as 
exorbitant, but little reflection is needed to 
show that Greece does not demand more than 
is manifestly just. That Epirus, Mace¬ 
donia, and the Aegean Islands arc all Hellenic 
to the core, few are disposed to dispute seri¬ 
ously. Then, In view of the Bulgarian in¬ 
humanity, Greece naturally asks to be assured 
that the elementary human rights will be 
guaranteed to Greeks in Thrace who will re¬ 
main under Bulgarian rule. If that is not 
granted, then it must be the duty of Greece to 
formulate a demand for an autonomous Thrace 
under Turkish suzerainty. It should not be 
forgotten also that Greece is the only Balkan 
country which leaves millions of her people 
under Turkey. There are more than four 
million Greeks in Asia Minor, .ind it would 
only be just that Greece should be recog¬ 
nise as their natural protector. Indeed, 
that would be their only guarantee for safety, 
in view of developments in Asiatic Turkey. 

An anti-Hellenic feeling has been fostered 
in Western Europe and among the Slav 
nations since the Russo-Turkish War, and 
parallel to this hostility towards the Greeks 
there has been grow*ing a corresponding 
tenderness * towards Bulgaria. It is no 
longer a secret that the Triple Alliance has 
done all it could to prevent the growth of 
a Hellenic Power in the Mediterranean. 
Greece, not being a Slav nation, might, it 
has been thought, in alliance with England, , 
become a barrier to Teutonic or* Slav ad¬ 
vance southwards. 

In the Near Eastern problem it is not 
always the visible factors that count, 
but rather the invisible factors. .Gene¬ 
rally the Balkan States have served 
merely as pawns in (he hands of. Euippe^-^; 





Powers. I'hus the first Balkan Wai was a 
^move of Austria against Russia, and the 
second Balkan War was a move of Russia 
against Austria. When we are tempteJ to 
blame this or that Balkan State it is really 
the AustroRussian antagonism that we 
ought to blame. If Russia and Austria had 
no cause to be hostile to each other, there 
would have been neither wars nor rumours 
of war, and the Balkan Peninsula would 
have been long ago fraternised and pro^ 
perous, either with or without Turkey* 
remaining in Europe. 

It is astonishing that the real causes of the 
Haikan troubles are not discerned even by 
wriiers who are often of great intellectual 
calibre. One would have expected to find 
public opinion in this country stirred against 
Che actual cause which has converted the 
Balkan Peninsula into a veritable inferno. 
It is idle to blame the Balkan States for their 
nmhicions. 1 grant that lhr»se nations have 
not been fortunate in producing great states* 
men able to lead them out of mutual ani* 
inosilles. Rtu it beh<jves the leaders of 
public opinion to )><»int to the system nf 
intrigues of Western diplomacy as the mo In 
source of the mis<?rlcs in the Near E;ist, 
Whatever thofr designs may be, the truth 
always remains Uiat Austria and Russia for 
generations have hwn keeping the Balkan 
pcoi)les in continual discord. The Great 
Powers do not really desire peace. Peace 
is only desired by the Great Democracies, 
but the Giivernmcnts, which arc merely 
committees of our plutocratic civilisation, find 
it often to their interest to provoke war^ 
until the belligerent countries fall a naturol 
prey to financial exploftaiion. 

My conviction is that there is only one 
solution, and that is settling Balkan affairs 
on the principle of unity or federation. One 
hears much of various* formulas, such as 
the principle of nationalities, the principle 
equilibrium, the principle of compensa* 
tian,thc pnncipleof plebiscite, of hegemony, 
of autonomy, etc. It would take too long to 
analyse the reasons for which none of these 
formulas would be workable. Peace, per- 
manent peace, peace with progress, is only 
possible on the principle of independent 
Federated Balkan States. I have not space 
left In this article to explain why it is so. 
But let,anyone think what possibilities a mere 
casual alliance of four Balkan States last 
year opened, and how all the dreams of the 




idealists for a moment appeared likely to bCc 
realised. Let the reader also think how 
strenuously Austria and Russia have always 
opposed the federation principle, exactly 
because that arrangement promised per¬ 
manent peace and consequently frustration 
of Ihcir designs. I do not monn by the word 
federation a union such .is the American, but 

n kxisc connection—a Customs Union_a 

rudimentary International Slate wmic kind 
o( homosponJy, such as the system of the 
British Colonies. Unity would be I he anti¬ 
dote against militarism,'which is responsible 
for all the sufferings of the Balkan peoples. 
The Balkan Federation idea is no longer 
Utopian, and has of laic acquired suntcieiU 
strength to resist di(jlomtJtic intrigues. The 
great democratic cjpinion Is in f.ivour of it. 
Even Russia now, there are rcasr»ns to 
Jwlieve, is ah.indoning the policy of support- 
ing s^'paratc Balk.'in vStalcs, and prefers 
henceforward tr> cncimruge the tTcalion of 
a Federal Union. I he srparnti.st influences 
liave kepi the Balkan pe<»plcs in a very 
backward condition. Yet there Is no 
••cniniry in the world with more favourable 
coiulitirms for development nnd prosperity 
than the Balkan Peninsula. Geographically 
it would constitute a link uniting three con¬ 
tinents. Jf only it could be ijt peace, if is 
impossible to say what aspect.s of genius 
and culture might not spring iif>. I firmly 
believe that if .1 few earnest persons would 
decide to devote their energies lo the vindica- 
lion of the Balkan Unity principle, this ideal 
would prove to be not a visionary scheme, 
but a solid programme of political expedi¬ 
ency. J know in Fngland there are men 
and w'oniHt of supreme earnestness, imbued 
by an ardent desire .sidcly to pmmote human 
weal and utterly contemptuous of narrow ' 
diplomatic .nnd plutocratic considerations. 
Let them work for that end, and their sue- 
a*ss will l>e t'ommensurate with the justice of 
the ideal and the righteousness of the pro- 
gramme. The present is the psychological d 
moment for such an endeavour. The Euro- 
pean Governments will not be able to with^^ 
stand such an influence. They will 
induced to promote the federation principle! 
in the Balkan Peninsula after imposing ces- 
Mtion of conflict, recognising accomplished 
fwis (except the Italian presence m the 
Aegean), and guaranteeing the Balkan 
States against all attacks. 



AN EMPIRE LINK 


FOCUSSING THE SELF-GOVERNING DOMINIONS. 


W IJAT does the ordinary 

Englishman know of the 
Empire? What does he 
kn(>w of the livi.*s lived 
by his fel km •countrymen 
across the seas, of their customs, ct the 
produce of their .soil, and of their manufac¬ 
tures? Probably his knowledge consists of 
the fact that the 
British Empire is 
the greatest Empire 
there has ever been, 
and that there are 
such places as 
Canada, Australia, 

South Africa, and 
New Zealand; hut 
beyond that he 
knows little. This 
is not altogether his 
fault, for amongst 
his everyday dutie.« 
there is nothing t<* 
bring the Empire 
before his mind or 
to force on h\s atten¬ 
tion the growing 
greatness and 
majesty of our self- 
governing Domin¬ 
ions. But it is bad 
that such a stale of 
things should exist 
—bad for the indi¬ 
vidual himself, and 
bad for the Empire. 

That something 
should be done to 

change this state of affairs is obvious, and 
Earl Grey brings forward a scheme which 
should impress upon (he imagination of the 
Londoner the idea of Empire. W. T. 
Stead ttruii* of him ; —“He has long 
since won rerognition throughout the 
Empire as an almost ideal type of the 
younger generation, especially of that 
section »bich combines idealism with 
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Imperialism. The combination of the 
loftiest aspirations after the realisation of 
'the most magniheent ideals, with a keen ap- 
i»reciation of the immense importance of 
those practical measures by which social 
systems are revolutionised and empires 
reared, is not unusual among the higher 
minds of our race.“ 

Earl Grey's 
practical and unique 
scheme is to erect a 
lasting monument 
u» Empire that 
must arrest the 
attention and ima¬ 
gination of every 
Londoner, for he 
proposes to UtcuH 
under one nw»f (he 
multitudinous in¬ 
terests and concerns 
of all the self- 
governing Dtunin- 
ions. This building, 
he hopes, will l>e the 
most imposing and 
impressive build¬ 
ing, after St, Paul’s 
and the Hou.ses of 
Parliament, in the 
whole of London. 
To use Lord Grey’s 
own words: “St. 
P a u I’s Cathedral 
Hashes upon the eye 
the great message 
of Christianity; the 
Houses of Par¬ 
liament recite the long story of Constitu¬ 
tional freedom; the Law Courts lift their 
testimony to the great heritage of justice that 
England has w*rung from history. Each of 
them helps to determine the ' habit of 
mind ’ of the millions who see them. The 
hope of those who have framed the present 
proposals is that an equally commanding 
voice in the architecture of the capital may 
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be given to the Empire itself—that a buiWmg 
may arise which will make the sign ificanre 
of Imperial citizenship '"‘''‘d to 'ts ewry^ 
holder, and make the face of London it^lf 
record the far-flung dimensions of British 

power and civilisation. _ • . 

^ The style of the building is as yet, of 
course, undecided, but for its site one of the 
finest and most unique positions in London 
has been obtained. This site is the Aldwych 
island, the vacant spot between llic Strand 
and Kingsway. No more imposing and 
prominent place could have been chosen, 
lying, as it docs, at the junction of the main 
ihoroughfares running east, west and north. 
The site is passed by millions d.-iily, who 
would thus continually Imve the idea of the 
Empire brought before them. Austrnha is 
already building her offices at the cast end 
of the site, and all that is now wanted is for 
ihe other self-governing Colonies to 
building on the central spot. Such a build¬ 
ing on Mich a site would be a magnif.ccui 
monument to the Empire, and would do an 
immense amount of good by simply siimulal- 
ing the imagination and so lending to a 
greater interest in the Empire, winch is the 
one thing needful for the development of 
sane imperial Ism. 

i3ut lliis is only one object of the scheme. 
The others are, firstly, the concentration ol 
all the offices of the Dominions under one 
roof. At present they are scaitered. and 
Ihe would-bc colonist has to zander all over 
London if he wishes to obtain information 
of all the Dominions. To be able to ^quirc 

all information concerning the Dominions m 
one building would be a great boon, and for 
the Dominions the advantage Is obvious. 

Besides the offices of the Governments, the 
proposal Is lo have in the building what has 
been called an Imperial Covent Garden. 
Here will be displayed the produce of each 
Dominion, so that any person -desiring 
Colonial fruits, etc., will only have to visit 
the Dominion House In order to make his 
. selection and find out where he can obtain 
3 what he desires. This scheme, besides 
^ enabling those who know and appreciate the 
\colonial products to obtain what they want, 
•^will enable everyone to learn what arc the 
products of each Colony. It gives the 
Colonies themselves the best possible oppor¬ 
tunity of putting their wares before the 
Briti^ public, and when once the British 


public realises wlterc and how to obtain^ 
colonial goods the demand for them wilr 
increase enormously. 

The third part of the scheme is designed to 
benefit the English manufacturer and to 
enable him to increase his colonial trade. In 
England at present there Is no means of 
obtaining Information concerning the needs 
of our Colonies, so it is proposed that in the 
basement of the building there shall be ex> 
hibited the type of machinery and manufac* 
lures which are in use in the different 
Colonics. At the present moment a grcjii 
deal of confusion is experienced owing to the 
fact that the English manufacturers, quite un* 
intentionally, send out goods which are use-* 
less to the Colonies, partly through 
ignorance of the conditions under which they 
are used, and partly because the English 
manufacturer finds it difficult to obtain the 
ncf^essary information upon all matters of 
tariff, transporutlon and trade facts. Each 
Colony will provide experts to give the 
manufacturer all the necessary information. 
This part of the sc'lieme will be open to 
British mariuf.u'turcrs only, in organising 
the ox|M>rt manufacturing trade in this way 
the Colonics will only be following the 
example of Germany, and placing the home 
manufacturers in a position to lake advan¬ 
tage of opportunities which, for want of 
proper knowledge and organisation, are 
now* set'ured by the manufacturers of other 
countries. 

For the colonial visitor to f.ondon tins 
Dominion House would l>e a great boon. 
Coming as he does from cr>untries where the 
ways are freer and more hospitable, he often 
hnds that no one in London lakes any notice 
of hini. and he feels hi.^ reception to lx* rather 
chilling, But if he has a ctmtrnJ place to 
which he can go and meet members of his 
own Colony and of other parts of the Empire, 
he will not feel so much that he is a stranger 
in a strange land, but will find someone to 
welcome him in the heart of the Empire of 
which he is a member. 

This is Lord Grey’s scheme. It is, of 
course, for the Colonies themselves to decide 
whether they will carry it into operation; 
but we feel sure that when they realise the 
immense advantages it gives them they will 
hasten to co-operate and carry out the 
scheme.. 

However, there id no reason why the 






The PropoMd Doaiakw Hooee Site 


Mo(hcr Country should not do something to 
help on the scheme, such as providing the 
money to buy (he site. Certainly (here is no 
way in which money could be better spent 
than on this scheme, which must result in 
bringing the Colonics into closer touch with 
dwellers in the heart of the Empire. 

Lord Grey has not put forward this 
scheme simply as an idea; he has done 
more, and has taken practical steps towards 
carrying it out by obtaining an option from 


the London County Council on the site for 
three years. The option is vested in a 
syndicate with the title of ^'The Dominion 
Site, Ltd.," of which Lord Grey is Chair¬ 
man. 

Every believer in the great future of the 
Empire—and that is surely everybody— 
whether at home or in the Colonies, owes a 
debt of gratitude to Lord Grey for bringing 
forward this scheme, and must wish him 
every success in his enterprise. 


A TRADE ASSET FOR THE EMPIRE. 


Tun P'ortnighily Revitnv accords the place of 
honour lo a full consideration of the sebenK, 
from which wc quote the following~ 

The Dominiwi.Houec, lying in I he very centre <rf 
London, would attract not only the serious student, 
but .also I he ca.^nial passer.bv. Every visitor to 
London passes ihrou^ the Strand, and he could 
not help being struck by the magnificent DominicHt 
House. Its benuly and grandeur «‘Ould arrest his 
attention and induce inquiry. Strolling up the 
Strand on the way to the theatre, National Gallery, 
the Houses of Parliament, or elsewhere, be would 
be nrrrstcd by that magnificent building, he 
would enter it, .ind the picturee, diagrams, and 
the exhibits of Dominion produce displayed would 
give him a good idea of the Dominlone, and If he 
should be a bus!nest man, that short visit might 
lead to buiineaa. If he ehouM eeem interested in 
any of the ^exhibits, an attantive custodian should 


offer to put him immediately in communication with 
Docninirvi representatives able to answer all in* 
quiries. supply addresses, and quote prices. 

The Dominion House would not only serve as a 
connecting link between the Dominion producers 
and home consumers. It would also serve as a 
commercial museum and as an Informatlm office 
for Hritish manufacturers. 1*he two.nnd.a*hal( acre 
basement might contain a permanent exhibition of 
the manufactured articles sold in the Dwninions, 
such as hardware, machines, electrical fittings, wear¬ 
ing apparel, etc.. Including particularly articles now' 
sold by foreign countries. Tbe entry to this base¬ 
ment ezhibitlM would be restricted to member%of 
approved Dritlsh manufacturers* atsoclaiions. » 1 o 

The establishment of a basement exhibition of' 
manufactured articles sold In the Dominions for th^ 
guidance of British manufacturers only, has tt« 
warm appwal of the business men who have bean 
consult^ 















ENGLISH EDUCATION AT 

THE CROSSWAYS. 

CRITICISM AND COMMENT. 

* 

By A. C BENSON, M.A. 


T hu ariick by Mink Kati* Stevens In 
the last number of Tiie Rkvikw ok 
K iiVIEWS seems to me to take an 
unnecessarily possimisiic view uf tlie 
w hu Ic s i t ua t ion. 1 |>ro|>os<* to rom- 

ment on il from the standpoint of a pna tic.il 
schoolmaster. 1 was a public schoolmaslvr 
for about twenty years, and have b(xn a 
college lecturer since; but 1 have also l>ecn 
for s<ime years onmy (uunty li dura lion Cum* 
miltce, and Itavc served on all the various 
sulKcomniittees. What I fefil nl>uut die 
article is that, in the lir.st place, it adduces 
many of the serious faults and deficiencies 
of our generation -moral, social, tempera* 
meiilei -os if they hod only rei'cndy and for 
the hrst lime made their appearance in human 
nature! The writer speaks of ** a growing 
OMiviction (hut all is not well with our 
national system of education.” But this is 
the way in which one would speak of a man 
who had enjoyed perfect health, and whose 
constitution was now' showing signs of 
failure. Was all ever well with our system 
of national education ? My own view is that 
wliatevcr is done when a system is first put 
in force is bound to be experimental, and 
that our educational authorities, by vigilance 
and sympathy, and by deliberate elasticity, 
are trying to improve our present system. It 
is far from perfect yet, but instead of having 
been, as one would suppose from Miss 
Stevens* article, a perfect system which 
is now collapsing, it is an imperfect 
system which is constantly extending and 
•improving. One cannot say of any human 
institution that ” all is well^* with it. The 
question is, whether it is being studied, 
Bmetided, furthered. 

A little farther down the writer describes 
the weak link in the educational chain— 
namely, the age from 14 to 18—and traces 
in a mournful manner the deterioration which 


often takes plai'c at that lime in u growing 
l>oy or girl; but this, again, is not a new 
factor. The only difference is thni, before 
education was organised, the dithcuhy was 
universal; now everything is being done to 
meet it und obviate It. 

'ilicn we come to the main issue of Uu* 
whole pa|HT. The real difiifully is llie 
shortage of really compttient, well •trained, 
enthusiastic teachers. 'Diem arc many 
teachers who can Ihus he (Icscrihcd, and the 
standard of devotion to work is not only high, 
but is undoubtedly rising; but the supply of 
teachers is not equal U> (he demand. Classi's 
arc trio big, sclujols are uiiderstnlTod, loo 
great a strain is put on scI kmjI masters and 
school mistresses, while more is consiaiuly 
brnng demanded <»f them. 

Of course, a higher rate of salaries would 
do something to meet this. The profession 
does not offer a sufficient career to first-rate 
minds; but I am not sure that it is cnlircly a 
money question. The profession is not 
wholly an attractive one; il (ends to form a 
caste or stratum of its own, and its standing 
is vTry diOiruIt to define. Then it means hard 
work, often tiresome work, and il needs a 
very definite vocation to surmount its disad¬ 
vantages. It is a strain, in fact—menial, - 

moral, and physical; and It also means a 
w'illing acceptance of responsibility, which 
many people frankly dislike. 

But we teachers must not get into the way n' 
of advancing and emphasising our claims to ■ 
dignity, consideration, and support loo 
strongly. It is a beneficent wr)rk. but we 
cannot over-ride (he law of market value ; 
and a teacher receives, I think, In the way of 
respect and love, very much what he or she 
earns and deserves. 

But if money is needed, where is it to come 
from? .Who is to pay? The writer of the 
article seems to hold that more cannot be 
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expwted from local rates, and that the Trea¬ 
sury must produce more. But it is too 
common to speak of the State as if it had 
sacks of hidden gold, and could produce 
money if it chose: It is often forgotten that 
someone has to pay. A really practical sug¬ 
gestion on this point would m valuable, it 
is very doubtful whether it is fair to put the 
increased burden on to the income-tax. The 
reason why so many people grumble about 
the increased rates for educational purposes 
is that they do not really believe that they 
are getting value for their money; they do 
not think the type of elementary education 
is really a sound one; they think, and rightly, 
that it should be more elastic. It should be 
more intellectual an education for the really 
capable and intelligent children, and more 
practical in type for the more practically- 
minded children. It is too true that some 
btjys of ability do not get a real chance of 
prolonging and promoting their education, 
while a good many boys of no intellectual 
ability at all are being educated in secondaiy 
schools and getting no profit out of their 
studies. 

1 believe myself, and from considerable 
first-hand experience, in the aims and 
methods of the Board of Education. 1 think 
that at the present moment, at all events, the 
Board is must anxious to try experiments and 
to receive suggestions. Where they have 
suffered in the past is in the fact that the 


A PRACTICAL 

Mr. Frederick Thoukshy has given con- 
.siderable thought to the question of the 
IVimary Schools, and wc are glad to print 
Ills suggestion:— 

The, remedy which I propose, and which is 
approved by many people keenly interested ia 
education bcc.iusc it is believed it will remove 
one of the principal causes of the nutionni ill- 
lienllh, is a comparatively slight alteration In 
Uie curriculum of our Stale schools. Instead of 
iVils nation being satisfied to teach its children 
subjects winch do not even help them to become 
half-timers at twelve or thirteen years of age (a 
concession which should not be permitted under 
any circumstance^), the suggestion is to retain 
the present system of education up to, say, the 
age of ten, and from then until tbby leave 
school—which, as a rule, is now fourteen, but 


officials who had to initiate and design a 
schome of education were of too intellectual 
and even doctrinaire a type; and the type of 
English elementary edut;ation was therefore 
designed too much with a view to general 
culture, and too little with a view Co civic 
efficiency and to local needs and conditions. 
But a real elasticity seems to me to be in- 
cieasingly the note of the Board’s policy, and 
the whole situation, so far from justifying the 
rather mournful and even resentful jeremiad 
of your contributor, appears to me to be hope¬ 
ful and expansive. 

The real key of the situation lies in the 
hands of the teachers themselves. The more 
that the parents of schoolchildren, and the 
schoolchildren themselves when they come 
to be parents, feel they owe to their teachers, 
the Jess will they grudge (hem a career, a 
salary, sociul respect. Gut 1 doubt if the 
parents have as yet a sufficiently active faith 
in the merits of the type of educadon which 
prevails. I hold myself that elementary 
education has conferr^, and will confer, in¬ 
calculable benefits on the morale and charac¬ 
ter of the nation; but 1 think the best service 
we can do is by indicating definite practical 
paints which can be amended, rather than 
indulging in a general grumble all round at 
the deficiencies of a system which seems to 
me, for all its faults, to be yet full of vigour 
and hope. 


.SUGGESTION. 

which, if possible, should be extended up (o the 
age of 6 fteeo or sixteen* -u> have (he children 
taught upon alternate days (ur under some 
equivalent arrangemeot] (he elements of practi¬ 
cal subjects; for instance, in the case of boys, 
agriculture, building, en^necring or wood¬ 
working, and in the case of girls housework, 
cooking, dressmaking, or upholstery. 

Each school would not, of course, teach all 
the subjects, but only those considered im¬ 
portant in the district which it serves. . \ 

There are, of course, many initial difficulties / 
to be got over before this suggested alteratkm ^ 
could find practical expression, but it is sub- 
isitted that the idea is worthy of consideratm 
by, say, a committee composed of representa¬ 
tives of our national system of education, of our 
pdytccbnics and trade acbools, and last, but not 
least, of our trade uaioos. 
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IN THE 


PEACE AND THE PEOPLES. 


Thb English Review gives the place o( honour to Anatole France, who conlhbulcs a nolablc 
article, entitled Pour la Paix/' from which we quote the followiog:— 


I BLESSED the words of peace uttered by 
your King at the reception of the President 
of the French Republic. 1 read with tears 
of joy the hymn of your great and generous 
Rudyard Kipling, to whom I have already owed 
many of the greatest spiritual joys, and wlio 
plays on all the hbres of my heart when he 
celebrates France as the friend of humanity. 
Poets of genius have an intuition for the truth, 
and Kipling has felt that which lives in the heart 
of my country, in spite of being a foreigner. 
Kipling knows France better than the blun¬ 
derers who govern it at present. Our states 
men, little of soul and little of mind, do not 
know our people at all. They know polilicaJ 
groups, they know the Parliament, they know 
the Electoral Committees and men of business; 
but that is all. They have no suspicion of whnt 
passes in the mind of the working«man and tbe 
peasant. The most impudent Minister of them 
all is in this respect as ignornni as the rest. He 
has no suspicion of the state of mind of the 
obscure masses; and that has been well sKowm 
when, by an illegal act, as useless as it is odious, 


he has kept the people with the colours, and has 
fermented, by tbe must criminal imprudence, 
the most redoubtable aniUmiliiarism in the 
people and in ihe army. The spomancous pro* 
tcstalkms of the poor soldiers surprised and 
astounded him, and he suj^ressed with ihc nnist 
odious ferocity the mutinies for which he was 
alone responsible. Tlie masses have no iboughi 
for the past, have no ideas, no passions, ond 
no beliefs. They have not even any interest nor 
any sentiments. They live, they think, they 
develop as they arc directed. Well, ihe.se classes 
are pacifists, and (hey are pacifists to a rruin. 
AU the great workers in the great industries 
and the proletariat are entirely hostile lo the idea 
of aggression, of conquest, of Imperialism. They 
are penetrated by the Socialist maxim that ** the 
union of the workers will bring .about the peace 
of the world.'* It will be dangerous to awak^ 
(hem too rudely from their dream of universal 
concord. 1 say this because I know it, and 
because I have seen it. I have often adjured our 
Ministers to observe it, but they have neither 
heart nor ears. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S POVERTY. 


May we congratulate Mr. Ellis Barker upon 
his discoveries? He writes in the Fortnightly 
Review on the causes of Britain’s poverty and 
says with every truth- 

A number of rich men do not constitute a nation. 
Whether a nation is prosperous or poor may be seen 
not by the con<hlions of tbe wealthy lew, but by the 
conditions of the masses of the people. If we npply 
this test we find that the British nation is not the 
richest nation in the world, but a very poor nation, 
for tbe British masses arc very poor. 

This quite important fact has been thrust at 
the British Public for thirty years by Socialists 
at ea'cry street corner in the kingdom, but the 
great B.P. likes time for reflection, and wc are 
V afraid that so long as the spectre of the Unetn* 
A ployed keeps in the background John Bull will 
oe satisfied with his very "middling” situa- 
^lon 

Great Britain's outer security is based upon its 
wealth, for the richest nation con build the strongest 
fleet. Her inner security rests upon the contentment 
cd tbe people. TIm Bdtisb people are dissatisfied 


because they arc poor. Therefore 300,000 of our best 
dtiaens leave this country every year. The poverty 
of the nation threalctis Its pence and security, and is 
undoubtedly undermining the national character and 
the national physique. It 1$ therefore the most im¬ 
portant task of the Government to increase Ihe pros¬ 
perity of the nation by combating inolltcteiicy and by 
recreating the declining Industries. Compared with 
that task Home Rule, Welsh Disestablishment, the 
problem of tbe House of Lords, the Reform of the 
Kranchbe, and other purely political, or rather party, 
measures, are unimportant. At a moment when the 
Government should concentrate all its energy and nil 
Its thought upon tbe great economic problems which 
threaten (be very existence of this Slate and nadon, 
it playr at party politice. 

Quite true; but, after all, we do not expect 
much else from Parliament. 

One of Mr. Barker's remedies Is heroic if per* 
fectly simple, for be calmly writes: ” By doub¬ 
ling machinery we can double output and double 
wages." Has the good man ever heard of 
" short time," and that not imposed by 
inacbiaery*batiag trades uniooists? 
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REASONS FOR REVOLUTION. 

In of popular opinion to the contrary, 

revolutions urc sill) of conslnnt occurrence in 
South America. Paxton Hibbcn discusses the 
reason for this in the Norik American Hcviirm. 
To fully grasp the situation wc must understand 
the Latin-Amurican character. He says 

Wt know that hv Mvrs luxkr niocli <5 k‘ same 
kktiiisiic ujipliialion of tl»e tlKortes of Rousseau that 
hurxhcap us, ond ilia I lie cootes no ncanr ihcir 
ix'olisatioi) than we. If his failure In this respect 
aovms mon< conspkuou.q than ours, he is at l^st 
more candHi about k. Our political hypocrisv may 
ciwfusu us; lio knows that hU iu but the Up m'tv'ux 
of any real libcrt). 'lie is (Ite indlvklualist tmde- 
Ukd. Tlwa i'oiuniuiUklic md toward which our 
iU^nocriu .7 is siiunblini;, to him U the veriest 
MIC ivnirioi inui^bv^ a 1 .nlk) peiriot even 
COnevivW)^ JinH’iil of Um* |irt»pk, by ihe propW, 
for 4ho firopk. His i« an ah«»1uto ruW of the 
mnjofjty, nor hv ony n>ran« nnrswtrilv n rruijoritv 
of votes, hut o? I ilose luiil* of polkwni doniinatkm 
which «'c ourMiOvc*! Iiovc found to be vawly 
potent than more numbers. 

There are no polUkal parlies in the ordinary 
Kcnsc of the word, hut there arc a] way it two 
political camps-those wlw arc in p«nvcr and 
who proUl thcrcfrtmi, and iltnsc who are not In 
jx>wvr but wlio desire anti will j;o to any Icrijjihs 
to achieve whai their opixmcnts possess. If the 
parly in jiower olicn.ilcs one id their supporting 
units i 1 proiiipily joins llie <»ppijsilion, which 
may ihni be r:iis<*d rr<iiii the jsMiiion of minorilv 
to that of a taaji>fiiY. In order to lest if this is 
the easi*. the opposiiioo employs inclluHls which 
are n direct return to iIm* very Imscs of 
dcirwH'rary, the arbitranieni of fori*c: •• 

1'he 1.atilt is nothing if not lo^frah umt. in America 
Ht least, Ik* rejilts .t.s puo ly .•Kadcniic the sug^^tion 
lh;it rJiift iMnflict he decided hv a rounlki^ of vol<s. 
Aside fr<ini ttw Indbputabk* fact that Ihe great mass 
of 4 lie p»'i>ple are totally incapable of :m intelfigcfil 
cx^tcIh* of ih<' sulTrago, <(* the lucid mind of the 
halm ;i Irahieil and equipptxl army is worth some*, 
thing like fivs' llntcs Us nombiTs in simpkr ciiuens 
of Uk* republic. As Ihe right id die maiority to rub 
is b.isi'd upon tin* rnnctyftxl abilitv of the majority 
lo iiujintatn itself hy force, any nuijority not obuikwd 
by coontltig tlie soldier as the equivai*^ of five 
civUlins is merely a paper majority, a fiction of 
ibcorUts, 

Tills is the rnixon d’etre of fba revolutions. 
Besides ivhich it is n paying prtKCCdlng for all 
concerned, except the foreign investor. The 
heads uf the parlies always make fortunes, 
i hough they tuny lose them with their lives at 
anv moment. Ilic pcjis.ant lives for a time on 
plunder much more luxuriously th.an he would in 
hja liovel. 

That this state of affairs must stop ls*obvious. 


aod the writer blames the Monroe doctrine and 
the.lax way in which the United States hus 
carried out her obligations to ihc Latin*An)ericaa 
Slates implied in that doctrine. It is her duty 
to exert her influence to bring about changes 
which, in any case, will he a question of con¬ 
siderable lime. 


SLAVERY TO-DAY. 

, Joseph liuinT gives evidence in this monih’s 
CuBfemporary of the continuance of Slavery in 
Anoo Domini 1913.’* He was sent out to Por* 
lugucse West Africa to inquire Into the comU- 
ikms of coloured labour, and gives ihe appalling 
figures of moitaliiy amongst the “free*’ 
l.ahoururs imported lo S. Thome and Principd t— 

•Vfter stud3*inj‘ slavery for five njonths in tl>e 
i<l.ands. I went over lo Angola to #« slaving, and 
followed I lie anck*m slave route lluit runs due cast 
from Jlenguolla till I stood hv (Iw banks of the 
^mbesi. half-way across Ihc euntinciit. It was jpob 
when I trudged over the very place wIktc Crawford 
liad writlcn sti pussinnatcly of the slave caravan. 
Whai had sixteen years of the IhuswU Act done In 
Ihcae plains? As the export to S. Thnm4^ had in¬ 
creased enormously, slaving wa» still going on lo 
Niipply it. Slavers wore more careful in my lime than 
when Crawford wrote, hut they did not hide all the 
skeletons and shackles and in that dislrict 1 saw 
heaps of shackles. Now these grtsil blw:ks of wood, 
with holes for huiiiU or feel, arc proof conclusive of 
paving, for no frt^ m.in in Africa ever wore a 
.shackle. Africa din s noi change so easily. Every¬ 
thing I hat coikntH Iwre, law. progress, civilisation, Is 
nothing there. 

ft would appear that the planters nrc asking 
for 24 »,{yio im>rc blmurcrs to fully develop ihc 
resource's of Ihc islands 

Where is that laboirr coming from? To answer 
this alkimpurl.int (jucstion we must go to the people 
(xmccrned. Our Government may issue White 
Books and fHxietics may exiofer, but it is the planters 
who arc at the helm and who are likely to remain 
Ihcre. 1 think that (heir riews on the mailer are 
yer> ckar. Steamer after sn*arDor is licensed to 
import labour from Angola. }n a single issue 01 a 
GovernnKHl paper last April, two boats were cm- 
lH>NStrtd to bring over 800 labourers. More than this, 
the planters have recently founded an Emigration 
Society authorised by law and backed by men lo 
whom the islands have proved to be treasuro-housca 
of wealth. 

l-ast March open recruiting from Angola began 
again, after a cessation of (hr^ years, nnd the boat 
Amhaca brought over 112 men and eight women In 
S. Tbnmf. Knowing that the Angolan dreads S. 
I'homd as he dreaMls ^ath, 1 ask ; 

“ Are these labourers free, or are they slaves? ** 

If they are slaves, the old abuses have begun 
again, and Portugueso West Afrin has turned her 
back on clvIHsation. 
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THE TROUBLED EAST. 


THE POLICE OF INDIA. 

. Viator deals with “Indian Police Reform** 
in the Asiatic Quarterly Fevicv. He says 

In India there is no mutual con 5 deRce between 
the police and the public. The public—rightly or 
wTtMigly—never cease to cuoiplaln against pi^ke 
tyranny, and the n^Iatlons between the parlies are 
like tlwsc of two hostile camps. 

The police force is regarded as corrupt, in- 
cIHcient, and tyrannical; and the writer 
endeavours to show how far this opinion is 
correct or otherwise. 

The Commission of t^a, unfortunately, g.ave 
some kind nf ofHcial conArmalion to those 
opinions, but il must be remembered that during 
the times of seditious unrest the police have 
always been most loynt in llicir efforts to stamp 
cut the movement. 

It must always be remeo)l)crcd that the con* 
ditions for (T^ttin^ evidence are very difficult in 
India. Tftc inhabitants of a village will often 
absolutely refuse to give information or evidence, 
nnd will send anyone connected with the crime 
away so ns lo prevent his giving evidence. If 



Whieb U Which? 


MiLL'IUl ; MlUliii iw abanl. Mr. Puscb 7 

Punch : ” It'soortnjraeeoanl tbe^arc ltgh(in(. Etch 

obc thinki hf l< year 

MiluPak * My I kitow neither. Tbis'cee bere (« 
«yi>etr* 


a crime is committed attempts are made by indi¬ 
viduals to bribe the police to hx the crime on 
their personal eoemies, and on refusal on the 
part of the police send false accusations to the 
magistrate against the police officer. In Bengal 
of late years it has been found practically impos- 
, sible to get a rich offender convicted. Either 
the police inquiry elicits nothings or, if sufficient 
evidence is forthcoming, tlie witnesses are 
ihreatened into silence. 

With these difficulties of getting evidence is 
combined the fact that the method oi judging 
the efficiency of the police depends on the ratio 
of convictions both as to cases nnd persons, and 
U is not to be wondered at th.'it nn ambitious 
policeman at times employs illegitimate methods 
to obtain evidence. Hnwever, things have 
greatly improved 

Thousands of cases are dealt with monthly in 
each pfovrnre in India, and the cases where p^ke 
misconduct U prm^ed or saipcrtcd bctir an infinU 
teslmnl ratio to the total number of cases dealt 

with. 

During the lost ihkty years llicre Jvis brcci a vnst 
improvement in Che lofic ol live police foroc. Xclual 
physical torture or violence is seldom resorted tc», 
ilunigh fifty or sixty years ngn it was frequently 
practised in order to extort confessions. 


WEST f'ERSUS EAST. 

TiiK July numlicr of Nord und Slid a])ens with 
an arii*'lc by tl>c ctlimr, Dr. I.udwig Stein, on 
liic WeltaiiM'haiiung of llic* Kastern World. Tito 
Orient is ilcad'tirccl. he writes. Its system of 
eivilisiiiiim is breaking up. China, Persia, 
Turkey, nil reveal symplonis of declining life. 
After dealing in turn with the outlook on life 
of the chief Oriental phil«>s*)]>hle>—Buddlii.sm, 
Hrahmfnism, M.ihomcdanisti), Sufism, and the 
rest - Professor Stein points iMil tliai passivity, 
a sign of decay, Is their leading fe.iture. He 
exhorts the active West to learn from the faults 
<jf the p;issivc theory of life of flic East *' how 
not to do it.** To-d.ny the active West, he con¬ 
cludes, Is conquering the passive East. The 
men of action arc triumphing over the men of 
conicmplation. Political voluntaryism is driving 
seniimcntalism completely out of the field; The 
epoch of the imperialism of progress, the 
<k)mlnk)n over the wx>rJd by the strong-willed 
white race, is beginning, liie break-up of Tur¬ 
key signifies that wilh her the Eastern world is 
vapitulaling tn our Western civilisation. 
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JAPAN’S STATUS AMONG THE 

NATIONS. 

This, says Saint Nihal Singh in the London 
Quarterly Reviev, is indirectly indicated by the 
treaties which Japan h.is been abte to secure 
from the Powers, and the manner in which the 
Nippooese dipk>mats. hnaociers, commerctaJists, 
students, and immigrants have been treated in 
foreign lands. When compared with Western 
countries, Nippon can give a good account of 
herself. In fifty years she has succeeded In 
actually outstripping all but four or five of the 
European nations in many respects, and is rtot 
far behind the most progressive amongst them. 

Tlie most remarkable thing in connection with 
the record of Japan's achievement is that it has 
been acoon^lished in the face of much unihink* 
ing conservatism and with limited resources. 
In 1867-68, the first year of the Mei/i era, the 
revenue was only 3^,000,000 yen. With the 
development of agriculture, industries, mines, 
forests, and other nntionnJ assets, this income 
has gradually increased, until in 1909-10 the 
ordinary revenue stood at 483,241,169 yen. Bui 
even with such an amount japan would not have 
been able to achieve one tithe of what it has 
done but for the most rigid economy in adminis¬ 
tration, sagacious finance, and recourse to 
foreign loans. The point to be rtoted is that 
the new regime started with a debased c^nage 
of little real worth, valueless paper money of 
some 1,600 kinds, and that It had to pay nine 
per cent, interest on its first London bonds; and 
that gradually its financiers have adopted the 
gold standard, Improved the coinage, organised 
banks, State-aided and otherwise, and so meta¬ 
morphosed the monetary system that the foreign 
rate of interest has been cut in half. 

It would be wrong to disguise the fact that 
her militant policy has of late been pressing very 
hard upon her finances and making tax.ation 
heavy, almost to the back-breaking point; but 
enough indications have been given of late to 
warrant the belief that with the wiser Nij^nesc 
statesmen alive to the gravity of the siluatioo, 
and strong opinions on the subject originating 
with the populace and voiced by its representa¬ 
tives in the Diet, recklessness in this respect will 
be checked in the near future. 


** Thb Californians may have the power to 
drive all the Japanese now in that State Into the 
sea, but it would be neither wise nor justifiable 
for them to do so.’'— Edwik Maxey, in the 
Forum. 
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THE PACIFICATION OF FORMOSA. 

FoRuosA is an island of which little is known 
to the outside world. Shinji Ishii, in the 
Atiaiic Quarterly Feview, gives an account of 
what the Japanese arc doing to open out and 
pacify the country. North Formosa is occupied 
by the Taiyal head-hunters, who still maintain a 
fierce resist.locc ag.ninst the Japanese. This tribe 
are trained as warriors from llw*ir youth up, and 
use poisoned arrows and such go ns as they can 
get. 

The Japanese have made Si*vrn difficult cam¬ 
paigns against (hem since 1910. However, the 
country is gradually being pacified. The writer 
says:— 

When wiki men re<'<igni»e llic fulility of 

furl her resUi.iiice—e*.p<H*i.i11y if our f<vce occupjei 
M importnni |>osition. which might greatly arrest 
their moven«Wfr--<ln' chk'f. or one of I lie village 
elders, will come out to the lighting line, .ind hy 
waging a flag, as a sign of i/ur«\ or shouling in o 
loud voice, hie will den land on intcrvkvv with the 
.lutborliies- We mil this art on ithe feirt of the 
fciivagcs a *• surrenthf,** Init tliey earlier seem to 
conskhT i( ns fssKvinakiog on an equal footing. 

Tlie chief is usually a goivl diplomat, and an elo¬ 
quent vpealuT. .As soon as he enters upon the nego- 
tlotian lie tries, hy tiskig every t.'ictful ineans within 
his ability, to srrurc the best adv.antage for the 
interest of villages urnlor his command, and at the 
tnme time I 0 carry out hie exorbilant demands. \ 
series of interviews .lod oegotiatiiirw is thus required 
before terms can be roncUidcd. 

Though about 4,000 natives have settled down 
under Japanese rule, there are about 30,000 still 
wild and unconquered. 
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HOW JAPAN WILL WIN. 

Dr. J. Ingram Bryan writes without mtnrin}' 
his words, and we quote ihc fallowing from his 
article in The Japan Maf^asiw i — 

It is now coming lo be under»lood by Ihe naCiunk 
of the world, end no kes by Japan herself, that racial 
rivalry is going lo be Iho crucial internationui 
problem of the future, if it is not already well lo th<* 
fore and demanding solution. The prospects .it 
(jre&ent arc that tbe contest is In be one hciwet'O tlw 
East and tltc West, between ihr srvcallNl yellow 
nK.M)s and the wblto; and th<*rc is an equal certainly 
rbtil Jnpsm will be tl^ leader of the hosts of the Hast. 

japan's best hope for the future Iks in the fad 
that as yet she has not contracted the decimHimg 
western disease of urtrhnul sterility; and so loi.i* as 
japan remains thus free, she is sure to win. Owing 
to the pestiknre and fanvitie of past ages, japan di<l 
nol increase in populiuion to any great extent. Uut 
since her adoption of modern methods of fighting 
disease, site has not only reeoviretl, but h fust out* 


stripping her teachers, and oday she has by birth 
alone a population Increasing at the rate of over half 
a miUion a year. There is an edd Japanese legend 
which says that once the god Izanami became angry 
at Ihc goddess tzanagi and ihreniencd that Ihe popu* 
lation should dk off at the rate of a thousand a day; 
but the goddess replied that she would increase the 
birthrate to fiflcen hundred a day. Hence Ihe 
Japanese conclude that the excess of births over 
deaths will be always at kast five hundred a day. 

ja|>jm*s present territory is insufficient to accom¬ 
modate her inormously increasing population. 
There is plenty of room in tho world for all, if the 
inhabUants of the earth arc humane enough to live 
and let live. Dill if greedy n alio ns are going to give 
way to selfishness and rare prejudice, and hold lands 
which they will neither use themselves nor let others 
use, then lh>re is going to be trouble 


INDIAN AGITATION. 

TitF C^vernmcnl of India would do well to 

nrculnrise (leoffrey Cook son’.s 
nriick in the Ninefcctilfi Cen¬ 
tury among every official cn- 
trusicd with ihe administration 
of affairs in the dependency. 
Mr. C<»okson asks : "Why k 
there disloyalty in India? " 
and after recounting the many 
blessings which British rule 
has brought lo that country he 
comes to ihe conclusion that 
the difference in the ideaU of 
the Hast and West is the real 
dinirgliy * 

All along the line of progress 
Ihu Mime difficulty voivfronts us : 
ll»o radical divc'-gnirr of jrrcc«>n- 
cibbk ()|)|>osiles. When at a 
Durbar of rhioTs ionic " better- 
ji>cnt" prnp<isn! was being dis- 
lussed, one of them, on Ixaiig 
ealled ufMxa for hiiR opinion, rose 
.'ind said that his people were too 
much preo<'cupu'<] with a future 
life lo fttd much intcrest in the 
movement. There were smiks, 
but the remark went lo the root 
of the whole in:’ttcr. . . . 

It U in the dawn of a new 
spirituality for ourselves and for 
India that light may be expected 
lu break. . . . These two factors 
- icacUmg and traitniig—have 
not rombioed to make English¬ 
men of Orkrtials, because the 
third, Ihc material upon which 
they operate, is un-English; they 
have proved too often sterile or 
productive of unwholesome fruit. 
It is time to readjust (he balance 
between West and East. 



How Japaa will Wial 

iFrum Th4 
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THE DOWNFALL OF TURKEY. 

The place of hocM>ur in Ibe Deutsche Rtfifue 
for July U given to an article by H. Vamb^ry on 
Turkey and Islam. The writer has for sixty 
years studied pracclcUly and theoretic;d1y the 
world of Islam. 

Everyone knows how intimate are the reLv 
tkms with one another of the different nations 
which c6mpose the world of Islam and bow 
Inleresled arc the Mussulman peoples of Asia iiw 
tiie Turkish cutastfO|^. Hut wh.it is most 
astonishing is the cstraordknnry march of ideas 
l>y which that catastrophe is explained away. 
*J*he great majority Mahomedans regard the 
person of the Sultan of lurkey as the successor 
of Mahomet and they Inc^ to Turkey as the 
powerful Empire, the politicaliy independent 
country, in which to place their hopes for a 
better future. In the eyes of these people the 
news of tN' defe.als and the threatened complete 
<h>wnfall of Turkey are simply lies .md malicious 
inventions of the hostile Christian Press. Such 
events as are described, if they were true, would 
(k:n<^lc tlw end of the world, and for ibat tlw 
time has not yet arrived. Naturally, the war Is 
represented not as an attack on Turkey, but 
against Islam in general, and it is not only the 
four Ha/kon States, but all Europe, the whole 
Christian world, which is accused of having 
risen against the followers of Mahomet. 

ft will be generally recognised that Turkey is 
the only Power able, because of her military and 
governing qualities, to unite under one sceptre 
the peo|>lcs of VVestetn Asia and I0 uphold the 
political rule of Islam there for any length of 
time. The writer says *' for a time,” as the 
future position the political* Independence 
of Turkey is, on llie one hand, associated with 
great difBcuUieH, and on the other it is dcpeiw 
dent on the political and economic interests 
the European Powers. It is, indeed, no secret 
that each of the Great Powers has selected a 
portion of Asiatic Turkey and has prepared a 
plan of conquest. In the art of ruling men and 
governing countries the Turks, the writer says, 
have always disifnguisbed themselves above 
many Asiatics, and in Europe they have always 
held the hrst place among Mahomedans. Why, 

then, warp all aficmpis at reform in Turkey a 

miserable failure? Because of the lack of 
serious purpose with which the ta.sk was under* 
taken in Mussulman Asia and the abs<dute lark 
of enthusiasm with which the important imnsi* 
lion from one Weltiinschauung to another was 
conducted. It Is now the business of Europe to 
assist Turkey 1 n every way possible to establish 
a new Empire In A.sia. 


EXECUTIONS JN TURKEY. 

To the mid-July number of Revue General 
Chcrif Pasha has coniribuied another article on 
the Committee of Union and Progress, in which 
he deals with the recTnt nss;ts.dnations at Con* 
slantioople. 

The writer himself has hevn accused by tlte 
Committee of a num 1 >cr of crimes, or at least of 
having been the cause of a number of crimes, 
including the dtuilh of Mahmoud Chvfket, his 
political opponent, aii<l twice he lias been con* 
demned to death. In Turkey, a1 the prescni 
moment, writes Cherif Pasha, there is neither 
Sultan (the present Sultan Is nothing ntorc than 
a slave), nor Constitution, nor justice, nor 
liberty, lliere is nothing but the Commiilec of 
Union and Progress—tiuit is to say. Terror. 
Liberty to the people would mean tlte end of the 
Committee. Hut the conflict between the Otto 
mao people and the Commit tec, mule rxaH]>era* 
lion on t lie one hand and tyranny on the other, 
continues. How will it end? Meanwhile it is 
announced that rcvclntions uill l>c made by 
.'U’rested persons. Every one knows what, these 
are worth. The Comniittee c.nuses ])o]itic2il pri¬ 
soners to be lorturetl to make them disclose 

revelalions,” and tlte writer asks I he Kuro* 
pc an ambass.KkfTs to visit the prisoners and see 
for themselves what a band of Ivirb.arians is the 
Committee. 

But executions and torture of prisoners do not 
tULiJsfy the appetite for vengeanrr wliich the 
asHossinatkin of Mahmoud Chefket Pasha has 
aroused in the Committee. A plot against 
Cherif P.Tsh.i .and his frk'nds is being organised, 
so that the Committee may be left free to uct 
as it pleases. The opposition which Cherif 
Pasha found himself unable to make to 
the Committee in bi.s envn country he 
has been able lo make, by leg.*)! means, in 
I'rarn'e. The Committee will now extend its 
field <»f action lo Europe. The famous assassin, 
Djamlxtulat, and others arc to prepare the 
assassinations of the chief Ottoman anti* 
Unionists, and in this plot the writer is specially 
aimed at 

In conclusion, the writer admits rcgretfufly 
that even if Turkey were free from the Com- 
mitiee, she could not reform herself. He. appeals, 
for European collaboration to save his country. 
The Committee is the cause of the loss to the 
Ottoman Empire of Turkey in Africa and Tur¬ 
key in Europe; and Asia Minor is a prey to 
tyranny and anarchy. Ottoman patriots ask for 
the moral suppon of nil who, from sentiment or 
interest, desire Turkey to rets in a place on the 
poliricaPmap of the world. 
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MAKERS OF HISTORY. 


YUAN SHIH-K’AI. 

SrcraeN Hardinc contributes to the Dublin 
Review some very outspoken views on the 
President of the Chinese Republic, who he con* 
siders to be a prince of opportunists. The 
writer says 

In fact, in hit own country, Yuan has never been 
(rusted. He is a Masnrin rather than a Richelieu, 
and his sucresses have been gained not by force so 
much os by intrigue. During Kuang Hsd's lifetime 
he WAS already accused of conspiring for the Throne, 
for among tlic complimentary scrolls hanging oit hU 
walls on (he occs'iion of his fiftieth birthdtay, was 
one which rend, May the Emperor live ten 
thousand years! May your excellency live ten 
thousand years '* I The words weri swi. mearung ten 
IhouMxid years.*’ ;irc not applicable to ony but the 
Sovm'jgn, so the inner meaning of the grwing was 
obvious. 

Mr. Hardinjf pictures a politician who is pre* 
pared to be all things to all men,** with his 
eye on *'thc main chance/* snd accordingly 
already suspected by the revolutionaries as 
likely to l>ctray their cause; this would iKt, 
however, clash with the writer's anticipations, 
for he says :— 

But 9upf)osing that the eatimatc of YUan ^itwk'ai 
■Ugg(*strd in rhi% article U correct, and that he should 
one day prutlnini himself Emperor, need it be re¬ 
garded as D misfortune? It is possible to comtune 
ambition with statesmanship, ar>d he has given 
abundant evidence that he will be no narrow¬ 
minded reactionary. 

China h.is had many r<n*o 1 ulionK in the past, but 
she has always had an Emperor, li is a cardinal 
principle that if the reigning family betrays its trust 
It may be deposed, for did not Mencius teach two 
thousand years ag<» "the people are of the highest 
Importance, the gods come next, the Sovereign is of 
lesser weight '* ? But the Chinese have an im¬ 
mense rcsp(‘Ct for the niociarclucnt idea. 


ALFRED LYALL. 

In the Quarterly Review Lord Cromer gives 
the render nn insight into the life that remark¬ 
able man. Sir Alfred Comyn Lyall. The secret 
of Lyall’s success as an administrator is revealed 
in the following passage 

Only haif.reconcilcd, in the first instance, to Indian 
exile, and, when once be had taken the final step of 
d^rture, constantly brooding over the intellectual 
attractions rather than the material comforts of 
Euro|)ean life, Lyall speedily i'ame to the conclusion 
that, if he was to bear a hand in governing India, 
the first thing he had to do wai to understand 
Indians. He ibcrcfore brought his acutely analytical 
in^Hect to the Usk of comprehending the Indian 
habit of thouglu. In the oourae of his reaearches be 
displayed tiiA.i thoroughness and passionate love of 


truth which was the dlstinguiahlng feature of his 
character throughout life. That he succeeded in a 
manner which haa been surpassed by none, and only 
faintly rivalled by a very few, is now generally recog¬ 
nised both by his own countrymen and also—which 
is far more remarkable—the inhabitants of the 
country which formed the subject of his study. So 
far as it U possible for any Western Co achieve that 
very difllcuU task, he may be said to have got to the 
'back of the Oriental mind. 

The rollowiog anecdote Is worth repeating. 
Lord Cromer says:— 

! rcRiemlier Lyall, who had a very keen sense of 
humour, Irding me an anecdote as ja illustration of 
the views held by (he unedutnied classes in India on 
the *^bject of Western reforms. The officer In charge 
of a district got up a cattle^liow, with a view to 
improving the breed of cattle. Sltorlly afterwards, 
an Engliwnian, whilst out shooting, entered into con¬ 
versation with a peasant who happened to be passing 
by. He asked ihc man wlial he thought of the 
cattloahow, and added thal he »upp4R(ed it had done 
a great deal of good. '* Vcs." the tia'ivc—who was 
pr^bly A Moslem—replied, afi<‘r M>ine reflcclion; 
" last year there was chokirH. This year there was 
Cattle Show. We have to bear these affflrtjons with 
what patience we may. Arc they not all sent by 
( 5 od? " 


A BLACK NAPOLEON. 

In the Dublin Review Harry Graham presents 
a vivid sketch of Toussaint, ** The Napoleon of 
San Dorrungo,'* although this is hardly a com¬ 
pliment to the man of colour If one gives (he 
fullest consideration to the circumstanres of 
Toussaint's life as outlined by Mr. Graham 

Bom in bondage in T743, and Uv over fifty years 
a serf oi> an obscure West Indian plantation, I'ous- 
saint never ceased to cherish within his bosom (he 
deathless spark Liberty. Armed with this sacred 
torch he was destined lo kindle those ffamlng pyres 
which presently flashed forth their message cd Free¬ 
dom from cv^ hill-top In (he Antillea, and were 
finally reflected in the answering bonfires lighted on 
the distant continent of Amerlcn to celetvate the 
emancipation of the negro slave. Finding his coun¬ 
try 111 a state of internal ansrehy, and the majority 
of his fellows in a condiiiMi of intenac misery, lie 
bestowed upon the one peece and |>rospcrky, upon 
the other independence and those rights of citixen- 
ship which had for centuries been denied to " men 
of colour." And though his triumph was short¬ 
lived, and he died In cruel confinement, broken, 
betrayed, deserted, he never gave way to despair 
or embrtterment, and his career is still one of those 
" landmarks of human energy " by which wo may 
trace the upward path of tbe world's progress. 

Toussaiot*9 military genius naturally makes 
tbe comparison with " the Corsican " possible, 
but ia every other respect Napoleon was hardly 
the equal of the mao be destroyed. 
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GEORGE WYNDHAM. 

The many admirers of the late Georpe Wynd- 
ham wiU appreciate " Some impressions by a 
Friend ” which appear in the Quarterly Review. 
The writer, who signs himself “ W.W.,** bas 
had access to private letters which reveal some* 
thing of the purposes which dominated one 
whose loss will be long felt in so many circles. 
Of his'interest in (he problems of the country 
and his outlook on life (^.nerally wc have a clear 
side-lighl in the following letter• 

Fur myself—apart from politics, finance, nnd the 
round of duty—I am nbsorbed in (wn Kubjccis : Rural 
Er^Iand and my library. ... I am ^itlnukinf' 

Rural bnj^bnd by action, based on study of (he 
past—from Domesdny Book onwards ^and <m mitdern 
Kienco—so^lled." I think best in nctinn and ex> 

t teriincnr. Sn 1 luivr ^ivrn th ^c^hy to theory and 
lavft already pumped water savrrol miles os'ct »n* 
sidcrablv hills, built low^^'t ds, * vi^hl a motor- 
(rolky to sufH'rsedf foiir i*art.lmr?«e*, nnd door* much 
else which will, I bHteve, p'.*t Ixi^k this bit of En(*lun<l 
to whore it stood in the seventeenth century and nITofd 
working morlch to |those] who lack my capital nnd 
imagination. It is j hy work at the brp of the 
house in which you amt N. and I and xhers can 
r<’iid and write. Party p* > Mow me cold. But 
the eounirysidc of Ent*I..MU i *d the liciTUlurc «>i 
Europe nuokc me glow*. . . . 

Incidentally, to two nuiin pur|ios4's of my life, 
f am finishing u uu x*| in *Hc toscmcni. 


It is exhihirnting to things yoiirsM'lf. The 

carpenter and I, without architret '>r rontra.t, have 
iTiade tlw library, the clwpci, the new cow.fr in, and 
much el.se. When I told X. a few w'eeks ago ihul 
this wcuild be my Wiwk, and no. poriy |)oM(ics, he 
was shocked. But after seeing whnl I was at he 
ramp riHind to my view. Some people Inherit an 
estate and go un as if nothing had ha|>pencd. I 
can't do tliat, My father never tokl me anything 
about this pkue. I lived and worked In ('heshire 
and Irclamt; suddenly i find myself rcsfiunsiblc for 
farming myself 3,400 arro«, nnd for paying sums 
that staggej me b\ w*ay of iccckly w;igcs and 
repairs. So I ask myself, What are you going to 
do? " 1 mean to use all my i magi no lion and energy 
to get something deme that shall last nnd remind. 

Writing In the Dublin Review, the Editor 
pens the following estimate of Mr. Wyndhnm's 
powers:— 

Time and thought are needed for any salis^f.nc. 
tocy analysis of a mind so far*reaching and glft.s so 
various. Mr. Wvndham was a poet as welt as a 
prose writer, and* one cannot but hope that some 
of his poems will now be published a.s a vofume. 
He haa the poet's im.iginjitivo teniperziment in a 
very high degree, and it threw a halo round all his 
unoertakings, even where they InviXved dry details, 
They became poems in his own mind and In his 
presentation of them to others. He was also a 
wooderfal Utter writer. If I mistake not much 
that is iiMMwptcXti by the world at large will be 
revealed when a representative selection from hU 


correspoodence is mado public. High as he stands 
now in the popul.ar estimation, I venture to pre. >/ 
diet that he will stand far higher when such a 
revekilk>n has been m.idc of the reach of his powers 
and interests. 


“ One of His Irish Friends" pays a tribute - 
of affection in the Urithh Htrview:—^ 

lie had a genius for friendship. Happy they who 
w'erc his friends. His friendships were very often 
literary. He was 0 man of letters by (cmperamene if 
cssentially-wilthough the m.an who conceived and 'll 
executed (He Wyndham l^nd Act must have been • 
Ktatesman, a man of alT.nirs essentially, as well. 
One hardiy associates hix bcuuliful smiling person- 8 
ality with industry, yet he brought 11 monumental y; 
industry to bear on his Ennd Act. His years in 
Ireland were very strenuous. . . . 

I thought it was significant that a Dublin tram- 
cunductor should luve (old me of his death as he .T 
c«»]k*clvd the far<'X. Surli a one would not have bceei 
grcntly or at .ill coni crned with 1 he dcfrths of English 
statesmen. The memory of him, somclhing daxsUng 
and young, has gone for down. ... ^ 

Grenriy loved. (HTfcctlv hnppv in his inljm.ilc life, 
a biiM'foctor (0 the country he loved, full of happy 
interests, of bclp(‘^ nml aspirations, he; has passed 
Awiiv iinsmin'hcd. Self-seeking never came near 
him. No one run say of him that his name was/;( 
writ .n u'lte.*, unless it be the water of tears. So 
Im* gin-s, graricnis, smiling, young I inmortally—th« 5 
Beknxd. 


BALFOUR AS DEBATER. 


In the Nhieieettth Century Mr, Stephen 
C«\vvnn writes in praise of "Mr. Balfour and 
the Hou«o <if Commons " :— ' 


Hut .Mr. Balfour never has lost touch, and never . . 
will lose t4»ucli, w'ilh the House of Commons. H» ^ 
hold on it, his a|ipcal to il, Itis beconvc Immensely 
stronger hy ben suing mt>re general. He does • 
SCI vice which n<» one eUe can render; T could not ; 
imagine luiti cl'^cvhcre; and th.it U odd und signifW^'.y 
cant, because no one could be in temper and equip-' 
nw*n( more unlike tlw ordinary House of Commons; 
partisan. 

But this academic swordsman delights in the 
of battle; he loves to uxe lus r.ipicr in a tumuftj 
himself so unperturbed, so incapable of t: 

(though by no me.ins incnpable of anger), the cheer^ 
Ing, the bursts of loud laughter (even when it 
stupid), ail have an evident exhilaration for hb 
Other people may find themselves happier among 
discreet reticences of the hereditary Chamber, 
never, 1 think^ Mr. Balfour. He would be wi 
on it. The House of l.ords suits excellently for 
set performances of men like Lord Rosfbery or 
Curxon, admirable speakers, but, not to voice 
profanely, a trific pontifical. 1 do not see them 
ducting an argument or nn appeal through the 
ning fire of question and interruption, epplause an4*^ 
dissept, which only brace and quicken the supple' 
play of Mr. Balfour's Intelligeaee. 
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MR. BRYAN CRITICISED. 
SvDNEv Brooks contributes ^*An English 
View of Mr. Bryan*' lo the North American 
Review. The writer examines Mr. Bryan's 
claim 10 the leadership of men, .and says • 
Hearty, affable, sincere, a jfenuine democrat, 
deeply oi an ardent and aspiring tem¬ 

perament, and nor offensively vain, I do not wf>rKkT 
at his hnmen>;e pojHilarliy. Put Gbdstonv’s «»r 
0*Conn«irs rf^d^jiu* inio the liead of the a^•erat^^• 
Sundny-sclxM)l teacher, and you not <»nly get Mr. 
Bryan, but you ^ef o mixture rhai always and every¬ 
where appeals lo I be lasie of the tiuissvs. 

But more than this is net^^d In make a man a 
statesm.nn. 


Mr. Brooks is evidently concerned at the 
selection of this “ welUmeaning champion of 
conciliation '' for the high office of 5>crrcfafy <if 
State, and outlines the possibilities of his 
policy 

One's mKtinct is ri> think ih.at so long am Mr. 
Bryan retnlns his j>re*4mt Oktc will Ur IliiU 

talk of Ameriean intervention in Mexim; time the 
American pr»>h*cltM-atc ov«t CuUj will he lighllv exer. 
riaod; that steps «f some sort will be Uiken to pro- 
cure or lo proiiuMc sclf-povcrnnieiit for the Hilipinos 
umler an International guarantee ol nentraliiy; th.it 
the Hotinr dipItMitacy ’* nsstH-iuted with ilie recent 
/Republu'iui r<^gime will be nlujnd<»r>cd, that the 
' Monroe Dix-lrrne will be ag.iiii restrii led lo » purely 
passive .nnd ilpfenMNe riMv; tlini the United Scales 
will gradually wiclalrnw fn>ni pnUilro-rommercj.al 
adventures ” In I ho Pnr and that tltc spurt 

♦n Euroj>p.ao ariimniciUs will nnl be .nlUw«'d' lO 
'iinffucnve Anierlcnn prrpirations for defence. 

i — 

: "ROCHEFORT THE LURID." 

Join F. Macix)N.\i.i) contributes n few uindlv 
tes in the Coafriwpurary on ilwi slr.angc soul, 
Kc indomitable Hertri Kochefort:- 

' The fact is, Rocitcforl w.hk a mass <if contradir* 
’tions, an imp of perversity: at ono: brutal .‘tnd 
humane, gentle and bloodlhii &ly, simple and vain; 
^'ibe most chaotic rrvnchitian that ever died, Search 
v,fais autobiography, in three portly volumes : not ohee 
do you find him resting, smiling, or reflecling^it is 
‘Itfl thunder and lightning, an everlasting storm. 
Exile duels — fines and imprisonment — wild 
doliriouK attacks upon the Government of the day. 
No one escaped; for fifty years, in the columns of 
sthe Figaro. Uic Lantemc, the infranrigfanl. and 
.'Anally in lUe PafriV. Kochefort pursued Presidents 
jAnd poUticians with his unU|ue, extravagant vocabu- 

The writer epitomises the bst hours of the old 
rlhhlc : — 

The. month of June, jqu. Rochefort's daily 
Article in the Pairie misting; and again mitsidg the 



next day, and the day after that—the first time octo¬ 
genarian Rochefort has '' missed '* his daily lurid 
article (or fifty-two years. 

On the fuurtli day, there appears in the Patrie the 
fttllowing inUmalion; ** 1 shnJl soon reach my 
eighty-second year; and it is now half a century 
since I have worked without a rest even in prison 
or in exile, at the hard trade of a journalist, which 
is the first and the most noble of oh professiona- 
when it is not the lowest. I think 1 have earned the 
right lo a rest. Bur it will only bn a short one. My 
old teeth can still bUc.** 

"The 3 ofh June. Day of Roclieforl's funeral, 

.Ml Paris lining the boulevards and stnxsts as th** 
cortege, half a mile long, passes hy. A crowd of ftW 
kinds and conditions of Parisians. Here's M. 
Jaur^s, “ the decayed lurmp." TlwrcV M. Clemen- 
(vau, “ the loathsome lci>er.** Over there, M. 
Briand, “the moulting vulture.'* Amt Iheir heads 
are uncovered; there's not ihe falnlc^l resentment 
III ihcir minds; as the remains of lurid yet kinillv old 
Rochefort .ire borne av ay round the cori>rr under » 
magnifici'nr purple pall. 


NIETZSCHE: MAN NOT MONSTER. 

In the EdinhurgU Rcvicif Herman Snheffauer 
uttempis lo prcxcni *' Nietzsche the Man," nm! 
succeeds in enrre^iing the ovenkawn piolure of 
many critic*. lie says :— 

In the place of the liyfKdhoKcal monster upon 
whom mmlness was M'nt ns dnoni, stands the ninn 
u|M«i whom KtifftTing was laid in a meAsure larger 
llum falls In the tut of must men. If a new I.Aic|Fvr, 
Ih» was also rlie uid Pmiuetli'*us; if n destroyer, he 
vs as also a redeemer. 

Tlir* frk^nds of his vmKh and manh<xtd he gruppUsl 
;iuvsionaMv to IiIk lu'art, and in tbtm ho saw .always 
tiv highest attrilnrics. No erv* of his lame from pni- 
haindcr dq ihs in his nature tlvm the cry of 
'• ffumnn, ,»ll-too-htttjian! ” One might even sny 
that this Ormnn anti-Christ was in his life and 
attitude a more exisnpLTry Christian than many of 
the nr I liodox who pnkfess to see in him all that ix 
mad, nihilist ie and Satanic. . . . 

In warly all thoise lelters (he p;iv?donafe humanity 
aod irUvIk^ual homs*ty of KrUshich NirJxsdxe arn 
ckvirly and often psiinfully evident. There is a rcacli- 
ing-oul to, a leaning upm, his frin'ids and disciples. 
llesidoM his dccj> lApAcity ft»r friendship, he shows 
t«»wArds those who " undw-stuxl " him a touching 
gratitude which betokens how suiroly this isolotcd 
spirit hungered for human sympathy. . . . 

Free lo intelkvt and spirit as n condor In the air, 
hr was ocv*rr(hriess temperanicntnlly and physically 
dependent upon the affectinn of his tnotlwr. sister, 
and friends. When we consiiler rJmt hr wag<d n 
sivAdy and bitter war with the IhouglU of <jur time, 
that he exhausted climate after climate, locality after 
Irrality, In his unceasing hunt for health, ai^ that 
his robust <'onsolution had been shattered by long 
illnrsees, the philosopher's dependence upon the love 
and sympathy of others it easily understood. 



Leading Articles in the Reviews. 

THE WELFARE OF WOMEN. 


WOMEN IN THE PUBLIC 
SERVICES. 

In ihc first July issue of Revue M. Anloiiic 
Ikxiiicfoy concludes his article, entitled Place 
uux Femmes! *' 

In the present instalment he advocates the 
employj)Knt of educated women in libraries. Hy 
this he docs not mean that men already em¬ 
ploye i] there are to 1>c displaced all at once, bet 
as opportunity offers the experintent of filling 
posts with women assistants sbf»uld lie tried. 
He also agrees with M. L6on Uourgnois that it 
is desirable that women should be employed in 
the service of Public Aid. Here tlie moral and 
intellectual qualities of women ought lo find full 
play with happy results. Already the feminine 
persi/ytnet \ii hospitals and hospices numbers in 
J'ranee about ;t7,ooo, but the higher posts filled 
by women probably do not exceed soo. In con- 
eliLsion. the writer points ciul ih.ai the mortality of 
assisted children has attained frightful propor- 
lions, especially in regard lo children under 
ihr<e, where it has i cached 70 cent. Out 
of 2 no 1000 children who need public assistance 
only onc«ihird live lo Im* adults. The writer is 
of opinion that the bc.st way to deal with this 
particular problem in France is to hand over to 
w'onicn ihe duty of controlling Ihc rondflams in 
vvliirli ilifse children shall Ite fed, cl4>lhed, and 
educated. Sini'c fate has made i\ycm orpluins. 
it were thus possible to provide ihem with 
nuithiTs. To justify the cxilushm of women 
from the public services, it would lie mxx*ssary 
to prove that no woman is (rqual lo the duty lo 
l)r per/r>fmed und that (he most eminent vvN»men 
are inferior to all the men engaged in this wixk. 


SOCIAL SYMPATHY. 

In the July insiic of the Parents' Review is 
published a paper, by Mr. J. St. G. Hcjilb, 00 
haUicaiiou and 5 »ocia 1 Sympathy. 

By social sympathy the writer means rhtefly 
our attitude towards the classes of people who 
stand for things with which we disagree. He 
puls forward what he considers to be the true 
marks of social sympathy, and illustrates ihom 
by reference to 5 k»cialism, women's suffrage, 
and peace. The first mark of true social sym¬ 
pathy, naturally, is a real desire to understand 
intellectually what are the issues at slake. 
Would you know If a movement is really 
religious, do not inquire about dogmas or sym¬ 
bols. Seek to understand the Inmost hearts of 
its apostles, and find out whether for Its tuike 
they arc witling to endure poverty and sh.ame, 
ridicule and contempt. True social sympathy 


will divine ihe fire within, and it will sec that 
llicrc is some mysterious cl 1 araoicr in any move¬ 
ment for which men and women arc prepared 10 
undergo shame and contumely. The man who 
is willing 10 the name of pwicc to stand up and 
denounce war while the passions of patriotism^ 
are aroused; the woman who can endure con¬ 
tempt ami prison for the sake of a vole—these 
arc forces which cannot be ignored. True social 
sympathy also Irn^ks at men and women, not 
only in Ihc light of what ihey arc, but in the 
light of whal they might become. The si nearest 
opponent of women's suffrage is often tlic man 
who has failed, through lack of sympalliy and 
im.agin.iiNin, 10 see how* in every woman there 
burns that passion for equality, for true comrade- • 
>.hip. for fulness of inielkxVual and moral life, 
which is ihc truly inward ami religious aspix't 0/ 
the stiffnigc movement. 


GIRL WORKERS. 

A vvniTKR in the KvfiUshv’ifnion for August, 

1 so bed Hiisneft, <k>es well to publish some par¬ 
ticulars ixmccrning die i^mdiiions under which 
voung girls m;.y be legally eiiiph>vx‘<l in this 
country in IbcM; enlightened days, 

I'Mially, a girl d<x*s noi leave Mhud till she 
is fouricen, but if she has nnule a certain num¬ 
ber of attendances for live years she can obtain 
a labour rerlificale rr<iin the liducationai 
.Auiliorilifs and leave srhor»| ai ihirleen. {This, 
however, is not alkiwed in I.i>mlon.) According 
to ihc Factory and Workshop Law a boy or girl 
Mween iwelvc and fouriecn is a child, but * 
:u-mevl wiih a labour cerilficaic ihc fluid of tliir- 
ic<m is a "yxHfcng firrson." Were the girl of 
Ihirleen working as .i half-limer she would be 
clasM!d SIS a child. 'l*hc exaci Icg.il conditions 
under which a girl of thirleen with a labour 
certificate or a girl 0/ fourteen may be employed 
arc theseI d a non-tcxiile factory such girls 
may be employed from 6, 7 or 8 a. m. 10 6, 7 or 
8 p.m. every day in the week except Saturday. 
On Saturday Ihc hours are fnim 6, 7 or 8 a. m. 
lo e, 3 or 4 p.m. Out of these twelve hours one •« 
hour and a half must be allow'ed for menXs. The ^ 
half-timer of thirteen, working on alternate days,, ' 
has two hours for meals. In a textile factory the " 
I'mployment extends from 6 or 7 a.m. to 6 or ;< 
7 p.m., with two hours for meals. How 
from a health point of view are the long hours '^ 
in factories for girls of fourteen no onc caQ"? 
<loubt. The long spells of work without food ? 
Of rest, standing all the time—can one wonder • 
that Ihe results arc often disastrous? And out 
of these used-up lives are to be made the mothers 
of England! 











INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES 
OF WOMEN. 

Ths Crande Jtevue of July loth and the first 
July number of Im Jifvue contain articles on the 
t*eoth Inlernaiionul Congress of Women which 
was held at Paris in the wuek June 2nd—filh. 
The aim of this congress is a sort of federattoo 
of women’s work, an attempt to group into one 
vast association all the societies dealing with the 
welfare of women and children^ to facilitaic their 
'work, and to bring them into mutual relati^s 
. with one another; and it is to be distinguished 
fiom the Congress of the Internationa) Alliance 
for Woman Suffrage held ut Buda-Pchlli in .he 
week June i5t)>—20lh, which is devoted to the 
question of Woman Suffrage alone. 

The work of the former congress is divided 
Into eight sections—assistance, hygiene, educa¬ 
tion, legislation, labour, suffrage, literature, 
etc., and peace. Thus, it will be noted, the pro* 
gramme is not devoted to women's interests 
alone, llie protection of children, the improve- 
meat of the condition of the family, the better¬ 
ment of the city, all claim the attention of 
' women. In fighting ihc scourges of alcoholism, 
.consumption and vv.'ir, women arc veritable 
soldiers of peace, soldiers of a voluntary and 
active army against the enemies of di.scasc and 
vice. Tlic Congress w.i% absolutely unanimous 
'as to the ncressiiy for the vuie. A voteless 
fwoman does not count, it wns realised; her 

fe f!eri^g9 and her death arc matters of indiffer- 
ce to Icgislalois. Only by the help of the vote 
mo women hope to remedy the crying injustices 
^ the legal position of women, the cruelty of 
bptrtaln aspects of women's work, and prostitu¬ 
ition and other evils which are a consequence of' 
,wealing. In France a commission to inquire 
the causes of depopulation was recently 
ifippointed, and one of the writers points out 
t while there are on that commission many 
<oe)ibate men and married men who have no 
ichUdren, not one woman has been appointed. 


WOMEN AS JURORS. 

The right of persons accused of crimes to be 
fried by their peers has been considered a corner¬ 
stone of British liberty for some seven centuries, 
yet the other day a man, called upon to serve on 
the grand jury, explained he could not con- 
hcieniiously be a party to trying women while 
fbey are not on an equal footing with men, and 
be was excused, An article in the Engifsfi- 
woman for July denis with the problem of 
Women and the Jury System. . 


Tbe fact that the proportion of women pri¬ 
soners is small compared with men law-breakers 
is sometimes given as a reason against tbe 
demand for some women jurors in at least some 
cases. Such a contention is tainted with the 
curious heresy that the feelings of only the 
accused, and not of the injured person or of' 
witnesses, arc to be considered. Juries at 
Assizes and Quarter Sesrions try annually nearly 
>3*000 persons and convict nearly 10,000 
of these. Only a little over t,ooo of these 
criminals arc women, but the cases In which 
women are the injured parlies arc very many. 
Statistics are not available, except that five per 
cent, of the cases are offences in which, by the 
nature of the case, the criminal is a man and (he 
injured person u girl or woman. In these cases 
the woman or child, an innocent person who has 
suffered a grievous wrong, has to face a male 
jury and undergo cross^xamination by a male 
counsel. Women vc^uoleers often attend courts 
and offer the support of their presence to an 
unhappy woman seeking redress from the 
greatest of all wrongs, but the judge as often 
clears the court of all women at tbe commence¬ 
ment of such a case. The law prevents the com¬ 
plainant being reprcsenied by a female cmmsel, 
as it requires an exclusively male jury—with the 
natural consequence that trivial sentences are 
imfwscd and many injured persons fail to bring 
(heir offenders to justice. Add to these cases in 
which tbe complainants nre necessarily women, 
the large unknown number in which women have 
suffcad death, violence, or rob^ry at the hands 
of men, nnd the stUl larger number of cases 
where tbe evidence of women is essential to the 
administration of justice, and we get nn enor¬ 
mous number oi instances wlwre the scales of 
justice do nt>i automatically hang even. In jury 
service women ask permission to do their plain 
duty. 


" Mrs. MuRPtry *' on Love.— Love’s like 
luwdoa. You don't realty know nothing about 
it unless you’ve been there, and, wh.it’s more, 
been there some time. Same with love. If you 
ain’t been there, you can't properly know. It's 
not to be expected. Love's the pc^ularest game 
on earth, but it ain't got no rules. Takes 
diffeient folk different ways, if you catches my 
meaning. It’s like a sort of force as may blow 
the kitchen boiler through your drawing-room 
windows and lift the roc^ off, or It may turn into 
the electric light and brighten your happy home 
for years. In my experience, though not laying 
down no bw for others, I should say it were 
mostly boiler.”—From Barry Pain's “Mrs. 
Murphy.” 
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NOSTRUMS AND PANACEAS. 


THE FALLACY OF EUGENICS. 

Th 8 theory of Mutations, the appearance or 
dlsappearaoce of a single unit in tbe genn<e)l, 
the cause of which is unknown, is explained in a 
most interesting manner by J. Parton MUum, 
B.Sc., to the readers of the London Qmn€rly 
Review for July* 

It is established . . . that species do arisa 
and are arising by mutation. He goes farther, 
and doubts if they have ever arisen by slow 
transition, as evolutiooisls have almost univer* 
sally believed. Undoubtedly each species in 
Nature has a nteasure of elaiticjty. Of the 
several characters which jointly make up a 
species, sometimes one character will appear 
exaggerated, at other times it may be almost 
in abeyance. l*he old evolutionist ihoi^ht that 
by seising on any character displayed io 
by some individual, breeding from that Indivi* 
dual and sdeciing such offspring as displayed 
that character most fully, a form sufficiently far 
removed as to be called a new spedes could at 
last be attained, lljcre is no evidence that this 
is possible ; on the contrary the experiments of 
fifty years sliow that by continued selection in 
any one direction the limit of elasticity is reached 
in one or two generations, after which a return 
to mediocrity occurs. Vilmorin’s experiments 
on tills line have sliown that what was thewght 
to require tbe work of ages can be accomfriished 
at once, perhaps in one selection, if only wc 
know dennitely which of tbe many possible 
characters we want. Tht tough, uneatable wild 
carrot, by a few years’ care and two or three 
selections of seed from the biggest roots, has 
yielded a good edible carrot. Improved “ races ’* 
of wheat are continurdJy being produced, in part 
by selection and in pan by blending of stocks. 
The unsurpassable goal along a certain line Is 
attained immediately, but after some )rears tbe 
vitality of that stock becomes exhausted and has 
to be replaced by a freshly created blend from 
the common'stotJe. 

If the above line of experiment and trend of 
thought is true, it follows that the basal principle 
of Eugenics fails to tbe ground. To quote an 
exponent of the eugenist gospel: “ Selective 
parenthood, natural or conscious, is alone 
capable of raising our race or preventing^ ils 
degeneration. ” Eugenics is an apfJication to 
hunwn life <yf the evolutioo theory. The weak 
link in the evolution theory has been the attribu* 
tlon of creative power to selection. It is upM 
that very link that the eugenist has hung his 
case. Natural selection having failed in human 


life, it must be replaced, he declares, by con* 
scious selection. And now wc find that selection 
has no creative power whatever! It would 
appear, therefore, that Eugenics is nn untimely 
birth. If the Mutation theory is true, then the 
pos&bility of producing a superman by selection 
is exclutM. One surmises lh:it hnd the know* 
ledge of Mutations come earlier, Eugenics would 
never have been born. 

THE DECLINING BIRTH-RATE. 

W. C. Marshall writes In the Eugenics 
Review on ** The Effect <4 Economic Condi* 
tions on the Birth-rate.*’ The Eugenist can 
only work for the betterment of the r.ice througli 
selective birth-rate, and the writer’s case is that 

Economic conditions are undoubtedly an im¬ 
portant, if not the important, factor In the 
declining birth-rate, and this decline is of a selec¬ 
tive character adverse to Eugenic ideals.” 

By the passing of various Eactory Acts and 
other legi^tion the child is no longer a source 
of income, but is a burden to the worker; there¬ 
fore be limits the sixe of his families. To com¬ 
bat this, steps must be taken to lessen the extent 
to which children are a burden on parents, espe¬ 
cially on the more deserving parents. 

Dividing the community into two classea-^ 
those who pay direct taxation and those who do 
not—the following suggestions are made. With 
r^ard io the first class :— 

In abatement of income tax. Man and wife should 
be treated separately, artd (he number of children 
should be taken into account thu>^ 

I would suggest that two children should be con-, 
sidered the c<|ujvalent of one adult, and tIvU the 
common Income should be divkkd among the family 
on this supposition, with the proviso that no child 
should have more than Exemption or abate¬ 
ment should be given on each shore. ; 

This would cneen (hat u couple with two children • 
and an income of ^600 w ouki p^y tax on two incomes 
of ^200, the diikiren being reckoned at ;£>oo apiece - 
and exempt That is. with abatements they would* ^ 
pay on 4 So instead of £4So as at present. 

And similar arrangements for the super-tax AAd'/l 
death duties. Also parents should have some J 
relief from tbe rates when they educate thdrig 
own children. .‘S 

For those who only pay indirect taxes the'S 
writer suggests the exten^on of free technical,^] 
and secondary education, so that the skilled /' 
labourer would be assured of being able to give 
his children a good start In the world—a matter 
which at present is one of bis chief anxieties. 
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AGRICULTURAL LABOUR AND 
RURAL HOUSING. 

To the July Bdinhurgh Review W, C. D. and 
C. D. Wheiham C4>ntribu(c a helpful paper 00 
Uw desire (o improve I he U»t of I he agnculturnl 
labourer. TIh: history of rural housing has yet 
to be writlrn; it is hardly touched upon by 
recent writers on olher asiKvts of rural hist<>ry. 
The question of rural uagtts concerns intimately 
that of rural hiKJsing. If the custom of the 
coil 111 ry assigns to a lalx Hirer a cottage at a 
noniinal runt, or at none at all, it is clear that he 
Ciinaccept, and will acccjit, a hmer w'age. lust 
as, under the okl INsir haw before 1HJ4, outdoor 
relief given as n subsidy towards wages lowered 
the standard wage lUrougltoui the country, so 
the system of letting collages at a nonimal rent 
or at none is in effccl a similar f4)rni of subsidy, 
and dirci'ily lends to that low rale of W'.^ges 
which is usually regarded as the cause rather 
than the effect of low rents. 

It is often thought that a rise in wages would 
solve antomatJvally the cottage problem. Hut, 
unless the standard of cottage rents rost* sUnul* 
tancously, dw im rease of wages w'ould be 
absorbed in ttilwr ways, and the difficulty of 
housing would n main acute. The writers hold 
that, instead of pious aspiralkms (or higher 
wages for the agricultural labourer, n Iwild 
attempt to supply his housing needs would he 
more clfcclivc. and niighl be made together 
with, if not previously to, any concerted effort 
to mcrease his im ome by more nrlificinl means. 
A, rcfiis.il (o aciTpt less than the ecorumiic rvnls 
for country cottages, in spite of its seeming 
hardship, would stiffen the demands of the men 
Jot Increased wages, and thus tend to raise 
• them in a natural way. And, as the supply of 
cottages hecime more adequate, a man wcHjfd 
be able to leave a master who under-paid or 
undcr-lK>usc<l him w'ithout fear of finding rH> 
other home. His power of bargaining would be 
improved very greatly. 

The evil of arilficially low rents is closely con- 
Tiected with anoilicr practice which too often has 
crept into our rural customs—the habit of letting 
all the cottages to the formers with the land and 
other buildings os part of the equipment of die 
holding, it is only fair and right that, accord¬ 
ing to the size of his farm, n farmer should con¬ 
trol one or tW'O cxjttages for his foreman and 
fiitockmnn. Bui, as far as possible, other cot¬ 
tages, with their plot of garden land, should be 
' kept itr the bmdow ncr's hands to be kt directly 
to the labourers, thus bringing them into direct 
relation with the third party in the country 

#<^nffwnv 


PEASANTRY OLD AND NEW. 

Ill the July number of the Vineyard is pub¬ 
lished an essay, by Dr. Peter Rosegger, entitled 
“ 'Hie Peasant Our Salvation.’* 

He endeavours to show why the peasantry is 
dis;ippearing, and though his message is for Ger¬ 
many and Austria, what he writes applies< in the 
main equally well to our own country. Bur¬ 
dens too heavy to be borne are laid on tlte pea¬ 
sant, and demands arc made which can only 
f:rc»te in him a distaste fur his calling. With 
his contributions to the taxes, State railways are 
made to bring in foreign corn and urban schools 
arc buili to induce the village l>uy to exchange 
the tilling the soil for books and study^-to 
say nothing of the maintenance of the bureau¬ 
cratic machinery of officials, taw courts and 
police which bring him little Inmcfit, or of die 
provision of a mighty army frrxn whose protec¬ 
tion io time of ne^ ]>e has less to hope thim any 
olher member of the eoinmunily. But the Stale 
does not demand money .^Jouf from the peasant, 
liut b]oo<l as well. The sturdy, promising young 
men going off to be soldiers thus learn lo know 
the world and taste iis pleasures, and in many 
C4ISCS return to their holdings only with reJuc- 
laiwe. Many of the leisured class lie in wait lo 
buy up peasant lands to make forests and 
hunting-grounds. No measures arc taken lo 
strengthen the t>casani class, but everything 
M'cms rather to lie done to weaken it. One 
thing especially the pe;is;mt has to fear—his old 
ago. He who all his days has done nothing but 
pniducc fraxl for man may be obliged as a 
pauper lo beg for his last wanly morsels. 

The elementary schorl in the village should 
train the minds ^ the young for Ihcir peasant 
railing. 1 he Church, too, ready enough to 
interfere in worldly mailers, has the s.ame task 
before it. Peter Rosegger does not believe in 
tenants of great landowners or of the Stale i his 
ideal is n free peasantry. Out on to the land 
with the crowds of unemployed i he cries. Pea¬ 
sant work needs brains. Let statesmen put their 
minds to this problem. Men must give their 
personal service (o this woHc with ns much 
courage and self-sacrifice as they would show in 
fighting a national enemy. The social question 
can only be solved 00 the land, where master 
and servant are on a better footing and come 
nearer to each other as man to man than in the 
town. Simplicity, a patriarchal turn of mind, 
love and devotion to the land and customs of 
iheir fathers, rcc'ercnt belief in God—these 
saving forces Come from the soil and are the 
stronghold of the peasant. When statesmen, 
the representatives of the people, are awakened 
by the noise of the proletariat demanding work 
and bread, let them remember that the State has 
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EDUCATION AND THE FUTURE 
OF ENGLAND. 

]. E. G. os MoNTuoRSNCY, the course of 
his article with the above title io the Edinburgh 
Review, expresses the opinkm that a wsve of 
educational eoei^ is passing through England 
at the present time. Never before has one phase 
of social duty been the subject of such wide¬ 
spread attrition. When we oocne to r^^ard a 
national system of education from outside, it is^ 
important to consider first the nioimum results 
that it must aim at, and, secondly, the maximum 
achievement wliich must be its ideal. Perbt^>8 
the failure of English education has been due to 
the fact that while it has toyed with the desire 
for an Ideal, it has grievously neglected the 
essential mlaimum. What is that mtoimum? 
Surely it Is that the girls should become At for 
motherhood and mentally and technically fit for 
managing a household; that the boys should 
become fit for fatherhood and mentally and 
technically fit to earn n living wage in some 
department of labour. Now if one thing Is more 
certain than another it is that an educational 
system which casts the child adrift at the age 
of twelve, thirteen, or fourteen years cannot 
give this minimum. The educational system 
that ends with the end of acho^ classes has not 
justified its existence. That existence will not 
be justified till the minimum outfit for life is 
mode the birthright of every child that enters 
the schools. Somehow or other the period from 
fourteen to seventeen in the case of every child 
must receive the most watchful care, for these 
are the aJl-importent years, and. the growth of 
body nnd mind in these years has a significance 
in national life that It would be impossible to 
over«rate. Schools to the age of seventeen no 
one need nsk for, but secondary education in the 
true sense must be continued to that age. It 
may be given In associatioo with the workshop, 
domestic service, the factory, the farm, appreo- 
ticeship shops, and numerous opeiwair industries 
and forms cd employment; but given it must be 
if the minimum outfit for life—and secondary 
education is the process that gives an outfit for 
life—is to be secured. 

llie principle to be dwelt upon with respect 
to the whole vast problem Is this: that all edu* 
catkm from the tenth or eleventh year onward 
to at least the age of seventeen mast be, in the 
sense explained above, secondai^ education. 
Higher elementary teaching is nearly useless for 
giving the child an outfit for life. The child 
must receive a training that teaches it to think 
and develop its individuality. Moreover, the 
schools will provide facilities, on payment of 
fees or by means of scholarships, for higher 
education in the case o( those children who are 


able to stay on and obtain whole*time educa* 
tion for a longer period in preparation for special 
work cr for the university. It is the greatest 
importaoce to make spcci.il provlaon for those 
children who are able to ren^ain on at school and 
to take up their life-work from the age of sixteen 
onwards. At present therc is almost a fashion 
to remove a child at fifteen before the secondary 
training has had time to mould (he mind and 
personality. 

To sum up; The country is face to face with 
an economic problem of extraordinary dilBculty, 
but one that Is scduble by generalship and 
unity of purpose.'* Inicr^ep.artmcnt.il action 
can deal eficctively with the question ot labour if 
the Board of Education can deal with the ques¬ 
tion of education. Mis^ Dunlop and Mr. Den- 
man advocate the raising of the school nge, the 
creation of compulsory half-time education, the 
further regulation of employment out of school 
hours, and the appointment of Juvenile Advisory 
Committees. Certainly thU minimum will be 
resented neither by the public, the parents, nor 
the employers, and it must come very soon if 
England is to maintain her historical position. 


WAGES AND INSURANCE. 

RrrwtKN three and four millions of women are 
compulsorily insured under the Insurance Act, 
and the number of claims for sick benefit has 
been disappointing to the framers of the Act, 
writes in the July issue of the English* 

woman. 

Those who arc familiar with women's work 
and wages arc not surprised at the result, points 
out the writer, but the figures are surprising to 
oUier persons, because when this measure was 
aibitrarily imposed upon working women only 
the most cursory inquiry was made into (heir 
needs. No one knows better than Mr. Lloyd 
George how litde they were consulted in the 
private, unofficial manner supposed (o be avail¬ 
able for them. *niere is no need for the approved 
societies which accepted women members with¬ 
out preKminary mcdicaJ examination to imply 
now that the sickness claims are excessive. 
W«hen did not force themselves into unwilling 
societies; they were invited into them. A large 
number of women wage^amers do not earn 
enough to keep them in health. How can we 
expect health from Belfast linen-workers at id. 
an hour, or from riveters at 5s. a week? 
question is, Would it not be a truer eemomy to 
raise women's wages than to pay for thdr real 
but preventable sickness? When women obtain 
a living wage insured women will have as clean 

a bill of health at insured men—or deaner_ 

oooclud^ the writer. 
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SCIENCE 

WHEN DID MAN FIRST EXIST ? 

In ihe July number of the Bedrock J. Reid 
Moir argues from ihe existence of flint instru¬ 
ments the existence of man in ages previous to 
the palaMlithic age. Oicut opposition was raised 
flt hrsc to deducing the presence of man from 
the flint instruments found in ihc palooltthic 
strata, but the “ humanity ” of these implements 
hus been established without any doubt or cavil. 
Similar arguments are now used against the pre- 
pfdgeolithic age, the chief being that these Hints 
arc produced by natural causes. The v-riter 
describes tire flints he has found in pro 
palaeolithic strata in Suffolk ;— 

Tn these three deposits we see the gradual evotw 
tion. eon summation, and disappeoronoe of a compki 
type of flint Unplentcnti and we have alio seen chat 
miHng the period between the laying down of the 
tub^xd crag detritus-bed end the chalky boulder 
cl^ dints were undoubtedly flaked in at least six 
dincrent ways. 

In answer to the objection that these flints 
were produced by natural cauacs, he stays that 
similar films have not been brought forward 
which arc known to have been produced by 
causes, and there has been no attempt to define 
the natural causes which might produce them. 

Mr. Moir thinks that the opposition is portly 
due to a residue of the old tl^logicaJ opposi* 
tion to the Antiquity of Man," and is perfectly 
convinced that ihe " Humanity " of pre* 
palacxdithlc flints will be os firmly established in 
future as that of the palseolitbic flints is at the 
present moment. 


THE ATOMIC THEORY OF 
MATTER. 

In an article on " The Individual Atom" in 
the Q^rieriy Jfevievf, \\\ C. D. AVhetham 
traces the rise of the atomic theory of matter 
from the earliest limes when it was simply u 
matter of philosophical speculation to the pre¬ 
sent moment, when " we have two distinct 
methods of making visible the effect of one 
single atom eff matter shot out of that am.izing 
form of automatic gun, a speck of n s»\X of 
radium." 

Radium in one of its salts Is always in a pro¬ 
cess of disintegration, W'hich will destroy half of 
it in t,70o years. In this disintegration the 
radium atom for some unknown reason becomes 
unstable and expiries, emitting an atom of 
helium. This atom of helium is emitted at such 
a velocity thitt it con travel two centimetres 
through air at ordionry pressure and earries a 
chargr of,electricity. 


NOTES. 

Professor Rutherford has been able to detect 
the pass.*ige of a single helium aton^ by its. 
effect on the electric conductivity of the air. 

Mr. C. T. R. Wilson, by a different method,, 
has been able to show the path of an individual 
atom. 

If a volume of air saturated with water vapour 
is allowed to expand by a certain amount, the 
charged atom of helium passing through it will! 
cause the vapour along its poth to condense iutO' 
minute drops of water, forming a Ime of cloud. 
This line of cloud Wilson has photographed, 
thus getting a picture of the actual patb of an> 
individual atom. 


THE SEAT OF THE SOUL. 

David Fraser Harris discusses in Science' 
Progress "llte-Seats of the Soul in History,"’ 
nod reviews the many theories which from time 
to time r^arded the cranium, the pylorus, or 
the pineal gland as the particular dwelling-place 
of the soul essence. Dr. Harris reviews the 
theories held by Desc.irtes, Stensen, Newton, 
Stahl, and last, if nol least, the opinions of 
Gall, Spunzheim, and other phrenologists. For 
himself he says 

The modem problem is nor where the pout Is 
sealed, but what predwe modification of cerebral tissue 
consdiutes the physical concomitant of a mental pro- 
cess-'-ehat the two proeesMS are intimately ror- 
related no one doubts. Until lately physiologists 
had been content to refer states of consciousness to 
slates of activity of Ihe bodies of the nerve-cells found 
inside th' grey matter of the cor^x of the cerebral 
bemtsph«res. But the phystolo^cal psychologist, 
Dr. MarOuugai, of Oxford, has brought forward 
some evidence which points to certain delicate junc¬ 
tions between the processes of Ibe one ncrve-cell and 
those of another ns being the actual seats of con- 
st'iousncss. 


The Bookman for July dnws atlcntiwj to a 
c cntconry which has been allowed to pass with¬ 
out recognition I namely, that of the birth of 
William Fdmonstounc Aytoun, author of " Layi« 
of the Scottish Cavaliers " and part-author with 
Sir Theodore Martin of the " Bon Gaultier Bal¬ 
lads." Born in June, 1813, Aytoun studied the 
law and eventually became a Writer to the 
Signet. From his mother he received the 
heritage of a delight in the edd ballad literature 
of Scotland, which probably influenced his genius. 
He became a contributor to Mago, and In 183Z 
published his first book of poems. His highest 
title to fame is the slender volume of " Lays ’of 
the Scottish Cavaliers." 
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MUSIC, ART AND POETRY. 


« SUMER IS ICUMEN IN." 

Tub world-famous canon, “ Sumer is icumco 
in,” is generally regarded as the earliesl piece 
of English voc^ music, and its existence in a 
MS. written at Reading Abbey entitles the 
Abbey to a mention in every history of music. 
The literature written ixmcerning this Rota or 
Round has, writes Mr. Henry Oavey in the 
UtiraJd for July, attained considerable 
dimensions. Not only Hawkins and Kurney 
and every subsequent English writer on the 
music of the olden time, but many Continental 
historians have discussed it and marvelled how 
such a piece came to be produced nearly »x 
centuries ago. Mr. Davey, himself the author 
of two bo^s on mutucal history, says that, 
after much study of the enigma, he can only say 
the more one studies It the more puaaled one 
gets. Recently a tablet, on which is inscribed 
the original ” Sumer is icumen in ” in facsimile, 
was erected on the wall of the chapter-house of 
Rending Abbey. Presented by Dr. J. B. Hurry, 
of Rending, it was unveiled by Dr. H. P. Allen, 
nnd n choir sang the Kota. 


THE GENIUS OF WAGNER. 

To (he Fortnightly Review for July Mr. C. A. 
Harris ha.s conrributed nn article on Wagner in 
connection with the cenicnary celebration. 

KEnrMPTtON AND LOVS. 

Genius, Mr. Harris repeals, never fully dis¬ 
covers itself till brought into contact with fellow- 
genius. Wagner is a case in point. He was so 
powerfully influenced by three of the world's 
gre.itest master minds that his life-work is 
mi>st conveniently considered in relation to them. 
At thirteen he had translated the flrst twelve 
hooks of the Odyssey, and at fourteen had written 
n grand triigcdy in the style of Shakespeare. 
On attaining manho«)d he insisted on the ahst^ 
lute equality of words and music. Beethoven's 
Choral Symphony became the goal of bis 
thoughts and desires about music, and it was 
ihe hearing of this work which was the revela¬ 
tion to him of his mission in the world—the 
uniting of such dramas as those of the Greeks 
and Shakespeare with such music as that of 
Bcelhoven. 

After Shakespeare and Beethoven the third 
master-mind to influence Wagner was Schopen¬ 
hauer, The effect wrought hy the study of the 
philosopher upon Wagner was extraordinary, 
but he was no blind follower of Schopenhauer. 
A persistent note in Wagner's work is Redem|^ 


tk>o, and pessimism rather iniensilicd than 
lessened the sense of the need for Retlemptjon 
and belief in its pnssililliiy. A second note is 
I-ove, not Scht)penhaucr’s love, which, Mr. 
Harris points out, was ihc ithisI powerful form 
of blind :ind diximed will, bul love wliich to 
Wagner was the light uhich ga^c eyes to will 
and rcdccmc<l it from its fai.al Utixa and curse. 
Redemption by Imx and sclf-rooquosc is the key« 
note of ” Parsifal.” Wagner, wv are reminded,* 
w.as the only gresil composer wIk) itsik an active 
part in a political upltcaval. Being on the 
revc^uliunary side, he .suffered exile fur a nuin- 
l>cr of years. 

Thb pAKstrAL Drama. 

Writing in the July issue of the London Quitf~ 
ierly Review, Mr. W. F. Iwofthou.se discourses 
on the Parsifal legend and thc' use Wagner 
made of it. Wagner studied the story in the 
great poem of' Wolfram von Kschenbach, 
written a hundred and fifty years lx*fore Mabry. 
Though Wagner first discovered the poem m 
1A45, it was not till 1882 that he completed his 
own work. Mr. l>ofi house in ids article does 
rK>l rxincern himself with the music of the drama, 
but he remarks it is difficult to exaggerate the 
effects of the leading motives as VVagner has 
used them in ” Parsifal.” Hy means of the 
orchestra Wagner gives us a conlintious com¬ 
ment ary—far more effective ihiin that of a Greek 
chorus—on the action. 


RUSSIAN OPERA. 

Tiik Musical Times for July contains an 
interesting article, by Mrs, Rosa Ncwmari'h, on 
Moussorgsky and his operas. 

Moussnigsky (18^9-1881) was educated for 
the .army. Faced with the pff>;;|X'Ct of service in 
a rx>untry garristm, he lefl the army in 1859 nnd 
accepted n small post In a (Wivrrnment office. 
This proved quite as irksome ns regimental life. 
After AQ illness in 18^/). be rusiicateil for .a year 
or two, and ir was during this period of rest 
that he foiand himself a creative artist. While 
still in the army he matle the acquaintance of 
Daigomijsky and other Russian composers, nnd ’ 
it would seem that be had some musical training 
under Balakirev, so that he was not altogether-/ 
self-taught. 

The kJeA of basing a music-drama on \ 
Poushktn's tragedy, “ Boris Godounov,” wni 
suggest(*d to Moussorgsky in 1868. When 
completed, it was rejected by the Direction of 
the Imperial Opera on the ground that it gave 
too little chance to the soloists. More prubnbly 
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tbe real re«ioq the democretie eentutmt 
displayed in makiog the People the protj^ooist 
ci the work. Very unwillingly the compoaer 
consented to. make some changes, and the opera 
lyas not produced till 1S74. Oid*fashiooed people 
sulked, the pedants raged, and the critics 
foamed at the mouth. But the young genera* 
tion took ** Boris " straight to their hearts and 
at once the work had twenty performances in 
crowded bouses. 

While this controversy was r^ng Moussorg* 
sky was occupied on a new music-drama dealing 
with the tragic story of the Princes Kbovansky. 
While ambition, coupled with ren)orse, is the 
moving passion uf " Doris," ** Khovansteb'ea " 
lacks the tragic dominnot figure, swayed by such 
universal passions as ambition, remorse, and 
paternal tenderness. The dramatic interest is 
more widely scattered than in "Doris." The 
composer seems to have endc.ivourcd to crowd 
into his work as many different types of seven* 
teenth<entury Rus^a ns possible, yet these types 
are all peculiarly national. 


THE IMPERIAL CHOIR AND ITS 

MISSION. 

Dr. W. G. McNaucht, writing in the July 
number of the Alurscal Timer on the visit of the 
Imperi.al Choir to Ghent, says if this idea of 
organising visits of the Imperial Choir to foreign 
countries is to be developed, the question of the 
programmes to be presented will call for serious 
consideration. Is it the mission of the choir to 
help to cement the union of nations solely by 
British music? he asks. If so, he fears the 
cement will not hold. At Ghent he yearned for 
an immense uplifting and profound effect such as 
might be obtained by the performance of .n Bach 
Cbomie, like " Ein' feste Burg," or the S.-metus 
from the D minor Mass. The bond sought for 
must, be says, be created by mu»c with a cosmo* 
poll tan appeal. 

The Imperial Choir of London which visited 
Ghent, udth Dr. Harriss as its conductor, num¬ 
bered 2,000 members. There were some appre* 
hensions ns to the cohesion of so large a choral 
body, but as sotm as the choir had sung the 
Belgian Nation.'il Anthem and " God Save the 
King I " all fears vanished. The singers obey 
the bAton of their conductor as an organ 
responds to the finger of the organist, writes 
Dr. McN aught. At a rign from Dr. Harriss 
the 2,000 voices begin together, cease together, 
make their nuances, and vary their sonority as if 
they were but one powerful instrument. Among 
the composers figuring in the programme were 
Elgar, PftTTy, Sullivan, Mackenzie, Stanford, 
C^eridge Taylor, and Harriss. 


ART AT LIVERPOOL. 

Tub July Connoisseur Is a Liverpool number. 
It opens appropriately with an article by Mr. 
C. Ranald Grundy on the Walker Art G^try. 
Gener^y speaking, the policy of the dlrec* 
torate, he says, has been to form an English 
Luxembourg, containing specimens of foreign as 
well as native talent, of pictures, statuary, and 
prints, and, in addition, a full representation of 
the Liverpool school of artists. About one- 
fifth of the space of the gallery contains 
examples of local talent. At present the sole 
enaowment of the gallery arises from the in¬ 
terest of a small legacy left by the fifteenth Harl 
of Derby; the rest of the incivne is derived from 
the profits of the Autumn Exhibition. A few 
years ago the municipal c<^lection was the finest 
in the provinces; it is now surpassed by those 
of Glasgow, Manchester and Birminghnm. 

Another article, by Mr. Joseph A. Clubb, deals 
with the Uverpool Free Public Museums—the 
Lord Derby Museum of Natural History and the 
Mayer Museum of Art, Archaeology, and 
Etbrwlogy. A special feature has been made 
of a gallery devoted to the exhibition of speci¬ 
mens illustrative of the history of Liverptwl— 
copies of the original charters gr.inted by King 
John, copies of old deeds, coins, medals, 
pottery, etc. The Delf^ware bowls are a fe.v 
ture, many hoving inscriptions of a maritime 
character in reference to the trade of the port. 


CROME AND HOBBEMA. 

In the Comtull Afogaatne for July Mr. E. V. 
Lucas writes on Cromc and Hobbema. 

John Cromc*5 darling was the Dutch land¬ 
scape painter Hobbema. But whatever Crome 
gained from his darling—probably it was direc¬ 
tion and enthusiasm chiefly—he never achieved 
the indignity of being called "The English 
Hobbema,*’ which, according to Dawson Tur¬ 
ner, would have been the height of Crome's 
amUlion. The critics fixed ihe label of " The 
English Hobbema *' on Patrick Nasmyth, and 
to^ay it is clear that Crome was not the Eng¬ 
lish Hobbema any rrxire than Hobbema was the 
Dutch Crome, but gloriously and eternally he 
was the English Crome. Harvey of Catton was 
a man of. wealth and something of an amateur 
artist He wa.s also a connoisseur, and he 
allowed Crome to copy the pictures in his col¬ 
lection, in which was included a Hobbema. 
Born in Amsterdam in 1638, it Is conjectured 
Hobbema's first teacher was Salomon Ruysdael, 
uDcle of the more famous Jacob. 

Very little is koowa of Hobbema's life, except 
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that at thirty he married, aad whatever happi* 
oeaa hla unloo with Mrs. Hobbema may luve 
brought him, it was the end for us. Various 
reasons are ^veo for the smoliness of his cut* 
put and the scarcity of his work—Mrs. Hob¬ 
bema's commercial instinct, which induced her 
husband to take a post under the wine customs; 
his minutely laborious method of work, and the 
small demand for his pictures. Both Hobbema 
and his'wife had pauper funerals. Two cen* 
turies later a Hobbema |HCture fetched 81O09 
guineas at Christie's. 


THE BRIDGES OP PARIS. 

An interesting nrtide in the ArchUcclural 
Rcv^e^c for July is that by Mr. K. Knndal 
Phillips on the Bridges of Paris. 

Mr. Phillips notes (K;it in connection with 
Paris there is a tendency lo envelop everyllifng 
uith n romantic interest, and that in referring 
to the bridges of Paris wv r:innot help recalling 
I he surge of humanity which has passed across 
them. 'Fhus the Pont Netif, the iddcst of Paris 
bridges, brings back to mind not only 
the pomp and circumstance of Church and 
Stale, but also those snd processions from 
the Conriergerie to the guillotine. Close 
by the Pont au Change recalls the money¬ 
changers and goldsmiths whose houses oiu*e 
flanked it. In comparing tlw bridges of London 
and Paris one has to l>e:ir in mind that the width 
of the Seine is for th<; most pn/t not half that of 
the l*hamcs. Nevertheless, no one can fail to 
recognise how admirable arc the ma^rity 
Paris bridges. 

Taking as limits the points where the encirc¬ 
ling railw.'iy crosses the river, just within the 
lines of the fortifications, we find there arc 
twenty-nine bridges. The Punt d'J^a is the 
first in the west to arouse interest, yet it is not 
an effective structure. One of the newest, and 
by its sculptural adornments the most important 
of all Paris bridges, is the Pont Alexandre III. 
Engineer, architect, and sculptor have combined 
with the happiest results. It commemorates 
the Pranc^Russian Alliance. The Pont de la 
Concorde has changed Its name at successive 
periods. When projected it was known as the 
Pont de la Place l^uis XV.; in 17^ it was 
called the Pont Louis XVI.; in 1791 it was the 
Pont de la Revolution; In 1795 (after the Terror] 
it became the Pont de la Concorde; at the 
Restoration it was again the Foot Louis XVI.; 
and in 1630 it returned to the name it now 
bears. The Pone Royal was formerly called the 
Pont do8 Tuileries. 
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IRISH GAELIC NATURE POETRY. 

Ma. Arthur Pbrceval Gravcs contributes ac 
interesiiog article to the Dublin Review for July 
on Irish Gaelic Poetry, which be says is 
drenched through and through with that love of 
Nature which Matthew Arnold called ** Natural 
Magic.** But it is a deeply personal love of 
Nature. ** The Gaelic bard or saint or scholar,'* 
says Mr. Graves, ** treated woods .ind lulls and 
sea, not so much as mere illusintiors of passing 
events, as the classical writers treated them, but 
rather os companions and friends, the sharers of 
joy, soothers ^ sorrow." Mr. Graves illustrates 
his point by a number of very charming transla¬ 
tions into English verse from souk* of the earliest 
of the Irish Nature poems. Wc quote Klonn's 
MacCumhalPs " Lay of Urllane," or Mid¬ 
summers Day, thv day on which the iiaal fire 
was lit, as it is .•iiitl Mr on St. John's Eve 
throughout Ireland:— 

Oh. mi Id May Dmv. 'm luHlIa'A din>e 
Of fairy caUrnr, I he lau^hin^ prime 
Of kvify suiraiKV from \«vir la vaar, 

I >^ou1d that Uviglia nvoic with nx* Ix'rc 
To Ik orul liftr<<vi demo io n «k 1 l 
To B.'inl>aS bLTikbird w;iihliiig well 
And Iwr rm’koiv wIili (Huwtant Kir.nhi 

UVlcooM*. Vk« droll IT (lie bri^tht Itcloiiw! 

When I lx* »mallowA .'ire hUsiiiinin^ lh«« Khorv. 

.^nd I lx* mU aifx'il kloops to lltc fjunlaifi, 

And the weak, fair Uxt.dnvx n ^niws (k> the iixiar, 
.Arxl the he.nlh sprcncL Ixv h.iir on the nioiiiit.iin, 
And the m^hk of henven arc ii> C4iost<vital ion, 
.^n<l the rushing pl.'incts kim'H nidiaiion pour, 
*l‘hM titc son lies lulled, axtd (W general ion 
Of fiowers aw.'tkcs <inrc more. 


“THE HEART OF A SEAMSTRESS.” 

Tiik following versc.s are the first and last of 
u poem by Mr. Thomas Moult, chlilleil “ 'I'he 
Heart of a 5 k‘a ms tress,’* and published mi the 
Englithwotnan for July 
I*d like to rest those (ir^d eyes 
On that green place where once I lay 
Deep in the grass and thought the skies 
Too grand and blue to pass away. 
f*d tike to put this needle down 
And never stitch another seam, 

And seek the place beyond the town 

Where once I dreamed. 

{Ah, God! my dream 1 ) 

• I. 

I*d make a bed of ferns, and lie ' 

Stretched where tbe happy sunbeams dart 
And little winds c^ne whispering by 
And kiss these eyes (ah. Godl the smart 1 ). ... 

And maybe dreams would soothe my irot, 

.^nd this poor body be • part 
Of that green world, and 1 forget 

I'd eome from belt. 

(Ah, Godl my heart!) 
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Gird on thy sword, 0 MAcU thy strength endue. 
In fair desire thuM earth«born )oy renew. 

Live thou thy tife beneath the rnnking sun 
'rill Beauty, 'i'ruth and Love in thee are one. 


Thro* thousand ogee hath thy childhood run; 
On timeless rtiin hath thy glory been : 

From the forgotten night of love’s fordone 
Thou riscst in the dawn of'h(»pes unseen. 


Higher and higher shall thy thoughts aspire, 
Cinto the stars of heaven, and pass away. 

And earth renew the buds of thy desire 
fn fleeting blooms of 


everlasting day. 


I'hy work with beauty 
crown, thy Ufa with 
love: 

Thy mind with truth 
uplift to God above; 

For Whom all is, 
from Whom waa 
all begun, 

In Whom all Beauty, 
Truth and Love 


are one. 


A MODERN 
MYSTIC 


In tho Quarterly 
Review S. G. Dunn 
pays unstinted praise 
to K ab i n dranath 
Tagore, whose 
volume of verse 
•• Gitdniali,'’ or 
** Soog-offerio^/’ i s 
making friends for 
the Bengali poet in 
all hinds. Mr. Dunn 
says:— 

It is indeed a memor* 
able achievement for one 
whose native language 

is Bengali (o attain, as tlw author has attained, an 
Er^lish style which combines at once the feminine 
grace of poetry with the virile power of prose. For 
some generations an oJuratiwi in English literd> 
ture has been given to the natives of India. . . . 


But those who are discouraged by the poor results, 
as they appear to them, of our Engli^ educatior 
in India may lake j«oiTi« comfort from this book; 
and (hose who have trusted lhat, from the contact 
of the East and West in mailers intellectual, some 
new thing of worth and beauty would arise may see 
htfe some justification of thoir hope. . . . 


Surely, If it 1 $ the mark of a great poet that he 
should speak with a language all his own, appealing 
to the men of his own land by the familiaritv of the 
Images he uses, and to (be men of every land by the 


indubitable truth and beauty of what he says, it U 
no crude enthusiasm to call 'lagorc a great pfict. 


Basanio Koomnr Roy, in the Open Court, 
gives an interesting account of the poet's up« 
bringing by his father, of wltom the writer 
says 


Debendramiih Tagore, the hilhttr of tJ>e poet, was 
nut a Maharaja (great king). Ho did not core to be 
decorated (K;it way. Instead fu' was decorated by 
the people with the title of Maharsi (great sage). Ho 
was one of India's greatest spiritual lenders and 

intdlectual giants. 
His god W nc sa was 
contagious. . , , 


) t was in such a 
family—a family that 
combined culture with 
wealth and leisure— 
that Rabindranath flrst 
saw the light of day. It 
is said that born poets 
arc generally handsome. 
Rabindranath was no 
aaception to the general 
rule. He has long been 
famous in India both 
for his poctr y a n d , 
bcuuty. Indeed, Us 
youthful portrait* batfr 
a striking fesembUnce 
(0 tho btti pictures of 
the Poet of Galilee, who 
wrote not a single verscj 
but Who hallowed the 
world with (he majestic 
poetry of HU life and 
sayings. The Hindu 
poetU flowing hair; bis 
brood, unfurrowed fore¬ 
head; his bright, black, 
magnetic eyes, chlsdled 
nose, Arm but gentle 
chin, ddivale, send live 
hands; his sweet voice, 
pleasant smile, keen 
sense of humour, and 
his innate refinement, 
m.'ike him a man of rare and charming personality. 
To look at him Is to notice the true embodiment of . 
tho nrlist. 


The Church Missumnry Review for August 
contains a variety of interesting articles dealing 
with mission work in many quarters of the globe^ 
The editorial notes are, as usual, informative 
and well written. It is satisfactory to learn that^ 
Sir John Kennawny, after tweniy^six yenri* doee 
identification with the C.M.S., has just beconve 
President. Extracts from the Journal of 
Bishop Whitehead io the Punjab make capital 
reading. 
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GOOD STORIES FROM THE MAGAZINES. 


Kino Georgs, we are told in Everyone’s Story 
Magacinc, knows his real London better than 
n>ost of us. He has been everywhere and seen 
everything without l>ctrjying his rank. Like 
his sislur, the present Queen of Norway, he 
greatly liked the old-fashioned itorse !)□$, and 
knew and patronised every route. He himself 
has recounted one of lus ndveniures 

Seal'd iruniediately behind the driver, he hoard 
the tall IT toiy U> a troulikwmie lior^ic: **Coin'.* up, 
yer Royal 'Ighnesa, come up.*' 

** Why do you ^ive him that name?'* asked the 
unknown prince. 

'* Well, y*«», guv •nor,*' answered Jehu, *• that 
*<iss is so 'aughty and lazy and good for nothing, that 
I-r-well, 1 just culls *im *Is Hoyul ’Ighnesa—there 
ain't nothin' el>tt for It." 


Sir Henry Lucy gives a pleasant sketch of 
'Fanny Uurncy's early married life at Norbury 
Park in the August CortifiiW. M. D’ArWay was 
u rclcnllesK, if ineffective gardener, and the 
young couple's trials make entertaining 
reading:— 

M- 0*A*hUiy devoted iiKiny days* toil, from morn 
.till we, to planting mrawherries round the garden 
-hedge. When le.arm*d dint iIk plants woukl n«a 
'bear fruit (In* first year, he realised the fart ihai his 
tenancy would terminate before rhai time. 

Nothing dniinicd him. His prev^ling pnssjon wa^ 
, for transplanting. 

"Everything we possoKs,’* his wife wrote, "he 
niove.s from one end of the garden to the oiIht, U* 
produce hotter effects. Roses take the place of 
Jesanmines, jessamines of honeysuckles, and 
suckles of lilacs, till they have all danced round as 
far as space allows. WlWthcr the effect may not be 
a general mortality, Summer only can determine.*' 

There was a silver lining even to this cloud. For a 
whole week Ihe indomitable D*Arblay day by day 
triumphantly nuirchcd in with a cabbage under each 
arm. ''Oh, you've no Idea how sweet they tasted,*' 
the tuilrajiced wife wrote to doubting fathw. 
" We agreed they had a freshness and a goOl we had 
never met with be/ore.** Bliss was short.lived. 
Towards the end of the week the cabbagea began 
to pall on the palate. The devotees were even con* 
straiiuHl to admit that, like the buds hymned bv 
Cwper, they had " a bitter taste." On mentioning 
this to a ncigfibour, it was pointed out that for some- 
thing like ten days the cabboges had been running 
to seed, 

There cAnte a time when, owing to a regrettable 
incident, the land had rest fur many days. Tc^ 


wards oocm, after a morning of furious transplant¬ 
ing, D'Arblay caught sight of a bucket of cold water 
standing by the* pump. He straightway plunged 
his heated head in it, ilw shock bringing on a dan¬ 
gerous illneas tluat confined him to his room for 
some weeks. Taking has first walk obroiid after 
convalescence, he observed a bed In the garden 
bristling with weeds of exceptional rankness. Ciclt 
I'hus was advantage taken of his temporary with¬ 
drawal from the scene of his labours. I'hrowing off 
his com h<! picked up a spade, jnd in loss than an 
liour he had levelled the forest of weeds. Mention¬ 
ing (lie feor with shy pride to n neighbour who also 
had 0 gnrik'it, he Ifnimed that lie had dug up the 
only bed of asparagus. 


Sona* inlercsiing Incidents concerning Henry 
Clay Trumbull, Ihe famous editor of the Amerj- 
rtin .9undrty Schotif Titties, are given in the 
.S’Kridtfy at Ihme for July:— 

Trumbull had the gift i>f incisive speech, and 
knew it. " Oil has Us uses." he sold onev to a 
jwighbour. ** Some people use one kind, son'ie 
:mo4her, in getllng on with otlxr folks." Ami tlion. 
ludf.rucfully, " 1 gc*nerally use oil of vitriol.** 

When he was a chaplain In the Armv, n soldier 
was expressing some half-seditious opinions, and 
his fellows were laughing at him. 

" Weil," said he to Chaplain Trumbull, who was 

р. 'tssing by. *' I suppose a soldier's got u right to 
Ik>M his ow’n opiniuns, chaplain, hasn’t he? " 

•• Oh, yes." the chaplain answered, " If he'll take 

с. ire ond hoM *eni. and not always be slinging them 
.r iiiind r.ir^kssly licfore others." 


In the Cenlvry Magaaine for August Mr. 
X. C. Bensem telU :in interesting story of Words¬ 
worth, wIk> went to c.ill on Miss Harriet Mar- 
iineaii at AmbJeside, in the house which she had 
ljuilt and laid out There was a gathering of 
neighbours present, and Wordsworth stood for 
a lung lime at the window contemplating the 
lieautiful landscape outside. Then he turned to 
the party .and said, Miss Martineau, 1 con¬ 
gratulate you upon your beautiful little domain. 

The vicw.t are wonderful, and it will turn out to 
be the wisest thing you ever did in your life." 
He paused for n moment, and the guests 
expected some comment on the uplifting effect 
of communion with Nature; but Wordsworth, 
with a fine gesture, continued, *' Your property 
will certainly be trebled in value within the next 
ten years! *' 


THE REVIEWS REVIEWED 


The following short nodcca sapplemeiit the cridcssou of special cootrtbudons arranged 
under the preceding tecdoo, "Leading Articles in the Reviews/' 




THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

" A Holiday Among the Servinns.*' Under^ 
this title G. M. Trevelyan gives a chatty descri^ 

tk>n of a re« 
cent tour 
through the 
Balkans 
alter the 
war/' b u t 
D e c e s sarily 
tragedy was 
not far behind 
the steps of 
the tourists, 
and Mr. Tr^ 
velyan f e e W 
i ng I y r e- 
cords :•» 

The peasant, 
sotdftcrs who 
waited on us In 
camp, or ea- 
cortM ue in 
route with such 
considerate and 
eagv eervica. 
yet with the 
• hank aquaJiiy 

of the yeoman freeholder—such n>en by the thousand 
are now being blown and hacked to pieces on those 
bare, grey, limestone mountains, far frocn all help or 
knowkd^, in battles that no man will record, 
dying clieerfully in the hope that they may destroy 
an equal number of equally good men (etched up 
from Bulgarian farmsteads, that ao the perils of 
** arbitration " may be avoided by both nations 1 
Such a war is inted the bankruptcy of reason and 
** the grave of all good." Swift said the last wor6 
on war, and for once was not too bitter. 


PMubri la H.HMr, 

Rev. i. Sceit Lidgett, D.D. 


Writiog on " National Defeoce and Volua* 
tary Service," Cdonel Horsley points opt the 
disturbance to business men which would be 
caused by any compulsory service scheme, and 
is of opinion that the Territorial Force is ade¬ 
quate for tbe defensive needs cd the country. 

Sir Sydney Lee commences the first chapters 
of an iliuminatii^ dissertation on " Shakespeare 
and Public Affairs," which will serve to add to 
the pleasures of the Shakespearean student. 

The oondittM of Rhodesia is discussed by 
R. C. Hawkin, and be does well to point out 
that tbe exclusive policy of tbe Cbanered Com¬ 


pany is in no small manner responsible for the 
limited wlute peculation, and wc have no doubt 
that a more liberal policy would be apprecinetd 
by the existing settlers. 

Sir W. M. Ramsay’s article on " The Mys¬ 
teries and 
St Paul" is 
well worth 
read ing, 
but does 
not lend 
itself to a 
three • line 
criticism. 

"T h e 
Jury Sys¬ 
tem " i s 
not perfect, 
but for 
that reason 
it is not 
likely to }k 
altered, for 
even the 
Depart¬ 
mental 
Committee 
recently Pkotobf} 
a p poinleJ Mr. G. P. Gooeh 

cc^d not 

present an agreed report. These matters are 
dealt with by Ellis W. Davies, who comments 
upon the Committee's findings. 

Constance Cochrane writes to the point on 
" Rural Housing and Stale Grants." There Is 
an insane insistence by politicians for still fur* 
ther Parliamentary interference, but, as the 
writer says: " At the present moment the need 
is not for further Initiation, but for wise and > 
capable administration the existing laws." 

Some London Librarians contribute sugges¬ 
tions as to the improvement of " Our Public ^ 
Libraries": and Dr. Dillon finds plenty 
material for bis monthly excursion into the !! 
troubled realm of Foreign Affairs. 

We are pleased to present our readers with *: 
portraits of Dr. Scott Lidgctt and Mr. G. P/'' 
Gooch, the CoEditors of the Contemporary, 
whose literary efforts have done so much to 
advance progrestive ideals towards practical 
realisation. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

The altered attitude of Indian officialdom is 
plainly rdlcctcd in the article on “ The Civil 
Service of India," by Sir William Lco-Wanier, 
tkhose experience as a member of the Council of 
India gives his opinions .special weight. The 
problem of satisfying the convicting claims of 
two totally Jissimilar rlasM'S of candidates is not 
to be solved by a onnnxjn education test, and 
the suggestions suhmiiled hy Sir William take 
all the special circumstances of the case into 
considcralion and are a reasonable basis for a 
working agreement, 

Major Murray returns to the discussion of 
"The I^clleetioft of our lixpon Trade In Time 
of War,'* and proves the necessity of some pre- 
coneerted action whereby the chief dangers to 
the nation may be minimised, We should lie glad 
to hear that his committees have got to work in 
this essential matter of Imperial Trade Defence. 

" Land Reform and the Chancellor" is, as 
Sir Gilbert Parker would admit, special pleading 
on the usual party lines, for the practical solution 
of the land difficulty rests even more with His 
Majesty’s Opposition than with any programme 
of reform the Liberal Party may think desirable 
to introduce, for the great landlords uiuld 
initiate iheir plan to-day if they mean business. 

W. S. Lilly discusses the arguments advanced 
to support the claim for " One Man One Vote." 
As the principle is practically admitted hy both 
parties it seems iilnK>s( beating tltc air to con¬ 
front tlie fact with even the best Ic^c, but Mr. 
Lilly has the courage of his convictions and 
asserts, " It Is a duty to protest against (hose 
who decree injustice by a law," 

Hishop Prodsham sets forth the conditioas of 
"Tropical Australia " with scicoiilk precision, 
and gives many interesting details of tite climatic 
and other influences which mark the settlement 
of the Northern Territory as a great colonising 
experiment which is worth trying. '* It must be 
tried with a will, and—far stronger things have 
happened," 

Under the title of " The Whip and the Brush " 
Mrs. Stirling contributes a fascinating paper on 
the life work of John Frederick Herring, who 
started In life on tlic boltnmmost rung and com¬ 
bined the varied duties of coachman with those 
of a painter. The patronage of his life-long 
friend, Charles Stanhope, is pleasantly woven 
into the picture. 

Tilt Rev. Henry W. Clsirk, In his article on 
"Religion and Socialism," admits that "a 
revolution is needed, indeed—but a religious 
revolution first and foremost." This is good 
hearing and we nwaii the signs and portents of 
such necessary iiphciival—-but when is it due? 

Tile number is full of good things. * 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

" Thb Sesskm of tpij *' is reviewed by 
"Auditor Tanium," who abates something of 
his rigorous attack on the Government to pay a 
pleasing tribute to the memory of George Wynd- 
ham and Alfred Lyttelton. 

In his .ariide, " The Avenging of Sir Robert 
Peel," Arthur A. Baumann rccall.s the circum¬ 
stances in which Uisradi and his " Tariffites " 
com pel kd Pctl's resignation, and compares the 
action of the Hon. George Peel (Sir Robert’s 
grandson), who " has waited until Mr. Balfour 
was pulled down by others to execute a dance 
upon his prostrate body seriously, we do not 
think the public cores much about the antics 6i 
the Hon. (veorge. 

" Vame Light " is coAcerned with " Our Too 
f>omcstic Navy. '* He says ; " In order to pro* 
vide II cure for the disease which threatens ihe 
soul of the British Navy—too much domesticity, 
which is enervating and softening—our foreign 
squadrons ought to be iocFcascd, and the squad¬ 
rons in home waters, in rotation, should cruise 
periodically In distant seas, in accordance with 
the policy of the Admiralty nine or ten years 
ago, which has unfortunately been abandoned." 
Is it possible to please everybody? 

The Editor prints an address on "Poetry: 
and Women Poeta as Artists," delivered by 
Margaret L. Woods at the Women Writers* 
Dinner, and we should have liked the address 
.’Amplified to a fuller consideration of woman’s 
contribution to poetry than is covered by treat¬ 
ing her merely as an " artist in form." 

J. M. Kennedy's article on " Conservatives 
nnd the Land " is rather disappointing, for he 
gives rto kind of hope that there is any real 
prospect of an adequate land policy emanating 
from the party who have claimed for genera¬ 
tions to be " the farmer's friend." 

In a consideration of '* Geoigc Meredith's 
Letters’’* S. M. Ellis notes the absence of 
humour, and suggests that the great charm of 
t)w letters is rather " their personal revelations 
i>f his life, his joys and bis sorrows; his views 
on men and bor^s, and his love of Nature." 

Charles Dawharn is interesting in his excur- 
sit>n into French politics. He says: Alas I 
prditics and patriotism play a strange, distract¬ 
ing game of chass4 croise in France, Wc have 
proof o( it in such movements as titc Hoy Scout.s, 
which Is attacked by Catholic organs because, 
they say, it is English, and inspired by the Free¬ 
masons." ! 1 1 

The work of that eminent sculptor, Emile- 
Antoine Bourdelle, is the subject of a paper by 
Frederick Lawton, who gives in some detail an 
account of the artist's work In decorating the 
facade of the Champ» Elysdes Theatre, 
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THE DIAL 

Thbkk is no monthly which comes before the 
Editor which shows more conccra for the things 
that realty count than this excellent little ma^a* 
2 me. It has u serious purpose, and its misshm 
is to conserve all that is ^st in the ht>me and 
religious life of (he nation; and while it is 
devoted to the particular interests of Church* 
Women, it is animated throughout with a true 
catholic spirit of charity, which renders il of 
service to all n>en and women. * 



From a Woo«feH< by BQmard St^gh *' Th« 


We have much pleasure in reproducing' in 
miniature the beautiful woodcut by Mr. Bernard 
Sleigh which i^penrs as the frontispiece of the 
August issue of The Dial, and it wUi serve as a 
reminder of the great artistic loss suffered 
through the wholesale introduction of the 
cheaper phoiographic processes rA reproducing 
mngtizine illnstrations. We add ibe legend of 
The King’s Lesson,” by ” H.E.r.,” which Is 
the subject of Mr. Bernard Sleigh’s art 
Matthias Corvlnui, King of Hungary, being toU 
that hia peasants were ilUfed and •overworked, called 
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together *hiB great lorde and courtiers and lad them In 
the vineyards. HMTe ibcy did off their line closiU.s 
and silken doublets, and the king laid down his 
sceptre, sword, and cro^ n, anti laid his Iwnd to the 
plough, and Iho nohlen followed. 

All through the heal of the day, from morning 
until sundown, they t cm led, to lenrn by the sweat of 
their brows (hat (be tnte w.as hUtcrIy true. 

And so it Is only by putting nurs'dves In other 
people's places, however dlfliniU U is 10 do It, ih.iC 
we can really learn ro f<*el h>f the poor and suffer¬ 
ing, and to do all we can for thos<> who are In need. 


THE LADY’S REALM. 

Thr Augusi numljcr of Ihc iMdy's Hvnlm 
I'untnins an article on the Record Olhrc, wli 4 >^c 
treasures form an almost unbroken chain of 
evidence of the political, constitutional, financini, 
and social history of England for a period of 
eight centuries. 'I’hcir present Ixime was only 
f^egun in iS 5 r; before that ilic Records were 
scattered all over London. In their infancy they 
travelled about in waggons wilh the King, 
'rhen they were stowc<l away in chests and 
various other places for safely. The Record 
Office was completed in 1900 , and now the 
papers are all kept there in calendar order. 
Some are in huge sheets, others are quite small 
documents, and some are in rolls and kept in 
small pipes. Mrs. C. C. Slopes has been study¬ 
ing tlwse records for twenty-five years past. 
She is especially inlcrcstcd in the Shakespearean 
IKfiod, of which she is a recognised authority. 


BAILY’S MAGAZINE. 

TtTi-: August number of Baity's Magazine 
leads off with a biographical sketch of Mr. 
iValter R.iplmcl, who was in the fnotball team 
at Harrow, where be also played cricket. Mr. 
Frank Bonndt writes upon " The Grotise Shoot¬ 
ing Outlook.” 7'hc diverse usc-s to which " ITic 
Ubiquitous Pony ” can be put is the subject ol 
an article by “.Sprinter.” Mr. Arthur Sharp 
writes nl>ou( “ Tlw Fly Fisher and Coarse Fish.” 
Mr. R. C. Lyle asks when is a sportsman too 
old? Tlic nxMlern success uf J. H. Taylor, J. T. 
He.ime, G. H. Hirst, T. Hayward, and C. E. 
de TralTord prompt (his article. Mr. H. C. Tate ' 
tells Imw (o make n first-claas wicket. The 
natunil habits of the pheasant are considered by 
A. R. Horwood, w'hosc article is wbly illustrated. 
This is an article of great interest to the 
naturalist sportsman. A variety of other excel¬ 
lent articles make up a very interesting number, 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Richard is almost ** himself agaio/' and we» 
at least, are pleased to find TAe Nafumal 
J?me» assuraing the appearatKe of a magazine 
devoted to the varied interests of the world in 
general. The editor is somewhat obsessed with 
the powers and parts of government in general 
and the privileges of Cabinet Ministers in par* 
ticular, but really these are not very vital to the 
world’s happiness. 

Mr. M.axse must be complimented on the 
^odly array of contributors, who deal with an 
interesting series of topics. Lovat Fraser is 
most readable in his article, *'Thc Future of 
Turkey in Asia Austin Dobson is as iot'orm* 
ing as ever in his paper, A l.iierary Pointer *'; 
E. Ilruoc Milford recounts the phases of Con* 
stitutionalism in Japan and the Cdilorial and 
Colonial Notes make up a number not lacking in 
emphasis. 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW. 

** Qualjty not quantity " is the mark of this 
review; both verse and prose maintain the 
highest level of interest, purpose and style. We 
welcome the outspokun advocacy of Anatole 
l*raijnc for world-peace, which wc quote in an- 
oihcr place, and trust the Kditor can secure the 
co-operation of other publicists in the all*iieccs* 
aary work of inducing sanity ia our midst. 

Joseph Conrad is rep resent (*d by a one-aci 
play, “One Day More,” a typical fragment 
from life’s stained pages. 

The pi^ce de is Ivan Turguencv*s 

fn Front i>f the Guillotine” (translated with 
exact particularity by Margaret Gough). The 
artist takes sewne twelve short ch.iptcrs which 
to describe the incidents of what wc slnmld call 
” a hanging.” Many a reporter would fail to 
sust.ain interest through the length and breadth 
of a newspaper column, and yet there is here 
not the slightest breath of journalese impres¬ 
sion, and the photographic effect is startling. 

” Anasiaslo Lucena ” 1$ a characteristic 
sketch by R. B. Cunninghame Grah.'im. 

Edward Storcr’s ” Fables and Epigr.nms ” arc 
pleasing additions to our scanty collection of 
aphorisms. 

“The Further Side of Silence” is a slion 
story by Sir Hugh Clifford, whose use of primi¬ 
tive colouring is most effective. 

The Editor deids with ”The Poetry of 
Francis Thompson” in somewhat icoooclastic 
mood, but, then, someone has to tell the truth, 
and hfs critidsm is well founded; the scant lines 
of praise are meagre. The modern man will 
agree with Mr. Harrison's verdict that Thomj^ 
son's pocr^ ” lacks blood, which is the lubricant 


of the heart. It's soul is epicene. ... If a 
cathedral label is needed, he may more accurately 
be classified as the poet of tbe gargoyle.” 

” Money ” is an amusing series of reflections 
by G. S. Street which we fear will be appreciated 
by many. 

” Men and Morals, "by " A Father,” is strong 
meat, but Honesty, like Truth, may be excused 
excessive cloaking or it may pass for its some* 
time twin Hypocrisy. 


THE BRITISH REVIEW. 

Ii' is the turn of this periodical to act as host 
to Lord Roberts in his campaign on behalf of 
the National Service I.«eague; we .admire the 
veteran's persistency nnd his soldier-like brevity. 

In his article, "The Celt in Europe," the 
Hon. R. Erskine seems to pursue the mirage of 
a united Celtic community, but at best it is a 
sentintcntal mission and there is so much work 
nearer u> h«*>nd. 

The Dean of Manchester repeats the old 
advice as to the value of a trip round the world 
to the youth of the nation and suggests foreign 
travel as "The True Holiday,” which will teach 
us .1 true Imperialism and give "lessons of 
equality, of progress, of tbe unity of the whole 
human race.” 

Plcrsc Loftus is somewhat apprehensive of 
the present trend of politics and suggests that 
tfie only way to preserve our Monarchical system 
is to establish the Referendum as a safeguard 
against tbe impending perils of a Republic. Wc 
arc glad to think that Mr. Loftus Is unduly 
ab'rnwd, for the mniority of British Radicals, 
nnd even the simon-pure Socialist, prefers all the 
apparent mconsisiencies of hereditary rule to the 
unchecked sway of the plulocnil. 

There follows an ingenious paper on " Home 
Rule and English Conservatism ” by Louis ]. 
W'aUh, who suggests that from the standpoint 
of Unkmist party advant.age the establishment 
of a Parliament in Ireland will develop the 
ifistifk^live Conservatism in that country and 
react with marked gain to that parly in Eng¬ 
land. 

Helen Hamilton, who writes on " Bone-setting 
or Cutting,” makes a strong plea for Mr. 
Barker's recognition by the medical faculty, and 
testifies to her own cure at the hands of this 
gifted operator. The poetry section includes 
work well up to the high stand.!rd of this review. 
Professor Geddes Is particularly happy in his 
paper 6n " The Homes of Bums,” which will 
be read by all lovers of the pensant-poet. 

The Editor advocates a reformed " House ol 
Lords,” which, being representative, should 
have '* as much of a say «nth regard to money 
Bills as tbe House of CoRunoos." 
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THE WINDSOR MAGAZINE. 

Austin Chsstbr, Iq the opeoingf pages ox the 
Windsor for August, deals with “ The Alt of 
Sir John £. Millais, Bart., P.R.A., of whom it 
is said he‘‘cameof ancestors originally from Nor« 
mandy, who established themselves some time in 
the tenth century in the Island of Jersey. At St. 
Heller's Jt^n Everett Millais passed his earliest 
years, but the actual place of his birth, in 1839, 
was Southampton." The article is iMautifully 
illustrated with seventeen pictures from ihe brush 
of the celebrated ariisl. There is an article 
on ** Famous Pianists," by G. R. Fanshawe, 
and this is embellished with many portraits of 
world-known pianists, b. L. Uensusan writes 
entertainingly oci " The Wordsworth Country," 
and his article is capitally illustrated. Cricket 
is discussed by J. E. Raphael, and there is also 
a variety d other articles suiMble for holiday 
reading. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

Thb August Century Afagacme is .1 holiday 
number, and fiction, of course, ^edominates, 
but, in addition, there is no lack of interesting 
articles. Mr. Alvan F. Sanborn writes appre- 
rid lively of that great Frenchman, Romain Rol* 
land, author of " Jenn Chnstophe." He says: 

Ron^sin KolLind, at forty.senTm, has proved him. 
self ■ man of jtreat heart and of pure conscience, 
one of the heroic beings " forced upon the anvil of 
physical and mornl BufFerini;,’* who dares *' to look 
anguish in the face and vencrotc it**; one of the 
cboioc spirits who, ifccing the world as it it, still 
laves it. 

Mr. Robert Hicliens, in continuation of his 
papers on " Skirting the Balkan Peninsula," 
arrives at .Stnmboul, the city of mosques and 
ct^our, a subject after his own heart: and Mr. 
A. C. Benson has some pregnant things to say 
on British Uncommunicativeness. He is in 
agreement with an American friend of his, who, 
commenting upon the social usages of England, 
said to him :— 

What is 50 disconcertinj; to many of ua Americans 
in England is the appalling capacity for silence on 
social octasiens which characterises so many of your 
solid men. We In America think that if we are 
Invited to a festivity of any kind, we arc bound to 
contribute all we can in'the way of geniality, to pay, 
so to speak, for the hospitality extended to us; but 
mony Englishmon 9ccm to think that they are invited 
to a festivity to be looked at, and that Ih^ have no 
sort of duty Co talk unless they feel di^>o^. 

Thb Japan Magazine for July is a very good 
issue. The opening article gives an account of 
"Japan's Relations with Brazil." We give 
among Leading Articles an extract, together 
with an illustration, from a paper entitled 
" How Japan WiU WI&" 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 

Thb battles of " The Peninsular War " are 
fought and re-fought with renewed energy by 
the strat^st who regards war as a game of 
chess, and Mr. Atkinson's article covers the 
ground once more. 

Elizabetb S, Haldane contributes an apprecia* 
tK>ft of De.scartrK. Spcvi interests wherever 
found and Aniliony Riixion writes with 
er>thusi.nsm on " Dry-Fly FUhinir for Sea 
Trout." 

W. L. Courtney reviews present tendencies in 
the dep.artment of '* Onimatic Construction " 
and argues for a new technique, taking by wny 
of cxamplar Trhekho/-- 

^ause Tvhekliof I* full of a tkdirate arlkiry, and 
bveou'-ir In* rons^ciemiously set liimwdf to write, not 
the ccmvcnlion.il dr.-imas which wiTr liki-ly tn win 
immediate snnw wiih his public, but those more 
irMricatc siudies of human life and human nature, 
which rwni iht* tfa^jUi'innedy of ilw w'orld. 

In her article on " Mwlern Feminism .and Sex- 
Antagonism " Ethel Colquhniin passes in review 
the work of many nuiliors wIk> have attempted 
v.ieious solutions of ilic " W’nrmin I'roblum." 
i'hc wriirr is on safcgrounif when she s.aya:—. 

Undoubledry a groat d«i1 of m<xJ<rn woman's 
disMlurfariiun wilh life is due to ihe feet that she 
hns St unw fewer dulicx nnd resp.«iribj1jties and more 
jwef and Ikcna* llvm me truly normal. Her 
energy runs to waste, Modern wici«i rondltions, 
morcMvor, imposing a hoavv economic burden on 
man, fc<irt unfavourably on woman, who, rurinunly 
<mough, is inclined under ronUilions of luxury to 
shirk evm her »f>xu.al duties. ^ 

The writer on " l^ndon University Reform *’ 
emphasises the importance of the report of the 
Royal Commission and all friends 0/ education 
will agree th.at " efforts may before long be 
made to Ifanslalc it, or .at least separable sec¬ 
tions of ii, into action." 

The author of (he paper on *' Fasicrn Prob¬ 
lems " gives the reader a very good idea of 
the confusion which exists in ihc Near East; in 
the case of Persia British interests seem to have 
been sacrifioed to the conditions of Indian 
defence, but the railways will alter much. “In 
the civilising effect of ihe.sc coining railways lies ‘ 
the last hope of the Persian people." 


Tbo Intemoiional Throsophicol ChtorticU ii 
devoted largely to the Peace Congress just con. 
eluded at Vjsjngso, It contains also a ven 
mteresting article entitled “ The Eternal 
Now, ** by “ R. M."^so elusive, so difficuli 
to grasp, ^ the endless end of things that eter 
nally begin.** It is intuition that alone can se< 
clearly the meaning of this eternal riddle. Thii 
nxmM givM an Interesting picture oi 
Christopher Columbus. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

Tub anonymous writer who deals wiUt 

National Insurance and National Character*' 
is moved to criticise the tendency of State inter* 
ference as lowering the independence of the 
individual •, the subject bristles with diflicutties. 
which arc considered wiilmut undue bias. 

In his article on *' The Influence of Tniilc 
Unions on VVagen’' A. A. Mitchell traverses 
the posiiion taken up by Mr. and Mrs. Webb, 
and, adhering to the lines of rigid p^ilical 
economy, manages to ignore much of the human 
element, which, however illc^ical in its expres¬ 
sion, is the deternuning factor. 

The Earl of Cromer contributes an essay on 
" Translation and Paraphrase," in which he 
rightly contends for the lull freedom of para¬ 
phrase in translation. 

Undue stress has been laid in some quarters 
on the direct influence of "Greek Prose 
Romances " on later fiction, and we agree with 
R. £. Prolhero (hat " the romantic literature of 
the Middle Ages was an independent growth," 
and, further, that "before the close of the 
seventeenth century Greek prose fiction had 
become, wliat it has ever sirtce remained, an 
antiquarian interest instead of n living literary 
influence." 

Una A, Taylor contributes a suggestive sur\*cy 
of "The blwrt Story in France" during the 
past century. 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 

Pkofrssor Pkiu.imorr reveals more Ihan an 
academical Interesl in his article " Blessed 
Thomas More and the Arrest of Humanism in 
England." Dealing with the Reformation the 
writer, in an aside, says: " Perhaps some of us 
may live to see that it is rH>l only when ermeem* 
trated in ecclcslaslrcal hands that great accumu¬ 
lation of wealth invites redistribution." The 
Professor regards Thomas More as "our first 
Humanist; the second is Jc^n Milton, born a 
hundred years out of due lime." 

Kducalionists will appreciate Dr. Vance's 
" Science and Philosophy at Louvain." The 
title fully explains the writer’s mo til, for he 
regards the special feature of the teaching at 
this renowned Roman Catholic university to be 
" the inclusion of physical and biological studies 
within the pale of the philosophic studies" and 
prophesies that " the school Louvain may yet 
take a prominent placcJn the nmreh of Euro¬ 
pean thovi^ht." 


The Editor undertakes the criticism of " Some 
Oxford Essays," and sets forth the claim of the 
Roman Church with a balance of argument and 
conviction which are far more effective than a 
rcpctiiion of the hackneyed weapons of dogmatic 
warfare. The issue in substance lies between 
the uncertainties of individual expression and 
the reliance on the assumptions of n corporate 
church, and the victory may yet be with the 
historic church if not obscured by " the tatters 
of a surviving conventional Christianity." 

Francis McCullagh regards the result of " The 
Belgian Strike" as a defeat for the Socialists, 
Plural voting has not been abolished, and even 
if it is the writer thinks that the Catholic party 
will suffer less than either the liberal or 
Socialist, and, " if the worst comes to the worst, 
the Catholics will have it in their power to play 
a winning card by giving the vote to women." 
This suggests the domination of the confes- 
sionahbox over the ballot-box I 


BEDROCK. 

Tiik editor has contrived to afford some 
humorous reading by printing some ill-susiained 
criiiciftma by ** The Hermit of Prague" on 
"The Head-master of Etwi and ihc New 
Mysticism." The wTiter’s concern is apparenlly 
moved on behalf of "The paterfamilias with a 
son at Eton," who, we dare say, is not likely to 
bother himself with any such matters. Canon 
Lyttelton is permitted to add that "There is 
nothing to reply to." 

Professor Punnet t contributes a lengthy 
article on " Mendelism, Mutation .and Mimicry " 
and concludes that " there is strong evidence for 
supposing evolution to have proceeded by 
tkfinite miiintion.'tl changes." 

Hugh S. Ell lot t take.s up the cudgels on behalf 
of " Scientific Materialism " and replies to J>r. 
McDoug«)ll's onslaught with further attacks on 
" Vitalism " as a possible explanation of the 
n»y si cries of the laws of life. 

" A Business Man " is anxious for " The 
Truth About Telepathy," and explains the cir¬ 
cumstances under which he offers ;^i,ooo for 
" s.allsfactory proofs of so<allcd thought- 
transference " ; so far he ik>es nol appear to have 
had occasion io hand over his cheque. 

Sir Bryan Donkin writes in support of the 
Mental Deficiency Bill and replies to its critics. 

"The Nebular Hypothesis and Its Develo]> 
mcnis," by Professor Turner, and " Modem 
Science and Modern Rhetoric," by G. Archdnte 
Reid, arc included in this very interesting issue. 


The Reviews Reviewed. 


THEOSOPHIST MAGAZINES. 

The Theoscphist for July coutaiiis ao interest* 
ing article on " The Kitual of Play/’ by Claude 
Brag;don» in which he shows how toys and 
g^ames are really symbols in ihe life of a child, 
and gives a most delightful interpretation of 
children’s games, which, he says, is only sug* 
gesiive-'for the symbols may Iw interpreted in 
many diflfercnt ways. Although perhaps it 
might be difficult to carry out the ideas in 
CNactly the way he suggests without making 
games and toys tedious to the child, still parents 
and teachers might find much in the article to 
interest and suggest. In the V Watch Tower ” 
Mrs. Oesant ^mmenis on the’fact that, despite 
the troublous times the Theosophieal Society is 
going through in India at present, the steady 
inflow of new members has been in no way 
affected; that, with the help of the Theosophieal 
Educational Trust, they have opened, and are 
opening, many schools and colleges, and that 
before the new year they will be in full swing of 
work. James H. Cousins concludes his articles 
on Tlie Bases of Theosophy *’ with a paper 
entitled ''Theosophy in Practice.” A. \„ 
Pogosky contributes a paper on Madame 
Blavatsky. A Chapter of Her Past.” 

The Theosophieal Path for July contains an 
interesting article on ” Immortality,” by 
Msgister Artium, and one on ” Velasqtic*,” by 
C. J. Ryan. Katharine Richmond Cireen writes 
on ” Emerson as Theosophist, Seer, and Expo* 
nenl of (he Law.'* This number contains five 
of the articles on Raja Yoga in Education given 
at the Peace Congress at Visingso. and includes 
amongst many lieautiful photographs a photo 
graph of the KumUi Church. Visingso. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

The July number contains the first of a series 
of articles by Senator Root on ” Experiments in 
Governmem and the Hascnilals of the Constitu¬ 
tion.” The writer .says that there is ” a serious 
duiker to be apprehendnl from the attempt at 
legislation by the Initiative and Compulsory 
Referendum.” for under this sclivme (he repre- 
scnUitivc in Parliament is ” hampered, shorn of 
pow'cr, relieved of responsibiliiy, discredited, 
and treated as unworthy of confidence.” 

W. Jett I.auck details the present condition of 
” The American Wagc-K«riKT,” and after 
noiing that ” mechanical genius and invention 
have practically eliminated the elements of 
human skill formerly required.” he urges the 
necessity of adopting a policy of restricted 
immigration. 

In bis article, ” Gold and Prices,” Albert S. 
Bolles puls in a disclaimer to the generally 
accepted theory that the rise in price.s is due to 
a larger gold supply and (he consequent expan¬ 
sion of credit. 

In her appreciation of ” The Younger 
Novelists ” Mrs. W. L. Courtney pays a oom- 
plimeni to the work of Gillwrt Cannnn and Hugh 
Walpole ns expressing the realilies of life in 
their writing. Mrs. Courtney says : ” Prot>ably 
Mr. H. G. Wells Is more responsible than any¬ 
body else for pretty nearly all the latest dcvelofk 
nients of English fiction.” 

The Editor prints his lecture. ” The Man in 
the Moon ” (which he recently addressed to the 
Uni verity of Virginia), and it.s sentiment should 
appeal to the younger generation, for the 
address Is animated by a generous spirit of 
toleration and high liopc for future advance. 


WILD LIFE, 

Tins capital half-crown monthly 
amtains a most interesting accmini 
by C. W. k. Knight of the nest, 
built together in an ivy-clad wall at 
Hulsewood by a pjilr of Pied Wag- 
UtiU and a pair of Robins. How to 
distinguish Common Warblers; the 
Orb*weaving Spider; and a most 
informing article upon the Black¬ 
headed Gull (familiar to Londoners 
in the winter though his head is then 
white) are other of th© attraetions. 
The many beautiful photegraphs in 
the magazine are taken under most 
difficult circumstancc|. The ono 
given herewith (reproduced by 
courtesy of the Editor) of the young 
Gan net is decidedly interesting. 
Wild Life is published at Dudley j 
House,. Southampton Street, W.C.. 





Young Ganoft. 


[P. B. Kirkmam , 
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THE FRENCH REV.IEWS. 

ThI RBVUS DBA Dsux Mohdba. 

Id the first July number of the Revtu des D9%x 
Mondts there is a review, by M. Andr^ Beaunier, 
of Marcel Provost's novel. •*!-€* Anges Gar* 
dicns,*' which rccenily raised a great ouU^. 
The critic points out the cruel irony of the title 
of the book, for M. Provost’s guardiao angels 
are the governesses, chiefly foreigners, to whom 
French mothers confide their daughters. In his 
' endeavour to convince his readers that these 
governesses are all worthless persons he has 
spared nothing. But notwithstanding all the 
subtle precautions of the author, the story %hich 
U written round the facts he presents only goes 
to dimmish their credibility. The critic says, 
had he himself written the book he would have 
depicted a perfect foreign governess. He does 
not guarantee it would have been truer to life 
than l«cs Anges Gardiens.'* But would it 
have been less true? He imagines it would have 
been <)uite as convincing as M. Prdvost's book. 

In the muhjuly numl^r M. Raphael G. Ldvy 
writes on the Kinnnckil Arm Ameers of France 
and Germany—tha* is to say. the methods by 
which each country proposes to raise the money 
for the extra military expenditure in eonneciion 
with the increases of their armies. The more 
public expenditure increases, the more the old 
ideas of financial wisdom seem to be forgotten 
and economic principles misunderstood, he says. 
It seems as if patriotism consisted not ooly in 
furnishing the money which Ministers require, 
but in not seeking to control the use made of it 
or showing any concern about (he dangerous 
consequences of having new taxes invented hy 
•the feiiile imaglnarion of those who manage the 
finances of the country. 

The RtvuE db Paris. 

M. Marcel I.nhordire has an article on France 
and the Congo in the first July number of the 
Revue dc Parix» He tells how France had to 
give up a large slice of territory to Germany. 
Since then two years have passed and during 
that time Prance Has not constructed a bit of 
railway. V'et two years ago France might even 
have risked war for the Congo 1 To have a 
colony and not exploit it Is a precarious way of 
holding possessions. Germany. England, Bel* 
^um. and Portugal have all made railways in 
the Congo country, and at last Fraoee proposes 
to raise n loan to construa railways, posts, etc., 
in her colony. Six, trans-equatorial routes have 
been mapped out. Possibly the Germans would 
never have thought of the Congo had not France 
by her neglect of it incited them to think of ft. 

Tub CORRttPONDANT. 

The firssjuly number of the Corres^ondant 
opens with xm article on the Balkans and pur* 


porta to give the Catbofic sod French view of 
the cooaequeocea of the war. Tbe writer affirms 
that the Balkan War was ^mply a war of races 
and a war of interests, at best a war of pity for 
the peeves molested by the Turks. But tbe 
Balkan Questton is still far from being solved. 
One important pwnt to note is that whatever the 
partition of the conquered territory may be, it 
will DOC be a solution. Peace and tranquillity 
will not be assured to Macedonia. Tbe only 
solutioo of the Macedonian question is autonomy 
under a foreign prince. As to the position of 
France, the writer fears that the changes by the 
force of things must spell ruin, or at least delay, 
to French mterprise and French education and 
Catholicism in Turkey. In the second July num* 
ber another anonymous writer deals with the 
new crisis which has arisen in the Balkans. 

Ql^eSTtONS DtPl.OMATrQUES. 

In the mit^July number of Questions Dip* 
iomaiiques there is an article, by Andr^ 
Dussauge, on Opium in the Far East. The 
fight against (he scourge has become an impera¬ 
tive necessity, he writer, and in order that the 
fight may bear fruit a veritable crusade, acting 
not only with faith, but with method, and seek¬ 
ing to destroy the evil wherever it exists, should 
be waged by all civilised oatioos« The first 
measure should be the suppression of the opium 
traffic and the monopolies exercised by British 
India and Indo-Chinn. In the second place, 
China should be deprived of (he poison. When 
the foreign importation of opium is suppressed, 
the Celestial Empire, reduced to her local 
resources, might, if the Government is sincere, 
carry out the suppression of opium in the pro¬ 
vinces. Hiirdly, the public places where 
opium-sm'iking goes on should be closed. 
Tht only way to put an end to (he evil is united 
action. 


A SWISS REVIEW. 

The most important Article in the July number 
of the Bihliothiqve VniverseUe (Lausanne) is 
that on Railway Strikes, by J. .Stockmar. The 
first general railway strike occurred in tbe north¬ 
east of Switzerland In 1897. It was observed by 
the entire personnel from the top to the bottom 
of the Ladder and it lasted two days. M. Zemp 
said it wns the first and it should be the last, 
and that the remedy lay in the nationalisation of 
tbe railways. If the railway-workers by their 
propaganda contributed largdy to the success of 
the purchase by the State, they were the first to 
profit by it. The wages question waa carefully 
considered and increases were granted. The 
working hours were also reduced. Tbe article 
gives many interesting details relating to State 
railway workers in other countries. 
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THE GERMAN REVIEWS- 

In the July Nard^nd Sud Herr Max RolofT 
writes on l*'rafice arm Italy in Nctftb Africa*aDd 
the Pn 4 > 1 em of Islam. Is there anyone who 
h;i«i tlic presumption to declare he has entirely 
penetrated the soul nnd grasped the innermost 
being of Islam? he asks. A life of the most 
7Culous study among Mnhomedans will not 
siifHce to enable anyone to understand fully the 
soul of Islam. It is much to be desired that 
cvery<rne wlx> takes up his pen to write about 
Islam should first ask himself the above ques* 
lion. Much would then he left unwritten of 
whsit only serves td add to the confu»on» while 
it does not help Ulom or Christianity, or Cer* 
mans or Moslems. 

fferr Kcinhold Wulle contributes to the 
A'on.^iervAtfvs MonaU$chTift of July an article on 
ihe Dangers to the German People of the 
Development of Large Cities.'* He notes that 
simultaneously with the enormous induHlri.il 
development of Germany the birth-rate has 
dedinc^. He agrees with Frederick the Great's 
axiom that the wealth of'the State consists in 
the number of inhabitants, as though quantity 
siifhccd. If the present r.ate of decline con¬ 
tinues, (icrm.iny will in one genemiKm attain 
the position of France. Considering how rapidly 
the population of the Slav countries is growing, 
the (icrtnsin decline may some day cost Germany 
dear. The writer attributes the decline to the 
development of large cities and the consequent 
lK>using difficulties. 

Social Democracy in Germany realises that 
one of the best ways to make adherents is to 
begin with the Inf.ant mind. In the Prcussische 
Jakrhucher for July Dr. Agnes Harnark has an 
article on German Social DcrT>ocratic Literature 
for the Young. She draws attention not only to 
the books, but to the more important monthly 
and weekly publications edited and written for the 
young from the Social Democratic standpoint. 
N.'vturaUy, perhaps, she does not approve of the 
(one of many of them. What is needed to coun¬ 
teract the evil is not mere sympathy, which helps 
little, but an army of bright writers who can 
make their own the joys and sorrows, the hopes 
and thoughts of the proletarian young, and who 
will treat religious and patriotic problems 
seriously. 

The Arena (Stuttgart), which is the octavo 

cdilion of VehcT Land und Meer, completes its 

twenty-ointh year with Heft 13. The edit^ is 
Dr. Rudolf Fresher. Major Langheld contri¬ 
butes an article on German East Afrka, in 
which he shows the eiwrmous development of 
the colony during the last twenty-three years. 
Herr Arthur Dobsky writes 00 Herr Robert von 
Hnug and his «*ork. 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS, 

One unique feature of Vragen des Tijds is 
that il gives a kind of double number for July 
and August and does not appear during the 
latter month. The opening contribution Is 
about the Panama Canal; it is an exhaustive 
account, describing the work of the Panama 
Canal Comp^iny, ihc failure, the purchase of the 
property by the United Siaie.s, and «> forth. 
The second article concerns the dilficuli question 
of what a Nailimal Constitution really is; 
*' reform '* of a Const ituiion nccessiirily depends 
on what we may regard the essentials of such 
a premier national law. li shoukl be a safe¬ 
guard for the interests of all classes, and all 
other laws should be in conformity with it, but 
who is 10 decide whether or nor the interests r>f 
ail are kepi safe? The “ <rovcnams *’ of the 
Pilgrim Fathers formed an excellent basis for 
the Constitution of the UniictI States. *' Stale 
lotteries ’* is the suhjwi of the thir<! contrilnt- 
tion; they are popular, but need Irciicr manage¬ 
ment. 

In De Cids wc h.avc the beginning of n life 
romance, enlllled •'Julie Simon." That lady 
was the first wife of R. C. Bakhuizen van den 
Brink (a name that is u housi'lK>ld word in Hol¬ 
land), and the romance is constructed out of the 
correspondence between those two--a love idyl) 
of Ihc best kind. " An Knquiry into 1800 " is 
re.nlly an essay on the economic conditions pre¬ 
vailing in the so-called Batavian Republic in 
th.at year. As most people know', the Nether¬ 
lands were known ,as the Batavian Republic 
from 1795 to 1S06. S<»me parts of the ivnintry 
were centres of wTrll-hcrng. while others were 
steeped in i*>vcrty; the inhabitants who dwelt 
near heaths and waste Lands were not In a happy 
oonditioo and some bad to work .lii day for 
about sixpence and others earned Iwopi'nce and 
foot! for a long day's work. 

Tlie most interesting article in /Jr? Tijdspiegel 
IS that on Marshal Ney. Ncy was horn tn the 
same year as Napoleon and Wellington. 
Paraphnasii^ Napolec^'s remark while on the ' 
island of St. Helena, the writer says of Ney 
that if be had been an English Field-Marshal 
the En^ish people would never have allowed 
him to be sluk. 

Some reproductions of etchings by Auguste' 
Lepirc open the current issue of Eh evict and 
show cvnaiii aspects of Paris (infer alia) which 
arouse our curiosity, one being a view of the 
roofs around Notre Dame. That picture is 
quaint. Another contributlwi takes us to 
B^avia in the old "Company'* days of the 
eighteenth century; it describes family wid 
s«iety life, and some excellent lllustrntione are 
gjven tp enrich the Interesting text. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

Thb Civilt^ Catio\ic^, most orthodox of 
Catholic reviews, which has loog showQ itself a 
warm partisan of Home Rule, feels impelled at 
♦his juncture to address some severe remarks to 
those Uniooists who talk so lightly of rebellton, 
and especially to those Catholics “ who are 
putting their party before their religion.*’ How 
con Catholics, it asks, '‘conscientiously give 
their adhesion to a parly wlxich encourages 
anarchy, crime and rebellion in support of a 
policy of fear of the machinations of Rome, of 
hatred of ihe Pope and scorn for the Catholic 
faith?” 

In the Nuova Antoloffia G. Giovanonl dis* 
cusses the many considers tons to which weight 
must be given in any large scheme of town im¬ 
provement, especially in such a city ns Rome, 
nnd states that the huge blocks of workmen’s 
dwellings, erected in Rome some years ago as 
the l)est solution of the acute housing problem, 
have now been proved statistically to produce 
a higher deatWatc than ordinary houses turned 
into ten^ent dwellings. Moreover, he asserts 
that to cut a Tine street with high bouses straight 
through a poor quarter merely renders the slums 
behind more sunless and airless than before. 
Under the title ” The Hard Problem,’* C.ountcss 
Elena Lucifero, writing as the mother of sons, 
discusses the whole subject of prostitution and 
disease, nnd urges that the conspiracy of silence 
on these nutters has lasted loo long, and insists 
that mothers should take into ihcir own hands 
tlte moral education of their sons. Senator F. 
Santlni discusses the prospects* of Turkey, and 
attributes the rfuiin part of her dlsasiers to the 
Young Turks. 

l*hc Ra^segna Naoionale gives a summary 
with comments of the recent debate in the 
Italian Senate on the prevalence of Freemnsonry 
In the army and navy, which the Italian (lovcm- 
meot is now pledg^ to suppress. Discus&ng 
the new position in the Balkans, and the possi> 
billty of “catastrophic complications,’* the 
editor asserts that the Great Powers most in* 
terested (t.e., Austria and Italy) can never 
tolerate the destruction of the “equilibrium” 
between the Allies, and just as they would not 
have permitted the undue aggrandisement 
Bulgaria, so they will not allow that of Servtn. 

In reference to the controversy over the con¬ 
dition of the Italian Navy, the Rasstgne Con- 
tempofoneA publishes a couple of articles, one 
of them from C. Crispolti, deploring and em¬ 
phasising the actual insufficiency of sailors to 
man the existing fleet, and the futility of build¬ 
ing ships without taking any steps to provide 
crows. There is also a long article on a book 
which Is apparently creating a great sensation 
In Italy—“The Gardens of Adtmls.** 


THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 

^tpafia Modsma contains a notice of a 
curious book; it seems tnat Sr. Canovas del 
Castillo fnade a collectioo pt^ilical manifestos 
issued, either by monarchs, governments, or 
parties, between the years 1834 and 1875 
private use, and this collectioo haa been pub- 
lishecL Another article deals with specimens of 
printing to be seen in different museums and 
similar institutions. The archives of the Secre¬ 
tary of State under Joseph Bonaparte reveal 
a sad cfmdilion of affairs; Joseph was termed 
the regenerator of Spain, but his rule would 
scarcely be regartled as regenerating nowadays. 
Frenchmen were placed in various good posi¬ 
tions and results were not happy; some of the 
Ministers of Spain in foreign countries could not 
obtain payment of their salaries, in spite of 
pitiful appeals, and were actually maintained by 
the Courts to which (hey were accredited. When 
the French left Spain they took everything of 
value they could, and “ fnmeesada ” is synony¬ 
mous wilh “ vandalism.’* 

The second instalment of an essay on Juan 
Manigall (the poet) and his works appear in 
Lo Lectura. He saw God evciywhere; in which¬ 
ever place you wished to see the Deity, he 
believed, (he Deity was with you. Religion was 
re.illy k>vc, the love of God; no love, no real 
religion. In another .article, Our Morocco,” 
the writer describes what he saw in the Vabnla 
country. Some details are given concerning 
M. Hauriou, Professor of Law in the University 
of Toulouse, whose works are studied in Spain. 

Ciudad de Dios gives an account of the 
Eucharist Congress in Malta (in April), one of 
the fe.ittires of which was an imposing proces¬ 
sion of 8,000 people, with Boys’ Brigades, 
headed by a band and a banner, bishops and 
priests, and several English peers, including the 
Duke of NM^olk and Lord Clifford. Quite 
140,000 people viewed Ihe procession from all 
points of vantage. 

“ The Struggle Against Cnminality *’ is the 
title of the most important contribution to 
Suesifo Tittnpo and it is a tr.'inslation from the 
French of Alfred FouiHA He writes of the 
crimlnnl classes as an army. The causes of 
criminality are many, but alcoholism takes a pro¬ 
minent place on the list; it is to be noted that 
France has jumped from the fifth to the first 
place among nations in this respect The tone 
(A some French periodicals is blamed. How Is 
this army to be fought? To transport these 
outlaws in the hope of making them good 
citizens is regarded as a waste of money and 
labour. Among other things, it is urged that 
education must be different. We want educa¬ 
tion, not mere instruction. 



THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


A DESPISED people; 


I N order to rend this book with full appre* 
ciation the gift of sympiithetic imagination 
U needed. Miss I^rimer intniducts us to 
the descendants of the older inhabitants of 
Egypt, and few British people know anylhine 
of the life led by the rr^ern descendants m 
this most ancient people. For us Westerns it 
is somewhat difficult to realise that the Copts 
(Egyptian through '* gypt **) are the present^ny 
representatives of the early Christians, and that, 
ia spite of frightful persecutions under the 
Romans first, and Later from Arab domination, 
tl;ey have clung to thuir religion as if it were 
an actual part of themselves, though in that 
clinging they have kept only the forms and have 
lost the spirit of Christianity. Would an 
English Christian accept n C^t as a brother, 
both of them professing Christianity? 

Miss Lorimer takes us to the home ^ one 
of the noblest of the Syrian inhahitants of 
Egypt. Mr. Lekejian, himself of high birth, 
has married nn Irish lady, and the two have 
always remained lovers. Brought to Egypt 
by her husband, Mrs, Lekejian was some time 
before she realised that, ns regards English 
society in Egypt, she wa.s a pan.ah--n des¬ 
pised “ native or levantine.** Her husband's 
life had been spent in forwarding Ihc best In¬ 
terests of his people, and he was loyal to the 
English rule in Egypt, realising that neither 
Copts nor Syrians would make, under present 
conditions, good rulers, years of oppression 
having broken their spirit. 

Rich, cultivated, artistic, speaking many 
languages, Mrs. Lekejian*s loneliness is difficult 
to realise. When their little daughter, Ha- 
dassah, was seven years old her parents sent 
her to England to be educated. The principal of 
the private school in which she was placcti was 
a woman of exceptional power and broadminded- 
oess. Stella Adair, as she was called, to avmd 
her father’s name, which was difficult for English 
people to pronounce, was the darling of the 
school, and soon invltatioos for the holidays 
w’ere showered upon her, so that her only diffi¬ 
culty was to choose which to accept. Very often 
her parents came to Europe and took her travel¬ 
ling with them, and when she came of age to leave 
school and return home she did so betrothed— 
with her parents* consent'-^to a young English 
officer, the brother of one of her sdwol friends, 

Nancy Thorpe. Vernon Thorpe was handsome, 
almost Greek In his devotion to physical train- 

• A Bjr^dxUAiLoaSMSI. (SU&l»7«Pftul.^et.) 


mg; he had grit and courage, but was unima¬ 
ginative. He had been imiglu that the telling 
of a he IS a crime—but not the equivalent in the 
Latin mind—that is, that it is u sin to hurt 
another s feelings: Stella, on the contrary, was 
imaginative, cultivated and Uioughtful. 

Stella at first found her home life mc»st delight¬ 
ful. The house was in a beaufiful garden, ex¬ 
quisite with begonias and Eastern kkisks of old 
grey wood. With its mysterious devices for 
irrigation and its artifici.-il lakes, its orchirds of 
rare fruits and scented shrubs, it w.ns lovely 
enough (o ip-aiify any Eastern princess; but 
bteJla was Uesiern and an outcast amongst rlie 

p^ple who were ihc “ Power for fiood ” in 
Egypt. 

Stella, wIk» h.id been home a year, was ex¬ 
pecting her lover, whose regiment had been 
ordered to Cairo. The evening Wore she had 
^n to see Saldme ” performed at the opera. 
Her brother, a clover musician, and who, like 
herself, had Wn ediicaled in Europe, was with 
her, and also her cousin, Oirgis, the rich owner 
of a large agricultural e.state. lie was as wholly 
Egyptian as bid la was Western. Again it came 
as gall and wormwood to the girl to discover 
that her fatlier s people were set apart. They 

^ race, .a Semitic race, 
which had known oppressive rulers ever sliice 
the bibhml days of AssyrI.an .nnd Babylonian 
invasions. 

Later on Slelb and Mrs. Ukejlan went to 
one of the Cairo hotel balls, which were fre¬ 
quented by the highest class of English visitors. 

I here she mot her tover, and was heartbroken to 
hnd that during his short stay in Cairo he had 

position was and practically 

cut her at the ball—an agonising experience 
for the poor girl. To fill up her cup her cousin 
had learnt to love her with the fierce passion 
w hi5 race, and his contempt and hatred of her 
English lover is understandable. Then, durin? 
a special festival, at which all the'family were 
pr^t, Vernon saves her father’s life from the . 
knife of an assassin, and thus these two, who -’ 
had been gradually growing apart, are bound ttN j 
gethcr again—but for a time only, z 

A t^rious interlude is brought about by the ^ 
arrivBl of StelU's schoolfellow Naiwy, VerwaVii 
wter, and a quaint little love affair between ’ 
Nancy and Stella’s brother Nicholas. Both • 
yemon and Stella had thought the visit would 
be a terrible mistake and had tried to prevent 
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it» but in vain; and, once arrived, Nancy simply 
washed her hands of the English iohahitants of 
Cairo, though she had intr^uctions to many 
important people. Even Cirgis, the cousin, and 
hi a relations did not seem to surprise her vei*y 
much. Girgis h:id conceived the i<k*a that if he 
could only do something wonderful lic would be 
able to induce Siolla to break off In^r engagetnent 
to Veriton, and marry him: nml, brooding over 
his country, lie ilrcided that the great thing 
would he to drive the Kijglisli away, by assa^ 
siiintion if necessary, and had gone so far as 
to clasp hands with the nx*n who intended to kill 
Lord Minion on one r»f his journeys; l>ul, partly 
through hearing that Vernon was to accor ipany 
him, partly thnnigh awakening to a broadc'r and 
purer view of his country needs, Uirgis went 
to the conspirators and announced to them his 
refusal to go with th<tfn the lengths they in* 
tended; and In his case this meant bodily injury 
from his own ciHintrynKn and his death shortly 
afterwards. 

To a sensitive nature such as that of Stella 
this was a terrible blow, and when, soon after 
hmring of it, Vernon came to her wilh the angry 
statement that her cousin was an assassin and 
intended to ass-as.sinate him as well as Lord 
Minton, her luv'c, strained l>cyond endurance, 
snapped, and she told Vernon that parting was 


for them the only right thing. She could never 
leave her people, who were bone of her bone; 
and he could not take to wife a woman despised. 

The remainder of the story shows a new 
Stella, evolving through suffering into some¬ 
thing richer and finer than she had been before; 
nor does it leave her forsakeOi for from time 
to time another Englishman had entered into her 
life, n man who had studied our native subjects 
foim the millve point of view; and when at 
length she was somewhat weaned from her 
sorrow, hoped to teach her that life might have 
great joys and many interests, even though lived 
in Egypt amongst a despised people. 

Douglas Slnden, in a preface to Miss Lorimer's 
novel, spi'aks of the Syrians as a singularly 
beviutiful and gifted nation, white people in 
everything but race. The ostracism to which 
English society condemns them is as astounding 
to them as it is undeserved, for they know that 
they are the equals of those wf)o condemn— 
fellow subjects and fellow Christians. All 
questions have two sides, however; and to intro* 
duce Copts and Syrians indiscriminately into our 
houses is unthinkable. Miss Lprimur does not 
ask for this, but only that when we find intelli¬ 
gence, cullivalion, Christianity and beauty we 
should not ostracise the possessors la'Ciiuse they 
are not of nur race. 


LABOUR AND LAND.* 


Wr have met Englishmen who look down on 
the Irish as :in inferior r;u*c slowly emerging 
from the depths of disorcUT; yet sjMiu'how iIk* 

wild Irishman ktv^ws what he wants, and, in 
spite of poll lies and prejudice, has ninn.sged to 
get sonicihing for himself whu'h the superior 
Englishman has almost despaired of iihiaining 
this side of the millennium. Read Mr. BirrellN 
neoouni of Irish land legNlation, .and then turn 
to Mr.' Kowntrec’s investigation of “ Hmv the 
Labourer Lives” and Professor James ling’s 
doitcription of John Bull *' Making the Most of 
the Land, ** 

As Mr. Rowntree finds it neccssar>* to print 
hi.s brief ” annals of the poor,” it may l>c taken 
for granted that tlie average citizen is cither 
ignorant or indifferent to the condithms of 
neglft't and underfeeding which are ihc heritage 
of the agricultural labourer in this island. The 
'\(]ousehc> 1 d Budgets ” compiled by ihc authors 
are submitted without apology, and constitute 
irrcful.-ihle evidence of the Impossibility of 
bringing up a healthy family on the miserable 
piltnm'C which is the presenl^ay portion of that 


si'ciion of the communilv pr>eiicjilly described 
as ** a n.ttion's priik*.” The worst feature in 
th<» pruMcm is the utter helplessness of the 
l«*)lM>urcr to achieve his own salvniion. Failing the 
p.atpmal .action of a belated Board of Agricul- 
lure, it would almost .seem that ilie town dweller 
must <x>mc to the rescue: for, after all, it is 
everyone’s business to slt^ the dry rot of the 
count ry*sidc. 

Profcssrtr Long continues the tale of woe, 
sIh>w« the inadequacy ol our present farming 
meihods, and makes sitori work of our boasted 
supremacy in agricuiturc. The achievements of 
Denmark indicate whni is pos^^ble with co-opera* 
live methods, and it is a strange commentary 
that so many British farmers should buy foreign 
flour, me.at, and even butter for their own (able. 
It must be remembered that these articles are 
grown at a profit in distant countries, and afford 
still further profit to the carriers and middle¬ 
men, who wax fat while the home farmer 
dcsp.tiringly neglects the lessons of scleDtific 
ngriculture, pays rack-rents, excessive rales, and 
looks to politicians to preserve him from a wor%e 
case. 


* If aw Ike l.abowrtr Hy P*.S. Kqwstkir ^nd May KtffCAf.i.. {KcImq, Sn. oet.) 

Makimg tka Uott of Uu L4n4> By FiersMOX Jahbs T.eVO. <Hodatr Jl Scoushtvn. 5 o. net) 



OTHER NOTABLE BOOKS. 


ORGANISED PEACE* 

Thjs fiisi yenr-book of the Carnegie Endow* 
mcnt for International Peace is a stimulating 
document, its 165 p;igcs are packed vrlth in¬ 
formation which is suggestive as well as actual. 
It used to be said that a man’s iniereal could be 
shown by the wav in whh’b he put his hand into 
his pocket, and this gift by Mr Carnegie of two 
million pounds is .*1 pretty .strong indication of 
his t>clief that arthtraiinn is better than war. 
The list of oHicers, advisory council and corre* 
apundenis contains some of the most famous 
names of Europe and Anu^rica, and of such arc 
the men in whose hands Mr Carnegie has 
placed the large sum, the interest of which is 
dcdicuicd 10 the Hnancbl support of nrlntratUm 
work of various kinds. Certain periodicals, for 
example, receive n subvention ; pari of the 
expense of Interniitionnl visits by representative 
men is met, and the translation and circulation 
of important works concerning i>eace, preparing 
a bibliography of iniernational Peace litcralure, 
and the supplemimling of such works when 
needed, arc also, amongst other things, to lie 
linanccrl. 

The full details of what is done needs every 
page of the annual, so that those mentioned here 
are but a few items 4)f the general work. One 
sentence we may lake to heart i "It seems 
difRculi to understand that a nation %o rich and 
c'ontaining so many men und ^sornen of broad 
vision as Great Britain, cannot give, or does not 
give, more adequate support to the organised 
efforts that are there made In hclialf of Inter¬ 
national Peace and Arbitration." It does seem 
rather a poor thing that our English Peace 
magazine should depend for support upon 
American money. 

A POINT FOR THE HAGUE 
CONFERENCE-t 

Loro Lorrhusn, in plain and simple lan¬ 
guage, which he wIhi runs may read, points out 
that uUhough most people realise the great 
danger we should run in case cjf war, by the 
paralysation of the country from the starvation 
which would ensue upon seizure of our provision 
slups, we should run just the same danger if 
war broke out amongst any oilier nav'al Powers, 
our country being neutral. His motive in 
writing is to point out this danger, to show in 
what dilfercnt ways it wvnild come about— 
through blockade, mines, etc., etc.—and to urge 

*dnnt4nl of the Cdrnegtc Kndoirmenf. (B. S. 
Adam, Washington, U.S.A.) 

^Cafiure at Sea, By Loro Lorbburn. 
(Methuen & Co. as. 6d. net.) 


upon the country to adopt a remedy which is 
pract icablc. 

Two Hague Congresses have met and 
departed, a third will prubaUly take place. 
The question of capture at sea is Inmnd to 
come before it, .and Lord Loreburn’s object 
is lo show that public opinion must be aroused 
now, and that the Great Powers must confer 
before the meeting of Tlie Hague Congress as 
to wliat is necessary and practicable. He calls 
u(KHi our Government to start preliminary com- 
munlralions with foreign Powers in preparation, 
because it is I he proper place of the greatest 
naval Power to lake the initiative, for if cITcctivc 
progrcs^s i» to be made it is usclci«s to wait until 
ihc represent at Ives of forty or lifiy natiuiiH arc 
gatlicrcd together, each tied by Ids own 0 spina at 
instructions and unable of himself to clcpari from 
I heir letter without fresh orders. It is absolutely 
necesjutry to sound I he Guvernments Irs forehand 
in order to form some definite rneasure to which 
ull can agree, at least in part. 

The htxik is not large in compass—I he sub¬ 
stance of the chapters has been published already 
in iIh* Mnnvhfxivr (tuarUiau ami elsewhere—but 
in (his handy form It Is one which should engage 
(he atteotion of the public, Ixi'ause, as Lord 
lx)reburn truly says, no great move in ever made 
without the support of public opinion. 


MARY* 

Hmx Cainr is a wizard, and the world knows 
it, for his novel is to appear in fifteen languages. 
His artistry Is as marked as ever it was, and so 
is his enthralling power. He takes the whole 
gamut of human emotions—love, pity, fear, 
shame, spite, hatred, etc.—and plays upon them 
and the souls of his readers just the tune—* 
musical, harsh, or jagged—.is pleases him, 
holding their attention, soul and Ixidy, until he 
has finished. 

In Ins present .story he takes a beautiful young 
girl, living on .in island—which may l>e Irish 
or Manx—mjikes her the child of a tyrant father, 
who tcar.s her from a dying mother, and then 
builds into her life an episode upon which MaryV 
fate turns—which would be unthinkable if any, 
but Hall Caine had placed it there. 

Mary has been sold in marriage, loving a : 
friend of her childhood. A schoolfellow covets, • 
her husband's wealth. Gel him to divorce Mary I ' 
So the friend is invited by her husband nnd her 
enemy, and just before his arrival, while Mary 
herself is absent, the whole house-party goes, 
without warning, for a trip ro und the island, 

* The Woman THou Gavest Me. By Hall 
Caini. (HeiDeihaao. 6$.) 
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luvln^ Mnry to receive the guest alone. Would 
any gir], not ignorant though c«ivent*bredt fall 
into such a trap, when even her maid warned her 
of the scheme, and would a house«parly run 
a.way when a great Arctic hero was expected? 
But Mary stays and receives the man who loves 
her. And Hall Caine glues our eyes to his pages 
while we follow Mary in nil her subsequent 
sufferings, until they culminate in death. It 
would be kccnlv interesting to take the two 
Marys—Hjdrnson s creation and Hall Caine's^ 
and compare the two wherever they touch. 


% 


AN ARMCHAIR ENTERTAIN- 

MENT.* 

Tiisre is no need to recommend to readers 
bir Herlfcn Tree’s vkitty and informing volume. 
Maybe some renders will quarrel a little with 
the writer when reading it, but all the same will 
feel much obliged to Sir Herbert for the 
“ Tlioughls •' which arouse their dissent from 
him. l*hc chief subjects of contention will pro¬ 
bably be as to whether Shakespeare as presented 
at His Majesty's conveys as much to the mind 
as (he less elaborate presentment given, say, by 
Mr. Benson. Sir Herbert vindicates his sump¬ 
tuous representations, saying 

By deeply Impressing an audience, and nuiking 
tb^ hearts throb to the best of the puet's wand, 
by bringing out through representation (he full 
*meamng of his works, by enthralling an audknre 
by the magic of the aitor who has the compelling 
power, we are enabled to give Shakespeare a wklo 
appeal and a larger franchise—surely no mean 
achievement] Thousands witness him inst^d of 
hundreds; for his works are not only, or primarily, 
for the literary student; they are for the wrirld at 
Urge. 

The book Is crammed with snge npho* isms and 
amusing anecdotes. Here are one or two of the 
pearls on his stnog:— 

To be oneself is the greatest luxury in (he world, 
and I am bound to say It is the must expensive. 

It is only by combinadon that the weak units make 
themselves strong. One of these days the mice may 
set up a trades union—and then? Well, I suppose 
they will have to hire a terrier to espouse their cause! 

It Is easy to have the courage of other people's 
opinions. 

And here is a specimen anecdote 

A little mouse strayed into a wioe-cellar. Hap¬ 
pening to step into a small puddle of whisky Ik 
licked hia paw. ** H'ml Rather nice tJiatl ** So 
be dipped In another paw; then all four paws; finally, 
be lay down and rolled himself in the spirit, had. a 
good lick all over, and felt most royally elated. Then, 
staggering to die head of the staircase, leaping up 
two steps at a time, he yelkd out: " Where U that 
damned cat that chased me yesterday? ” 

* Thoughts and AjUuthoughti, * By 
Herbert BierB ouf Tub. (C«MelL 6a. &e(.) 


SOUTH AFRICA SEEN THROUGH 
AUSTRALIAN SPECTACLES.♦ 

Mr. Ambrosb Pratt accompanied tbe Right 
Hon. Andrew Fisher when he was sent by the 
Commonwealth of Australia to convey to tbe 
people of the South African Union its fraternal 
greetings and good wishes, and to offer con¬ 
gratulations on the birth of another Dominion 
Nation within the British Empire. 

Mr. Fiaber contributes an introduction to the 
book, and in it lays great stress upon the mass 
of official statistical evidence whii^ the author 
has collected in support of his statements. Cer¬ 
tainly the figures he gives us demand our most 
earnest tho^ht, whether we agree with his 
deductions or not. It would be well, however, 
for readers to turn to chapter twenty before pro¬ 
ceeding to the rest of (he book. In it Mr. 
Pratt frankly admits that bis obj^t in writing 
is to prevent emigrants from going lo South 
Africa, so that It is natural that he should draw 
his picture as black as possible. 

Some o( his statements as to the agricultural 
progress of the country show that he cannot 
have taken the trouble to ascertain personally 
any details cooocming the matter. On the 
whole tbe reader would do best to study the 
statistical matter he has brought together from 
Commission reports and Blue Books. 

When, however, be points out that the young 
Union has two great difTiculties to face, neither 
of which are as yet properly recognised, he Is 
perfectly correct; though some of his state¬ 
ments in the course of his argument lead one 
to suppose (hat his informants* were deliberately 
deceiving him. The first is the steadily increas¬ 
ing power the coloured population, especially 
the Basutos, caused by tM fact that in many 
parts the native chiefs are fully awake to the 
power i^ven by education. Moreover, the pro¬ 
portion of coloured children in the schools is 
vastly greater than that of the whites—lo to 7 id 
Cape Colony. 

The second danger is a corollary of this and 
is a consequence of the illiteracy of the whites 
themselves. No white, whether Boer or British, 
is accustwned to do manual labour and It has 
actually become a mark of inferiority to do such 
work, therefore the illiterate whites who will 
not do manual labour and cannot do skilled 
labour are in the oonditlon of paupers, nod there 
are settlements at several places In which the 
residents are all paupers, living mostly on 
charity when they are not thieves. 

The book is well illustrated and written in 
entertaining fashion. 

*rka Roal South Africa. By Ambrosb Pratt. 

(Holden k Hardingbatn. sos. 6d. net) 



BOOKS IN BRIEF 


FOR THE TRAVELLER. 

Th€ Seine ffom Havre to Paris. By Sir Edward 
Thorpe. (MacmilUA & Co. us. 6d. net.) 

A delightful record, opening with Lhe hydrography 
of the $«ae, and illuanted by maps showing its 
extraordinary vagaries. The Idea of Sir Edward 
Thorpe is to show what a capital cnijsing.grouod 
the river Is for a small yacht or a motcr-boat. 
For a cnilie on the Seine is to love her—and 
that is a liberal education. Such a )oumcy could* 
not, however, be made in a week cr two, for 


The Celhedrels of Soafhrm France. By T. Frani:i» 
Bumpus. (Werner Laurie. 6s. net.) 

This book is cn quite other lines, dealing chiefly 
with the past and the glorious buildings of the 
olden days. The enthusiasm, erudition, and 
painstaking care with which the author has ap* 
pToached his subject are evident on every page of 
his bo<^. This can only be fully apprcciatMl by 
the ecclesiofogiral student, but Mr. Bumpus has 
written also for the hoiT>c>kecping and those 
other folk who have not had the advantage of 
travel. It is impossible to point out one story of 
these mediatvaJ towns as proemiiMnt, for, whether 
at Toulouse, Narbonne, Le Puy en Velay, or the 
more up*to^te Limoges, the story of these 
churches of South^stem Franco is described 
with minute care and made more real by photo, 
graphs, the soft beauty of many of which sidd groat 
value to the volume. 

Yet another vista is opened by V. C. Scott 
O’Connor in his Traecis tn the Eastern Pyrenees 
end tbe quaint Republic of Andorra. The town 
at which he and Mr. Bumpus touch Is CarcAH- 
tonne, and it is interesting to note how tbe de- 
acriplions of the two writers help the reader to 
realise this modernised ancient town. (Long, 
loa. 6d. net.) 

Lucerne and Chamonix are two delightful volumes 
pictured and described by G. Flomwell. (Black le. 
sa. net.) The illustrations are beautifully coloured 
and a joy to tbe eye. The lettorpreis Is just 
exactly what is needsd to accompany the picture#, 
whether the reader Is a stay-at-home or may have 
the delight of wandering in the exquisite parts of 
Switaerland herein described. 

5 kelck<r of North and West Ireland. (StockwelL 

as. net.) 

Tbe impressions, simply tdd by Mary R. Wilson, 
of a first visit to the Emerald Isle. The gra^ul 
illustrationa are by Jeaste S. Wilson. A capital 
little book and one which smphasUes the hos* 
pltallty and kindness which are shown everywhe^ 
to a friendly visitor. 


Hvflear 


HISTORY AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Hausa Su^sfitions and Customs. By A. J. N.* ' 
Tremearne. (Bale and Danielsson. 21s. net.) 
The Hausa people, who number upwards of 
millions, form tbe most Important nation of 
central Sudan. They are clever agriculturlste ^ 
and manufacturers and good fighters, ao that tbey/-! 
axe the backbone of the military police in 

aod the Gold Coast Territoty. Major Tre- i 
mearne counts that the people are interesting, V 
not only on account of tMr beliefs and hablCa. 
but also because of their services at soldiers to ^ 
tbe EmjMre; and that this description of tbdr ’ 
folk-lore is not a collection of allly stories, Iwi 
throws so much light upon the religtouf and legal 
systemi of the Inhsbltanta of the diatrict in which 
they ariae that they are to a great extent folk-law. 


though the distance from tbe Seine to Paris U 
short, the windings of the river about double the 
distance. The charm of tbe boc^ is greatly en> 
hanced by Mias Branson's capital drawings (one 
of which, by the courte^ of the publisbm, we 
are able to reproduce) of many of the eld streets 
and buildings of tbe towns and villages passed 
on the route, full as they are of historical Interest. 
The volume Is no dry-as-dust guide to travellers, 
though technical advice is given. It is written 
by ofM who has learnt to love the Seine, and is 
Inter^ersed with anecdotes, humorous and other- 
wiae, of the happenings of the four friends who 
made the journ^ together, from the trivially ^ 
the steward's dinner announcement, The 
Potaah Is nrved,*' to the various loterpretatione of 
history d la Tba Mastar. 
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and as such wHI be of value to «ll those who 
have dealings with them as well as lo phil^ 
logiats. Atwut half the book is token up with 
le^nds, short or long, and examples of the 
variants of theae stories, and the ordinary reader 
will hsul H Interesting to t^ace in some their 
likeness to the fairy tales familiar lo English 
children. ^ example of a letter in the Hausa larw 
gudge, which is a form of ArabiCi is given. The 
chfipter on the “ dance ** known as (he Borl is 
illustrated, and a map is given showing she part 
of Africa where the Hausa people are mostly 
congregated. There are over forty illustratkms 
baai^ the figure drawings. 

Canada To-iay. igi;). (Simpkin, Marshall, ss. 
net) 

This Anely illuslraiod votirme may be said to be 
the annual of the Canadian Government Emigrn- 
(Ion Society, whose il lustra tod weekly, Canada. 
if filled with information of every kind which the 
emigrant could be suMoaed to d^re. One omis. 
fion is noticeable—the important matter of (be 
vision of drinking*wa(er docs no( seem even to 
alluded to. 

Ancient Grrrcc. By H. B. Cotterlll, M.A. (Harrap. 

7 S. 6d. net.) 

'litis book, by tlm Iran sin I or of (hv OJyseey, is 
a kind of <*ncyi'1opa'dia of matiers connected with 
the hitiury of Grorcc' up to the time of Alexander 
the Grcnt. 'Tlicre are some 150 Hluvirations of 
druse, coina, iMiery, numuments, etc., accom* 
puJiicd Ip each c^isv by a verification. Sorrw 

. few of the illusimthms are in colour, and there 
U a full nnd good index. 

FOR THE STUDENT. 

A Flea /or the Thorough and Unbiassed Invcstigatiun 
of Christiofi Science. By an Enquirer. (J. M. 
Dent. IS.) 

Mr. Lea, in his preface, says thot Christian Science 
—when it is (orrecUy taught and when the under* 
lying thought of its teaching is clearly appre¬ 
hended—'is very largely in accord with the relU 
gion of the Chrislian Churches. 

The i*'aint 7 y m its Sifciological Asprels. By James Q. 
Dcaley. (Harrap. la. 6d.) 

A prewtation in a popular form of (he historical 
background fur studies of the nKxlern family, 
indicating the apparent trend of future changes— 
the last chapter especially dealing with changing 
standards. 

The Riddle of Life Series. (TheoSophical Publish¬ 
ing Society. 6d. net.) 

'Phe First five volumes in this series are by Annie 
Besant, C. W. txadbeater, Haden Guest, and 
A. P. SinnHl. No. 4, by Mrs. De^rd, shows 
the connection between Theosophy and the 
>vomen'8 movement, The bocdcs are illpstmted 
with pI'jMogniphs of unusual merit in ao cheap 
sn edhioitf? 


Croftdr. By Stanley Lee. (Methuen. 6s.) 

These essays of Mr. Lae on modern conditions 
have BO impressed one of his American readers, 
a stranger to the author, tlttt he has spent sotne 
thousands of dollars in advertising the merits of the 
volume. The note upon which the book starts is, 
the hurrying crowd uncertain where it U going, 
and the hurrying machines not always taking the 
people to their God. Mr. Loe gives ui hfa theory 
of (he world, shows us that men, generally speak- 

' ing, desire to be good, though not always under¬ 
standing how to set about k; tells us why Alfred 
Nobel left the priso-moncy; and tells ui that if 
he were an Inspired millionaire the first thing he 
would do would be to supply the funds and find 
the moa wito should take up what Lord Grev 
knows about employer# and what Frederick 
Taylor knows about the workman, and, putting 
their idrals into practice, let all whc» live see and 
know how such co-operatioo works. Mr. Lee 
tells us that he has used his 500 pages to ex¬ 
pound the golden rule. It b done in such 
whimsical fashion that the i«wdcr is not alwnya 
sure of the way he il going: but the rood Is not 
a dull one at all events. 

Froletn and Nafrffion. By Dr. M. Hlndhedc. 
(Ewart Seymour h Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The translation of a work which was written in 
Danish In 1906, and which takes rattier the 
scientific than the popular point of view. 
Its pages arc, therefore, extremely valuable for 
those whose business it U to study dietetic 
problsma. 

FINE ARTS. 

Architecture, and Hovf io Sketch it. By H, W. 
Koberts. (Kowney and Co. is.) 

A pleoRtm nnd attractive teaciter for thCHse who 
would hke to sketch some of the beautiful build¬ 
ings of our country, but vrho fear to try for want 
of the necessary technical knov.io<^e. The plan 
punmed is (hat of teacher and inipils on a holiday 
together. Mr. Robertii's wonderiul plan for getting, 
lodraw^uk'k is not so well known ns it should 
be. Tourists who are n little doubtfbl about archi¬ 
tectural atvies will find thie book an interesting 
help. 

Wanted, a Ministry of Fine Arts. By Wilfred Dew- 
hurst. (H. Rees, it.) 

strong and convincing appe.Tl for Government 
help before we lose many more of our country's 
treasures, natural or artistic. The arguments are 
strengthened by comparison between tlw patrioHsm 
of France and our own 'lethargy. 


The seventh volume of The Everyman Eneyclo^ 
pudia (Deni. ts. net.) 

ia now teady, and ranges from ** Gra " to fell.'* 
The rnfermatloh given la so compact end reliable 
that even the possessor of die *' Einc. Brit." might 
find a olace for these hondv little vokimes. 
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FICTION. 

The Harrmiians, Dy Arnold Lunn. (Mvthucn. 6s.) 
The ISarrovians is rather a coltLbkodod aflair 
after Torn Brcu’ti. and the idea that it in founded 
on a minute diary kept by the author when at 
Harrow^ whilst making It more real, sobers it 
also; yet those who may read Mr. Lunn*s cWver 
description of life at hfarrow wUl be very glad 
to have had (he op^rt unity. We cannot 

help supposing that ** Peter '* is largely aut^ 
biographical, the more especially as the un» 
doiibltd charm lie possessed is so slurred over by 
the writer. Peter went to Harrow with the idea 
that 11 fo there would be much the same as was 
described in the innumerable sehoot-boy romances 
he had read. He was, thirefore, prepared with 
a set series of answers to the questions he sup- 
puwd would be put, and were not; though he fioi 
a black eye before he had been ten minutes <ui 
the grocn. 'JW« U just one query. Will Hnr- 
roviunx think the picture fair? Peter was a bit 
of a prig and too individualistic for a corporate 
institution. 

The Winning 0/ Cieenora. By Edith C- Kenyon. 

(HoMcn and Hardlngham, 6s.) 

This story of Welsh life is quaintly inrersssing, 
though there is a little suspii*ion of sw«etn««.s tun 
long drawn out. (iwenura tx the daughter (»f .'i 
Welsh clergyman, who is I'eprc^wnied ns being all 
that n parish poster should be in the way of paying 
visits and looking after his flock. Me is pictured 
na benevolent and white.tv>nded. with a sweet 
voice which charms and comforts «ifl whu are in 
trouble. Unhappily, he does not appear to think 
his own children need any help or comfort, so 
poor Owenora Is the sanjc sort of slave h<T mother 
was before her. When she comes of marriage, 
able age her father force* her into a betrothal 
with the avaricious .*uyl mean old squire of the 
vilUigf. and Owenora *s reason for assenting is 
that of the dutiful, devoted sister and daughter 
which is required of the girl pictured hve, for 
her father considors it Is a great pity for a woman 
to be strong.mijided. In the end, Owenora wins 
and is won by her true lover. 

Co*iCfley'* Wife. By Ewlue MilW- (Stanley Phul 
6s.) 

An nitraclivc novel based upon a queer imbn^lio. 
The hero had to leave the f^el to wh<m Iw was 
engaged in order to seek his fortune. Dropping, 
luiexpectedly, into a peerage and .^30,000 a ycer, 
he returns to marry the girl whom be has not seen 
for seven years; but, meanwhile, hts fiancie has 
married, and Cosseriey, expecting to meet her, 
greets a younger sister who Is exactly what Monica 
wa.t when he left her. He marries without finding 
out his mistake; hence many diffiruUies, but a 
satisfactory ending. 

The FfolUoU nf BedmerUy. By L. Allen Marker. 
(John Murray. 6s.) 

Most amusing incidents In a family of which the 
father is an egoist and so strict that hit children, 




from restrained vimlity, are constantly getting into 
misefatef in the village—mischief niusily good, 
naiuredly forgiven by the inhabitants, llw chief 
character is a ncrx’ous young fellow w1k> has 
become the l.lberal M.P., though his father was 
a tradesman in a neighbouring village. Ills story 
ailds the pathos which balances tIk mischief of 
the other young perq)le. Amongst the KfoMlot 
practical jokes is lUe Irnpersonation by one of the 
boys of a Suffragette. 

Sandy Aforrird. By Dorolbea C<»nyeri. (Methuen. 

66 ,) 

A sequH to The Strayings of Sandy. In which hv 
and his wife play their parts hi a comical shun- 
tioev. They are loft trust cm to a yi>ung man and 
woman, Che one High Church, the other a Diiu 
senter, both counting that anylhiiig to do with 
a racing stable is anathema, and who urc, by tlic 
w'ill of a racing man, romp4*1l<xi to nuirry or for* 
fell (heir large legacies, .nnd hat'c also lo k<v>p 
the racing of Ihe twlntor going. Snndy lakes 
his wards to Ireland with him, and he would 
be queer index'd who did noi find f<Mid for laughter 
in almost every chapter of ihe book. 

Hunt the SUpper. Dy Oliver Mndox Hueffer (Jane 
Wardle). (Stanley Paul. 6x.) 

A wonderful pluiniaamagnrin of .‘ipjicaring and dls« 
nfipraring |wr»un,'ig('« introduct*!! in the I'oursc of ' 
Sir Edward hanh^ija'^ search fr»r his grand¬ 
daughter. Various peiiple take up the story In 
turn, and, 'whether recounted by typist, thiei,' 
singer, or country gentleman, it Is told with • 
n verve and gusto which make the book a capital 
cimipaniOA when distraction is needed. 

The Myatery of Dr. Fu-Mowrhu. By Sax Rohmer. 
(Method. 6s.) 

An enihralUng mystery story which has already 
appeared in magazine form. The Chinese doctor 
is an Infernal maniac, whose object is to promote 
the interests of his own country by compassing 
the deaths of all opposed lo her, whether polUicians 
or otherwise. His woman slave brightens the 
story with a hive inlerew. 


The Sin of Bee, By May Edginton. (Hodder and 
Siougmon. 6s.) 

Curiosity is, of course, the terrible sin, and so poor 
Kv^, alios KlTen Fl;iniar(in, reads a letter not in¬ 
tended for her, and In so doing breaks a promiae 
and (dls a lie—a stcpping-vinne for Innumerabte 
adv«vi(ure*, which take place In Canada and in 
London. Tbe characteri.snUon is delight fully 
clear, but of ttvin brothers one Is so bitterly r&. 
vengeful that his actions are improbably inhuman. 

Block Hoary. By C, Ranger.Gull. (Greening, 6 s 4 
A thrilling romance involving an English General. 
Ws daughter, and a young ship’s doctor. Sir Henry 
Band had brought to light the plots of the Rosi- 
crucians, rate of the moot ancient of aecret socie¬ 
ties, during his term in Malta; and with the whole 
force/»f ScDtlaod Yard against them, they nearly 
succeeded in revenging themselves by killing him, 
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Swirling Waters. By Max RiUenberg. (Mctliucn. 

6f.) 

An exciting novel of modem Snancial life, in which 
a millionaire, tiring of the whirlpool, takei advan> 
Uge of an accident to allow himedf to be tuppoeed 
'dead. He haa made one mistake, however, and 
ihU means that a eUght thread cannecta him with 
his past and compels his return to life and duty. 

A Far Cry. By Prank Desmond. (John Long, da.) 
The cry la far, because the couple * cono&ned are 
first introduced to us at a Druid convention in 
the time of Julius Cwsar, when the two lovers, 
Iseult and Cynveltn, elope, Iseult leaving her hus* 
band and little child because the inner voice 
hat told her that love must come before everything. 
The reincarnaicd pair are next iTMt with in India, 
where they are saved from committing the cois* 
deed of their earlier life. 

An Indian Mystery. By M. Henniker Andrews. 
(Lynwood and ('o. 6s.) 

A novel in which the plot turns upon the extra¬ 
ordinary dlsappoamncea one after the otiwr of 
an English contractor, his wife, and his sister- 
in-law, A native Inspector of poUoe and a pro¬ 
fessional moneylender have planned the various 
abductions. Incidentally the story sheds light 
upon the difficultly of obtaining justice in the 
more remote village of India. 

Olivia's Laiehkey. By Hubert Bland. (Werner 
Laurie, ss. net.) 

An amusing series of letters between s young 
woman in e«rly tsremies and a bachelor in his 
late forties about her emancipation from dull 
vlllaM life. The young lady has £y>o a yess’. 
and has never known what unselfish love for any¬ 
one means. Therefore life is banal and the desire 
to expand natural. Her London experiences are 
not hurtful, and it would appear that the two 
nnical friends conclude that mtniage of a kind Is 
the best Kilutiort of the podtion. 

TAs Stcftt City. By Joseph J. Doke. (Hodder sod 
Stoughton. 6s.) 

. A tale of adventure snd discovery in the South 
of Africa, slightly reminiscent of ^ing Sohman's 
Mines. A young man, whose parentage U mixed 
Dutch end Irish, goes to stay with some relatives 
at Graaff-Reinet, and there discov^’s in a portion 
of a cliff, laid bare by the rainsi an old um which 
contains a marvellous story of the doings of one 
of his forefathers of the same name, who loved a 
charming woman and founded a beautiful dty to 
the midst of a tribe of bushmen. Justin Relief is 

. prevented by his wife from searching himself for 
the treasure, and so gives the secret of it to the 
world. 

The Mystery ef Jeanne Marie, By HUard Barlow. 
(Lynwo^. 6s.) 

This U a daintily written story, the scene of which 
It laid in a quaint country village In France. 
The old-world characters are ^ctured very clearly, 
aftd the villager who becomes a great artist in 
stone end his little adopted daughter are friends 
to remer^ber. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Univtrsity and Historical Addresses. By James 

Bryce. (Macmillan. Ss. 6d. net.) 

In his preface Mr. Bryce says that during dx 
yesu^ spent in Waalungton Ic has been hU duty 
and pleasure to travel about the United States 
addressing Univerntles, Bar Associations, Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce, etc., and the warmth with 
which he was received and the encouragement 
, given to him to speak on non-politicat topics were 
a great enjoyment The ^eecbea in this book 
refer to subjects which possess a more than paas- 
Ing interest, and of which Mr. Bryce had kept 
notes. Reading these essays, so adequately 
phrased, and in which the subject Is so dearly and 
lucidly expreased, it is as if one were amongst 
Mr. Bryce's audience, listening to those thought¬ 
ful opinions which are as vnluabto to his own 
countrymen as they were to the people he was 
addressing. For irtftanre, take the sentence; 
** Every country has the ncA*spapQrs It deeen^, 
for the papers are what the people make them," 
which occurs in an address delivered at Lake 
MolUnk. "Always have something to say; the 
mao who has aomething to say, and who is known 
nev9 to apeak unless he haa, la sure to be lis¬ 
tened to," Mr. Bryce said at the State University 
of Iowa. Take, again, our Ambassador's appeal 
to the United Sutes to " take the Initiative toward 
the reduction of those armies and navies which 
consume so large a part of the revenues of the 
netiofw." Such am the texts upon which his 
discourses turn, characteristic of the writer aoid 
suggesting new trains of thought to the reader. 

CteaS Writers. Ha, 44. Maurice Maeterlinck. By 

Jethro Bithell. (Walter Scott Publishing Co. 

IS. oet.) 

A wdUwritten running account of Maeterlinck's 
w'orkt, with suggestk>ns as to ihdr interpreta- 
tkxi and value. The comparison between the In¬ 
tentions of Shakespeare and those of Maeter- 
Inck. for instwee, is terse and good. Mr. 
Bithell wishes vainly that he could give more 
about the personality of bis subject. 

The Tam and ike Laku By C. J. ^dmes. (P. 

Lee Warav. at. 6d. net.) 

. 4 n essay by the Director of the National Portrait 
Gallvy. It is replete wnth charming fancies, In 
which the angler Is shown to be no Idler but a 
keen observer, sod the analogy drawn between 
Italian painters, the social life of men and tba 
habits of fishes illustrates the value of preda¬ 
tory forces as looentlves to intellectual acti^ty. 

Interludes. By Horace ScrUth. (Macmiltan. 5s.) 

This sixitb s eries of the well-known magistrate's 
eocurtions Into thesnes ss variable at were tha 
characters who catne before him at Westmlnstar 
will be welcomed by all who anjoy such a refined 
emarsauunent at be knows how to give. 
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OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


POLITICS AND EDUCATION 
lorth 8 m ProbiMi. P. A. HitUm ...flloUen) Mt i/o 
Indlu Offv of Imptttei PntetnM. w R. Leth- 

bridg« ..(Kifig) net it 6 

Otrmw to PTMWt Dtf. A. W. HoIUm 

(Mart>y) rtti 3/0 

Wtr Oonivipttoo* AnnuMat. lad 8iDito. C. W. 

Hayward.(Sbrrrott A HugbM) 

Orfulatton^ AdmlniMttoa, and * 

■tda Bmt. Lt-CoL S. T. Burning 

{Gala and Poldeo) net 4/4 
Bmji Tovtidi PMM. J. M. RoberUon 

(Watt!) net 0/9 

INflanatfalinD: A Raw litthod ol CIam iMduaf. 

W. MacMunn .{Shakespeare Press) o/s 

lUtrtoolatlon Dlnoto^ 

(BurUagtOA House, Gaaibndiv) oet 1/0 

SCIENCE, SPORT AND TOPOGRAPHY 
The Scaithioalafl Initttattoo, 1811 « 

{Washington Gov. Pub. OtRca) 
Bvolnttoh by OO'^pMttlon. H. Reinbeiacr. 

(Ki'gan Paul) net 3/6 
BCttt and His Foceronan Bultel'Rcepco. 

(LongmanA) net s/6 

AU the World^s Aimft, 1918 . F. 

(Sampson Low) 

The Kmi who Om Day % Tear would Oo Bflia. 

C. H. Mapes .(Putnams) m*t 5/0 

The dtory of an Anetoot Pariih (Breagv with 

Gcrmol). H. Coolthard .(Bridgcr) 3/6 

How to Bay lAnd (a Canada. M. L. Homby 

(Black} net 1/6 

OtUa iod^Aavtoua of Loodna, Com. Plua. and 
Oala La Arfanttna da Loadrai. Cm. Ptona (Guide 

Maps of London) (South Americao Press) each 0/6 

RELIGION AND SOCIOLOGY 

TbM Baw Taatomant, VoL HI. Rev. C. I^ttuy 

(Loogmana) net 0/6 

Bibttoal Paopla Bacogniaad la Kodan Baltou. 

"M. y .(Fraset) net s/o 

Modara sootol Baligtoa. K. Holley (Sidgwick) net 5/0 


Ohsnttoa Btianoa. By an Enquirer ......(Dent) net t/o 

Thoaght Focoaa. P. MuUord .(BeU) 

noagbto for tba Patare. *’A.W/' 

(W. Scott Pub. Co.) net i/o 
Ftnt Wottooi oa Social Berriea. Mn. F. Gibbs 

(King) net 0/6 

PzlflMf of Socdal SoiaBoa. H. Parkinson 

(King) net s/o 

Tba ^ad Hnagsa. B. VdJicre .(Unwin) not s/o 

Satory of a OtmI laMgaa. C. S. Punfotd 

(P. S. King) a/o 

laad IraogfM loaadaL*' J. S. Kubcostcln 

(Sweet) s/6 

Tha 0 iidar Dm. S. Trist 

{AnimaW Guardian 0 / 6 ce) 3/6 


POETRY AND DRAMA 


Dloiioaa and Baalittaa, J. A. Brooke 

(Ketbuen) net 5/0 

Joaa tad Othsa Poa ms , Miaa C. Mar^all 

(Stockwell) net r/o 

Yagariaa. A. Lightfoot.(J. Long) net a/6 

Battladato Fragmaati aad Oibar Foams. An Otd 

Troope r..(remplc Pivtt) 2 {6 

Aa Talto Tiaa. R. j. Kerr 

(CftTnbridge A Co., Dublin) net a/o 

Adraat A. Strindberg...(Hokleu) net 1/0 

BUaabetb Ooopar. 0 . Moore .(Maunsel) act a/o 

Mytos. Mary Roac {Shakespeare PrsHSl o/a 
lA TtavaiOann da la Her. Victor Hugo, ana 
Da Bkia A FoatalBaUMO. Stgur 

(Nelson) net each 1/0 


(Koapp) act 1/0 
...(Mrtiu 


FICnON 

Andcraon, T. Loraly liraa. 

Claik, J. C. Dan .(Mrthuen) 6/0 

Um, F. Saaay...(Stocksrell) net 0/6 

Trowbridge, W. R. H. Tba WUto Bopa 

(Chapman and Hall) 6/0, 
Repriota. Tba Bio of faapar Btoadiu and Wayward 

Ann^ ..ea^ net 0/7 

Tba Lwoky Bboa .(]. Long) 0/6 

Everett Gi^Min, E. Alwya BataadsU ...(R.T.S.) 0/6 


MAKING THE PRINTED PAGE TO LIVE. 


In his pamphlet on *'The Revival of Read* 
ing/* published in September, 1906, Mr. Stead 
showed how people leant to love to read books 
for themselves by (irst hearing them rend by 
other people. Plain print Is unattractive to 
child's eye till it has been made to live by the 
tones, the accents, the dashing eye, the effective 
gestures of the reader, be wrote. Similarly, 
Miss Charlotte M. Mason, in an essay oa Self- 
education which appears* in Che ]uly issue of tbe 
Parents* Review, lays great stress on the im¬ 
portance of reading aloud to chlldrcc. 

Nine-tenths of tbe scholars in itkmi schools 
enter on adult life without having formed the 
reading habit, points out Miss Mason. Sbe 
would havb cUldren taught to read before they 
learn the mechanical art ^ reading. They learn 
delightfully, she notes; they give perfect atteo* 


tion to a pariJgmph or a page which is read to 
them, and are able to relate tbe matter poMt by 
point, m t/jair own words, but they demand 
classical English and cannot fcaro to read in this 
sense on anything less. By this method of * 
reading '* the Bible, histoty, gco^aphy, talesi^ 
with close attention and repr^ucing what 
has read m his own language, a young child.; 
acquires a co^ous vocabulary and the habit 
consecutive speech. In a word, such a child 1 ^ 
educated from the Hrst. Tlie business of seboedt^ 
is to see that the scholars leam to read attd/< 
think, and it is worth while to remember that^ 
thinking is inseparable from reading, which is * 
concerned with the content of a passage and n^ 
fnerely with the printed matter. What we have^ 
to do is to open books to children, the best 
books,, and there must be abutulsni provision 
and ordeiiy serving. 





















WHAT OUR READERS THINK 


Under rbU hndinf w< poMiah acme of the most valuable of the letters which we receive on points 
artsinf out of the articles dealt with io our pafes. Oor space is necessarily limited, and therefore 
' we cannot do more than select a few out of the many. 


OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM, 

To the Editor of Tuc Review op Reviews. 

SiK.—I venture to offer n few surest ions for 
the improvement of our educnltonal system :— 

(i) It seems to me that the present system is 
too stereotyped and docs not allow sufficient 
scope for varying characteristics—that is, 
pupils are considered collectively insieao of 
utdividually. It i$ admitted that it would be a 
matter of extreme difficulty to find the particular 
genius or S(>ecinl ability of cnch pupil, but it will 
be atlowed that it is a waste ol time and money 
to teach, say, music to a pupil who may be an 
engineering genius, but has no ear for music. 
Classes might be more analytically organited, 
and if this were done it could not fail lo produce 
better results, both for the pupil and for the 
nation. 

(s) Technical education in particular requires 
a thorough revisioo. The ideal wouhl be to 
teach those things which would be of use lo the 
pupils in after life; to give special instruction 
in those branclies to which the pupils were to 
devolc themselves in their busines.s careers. 
Now a general technical education is given, but, 
except in particular instances, the effect is 
Urgely lost and the money wasted, because the 
xtudenl does not, and does not intend to, make 
use of such instruction when sebooMays are 
over. 

(3) Agriculturnl education. What is required 
immediately is a thoroughly pr.iclical system by 
which suitable lads could Im taken In hand and, 
00 showing proficiency, he apprenticed on 
'•Star farms" here. After graduating with 
honours from this praciiral university thev 
should be placed on farms where their abilities 
and knowledge could find sufficient st'opc, 
instead of having to emigrate, as so many have 
to do at present. There is abundance of land 
which could be reclaimed and cultivated. 

(4) Morale. Everyone will agree with Miss 
Kate Stevens when she says; " FirwMy, we must 
hot lose sight of the rdl-important question of 
the persunality of the teacher and the ntmn- 
sphere of the school; it is the moral and 
spiritual forces behind the teacher w^hreh matter 
so much." Eastern and Western ideals may 
differ somewhat, the former being more spiritual 
and the biter more practical, but one cnnrKM 
help admiring the words of Mr. Jv Krishnamurti 
Id his " Education ns Service," when ho says: 
** If the uj:^^ of life and the oneness of its por- 


schools, how much brighter would be our hopes 
for the future 1 The mutual distrust of races 
and nations would disa^>car if the children were 
trained in mutual love and sympathy as mem¬ 
bers of one great.family of children all over the 
world, instead of being taught to i^ory 
only in their owo traditions and to 
despise those of others." The idea that 
education is one of the divine ministra¬ 
tions certainly ennobles it; and if teachers 
and scholars alike could come to take this view 
of il, it could not fail to have the l>cst effect upon 
the future of the race. Raising the moral 
"tone" of the children must influence the 
future of humanity as a whole.—I am, sir, 
yours faithfully, Erni^st C. Palmbr. 

Denehurst, Redland, Bristol. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL CURRI- 

CULUM. 

To the Editor of Till RrvjRw of Rbviews. 

Sir,—T he article in your last month’s issue 
by Mim Kate Stevens on " The Development of 
Primary Education " is mosi suggestive and 
valuable from many points of view. There is 
one aspect of the matter, however, with which 
it did not deal, namely, the prograinme of 
studies to be followed in primary schools. In 
this country very little attention is given to cuiv 
ricula and courses of study. For the most part 
decision such things is left to the school¬ 
master. But iheoce arises the serious danger 
that the work of the schools tends to be divorced 
from the needs of life, and the school becomes 
an institution existing for its own sake rather 
than ioe the society which established It. In 
many ways, and for many different reasons, this 
lias haf^ned in the case of the primary scho<^. 

The curriculum of these schfiols in England is 
largely based upoo the requirements laid down 
furiy years ago by the Education Department, 
and it has been maintained with very little varia¬ 
tion by the Training College.s, Pupil Teachers’ 
Centres, and Secondary Schools which have 
educated the primary school teacher. The 
assumption in all three cases is that literary or 
pseud(>]iterary studies are the only means of 
education. Forty years ago the aim set before 
the schools which educate five-sixths of the 
population of this Country was that the children 
should read aloud, write, spell and cipher. It 
did oot appear to the authorities that these 
accomplishments ire in themselves of little or 
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literary and bookish elements in them form but 
a small fraction of the possible devdopmenta of 
civilised life. No doubt it is desirable that these 
instruments of knowledge should be put into the 
hands of all children, but a system of education 
is seriously unbalanced when they are made its 
centre of gravity. More especially is this true 
when so high a standard of accuracy was, Jtnd 
still is, demanded in these formal accomplish¬ 
ments. , ProffK>ti<» from one class to nnoihcr 
depends in most schools upon a boy's pro¬ 
ficiency in arithmetic. A most cursory csamin:> 
lion of current test books will show what an 
•enchanted land of vanity, superstition and 
puazle-headedoess is there contained. I take an 
example from a book much used in both primary 
and secondary schools 1— 

•Mf 3 ducks are worth 4 chickens, and 3 
geese are worth 10 ducks, 6nd the value of 
a goose, a pair of chickens being worth 
43. 6d.’‘ 

To anyone not hardened by long usage the 
matter savours of Alice in Wonderland. Yet 
for seven precious years both boys and girls 
spend from half an hour to an hour a day on 
this mad business. 

With regard to reading, so much important' 
is attached to reading aloud—this, indeed, is 
taken as the usual test of profid eucy—that I he 
proper use of books is lost sight of. They are 
rarely or never usi’d in fcbools as sources of 
informalioci for the performance of definite 
tasks. 

Then, as a last point for criticism, consider (he 
exaggerated importance attached to spelling and 
grammar. If children were required to remem¬ 
ber the spelling of a few hundred common words 
and to learn Che use of a dictionary all reason¬ 
able requirements would be satisfied. As for 
RngUsh grammar, it owes its existence mainly 
to the imaginatioo of the writers of gr.aramar 
books. To trouble small children with distinc¬ 
tions without difierences, with fantastic classifi¬ 
cations and an astounding nomenclature, is 
waste of time, money and effort. 

The criticisms indicated here in outline will be 
found to have a solid foundation if they are 
examined in more detail They show that the 
primary school curriculum has been placed upon 
a wrong basis. It rarely happens that a boy is 
placed at the top of his class because of artistic 
Of constructive ability. The abstruse, the 
formal, the verbal arc the qualities which are 
held to be of greatest value. Yet for the con¬ 
duct of life, whether at vrork or In teisure 
moments, It is the serviceable, practical and 
purposeful qualities which are required. That 
a boy can take up a piece of work and carry it 
through to the end, using knowledge and skill 
in the process,is one thing which will help him; 


that be can use his leisure time to profit and 
pleasure Is another. 

The position must be established quite firmly 
(hat in all attempts to remodel school curricula 
tin* practicnl and the pleasurable activities of life 
must be the centre around which the pupil's 
training must centre, rather than upon barren, 
fornvil and abstract studies as at present. The 
following suggestion U put forward, and it 
h.is the merit of having undergone the test of 
pnictice in several plarx's. Instead of reading, 
writing .ind arithmetic, work on the land, 
work on the sea, constructive work in wood and 
iron and other materials, and textile work would 
form the focus of school life. Rending, writing 
and cuk'ubition would fall Into their proper 
places as useful aids to knowledge and skill 
rhe meaning and purpose of school as a pre¬ 
paration for life would be clear. It might be 
objected that this is a scheme of technical educa¬ 
tion misapplied to young children, but such is 
not the case. The country boy will have 
received a more general and more serviceable 
education if he has spent his seven years of 
schooling in pnictical and thcorelic.il exercises 
connected with a school garden than if vearied 
and distraught hy grammatical and arithmetical 
suhtiliiles. A boy whose history lessons have 
taught him in practical fashion \ht development 
of the wetiver's art from the earliest days is not 
leas fit for any other kind of work than the boy 
whoc.'in recite the conventional list of dates and 
events. The boy who can use t>ooks to guide 
his efforts in constructing models in wood and 
iron is better off than the unfortunate who can 
s|»ell nil the words in a shilling dictionary. 
That brings us lu a very serious dillioulty. Ex¬ 
pensive buildings have been erected ail over the 
country designed for the purpose of making 
boys sit still to lenrn spelling and practise 
writing. We wjmt instead shops and benches 
for work and open spaces for play. 

Work is obviously only one side of the matter. 
The leisure nmincnts of lifo inquire aUention. 
Art and music deserve n larger place in school 
than has ever been allowed to them. 

It MtHild seem unnecessary to urge the claim 
of music, yet Education Authorities arc con- 
.M.anlly restricting the time allotted to it. 

The constructive suggestion here offered is 
that the great industrial and artistic occupationf ^ 
must lake (he place of the formal abstract and. 
verbal studies which still bold the field. As a 
final question, let us ask which girl is most truly 
educated: (he girl who has been trained to 
manage a home with scientific and artistic sl^l 
and who can maintain a cheerful temper in doing 
it, or the girl who can parse and* analyse, reduce 
miles to Inches, and offer n literary oppreciatlon 
of Rofneo and Juliet?—Yours truly, 

E. C. Childs, 



THE DRAMA MONTH BY MONTH 


« THE GREAT ADVENTURE.” 


M r. ARNOLD BENNETT showed 
courage when he called “ The Great 
Adveoiufc’* *A Play of Fancy/ for 
in doing no he elected to be tried by a higher 
standard than the ordinary canons of dramatic 
criticism. So to label a play implies that the 
author lakes his stand on (he manner rather 
thsin on the matter of his work. The important 
point is not so much what he says as the wav he 
says it. Wc do not insist on tense dramatic 
situations, on any great probability of cbarncier 
or incident; nor that the pbt shall be new, or 
true I or even credible. If these Cjualitles are 
present, so much the better, but we Iny lidle 
stress on them. What is essential is a light 
touch, linked with a strong sense of the whim¬ 
sical. Therefore the author must be ai once 
clever and witty; if he cannot sustain bis wit at 
concert pitch, or If he allows his whimsies to 
become commonplaro, the thing is ruined. And 
herein lies the reason for the rarity of real 
“ plays of fancy.** 

Fortunately Mr. Bennett lacks neither clever¬ 
ness nor wit, and *' The Great Adventure ** 
abundantly jusiihes Its bbel. He h.as taken a 
tirne<]d plot-«-lhat of one man assuming the 
identity of another—and made of it an extremely 
clever, whimsical, entertaining play. Ham 
Carve, the hero, is one of the most engaging 
people imaginable. He is an artist of genius, 
wrayward, impulsive, naughty—there is no other 
word to de.scribe some of his moods—filled with 
& large contempt for the public and oj^presaed 
by appalling, ineradicable shyness. Stolid, 
hero-worshipping England is, of course, no 
home for such a bundle of nerves, and be spends 
nearly all his time abroad with bis valet, Albert 
Shawn. Not a soul knows him in F.ngland, and 
when, on one of his rare flying visits, Shawn 
dies suddenly of pneumonia and the doctor per¬ 
sists in mistaking man for master, Carve, after 
desperate, stuttering efforts to declare hi.s 
identity, at last gives up in humorous despair 
and lets matters take their course. But events 
take a turn beyond anybody's wildest dreams; 
Carve, by his will, has left ;^aoo,ooo for an 
Inter national Gallery of Modern Art in London. 
With this aid to imagination the British Press 
grasps the idea that a great artist is dead, and 
decrees that he shall he buried in the Abbey; 
and in the Abbey accordingly the supposed 
Carve received the last honours due to British 
genius, In the mourning presence of Royalty and 
Rodin. The real Carve rages furioudy, but 
events havc-^oved too fast and too far, and his 
. barticttlate oroteats that he U Ham Carve are 


met with sympathetic doubts of his sanity. So 
he gives it up, and settles down very happily 
** in a place called Putney " with Janet Cannot, 
a wonderful little person whom the deceased 
Shawn had found through a matrimonial 
agency, and whom he was proposing, when the 
Abbey claimed him, to marry bigamously. Janet 
just the woman for this eccentric genius: she 
is a sensible young widow with brewery shares 
and a will of her own, no illusions about men, 
a rare but singularly winning smile, and views 
on art which arc a perpetual joy. She no more 
than the rest believes that her husband is Ilnm 
Cars'c, and he doesn't press the point; and they 
might have lived happily ever after, leaving 
Shawn undisturbed and unsuspected in 'his 
posthumous glory, if Carve h.id ool succumbed 
to his passion for paint. But he does, and since 
Mr. Hbag, of Bond Street, his former denier, is 
a person of acute perceptions, the secret Is found 
out, and Carve finds himself in the agonising 
position of having to give evidence in an action 
brought by an American client against Ebag for 
having sold him spurious Carves. Lord Leonard 
Alcar, however, intervenes to effect a settle¬ 
ment, .ind, after a final and really shocking 
display of naughtiness, Carve is persuaded to 
identify himself by the not unfamiliar method of 
revealing two moles on his neck. Mr. Tcxel, 
the client, is satisfied, the dignity of the Abbey is 
saved, and Ham and Janet go quietly back 1o 
resume their life as Shawns. 

Now clearly in all this it is the manner that 
tells. Such a tale admits only of the very 
lighiest, wittiest treatment; the least touch of 
pretentiousness or solemnity would bring the 
wlKile edifice crashing down in ruins. Mr. 
Arnold Bennett has most successfully evaded 
any such danger. His dialogue is crisp and 
light, and his rapier thrusts nt journalism and 
British art (both easy marks) are delightfully 
effective. He is admirably served by his two 
chief interpreters, Mr. Henry Ainley as Ham 
Carve and Miss Wish Wynne as Janet. The 
former, who is easily in the front rank of our 
English character actors. Is quite perfect in this 
part; the engaging oddity of the man, his 
quaint little nervous motions of his hands and 
face, bis genius and his tovableness are beauti¬ 
fully shown by a hundred small touches. Miss 
Wynne is wholly delightful as Janet the imper¬ 
turbable. These two characters stand out as 
living persons; the minor personages are not so 
successful, and some of them (notably the 
Looet) might have been dispensed with, but the 
play as a whole ii extremely well acted, and 
very well worth seeing. 


LANGUAGES AND LETTER-WRITING 


ESPERANTO. 

B y the time the Review goes to press 
several of the various parties of British 
delegates will be en route for the Inter¬ 
national , Esperanto CongrcM at Berne. The 
Universala Esperanto Association, which con¬ 
cerns itself with the direction nnd appointment 
of the Consuls and of the practical business and 
touring side, regarding the language not as an 
aim in itself, but as a necessary auxiliary for 
rhe furtherance of International business and 
friendship, holds its t^ecial Congress during the 
same we^ and at the same place, so that 
Esperanto week this year will crammed to 
overflowing with work and play. The prty 
gramme, ns usual, will be diversified by concerts, 
an excur^on to the Bernese Alps, a dramatic 
performance, Red Cross Manoeuvres, etc. 

Concord for June a4th contains a very interest¬ 
ing description of the Peace Congress and also a 
page on ''Esperanto Up-hvDate" by Felix 
Moscheles, in which he gives an amusing 
description of the work that is being done by 
the three "M's Mudie, who has spread a 
network of organisation over the world; Mann, 
who wields editorial powers in the offices of the 
British Esperanto Association: and Millidge, 
who has just produced a most remarkable 
Esperanto-English I>ictionary (Stead's Publish¬ 
ing House, ss.) which convincingly demon¬ 
strates that every shade of thought can find 
expression in the Esperanto language. [But a 
fourth " M ’* should have been added, for who 
are more ardent in the cause than the Ccsinj^oj 
Moscheles?] " Let those who are interested," 
adds Mr. Moscheles. "watch the fiery French 
orator accustomed to thump the table in French 
as he now eloquently thumps it In E.speranto," 
and he continues in his most amusing and effec¬ 
tive style an answer to the question, Has 
Esperanto a future? 

But the entente cordiale Is progressing in 
many ways. During June Mr. and Mrs. Bruce 
Williams held a reception at Cfaridge's Hotel lo 
receive and listen to Prince De Cassano oo the 
absolute necessity of organisation for effective 
work, and a federation of organisations so that 

there should be no overlapping. Sir Albert 

Rollit presided over the meeting, which, though 
not officially a peace meeting, yet cwisidercd it 
a necessity for the proper development of man¬ 
kind ; whilst a Boer and a New Zealander spoke 
from the audience In support of a vote of thanks 
to the President and the Prince. 

The English branch of the French Red-Cross 


/ 


M. Lesii bonret. 


^iety also ui^olds the enlenie cordiale. M 
Louis Bourge 
came from Paris 
to address the As¬ 
semble gihinic 
du groupe de 
Londres de TUnion 
des Femmes de 
France Crois- 
Rouge Frenpaise, 
which was held on 
June adth a t 
Marble Arch 
House, under the 
presidency of 
Ueut.^olonel the 
Viscount de la 
Panoute, Military 
Attach^ to the French Embassy. During the 
owtmg M. Louis Bourge said 

'• In calli^ upon you. Udie« ml pentlemfin, for 
relp <<j*jrds the oeceaaary expenses of cur work. 
^ will hove ihe great satisfaction of saying 40 your- 
^a( you are accompUahkig a aacred dutyw 

nwlw m w^h y« are dwelling. Thanks 
n ^ heft of foam end grotike, the 

cordially with 

I Hot that the Britannic branch *if the Red Crou 
will need to come to the help of Enfrllsh 

^ metropolis; but never- 
^ c * fate hold* an eternal menace over our heads 
-fire or epid^i» may occur, and if, unfortunately, 

>f»elf. the Union of 
the Womco of France and Lexidon will be three 

devotion and zeal 

As has happened in so many other cases, M 
^urge, brought into contact with Esperanrisis. 
ha.s realised the necessity of the help-lamruaFe 
Jo same way the Russian te.ichers visiting 
London, debarred from free lofercourse by the 
anguage difficulty, have learned from their col- ' 
league who know Esperanto the interest given ^ 
lo such a visit by its use. ® 

ti ^ **** open-wr meetings are con- v 

tmuedevery evening when fine, and large num.J 
Ws of eagw isteners study the lesswisls givoa^ 
the blackboard by Mr, Harvey. * ^ t 
Phuncky »ys that he was told EnglishinM- 
»wild not listen to him because he is a f^ioner 
but a^ speaking from the Esperanto pla§^ 
Iot about ^0 times, he concludes that ?hev are 


TOPICAL ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS 


HOME AFFAIRS. SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 
A^ricultore. Land: 

A^ricullurrU l«.'iUxfr niid Ktjrat Housing, by 
(x. W. C. 1). aoJ C. J>. Wliocham. ** Edinburgh 
Rev,** July. 

Successful small Holdings, by the Ihichess uf 
fUmilion and Bmndon. World's Work,’* 
Aug. 

Tite Lkiyd Georgian l.ar>d 'J'uses, ** Edinburgh 
Rev,” July. 

Conserved VOS and rhe Ijtnd, by O. J. M. Kennedy, 
” PoruuKhtly Kev.” Aug. 
l.jind Reform and I bo Chancellor, by Sir GiilHTi 
PsrkfT, ” Nuteteenth Cent,” Aug. 

Armle»: 

Tbo English Military ProbUm, be A. <Se TarU, 
** ^^Juehtions DiplomAtiqiirsi” July i. 

A Plea fer Universal S^vke, by Earl Koberts. 
” UrHIsh Rev.” Aug. 

National Defenro nnd Volorrtnry Service, by Col. 

Waller Horsley, ” Contemp. Rev,” Aug. 

French National Ocfcncu in i^tt, by Lkul.-Col. 

IXlion, ” <jrande Kcv.” July le. 

'J'he hronch and C«*rfT)un Amy Dills. ” Edbw 
burgh Rev,” July. 

Officers in the Kiench Army, by A. Touny. 

•' Nouvelle Rev,” July i. 

The French Ollicer Question, hy Col. plourus, 
•' Revue,” July k. 

French Oftiwrs and Profesenrs, by F. Dafce. 

” Rev. do Paris,” July i. 

Prance’s Dbck Anrny in Europe, by l>r. M. A. 
Legrand, ” I-a Revue,” July 15. 

AvUIIod: 

The Spi<'9s and the Zt^ppeliti, by Jean Bouchoi. 

” CorroNpondent,” July 10. 

HdDcatloD: 

Education and the Future' uf England, by J. E. G. 
de Montimmency, ” £<linburgh Rev,” July. 
Electoral: 

Referendum or Republic, by Pin'se I .eft us, 

” IVilish Rev.** Aug. 

” Ono KLm Oxh‘ Vole.” bv W. S. Lilly, ” Nine- 
teenth Cent,” Aug. 

Eugeiicf: 

Eugenics and Public Health, by $, Gotto, 

'* Eugenics Rev.” July. 

Eugenics and Militarism, by Vemon Kellogg. 

” Atlantic Monthly,” July. 

Feeble.MlBded: 

Tlie Mental Defkaeney 3)11. by R. Langdon 
Down, ” Eugenics Rev,** July. 

The Mental Dehcienry Bill and Its Crilice. by 
Sir Bryan Donkin, ” Bedrock,” July. 

PlBaoc«; 

Gold and Prices, by Albert S. Bolles. ” North 
.Amofienn Rev.** July. 

The Deflection of Our Export Trade in Time of 
War, by Major .Stewart Murray, ” Nine, 
teenth Cent,** Aug- 
Ronslng PrahUntt 

Rural UoM'iing and State OrantJ, by Constance 
Cochriuv*^ ” roiilcmj>, Rev,*' Aug. ’ 


Rural Housing, by W. C. D. and C. D. Whet- 
ham, ” Edinburgh Rev,*’ July. 

Insarance, NatlODtl: 

Natkvul Insurance and National CJiaracter, 
” Edinburgh Rev.” July. 

Labenr Problems: 

The Influence of Track Unions on Wages, ” Edin. 
burgh Rev,** July. 

, Railway Strikes, by J. Stocknur, ” Bibliothique 
Univcrsclle,*’ July. 

Girl Workers, by Isabel Hasnetl, ” English¬ 
woman,'* Atig. 

Ilodgo oil Strike, by ” Homo Countiee,” 
” World’s Work,** Aug. 

Juvenile Labour Hxchunges and Apprenticeship 
Bureaux in Germany, ” C<mtcmp. Rev,** Aug. 
The Del^^an Strike, by F. McCuikigh. IXihUn 
Rev.” July. 

The Hope of the American Wage.eArncr, ” North 
Amer. Rev,” July. 

Law: 

The Jury System, by Ellis W. Daviea, " Con temp. 
Rev,” Aug. 

Mtrcaai Affair: 

The Little Brothers of the Rich, by L. J. Maxac, 
” National Rev,” Aug. 

Marriage, Divorce, and Immorality: 
hy Edward J, Mcnge. ” Westnunater Rev,** .^ug. 

Navies: 

The French Naval Mancruvrea, ” Rev, de Paris,*’ 
July I. 

Oue Too D^unestic Navy, by Vame Light, ” Forl- 
nighHy Rev,” Aug. 

Parllameolary: 

Mr. Ikilf<»ur nnd the House of Cucnmcuis. by 
Stephen <*urgun. ” Nineteenth Cent,” Aug. 
S.'iint Schistian of I.imehouae. by I... S. Amerv, 

” Natl nal Rev.” Aug. 

Popalatioo Qoestlens; 

The Effect of Economir Comlilions on the lllrlh- 
rote, by W. C. Marshall, ” Eugenics Rev,” 
July. 

French Commission on Depc'pulalton, by the Hon, 
II. Onslow, ” Eugenics Rev,** July. 

Social Parity: 

ITie Protection of W’omcn and Girls, by ” S, E.,” 

” Ei^lishwoman,” Aug. 

Josephine Butler and (he English Crusade, by 
Anna G. Spencer, Forum,” July. 

Social Reform: 

I'he Present Crisis in Social Reform, hy Miss 
Morion T. Cray, ” Economic Rev,*' July. 

Women: 

Woman's Suffrage and tho next General Elec, 
lion, by Mn. Catherine B. Marshall, '* English* 
amman,” Aug. 

Modent Pefnlnlmn and Sex-Anragonlam, by Ec>lWl 
Colquhoun, ” Quarterly Rev,” July. 

Girl Workers, hy Tsom Rnsnett, ” English¬ 
woman,** July. 






Interiuitioniii Congress at Paris: 
Croiuci-SWnabi*n> Jvaone. on« *' Gramie Kvv.‘* 
July 10. 

MiMiK*, J;UH\ mi, " lai Kww," July i. 

aux hVii»n¥.‘tf! by A, Ikmiwfoy, “ Kfvue/' 
July I. 

J lie VVnniurs Muvcnnil in tk'rmaity. I«y j. I*. 
Mills, ** Engli^htvomaii." Au(«. 

COl.OMAL AND FORTiItiN. 

CeloaieS; The tBplre: 

tiriu&li ('oUmial INilk), by Max Schi|)|n*l. 

*' .SneialisliwiH^ M<irui(UK*n(*." July lo. 
ibe JKituiiuon llouMu: A (xrvot . by 

IxirU Orey. '* h*nri nightly Kav/* Aug. 

Thr IVubWm Au lin)H'rbl Kxevuii>H‘, by 
Sklw) Ufcw. " Niurti'enth VvAi," Aug. 
laird MilruY i>n Impcruil and National Inin. 
deiH'mlrnc#*, by I'abinn Wurr, *' Ninrlivntb 
t Vnl/’ Aug. 

t'oriign uad laUroatlODSi Alfsire: 

TIh; KigblK of N;i1kK»s orul lltc JVipV AIIuiimv. 

by |>. StviVh'U, " NouvvKe Kev," July i. 
EaskTU IVubh'itis and Mritikh IiiUt(>»Iv 
'• (JuarUTly kvv,*’ July, 

Africa: 

11 ol ha re ts u.> \ I v<riA< )g, by * * T: i blv Mtm i ii a in, 
NallofwiI Aug. 

Klmdi'Aa, by K. V. " Conteinp. Kvv.‘* 

.August. 

Kraiicv saui Italy in N<»rtb .Africa niul thr Quev 
tiun of Jsbm. by Max Rolofl. " Nord uinl 
Sud," July. 

Spain 4 ukI Motahvo, by J. Caussr, *' ^urstii>n«> 
Dipb^nuulqur?!.’* July Jb. 

TJks l*‘tx*ncb <AMig<». by M, l.;ilMJi'rc. “ Rev. dr 
Pans.'' July i. 

T\n' NVutralisnlimi of Africn, “ Deulst hc Rev,'" 
July. 

Australia: 

Tropical Australia, by III she ip Krcmlslum. SUk** 
lecnlh Coni/' Aug. 

Balkan Status, etc. (sex* 'riirkoy): 

A W.1'' for tho Kuilvrays. I>y I*'. IV'laisi. ** tirandr 
Rev,'* July lo. 

Tint N«w Ibilkan Crisis. *' (*orres|HimlHnl/* 
July 25. 

IIh* RocruiU's^'rflfe of ihe Crisis, by Ckimmandrr 
ilc Thnniassiin. ** ^ucslUais Dipbimaliifueft." 

July I. 

7 he Second Balkan War. by Convnamkr 
dc Thoniasson. " Questkms Diplomatique^.** 
July 16. 

PangmnanisiTx versus PanskivaNni, by IV. AngiAo 
S. R-Tppoport, “ Nineteenth Oot/* .Aug. 

'ITic Balkan Fiasco, by J. W. OAmnr. ’* Nior- 
ieenth Cent,** .Aug. 

'I lie Catholic nnd bVneh Pol nr of View of th«* 
Consequences of the War, ‘'Correspondent.** 
July 10. 

Montenegro and the K.^slem Qucsiion. ** Chun*li 
Quarterly Rev,** July. 

Relgluid; 

TTw Bolgi.in Colonial tlnk>n, by II. Froklcvauii. 
** Questions Dlplomaliques/* July rd. 


Cbist: 

Tlio Chinese Rejiublic ami A uan Sliili-kVii, by 
S(<*j»lH:n Ilaidiiig, *' Dublin Kev/* July. 

Dee 01 ark: 

The ('iNkHtitulkMi.il Siruggli* uihI SiH'bil DeiiuK 
eraiT, by If. IVi iM'i-<)ls<'0, '* Siwitilistlacla* 
Moiuiisht'fte," July 10. 

Denmark as an Agikultiiml t ouiury, by A. 

** Nivd uiid .Sud," July. 

braflu: 

Patriotism .uid Party in Fraiuvi by Cbarb'K 
Daubsirn, “ Ktrinigliily Rev,** Aug- 

riiv pintiiuial Ann aments of Fra her* and tier- 
many, by K. ii. laf’vy. *' Rev. iltss Deu.x 
MiMktb's/' July 15. 

Uernany: 

TIm' Kais(s*> jubiks*, by Dr. Hans DelhiCnk, 

•* PreiiksrM be J.'ihrbiiehef.” July. 

lierinan lAriigii Poliiy, " l)<iil'>rlx' Rev.” July. 

An AnglcMiiTiiuin UmbTslamling, by .^<b1liraf 
f(]nl<^el, " Deutsi Ih’ Ki*v." July. 

liermanv : FrbiHl <>r Kiwiiis > bj W. 1 .. (Irorge, 
*' Nord und Mifl," Julv. 

The Pinaiiekil AroiaiiieiUs of Kiaiuc and <ler- 
mam. Us R. (». I.ei>, “ Rev. <b's Deux 
MoiMk-s," July i<*. 

rin' .Atiiluib' oi Sxbil Den)<H raey Im ibe New 
.Mililary and Naval Piojwfsah. by 1 .. Qiievn^, 
** Siwiali^tiM’he Monauliefie," July 10. 

ladia: 

KonutH’ Relief in India, by I). A. Barker, 
*' Rcmmhuh Rev,** Julv. 

Tile t'ivil Servile of Imlia, by .Sir Will in 111 
Wariui, •• Kiuehsnlb f’eiil." .Aug. 

Wliy U there Disloyalty ju liHlia.-* by lbi»(Tiey 
Cosiksim, *• Niiwi<s*nib <‘ent/* .Aug. 

Jipan: 

Japan's Ibmie P*iliiv. bv M. S.tuvf*, ''Quexlk>n«t 
i)i|ibHnaik|ues/* July 1. 

Jaiviocsi’-.Ainerb'.ui Kelalions. bv Edwin Maxev, 
•• Forum," July. 

The Trulli alKnit IIm' I'ruted Slates and Japun, by 
II, U'jmlierL/, *• Nord uad Sud,** July. 

*i he Rise* of <'ousliluliooaltsin 111 ja^k'in, bv E. 
Briiee Milforvl, ** Nalanial Rev,*' -Aug. 

Opiam Qiiexlioo In Ihr Hast: 

bv .A. Daus^iuge, '* QihsIiihih Di|»loiiia(k|ues.** 
julv 16. 

rorlagal as a Republic; 

by A. Marieira, ** Nord uml SimI,*’ July. 

Spall: 

I'he Six'inMi C'on.serv.iim’s and .Si'ftor Maura, b^v 
S. AMliui, Cr^m^nde,*' July. 

Tirkcy (sxs* :<|s<i Ikilkan Stales); 

Turkey, niio-i<jti, bv Djplouvuisl, “ Deulsehc 
Res-;*’ Jufv- 

*rb<' Turkish C'atasifojilu* and Islam, by H. 
V.nnlW'i-y. “ Driits. U< v.'* Julv. 

riie .Assassinations at ('onMantimifile. by Gen. 
Cliorif P;u.ha. “ l.-i Krwue," July 15. 

Turkey in Asia .*)ik| Us Fulure, by I .os*at Fr.liter, 
•• National Rev." Aug. 

United Slain: 

Tin* C'oining .Aim'fican *r;u*iff, by Udve;tr<l Stan- 
w«id. ** Edinburgh Rev." Julv. 

Experiments in rim'ernmenl, Hv Eli him Root, 
•^Norlh .ViiHT. Rev," Jigy, 


r. 



DIARY FOR JULY 


KVENTM OP THE MONTH 

|iiSy I. It;ngu(,'rin<’nt lx*twvcn Cn^k anU 
Bulgarian tTC«*]w, 

7 . }^ni)] sitting of the Mari uni Com- 

mittc'c. 

'lust motion liTiniKlit ngamst thv 
l.aw S<n'ivly liy Miss Jk-I»h, 
who I’laiiiUHl lirr riK^I to art as 
a solicitor. <liH]iiissi’iL 

Agreement fM the Mhh^imh oI 
Northiimjaoii in jiav Miks 

Jkiisy Markknni «Jam* 

ages lur lM%>ach ul |ininMM* of 
mjirringe. 

New Kchniie ol admniistrativc 
reform lur Aslitlu* Turkey M>rit 
to tlie iVAvefH ky 1 urkey. 

Two (Jepiilolion't on 'J'own l’lan< 
niiiK ujul Main Ifoads receimJ 
by Ml. Asqiiilh. 

Senii'Jiei'h f>1 llinr years' iNiial 
H4*rvitii0e on two Suflra* 

gists (onvNtiHl ol liring IlnM 
l^irk (•mini Stuiid. 

S<i 1 lement of Ihe StourlirklRC 
/ire-hrkk iMuk<rH* strike l>y 
Sir ileoige Ankwith. 

4. 0]H>mng of new* Jk*dlonl College 
in HegiIll's lark hy niMn*i» 
Mai’). 

pep*! Ul lion from the lamdon 
Chamher ol (omnieriT lo Mr. 
M SiiTiiiK I eoiieerning llH.* (ek*- 
phone H’rvke. 

^3,QUO (hiiiuiKi’s for liU’l awarilol 
to Sir Vn urs in vonnetTion 
with Ihe Publin Ciawii<Jewels 
RiV’'b'tv. 

Tiicxl uniterstunOmi; ornong tiu* 
tireut Jbweis to relrain from 
all mUTlerciue m the ikilkanH 
annoiiiuisl in l*aris. 

lii'signatiori of to’iteral >or llirr 
mgen. I'russian War MiniMer, 
and his a]ijx>inljnent ns Insin**- 
tor of the iWim Armv Corps, 

Mohilouition ol the Konmanian 
Aniiy. 

f‘'xU'nKit>ii of the )<an<l strike ti> 
the wjiole ol th« Keel; tniifis 
nilieil out : many killed nnd 
injured. 

lt(>yal f<*view «>f tin* l-rmtlim 
I'crrjtoDals in Hyde J^trk. 

Jtally of 30.000 Boy SeouU at 
Pwry Hall Park, Birmingham. 

Austrian mediation accepted liy 
llulganii and Koumanui. 

Martial T.aw ]>nx: 1 aimi'<J in Johan- 
neslnirg. 

Aiquittal iif Lord and Lady 
Sarkv’iJIe, licncficiaricH umU^ 
the Will of the laU Sir John 
Murrov Siott. who were 
cliargcil w’itU (rand nnd undue 
Inllueneu by Mr. J>. Malcolm 
Scott, 

AjiU’ndinent to tJie 'J'hrcH' Veara' 
.^rmy Jfill ir (Ht*utir of ocjual 
service fur aU adopted hy the 
I'rcnfih Chamber. 


Maj4»r-<«mml k'alkenliayn ap* 
IMnnted IVunian War Minisler. 
Inva&km of Servia by Bulgaria 
Ugun, 

ft. ] k*mon$tration at the ^hiw^'s 
lUJl against the ** Cat and 
Mou-<*" Acl. 

Kesignation nf I>r. ticrickc van 
ilctwijnen. l>uteh Minister In 
Lxindon, anuouiuetl 
I’erdinaml. Cruwn )*rinceof Itou- 
mania. af^KMtited Commander* 
in-Clkit'l of the army. 
lh»stilito« resumed between the 
S|uimHh troopa and nabyes 
nra 'lotnan. 

Kchgious war against the SiiHan 
of Oman Itegun by Sheikh 
AImIuIIa ol Oinan. 

u CluKing of (he Intematmniil 
OjMiim Conference at the 
Hague. 

IViwhiinalion ol w ar hy S4*rvia, 
JHriwon oj (lie I’rvnch Commia* 
Mon lo nuikv 1'ca (he future 
cupitnl of Monuco announced. 
(ji’IuthI return lo work at the 
Kami niinrs. 

Opening <d Hh* I'l'deral I'arlia* 
irient at Melliournv hy Lord 
I Annum, 

10. Wolminster and St. <>ntrge*ii 

liospitals to lie nmidgamated. 
Heaihjuarlcrs ol the W.S.I'.U. at 
Mam first rr mkleil liy t he puUcc. 
War on Hutgana declared by 
Kuumunlu. 

Hidgariun appeal to Uiiwda for 
inlcrventjon. 

11. Ueview ul tin; Mcfcwitile Marine 

asM’inbUd m tin* Mersey and 
o|m*ning ol tJic new (iUdstone 
ikgk by King (k’orge. 

N'ofv in Li\u>ir ol a return 1 j work 
joxmhI l*y (ho Jkrmingl. iiii uml 
I flack C<»untrv strikers hy 
4 M 44 to i.rp». 

tViuiniKin ol Silistria l»y Kou- 
maman lomw. 

Aimoiim enuiil by Kulgaria tkil 
no arnicii resi*dnmT wnuUl lie 
uHcrvd to the Kuunianian 
invasion. 

i:. Accident to a Or»t Ivosterii 
express (rain near CokLucter: 
t killed. 

Anti'Welsh Churcli llill dc’inon- 
stration at lltitklcrsltcld. 

Jk»ynr cTlcIiraUoiis In Idster. 

Giit ol /a.uuu.ouu by Mr, Andrew 
(articgic (o found the United 
Kingdom Puod f<tf jwlilic 
hliranca, Ac. 

13. ]>emoRKl radon in lavnur ol Frac* 

dom ol Ihess. speech, and 
asarmhly al Gladstone Ihtfk. 
Crick krwooO. 

14. Ke'arrcst of Mim Annie Kenney 

under Cat and M<iu9e Act. 
Olalirallon in Fraaca of the 
National F^teof July 14th. 


Ke-occupaticm of Rodosto by 
Turki^ troopa. 

13. Betrothal of Prince Artliur of 
Connaught and the Duchew of 
Fife announced. 

ifl.ooo men in the Hamburg 
ahijijiing yards reported on 
strike. 

Occupation of Drama by the 
Greek Army. 

Senteru’c of nix years' impiisiun- 
inent pnantsl on Haron Inchiko 
and others convicted of plotting 
against the Ul« of Count 
'J'erauchi. <oc*(^veraor'(icncrAl 
of Kori’o. 

Commission ajiiMiinted by tlie 
South Alrican (kivcmment to 
inquires into the Kand strike. 
lO. Dr. RuU’rt Uridges appointed 
iH>ct I.diuriaktv. 

l^otaiKil aduptisi by the French 
Cnamixfr to incorporate af>eci- 
ally Holix’ttsl txinHcriptS at so 
i listen < I of 21 1 >y 37U tn 1913 
lurkish troops rcaclKsI Lulv 
liurKiu after crossing the Knur* 
Miilia Uiic*. 

Krvolutiuusry outlitvak in 

Southern Chimi rejxjrtt'd. 

17. S(iike ol lUick worken at KnII 

beipin. 

l>ccision ol tliu Fn*neh Budget 
f'otnmittee in fiivuiir ol n 
surtax ol 20 per cent, on 
lau'.tifloru uver thirty an* 
noonecd. 

18. Scottiah deputation on Wimian 

Sudrage refused a hearing by 
Mr. Asi|uith. 

Dis|Hitch ol 0 gunliuats to Leith 
owing to serious disonler result* 
ing from (he dock strike, 
(hiening ol (he Luropean Baplist 
Ciingms at Stoikhobn. 

New Cabinet formed in Bulgaria 
by M. KadoslavofT. 

i4». Koyul garden party to Ixmdon 
trailu’fsat Kuckjnghani l^lacc. 
Strike of tramwayinen in Kdin* 
burgh In^un. 

*J*hrcc Years’ Military Service Dill 
parsed by Fn-nch (liamlier, 
tr>. Bomb coiiKpiracy in I.iblion dis* 
fOVCTwJ 

21. Ko-aircst ol Mrs. i'ankhurst. 

Hull dock strike settled. 

Shipping strike begun at Stettin. 
0 ]icniog ol Lotcmational Miners' 

Congress at KarlslKid. 

Fokicn. Cliina, declared its inde- 
pegdence. 

Amalgamation of the Legislative* 
Council and the General Assem¬ 
bly in Kgyjit announced, 

22. Ke-inauguration of King Henry 

VU.'a Chapel in Westminster as 
tbe Chape! of the Order ol the 
Bath. 

Opiming of British Medical Amo* 
datton Conference at Brighton. 
BritUb Naval manoeuvren begun. 





Muon Skerlec£ appointed Royal 
CoiDiniwionpr in Croatia. 

A()rtani>plc rr-taken by Turkey. 

Conference between Cicnoral 
Rotha and the Trades Federa> 
tiun li^iiltTS at l^toria openci). 

] >eKpati:h of an American Itattlc- 
8lu]>to Taxpan. Mexiui. 

2^. Opening of Intrmalional Con- 
grew on Infant Mortality at 
Hnjsscki. 

Martial proc1aiine<l in rVkui. 

24. l**oua<iatiirii-stoiUj of tlie Au»- 

tralian Common weal lU liuiUling 
in the Strand laid by King 
George, 

Anti'f'at and Mouse Act <len>on’ 
}<tratlon at Caxtou Hall. 

25. IbuUrt lor 19 I t paMieil by the 

French ('harnl>er. 

'i'rucv with Bulgaria refusf**! by 
< »rceco and Servia until the 
laacc preliRiMiurir'K wcrCMjgned. 

Km alia authoriwnl liy the l^wpr> 
to occupy Armenia ti» bring 
fwuwuTC on Turkey. 

Arrival fif intt^mationa! warshifxi 
At Shanghai to proti'ct the 
resIdenU. 

2C. lYi'Scntation of Jkilar nir<Ialii to 
the Miirvivors of tJie Scott Ex- 
jHAlition by King George. 

Opening of the new King's Col* 
;lege HuK)»itnl at Denmark lliU 
by the King and ^ocn. 

Demonstration in Hyde fork of 
the National Union for Women 
Sufiregc m connection with the 
suffrage pilgnmage Iroto the 
North to London 

Siisjicnaioa of tlic Autonomy of 
Bohemia and apiKimtmcnt of 
a CommiMuou of Adroioistra- 
^tion by the Emperor Francis 
Joseph. 

FcRignation of the l\.*ruvian 
Ministry, 

ty. Woman Suffrage demonstration 
in Trafalgar Square, and re* 
arrcfit of Sylvia I'ank* 

hurst. 

28. itc-arrest of Miss Annie Kenney 

at the LonduA Pavilion. 

29. I'raAco-Gorman Air Conventioa 

published. 

Cc^mission app<»ntcd to rule 
Albania pending the appoint¬ 
ment of a l^nce. 

30. Report on the Aerial equipment 

of the Army, issued by Mr. 
Joynaon-Hicks. 

Failure of the appeal by Mr, 
1,asubury against the sentence 
passed npon him lor inciting 
speeches. 

Sentence oi nine months' im* 
prisonffient with hard labour 
pasbcd on Mrs. Kicby. a RUiTra- 
gist charged wiu placing a 
boml) in the Liverpool hx- 
change. 

Opening of the Peace Conference 
at Bucharest, under the presi¬ 
dency of M. Majorescu; and 
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five days' armistice with Bul¬ 
garia agreed to by the Balkan 
Alli(*a 

Hsuing Haling appointed Chinese 
>Vemier. 

SeccMion of Naahing from the 
Ki'volutionaf^* l*arty. 

31, 'Irial of ofliciaU connected with 
titc i^uMuin War Ministry, 
charged with selling si'crct 
iufonnation ti> Mrsbis Krupp. 
begun in liurlin. 

Resolution a^insi declaring a 
general strike on tla* U.md 
cMTiisl by 65 to |K at .t 
meeting the Simlh A fra an 
'I'radi'H ]'ederatH*n. 


srucHSS 

July I, Mr. Lloyd flcorge. Sir K. 
Isaacs, anil .Mr. W. t'liurchill, 
at tik* National Lilicral Club, 
on tlk' Marconi ltM|uir)*. 

3. I4)rd LoiiiHlowne. at the Hole! 
Cecil, on Cniunisl I.and IHdicy. 

3. Mr. Lloyd George, at Sydenham, 
on I.urd Uiivulownc's Uind 
l\jlky. 

Mr. Bimll. at Norww h. on George 
liormw. 

ii. Lord Sydenham, at tlic Hutcl 
Cecil, on Indian i^igress. 

Mr. L. S. Amrfy, at rin<«bur>, on 
tJic MAfeoui Alfair. 

JO. Mr. Walter Kiindman. at the 
Snvoy Hotel, on Farming. 

11, Mr, Lloyd George, at the Maasicui 
Huunc, on the EurojMwn Silua* 
tion. 

Mr, John KcMlmond. at nymoulh, 
on Home Uub:. 

Dr. Doneif. in the bolimAje, on 

RiilgariaV I>Qsire lor IN*at'e, 

It. bii li. Carson, at Croigavim. 
ItcUasL on Home Uulu. 

i<». Colonel Seely, at tlic ('ritifioii 
Kestauranl. on an Imperial 
Army. 

ViHcuunt Hardings, at Wimble- 
dun. on ltn|>crialism. 

j;. Dr. W. H. I'Ogc. at (he Jlufel 
Cecil, un Angkj-Saxons 

Sir F. Ca]*snn, at Holy wood, on 
Home link. 

r8. fxjrd Jt. Cecil, at Hilchin. imi the 
Marconi Ailair. 

Sir K. Carson, at Ballymena, on 
Home Ruk. 

19. Ur. Urn, at BrisUngton, on 
Agricultuml Wages fkiards. 

Sir Canton, at Gkawherry. on 
Home Rale. 

M. liartbou. in the French 
Chamher, on the Military Ser¬ 
vice isill. 

ic, Mr. Aai|aitli. at Ittnmngham, oa 
Turkey and the Treaty of 
London, and Britiali Cominm«. 

Sir E. Coiinn. at Whitealibcy, on 
Ulster Uiuonixta. 

22. Sir E. Carwo. at Lisburn, on 
Ulster. 

2$. Viscount MJdleton. at Buabridge 
Park, on Home Kulei 
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24. Mr. Asiiuith, at Morloy, oa 
Patnotisnt. 

D>r<l K. Cecil, ut Hereford, on 
Unionixt IVospctts. 

Sir IL Canton, at Ilougor. Ireland, 
im Home Rule. 

iX I.fird Rovelicry. at Guildford, on 

Sir IC. Car^m. at 1 tallynahinch, 
on till* Ulster fJnoRtion. 

31. Mr. lAiyd George, at Carnarvon. 
<m tlic llouia* of lairds. 

Sir K. Coraon. at f,oniloii<lrity, 
on IIk* Ueliof of Deny. 


HOUSE OP IA>PDS 

Jnlv I Serond r^ntiUng oi Xlvrrliaiit 
Shiiqxng (Orhluatesj Udl. 

1. Sitind nvidinf! of Ailiimtion 
Orders Hill, 

4 Hoyol AHM-nt lu ConxihUaiuil 
hunil (So 2 \ ISill. 

7. Metro|H>litMn Wafer Houicl Jlill 
and Coiu|MnieH Ajuuidnient 
Hill iKiKiwd. 

8 Pablic RiuIiIn oi W.iy Bill [lOHSiOd 
tl I ron g Ii Com 01 i I ti t; a ml A nci cut 
Moiin/aent- Hill pnH.scc]. 
u. Disriisshin oil ihe Huada Ik'ord. 
Jo rolling Hours Hill ^Missed through 
CoiMiiiKtiv*. uml Moneylenders 
JhJI 

I ^ 1 kl «H V oa fK’i’i *nd reading o 11 ion ic 

Rule Hill: 0 |i(>ORiliou nnicnd- 
inenl imived by l4>rd lainv 
downe. 

13. Lonl l.aiiRJuwi).<’H ameiidrnout 
camel I by 302 to (>4, 
til. .Miiliation <irdf*rs Hdl passed 
Uirough Coiiimitlee. 

FxleUHioii of Polling Hunrs Hill 
and *1 he Meiclmiit SUi|i]>tng 
fCt-rfilicatex) Hill louMctl. 

17. Stimul reading of Tvm|tvrance 

(Stulland) Hill. 

21. Del mb* on tlic Mkond reading of 

the Welsh Church Ihll; Amiuxl* 
muni to dixhnc iti jiroceed with 
the bill imtil it hud burn suh- 
mitted to the judgment of the 
country rnovtvl by the Marquis 
of Salisbury. 

22. WeKh Church Hill re]cited by 

242 to 48. 

23. DmeuMon on Slavery in San 

Thom6 and Principe. 

24. Plural Votmg Bill rejected by 

166 to 42, 

2d. Debate <in British Policy in Persia 
and Tibet. 

29. Report Stage of Afhbation Orders 

IhU. 

Temperance (Scotland) Bill passed 
through Committee. 

30. Di!iCu&>ion on Britub Indians in 

South Africa. 

AOiliatiOB Orders Bill passed. 

31. Second reading of the Sudan 

Loan BUI. 

Temperance (Scotland) Bill 

poMcd. 

Statement on the India Office by 
Lord Crewe. 
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BOUSE OF COMMONS 

July I. WeUh Church Bill ord«red to 
bo reported to the House 
without Anioodmeat by 309 to 

304. 

Coiusitttoo staec o( P 1 ur»l Votine 
Hill. 

Third reading of Cufisolidated 
Fund (No. 3) Bill. 
t. Plural Voting Bill contioued. 

3. Vote for Inland Bevenuv Dt^oait* 

ment uid discusMOU on iJk&d 
Valuation. 

4. I'liiral Voting Bill cviiUnued; 

propoeal to esmniJt the City o( 
Ixindon defeated f>y d^O to 14O. 
Terms of new Marconi Coatract 
ajvtouncod by Mr. > 1 . Samuel. 

7. Third reading of Home Kule Bill 

carried by .tsi to J43. 
Queetinns on the Itio^ng in the 
Hand. 

8. Tliinl reading of Welsh Dis- 

extRblisbmvnt Bill earned by 
34? to 344, 

9. I’lural Voting Bill |iaiwed tlirough 

Committee. 

Tbiid reading of Temperance 
(Scotland) Bill. 

Steiemvnt ^ Mr. Ilarcourt con¬ 
cerning the Haiul lUnttirbance. 
ro. itepyrt stage of I'iurul Voting 
Bill; nraendrncftt to allow tlu: 
City of London clcctore to 
exercise their City vote and «>ne 
other rejected liy 280 to 156. 

11. Kepurt Htngc of PI iiral Votia g l^U 
c<>ncUid^. 

14. lliird reading of llural Voting 
Bill carried by 393 to 3 X 3 . 
ij. Second reading nl Insurance Act 
Amendment Bill 

16. Board of Trade Vote and diecus* 

sion on 1 inpcriul Wi rclcm Cliain. 

17. Navv Estimates and idatement 

t»y Mr. Winston ChurchjU on 
Ull Fuel. 


21. 


33. 


n 
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18. Finascia] reeoJstlaaa lor loaur- 
ance Act Amendment Bill and 
other Bills. 

Debate oa Land Purchaae in 
Ireland. 

Statement on the Edneatiooa) 
I^Ucy of tha Govefument by 
Ur. Pease. 

Home Office Vote. 

Vote lor Board of Agriculture. 
Treanry Vote; Diacoeiion on 
the Eood Board, 

38. Stage of Uental DeSciency 

Important changes in the Mar- 
cooi contract announoert by 
Mr. H. SuDoel. 

Second reading of the Revenue 
Bill 

Conoiderotioo of Meotal Defi¬ 
ciency Bill aasmdmeata. 

Vote for the War Office end Army 
Estimatca; Statement on Army 
Aeroplaace by Colonel Se^. 
Vote mr the Colonial Office: 
Statemat on the prog reoi of 
the Crown Coloniee by Mr. 
Karcouft. 


99 - 


3 ® 


31 . 


•Y-BLECTIONS 

July 15. St. George's. Hanover 5 <|iiare ; 
Sir Alvxand^ lIcAdereon (U.) 
returned anopptwed in place of 
the late Mr. Alfred Lyttollon 
(U.). 


OBITUABY 

July 4. Viecouot ChaHemont, 8 y. 
Majur Meiklejidin, V.C..43. 

,, M-P., 


36. 


0. 


AlBcd L>‘ttc]ton, K.C. 

Sir Henry Water field. 76. 

J. R. Clayton. glam*paintcr. 8C. 
Uev, Dr. J. P. Gardiner, 64. 
Dncheaa of Northumberland. 64. 


7. 

9 - 

10. 


It. 


11. 

15 - 

16, 

18. 

> 9 * 


30, 

21 . 


33. 


* 5 * 

36, 

U: 

* 9 - 


J. C Williamaon. actor-nionager. 
67. 

J, S. Fry, 87. 

Archdeacon Kaye. >jo. 

A. Boudcault. actor, 44. 

Burton £. Baker, inventor of 
X*ray tube. 

Redmond Barry. ez-Lord Chan- 
ccUur of Ireland. 47. 

Gaston La Touche, artist. 
Vice-Admiral Hughes-Hallctt. 69, 
ITolessor F. Gotch, Co. 

Lord Arthur Cedi. Ot. 

Dr. J, W. McCrindlc. 88, 

Mmc. Meho Megnier. ectreas. 
Canon T. A. Blyth. 69. 
(ommisdoncr Railton. Salva¬ 
tionist. 64. 

Uvv. Dr. R. M. Thornton. ^2. 
Paul Dreyfus-Bing, journahst. 
Major-General A. K. Rideout, 
C.B.. 78. 

Sir Ra^ Knox. 77. 

A. N. Brady. fiAaoder. 70 
A. Cr^liauval. journalist. 

H. Lcpelletkr. journalist. 67. 
Lieutenant General Sir W. Del- 
lairs. 85. 

Lady Laver. 

Princeee Achilie Murat 84* 

Sir H. iTondergast. V.C.. 79. 
j. W. Sauer (South Africa), 63. 

T. H. Guntn. handwrttiDg export. 

66 . 



i. 


. O'Cattaghan. 

E. Mavrogordato. South Afri¬ 
can Police, 33. 

Sir Jamee I^mont. 85. 

Sir Richard Cooper, 66. 

Dr. Fninds Len^. R3. 

Jamea Haelam, M.P., 71. 
mfesBor J. Milne, [scismolo- 
giet, 63. 


TWO VIEW’S ON HOME RULE. 



In Belfeet Lough, 

Sir BnwARi) Carson : "Come out and fees the etorsi 
with us I" 

0 

Mt. DOKAR bAw: "Don't you think I mlfht. p^ape, be 
more iinefuNf t stayed ashore end chsered you/' 



(Poll JMOearBr. 

If and WbM. 

MASTVa BiRtUt,: "Ob daerl Ob dear I He's gORt 
down agsia.’' 

11 ear SR Aeooirs: "Well, we mart just hope he'll riM tbs 
third time." 









*'irbv Vbf «v(U be bone on Ctrtb «• #cU m In txinen." 



H ^Bjj To be ever in the van, 

^ing ahead, accepllne 
the responsibilities and 
discharging ihe duties of 
IcadeDihjp of our race in 
its upward sfhvinits after 
the Ideal. Hear new 
words of command In 
^H| every cry of the sorrow* 

in?, and goaded and 
spurred on to fresh ex* 
^H| ertion by every spectacle 
of sin and misery. Bvery 
^H| man and woman who 

falls short of rlie perfect 
manhood of Christ Jesus 
cries out for Mp to realise that manhood which is his 
birthright In OiHst, with earnestness and emphasis 
proportioned to his remoteness from the ideal. 
Lowell's " A Parable/' last verse. Men make Clirist's 
images into paupers and prostitutes. To redeem the 
wwd every agency for good is needed and new 
agencies still. I he great need, intelligent sympathy 
and imagination, true catholicity, chanty, all else 
included to be encouraged, their baser parts dis* 
couraj^, more by favour to the good than direct 
censure. To work on, to yearn on, in faith. Christ 
the best remedy for pessimism and despair. He saw 
all the cliances, and, seeing, chose as the l>€St part the life 
of shame, sorrow and death. The gain was wortli the 
candle. The prize was wortirthe sacriftce. IF it was 
so for Him, it is not less so for'iis. 


Prmm a Or Mr. m^nir htn atrrp4»irce Ihr i>t 

" The thr Wc*' A# 


























“ UNITY.” 


IX'siprtcJ.by Alfml Drury, A.R.A., for the Kdward VII. Memorial at Aberdeen. 

hy’ths' iunrifty nf " TUt. R€vi€w."> 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

The Progress of the World. 


London, 

AMoDtb August is int'morabk* for 

of tlie arhicvemoiil <A 

Pv«»0. Xlic liutoful brother«fi*ucJ 

{>clwecn thu liulkan allies 
was (.lukd hy llio 'J'rcaty of Ihikaresl. The 
(ir<^*U l\»W(*rs oniurgi*!! front (he scTond 
lialkaii orckal in Iriuniphant amjrd. The 
liurcifK'an has bex^n maintaiiu'd 

intUi'l and positively strengtliened hy (he 
double strain, i^ven (he advance of Turkish 
tr(K>ps into Tlirace, dcHant of Irotitics, a|v 
[K^ars likely to rcci'de before the frowning 
fao^ of the obdurate moneylender, .and with¬ 
out a fresh outburst of bloodshc^d. In glad 
renelion fruin the agonist'd contemplntion of 
war, arlual or probable, the mind of»ihe 
iiulions has turned to the positive pleas and 
fjlaiis of peace. Tlie Hague iKHame the 
centre of the world's horizon. The gather¬ 
ing of some thousand delegates from all 
parrs in tlio Peace Congress in the Dutch 
capital drew attention to ih(? distant and more 
Utopian ideals of PaeiJists. But the chief 
evcnl of Llic month was (lie ollkiat opt^nlng 
of Il»n I’ahlrc of Peace, as desi nbcd in other 
pages of this Ricvrisw. 

Under these circumsUiOces 
fhe prospect of the third 

Block the Woy ? Hague Conference has in- 

cvitobly claimc^d the atten¬ 
tion of the nations, it is humiliating to hnd 
how backward Groat Britain is In preparing 
for the next meeting of the Parliament of 
Man. By moat of the other Powers her 
failure to ratify the Declaration of London is, 
as we pointed out last month, held to block 


the way to a third Conference. I lie lu ws- 
paper correspondents who have denied this 
fact have but revealed their own ignorance. 
Mr. Barnes, better inhirnied than iliev, pul 
(he fjiiestion in ParliarnetM on .\ugus( ;ih to 
the Pnreign Strroiary: " Whe-ther the 

GovcrnnieiK intend to proerrd with |jie raliJl- 
ealion of (fre 1*n*aty of l.ruulon, and, if s<j, 
when a proixisiij willi (hat objirt In view wi)J 
be submittcHl to the House." The answer 
w.is:- ..**l lio|w* it may l)e possible to pass 
Prize Court legislation which will enable the 
l>crlara(ion of London to be rnlificd next 
session." To this important announcement, 
strrfngc to say, the scantiest publicity was 
given by the Pres,K. U suggested that at 
last the (Jownmont Imd suddenly wakened 
up to a sense of forgotten duties. 

^ I he day befon*, Mr. 

BikUh ^•nuD«it resolum for 

W«kiB£Up. f’eare as he uas far Old 

Ajrc I’en.sions, inquirod 
«hp|hc!r tho RrilLsh Covcrnnieiit would ticii 
sucRfst to llie Dulrli flovomnient llic dt'.sir- 
Jiliility of convolciiiK- the iiKcrnalinnal rom- 
initKfe siipRtwted by Du- last llafrtic 
Conleri-ncc to pn-|>arc tin- proRramme for 
Die third Confm-iu-c. Mr. .Vdand replied 
“ His Majesty’s Covernmeiu will ascer¬ 
tain file views of other (Jovernments upon 
this matter as soon as the troubles in the N'ear 
Itast are le.ss exacting; till that lias been 
done I cannot, of course, make the sugges¬ 
tion to the Hague Government in the terms 
proposed by the hon. member, though I am 
in sympathy with the object of his question." 
As StnHdward Grey informed the world in 



the following week that the troubles in the 
Near East had so far ceased to be exacting 
as to allow (he Ambassadors to go of! on 
holiday^ wc may conclude that the troubles 
[\\ the Near East can no longer chum to pre¬ 
vent the Powers appointing the Inicmational 
Committee for the programme and procedure 
of the next Hague Conference. 

'I'he lirilish Government 

Our Nwioo.1 (Oiifvsscci on July 24 tli lha( 
CoviDittc*. no steps had yet lH^*n 
laken.” 'Hiey are nirv pri*- 
pared t<; press hirvsard (o the ratification of 
the l>eelarati<»n of London. That is good. 
That uill Ik one great obstacle removed. 
Tliey are also “in sympathy " with the idea 
of initialing the Internalional t*onimitU*c. 
That is.alM» good. Hul the prior t|ues(ion 
is, Whin about our Nalional Commitlcv? 
Tlie Iasi Hague Conference, it will be re- 
..memben^d, came to verbal agrtn meni that 
racli of the Powers, four years More the 
date of ilie next Conference, should ap|>oini 
a Nalional Committee to prepare for submis¬ 
sion to the International CommitU*© the 
points which the Power wished to come 
. before the Hague Conference. The British 
.National Committee should thus have been 
•appointed two years ago, We arc told that 
{France, Holland, Norway, Germany, and 
*^aven Italy—a Power actually at war until 
'^recently—“have app»»int<*d their National 
' Committees, But not Great Britain. “ No 
' steps have yet been taken.’* 1 Ite first duly 
•of the British (iovernment, therefore, is to 
appoint and to set al work at once our 
•National Committee. No “troubles in llic 
rNear E.'ist “ can be accepted as an excu.se for 
not doing what otlier Powers more inli- 
inalely coJicerned in these troubles than we 

have already done. 

The appointment of this 
Tli« Doaiaioiift National Committee gives 

‘I'* Govcrnmtfht a 

great opportunity, In pre¬ 
vious Hague Conferences the British Empire, 
: which wvefs one-fourth of the habitable 
t globe,#as represented almost exclusively by 


delegates from the United Kingdom. This 
absurd anomaly must no longer be tolerated. 
In dbr calculations for war the Home Country 
takes the oversea Dominions into her coun¬ 
sels and reckons on them for naval and mili¬ 
tary support. We cannot with any semblance 
of reason ignore the Dominions in our de¬ 
liberations for peace. The British Empire— 
and not (lie United Kingdom alone should 
be represenk*d at the third Hague Confer¬ 
ence : the British delegation ought to include 
men from the four great British Common¬ 
wealths f»eyond (he seas, as well as from 
India and llie Home Country. The demo¬ 
cracies of Greater Britain arc as much 
in (crested in international arrangements as 
are the Brilisli Islcsmcn : their future is, 
perhaps, more at slake than ours; and, how¬ 
ever rvadily tliey arm f(»r Itx'al or Imperial 
defentxs they are much more dcv<Hed u* peace* 
than the classes which still too largely rule 
the foreign policy of tlie Mother Country. 
Their advent in the W<*rld's f’arliament 
would bring a breath of new, free, vigorous 
life, which w ould l>e most welcome and salu¬ 
tary. And once they realise (heir right to 
be there, no Hume Government dare pass 
them by. But the iirst step to this end is 
to appoint our National Committee on Im¬ 
perial lines. Let Mr. Asquith instruct Sir 
Edward Grey lo invite the Government of 
each of the four Dominions to appoint a 
representative. As Britain is so far behind¬ 
hand, their High Commissioners or some 
other equally eminent Colonials now in 
London might be fortlnviih appointed by 
the I.)ominion Governments. An Indian 
member of the Council for India should also 
bo offered a seat. A National Committee so 
constituhsl would be a great stroke for Im¬ 
perial unity. In its counsels a unified all- 
British policy of peace would be formulated 
for furtherance in the Areopagus of man¬ 
kind. And the sequel, in the collective 
impact of the British Empire on the Confer¬ 
ence of all the Powers, would mean a vast 
impetus in the direction desired by all true 
lovers of peace. 



A Gf«*t CMao* 
for o«ir Poroitfo ood 

ColoaioJ OAoM. 


The conveyance of this 
invitation to the Dominions 
throiigli tlie Foreign *and 
Colonial Offices v»ould offer 


these Deparlmenis an equally happy chance. 
For, riglftly or wrongly, there is an impres¬ 
sion about that the people in both Offices 
may he civil but are riin*ly cordial to the 
r.onclon officials of the l>(miinions, who com¬ 
plain that the same respect and courtesy ar^ 
never shown to them as are frwiy given to 
representatives of petty Powers whose terri¬ 
tories would sc^arrely make a spot on the 
map of Australia qr Canada. A leading 


mittee the chosen delegates of the Oversea 
Dominions. By showing as much courtesy 
to South Africa and New Zealand as is now 
Shown to France and Germany, with an 
added touch of family alTi^tion, the two groat 
Deparlmenls might do more for the peace of 
the Empire than they have yet done for the 
peace of the world. 


I^bow OB lh« 
P«BM CoBioinoo 
Bad 

Cob#BPB BOB. 


A seat on tliLs National 
Committee, if it is not 
l<i be national in name 
only, ought to Iw found for 


a fully recognisi'd representative of Organ¬ 
ised Labour. Army and Navy, and doubt- 


TWO DUTCH VJBWS 



A Modero SIccpiDd Bfeatf. 

Tbi birtb of H Princess of Pesce. blessed by Ibe gond OUrks 
Wesltb. Virtue and DoButy. but wbvm U>e «\if fniij Avarice 
will cause to sleep for many long years before abe will sdotll- 
l&te in the world. 



CeaeMc dc 


Tbe Heitue Peeee Petecc. 
WOmti the breelh of battle blows. 
Dowq tbe tanxy structure goes f 


C'olonial has evtm g'one so far as to say: 

rhpsc fine gentlemen of the Foreign and 
Colonial Offices would resent the Idea of nur 
representatives sitting on this National Com¬ 
mittee. They would want to keep the busi¬ 
ness all in their own hands. They would 
look on us as intruders.” Now here is the 
golden opportunity for the Offices named to 
dispel for ever this impression, which, be it 
true or false, may come to be a grave Im¬ 
perial danger. Let them invite with over¬ 
flowing pordiality and welcome with open 
arms to a place on the National Peace Com- 


less Law, will be rcpn*s< ntvd; and why not 
Industry—for which and by wlin h law and^ 
navy and army exist ? As lime is pressing, 
the Government might promptly invite some: 
|>erson already officially accredited in th^ 
Labour World, as, for example, the Secr^ 
tary of the Trade Union Congress, or ih^ 
Secretary of the General Federation of Tra^ 
Unions. As even The Times recognises, thM 
growing international solidarity of Labour 
is one of the most potent of modern factoia, 
making for peace; and on that ground alone, 
Labour ought to be represented. 









ijto 


The ■Reveew o? Reviews. 


There is need of new blood 
Mr. Lloyd Core* being infuw-d inio our 

Aiaraiu. diplomatic circles. The 

s])irii of Colonial denio^ 
cracy «nd of ori^anised labour would not sue* 
rumb to tlic despair whidt found such 
earnest and clo4|uont uiierancc in the Chan¬ 
cellor of tlu* CxchctjUi'r's s|x*ccli on ihe third 
rt'^cling of tlic Finaircc Bill. Mr. Lloyd 
George said: - 

1 muftt s:iy ihiil I am ^fhuinvly ulaniRKj about the 
cxjMHidiUirc on iiniiauRiii^. Tlivrv ia iiut the >liKhU 
cst jiriMpcit of siriy r^dudlofi; the prosp^ i* all 
tlie olltcr way. . . . \V« uro just wurntn 
oOiur Into oxjKiaiilures. Thera U no great 

)>ubliL o]>inioii in any <*04iitiry whkh Itas ttw* I'ouraea 
Uj »lumi up auJ hay lo the i)cit|>Ic rrsponsibk for tltc 
cxp4*iwUiur<\ "It is time ilut should stop.'* i fori 
confident that if it goos on it will end in gr<*at 
disuKter. 'J'ho isifwitnbk C’oascquence of this exprn* 
dUun* s>ii arninincnt^ ix a stale of things that will 
guoit the people into xonRthiug whii’h will be u 
sort of iSAVilutionary jirotchl. All countries aro spend¬ 
ing limvily, :nid until li>crr h a complete undcrsUiHl- 
ing umniig \\w. n.alions, .ind cutupl^c cCM^pu'ation, 
we cannot nUip it. If wu hud inUTiuitionnt ro-oprriu 
tiun we might do somclhing In the direction 1 hove 
indicutc4l. cH(>icially after the ovnts of lust year, 
whun ft is fmh in lltc minds of ibe iKOi^k whai u 
horrihlo thing war is. . . . It (this incTf'as^ expciKlU 
turc] CM\ only end in u tiTriUle disasUT. Few people 
reuliso how near we linvc been lo that diiring the 
last tvs‘elv<t moiuhs. 

Vet (he very Governimnt of which Mr. 
Lloyd George is no prominent a member, 

7 while acquicM'ing in the nvalry of nrmu- 
; mcniSi is fnr behind ofher nations in taking 
r the steps suggested by tin* last Hague Con- 
- ferciicc for promotingfhnt understanding and 
cooperation among the nations which Mr. 
Lloyd George so fervently desires. Had our 
National Peace Comm luce lxs»n ap|xiinht<l 
; two years ago, and bwn kept hard at work, 
.we should-not only have had more solid 
'< proof of the Government’s pacific pur(X)ses, 
but perhaps Mr. Lloyd George’s utterances 
: would not have been so pessimistic. 

Sir Edward Grey’s speech 
■ Parliament rose was 

EalabUtbed." i^iuch lcs5 gloomy. lie 

said that w*e had reached a 
stage at which “the Concert of Europe 
Is* very firmly established.” The meeting 
of Ambassador.^ in London had kopt the 


Great Powers in constant touch with each 
other, and he diluted with much satisfaction 
upon the success with which the Great 
Powers hud prevented the war in the Balkans 
becoming mure than a purely local conflict. 
1 he meeting <if the Ambassadors in London, 
one may remark, seems to be the germinal 
suggestion <»f a (abinetof the Great I'owers, 
ui even uf the United States of Europe. It 
eertuinly has not yet n‘a( hed the point of 
carrying out its docLsions by fon:e. But Sir 
I'.dward Grey gave a .strong hint to the effts t 
that if any one Power were lo bo exasper¬ 
ated into applying the force vuifrurr, the 
iHUtr Powers, w hile themselves holding 
aluif. would consider this se|>nrate action 
juslitiable. 'l o cross the t’s nnd dot tlie i’s 
of this statement.-if the (beat Powers, ox- 
pres.sing their will through their Gnhinet in 
London, are defied by the Turk, Kiis.sio will 
phiy |>nticeman and ivK^rce the nralrifninf, 
wiLli the Ineii ajiproval of Ihc rest of the 
Concert. Bui the onlooker may observe, if 
the ccM>peratkm and understanding wdilch 
Mr. Lloyd Gwrge desires Is so far advanced 
among the Groat I’owcrs as to have \yrv^ 
vented (he general l•tJrf>pcan war (which had 
always Ikvii regarded as the foregone con¬ 
clusion of any sticli iqiset in the Balkans os 
has jn.st laken place) and if, moreover, (he 
(•onci'ii of Europe is prepared lo enforce its 
dtrrecs, t]oi as yet by (heir tiniled arma¬ 
ments, but by one of their number “going 
on lii.s own,” surely fuller co-operation, and 
less informal, may be exfxjctcd before long. 
7‘hese are some of the problems which our 
National Peace ( onimittix* should have been 
working n(. 

The entrance of Rumania 
into the Balkan arena, 
BobaraM. whatever was its motive, 
made the array of force 
against 'Bulgarja .so overwhelming as to com¬ 
pel (hut ad venturous Power (o .submit lo the 
terms of peace offered. By the Treaty ot 
Bukarest, signed on the joth of August, 
Rumania obuins an extension of territory at 
the expense of Bulgaria. Bulgaria increases 





■ ThBTR 0GRE» 6? THB WORtB. 


her territory by about one-third and gains 
access tu the yEgcan coast. .Servia is said to 
have almost doubled her area. 1'hc pop'll lo¬ 
tions arc calculated to be as follows: Ru- 
manlaj 7,600,000; Bulgarin, 5,(xx>,ooo; 
Greece, 4,500,000;Servia, 4,ooo,o<v): Albania 
about 2,000,000; Montenegro, 50o,fX)0. The 


IJTJ 

ated i^^gcan Islands shall belong, the Great 
Powers h«aving agrecoil to retain none of them. 
Of revising the Treaty of Bukarest the Great 
Powers have apparently no intenlion what¬ 
ever. The settlement must, however, be 
n»gnrdod as provisional, unless the bitter¬ 
ness lie allayed which the Iasi war has created 



THB BAHOAIN AT BUKAREST. 


TiM nhoto Mftjt Rhowt la liliidf the digpul«(] arMH «jii] tanHorf RvIk^a hti* had tn aurreinJer tn 
ItouniuMia, Servift nw) Oraacc. hf the Trenly of l^kiiresi» at tba L*xpencc eJ ihe (c*rriiori..9 orKinally 
claimed by Ttvlffwie. Tbe eiect deliDeetkwi of tlie Frontiers will be e matter of Bomc Unto, The 
Greek and Ser^*iaa bouodariee wilJ beem at Ijike IVaeba. which they drvidt' liecwepn lhen>. The Greek 
and nukanu) boaodory will boain, accordjiia to the Treaty of Bukaresti at the lUrer yestiL 


Great Powers have decided that Albania is 
to be under an international commission of 
control, olficored by men chosen from some 
smaller neutral Power; but she will eventu¬ 
ally become an autonomous' State under a 
prince chosen by the Powers. These will 
later decide to whom the as yet unappropri- 


/ 

’ 

botwi^n the Halkan States. If only Bulgarifk^^ 
had not sacrificed everything to the devil 
ambition, a compact Ballon Confederation^ 
might have taken its place as almost an equal| 
amongst the Great Powers of Europe, certaih'^ 
to receive large accessions should the Ati.v 
trian Empire break up. 











7«nnei«c««i.) iNMbvtIte. 

Th« Retort Courtcoutt 


RQPiort: '* If you WD't Uul child. 111 tekc €b4rg« 

pf him myMlf 1 '* 

U.S. 1 '*W«I1, mftdiun, tlsM yon *r« to eompolasli you 
Aif(bt bofla Hi home I ** 


Huerta» Mr. Woodrow Wilson not merely 
refuses to recognise him, but adopts the 
extreme measure of ** earnestly urging all 
Americans to leave Mexico immediately.*' 
The effect of this emphatic pronouncement 
is likely to be a rapid increase of disorder in 
Mexico unless Huerta climbs down," 
which is most likely. No one will 
question the high principle which animates 
(he American President's message. But at 
the same time the unconscious motives of 
national diplomacy are often the most for¬ 
midable and effective. A cynic might say 
that the obvious result of President Woodrow 
Wilson's policy will be hopeless anmrJiy in 
Mexico, then intervention by the United 
States in the interests of public order, an 
American Protectorate, aiinevation by the 
United States, and steady advance of the 
American frontier southward till it falls just 
to the south of the Panama Canal. 


Since the removal of the 
Th* PrubUtt masterful will of the late 

President Diaz Mexico 
h.is been rioting in a welter 
,of increasing anarchy. Mexicans profess, 
.but do not seem to undiTsland or respect, 
|he principles of democracy. The constitu¬ 
tionally elected President was murdered, and 
ffhe actual Presidency has been seized by 
Senor Huerta. He is ruling in defiance of 
the Constitution. But ns he apparently 
gives (he promise of being a strong man, 
able to control the anarchic Mexicans, most 
of the Pow'ers were prepared to recognise 
his government. But the United States, 
whose influence as nearest greatest neighbour 
'is of the utmost possible value, has withheld 
Its recognition. In his message to the Con¬ 
gress President Woodrow Wilson has laid 
^owrt as the conditions of recognition "the 
immediate cessation of fighting, an early free 
election, consent of Senor Huerta to bind 
himself not to he a candidate for election as 
^President, ;m agreement between all parties 
abide by the result of the election." These 
tnnditidr^> havmg been declined by* Senor 


FtuuIi TrovbJu 
mkh 

tbu IfulUa. 


Somaliland, since the 
Government decided to 
evacuate the interior, seems 
to have hiui some years ^if 
peace. Most of our troops have been with¬ 
drawn, and a camel corps of police has been 
formed, which has successfully maintained 



' (CbitUB. 

Uaolc Sub My do tono Peacy 8owi»d* * 



WottD 


order. Unfortunately, however, during last every effort is being made to reduce the rebel 
month, a body of 150 of this corps, en* stronghold of Nanking. At the same time 
gaged in police work in the interior, was the President, Yuan Shi Kai, seems to claim- 
overtaken by followers of the Mullah more the immemorial privilege of the strong man 

by sliovbing a not loo scru¬ 
pulous regard for const itu* : 
^ tional forms. It is said that.. 

since the r(x:ent crisis no ; 
fewer than 28 Tnemt)crs of 
Parliament have been ar- 
" . rested. risks of danger 

. fr(»m 

cruiser having boarded and 
hauled down the Germ an 
which was Hying on a 
transport of rrlnds, was fired 

forts, and 

|QR^M?l 9 ^^Rjfi 9 |BSBrani^^S^^IS 8 l firing ^6 shells* 

What claims for com pen sa* 4 
lion may arise, China may be 
left ruefully to contemplate. 


Sooiilii 00 Ch« Wftfpftth. 

than a thousand strong. Fifty of the camel 
corps were killed and wounded. The 
commander was killed and his lieutenant 
wounded. Three hundred troops have been 
forwarded from Aden. From the place at 
w'hich the reverse occurred it seems as if the 
Government has abandoned Us policy of 
evacuating the interior, but this inference is 
stoutly denied by the Government. Until 
the promised papers are forthcoming, judg¬ 
ment must be held in suspense. It is pos¬ 
sible that police work may have led the 
camel corps further than was intended. 
The last letter of the officer reports a great 
improvement jn the conditions prevailing in 
the hinterland, tribal lighting having ceased, 
and peace only rarely disturbed by a raid 
from the Mull^. 

Recent events may serve 
CbiMte A warning to the Chinese 

TvoubiM, Republic, surrounded by a 

ring of Great Powers only 
too eager to act as protectors of ** public 
order.'* The insurrection in the south is 
reported to be in process of suppression, and 
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XSB KXVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Tbp Moral 
of 

GbeftprfloM. 


In home politics ihc chief 
portent of Ihe month was 
the Chcstrrfi<?ld by-elec- 
llon. The boliom fnci hero 


WAS that the miners, who form llic over¬ 
whelming majority of the elctiors, were 
resolved, irrespi'ctive of Parly, to return their 
man, Mr. Kenyon, towards whom they seem 
to have cherished scjmeihing <jf Ihe profound 
personal nllarhmoni which the Norlhum- 
brian miners feel for Mr. Thomas Hurt. The 
Miners' Fed<T.Tlloji lx*ing a|]ilint<*d to the 
I.alMiur Party, an eiulenv<jur was made to 
Sf«*t»re the .sufjjMjrt of that Parly for Mr. 
Kenyon's randidaUin*. Hut as lie was a 
Iviheral, and w ished to work with Ihe I.iberals 



Mr. Btrspl-Xpayofl. 

M.P. for Chetlprfpld. 

as well as witli the Labour Party, his ciindidn- 
tore was repudiated by the latter, and later by 
the Executive Committee of the Miners* 
jPederation. Undaunted by these ofltcia] re¬ 
pudiations, the miners put the man of their 
jChoifp at the head of the poll, with an over- 
ik*h^lming majority. A third and '* rebel ** 
jMhdith;^ was proved to be a pracric.al]y 


negligible quantity. The important fart 
about this election is not that a Liberal was 
returned, or that the seat has passed from Ihe 
Labour Party, but that, in defiance of caucus, 
a constituency has chosen its own candidate. 
Whether Liberal or I..abour support him, or 
do not support him. Mr. Kenyon has the 
SAtisfaciion of knowing that he Is the person 
chosen s|v>ritancously and in vast prepon- 
tlcrancc by his own constituency. Such on 
ekttlon lends to restore the old idea of the 


Member of Parliament as a representative 
and not a delegate, still less the nominee of 
a caucus. If only all conslituencics were as 
virile as Chesterfield, Party politicians would 
u»doubti*dly have their OHlcubtion.s painfully 
upset; but the House of (\immons woiiltl be 
much more truly npreseiiiative of the nation 
than it is at present. 

The .Nb^licnl Cun press hist 


WorM'i Doeiora month IS stiid to havr: brtm 
!■ the most siuressful (»f nil 

LoBdoa. 

numlMTS, in progress regisleri'd, and in unity 
of purpose. Of the teelinical achi(*V(*meiils 
registered luytnen may not sfx'ak. Hut all 
lovers of lilxrly can apprtvitile and weinmie 
the practical npudialion tm nWIcal grounds 
of that Stale n*gulntion of vice again.st wlucli 
Mrs. Josephine Huiler raised her great 
(Tusid«. The medical farullv of the world 


ran heneWorth never l>e charged with being 
the pseudo-st'icntitle patron of white slavery. 

The departmental report cm 
ProtraM «t iht Venerrul Diseases by Dr. 

Goo^rra*. K. W, Johnstone, of the 
i.ocai Government ^Board, 
and the promise of Governmcni to appoint a 
commission of inquiry into the piiinful sub¬ 
ject, hold out hopes that, without any hateful 
resort to compul.sory inspection, and with¬ 
out any other infringement of the lil>crty of 
the subj\*ct, tlie race may gradually be freed 
from the' horrors of st^xual disease. But, 
whatever a merciful surgery, or medirine 
may invent, this goal will only hi* rcoidied, 
not by physical science, but by personal 
character. Anti-vivisectionists will not Ira 










The Progri^ of W)rli). 






dismayed by the declaration of faith, repeat¬ 
edly made by Ihe Congress, in vivisection* 
They will remember flic change of medical 
opinion in respect of State-regulated vice, 
and uMl expect a simHar endorsement of 
ethics by science in respect of vivisection. 

The bad example of Hot- 
Aft«r ing >n Belfast has been fol- 

Dcrrr. lowed in the sister town of 
Derry, with the result d( 
much bitCorness and one fatality. It is hardly 
necessary to examine the facts; for the sake 
of peace (he critic must ho like the jury and 


Ulster has been matched in many towns in 
Great Britain—with this essentia] difference: 
the English hooligan is suppressed by all 
ritir.enSi without distinction of creed or 
politics; in Ulster these oiiibrcoks of crude 
medisval bigotry receive llie direct en* 
couragement of men whoso revenues and 
personal safety would disappear to-morrow 
if minorities on tills side of die Irish Channel 
adopted the.se tends of hlalanl anardiy. The 
Fenian movement set back iho Home Rule 
dock for a whole generation; but “ vSkin- 
lhe-(ioat ” was no more criminal flian the 



Mirrvr. 

Tbe Derry itiots. 

Natioii&lisU **huigia6" Sir E. C«i'«oa in tfRgy. 


return an open verdict. If Protestants and 
Catholics desire to show their Christian 
charity m terms of bludgeons and bullets, 
it wilt, of courses be as difficult to prevent 
sudi expressions of intolerance under Home 
Rule as under Tory or Liberal administra¬ 
tions at Westminster. The hooliganism of 


present Unionist Instigalors of violeni resist- 
anre—fc.* hloodslKHl and civil (innult. 

In anotlier rohinin our 
readers will find a w'pII- 

Womco. reasoned reply by Mrs.’ 

Favveoft Mr. I.l(»yfl 

George, .and wrili a cessation nf cMrcme 

militancy we an‘ glad to feel (Imt the enuso 
of woman's cnfranchis<*nient is making 

stc.'idy luiadwoy. It is interesting to note 
lliat “ Mrs. Pankliurst has dep;irled for the 
l>>nlinenl "—we trust to enjoy a wdl-earnod 
rest. This descent to tlie normal will be 


much appreciated by Ihe public, whose 
favourable verdict is well w^jrth the winning. 

The news iliat there arc 


Oermaar’a 50,000 workless men and 

UoamHoyed. women in Berlin must 

give pause to the most 
ardent Tariff Reformer. Thu most scientific 
tariff is a poor substitute for the co-ordina¬ 
tion of industry in the interests of the com¬ 
munity; and until the great manufacturing ^ 

♦ —♦ 

nations can arrive at this end nothing can.; 
prevent tbe recurrence of such calamities,.; 
comparable in their effect to the operations,^ 
of plague and pestilence. Mass meetiogs.^i 
of the worklcss passed resolutions in tbe 4 
streets of Berlin calling for State mtervcntiot|i 
on their behalf; but it will tax the devices of^ 
any government to give any other than tem^ 
porary help so long as the laws of competitioi^ 
are obeyed before the dictates of humanity' * 
and common-sense. If those demonstrations 
had t&ken place a few weeks earlier, th^ 
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Kaiser's Government rhigfit not have secured 
the passage of Us Army Bill. 

The Board of Trade re- 
turn giving the figures of 
9c«cUtfot. (he cost of living and the 

increase of wages in ninety- 
three of the chief towns in the United King¬ 
dom since 1905 shows where the shoo 
pinches. The public has grievc'd with the 
employer of labour at the increasing demands 
of the trade unionist (who fights the battle fur 
all wage-workersh and has wondered ui the 
callous nature of those who, refusing to be 
content with long hours and low pay, have, 
under the pressure of increased food prices, 
reached the limit of human endurnnee.*' 


While the figures aw not absolute, there 
is sufficient evidence to prove that since i<to$ 
the purchasing power of a sovereign lias lx*en 
reduced by as. .^d., or 11\^ I’Jer cent. Applied 
to the wurking-t'lass families of the country 
as a whole, it suggests an increase in the cost 
of living by ;£i 17,000,000 p«T year; and as 
. the statistics sh<»w that the increase in wages 
does not amount to more tlian ,*^0 millions, 
there is a balance of some ft; mi lions against 
, the working class. It is unforiiinaiely inevit¬ 
able that the least organised section of the 
fcommunity are bound, in tlie nature of 
things, to suffer. The effort.s of the trade 
unionist are distounted by the undisciplined 
»hordes of unskilled labour, and renckTed null 
and void by that great section^-thc lovror 
middle class, at present too superior to learn 
the needful lesson of cooperation, Higher 
prices may, however, encourage these g(K>d 
.citizens to study things fdr themselves, 
r. We are not lx)ld enough 

Cm suggest that prices can 

Cbeck«a ? ^ regulated l>y Govern- 

^ meat, but we unhesitat- 

^tngly assert that the conditions ruling prices 
»bre entirely subject to the legitinmte opera- 
'>iion8 of Government. The stimulation of 
agriculture and other neglected industries will 
('Work wonders when the Rip van Winkles 
if Whitehall wake up. With improved transit 
'ikcilitiet this ctiuntry's dependence on ftjreign 


food imports will disappear, with a conse¬ 
quent lowering of prices. The possibility of 
Great Britain becoming self-supporting, so 
far as food is concerned, must be preached 
in season and out of season, until the politi¬ 
cian perceives that he has a practical mission 
which can be fulHlIed without drafting or de¬ 
fending any manifesto In unending debate. 
A Carlyle etching shows “the Ineloquent 
Brindley *’ retiring to his bed “ sometimes 
for three days together." that “ he may 
ascertain how the difficulties ran be over¬ 
come." We commend this picture, with all 
due deference, to the mcmliers of the House 
of Commons. To screocli about the rise' in 
v.-jIucs is worse than lunacy while we c< in¬ 
ti nue to neglect the essentials of good house¬ 
keeping. 

The returns of passengers 
^ carried by the English 

railways in lo** show a 
decline of ihirty-lwu mil¬ 
lions of passengers, At last the worm turns. 
The railway companies, witfj their arlstn- 
<ratio boaixl of dinrlors, have consistently 
Ignored every business precept and, en¬ 
trenched behind their monopolies, have 
treated thirdH-lass passengers like cattle and 
indicted Innumerable handicaps on the trad¬ 
ing public. We have endured and grumbled 
lo deal ears, but the road motor has made 
the reality of the complaints so evident that 
even a blind dirc*ctor may read the writing on 
the wall. Apart from the long distance sjt- 
vices of the principal railways, there has 
been no marked advance on speed and little 
in comfort for thirty years. In spite of the 
marvellous improvement in every type of 
machine, the time tables almost invariably 
present the running times of Icxral services 
enjoyed by our grandparents. A bulky 
volume might be written of the almost in¬ 
conceivable absurdities perpetrated by the 
railways against their cust<imefs. If they have 
not achieved bankruptcy, at least they have 
deserved it. In spite of the fact that they 
enjoy the privileges of cheap labour, and 
have recently secured a right to exact higher 



to1l$i the days of high dividends are well 
over, and before long the companies will be 
glad to salvage their property by a bargain 
with the State. 

To call a spade a sp<'(de is 
permitted to few men who 
stand high in the esteem of 
a fastidious public, and we 
hasten to congratulate Earl Grey on his 
address before the International Co-opera* 
tive Congress at Glasgow. The delegates, 
gathered from all parts of the world, repre¬ 
sented no fewer than twenty million co- 
operators; and it was, therefore, with a due 
Minsii of proportion Earl Grey declared 
that " it w'os in their power to secure the 
triumphant realisation of the future c<>- 
(operative international commonwealth, 
which would one day be co-oqunl and r<^ 
extensive with the whole civilised world.*' 
Proceeding on an even higher key, he added 
that work already accomplished— 

)Udt}Acd thcif cemfident expectation that 4b^ day of 
now eocial order wan at hand, , . . Tin cooperation 
meant the elimination of every imneceMary middk'- 
man: every mjtkUciruui not r«<iuired by a wjm and 
practicable system of co-operative orgaoisaticvi couUI 
not he regarded fn any otlier light than that of 
parasite. Our present industrial organiaation was 
rrspoAHlble for scKivbness, suspicion, hatred, and 
consequent IncHlctcncy, with its resultunt sequel of 
poverty and diecontcnt. 

This is a hard saying in the midst of ** a 
nation of shopkeepers,** but co-operation is 
the golden key which will unlock the door 
of the palace of content. 

The unveiling of a menu- 
** God-led ment at Southampton to 

gagiiahMea«'* commemorate the sailing 

of the Pilgrim Fathers 
from that port in )6ao gave the American 
Anibasador occasion for a memorable utter¬ 
ance. Speaking of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
he said: 

They made the Deity a partner in their enterprise. 
In this fact you strike the true note of their great¬ 
ness: for to men who {enow that God guides them 
mil fortunes become Invitations to renewed effort. 
Add to this God^dlrected inevitablenen of spirit one 
other quality, and you have a kind of man that did 


Plain Spaaeb 
from 

Bari Ofof. 


not exist in the world before our era ol mastery. ; 
They were not only God-led; they were God-ted 
Englishmen, No t»$k is so hard that it can with¬ 
stand this kind of mastery of fate and of Ihe world. 

The very spirit of Milton's great phrase, 
God’s Englishmen,” bre:ifhes in these 
words. Divine guidance alone might accom¬ 
plish murJ). But when it is Englishmen who 
enjoy the Divine guidance ihu com bination 
is ” almost invincible.'* Tliis Is the demo¬ 
cratic counterpart to the German Kaiser’s 
” Tch und Gott.” Mr. Page went on to 
say: 


In spite of tlic fusion of rarrn, and of tlv* great 
ri)ntril)utlons <if oihtT n;i1inn« (<i lirr liuiutrcsl rnUlioxiR 
nf pniplc and to her incalculable w4*aUli, the United 
Slates is yrf EngliKb-UtI .and nii|*UR]i-njl<s]. Tha 
h.*md of dinliny, (hat the Pilgrims called the Hand of 
God, yi*t poinis tiu* path of (he cr<'a( Kcpublic’s 
progroHS. 


It is interesting lo note ifuil (Iti.s honour done 
to the men who ilccJ from BLsliops was paid, 
among others, by the Bishop of Winc/hester. 


Hr. DooaldV 
Poraeatt 


An .iddress marked by Mr. 
Donald's characteristic in¬ 


sight and fidelity was 
delivered by him at Che 
annual conference of the Inslilulc of journal¬ 
ists at York. lie referred to the .significant 
fart that the Press of this country h?j,s during 
the last twenty years l>pronie almost entirely 
commercialised. Nine-tenths of the leading 
daily and evening newspapers belong to 
limited com|>anles, with the inevitable results 
of corporate ownership, a check in the 
increase of number of newspapers, and, Mr. 
Donald left us to infer, regard to profit rather^ 
than to principle. He declared that theiti*^ 
had l)een on the* whole a general improve*] 
ment in the daily Press in the last iwentW 
years—an all-round speeding up. 

Donald prophesied that daily newspapers wm 
be fewer, pages will be smaller, pictures wm 
be in colour, distribution will he by airriim 
and aeroplane, and electric or pneumaCM 
tubes. News will be collected by wtreten 
tdepfiones, and the reporter will always havr 
a portable telephone with him. The chief 
competitor of the newspaper will become the. 
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cinematograph and the gramophone, and thr 
laying on of news to private houses, just as 
gas and water are laid on now« On ilie ears 
of ilie men of the old school of journal¬ 
ism this frank .confesston that llic Press has 
become commercialised would strike as 


harshly as wtnild n confession by the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury that the Christian 


pulpit had succumbed to commcrcialLsation. 

'J'he report of the Select 
Th. Biood.pfoW«iD CV)nimiHei onMolor l'raflir 

LondorTr.iiic. advaiiced by anoih.-r 

Stage the complirnied 
problem of metropolitan transit. It Is a 


Traffic Branch of the Board of Trade. 'This 
branch, in its annual reports, has kept on 
enforcing the need of a Traffic Board to 
regulate traffic throughout Greater London. 
The electors of the London County Cotincil, 
in 1907, in tgiOf and in 1913, returned a 
majority in favour of a Traffic Board, and 
the CouneiJs so elected have appealed to the 
Government to appoint it. But the Govern¬ 
ment has turned a deaf car to electors, coun¬ 
cillors, commission and conferences. Mr. 
Astjuith’s last word to the L.C.C. wus the 
futile remark that London sufTered from loo 
many authorities, and he did nrjt prO[>ns<* 10 



Paii9uino.\ Tbc A«rof»Uae. Huna. 

In nltcmptinx the Co*Kju«a( nf ibo Ait mAn hns iiawittloitly De^ith aoe more 

o( exiesdhig hk dominiofi. 


^fresli reminder of the rulpai)le slowness of 
f^lhe Governinont in deeding wilh the subject. 

As long ago as igoi the Browning Hall Con- 
►terences on Housing, recognising that im- 
^ proved locomotion was the first step to a 
vTiolution of the housing difficulty, urged the 
(tormation of a central authority to organise 
Uhe traffic of the metropolitan area. These 
x^nfercnces led to the appointment of the 
I^Royal Commission on London traffic, which, 
1905, most * emphatically endorsed the 
;^^mand for a Traffic Board; After much 
^mf)ardmcnt Ihe Government, in 1907, pre^ 
^iked to give effect to these rccommenda- 
( tions, bA did no more than appoint a Ldndon 


add to (he number. What has been the 
result? The new motor traffic has run riot 
amid the jungle of local authorities, and, un¬ 
checked, has slaughtered hundreds of human 
beings. The cry of blood could not be un¬ 
heeded, and the Government, which had 
obdurately disregarded all expert advice and 
electoral mandates, was constrained to 
appoint a Select Committee to inquire into 
the slaughter going on in London streets. 

And this Committee repeats 
afresh the old demand for a 
c«<r.l A^boritr. Cent™! Authority^" one 

department ** ^ to super¬ 
sede the old Traffic Branch of the Board of 






Trade and to bear its name, which " should 
combine the traffic duties of the Home Office, 
the Local Government Board, and Die Board 
of Trade/* to con Arm byc-laws, to hear 
appeals from Borough Councils, whose veto 
sliould be abolished, and from other bodies, 
and to report to Parliament; and that, subject 
to contirnmllon by this Branch, the County 
Councils should liave the widest possible 
bye-law-making powers." This concessioi^ 
to the C'ounty Councils will perhaps con¬ 
ciliate the official Progressives who are really 
responsible for the Government's refusal to 
in'i liilherto, but has aroused the vigorous 
opposition of the motor-'bus companies. It 
is rarncsily Lo Ik hopt'd that, in the intea*st 
of human life, liie Government will proceed 
witlioiit further delay to appoint the Central 
Authority. A later way out seems to Im! 
Inevitable in the public ownership of 'buses 
and tubes ns well ns trams. The great 
Traffic Trust has already, through the mouth 
of Sir Bdgnr Speyer, practically made this 
suggestion. The one question will be, nt 
what price shnll the transfer be effected? 


Thp S—d 
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'!*he success of the Nintit 
I n I’c r nn I i< m n 1 C'on f e ron ce 

(desiTilicd on page 2.^8) of 
thos(^ sjKaking Kspernnto 
is the best n*ply to Mr. P. B. Osborn, >vho, 
writing on "Universal Languages" in the 
current number of 'i 7 ie Cvitlury, 

contends tliat Knglish is the only auxiliary 
language which is likely to situ re a |H*rma- 
nent place. Ilitlierlo the conffu'iing claims 
of rival nathiunlilies has served to j>revent 
tile adoption of any **nv of ilu* existing 
languages, but the enthusiasm of Dr. 
Xainenhof*s disciples has given Ls)>e- 
ranlo a place never sts'ur<*d by previous 
efforts to achh'vc n universal mecliiim (d 
unity in language. An objivl-fesson was 
providixl by Dr. Jameson Johnston, of the 
Ksp<*rani<» Medkvil AssfH*iai<Mi. whoarrangen] 
a ^*lKUe (during the Aledical Congress in 
London) ui which p«’i|MTs on hrhnical sub¬ 
jects were read and discussed in l{sp4;ranto, 
thus enabling all thostr dix'tors who had 
studied the new language to uiulerslaiul the 
proceedings without the delays and incon¬ 
venience of interpretation. 





Some of tb« Twolvo Hudrod poneo*, repre*»otlo| ibirtp ■idootlUUi, 
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Current HtsTORv in Caricature. 


* Ob vftd Mffie Povcr ttt fifkic fie of 
^ To MC oundves at Itbers $«e vs.'^-’Bunu. 

We huve nnut^h ptciisunr in prcsenling our 
readers wiih a portnut of Mr. Wallace Coop, 
who has already achieved n rcputulion by his 
work in the Liverpool Courier in Ihe difficult 
field of polilicai Ciinc.*iturc. In these days of 
** contentious disputation " it is given to very 
few to convey the right moral wiih a lew cleft 
strokes of the pen: the uork of the leader 
writer or parly orator is child's play compared 
to the disrriminaiion re«tuired to carry convic¬ 
tion at a glance. The curicaiurist Is born, not 
made, and wc may safely prophesy un increas¬ 
ing influence for Mr. Coop's talents, for, 
although demoted to the cause of Unioolsm, 
his skclehes are inspired with that touch which 
distils honey father than venom. As Will be 
seen from (he examples on these pages, our 
caricaturist ilocs not conhne himself to p<ditical 
caricature, but attempts, with marked success, 
the more difficult work of social satire, and also 
undertakes tUr delicate task of criticising our 
neighbours on their self-imposed duties of 
Mttii^ (he world to rights. 
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Hacdokalo osd AMUITB ((ofotbor): 
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ApproMb bia fr«a lb* rigbe Md. 


•9trpoolGottn*t.\ 

Ppt tad KmcI«. 

P.C. W!L*Oli*. “Wha are yoi doiof U tfaal 
LiMTtJi? Vou’a ao .opnMabU ody tb* wont rowi^iil' 

"F.C" Hoarto: *' Wall, at aoy na, X*a oot off Bf%ira 


. Oaa Way. 

Tfa«a ara aaid a be mora waya clian oaa of kiUlof apl|.\ 
Ao rnacUva way of daflaUng tb« reeont abnormal prJcaaoft^ 
lyaaon haa provod to ba tbal of raduciag tba proMura «a-^ 
poreiiw food. V 
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Vlk.l Poor I LW^mw. 

Tub MiUTA&v AicRauckl: ** Stop, jrou eu't look in. It 6««h Monher ol ibo CoMBrt of Europe b tryiag to 
li re»«rved for tbe Pruwnn filiitinry Council/’ iet'iCenileatinople. 


Mtg.l 

Tbe Bravo Roumtoieni. 
** Cu rou sea M7 aoem^ about } " 

"He, your HifbneM.*’ 

** Tben tba BtMe «au be|b/* 


^ Epbiu to BOLOAKU : ** I told you tbot you 
boon roper to me/* 


V! 














tMinhrl 

At th« op«Ding of The Hi|ue laterntiioMl Petee 

Coagrtu. 

" Win you tw rvxl onmeh M Ivwt tfl rot wirclnhtr la 
onler bufore you enters" 


Peooo im the Bdkeoi. 
f* ApA I $m nppoeed to make eJI ihU good,** 


»o>ei< w»H e MH .J IMwiloh.,:! 

The Awekeoiel of the Corooe. 

Tut Powkee: *<Cm back ioto your coAe, and be oulek 
abeot U. *We hare eJieady divided pur eew." 


Kfd4tw^sHeh I liMtii 

to the Political Chlldren'e Playground. 

The Pal yonneiter trie* to make-belifve, by tiraslie 
nuuKruvrec, ibat the sea b»li»iia» to him alone. 
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THE PALACE OF PEACE. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS AT THE HAGUE. 



hf SiiMh ^ ^ UtvttrntAm, 

Tb«,pOp«Qia4 C«rettoay. 


D uring the last fortni^lU of lla^'uc, supplied the note <jf n'joiein^ and 
Au|;u 2)I The Hague was ocrii« fu.stiviiy uliirli was tu^rrssary lo make it a 
pinl by the Arnue.s of Peace, complete success. Thursd.ay was kepi as the 
'i'hniigh not encamped as a birthday of the Queen of IliJland, and tlie 
wliih'-lcnted host, nevertheless town was brilliant with flags and dm»ralic»ns. 
t)ie Peace battalions o%rrran the town. It The town W'as filled with ))eop]e from all the 
was a happy thought to chcvistt The Hague as districts round about bent on celebrating tlie 
the meeting-place for the ts^entieth Interna- event. At night the town and ilie surround- 
tiona] Peace 1 'ongross, srn(x% leading, as it ing woods were most beautifully illuminated, 
did, up to the opening of the Palace of Pea«*, and a spirit of gaiety and rejoicing pervaded 
it helped n> rivet the attention of the world Uie proceedings throughout, 
on tins great practical step in the direction The opening ceremony was simple but 
of Universal Peace. impressive, and rjuite in harmony with 

It was very cheering and most inspiring to the ideal for w hich the Palace sUinds, 
find that, w hile outwardly the thoughts of the and took place in the Great Hall of 
world were turned to w'ar by the fratricidal Justice, where the Permanent Court of 
conflict in the Balkans, the advocates of Arbitration will hold its sessions, and 
Peace were able to hold the largest and most where the future Peace Conference's will 
enthusiastic meeting since these intcrnalkmal meet. In the presence of the Sovereign of 
assemblages were inaugurated. Though the country and of the representatives of all 
accused by of being too Utopian in its the nations of the world, the keys of the 

ideals, yet the Congess demonstrated indis- Palace were handed over by the Carnegie 
putnbiy that the workers for Peace through- Foundation (who have had charge of its erec- 
out the world arc increasing rapidly both in tion) to the Permanent Board of Arbitration, 
numbers and Influence. which from henceforth will have a home 

The nlmospherc created by the Congress worthy of its great importance. As the hall 
' contributed largely in making the opening on will only hold about 400 persons, those pre- 
Aijgwsi 28th a great success; and the Dutch sent at the ceremony were strictly limited to 
natioil^ and esneciallv the inhAhtfants nf The the ren resen tat ives nf the nArinn«( The 


Itm r/OAKM UF. rSACB. 


»5^i 

* .V 

audience presented a brilliant appearance, award a medal to each of the workmcti whti 

the majority being In uniform, which had cooperated in the building of the Palacd. 
gave the assembly a somewhat martial ap* This announcement is of particular intcreil 

pcarance and seemed a little out of harmony to our readers, as it was due to the suggestion 

with the ideals of a Palace of IVace. The put forward in the last number of Thi 

challenge of the uniforms was relieved by the Krvikw of Rp.vifws. Mr. Ciithbeii 

presence of a few ladles and by a few leading Grundy, of Blacki>cK»l, dirci tly he read about 
representafives of the Peace world. it in these pages, wnHe to sav^thnt he would 

llhc Queen of Holland, followed by her he delighted tu put it intf> exe'^ ution. 

husband and her mother, entered while the M. van Korneheck llu-n look the keys Of 
Uulch National Anthem was being sung the Palace and luinded them (o M, van Swin. 

the Am8ter<iam choir, and Uv>k her place, deren, the President of tlie Permanent Board 

with her husband on her left and lier mother of Arhltnition, this act l)eing symbolical of 
on her right. Mr. Andrew Carnegie, wear- the transfer of the Palace Into Ids possession, 
ing the ycll<)w sash of the Grand Cross of Concluding, he said lhat the Palari? itself 
Orange, foU 
lowed imme* 
d i a t e I y 
afterwards, 
accompanied 
hy his wife, 
and w' a s 
seated to the 
right of the 
Royal party. 

At the con¬ 
clusion of 
the National 
Anthem the 
(hnir ssmg 

B X a u d i 
Dnniine** to 
an old Dutch 
selling. 

M. van 

n r ncbcH*!"*» *•.*««. ««.«, iiwron, •••». i/ui.u— 

President of Bmi View of ibe Palter of P««oc. ing attain to 

the Car- sbowinc in (he c<fl(re (he Gre^U Coort of Juslicv wilh (he tour win^oA^. illC exalted 



n c g 1 e 

Foundation, then rose and, S|M*M'iking in 
French, dealt witli the progress of the 
cause of Peace and Arbitration, which had 
eventually influenced Mr. Carnegie to pro¬ 
vide a permanent home for the Court of Arbi¬ 
tration, Turning to Mr. Carnegie, he paid 
him a warm tribute in English, saying: 
** This for you is a glorious day, standing as 
you do, before my SiJvereign and in llie 
presence, of the reprcAcntotives of the whole 
world, as the foumlcr of the first Temple of 
Peace.’* Proceeding, he thanked the variou.s 
nations for the gifts which they had con¬ 
tributed towards the decoration of the Palace, 
mentioning that he had received a telegram 
from an English philanthropist promising to 


mission con« 

Tided to it spontaru'ously by the vox ffopuli in 
the name Palace nf IVnre? CVriainly 
if one expected its clock lo strike soon tht^ 
hour of eternal peacej certainly y<»s, if bne^ 
look care not to let one’s illusions soai^ 
beyond wimt wa.s humanly possible an® 
realisable. No international conlroversl^ 
were so serious that they could not ^ 
untied if both parties desired it. On th 3 
other liand, few disputes were so insigniiM 
CAnt lhat they could not bring about war S 
one party desired it,*' He also paid tribu^ 
to Mr. Carnegie, saying he must be thi^^ 
happiest man there, for he represented the! 
highest and most impressive illustration of' 
capital, the product of his labours being thu9' 


/ 
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Copy fights iffijeh # Va» DUmar, RpiUrrliim. 

Th« Creil Srairotie ■! The He|oe Pceee PeUee. 


placed In llu* cn'dit of hiimanily. Nf. van 
Svindcrcn als^i paid a Iribute in the 
men and lawyers wln» in llie last dozen years 
had jdaced iniernadonal arbitralion on s<»lid 
fonndatioris. 

After Ibis spm'li the choir san^ ** Jnbilatc 
l)ccj,‘* followed bv Ihc Dulrh NationJ Song 
‘Milt Vadcrland," and the ^-eremony was 
over. 

A ffrt'at .solemnity chararlerlscd the wht»1e 
proceedings, so that only on two <iraisit»ns 
was there any outbreak of applau.se. The 
beouliful singing of the choir gave n dift- 
tirtcfly religious feeling to the ceremony. 
Those present were impressed witli llio feel¬ 
ing that they were a.ssisting at a ceremony 
which they would always remember as l)cing 
;a momentous step forward in the path towards 
Universal Peace and nrolherhood. 

Looking nt the representatives t>f the 
nations there assijnbled, one pictured in 
Imagination the same room again similarly 
filled at the Third Peace Conference, and 
wondered whnt matters for the improvement 


of international relationships wogld be dis> 
cuss^ and decided in that chamber with Us 
records all in the making; whether a new 
chapter would be opened in the world's 
history by n reduction of armaments, or 
whether, like its two predecessors, the Con¬ 
ference of Civili.sation will ho merely content 
to register a pious wish. To recognise the 
symptoms is indinnl the first step, but to pass 
idle resolutions is hut to condone the disease 
fif inicrnalionnl jealousy: such abatement 
cannot be arhitrved until the cau.ses of the 
di.s<*ase have sought out and destroyed. 

Of all those present the proudest and 
happiest wa.s Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who has 
thus been privileged to realise the completion 
of the magnificent proji*cl winch his munifi- 
cenc4‘ enabled him to mTomplish. 

Another, though no longer on this earth, 
was surely there in .spirit, rejoicing to wc 
that the cause for which hr lalKUjred sn hmg 
and so strenuously was indcs^d assiir<*d of 
success. For, thougli his name was never 
publicly mentioncnl, it was due to tlut cease* 
less energies nf Mr. W. T. Stend before and 
during the Peace Conferences which brought 
the cans? of Universal Peace ini<j the arena 
of world*poli(frs. 

On the following* day the Pnlare was 
thrown op<*n to two l]ioiis;ind guests wliom 
it was impossible to have acrciinmod.'Hed at 
the offii'ial opening. 'IVo interesting <’ere- 
m<Miie.s were. .tIso perfi»rmetl. The bust, 
preM»nied by the Pence SiH’ieiy, of King 
r.dward VII. was unveiled by Sir Alan 
Johnstone, the llriiish Ambassador at 
The Hague. 

Later on in the (jreal Hall of lusfice before 
a cniwdird audience Mr. Carnegie unveiled 
the bu.sl Sir Kandall Cremer, In a spe<‘<*h 
folicnving the unveiling, he pointed (Uil that 
if the three Teutonic nations—BriUun, Cier- 
many, and the United States—combined 
thev could achievep<*acc upon the .s<‘as, 

The e.siablishment of the Peace Palace is 
the first sign of the nations’ changing atti¬ 
tude tow.ards war. The great soldiers of the 
world have hitherto monopolised the adver- 
ti.sing facilities of display; power and influ¬ 
ence have ever been at tbeir l>erk and call; 
but today Peace has her castle-tower from 
which she may dominate the peoples and 
inaugurate her lasting reign <jf goodwill. 



WORLD’S FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY 


W. T. STEAD CIRCLE. 


C ^N April 2H1I1, 1911, a meeting 
A fur Anglt^American Arbitra- 
^ Ition wa.s held in the Guildhall, 
presided over by Sir T. Vezey 
W Strong, wlw was then Lord 
Mayor of Londem. One oulcomo of that 
meeting is the b>rmalion of 
" Tlie S<H:iety ior World- 
Friendsliip/* of which ilk' 

Kf, Hon. Sir T. Vezey 
Slroog is the hrst Presi¬ 
dent. It is designed to 
afFord a cimiiium bond 
of unit}’ h (* i w <»4* n 
otlter (‘sisling International 
S4H'ij*li(\s and I lie general 
public, \vfK» are as yel Init 
litihr a('4|uainte(l with the 
\i i rge and < • \’er-1 n c reasi n g 
niovenunil lowards Interna¬ 
tional gocKlwill. It has no 
|yj[itic.s and 4'oniinils itself 
to no opinion, except• as 
i!Xpress<'d in the (tile— 
friendship bet w'<*en n n I a in 
and nation, The one duty 
Is to ^0 snmeiking toward 
cultivating friendship and 
giving individual service, 
and to promiite interna¬ 
tional gofidwill. 

I'fiis great movement 
would have rejoleexl the 
heart of Mr. \V. T. Stead. 


receives li^llcrs, can ever fidl back into the 
:\bys& of ignorant haired and national pre¬ 
judice, w^ich was formerly regarded as the 
lughest patrlctism. Thi* dtwtrinc that a good 
Hrilon should Jh.* taught from his infancy 
to fenr God and hate a Frenchman like ihe very 


In an “ Introdiicluin to 


Comrades All he said; 

It may appear to be a very 
small thing, this of writing a 
letter regularly in a foreign 

langiuig** lo an nnkrvwn cor¬ 
respondent, but from such 
small things great ones may 
arise. No one who has been in 
the habit of excluinging cor- 
respondence in ihis fashion, 
und acquiring dome knowledge 
of the person to whom he is 
writlag and from whom he 



Editcr of '* Tb« Berlov 


Hr* Jeha 8totd, 

of BorioH oad Pxwidoot of iho WorldV rnred^lp Sodo^ 
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IHE KEVTEW OP KEVIEWS. 



MIm KaIo Slev**nH v*Jlb the wrv*Ub» m*dv bj lh« TrienAt M>d fAmilf of tbo Inte 
WllUitni T. SiMOil. Tlittiv drojiov^ iiUo tta** «eo oo f^om Ike boot 

dock of tho " Knuicoi'io/’ Juki ni ike »j>u4 wboTc Ibo ** Titanic *' loiik. Ttaio |wcturo 
' MJd tbv uno vn Ibu iie«l |«ge were Uken liy a rvproociitaUvc of Um H«$(ph Pest. 


i <lcvi2, wliich «\<is laid (tuvvn by Lord Nelson, 
: would find lUflo noceptniu'c nmoni^ those who 
^ hnvc diJHH>ven'd Imiw vi'ry mui h like themselves 
b'rcnchtncn nrc*. One greni v.iluc of the inter* 
, change of Ivtlrr.s is ifuil you discover that people* 
in every onuntry ]X.Tp]rxed by the some diffi* 
cullies nnd make ihe same mistakes; and a con* 
; sctousness of similarity m blundering often lends 
, more lo sympathy ihnn un ideal perfection which 
admits of no mistakes. What I should like to 
* aet as an ideal before everyone who takes part in 
this International Correspondence is that they 
ihould endeavour to find out on bow many points 
..they agiec with each other, and on bow many 
pohits they differ, with the object not of quarrel* 
•Unpt upon the points of difference but of finding 
points of agreement, and of understanding why 
.they differ. There Is a reason for everything, 
'^od if Frenchmen or Germans take opposite 
views upon any subject which Interests them, 
there is some reason why they do m>, and it is 
11 ways interesting to get to krK>w what each 
' ftkl^ liAK to say in defence of hs own methods. 
Every na 4 ion has j great deal to team ft^m the 


others; and this is as true in 

(he small tilings of life as in 

the gr&it things of empire. 

Internationalism pronui^^s 

U> Ik the watchw'orcl of the 

future. I(s prof>lcm is the 

litinnonising of the widest In* 

Icrmilionalism wilh the purest 

and most exalted deN'otlon to 

our respective countries. As 

the faniily is to (he nation, .so 

the nation is to the W'ort<]*wide 

conunuuitv. Palriotism is not 

destructive of family life, but 

ratliert'onsecralvs and idealises 

h, ami so in like tn:inner Inter* 

naliomJism, instead of lieing 

uii($igi»nistic to i’iitriotfsm, is 

I lie llmver and crown of true 

|xii riot ism in every land. U 

is uihUt the inspiration .of this 

great idea that iIh* lnrK^I fruit* 

iiiJ eiilcr|Mis<s of ihe future 

will Ik: laiinclual. I liter* 

nalionalisnt is the natural 

result of ilw great imrlianiciil 

.Ind si'iiaUitic <lis <‘<)\ erie% of 

the last wiuurv, !.<*hs than a 
* 

huudnal years ago a (ravcller 
fxissing from lv<Midoii to Rome 
could mil ('over Lhe grnuiid 
more rapidly than did rlw* Km* 
[KTor Hadrian, Now It diK's not 
t.ike three days brr a letler to 
(Xibs from (»nc place to the 
other; the distance b(*(wecn 
Rome and iKnckin is therefore orie*scvcntli what 
it wns in theday.sof our gramlfatliers. Hence it 
is now p»»sible for pi’o|)lc who live in ('ountrics as 
far apart as Italy and Kngland Lo communicate 
with each other more sjicedily than a hundred 
years ago was possible for dwellers at the oppo¬ 
site ends of (he same country. The post ofhre 
Is at once an agent and a sytnlxd of the Lrans* 
formaijon that is cx>ming about in the world. 
But this has its dangers. Pi'oplc who do not 
understand each other, when brought close to* 
gel her, are more apt to quarrel than people who 
live at n'great distance. Therefore, it is very 
important (hat every means should be used in 
order to enable Ihe people who are thus brought 
doser together to communicale with each other, 
and not only to know each other's languages, 
but to understand how they kx>k at things, what 
thqjr standpoint is, what their habits and man* 
ners and customs are. By far the best way of 
doing this in to go to the country and live in it. 
Everyone CNnnot do that. But next to going 
and living lo a foreign country the best way of 
understanding it, and the pvo^e w]h> live in It, 










Prior to the wrwtbs beit>( dvpooitod ia tbo m an linpraortve sorvl.u wat eoaducted 
bf tho Hm, T. B- CoUialor. M.A . ot tb» MothodiM Kfdicoml Churcb, ;i«o«cr, ko4 
Ibo R«y, T. J. Stocbtey. a BaptifI oUnlator or Loodoa. 


is to n^ike a friend or to have 
u correspondent ' in that 
ix>unlry. 

THE ITRST intITISH GKO IT*. 

TlKTcfore it is quite in 
an*ordaiK*c with the fitness 
of things that “ William T. 

Steadcircles should be 
formed, and that the first 
one slufuld have its home at 
Browning llallj where, on 
July aQthi Mrs. Herbert 
Stead, in the a1)sencc of her 
Jnrshand. heartily welajmed 
the visitors, and sym|)a- 
theticully expressed her ap* 
proval of the aim of the 
jneeling. 

Mr. Ilarrlsrm Hill, who 
convened the* meeting, ox- 
(Kiined that the ivntral idea 
is that Circle.s should be 
formed in dlfTerent place.s 
and in differenc crnintries, 
the members of whicli 
should correspond one with 
another, whether Indivi¬ 
dually or as a Circle hy 
means of the Secretary, is 
h^ft to the local organisers 
to dire idi*, I he p ri rtc i p It* l)c I ii g 
uniformity vrith the rule that neither politics 
nor opinions should govern the correspemd* 
ence simply u dc.slrc fur goodwill between 
the nations. 


Gaiiioi lha WfMibi Into tba 8ifl. 


.1 


PRESIDENT AND MOTTO OP TIIK GROUP. 

Mr. John Stead was elected President, 
and lickets of membership wore distributed, 
hearing these words :— 

Can I help? 

1 um only one. But t am one. 

] cannot do everything. But I can do 
something. 

What I can do I ought to do. 

What I ought to do I ivt7l do. 

The question whether a special journal 
should be started to form the organ for 
uniting the various Circles was discussed, 
but a decision was postponed, as it seemed 
l> 08 siblc that certain journals already estab¬ 


lished might give the liospilaHty of their 
(lages to the VVorld-FHcndship Society. 

Mr. Powell remarked that in all the 
Browning Halljclations with other countries < ' 
the word “foreigner*' had fur a long time 
been omitted from their currespundcncc und 
“ friends from other lands “ sub.slilulcd. ’• 

Mr. Hill, in concluding the meeting, said 
that it was fitting that the William T. Stead 
Circle should be the first formed in England. J 
Groups of the Conciliation Intcrnationaie.J 
are formed or forming in France and other 
countries. Before long he expected that^ 
many such Circles would be formed radiating 
influence in every direction. 

A report of the Fourth uf July meeting*a^, 
Browning Hall has been printed, and may 
be obtained from Mr. Harrison Hill, Thit; 
Den, Upper Cavendish Avenue, Finchlejr»^ 
l>mdon, N\ 
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AUGUST BEBEL : THE RED NAPOLEON. 

% 

"Tbe bcroic aft to Pirliomtat ij o'tr* . • . Maokiod it frowa tmiUcr In iratnre. . • . The ptinfol fectiof 
wklcti came over lu at the death oF fiiirearck, of Richter, of Windhorst, comes upon us once 
afain at the bier ot Bebel. Party life ia frowiof vider, deeper maybe, but the eteaminjt hei^a 
are receding From view. To ihe tnlfhty dramatfc haittes of orators succeeds the practical and 
useful but prosaic work of detail, we stand oot merely at Bebel's bier/ we stand at the passing 
of an age.'^ 


S UCH was one of Ihc many iribules In the 
(icmiun Press to the out si and inf; personality , 
ol the veteran kader of the German S»»c1al- 
Dcny)cr3itic PHrty» wh<i passed away on Au|;usl 
the in a saikiloruim at In Suft- 

setlanil. An<l (ho w<»Ti[s arc mainly true, f«>r in 
Iklx^l died the last <>f the mcmf»trs of the Rcii'hs- 
laj; who wore promincni during the early years 
of the Km|Mre, a man u*Im> ha<t an abiding plaiv 
in the ,'ifrui'ti«»ns of jwrhaps more of hts fellows 
than any other one iHHjId name. 

It wouUI 1 k' impos^ihlc to give in thvKC pages 
(U'cn an nd<*ciuate summary of Bcl>crs nir^HT, 
c(met*nI rated and simple in |)uq)(»sc, :uhI yet so 
pursislenlly full and sp;ir(<>us In action, 'fo 
write bis life would Ih* almost to write tin* history 
of lh<* wIk>U; riannrkable movement of ivhif'h lie 
w'as for s/* many years und I spilled leader. Only, 
a few glimpM'S of sonx* of tfic more salient fi*a- 
tuns and incidunts of his sinmuous activity can ' 
Iktc Ik* given. T’Kim* u Ik> wish to know iiuire 
of him-- and Ikdivl’.s personality is W'orih study* 
in^r—should read the story of his life as set forth 
admirably by himself in his memoirs (A/y Li/f, 
by August Relicl. Fisher Unwin. ,*136 pp. 
7s. fKi.). to which wc are indebted for much of 
the information here given. 

RARI.y CHn.DHOOn. 

Ferdinand August Bebd fir.^t miw the light on 
the 32 r.i] of February, 1H40, in a barracks near 
C‘>lognc, where bis father, Joliann l^bel, vras a 
non-com missioned ollk'cr in the 3rd company 
the 25th Infantry Regiment. Mis rmither w*as 
Ihc daughter <vf n noi unprospenous baker and 
peasant farmer. The conditions of BcIktI's 
childhtxHl wxTc suc*li as to give him full know¬ 
ledge of and sympathy wdlh the hardsliips under¬ 
gone by the poor. His father's |^y was n 
mf sera hie pittance. ** All the military and 
olheial classes of Prussia ha«l in those days to 
exist on very narrow means," says Hehcl in his 
menvurs; '* almost everyone had lo go hungry, 
tighlcning his belt fuewtiod, king, and country. 
There Is truth in the saying that Prussia became 
great by hunger." Life in the barracks, how¬ 
ever, w »78 not without its compensations from a 
child’s point of view, and Bcbel and his brother, 
pet led and teased by the soldiers, managed to 
spend as youngsters a fairly happy time. But 
bts father, wbo .had been a particularly smart 


and cimM'ietitious siddicr, ap|>ears after twelve 
years oi f.'iilhfu) M'rv*k*c Ut have twgun lo chafe 
uiulcr ihc oy)|»rcs>.iM*ni*.ss of Ihc jruUiary regime. 
** More than owe," writes Hchcl, " he relurnod 
IvmH' lo our dull ra:«<*mate chamber in r.nging 
anger and w llh curses on his lips. " Vie earncsily 
wariuKl his wife, in cast* of his deathi not to semi 
his Imws to (he military orphan:Lgei as that would 
eiU.iil their strving nine years with Ihe ntlours. 

SnUMlLHOV l»AYS. 


After Johann BehiTs death, Mrs. IWbul 
inarrinl his brother August, w 1 h» had lakivi upon 
himsi'lf (he can* of her ami (he (wo liovs. He 
was a psison warder at Kraiiwellcr, and, (hough 
just at cording to Ids lighJs, seems to have 
tMuitetl his stepsons with almost (he same brutal 
MMcrity as his | >r I son vrs; ahd Helx*! spv.iks <if 
his death, which l<ii»k plaiT from n visum pi ion 
when Iktbcl was six years old, as a deliverance 
frcjin «ippr<*ssion." " If c't»rt>oral puiiishmenl," 

he wiys, ** W4!r<' the highest eiiuination t»f educa- . 
liomil wisdom, I should have l>eu>mv a • 


piiragon." 

A( M'hool iIh' bo)’ was ever ready to lead n 
p-ank, and bis prcijx.*nslly f<jr shielding cx>mra<lcs 
when t1>;* stern hand of |>cdagogical authority 
was about to descend Imllscnminalcly, fore* 
shadow’d I (he ch a raci eristic I rail which in la ter ^ 
life earned for Iiim the nickname of Gereckii/^ 
keitsmeier (J ust-;i I -any-price). 


UKIIEI. A MONAKC’HIST. 


It w’ax .’it alxiut this time that ilic revolutions 
<»f '48 and ’49 became imminent. 'I'hc rcViooI^;. 
children, wl>osc iiiKiginalions were stirred by 
guieral cNciie.nkeui, shared (he syinpalhles of’Jj 
their elders, which at WctzUir were mainly 
Rqiublican. On<re, when a number of boys 
disputing, ns bm’s will, nn m.ntiers pcdltlcnl, Ui 
happened that only tw'o boys, of whom youtiu 
B^bel was one, declared themselves Monarchiste^s 
n sound thrashing being their reward for theB^tS 
indcpentkncc. Alluding tu this, Bcbel jokin^u 
snys: " When next my opponents wax mdignat^ 
over my anti-patriotic views, because in the^^ 
opinion the Monarchy and the Fatherland effl 
identical, lei them remember that I suflered fpra 
the Fathertaod when their fathers and grao(>^ 
fathers were still, Ih tbe innocence of their yout^';i 
antl-paf riots.** 
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WitA'f EK> YOU WANT TO DO? 

In i8s3 Bcbcrs mother died, and the thirteen- 
year-old boy weut to stay with an aunt, who kept 
u water-mi II. With faster the foltowinj; year his 
»elkx>ldays came to a ck>«!. Vountf Autfust 
wanted to be an en^rineer, but a blunt question 
front his uncle, as to where he w^as to 

^ct money for his studies, pmmpily dispelled Ids 
dream, and he (lc<ri<lcd to bt't'omc a turner, and 
worked through Ids a])prenticeship un<lcr a 
friend of his iix>ther's. He wus luunpert'd in his 
work by [vhysiral ioclliciency, due to the privu- 
(tons of his boyhouti, when, as he s:iys, for years 
hU supper had “ consUlvd of a fsir-sixed pidc 
of brejwl smearwl with a htiU? butler or jun,*' 
and his hig'licst ambition had lH:en ** just ofxx* to 
Cal his hll of bread and butler/* 

WAKOKHJAMKK. 

In iS^^K, as was iftc wont of liertnan crafts- 
men in lliosc days, BcIk I set out on his M auJrr. 
jahre, ||i» tirst work lie (ditainvd at Spires :ii 
the e n hear ten i n*,'wa^'e two slMllih|;s a uirk. 
Here it was Uiai he lost ei|thicer» kr^*uxers 
alKiut sixi^rrue, nearly a (|uar(cr of his weekly 
wa4^1—at cards. He vowc<l he tvouki iM'scr 
apaln play for money, and he never did. He 
next wandered through the I’nlatinaie, and 
found work ;it I'reihurg. At this town, feeling 
the need of the Mn'iely of young people and 
fdkrw eraflsmen, he joined the '‘Catholic 
Artisans* I’nion/’ IIvkj^Ii himself a frec-lhinkcr. 
BelicI aflerwartls sp«>kc very highly of these 
Catholic Unions. Many a merry evening did he 
spend in the crmipany of the young chupkiins 
w'ho helped in the clubs, and much of the skill 
he 8hnwc<l hiter in debate he acknowledged to 
be due to the practice and help he had received 
with these instructors. 

During 1H59 and part of *60 Bchcl was in 
Salxhurg, and, under the stn^ss of enihusinsm 
roused by the w.nrlikc atmosphere then jwevail¬ 
ing, presented himself for service in the Tnis- 
siau urjiiy. Fate, however, had other uses for 
him, and he was rejectcd as physirallv unlit. He 
got w»ork with a Jewish master at Wetzlar, but 
when the fine spring weather came some old 
scltoolfellows urged him to go with them to try 
his luck at Leipzig. Though personally he felt 
no inclination to visit Saxony, he could oot re^st 
the templalKMi, and this journey, as it turned 
out, was a decisive influence in his life. 

PUBLIC L1P£. 

Having by a lucky chance found work im¬ 
mediately on his arrivni in Leipzig, Bchcl, now 
twenty years of age, pimptly gave indications 
of His subsequent activities by inducing his fel- 
low'-wurkers lo hold out in succession foy belter 
food, hi^tr wages ami shorter hours. . In a 


word, he says, though none of us had ever 
beard the word, we threatened u strike.'' 

Ig 1861 he attended bis first public meeting, 
convoked by a University Professor to found a 
“ Workers* lmfMX>vcmenL S«>ciety *’ (A'fdlwr- 
vtrtin) as a branch of the Folyleehiiic Socieiy, 
workmen's* clubs soK:aI 1 ed being then forbidden 
in Suxtmy. Ik:l>el joined as a member ami was 
soon v]cctc<] to the executive and given cliargc 
of the lil>rary and amusement section. The 
debates un the executive gave him his first o|>- 
j>ortumtie» of public speaking, and his ixmllnual 
attendance at the Mx'icty's rooms soon enabled 
him to kmiw the needs and desires <»f tin: 
workers (itr better than niuld even the presi¬ 
dents. In 1863 f^issalk: pnhlislwil his Mani¬ 
festo, wlu« h is usually ngarded as the shirting- 
piHiU of HemMn S«>cia 1 1 )i*m«icraey. This led 
in |.ei]wdg to the irajisformaikm of the KM/Inr. 
rrrem into a new sesriety, known as 11 a: 
.\rhdtvrbiUtvnt: 5 Vcrt‘ht (SiK'icly for IIm* Prona>- 
tii»n 4if Knowleilge among the Working Clanscs). 
Hcl>cl was elected president. 

UMITINO wnll J.IMlKNH'iri. 

hViHii now on JMH, by his lirekss aetivlly in 
tlie svurkers' cause ami the practiml dedsions 
and proposckls lie made as chairman in lUe end¬ 
less disputes Unweeii I he cx ire ml sis in ilw 
LasieiUeao i.abour Unions and the nsm' 
iixkIciiiIc ** Working Men's SiH*iriies," ai-tjuired 
a more and more |prominent posit mmi in ]h<' imwc- 
ment. Alioui this lime he made* ihe :MH|iminl- 
artcc of llic Sociallsi Lichknet ht, who came Ui 
].^ipzig lo work as a lecturer .ind speaker for the 
movement in SaxtNiy, and they remained friends 
and CO*workers until Liebknoclit's death. The 
elder man, whi> luid had opportunities su<*h as 
life had denied to Hcliel, had, of course, a great 
influence <10 his young oomrude. 

IN rARl.IAMKNT. 

At this period Bcbcl’s energies wore devoted 
nudoly to the diflicult task of countcnicling the 
continual disagreemenU iu the ranks of the 
workers, due mololy to the disruptive ambition 
of one Jean von Schweitzer, the Ic^idcr of the 
l..assalleans and editor of the SodaJdcmokrat. 
whom Hcbcl Anally publicly accused arul provixl 
to be a tool of Bismarck. He also did good 
work in helping the formation of Trade Unions. 
In 1867, at ay years of age, Bel>cl was elected 
to the North German Reichstag a.s a member for 
lilauchau-Meerane in Saxony. He set out for 
Berlin not without a certain palpitation of 
heart." He was naturally very much interested 
in his Parliamentary o^feagucs, but most of all 
in Bismarck, the most outstanding figure in the 
Reichstag. 

BebeVa maiden speech in a full dress debate 
was made in connection with the Constitution 
Act. In it he vigorously attacked the policy of 


Character SEETCttr"*A ugust Bebel 




IVussiu, niiiintuimn^ that the uoificadoa of Ger* 
many proposed by Bi^nuifck was not in the 
inicrests of Gitrfn4my as a wltole, but vniy on 
those of :i Greater I’russia and the Hohcnzullem 
Dynasty, that it Hould turn Germany Into one 
great military barracks, destroying I he last 
renin ms of liberty :uu] iM>pular rights, 'i'lie 
s[>ecch made a great stir holli inside and outside 
1 1x1 Heichsing, tme piiper lelying that ** it was 
as if the ilirolibing of the wangs of the stormy 
)X’iM fin'<ilution was heard throughout the 

House.riKUKt. versus iusharck. 


Tiw di (Terences between I'Vamx'and Germany, 
and the ensuing war of 1H70, which Uebel, in 
spite of llisnuin:k\ jxist* as the aggrieved p^irty, 
h( 0 d to have been ilelilxTiitely provokcfl by I he 
Chancellor, gav'c riw to a scries of bailies ro)al 
in ilu* Kcichsl;tg Ix'twiTn the War Parly and 
I be StHaat Democrats. The taller had ealletl a 
nieeiing. protesting against 

any war hut on<> undrrlaken in the iiil4V4?«t.s «d 
fii i«liMn .‘in<l rivi1is;iiiun us u rriine u^uiwi inodiYn 
eivin»iUioik. 'I’hr iiucliiii^ priUeMisI u| 2 ailiHt n xur 
willed in I be iiiimhlx t*f a dyuasly. Vkhich ]v«»par< 
ilbrd llu« MvrA i>f huiiilrisls nf iIuhivimIk .and |]n* 
wclfari <^r jimIImmih In ordi r to ft.*i(i>tfy the aminlitHk 
of 11 few of those in |h>W(Y. The haiW 

wilt I jiy tiui atiriutle of ihr h'rench deinocrae). 
i>ptsiully of llw socialixlic vsvrkm. and dmlarrd 
ii» com pin c »<yinpfilh) wirh ttuir elFivrts to prevent 
I be wur» and « the (Urman di nuxTucy and 

Gcriimn workiT*! t<» ujilifl their %‘oio's for thr «ain<' 

pur|H»K<>, 


Similar ri'soiulions wen' pas sett by public nuvt* 
nigs of \c(H*king nx'n in m;uiy cities. 

\ few days later HcIkiI and Liebknechl. who 
was then also in the Keichslag, abstained froin 
I he voting fnr the war to: in. lliis led to enn* 
siderable dispute in ihe ranks <A the (Kirty, sn 
much so that lUebknccht threnteoed to give up 
ttic cilitorship of the party «>rgan, the rolftssfaat 
(later im e.illed ^onearts) aiul emigrate lo 

America. « 


In September, 1870, a iwxlamntion was 
issued by the party greeting with joy tltc estab- 
lishmenl of llie Trench Republic, and expressing 
the h<ipe that the workers, '' if not lo-day, yet 
perhaps at some future date, will greet the dawn 
of freedom in Germany: Ixmg live the Repub* 
lie!" Tlio result was that the Government 
promptly tex^ more repressive mcasifres. the 
committee and viunous members of the party 
were or rested, and the Saxen aulhorilies pro¬ 
hibited public meetings. Two months after 
Hebet spoke against the motion fora further war 
loan of 15,000,000, and against the annexation 
of A(sacc«I^raine. His speech, in which be ex* 
t}OAcd the niggardliness of the German capi¬ 
talists on the occasion of the previous loan, 
raised a storm such as no other speech of his, 
before or after, ever produced. 



In Deccniber HeUd and l.iebkneclu were 
arrested and committed to pri^m h>r trial on a 
rlwrgc of hig-h treason. While in prison Uebd 
was re-clciied to the KdHisiag by a big 
ninjoriiy. Tinally, after an iuloival in which 
lidWl w*as released according to cusiorn in <»rrler 
to attend lu his l*arli:tnx*iU.iry dut^c^, the trial 
wvis instituted, and itxHigh against ilu:m ihc 
charges could rx>l be subNl.'inliatrd, he and las 
friend were comicnmc<l at llismarrk’s insiiga* 
tion to sjicnd \wo years in a hirtn ss. This im- 
• priwmmcnt poivrd a blessing in disguise, as 
IteU'rs bcailli, which had been breaking di>wn 
uiukr ibe strain of political work, was fully 
r<'stored bv ihc cnforced rest, a suhsi'(|iHaU medi¬ 
cal examination showing that one of his lungs. 
whk'U hail ahiwe-i lutm eaten aw'tiy by lubtY- 
culosis. had o>ni)>lelcly healed. 

IN VntSUN AU.MN. ' 

In Hehd was again cominillvd i‘i |iris*in, 
lids linx' for iesv^twiji-sltK He was Miit to the 
IliilicrtusiMirg. wluTc he founil l.lchkmvUt 
already installed, and f<Hir itr live oilier party 
friends. , lie wms now llnally to hi' impris«Micd 
for thirl)sme nuHilhs, and cUrided I0 make 
syslemalie um* o( his linic by *' lilli ng liji ihe 
g:ips in his tslucation." He siu<liv<l principally 
history and poll I lea I is^vruuny. 

rUlUiKKSS OV SOCIAI. I>I:M0I RACY. 


Ilul imprisfmirxmls isjuld not binder tlie 
cause of Sxial IhiixxTacy. .\l the vlcelions in 
1K74 tin; tola! nutnlxir of voles rcecivvil try the 
IMjrty was 236,000, 200 [>er ceni. greater tfian 
in 1871. In 1875, when Schwnitxcr bail linafly 
lieen driven out <»f aeiiun, the two hiilierto 
«»f^sing wings of Ihe party united at Ihc Gotha 
Cemgrevs under the name of tht' Socialistic 
Labour Party, and then Ihitro set in the ptTiod 
of severe suppression under Ihe nohKious 
TcsH’iwfcxf, wlw acted as Public rrnHxulor for 
Hismarck m innumerable Ubcl aclioii5. So 
many were tlxrsc that Bismarck had slacks of 
lK.*ctographed «s»pH‘s of forms kept, ready for 
use the mrunent anyone was demMjncerf. At 
ihjs lime often two or throe editors of the 
i olksstaat were in prison tr>gothcr. At last two 
attempts 00 the Hinperur's life, with which, 
lK»wever, tlic Social Democrats had nothing 
whatever to do, gave Bismarck an opportunity., 
to induce (he Reichstag to pass the anti-Soclalist' 
laws he had k>ng had in view, by which he hoped 
to repress the movement utterly. 

HISTORY REI‘EATS ITSHLF. 

But history here only repeated her Age-loAg, 
atkd ever*ignored lesson—that persecution of a. 
cause is the surest means of its propagation. 
The Social Democratic Party, which when Bubcl 
hrst entered the Reichstag in 1867 counted only 
some 25*000 adherents, in spite of the suppres- 
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ftiofi ol its I’rcss nml ot^stftisiitioo, increased I lie 
nutnlier i>f its voles to 312,000 in 
1,427,000 in 1890, and liiially, in 
' 4,250,000 voles 99 per cent, of ibem those of 
working inci)—was aide to capUire iio out of 
the 397 scats of the Reiciis>aK~~lhc stnmitest 
party of its colour in the Wiirld t *' Not Suiaal 
DcniOi'nicy but Bismarck uas vaiupiislicd, ami 
lus defeat was sviilcd by bis tiisitussal." This 
success - •** [M>ssibk' only ai tbe price of an In* 
tensive :in<l uriinmrrupU'd pn^ia^aiuUi whli llu' 
object of en1i|;litrnin^' the masses, (k*manclint; 

ctK^rmrms s;icrilif<*s uf time, cner*;y, and money, 
and the (’realam cd ;i inai'iiilK'nii 4»r^anisarKMi " 
—is ilu! Ik'kI |s»ssibf- iismuntcni iliai r<»idd l»c 
niiscd to BrlMTs mcnuiry. No wonder his 
followers loved and venerated him. 

I«M KK VKAKS. 

With Ibsniarrk's rclircnicnt from du' ixdiMral 
held in ihr tension lH'tW4t’ii tht* Si.iU* and 

ihc S<K*ial IHmiwst.iIs was nmsidcTably reducetl, 

, and as <>|>|>resslon lias been withdrawn llien* Ivis 
Jtradually |»rowf( up a ^{entTalion of workers av1u> 

^ think tliat tlKir wrlfari* will be'»l lie ailaincd by 
• evoliilitm. ixit by nwMlulion by ihe i^r.idnal re* 

' vision of k'^islalion in a ileiiKsTatic sense, imH 
'• by its subversion. ') he tael of He!ml’s leader* 
siirp is shown by Ilu* fad llial when tliver^enees 
and txihflids of f)piiii<»n aroM** aciKHij' his 
followers Im dir I luH bdlinv Hismarek’s plan of 
'' endeavouring lo use his aittluirily tn stem by 
‘ suppression die rising;: lide of views differinii; 

from his own; but was clcar-si^'hle<l enoi^li to 
f? rceonnisc (hat new fai'lors were arising whteh 
. dcnvimUd some nutflilieaii m of bis old luislilily 
/ lo Slate institutions. On this riMdiness lo 
i chnnjfc a p<iinl of view* he has an inlrrcslinj; 
6 pnraKraph: 

^ My principle throu^Tioui life Kis Ivsm in abambm 
C any slatirl|Hiiiu whieli I have taken up in n spft of 
^any questUm so soon as I r<‘c<»k(^isr it lo Im unten* 
?. able, and w 11 limit lest^tvadmi lo .ndluTi* lo the ncwlv 
i won (Hinvk'iuin ami lo si and up for it ni.infuMv. Imtb 
i in publle and privale. To Wk to the oarlie«i 
f insinnee of tlir kind, tin' altitude of the Kibcral 
I k*A<k‘rs. in rr^jpcel of lbi*ir jicnernl |io|irv ns well as 
Knlxiur questions, force<l me to abandon my old 
J-. position find 10 cross over to the SocialisI enmp. I 
i did not suffer any partirular pantos in so doint*, and, 
althduttli 1 had to wicrilicc many old and ik*ar per- 
^ «onal relatlojis, T io<»k that as a natural consoifut*ore 
If of my ordon. 1 have always. I venture lo ssiv, put 
js: Causes lu-forc ]s*rsoos. .and havt* newr allow( hJ 
r myself to lx* tlivcrtial from my course by eonsklera- 
g 4 lon of friends or relallvets once that course was 
unavoidable in the inlerrsls of Ihc rainv^ I had 
f.embrocfd. 

^ The soundness of this principle is proved hy 
t the lenk'di o( lime hU c'msiilUMts kept him in 
r the ReichsluK. P'rom ifV>7 to 187C a member 
fdauehau-Mceranc, ftN* Drvsrlcn from iflyy 
f’ h* 1883^1 Hamburg* until 1893, Strasbu/g tip to 


1898, and since 1898 for Hamburg with over* 
whelming majoriUcs, he had over fifty years of 
Par}iamcniafy life—save the five years or so 
spent in prison. In later years he was also a 
member of the Saxon Parliament. Though be 
still ailcnded sittings for some years previous to 
his dcalh Itc left tlw active work of his party to 
y^Hingcr men. As a writer in 7 'fic; Tima has 
recently s:dd: He had passed into history and 
its serene atmosphere before his cifd had come.” 

INTKRNAT10NAU6U. 

Dchcl was particularly keen on rousing the 
wvirkcrs lo n sense of their international soli* 
clarity. A memlter of the ” International as 
far bark :%n 1867, he never h>sl an opportunity of 
bringing his follow*crs nc;irer in thought lo their 
brothers ami .sisters abroad, and of urging them 
to strive to brings alKwt a true human fraternity, 
a worbbstatc in which all natioos should fully 
and frwly fulfil ihcir part. In the face of great 
imiMifnilanly he uf>poscd ihc war p'dicy of His* 
inan'k an<l the* annexation of Alscicc-l.orraim’, 
anil in 1911 ofwncd the jvna CScrnian SiK'talisi 
U>ngrvss with si stirring spcisdi againsl the war 
fiwcr generated by the M<inws*an crisis. He 
kniwv that nxMlcrn war Ix^ween tw’o greal 
lN>wers with Its IrnnH-nse cxiH’iuIllurc would 
inesui misery and ruin for nuHions of w*orkcrs 
*l'he g;*iH*ral strike,, wbirh ibe breiich Sis'ialisis 
held lo 1>c a clHs*kniaic tn war, he ridiculed as 
imprai* livable. 

In Doi'cmbcr of iIh‘ same year, in the course 
of a letter to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. M.P., 
replying lo a mcs.siige fnm) the British l.alwHir 
' Part)', Bel)e1 wrole : 

Wi* share in eveiy seiuw the sentiments tu which 
vou give rxfm’sston. We shall make every effort lo 
rnnint.iin pr.'iev bi'lween two ri'prx'WiUativc nations 
stirh us Kngtund ami (jcrn^any. V\i' shhil, like 
yrsirKelves, itsi* our bcsl endeavours for the seltk'- 
ment hy ^lenceful .ngret'nient of anv ilifliTenccs aris¬ 
ing frcHii 4>(‘om>niie nr political inlen\<fs. 

TIIF. MORI 1.1 SAT ION OP THE AKMIKS OK ITJVCR. 

ll»c significance of this uttcrani'u is great 
when wc reiiiisc that behind BcImI was an 
organisation of practically military efficiency, 
upwards of four million strong. When will the 
man of vision arise w*ho will be powerful enough 
to n;obUisc Uie forces oi peace which exist in 
every nafion into such n'mighty world*host that 
wnr shall l)e Impos$uble, and thr mod ani\ rrip* 
pling nice in armaments be stayed ? ” Workers 

of the world, unite! ” 

PERkONAUA. 

All who knew Bcbel personally bear tribute to 
a certain winrung softness in his mnnner, which 
contrasted alr.vt^y, to those unversed in the 
psychology of grtatnesi, with the lion-like 
character of his reputation. Gentle in pnvate 





iKe, he could be very hard and firni m the public 
cause* as his opponents knew to Iheir cost. HU 
private life was not without full share of sorrow; 
the loss of his beloved wife a year or two bock, 
nnd of Singer, his right-hand man In lending Ihc 
]>iirly» were sore blows to him, iind until a few* 
. years ago, when an ex-army officer bequeathed 
him i\n nmuiity which enabled him (o purchase 
a little villa near Zurich as a periodical haven 
rest ffom his I'arliamcninry work, he luid 
always been more or levs sirciilcncd finarK'lally. 
A life so strenuous, five years of which wvre 
KfKnt in prison, .md <]e]ic:ite health, ciMild not 
but temper n character such an hU to :i fine 
quiiUly of strength iwtX will. 

As a speaker he was not m much a great 
orator, If hU opponents are lol>e believed, as a 
ftKt'eful debater and an incisive presenter of 
facts and arguments; yet there must have been 
much moving eloquence in speeches which 
mused IIki enthusiasm of the workers to such a 
pitch as did his. His appearance im*nriahly 
filled the Hrnisc. As a firm nml tactful chair¬ 
man, to'>, he w‘as admirable. Probably one 
of Itebci's popularity with llte masses 
was that unlike Marx, Kngcis, Uassallc, Lich- 
knecht, who were intellectuals who luid been nur¬ 
tured in minx favourable rircum$t:inces—he was 


one of themselves; knew from bitter experknoe. 
the trials of their p<»vcmy and llteir limitaliooi 
of opportunity; could sjv.ik to (hem in the terms 
«>f their own tlyniglu ami language and show 
them their <m*n ideals. As one ticraiiin paper 
pul It, be w.is to Ihc workers a visible embodU 
meni of iWif otvn best self, an i near nation snd 
a forerunner of that to which ihcv would all 
siMUC day attain. TIktc was aUHil him sonfe- 
thing' of the |>rophvi leading his iKtjpIc lo 
prtMMisc<l land. He was ever nwalcst w it ness 
the direct simple way he Mds forth his remark- 
able achievements in his nwuxiirs, anti his aiiri- 
bulkm of ids success's to the mere chainT of 
rinumstanre. lim only the irvily great arc 
Muisllivc ami rests Hisivc ciHiugh lo Ih* used hy 
Kale in the nay JIcIm'I was used. The truly 
great arv always mis lest. Ami s(» they ruid (he 
secret of pnaid s|Hsvh in the niime of a gnt.ii 
cause. IfclK'l for close on fifty years sjV)ke with 
rut wavering v'mv uluTc he fell tlx* jasi rights 
ami liberties of the t)«>plc to he at slake. Thus 
it is that there is iuMTilwd lo him in the en¬ 
during maUMtleum of tlu* Iwarts cd rnillions of 
workcrs*all «wer the wmltf wlu» mourn his pass- 
ing that simplv e|ulatjh than whu'h none can 
have a g're;iter : 

llIK IVrUUK l.ovco IlfM." 
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I . VOTES FOR WOMEN. 

4 


A Reply to Mr. Lloyd George hy Mrs. Heniy Fawcett, LLiDv President of the 

National Union of Womens Sof^ge Societies. 


T UK first pjiri <4 Mr. l.loyd <jeor>^‘*s 
iirtirlv, rtirirlc'ti “ Voks f<ir W'lmM'n un<l 
I.uiuny,’* whtvb n'^cnlh 
;ip|H*ririM| in :i jxipul^ir is :in vt« 1^111*111 

Miitmirni of I hi* iMsr for Women V Siiflisijfv. 
He hi IS \ivvn, in- says, fi»r many jears a tsm- 
vinm) ailvcMvitv of iHir eiifram hiscmenl ami is 
now “ liriniT than ever ” in suppi>riinj; ii. He 
fihmvK the pracric'al *injustK'e and the naiHinal 
lofts of excluding half the (>opiihilion from all 
fthnre in ihe ronfnd of puhlie affairs. t( ift not 
*■ poftidble, hi) avers, to trust the w If a re of a 
class or a sex entirely to anollnr rl:is^ iir s(‘X. 
He insiani'cs iIm' Insurance Art and IIh' way tti 
which the inierc.sts rrf wiMiicn wm* nrjflcetrd in 
it. “ lU'in^ v'oieless,*' he says, '* there was mi 
way in wliiidi llirir views c<itild 1 h* autiuirit.itively 
set forth.*’ He riles the opinion of every 
Krirnilly .Srririy oflirial w-hrim he had consulted 
as l<j the splendid M'lf'Snrririre (d the workiii);* 
class wife in k<vpin|r up husimiut's W'<x*kly 
. eoiitril lilt ion, often saving it out of her own foiKl. 

. “Yet llwse woiwn, wlvi had thus kepi the 
' I'ricndly Sneielies l^oin^f, were iwg <x>nsiilcri*d 
worth cimsultin)' as to Iheir status under I tie 
\ Act,**; nnd hr mi^hl hnva .iddcd that when an 
Amending Ai'i tier a me noi'vssary it was ihe 
grievances of the V 4 iting men a ml rH»t the 
grievnnccft of the voiclrs* won am which were 
dealt with in the (iovemment mcasua*. ‘ITie 
exclusion of wtunen front the iMihlieal fraiH'hiso, 
ftjiys Lloyd flefwgc, is a prefx>slerouH :in<l 
barbarous anachronism, .and ns long us it In.sts 
, fHir democracy U w?-sided and Incomplete.** 

I Having thus stated the case for Women*s 
Suffrage with veltenience and fervour all Ins 
own, he proceeds in the second ludf of the article 
to explain why the Government of which he is 
a mmiber does nothing to redeem the promises 
aulcnmly ntade on Us belmlf by the rrlinc Mini.v 
ter with regard to the enfranchiftcmenl of 
ux)m«n. He puts the whole blame for fhiH 
fnihirr on ilw slumltk'rs of the cnmp;milively 


small group of Suffaiglstft wlu> luivc adopted 
, rnilfiant methods, it Is safe to assert in reply 
to this that if the same line of reasoning had 
been ajtplkxl to men, not a .single man wmihl 
now Iw exercising the Parliamentary franch! M^ 
Rrvidnlhm, rk>t and i]is 4 >rdcr have almost 
invariably hecn the un(>lcasing arrompaninx'Ols 
irf men’s pollticjil movonienis, w'hcthcr In 
Ireland, India, or Britain. The revoluiion 
and rH>t in which men have indulged who con- 
si<lr*n*d thr^mselves the victims ci( pobtical injus* 
tice Ivive nearly always hcen actxmtpanicd by 
murckT or at tempi s to murder, yet no one argues 
that all inni slssild In- plaixsl under llm ban of 
lKT|K‘liial iwdilieal disability Ix'causc sonic men, 
iiuiddetted liy kNig-c-ontinuecl in just ice, liave 
stained (heir caiiM* with crime ami hhwidshed. 
Why siHHdd a diffcrcnl iiicaMire Ik nieteJ 4 ml 
10 women)' It was at Die very iixsiii'nt when 
(.Aird MiKlry w.ns InlrtKlw ing his remedial mea¬ 
sures in llic llouM' 4 »f I^Kds, for giving srune 
degree of re|m'»entaiion In the |woplc of Imli.a, 
that the atOM'ious crime of the. murder of Sir 
Curncm Wyllie at lhe*lm|Krial Insliliile ssas 
<* 4 Hnmilii^ by nn Indian fanatic. Did that cause 
the (•ovcrniiKMit to draw back and say tlut 
nothing tVMild lx tk^te until disc^der had coasted i* 
Wc kiu>w that the reverse was the cum*, lliey 
held that to draw back on account of local and 
»(mradic disturbances, Itowcvcr sedous, anxious, 
and troublc.so«ne they might be, would have l>cci> 

» really grave humiliation.** Wliy sliould not a 
sdmlhir slate«nanllke view I*c taken of the 
political unrest among >vnnien? All our 
|X>litic:il history proves that to treat large and 
intelligent scriions of Ihe population a.s political 
aliens is certain to prmxike revolutionary out- 
luirsls. TIuMe politicians wlio say they can 
offer no redress for the acknowledged politirnl 
grievances of wouten until nil disorder ceases 
are mning in a manner which is perfectly ixTlain 
(o lead to stil! greater disorder. At pr«,sent this 
so-('alled T.ihcra) Gownment, w'hich puts Lilwnil 



, principles behind its back when women ask for 
represent ation» brings nothing to the solution of 
the unrest among women but sheer and crude 
coercion. In 1(^59 much alarm was felt about 
the dangerous violence of Tratle Unionism. We 
read In Mr. Trevelyan’s “ Life of Jolm Bright ” 
(page a8o) that he warned his countrymen that 
liic Trade Union movement would become 
rcvolulioiiary if the wage-earners were con¬ 
demned to remain a sc|>dratcand suspectecl order 
iu our social 2«ystem» and that industrial war 
would go on from bad to worse if the Hafs 
receiving wages was shut out from the questions 
and Interests which occupy the minds and 
energies <jf the employing class.” If the same 
sjiirit of wise sialtamanship were :i|splicd i<» 
\v<»mcn the present disorders of which a small 
section have been guilty would assuredly cease. 

it Is quite possible that in writing this 1 may 
lay myself to the charge of secret sympathy 
with militancy. But the charge would be shsi^ 
luteiy without foundation. I am ngninst 
miliUmey because I regard il ns wrong in itself 
to cndc.nvmir to wrest hy physical vadcncv what 
should In'. Yielded as a natural and inevilnhie 
evolution of justice nnci p(»lilieu 1 fn^edom. I am 
also against it because, in my judgment, 
rvperlvmT has .sh4m*n that it is ineffnlivc. 
Violence Ik gets violence. I 1 ic injuries inflrctc<l 
by ihu MM'allec) ” SufTrageMvs ” on wlndfws, 
houses, and oilier property, cx.isperaie and 
enr.ngc the public ami enrounige I hr Govern meni 
i<M'xliiliil in rlieir punishments a callous brut,ilily 
wlueh under firdiniiry cireumsiances would not 
Ikave lH*c'n tolerated by ptddic opinion. Hcni'r 
wc had a year or lw«> ago the detestahle out rage 
of lurntng the l)os« in a winter night on 
Kinily Wilding Davison in her cell In Strange^ 
ways Prison, Manchester; and mom recently the 
horrors oi forcible fecdiitg and the pmkmgcd 
i(»rturc of the ” Cat ,and Mouse ” Bill. If such 
tilings as these had happened In Pobod or 
Por.siii tlw miHiths of Liberal orators would have 
iKcn fdlod with execrations; but here and now 
but little attention is paid to them, atul the whole 
lcN'<*l of civilisation Is lowered by the existence 
and toleration of such barbarities. Tbc Liberal 
]>arly have got to shcmldcr ibcir own principles 
and act upon (hem; they have to reflect that 
coercion and vlolciice unacco<np.ialed by 
remedial legislation have ngaiu and again proved 
absolutely incapable of removing political dis¬ 
content. Women have a deep grievance; they 
feci themselves outlawed and insulted In their 
own country by ihe stigma of perpetual pc^llkal 
disability. Until something is done to remove 
(his feeling it Is vain to hope that meae coercion 
wilt be more elTectual in tne future than It has 
been in die pa.st. 


There |s ooe subject in which, as k fellow^ 
Suffragist, I am in a position to reassure MrJ 
Lloyd George. I go about the country a gooa 
deal. I have lately l>fcn with one of the bands 
of our Suffrage l^ilgrinis. I deplore militancy 
as much ns Mr. Lloyd George But he is 

mbiaken when hi* says militancy "hrm abeuated 
every friend Suffragists ever bsid, ” All along 
tlic ntute of CKjr iHlgrimagc. wi* rLH’c»i\ud over- 
whelming jHXHifs of friendship and psKlwill. 
TIktc have l>een iKKdigans, ii is inic, now* and 
then ill MMiic of our iTOWib : i‘o\v<ly yonllm so 
drvoltd to the mcilKxU nf law and iM-dor that 
they have thrown d<*ad rats and rotten iggs at 
some of our speakers; but these inritlcnis have 
lK*vn quite exceptional, and ImmU in the towns 
and villages wc met with marvellous demon* 
sirations of sympathy and encouragement, 
All through the mining districts of Durli.'im our 
Pilgrims h,'id a triumphal prexession, and the 
welcome w.ns no less cordial and w*arm-hearted 
in the rural villages. All that was ncix^ssary 
was to explain I hat wi* were mm-rullitant , and 
ivere seeking (hrough I lie means of jioljtlral 
ediirarNMi and reasoning to slum* tliai women 
had something which tluy nmlil liring to the 
wclI-lHing' i>r the Stare, and that men ,ind women 
(ogctlicr were, InMIer than nwn alone or women 
akmr in Kifegiiarding the ini crests **( (lie wlude 
etimmunfty. "The hosiiliiy of jHihlie senti¬ 
ment ” against Wotiun’s Suffrage which Mr. 
GitKgf speaks of dors not exist. ITie feeling 
lai tlu* part of ihe masses nf (he t«s>ple in sup¬ 
port i>f the principles of self-government and 
IKilitical lIlKTty is derpiT-scated lhan lie knows. 

all, he tells us that he is now a' firmer 
advocate than he i-wr was l«fnrc of the 
enfranchisement of wromen. Militaw'y, he 
says, has not alienated him, and nrver will. He 
U not exceptional In this rc.spiTl, nnd Women’s 
Suffrage is probably stronger in pi^ular support 
than it h.is ever I wen In the fifty yc-ars sonw of 
us have worked for it. I run lv>|xful th.al Mr. 
Lloyd George may himself, on further reflection, 
accept tlds more hopeful view of the Women’! 
Suffrage questioii, for he admits In the earlier 
part of this article (luit ” No BraneKisc 
can ever again be brought forward in th^ 
country withrmt raising the whole probleiti 
wbethCT you arc going to exclude more than 
'the cilisens of the land.” This anknowledgod 
fact, and the further fact that tlw Labour par^ 
at their annual conference last January pledg^ 
themselves to reject any further extension of tm 
suffrage to men unless it also included \vomeii$ 
preclude on my part any feeling wUh regard to 
the future of our question than (hat of absolute 
eonfideniw Its assured triumph. 










LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 

REVIEWS. 


TWO VIEWS ON NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


LORD ROBERTS QUOTES 
SCRIPTURE. 

Iv his iirik'lu iit ilw \imUt**th ('vutury for 
Scpicmlu r, replying; lo ihr Diiki* Hi'clfor^rs 
srIuMii' hir Atjiiv rvhirm* l.onl 
ii* inaUr thv fojUminf; : 

'I'hU is ihv nioiih’iK (i» unili* aikil 1 m n>iu*rniral«* 
<«ur aiiai'U. TonMilrnri^ ihi* uri'riwy i>( <Hir raus4*. 

anil lam i»uf n’^pTlUv opiriiims 

a|i|irM\iMi/ilr lo om'h M(h«r» with lliiir 

r< lalioiivlMp |t» tin* viotxs at «nir opitohmis. I aiii 
oiiiIioUIi'irmI ui nciko u im ;%n\ whu 

Ih’ iK’siiiiiirt}^. and 1 m rv’iitiiiil ihi’iii lhal 
" III who is ao( \viih iiu< U a^aiii«l mh*.** 

riu* DmUv's |>rii]K»aK uvrr nuilnml in ihc 
Jiim- ami July (lutnhvrs af Thv Xhtflvvttlh < *■»• 
lury, ami witv in bru'f a plra for a l.iri^T Nrjjii- 

loT Arnu' i«i hv harked hs a V uliiniarv Terrilorial 

* ♦ ♦ 

hum*, ihc laller lo In* on a MUaller st'ali* ih:iii 
a I present. 

Tail'd KmIhtK ein|>lm.siM's llie <lillieiiliies i»t 
rerrultiii^', and (imiplains lhal so fesv faiiiihes 
eonirihuu’ dieir <|iiola lo the li^lilin^ hiri't* of 

Uie iNHinirv. He s:ivs : 

4 • 

This resulls in lwt» lliin^s. I'ir>(. iiilc'rest in llu* 
Arms oil hrr iUh^s mil rxisi or nmu’s in s|KismcM|ie 
>saM*s. lVo|)l«' rtmsi* diiaiwlws to eluiT mhuo 
fiallani foal of arni>. mihI iI niusi Im> adMiithd iIkiC 
lho\ <lo so ^nu rouslv. Uul anylhini^ like suslsihiMl 
iiileroKi in ihe Army Is iinisissIMe iMvaUM' eiMtip^ira- 
lively few pis>f>|e ha NX' llrsl-haiiil km»wUxJ(^* of ll. 
The fael Ihnl this ajwlhy exlMs U well exeinplilVd 
hv (he posilive iHinHloni slicran during ihr Army 
<|el>aUs hv I lie averai<e ro|>ros«'nialive of the p^xiple 
ill the House of Commons. 

Ovs’in^ lii this ivilalion of otir .Vrmv lh«* ci:ii uin 
has come lo rei^ard U ns a ihirif* npjirt, «x form of 
|irMiocikiii for which ti |>ays« ns i( pays f<ir the piilin*. 
ll is only I'oniparaliveh n'ornlly » fivlln^ of 

ilouhr has xpresid; doiihi as lo (he nipfiMlily of our 
Army, with U» lixed Umils of nmiilinfi. io rarry 
oul irs mission; donM wheihcr (hr payini* of 
a II other man U> <]<» soldierwairk rcnilv con sill tM«*« 
(he whole <luly of (lie aycra(*e eiiixi'H. 


A BISHOP S ADVICE. 

1 liK T'ield-Mar^liars arihli* is h»l1ovve<k in 
lire s.iine m.i^axiiie, hy a CMiisideralHm of the 
truest inn hy |1ishi»|> hmdsli.inh whose eN|HTienee 
in Aiisiratia U'ads him to si\ :• 

While, ilu ik, as t'hiisikins we are tind« r nn 
ultli^adoM In i|e|ir«x*aie niilharv iraiidn^, we may 
well reioiie. on the miIkt hand, at Ihe imuIi iiiohle 
advaiiiaj^es || hrin^s hi ihe diHiidiiie of die naiional 
rharaeier. Tlure an two ihin^s wlihli lie ai Ihe 
liHtI Ilf all nolih* 4 liorai'lei ; and di«’N need lo |h' 
Duii^Im. hi diei do iM*i. al.is. ^row ii|> of ihein. 
xdyi's in iIn* hiinian lioari. Tli 4 > one is .vlf^Msi |. 
I dine mill iIh' oilier is self.sai i {(iee. ’I'he iristiiiiiim 
4>f mni]Hrlsii*s riiililaiA irainiiifj iiidh'aleh ili;d« a.s a 
iraiiiMi. we ate |Hi'|i.ireil In make ihe s.arifiees 
wlih'li llw’ deroiii'i'of Mtir <xitMiir\ dunaini*.. aiul (lie 
lirsl s(e|i ill lhal dirmlion is lhal we slioidd fiiui 
••itr ntituhtu’ii dirouL'Il Ihe siroai' ronstialniii^ iiu 
111 rente of disiipline. 

Healing; willi the siron^ fihiietiniK i]if*ed lo 
(lie drastie a|i|>lh*aiirMi <if ihe iK'femr Art In 
Aiisir.dta and New /ealand, the Hishop |>oint.s 
4>ul llial Ihe New 4^eal.«nd Ai l has already ireen 
.iineiided lo nieel the ionseienlhiUs ohjvetiir. 
The exenipiiii}* ehmsi' seems to nieel the I'asu 
\ery fairlv - 

4 • 

On I In* applu alion of any |H’rsiMi n nia^^istnitc 
may ^rant lo tW- afi(diean( a oTlilicale of exeiii|>« 
limi friMii iniliiary Irarnin^ and siTyho if Iln* ina;'iK« 
Irale is s;ilisliis| rhal IIh* a|iplieani idijeels in }<(Hid 
failli U» Mil'll irainin}^ aial siTvh'i’ on Ihe ^'namd 
dial i( is omiran' to liU religious Ix'lief. ^ 

So lonj' ns am* stieh lerlilH'ale of «xi inplion re> 
niain^ in fon'e ihe ladder thereof shall Ih* I'xempt 
friMii (he iddi^iliotis of milUnri irahiiii)* and mt- 
vice iiiijwsaxl hv llie IVineijvd Act, hut shall !m 
liable lo iH'rfonn in Ill'll th(Ti'<»f suih iion<'inili(Ary 
s/m*ii*r's its ilir <«<o«'rntir iji C*«*uji<*d riuiv fnmi litre 
lo time pri'serilH* as «<(uiv'aleiit llir reio. 

Of t*i>iirsi*. llie whole ilrllieullv is in adminis- 
iralhni, h*r ihi' dis|H*nsint' ma^rsirates m;iy find 
a diJbruily in delerlin^ malingerer^ and 

shirkers,*' wktoM* sfde desire is lo esc'ape anv« 
ibin^j In Ihr naliire of resiwmsibilily, 
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BULGARIA’S D^BACLE. 

' 1 *HK Journal of Ihe HoyaJ I'tiiWd Srrvicc 
tnsiituiion devotes atreful (*oi>«idcnili<jn to the 
Inter nspecuof the ll.nlkun campaiifn, and prints 
the following nnalyNis of the p<isii}on of the 
contending' forces early in July after the Hul* 
garlan repulse : — 

The cause's oF the i)ijl£nri«in n^WT^ex art' niil yH 
d<*finitely kntMvn. but ih«'y araiesir in pari due to 
undermost imutin^ ihc ft^Ninc emch*nry of th(»iropp(k- 
nenta. A writer in the (.Austrian) Vedette of July 
I2ih fioiitUf out that ihe Servinna had the udvan* 
t»|2es : (a) of ihorougsh ae^ualntance with tht* ground 
in the lahtip* Rregtulnitxn regjion, ovor which they 



bet Wshte Jacoh.l 

Perdioftad hu doaa oa playiad hie fooliab praake till 
he haa beeo oaugbt io bit owa aooea. 




had foii^'ht last autumn; (b) of the poasossion <tf t>u>cs 
on ihc railway at Uskub and Nish close in r<*ar of 
frt»n1; and of four good rouds leading from the 
railway towards (heir front; and (c) in Ihe fact ilvil 
tlie country adjoining the Uskutn—Kuituinuvu— 
npri I'alanka r^Kid posMcssea nunterous transjinrt 
vehicle* .nod teams of oxen. These crmimslance* 
greatly hidlitaled the problems of ruin for cemcni and 
supply for the Servian troops. On the other hand, 
the region in which (he Bulgarian main Army was 
concentrated whs deficient in rcsourcoa and badly 
au|)p1i<cd xvilh rends. The only good rood, Kustcndil 
—Dcnc Dair, w’as not nvallaSle for the nulgarianv 
beyond the bttcr [>oint, as it was then conimandrd 
from the Sermn artilh^ positions. The Bulgarian 
Supply sers’ice Iwid, thetWure, to be carried out hy 
pack tc^isport •A'er bridle paths. / 



A FAMOUS WAR MINISTER. * 

4 c the two August numbers of the Revue des 
Deux Afondes M. Emile OlUvier’s history of the 
war of 1870 is continued. In this instalment 
the historian describes the conditions of the camp 
at Chllons, and how MacMahon was nominated 
head of the urmy of Ch&lons and Truchu governor 
trf Paris. 

The Emperor desired to return to Paris, but 
Ihe Empress*Regent telegraphed to him that he 
must not come. ** 1 cannot return to Paris.” 
said the Kmperor; ” the En^ess says my posi- 
lion wcnild be untenable. 1 'he truth is, I am 
Iwing driven out i ] am not wanted In the army, 
.and 1 am not wanted at Paris. ” H:id the Empress 
but shown herself in the streets of Paris, she 
would have excited immense enthusiasm, and 
would have h(*en convinced there was no dar.gcr 
to the Emperor in the midst of his pvt^le. As 
it was, Kouher iin<l Palikao caused him lo Ik 
dcpos<*d by the Regcni. He had .already 
suffered similar dc^gradatlnn twice—once when 
the command of the army of the Rhine had been 
taken out of his hands and transferred to 
Hajutinc, .tnd again when the command of the 
army of ChAlons was not confided to him, but 
to MacMahon. Now He was to suffer civic 
degradation, also l>eing declared incapable of 
governing the Slate, as he had been declared iil¬ 
ea p;i hie 0/ le.iding the army. 

The fate of the Em|wnjr having been settled, 
what was to b<x‘<ime of his army? M. OMivier 
ik'scrilx's ihe plans formed by Palikao, the mean¬ 
ing of one of them Iwing ihat an army of 140,000 
im*nw‘4>iild have to feel its way Ik (ween three vie* 
toricHis armies forming a total of 51 t. 000 men 1 
'Hus straleg)', remarks M. Ollivier, will remain 
the eternal astonishment of history. The spot 
where capitulation would take place was not 
dmded on, but capitulation was certain. 



Kteddewd^UekA I Barits. 

InidsUty. 

Russia: "Whst does Cbis mass? TUI now you hsva 
Slv^ b««a a fslihfut llttls dog." 

(Tm Prsseh Coowl coMrstulstsd tbs Turkish Hsir Appsrent 
os tbs rs^esupoUoo of Aa<ljui0|ils.) 
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'^THE KING CAN 

MAY THE KING BE A PARTISAN? 

‘‘ Aui>itok Tastum ” discusM*s “ The Veto of 
ihe Crown ” in the Furtmfhtfy Meview, and wc 
endorse every word of his warning to those pur¬ 
blind politicians who imagine that any gtMMi 
purpose can be served by the exercise 4>r a privi- 
lege which is dead, if not beyond recall, 
assui'cdh not to be ventured on by any monarch* 
who respects constituiUmal government. The 
granting of Home Rule to Ireland may be an 
experiment, but it is at least a Icgitinuite 
experiment in udministration, and hardly calls 
for the heroics of Sir Edward Carson or other 
sclf*appoinled ohampions of an autocratic 
minority, and to call in aid an extinct veto to 
suppress Home Rule is to add one more to the 
long list of insults to poor Ireland. 

The uriter stales the simple fact when he 
avers ihut the loyalty of Radicals and Socialists 
is ** siriclly conditional on the scrupulous observ¬ 
ance by the Crown of its constitutional posi¬ 
tion i and, addressing the adviKates of this 
impi»ssihlr remcd\, he says:— 

Hut there U anulwr find evtxi more compulling 
r«*asuii why no Unionist in any circumsUnreci what- 
{'v<T should ti^kTOle the suggo^ion of using I he Veto 
of iIk) (Vown in ilw Han>o Rule roniroeersy. I.ei 
iIkhi* who are tempted to I'ixtuet with It consider 
how dis;tsirous to the British Empire would U* a 
furious^ a^iiathxi at Ivmi** against ibe Monarchy. Il is 
tl>o ('rovvn which holds Ihi' British Empire t^$ethur. 
'I'hi* Cr4»vv<n is t hi* one* symtx^ of unum ; the Sovereign 
IS the one UKiiH of loyalty. Th<* Empin* has walchinl 
llw <l«>wnfall of the House of lA>rds without an audU 
bU* and, we suspixt, without an iow.ifd pang. It nw 
ganls i1>c House of (Commons with differi'nt and 
more kindly eyes, f<rr that ass4‘mbly is the Mother of 
all ihe I'rev Parliamcnis overM'Hs. But there is no 
tdoa on the (lurt of the Dominions of yielding loyal 
<»bodlonc<* to what Diivneli culled in Coningsby ** a 
‘ «ivcn'ign of IX>wning StnsH,** and still fes.s d<»e« 
jiny such sentiment exist in India. l*he House of 
CV>mmon.s could be no successor io or substitute for 
the Crown. It is the Cr<»w'n alone which is idealised 
in the iniaginmiim of the Empire*, which stands forth 
as something .august fmd unifying, permanent and 
unchangeable, austerely aloof from the clash of party * 
battle and yet humanly sympathetic withev^y noble 
aspiration which sways the peoples. It would be a 
violent shock to the Empire if the Crown were 
dragged into party controversy, and ho is no true 
TmperialiKt wrH>, wh.ilever the provocalk>o. alkM's 
himself 1 o be drawn into advocating or supporting u 
course which must li«d straight to (hot wo^ul rcsuli. 

Those who mean (o fight Home Rule to the death 
mav justify to themselves—and perhaps to posterity 
—their use of almost every weapon In their power. 


DO NO WRONG.” 

But I fare U lau* w hich to use w ere a iTime. 

Thai \h Iho Vrto of ilw tViwn. 

Thu Editor of V'fre .Vufuuaif Review is quite 
ctmvin(*cd ih:it the King should mg l>c "the 
marionette of the Molly Maguiro.'* In their 
exircniiiy il)e ** last dhehers ** are apixirenlly 
po*p:trc<{ to sjivrilk'c all the traditiims of constilu- 
tional government. I Hit vve an* noi yet alt 
Anan'hisis. 

THE WELDING OF THE EMPIRE. 

l.v I he Foriiiif'hfty Review Sir Ciilbert Parker 
discusses, under the above title, the* various 
asptx'iK of the Naval jiroblem as it affects ihe 
Colonies—more ptirticularly Canada. Sir Gil- 
l>ert foreshadows the eslablishmeni of a real 
Imperial Parliament in which the vital inieresis 
of the Hmpire mat be adequately res]XTted. He 

5«iyb 

lninK*n*«* |>r<>grvvi Uum tmtde In tlK* Ul^t twelve 
>x*ars, and in the iiio«l natural way— by a process of 
vvofutHKi. Canada ha> b*s*n a unit of government 
%inrr 1867. .^u<lral^a Uraiiu* a unit in 1901, and 
.^ouih .Africa btraim* unlied In tqrv)- R!Kxk;sla cx- 
isfHixl. 'Ibat h:is shupUfied the Imperial problrtn 
cnormoudy. Nuw* tlir Brltbth Govci'nnjciH, tlirough 
thi* C'olotikd OlTii'v, hits to deal with only three 
I *o\’CTtifnrnt« Inslisad of K(’venU«*n; and In felatlon 
to .'ll] foreign inureMs, U* Iradc and nuirilime qix's- 
lions and ell ocIkts of iin|K>f1aiue, tlic whole process 

consuHalion. iirrangi*iiu*nl, aiHl agrennwnt slm- 
plified aiuleach Dominion s^w^uks us one pt.'Ople. The 
advantage of this Is imincasurnbk*. 

Thi« first administrative fedifalioii or conipcration 
wall iwtainly lake plnt't* hi iJie field of defence, end 
-•of a con*<eqiicncc>‘f4ireign ntfairs, und from it will 
br evolved ways and means to niachin<*ry for u larger 
eiu-cutive ro-operutlon. Tluit accomplUhid, and ilic 
British Empire rendcYed a fact and not mcreJy r 
na 11 w*. by an ebstic, looscly'jointed, rrciprorating 
union, with the princlpli* of trade j>ref<Tenc4' in opera, 
ikm everywhere, thal otlier larger union wilt be in 
Hghi nnd 1 think I m.'iy livi^ lo sis; U- the cev 
nper.itive .'illi.amx* of the British Empire and the 
I'niled States lugHhcr with all Knglislv-sjwaking 
fiooples. It is A dri^nn, but dreams come true, as the 
history of the British Empire has shown, as the his- 
t(irv <l( the Cniti'd Stales has shown since the day 
w'hen there w’ere three luilions with three Govern¬ 
ments oprriiting in ihi* tirriiory' mm* controlled from 
Washington, to which was ofiposed an Imperial 
{Milicy that at length surci.'ssfully exdiidcHl Spain and 
!*'ranrr from the territiXA' now' represeoted bv the 
forty-nine Siatex, and the problem of half a conti¬ 
nent w’O't K>1ved. 

The wHding of the British Empire will lead to the 
welding together of all British-speaking peo|>les; and 
that w'ill be a guod day for 'civilisatkHV and for the 
world's peace. 
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REFORM AND REVOLUTION. 


THE GOSPEL OF REVOLUTION. 

the F<»rutH Fnink (’hc>«UT IV:isr under* 
lukvs lo I'xpUiin the p;iriii'ubr inissHm of the 
Industria! Workers <if ihv World, an orj'anjs;!* 
lion which i^ attempting the task of ^uidin^ Ihc 
jmdclanal to the ihr<uiv <if imlusirial power, h 
IS simple in ihc^firv, ilii^ ivonomie revidullon, .is 
il is apiKirentiy unanswerable in ar^unwnt ; liut 
the i Xtormina lion of the Ked Intlian teas child's 
play eomparoii to the iTiminalinn of the capitalist 
fr<ini Aitierii'a • noi to meriiion ilio<e deucneraie 



iXtOyCtOsM.^ 

The Old Mfto of (ho Capital C. 

SiMMAD THR NVosKBR : *'Of wbai ttcc aro yoor flO«- 
inims lo me ? " 

provinces lalielled Kuro^w, Afrieu, and Asia. 

The I.W.W. has a programme :— 

'ITie I.WAV. U lUMre than an or>i;uuwilS«Hi: ii is 
mere lluin a " pri 4 ilein **; it is n>«M*e than a *' pIviH’.** 
The LWAV. U nn effort, and ii<n a so»*i;il nhih>sof)hy. 
1 1 is a sinajlar ni<n cement iff nH*ii, and luw ihi* rsillv* 
IntJ-jjriHind of .isplr.nnts for .a New JiTns:ileni. h Is 
not A “ euri'-iill.** It Is a ww psvelHiloyv, a new 
valiKM'realin^ 4>i'<>noinic imvhiinisin. It s«s*k<. 
mie corn ml, fir that Is powir, \\V have diM^iwensI 
that num are si^iilfwarM in |»rt>|HrtitNi to the ismtT 
ihi'V I’nffHMtv. Its iniMtnnet is m<re implAtahh'. iiMre 
|HWenlbil, iiMre a^ijreMive than i1k* epbnneral ** pr«w 
grammes" wilh whivh idealists ha%( hrlunHl the 
pisffeiarhii hiilvTio. It Ua nn'urreni'e of Ikr^s 

%ii'\ ealU '* TIv Vital Imiwiifi..** It k iIm' eUwenlal 


Insiinci of life in revolt a^aln: ihe latest eiv'inv of 
life—is.jwvialty proletarian lif* nainelv, the auto¬ 
matisms of a nurhanistiv af^e 

Thi* last inv(*ntion of llx* rais- is the machine 
iTss. As as this machine jrtKi'ss is in tlx* <*x- 
vlusiw ciMitfcJ of llw ruling! class, ihrouffh tlx* 
mnlium «ff ownership, the terms of its iiiainpulatii»n 
ttill nin’ssitate mililaiiry and or^amsaiion on the 
imlusiriai held excUisivelv. Hiis is llie function of 
tlx- I.W.W. 

rhv reader iiuisi admire Mr. 1 Vase's jH*rlods. 
and will fterhaps share his eomlemnafion of the 
** phil:mlhro])oids,*' hut c\en the most synip.i* 
tlietie will wonder by what laiisman the 1 .\V,\V, 
is Koio^' lo eonven the uiilhinkln^r mass of 
uorkers into an army <*f iiilelU-t'iiials sworn lo 
end tin.* a|;i-lon^ exploitation of the men who 
are eonieni to build the palaec and live in huts. 
.Anyway, the I.W.W. is " otil for fdtMJil "in (bis 
lon|4-drawn slrti^yU*. 

Mr. iVasi does well lo d* nv the taunt ihal 
ihe Iwllef «ff the enslaved is a narrow, sinister 
creed,** and rc-ioris wilh elTcvl : *’ Jl eoubi noi 
Ih* nwire narrow nor more sinister than that of 
the industrial Slate uhose ^:>(l Is prolils, whose 
sbiblxileth is ' scientilie nianajremeni,’ and 
uhose iuiff^ernaul of esploilafion i rirsbes all il 
touches, rile industrial State has pruduced a 
phenonieixm more sinister than atiytbinjf since 
t;ladiatorial Rome. *rhis is that soulless, miitd- 
less manikin—the eriutomir man. His presence 
is an (linen of darker social ni^ht than the 
naiion could depict : unless, through icnmIu* 
lionary mastery of bis (ctinomic ileslint, he shall 
attain M*lf*nias(ery, and therein throw off ilic 
deadly automatic disidpline uKich the iiulusliial 
State li;i^ im|X>se(l." 

Meanome the master has yivin '* Ihe en¬ 
slaved ’* a \«le which is consisTenlly used for 
the musterV serxdee 1 

THE HEART OF ENGLAND. 

Wk I'omnwnd the reader to a eonsiderniion 
of ihe a nick* “The Traijedy of Rural Labour," 
by S. L. Ikm.su.srin, appearinj^ in the current 
iWf Sfati httstsitsiue. 'I he sUtiy is not new— 
on the eontrarv, it Is old, verv old—'but it must 
be retold until ihe apathy of all men. n»tj vomru, 
is rermrta'd and the i-'Hinlreside is retrarded as the 
i;ran;iry and not the pi ay field of (he nation. 
The writer emphasises the evil condition of the 
dweller in our vilhi^s: — 

He may lx- a lad ne«h* redevmiHi from his House 
of Tlnnda^e, the villaffe srhonlriKiin, with 111 lie or 
nothing to shiiw for Ihe ycAm of isimpulsory attend¬ 
ance. He may he u younu man rejoicinfi In his 
sln-n^rh, driving ihe sturdy Irani afield or, with 
uakenint* ahilliy, ^uidind plough or drill. He inny 
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hv ihe father uf a family, who is Itforn- 

in^ to husband hW resourcvs and bc^innini; to ftvl 
the land's nioivih'ss fnasivry. He may be ol^. and 
fvirrowi'd like the fWUls ho has laboured jn, crippled 
i>v rhcUiUaliMii and ki>pt from the workhouse by ihi* 
pi^nKion that is the iwcaiUih cvniury 's MihuT to 
im|i|<eni a^c. Hoi. youn(* or old. the agricultural 
latKmrer is one tihnse problem van wait 00 loni;i*r 
f(>r Miluiion. 

Thi! day's work and life's journey of I he 
ialxHirer arc presented from the experiemx* of 
old *' FAther William, a crilieal, l)iuer-ton^'‘ued 
man/' and there is no exa^lferalkm in iln' 
rmial. 

Mr. Hensusan is not conimi wiih this 
pictures<]ue method <if preseniinif his case, hui 
adds some very praeiieal Kii|f^eslions :-** 

While politival parties are discuxsiiti' the relative 
merits of small emnership and small hi»ldin^s. a 
hlk«hly coiUnwersial question, ihe mnni'tliate mssis of 
the siiumion may ls< sumnud up under n few 
lK a<tln^s:— 

(1) A minimuin cash Wii^e hir adults varying from 
»7s. to fKT svis'k. amicdin^ to the derisNHt of 
inde|Mavleiu Histrivi Wa^es IkKirds. 

<i) AlM>Mtion of the custom that cimtp^ds ihe 
lalxAirvi* in lose time in wet weal her. 

(,0 .State naisiruction of cottages with hnlUicn* 
gardens, to lx* lei rule free at 11 minimum i»f h.alf a 
trmvii ami a maximum of Ihrei* shrllinks ami sis- 
jM’UCe a w’cek. 

{4) .\ club rn every vill/i^e. run im lt*tii|XTaiH'r 
liiieh; Ihe |Mii ish M'huobnHJin would serve In ih*' 
major!IV of villas 

(5) Ikaii<»nsiralioii In ve^*tarlaii r(K»kiTV In 
every vilhq^e In I uni, 

lol State entouia nneni of l»i*«ket‘pink on a 
lari^or M ale. 

(7) Km i*11 sum i»r ihe obopt^rative system to evinv 
villa^^e. 

This will h<«r<llv Ih' recanted as a seiisjitiomil |irrb 
gramme id reform, hut it will avail to kin’p on tlte 
lield'* Ihousands of wilUn;^ workiTs w ho arc tCMlav 
srr;i|nni^ and savin*; the wherewithal to enable them 
to < sca|X‘ fi’oin llie lami tif their birth. 

THE SPIRIT OF FREEDOM IN 
• EDUCATION. 

In ihe i‘urt‘}tls’ Rifievr for •Aui'ust Mrs. Sus:in 
Flail ekiinis lhal llu* Ixst way to I rain children 
is to jfive them freedom. 

Freedom, however, must n<»l l>c I'rmfuscd with 
licence. ITic fri*<*<k>m cd chikiren is rest rid inI 
l)v the fact that llx'v tlo tHH live to ihemscivvs 
a kmc, hut as mcnilxrs of .1 c<immunity. They 
must learn to think of others. The writer 
explains th.at w*e must be vvillin*f 10 learn from 
chiklrcn and to trust Ihcm. \Vhile u*c ^iiide 
and help ihcm with our knowledge and under* 
stamlin*r< wc must remain their friends and 
comixmions nnd learners with them. Children 
are reasonable beings if rationally treaieil. No 


one c.an make them really obedient by demand* 
ing obt'dicm'c. OlM'ilictV'e can only lie got 1>y 
giving them a reaHonahle freedom and by trust* 
ing them. If we never exiHvi wrong-doing, 
children will live up to our high opinkm of tlwm. 
11 is not w ise to have llicm alw avs imder supei'- 
vision i»r to act as jxduvmon over them. We 
must trust them. In m'Ikk^ iIkw* slxiukl have a 
voiix* in making tlndr own laws. .And as we 
plead for the freeilom of children, let us also 
plead f<»r the fnr<k»m of teachers. All teachers 
should have a V4>i(x* in tlx' making of their own 
pr<»gramiiics and in sibling ilxdr own examin:i* 
tkins. Freedom dixes not mt*an disorder, or a 
ImuT slamlard of work, 4»r lack of effori on ike 
]siri itS children or teachers. It rm*ans iixre 
order, an lncn*aM‘ of resfxm.sihiUjy, mire effort, 
lx*lier ilisiapline, and better results, 'rhere is no 
one «»yslcni <if teaching ehikIren, for eac^li I'hfid 
lUflcrs from everv other chikl. We want 
teaclKTs gre.ii enough lo evolve Iheir own 
svsiem. 

taxation in FRANCE AND GER¬ 
MANY. 

Wki'IIm, in Ihe liriiujf f^vvut- of August jolh 
on ihe Mudgeis id Fraixa' and (icrmaiiy. M. 
kene L.a»rel insliMiles some interesting com* 
pari sons Ik tween the national expenditures of 
I hi* two couiiirlei. .Many attempts have Ix'cn 
made lo asi*criain Ihe exact average amount in 
l.ixaiion p<T head of ihe population paid In each 
munirv, hut the results are too t'oniradietory Mf 
make il txisslble lo ai'<*epl them ‘uuthifut reserve^ 
M. M. (k>1>lel puls it 41I ii>5 fraiies in (i(*»** 
many and 142 francs in France. M, Jules 
K4»clie, again, esllmaies that the Prussian pays 
5<> francs against 98 fnincs in France. 'I'he 
fiiif/c/m dc Statis(h}ue ef dr Lt^f'ishitinn Ikon* 
f>iirct‘ makes the amount paid hy each ixTson in 
(jermany 51 franes, and the writer thinks the 
Iasi two estimates nearer the truth than that of 
M. (•ohiel. Much depends on ihe way in whieh 
the aiTMmni is rei'kcjnecl. ihe items Included, and 
(lie cliffereni ariiele.s laved in eaeh country. 
Railways in (rermany, for instance, form almost 
a Stale nwinoptily; in France iobacva> is .n 
mono|xdy. Military expindliure In (iermany is 
higher than in France, hut, compared with the 
|x>pulatkm, il is less, (iermany spends more 
than France cm foreign affairs, hut less on cola* 
nies. Public powders ,<nrl administration, justice, 
etc., cost more in Clermnny, or, al any rale, in 
Prussia, lhan In France. The ex pc ml it u re on 
educatiun seems pietty equal in both countries. 
France sacrifires m4>re on behalf of commerce 
and public works, and Prussia more for agricul¬ 
ture. » 
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THE PROGRESSIVE EAST. 


WHAT JAPAN THINKS. 

In the Japan Magacinc the Editor writes on 
the concord between E.nsi and West^ and the 
sentiments expressed rebuke the apparent 
divorce between the practice and allc^^ed prin* 
ciplea of the '* superior '* races :— 

I*he pro^rox»i of recent year», a» well av the remnrk> 
obte ^frowUi *>i ciMTunirce and the workUwidc 
of ChristJ2in missions, have all combined lo bretik 
down <jni i«Ni( barrWs of race and nationality and to 
transform (he world into one great family, flawed 
bv mutual purpose and rharncter. The Iwad haa 
changed faster than the heart, however; an 1 the 
inti^ViTtual and nmr a 1 forces of East and West are 
now b(iU upon comparing notes, trying <o asrenain 
the prindplcs that shnll gimlr inr<rnation.‘)l inter* 
1‘titirsei wnllc on nil si den the irmtcrial forces forge 
ahead, for the most part srlhsh and morally raptain* 
le«K. Friettons arising out of rommerclal ar>d Indus* 
trial rivalries, as well as from problems of immigra* 
tion and colonisaikm, call pnllH'tirally for just and 
peai'cabie anluikm, but the notions ha\‘e not yet 
made up Ihelr minds what n>orat cournc <o pursue, 
and menacing armaments threaten a resort fb prlmU 
(ive nvthods of redress l»y means of looHt and claw. 
If fviiions, In making treaties, couki but include 
agretmentsas to what arc (he fundamental jirinciplea 
of justice onU morality, os well as technical exacti* 
txHl^ in r<*fercnce to materiol interests, what hope 
the world would huve uf n meire peoceful and noble 
future 1 

Sn long ns the hnhit i»f (KTmittrng one kind of 
morality for one people and Ano 4 hcr (or another, ia 
com in Iked, there veil I be (rouble, c'vcn unto mnac* 
qui'Orrs most jferioUK. Tliis i« seiret of .ill im* 


pur tarn iniemational problenis tevday. Until nations 
agree upon the fundamentals of morality and juatiee 
ihire can be no permanently harmonious intercourse 
betvcecn t>Mn. When the witnesses arc called (be 
questions asked always bear on these two essentials. 
" How did thev treat you when they had you at th^r 
mercy?** *• Did they treat you morally and justly?** 
If (bo answer is ** yes," then there Is welcome to 
sudi a people. If (he answer b(* " no." then there 
is one more argumoM in favour of race*prejudire 
nnd fear. Once establish between nations a common 
idmt of fflofo/i/y and furliee, and enforce U uoon 
each rising generation, and (hr mistrust that makes 
international harmony Impossible will dlsopjimr. 

JAPAN’S NEW OUTLET. 

Count Okuma writes in the Japanese Maga^ 
thie on the vexed question of immigration. 
Dealing with the ** yellow perl) bogey,*' be 
aayi 

All we Afi say Is that W4t ore a peaceful poOf>)e, 
desiring (o offend none, and that (he one thing wv 
ikeeat most is race-prejudice. Jap.in holds only the 
most honourable ideals, and her main pur^iose is to 
live and art worthy of them. We would hove all 
nations believe Ihis of us, and aru ready lo have It 
pointed out when we fail. Japan is carncjitly deslr* 
ous (hat her immigmnti shall be a benefit to the 
country receiving thwm. \ think it cannot bo denied 
itvit the Japanc.He have done much for the countries 
where they have gone. No one who has visited 
California and seen what the Japanese have dono for 
(he agricultural development of (hat atnte, but wilt 
be rei^y to admit (he grcni bcncht (hey have been 
(here. But if after invking us and receiving the 
benefit of our l.ibour, the ry^c^le of ihc Pacific 
now want to get rid of us, there is no¬ 
thing to he done hut lo find neve friends else- 
wUtre. Hap|)ily in South .America there is 
nt*i that spirit uf raci>i)rejudicc that now un 
fortunately disturbs (he peojdo of th<* Pacific 
const of North America, and consequently It 
is but wise for Japan to rirrn her face toward 
the South. There the land is spacioas, 
sparsely settled, and there is plenty of room 
for an indu^rtrious people like the Japanese. 
In Braail alone we have a fk^d gre.nter than 
any country of Europe except Russia, and 
almost as targe as the United States. 

Already our immigraiiun companies in 
Japan are making preparations for sending 
large contingents Into Brasil, and we are 
assured that in that country our people will 
find ample opportunity to make themselves 
useful and loearn a comfortable competence. 
The Government of Brazil has shown Japan 
respect, and provided every facility for 
gh'ing our immigrants a chance to see what 
they can do. l.argc dislricis of land have 
been leased to us for colonisation In one of the 
most fertile regions of the country; and our 
people can settle nnd make homes without 
fear of mcdestetlon. 



The Blares] Aliaa. 

Id refuslnf ts srsnt Ispeaeoa settlers Um erdioery rights of soil 
•owrsd bjr ether Amenesn cillcees. CelHomie, spe^og (or bwlf 
4dd aU (bt WmWtb St4M AmtricA (for oU tbc WoMtnt Stuot 
ctfooeinlDdOB ihltmeuer), hu brouebi toselasrcul issue s eueobon 
Uist bts leng bees stnigidini to deAne iutif. 

Uaci.H 8sM : T SUMS ii i so use sr|>ue|. Yoo eea be ae driUsod 
u,)*eu iika, but you cen t be one of us. " 

ACStsaua ** Hoersy i Oeod boy. Uncle l • 
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ABOLISHING THE DRAGON IN 

CHINA. 

)n* the Open Court for August ilicre \% sin 
riniotc <»n tbe* Dra^^n of China, in which the 
wriier, Mr. Churchill Ripley, ^nys that nothing 
cauhi hi' more imlicaliveof ihc genuine i.iteniion 
oi the revolutionists in China to brin|^ about ni*w* 
conditions than the fact that thsy have abolished 
the dragon from their flag. The dragon has 
iid<»rnefl the Mamlards and banners of the 
Clvinese from the earliest limes. It represents 
not only the present dynasty, but the throne of 
China, and that fri>in the most remote period. 
\(>w' the revoUiliimists are evidently determined 
to create a new China hy .subduing the dragon 
hircc/* or imperialism llsclf. How significant 
has been the drngon as an emblem is easily 
realised by anyone acquainted with the arts of 
Chinn. Hut (he dragons that a<li>rn art objects 
dlffin*. Some have three claws, some four, and 
others five on each of their fore feet. The 
dragon with five claws is used only for the 
Emperor and those to whom he gives the right to 
use ii. 

GREEK IRREDENTISM. 

Till? piilitical article in the Krvue dc Paru of 
August T5lh has for its subject Greek Irrcdent* 
ism, and the writer, M- Charles Vellay, shows 
how It differs from the irredcniism of otlicr 
i’* kunlrics. 

Never since Orewe has been a kingdom has 
(ireek irredcniism displayed such unanimity and 
strength as in present circumstances. Not only 
have Crete and the islands in iht* yligean hastened 
I0 annex themselves to Groove, but in Thraw, 
Maced<mla, and Epirus, where Hellfiiism has 
been combate<l by OtKiman violent'e, Bulgarian 
propaganda, A 1 bani«in pi'rscculion, and the policy 
of Jlaly, the movement has emerged from the 
conflict only m<jre vigorcHis than I'ver. Cnlikc 
Dani.sh irriNhmlism in Germany, Italian irredent* 
ism in .Austria, Roumanian irredcniism in Hun¬ 
gary, and Servian irredcniism in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, which was the aspiration ftir an¬ 
nexation of a minuritv detached from the prim'i- 
pal agglomeration, Greek irredenlism U the 
desire for annexation of the cwirmous majority 
of the race separated from the centre. Greece 
herself (Xintains only a small minority of the 
Greek race, alx>ut 3^ millions, against a pr^ula- 
tiun of over 10 miliuns outside Greece. A glan(*e 
at the map shows how badly the domain of Hel¬ 
lenism lends itself to the formation of a political 
unity. Its ethnic, linguistic, and rc'ligious 
liomogcncily would hardly compensate for the 
inconvenience of its strange geographical con¬ 
figuration. 


A PLEA FOR TOLERATION, 

•• TiiK .Menial TaiH'stry *’ 0/ " A Seeker aficr 
Truth,*' 10 PUisi nutl [IVxl. coitlHins the threads 
of many cxihiured spi culation. 'I*here is a moral 
for all in the following : 

.V riilluntl Hindu lady diHlor adosi iiw to ilNvt an 
Kiglish fric*nd of Inth, who had bcvii kind lo her in 
E igkind. ajxl had binxi a great w«tUiv all W life In 
vp.'t.A»s diisirlinontH of |>hilaf«hri>|m' and 
H'ork. She was a very itirneNi lady, aiut I hi sorrows 
of iNihj-wiva-s, td whtnii sIX' hod Ix'urd from «sn<* 
niUsion:irH*.s, hroughi learn lo iHr eves. Hiil .s1h> did 
not mifxJ lelling me that KrUh.ia wa« ** vile and 
viriiKJs,** and her soul shrinks 1 x 1 hearing Clwid's 
iiamr ruu^desJ with Krishna, ('hrisi was in her, she 
said, " iIk* cartH'Dior, wht^ was fiiKl in iIm* llesU, and 
wlx» so inml that he died fiir us.** 

She was a Bhoki of Chrisi, and bidievisl in 

Him as I hi' only fkxl, and nol niN* of ihe many 
MUinlkxiatMius of <»od. Shi' said : " Iks)*! judg4> of 
Kranci' b)* Baris,'* ami vii sfx' judgrxl India hv whal 
«.hc luid smi of tlw Dev.idasis in tlw SouIIhtii IVesi- 
ikury, and by wlwl she had bivird frcsii iuis>t<KiarieN 
atxl a fi-is* Imly dneiors. She Isid .-in kk*>i lhai all 
IIiihIuk worshi|i]Hs| demorw, and ihiy wire n eriag¬ 
ing Ruv. wlxHn Milvniion by isdy m iMsssning 
I'hristlnns. Slw mus sure no Englishwoman who 
U'lkwod In Christ wxxild work gratis Uir any Mindti 
rdumlional instil utinn, iinle.SN slv> wns all<ov<<d to 
ffn»«dy(is<'. Si range are ihr forms in which ** niighl 
is right '* assirls Su|>|>rr«e a HimUi Indy hs<l 

us4'd langu.ige as harsh, nlHiui any one dear lit the 
Kiiglish I'ldv's hctiri nr spiril, whnt would ihe lnlt<T 
have thought of hif ? IWs any religion say •* Hurt 
(UlMrs* fisTmgs hy enlling Ihrlr deitieH vile and 
vicious**? \VV Hindus luivr Indy sinixslt hn not 
ihf' C'hristian n*dions imilale us as sinners. 

ITictc is a UTfildy indecent p'lssagei in lh<' Halh/i 
Yogii Tradipka. It shmks the readiT ni *»nv<', IkU 
if lx* has p‘ilienee, he finds il oxphiim'd bv lh<' wrllcr 
hiniM'lf, and then he his iwes and U*gs ihe 

wrtltT's pardim. Kamil ics m.’iy ws* nothing righl in 
such devices, Ixit il is a fact lhai almost <«very lUilion 
has resorted 10 (hc*iit in one form or anotlxT. Why 
tlx'n l>c so unclviril.lbk' as lo kdl f<KJ1 of a whok 
nation amHinI of a single vull? 


TiiB Sept cm Ik* r number of The Sumhty nt 
Home contiiiiis a critir.nl paper on “ The I'iclurc 
Bahicc as a Power,” this being written by the 
magazine's Special Com ml si oner. He says : 
** I berc is ikj nculral territory licUvccn W’hal is 
recreative and what is dissipating. The two 
areas arc ctintiguous, and the picture palace is 
on ihe border line. There is su/Ticjent potenti¬ 
ality of gufxl In it to make wholesome denuncia¬ 
tion unwise—enough evil to make reform 
imperative.'* Several other g^xxl articles and a 
variety of wetl-pixiduced illustrations make up n 
number which wi'l appeal to thoughtful readers. 



Mr. J. BUif Bv'ker. 
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TOWARDS PEACE. 


MAKING FOR UNIVERSAL PEACE. 

One of tiH* nrlicles in ihe special Swiss num* 
Iwr (August) of S'ord uud Siid 4^1 vvs :ii> accouni 
of the Inlernatumal Nurcaua at Nerne. 

Dr. Kmii Frey, the writer, explains that iIkti; 
are four internalionul bureaux which have their 
seals in Uic federal capital 4 >f Switzerland at the 
present' linw. 'I'hc oldest, the Telegraphic 
I'liioii, dates fnan It was foumh'tl lA* 

twenty States at Faris, and ieH<lay foriy*nine 
Slates U> it| practically all Ihe Stales <if 

the civilised world, except the Vniied States, 
Caiuula, Mexico, Chiiui, and some'd the repul>- 
lic?< of Central and South AnxTica. 

Tkie next, {>erhaps the most imporiani ami cer* 
lainly the irH>st |>j|>ular, is the I'osUil Cnrm, 
I nindecl ih 1 H 74 , while the Nureau at IUtmc was 
ofKned on September i 5 (h, 1 ^ 75 . The chief 
promoter of the Postal Union was llie licrmun 
I'ostmastcr-Cenvral von Slcjdtan. To this Union 
iHdong all the countries of the civilised world 
except Abyssinia, Ar^;hanistan, China, and 
Mor<K‘co. Con^^resscs have Ix'cn held a I l.isbon, 
Vienna. Wasliinglon, and Home, and many 
reforms have l>ccn carried out. Director RuD) 
is of opinion that tlie day is not far distant w hen 
the penny [>ost will Ik universal throughout Uie 
world. 

The Falenls and Tra<lc Marks Union was 
founded in J’aris in 1 HK 3 hy iwx:niy>iw*(> Slates. 
In C^>pyrights, or the prolwtkm of “ In¬ 
tellectual was iixluded. 

The youngest i>f the Unions is the Union 4 »f 
InternatUKial Kailways, its hTrihplacc bcin|' in 
Suit Zetland. After several c<>nfcremx*s at 
Ultiw an a^'^reemeni was arrived a I which came 
into force in 1S9.V Sixteen States are staled to 
Ix^lon^ to it. 

In the same review Dr. Albert Ckdiat, discuss¬ 
ing soitH' of the efforts which have been made U» 
hrin^ al>out mternuHonul peace, snys the idea of 
universal jwai'e had Us Ix'^innin^s in SwUzt'r- 
land. In (lie first i^euce ScK'k'lv was 

founded 1 >y Count de Sellon at Geneva with the 
view of carrying* on ti campni^ in Ihe cause of 
peace. A Fence Con^n*ss was held in Ixn^don in 
1843 , and since then there have been m;tny con¬ 
gresses, while the number of peace societies has 
beemtw so lar|^ (hat l( would he almost inv 
possible to cnumeraie them. That tin* work of 
the Berne International Peace* Bureau is cxion- 
Hive and varied ran lx* easily invigincd when \v*e 
remember that its aim is to be a bond of union 
between all the peace societies of (he world. Tlie 
International Parliamentary Union Is also asso¬ 
ciated with the name of Bemc. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN REUNION. 

W'f. cong^raliilale Mr. Hllis Barker on his 
esi'api* from the inaul.stri>m of Tariff Reform, 
and are ^lacl to lincl luin sailing* on the open 
waters Ilf inlernatHmal i;oiHl-Nvill. His article 
in the A'mrfmdii CvHtury is a measured eontri- 
but ion to the amenities of (he two nations of 
Britain and America, which can mt lunger lx* 
said to Ih* lwf» seser(*d halves of tmv nation, but 
nolwilhslantliiig have Iwon drawn ns»re closely 
together. 

The writer ilevotes nmsiderahic sjiare to iln* 
origins of tin* Monrix* Ihs'lrine, and suggests 
licit tiu* United Stales have lH*en iNinieni for the 
most part to leave iIh* ilefem'c<»f this diH'lrine to 
(ireat Britain, which will make hard reading far 
the HieKViters. ^fr. Baker sums up his viens 
vxjlh admirahle precision:^ 

I'Ih* ra<*e insiinel i„ At rung ihi Iskth *»M|<*h of thr 
Atlantic. In Great Britain ami In the United 
Siatex ii iv inKtinriiv4*1v felt that iHie naihm ik’isauU 
for its seeurilv largefv the nlher, and that 

rieilheP lUiehm can altow the other to go down, 
(•real Britain r«*alis«-s thiU it wovild la* a calamity lo 
M*e the United Stab's defeateti by a great inilitaiv 
nalton. and the* IJtUetl .States recognise that they 
would iMToine the iiuini’fliate neighbours of the 
II til Mary (ireai Powits of Kuro}H* if the British tlivl 
s til HI Id Is* di'xirovtsl. 

TIm* greatest interest of (he i»venTiiwdi*U military 
nations of Kurofn* and .\sbi is expansion. The 
greatr'si interest of live .>ngl«sSaxon nations Is 
|MVire, si*i*uricv, and the n*st riel ion i»f arinanH*nts. 
Thesi* Ilk'S sings van nut Is* <4)1 aims! hy tis* bslera. 
lb HI of the world, <lr<*anit of hy the tale Mr, Stead, 
or by thi* federation of Kuro|)e, jjro|MiM*<! b\ .Sir Max 
WmshUT, but on tv by tin* hi km lion of ils* Anglic 
Saxon nations. ExfHTienre shows that lh«* world 
(an Ik* a 1 |>cnce onlv if it is rontrofb*d bv om* nation. 
It will be 4it fM'mv cmly wh<*n tin* pt»x Homtuui tia«> 
Imx'ii n*|)lne(xf hv llw' pax Brihtttmcft. bv the fM^K*!' 
of the Angk».S;jxons, wlx*n tbs* military (irisii 
I’lWers* have, owing lo the grow lb of the Anglo 
Saxon nations, b(xx>ni<* niililar\' small ]*owers. 'Die 
world must eilh<*r Ixaimio .\nglo-Siixon or f.ifl a 
|)rev to militarism. 

i*he readers of The kF.viKW df Rkvifws have 
liotm familiar with this excellent diH inne b>r over 
twenty years, and w*e wckximc esen the tardiest 
eonwndoo. Mr. Barker recognises that mili- 
Inrism is not likelv to exact its full tolt^ 

fare'Ul jMis.si'ssions <ire to iheir owners a res(K)nsi* 
bilily and a dang4*r unless they arc adeguateh 
gwiribd. Neiifx'r (ho United Sliiti's nor (ireal 
Britain |>oxms<s an army llxii c<m Ih* pitted ngainxi 
lh« vast military ix»sts of the (*oniinf*iital Oreut 
PiMvers and of Ja|)an. and thn' will probnhly m*^*i*r 
|H>sM*ss such an army, Wausc tlto spirit of the 
people U impatient of compulnion, r^ttrainC, nnd 
disciplln«. tvtn if ir be for national defence. Tbev 
must thiTcfore put thc*ir trust in their fleets. 
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WOMEN AT HOME AND ABROAD. 



U auirria|« b tht MiortI of dl b«ppr tad bMbhy hoiM« HU, tb*r* ii 

•Q usfulilM iibUftoe ««aod| rrttf |bfftr*fivt ^ And ** th^ Pdd mpa Ml** 

b, ir«|ioaUr aad d»ar« « woa«a. 

* A«pHiU#d fry o/ Hdiiof ** rfrt LmcIom/’ 


EXCESSIVE WOMEN. 

The Lofuion ^^agaz\w special holiday number 
Includes a consideration ofThe Problem of ihc 
Surplus Woman," by T wells Brex. The 
writer’s argument Is basc'd on (he fact thnt (here 
are seventeen men lo every eighteen w^nnen in 
the United Kingdom. In round figures this dis¬ 
proportion amounts to a surplus of more than a 
million females. The writer interprets this in 
terms of the marriage slate :— 

U jm'ans, in brief, that if marrbige is the natural 
compUment of all Hiippy and hex)thy human life, 
there is one unconipleli^ and unfuinlle^ exisloice 
aiiUHip every thiriy-five ()e<i 1 >le. It mrana 4hat 
'* z<*ro ** must turn up for so(n<*onA in the spin of 
every thirly*fivc deslink«. .\nd, if I may make a 
" bull " to point the argun>ent, the ** odd man out ’* 
U, tnigically and ince|uiinb1>\ always a woman. 

Not only is the nvHTiago-rate declining, but mar- 
rlages take place later in life. Our fathers and 
nioiben» married at twenty-one, but, anyway among 
the business and professional classes, we do not 
think of marriage much before thirty. Nearly ten 
tears of liic best years of life are lost lo the mcKkrn 
tiKirried couple—early years w'hen they could be com. 
panion6 to their cidldren while they are young* 
hi'arted themsiOves; years at the end of their lives 
wh«m they could sec their children settled in the 
world, 

Docs anyone think that this postponement of mar¬ 
riage IS voluntary? It U no more voluntary than the 
ci>ndilions that prevent so many people marrying at 
all. Marriage has always been (he butt of humorists. 
Perhaps that is why the State in Great Britain so 


discourages it; why sardonic C'hnnctOlors of the Ex¬ 
chequer offer to struggling middksclass j>b rents on 
.nnnuul remission of taxation for every child about 
<s|uat to the cost of a dog-liceiU'c: and why the In- 
ccanc Tax Coinmisskmers penalise husbands and 
w'iveA w ho hnve s^>ar4te Incomes. 

The paper is piquantly illustrated by Leonni'd 
Shields. 

BARONESS ORCZY. 

The chief article in the Bookutan for August 
IS that, by Mr. Arthur Rutland, on Baroness 
Orc2y. Ten years ago the Baroness’s name, wc 
are told, w:is unknown at the libraries, but in 
the years that have passed since her.hfst book 
w as published she has achieved rapid and sign;il 
success as a writer both of novels and plays. 
Baroness Orezy was bom in Hungary, and came 
to England when site was fifteen. Her father 
being a distinguished musician, she pas.sed her 
early years in an atmosphere of music, but 
having herself no special talent for music, she 
studied art with considerable siiccess. With 

reference to "The Scarlet Pimpernel," it is 
interesting to learn that the play was written 
before the novel, and that the novel was refused 
by a doeen publishers, \^'hen the novel was 
finally published it was received with a chorus 
v( a(cclaim both by critics and the public, 
whereas the play was decried by the critics and 
hailed with enthusiasm by the public. 
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THE WOMEN'S MOVEMENT IN 

GERMANY. 

Women's rights in Germany, says J. K. Mills 
in the Knf^iinh^titan for August^ are almost a 
minus quantity. 

Throughout the greater part of the Fatherinml 
\\‘omen are still excluded from the sphere of 
citizenship. Yet here und there women have 
certain incipient rights. In Prussia, for in* 
stance, landowning women have a vote in the 
communal elections, but it may only be exercised 
through male representatives. Only in H.'inover 
arc landowning women permitted 10 vote in 
person. One of the obstacles to women obtain* 
ing the municipal franchise is that town cuun* 
cillors have the power 10 jerrymander the 
franchise at will. But tliere are far greater 
obslncltK than this to impede the advance of 
women. In a land like Prussia, where the 
ruling passions of the governing class are the 
lust of power and the exercise <»f brute force, 
how can there l>o any political vista for women? 
All the same, there arc signs of approaching 
change even in reactionary Prussia. Discussing 
rhe attitude of the' polilical parties tow:irds 
W(»men*s enfranchisement, the writer shows that 
the Conservative Party, which represents the 
landowning interest, is the most tleadly enemy 
the women’s movement has to encounter. Nor is 
the National Liberal Party—which represents 
the policy of (be industrial capitalists—:i friend 
of women’s suffrage. It accepts women’s work, 
but refuses to countenance the ideal women's 
equ.ality. Women also render generous support 
to the Progressive People’s Parly, but there is n 
section in this pnrly which cannot be rcliet) on 
for thorough-going support for votes for women. 
So far, the Social Democratic Party is the only 
parly whi<'h can be depended on to fight for 
the equ:(j rights of women in every sphere. 

In conclusion, the wriler says the guarantee of 
the ultimate success of the German women’s 
nH>vcmcnt is to be found in the fact that it is n 
vital movement, most vital of all as the advance 
guard, on the higher road to citizenship, of the 
mighty host of German women and maidens who 
go out into the w'orld to earn their living—and 
to onc-third of all the human beings in Germany 
whose work lies within the economic sphere. 


Beautifui.lv illustrated and finely printed, 
Xash's Magaeine continues to bid high for 
public favour. Lord Charles Beresford com¬ 
mences, in the September issue, his Hfe-story in 
an article which is remarkable for its lavish 
illustrations. There are many other contribu* 
lions of special and timely inierest, whilst fiction 
and humorous drawings occupy many pages. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE 
EMPRESS FREDERICK. 

To the first August num 1 )er of La Bevuc 
Catherine Koib, who knew the Empress 
Frederick since has coninbutcd a most 

sympathetic article on the Kmpress. The writer 
describes an incident which (xriirred at the time 
when the aged KmpiTor Willi.ain was wounded 
by Nobiiing. At first the cNinsequcnces were 
thought most grave, and a moment w'hcn the 
Kmperor had recovered consciousness w'as 
seized to get him to sign a decree conferring, 
during his illness, the Regency on the Crown 
Prince. The Prince was in England, and it was 
a day or two before he could reach Berlin. On 
their arrival at the station an enormous crowd 
pressed forward to salute the Prince and the 
Princess. One lady precipitated herself towards 
the Princess and kissed her hand, and addressed 
her as " Majesty" 1 .\t once the PriniTsa 

ch.anged her gracious manner, and, withdrawing 
her hand, she exclaimed : "I am not the Em¬ 
press, mad.'ime." As s4M»n as ihe Hmperor 
recovered he resumed the reins of power, and 
the Crowm Prince retired into ohscurlty. The 
Princess was much distressed, for she had hoped 
the Crown Pnnee would now he able to carry 
<iui some of his humanitarian ideas. From (his 
lime disappoiniments and discouragements of 
all sorts seemed to mar the life of the Prince and 
the Princess, .^ftc^ the celebration of their 
silver w'edding there seemed to 1 )e Ullle Joy left 
in ihe life of the Princess, li w*as at this time 
that the misunderstandings between her son, the 
present Kaiser, and herself began, and that the 
l.itcnt antipathy between the Princess and Bis¬ 
marck developed into a violeni haired. The 
great crime of the Chancellor was that he 
fomented the disaffection of the young Prince 
from his parents by trying to persuade the 
Emperor William that his grandson alone ivas 
fit to be his successor. 

.After having hoped so much from the noble 
ideas of her husband, the Princess, when she 
became Empress, must have been filled with 
despair at the cruel irony of fale when she 
found herself face to face with the inexorable 
reality which look away with one hand what it 
gave with the other. Nevertheless, she con¬ 
cealed her anguish, and performed her duties as 
sovereign in the noblest and most touching 
manner. 

The (HrTs Gum Paper and Woman's Maga^ 
sine, edited by Flora Klickmann, provides much 
excellent reading matter for the large puUic 
which this progressive periodical caters for. The 
issue for September, among a number of other 
interesting and practical articles, gives pnrticu* 
lars of "An Office Wanting Girls," this being 
the London Post Office Telephones. 
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KILL OR CURE? 


WAR AGAINST THE KNIFE. 

Surgical Hvstkria *' is ihc liilc of » very 
outspoken article in Sashas by Klla Wheeler 
WIlcDK, which rhallcnjfcs the present crn*e for 
curinit' by surgical operatum rather than by the 
healing arts of the physician. Mrs. Wikox 
believes that a hundred o[>eralions are made 
where one only is absolutely nevdetb and quotes 
many instances which have come under her 
observation. The writer says:— 

AH the ninvH^m|Mr> aiid st'ic'ntifH: iiwi^.'ixirKw i^ive 

to the* s(UHH*sHruk <*(MT:iliuns i>f sur^Hvr>‘». 

an<l sjNHe li» Mu* fniluri** of all ex|M«riinenl<Ts, 
or Iwalers of any kind oulsuW iht* r«'^ular selsKil 
wlvFM' palieitu die umler their treatnx^ot. Tlwre are 
lawH U* |iuni*dt such men. 

l^ui |]R*r4> is no n('Wsjui|M’r or nuiiJaxiiM* which ^iv'4*s 
H|mee to the awful maliinuHiec id n*^ular phvMcians 
and sur^sHis wito cuum* death (»r 1ifcl«>n|^ inyalidism 
bir me a and women bv llw siore thrtHJ^^h 
sary ojNTulions. .^nd tlHVe is rH> law to |>roim ftens. 
|ilo ffi»ni UuiK* men. 

Mrs. Wilcox makes out a fair case, and con* 
eludes with a practical su^K’e.siion 
Tiuii sur^iTV iM^forim imraeU« «»f ^(ood; ilvit it 
m\\% Uh*; r4*lit*v«*s ]Mrnia(H*nt an(*ui'»li by ii'niiMWurt 
ftfkiii; tiuit it W a blessing lo iIh' htini.nn r.iev. is 
known and appnrhled In the writif of this Mrlkk*. 
IHa U is alM> known lluit men miU wisiien fu«h 
hliiHJIy into tiu* hamls of the sur|^*i4i; iliai tht y 
lM*liev<* implii'rtly wliai Ju* says; ibal i\wy do not 
sufTirirnlly invest 1}^aie other met Is kJ** of eured, 

;uvl tkil Ihcv |HTrtni Ifwmselves to V hacked, and 
uns4wnl. anJ de|wived of nalur.'d <r^^nn*» when lhi*y 
nuiihi keep them and obt.ain jMTfeet vi*{«)ur if tlwt 
Would wait and hxik Into samr, snh'Tt and Wss ex* 
pen*»ive systems of cure. 

Any phvvieian whii is risndy to in.ake n |M«ilive 
sliiteitw'nl thill an oj>eraii«Hi is the imly from 

ikalh h*r a i»atien4 oujjhl lo be willing to put thal 
staien>cnl int(» writing. h\> man <ir W'om^m stHHild 
submit to ih4* kidh* if Iuh physimn refuse^ to d«» 
this. I.el us a IbU lo rarli.niiH'nt compi'llink 

physu'inrvs to put iheir proh<ssioii:i1 slaleiiwnts Into 
WTitinjJ. Those wlw> j4t»i).nrdise life shiwild he* r«ndy lo 
risk ihrir professional repuiation. The biw should 
proioet us from llie regulars as well as from the 
clinrlalans. 


A Sunday Sctioi^Ak's Iijra tu« Rfsi—H e was 
flaked “ Wliich is the fourth winmandtnent V 
The reply was: "'Six days shall ihy ncii^hlHiur 
do all that tlR>u hast to do; but the seventh tkiy 
is the Sahbaih ... in it thou shall do no 
manner of work.*'—From '* Interludes/* hy 
Horace Smith. 


HUMAN HEALTH. 

• 

Acieocc Progress coniains a very hopeful 
article, by Bernard Houg^lUon, on “ The Out¬ 
look for Human Health," and opens eneourng- 
in^ly when he writes: ** Mankind, or at least 
the cduruitMl iK>rtK>n theixNif, have within the 
^•ist half century entered inlt> a new and very 
licautiful world." If medical knowledge can 
dispel "tile cloud of i^orance" fnim mvn*s 
minds then the writer sees all things well 

for the IvKiy politic as well as for the indlvidua!. 
His conclusion will please* the Rug^cnlsf:— 

In this hygUitir Ulopia the sufTircr from chronic 
ilMu*n1th wdll incur mucli ilv' ha me o(i])rot)rium os 
far instnnir the *S>pr*ri And ivRorioux Iuom* livers" 
our forefathers; whilst to bt' ixHUjwIlvd to undergo 
for .An «nridi*ni—a surgu’a] opvralitm, that 
wall r;mk as n crinibud «ilToncv, siamping I In* fmlivni 
with all 4lH' Miignui <»f a isin' kitsj fvlon. And ^ikv 
lh<* mind rivicis in an nina/iiiglv vk^M* dc-grc'c to the 
Iwallh or Kickn«*ss 4»f tfx* boJv, wa* niav juMlv lo«)l< 
forwTtnl in •this I'ti^m—if, jndKHl, such a iHV* bv 
|M>»e>ibl(* lo a luglNT and brightir R^aril in riviliMsI 
man. w ith tesw. M*llishness and crui*1iy and a targHy 
imn^uMd imvisurv of alirui.sm, public njiIHi, and all 
Ihni mnk«*s for a hixdihy and |>fH»s|Kr<His community. 
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Me|ic of SfiicDCe. 

A |>oor fiih«rmAa foleas«d a terrible genie from a jar which 
he had found. Aa a reward, ihe evil geoie tbreateaed to slay 
tfae fisherman. But the letter artfully induced the genie to go 
back into the jar, when he at once re|»lactid ihe ltd, and so 
■avod hienseU from deaiructloo. 

From 1871 fo IXSO the average aooual deaths in England and 
Watee from all fono* of tubereuloeti Bunl>erod about 70,000. 
la 1911 they had fallen to S3,0OO. Allevinf for the increase 
la jiopolaiioB, the number of deaths la I9U would, had the 
d«ath*rate of 1t7l lo IttO eoatlaucd. have been about 105,000 : 
90.000 tires, therefore, were eaved la the couree of one year.— 
Jfr. AtgaiM of tht Cehfrreaes cf fhr Nati^iut Auodethn /tr 
Pfivtntion 0 /Co<uaei>ffoii. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE PAST AND PRESENT. 


JOHN BURNS: BUREAUCRAT. 

The Hditor of ihc ytouthly v,ikv& 

" ilonc&l John ** lo for hU alleg'd decline 
frinn the path of stern, unbending' democracy. 
The writer pens his criticism more in sadness 
than in an^fcr, and says :— 

Siiuv Uh* lime wh«’n J<iho Hums was the hM »*f 
ihe pi*op1r iht re ha« htno ii jjrenl vhnn*»r. Slarlinn^ 
j)uMje MU'hh n slcike Irsuh-r, an ai'ilatnr. and a s4s iaJ- 
isi. hr hiiH, siiwr assuming ttfCnv, I'rattually ulirnutrd 
hi n tsri f f n iTi) drnii kt; i I i v | ai t)li r«)] )i a ion. N o1 < »n I r i» he 
ni» a Koeiaiisi, hut he U< vcn oul of lonrh with 

1 h«< ^<<*n4'rnl nuivxniu*nl of siH’ial reform. Sturdy im^t 

siniTfr hr Ml ill is, tiK fie has always bivn; but his mit* 

hN»k u|Km life rhaiikid. Ttv* riving' has iioi 
n>mr ahmil sackh^nty. .\s Innu ajji* as whi'n h«* was 
IjvsI a nirinhrr of llw London t'tmnly Louncil, hr was 
hifjhiy rr«{HTl4si hy thr anrL|>rokrrsMivr |>:iriy, w hirh 
shows that cvrii llv'it llu* (uirlv ihai was o^^^Mistst Ut 
{IrnxM’ralir ]>ri>(4rrss of I hr acivnnerd IV[w riAHt^iUMnl 
hi him a man who wmihl <k'Vr!o(» on ilv'ir <»wn Wm^. 

Shtev hr liaK hren a f'ahinn Mini>a«T Im‘ has like, 
wise ha<l riirminib^aiiefil and sictijsirt fr<Nii thi* 
siiion, wliirh lolls iU own lah*. t'onrorrrntly with 
^iviii^ a rrrlaiii am mint of sntisfarliiHi lo ihr 0|>)H»si. 
lion, llwrr has ^r^KUiatly ^oav i>n a j>r»K*r:s< dis- 
satfsfarlion niiinngsi I hr im>re artlrnl rrformjn(< 
spirits on liis iwvn sidr. 

Witrn ilw* rninjNiii'n wms In hifi ronducUHl in favinir 
<if I he 1.lov'd Oror^r Hiid^H, In* ;tarr It no (MTstmal 
ALipporl, mid was s:ud lo hr lh»sll1r to il. The fiu 
suram'o Arl dr|N*iids for Its smoinh wairkiiiy. (i» a 
tir4*nl 4XlriU, u|>oo iIk* syinpalhi'tiv list* of tin* |k>w<ts 
rotifrrnxl ii)H>o niiinin|iul iMnlirs. In a 1arf*4* mini¬ 
mi rr Ihrsr hodirs hove wathhrld this sVfnjtfnhrlir suiv 
pmi, aivl in titles ilwy hern (‘ntxairai^rd 

ratiKT than ilrUTr«l bv llv* Uwal fi«w<-rnmrftl Ikwird 
and its rufliamrnlary ('hirf. 

TIh* reform of lioiisin^ is n nialtrr which Is inti* 
mairlv ronnreuxl with his ow*n Dep^rlinmi, and 
horo, tm>, mi 1 h<* w'h<'Ir, his mflxien**r is «iiid lo h;nx* 
lMn*n Trurtionnry. Wlial diM’.s lie to his orexUt \% tlw 
H<ajsin^ jvnd Town rSaiinin*i .\ft, whirh <*flecla use¬ 
ful reforms. Rut wilh regard to ihe ifueAfion 

<d providing ad<x|iialr housing arc<>nmKxlRtion for th«* 
rural dTStriiTs, as an adminisirator it is urCed that Ih* 
has hinck'nxi rhp mlvanix* of I his moKt im|>ortanl 
w'ork * Ivrsides o^tjMisin^ I ho n'lirv HiMislnf* Rill. ThSv 
last ;ic 1 ioii has vvm arwnahxl the support hitherto no 
iinf^ruilf^in^lv ^iven in him bv the OppositHni, and ihe 
ri^iution to ndui'e his .sidary in Committee of 
Sup|>ly was praciicullv a vote of crnxurr on the 
laa*nl fhwrrnment [kxircl. Of (HHjrse, the resolution 
w*ns not rnrried, hul it teas not without its si^nifi- 
ram'e f<>r nil that. 

What John Rums will end ns no i>ne enn xay. Rui 
his future career will hr wniched wirh Inierevi by nil 
students nf ptdilirnl p\’«rh<ih>^. 


BALFOUR AS POLITICIAN. 

T. OX’owoa cHinirihuirs ;i sytnpaihrlic 
skcifh of ihr ki*fhi H<m. .Vrihnr J. Rjilfour ( > 
ihf i*ttU Mait .UriA»armr. The wriirr ouiliiws 
the ex-lAMdrr*s lirsi appi'aramr in ihr Ihmsc 
of C*<imnMiiis ami noirs ihr apparcni dclach- 
mcnl of ihe then nirnihrr fi>r ihr borough of 
Hrnfeirti ami nromilh Ids projfrrss : 

I remnnbrr wrll ihr siiqH'isr wlirii. not lon^ afitT 
his parly raiiu* inlo puwrr. the imja rs :iniiourir<'<l rn 
u linr 4 r two tla* riloiiiriiotus fan ilial hr bad lakrn 
Ids nlarr f<ir i\u- first ihiir in a ('.ddnrt ( oimril and 
rankixl aimm^ ihr rulrrs of ihr nalion. Hul 1 ir still 
rrmainrd an rffncixl li^tirr. ]]r sirin'tsl lo xiroll 
inlo the ILhisi' of (‘nmmons as nnr iltal was in 
it ami yn not of i| ; and in Ihr si iff lix<hfs fur 
asri'ndnnrv w liirli nirii liavr |(» win in thr Nlrtii^^k* 
fiir su|>rvinao in ftir it^r-pil nf ihr llousr of 
(*0(111 mins \w w'Ms a nr^tli^iblr quamily. .Ami all 
ihr linir hr was hsikin^ <»n srrulinisliii^ly; and (hr 
lan^^uor was half a |M>sr. Inn tvriainly also Ini If a 
rralily. l*or Mr. Halfoiir has iu>iir uf (fir ra^rr 
and vxirprious aiiihiii<M» of ihr rssrniial man of 
.’((’lion: ihr disiiorllnii and ihr mashTv lir lias 
^’aiiM'd have txiriir hi Jdrik (hrv havr nrvrr Ism 
«Ki>;hl by him. Thrv arr ihr slow rrwarri of 
suprrmr inrrlliqriKS'. nut of a pushful lrm|M'ranieiil. 
Anyhtsh wlui vhws iwn rralisi' ihU ikn's ii«H is*alisr 
riilwr iht' man or his ransT. 

DANIEL DE FOE. 

In llir .Vorfh .jinrfiao^ Uetut'V' for Julv will 
Im* found an article by Hdiih AA’yall on *' The 
.Autimr of Robinson C'rusor.** Dr 1 om‘'s life is, 
if possible, tmirr absorbint; than ihal <if his hero 
whose mlvriilurrs were |H*nnrd bv ihr aulhor a I 
iIh‘ a|{e of sixir, after pMsstni; throuj^li more 
escapades than ever befel the hnimjrial CVusim*. 
I>c Kim* can claim to be <iur earliest journalisl as 
well as the firsl Knf^li.sh ivnelisl. His [Kdilicaf 
pamphlet, "The Sborirsi Way with the Dis¬ 
senters.*' hrouffht him lo ihe pilkiry, and ihence 
to prison; hul. as in Runyan’s case, fjaol set 
him free t<i think :— 

IV K«s* rrmainrd hi Nrwi*.'ii<* for two vrars. In 
this spare of itmr, mi arrrHinl of his .ilisttnee from 
his ijb'-fmbMy*, lx* bit^imr R^^ain a rmm.'d nvin. Hts 
family fell into fKwc'iiy. If<* mx'ufiird lii>! hmirs in 
|/ris«M) hy an tinliirmiiv*' but •ahsorhin*' undtTlakint.'. 
I**nioi I hi* walls of Nowj^uir hr M'nt mit \ty hix 
ckwofrd |>rim»T, at firvi onre a wisk, and Ihon Ihrce 
limi'N A was k, a jienodiraf rafhx! The Reviews', This 
>hrrt prr.srnit'd al ntJuUif inii'rvals for the firM time 
in itx* I ►rim tif emr bn^ua*»r, pubfic and domoxtir 
id jfrnrral inien M. h is Iiii|><>«xib1r to say. 
wbeihiT om* fis*b iikitp kh»ry or more shnmr far 
jisirnaUsin in ihe fart ituU our firM newspappr wn« 
wriiien and isjjpxl by n man ini|>rjsoned in the 
inierest*of a juM leslitnony to inilh. 
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The Review of Reviews. 


THE FLYING MONK. 

In the A merican Review Korman 

Douglas refers to the miraculous flights of 
Joseph of C^>pertinc> under the farciious title, 
•* A Pioneer of Avintum. *' The writer gives 
the following biographical details :— 

Saint Joseph of Coix*rtino lived during; the lime 
of th<* Spanish Vici*ro)’S of and hi^ notoriety 

spread not only ov««r all Italy, but to France, Cer* 
many, and Poland. Amon^ his iniimaie« and admirers 
were no ]<*w< than eight Curilicuils, Prince Leopold 
uf Tuscany, the Duke of Ikiuillon, Isabtdb M Auiu 
Iria, Durtv'fts of Muntua, tht* Infanta Marin of Savm* 
and the Duke of Brunswick, wIhj, during a visit to 
various Courts of Europe In 1649, purpost'ly A'«*nt 
to AnsIhI to si'e him, and wus tlKTC conx'erii^ from 
the* l.uthofnn iKts^y b>* the «ipeeiticlc of one of his 
flight*. 

'1 award tile cIimv of hi* life, the Flying Monk 
bcH'ume so funxHut tluit his Mi|Mfiors wi^re obligt'd 
to shut him up in the convent of Osiitto, in close eon. 
flnonwht, for mure than sii yctirs preo'Oing hi* 
doatlt, in order that his norin) N'oyagex slvnjld mx 
be dlMurltcd by th»* (\>m‘iiursa* of the vulgar/* And 
here Im» expired, in his sixiy-flrst year, 4 Ni the iflth 
of SepUfulxT, 1665. Me had lMX*n Miflerfng nnd 
Inflfiii for some little lime jprevious to that event, 
bul nuinaged to take a short flight on the very day 
priH*i*liog his dtmrise. 

Forthwith ihi» ev id cures his mirmulous deeds 
were col h vied and submit led to the inspired ex* 
ami nation of the h acred Congregation of Kites in 
Rome. Tlwir ronscieiMioiMiieKs in sifting and weigh* 
ing (he ilr']K»siliixi* is suflit iently nttested by tlie fart 
tlvii ninety years were iillowcd to «*lnpse ere JoM’ph 
of Coijcrtino was solemnly rwelved into the number 
of ihi' Klessed—in 1753. 


became the friend of Taine. This was the 
longest and most serious of her friendships, yet 
it hstd a sudden ending, Taine abandoning the 
lady to marry the daughter of an architect. The 
name of Camille Selden will be known to fame 
as the author of The Last Days of HeinncA 
Heine, but under the s^ime pseu^nym she 
wrote a novel,* Daniei FWy: ihe .Story of a 
Musician, and several other t^ks. She died in 
1896 at Rouen, where she had been teacher of 
German in a girls' school. 

INTERESTS BEFORE LIBERTY. 

Mr. Frkorrick Rooers's Mentoirs published 
in Ihe Ireasury are (0 be I'oncluded in the Sep* 
imnl>er number. In the August instalment he 
refers to the ex|>erimcnt in I^ondon govcrntrcni 
which the new County Count'il uf 1910 
endeavoured to make. The Moderates were in 
pcM'cr, but an the balance of jxmwr was nearly 
e^u^il, they, before circling the aldermen, made 
the interesting and admirable suggestion to the 
IVjgressives to govern London on nnn*party 
linc.s. It was n great idea, which might have 
marked a new departure in civic politics, rmd 
]>rescntly have extended to national politics, says 
Mr.'Rogers. Bul the Progressives could not 
rise to it, and Mr. Rogers realised once more 
that they w'ho s1m>u1 loude.st for liberty are the 
last 10 gnnt it when it goes against their 
interests. Old*ngc pensions were won by ntaking 
the cause a non*pariy question 


A FRIEND OF POETS. 

All admirers of Heinrich 
Heine w’ill read with interest 
tlw account of Camille SeU 
den, hy M. J. Dnissert, in 
the Omtuh Revue of .Augu.st 
lOth. VVry little is known of 
the enrlv life of the German 
lady whcj will always be re* 
membered as a friend of 
Heine. .After having been a 
friend of the jioet Alfred 
Meissner, Camille Selden 
made the acquaintance of 
Heine, and for about two 
years before his death w'as his 
friend and consoler in his 
terrible sufferings. Heine 
called her '' La Mouche/' and 
addressed poems to her, and 
La Mouche, on her part, wrote 
hit ^ letters, corrected his 
manuscripts, and read German 
to him. l^ter, Camille Selden 
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Leading Articles in Tto'R eviews. 
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THE IMMORTAL DICKENS. 



THE LAWYERS OF DICKENS. 
Under this title W. Wilier Crotch ^ives, in 
the Windsor, a series of pen-pictures of the 
lawyers whose peculiarities add so much to the 
colour of Dickens's extensive canvas. The 
great novelist was more than artist, as the 
writer takes pains to show 
The creitor of Jurndyre v. Jarndyce was the great- 
e^t legal reforriHT in our hi^torv. Hit sating maria 


'^AtierMr end GUtar, Fortitude ud lopatMoof.** ia * 
Prvm ih4 rfniwtM St HabU* M. flrMnw 


Dickens sought to convey, and we are enabled 
by the courtesy of the publishers of the Windsor 
to reproduce the sketch of Hablot K. Browne 
('* Phia '*), one of the most notable of the many 
artists who were privileged to ndd to their own 
renown by collator a tion with ** the immortal 
Charles.*’ 

Mr. Crotch gives Che novelist's conception of 
the function of the lawyer:— 

Dirkvmdi'vlnrrd that thr <»ih> great 
principle of the English law is to 
make busineiis for itself. There If 
no other principlei he says, dis* 
linctly, certainly, and consiftently 
nuiinUilncd throughout all its 
mirriMK turnings. Viewed bv this 
light, it to’omi's a c^>herent 
and not the monsinHJS mii^e the 
laity .7re a|rt to think it. I«et thi*m 
but otwo clearly percx'iv'c tivit Its 
grand t>rinctple In t<» nmke businesg 
for ItMf at their cxpcnw', and, he 
nddo. fun*ly they .will cease 1o 
grumble. Not sn ing it puile ptalnlv, 
or only by halves and confusedly, 
thv tally sometimes suffer In peace 
and pocket with a bad gruce, and 
do grumble srry much. 

Tht!fe is plenty of room for 
another Dickens lo-day to 
satirise the tonevolcnt efforts of 
e>ur le.Tding barristers to enable 
even the poorest litigant to get 
justice at the cr>st of a few paltry 
thousands I 

BUak HoaM.*' _ 

THE BOYS OF DICKENS. 


the judges «inre, ;if>d stirred even the dry bones i>f 
rarliarnmi itself. And wi, desphr his vivid ]Mrture« 
of the lu^s delays, his mcreiless caricatures of its 
I It numeral bafllmg absurd! tiiai, Dickens still loved 
the law. Placed as o boy first with Mr. Mulloy, 
solicitor, of New Squurc, Lincoln’s Inn, and sub«^ 
^uently with Messrs. Ellis and BUckinore, aoUcitors. 
of Gray’s Inn- • whoae partner, Mr. EQis, by the way, 
was said to be the original of Mr. Perker—hb youth¬ 
ful fancies used to hover about the Georgian squares 
and the trim gardens of the Temple, with its sombre, 
quaint, old-fa^toncd chambers, with their winding 
staircases and deep, mysterious recesses. 

All the^ Bc«ne« und haunt« <kf lawland, fantaJUr 
enough to its practitioners, Dickens came, as boy, eo 
to Know and to love that he was able later to verb¬ 
ally phoCogr.Tph them fitr thousands upon thousands 
of people scattered over the gkibei until in fsnev 
they, too, could bear the rooks cawing in Gray’s Inn, 
nnd could watch the Thanves glisten beyond the cool 
green law*ni of Paper Bulldlngt. 

The paper Is freely illustrated by the pictures 
which tove added not a little to the impression 


Under thi» title Rowhmd Grey, in the Fori^ 
rtigAfly, ranges the juv’emle characters of the 
gre:It novelist. The writer si%ys :— 

It is not too ntuch to «i9M*rt thot if only the boys 
coukl be left of his hundreds of characters Dickens 
would still be Dickvns. Every inch of his expenence 
goes to thdr creation, for his plustic brain retained 
every impressiun of his early years until I ho psyche 
lo^cal moment came for its use. He snw every¬ 
thing; he forgot nothing. The curious notebook to 
left behind him significantly gave a list of names 
for boys.” ... » 

How much duller the ^ortd would be without. 
these countless toys of Dickens. Jolly, impossible > > 
little Master Harry Walmers, of the fairy elopemenlrt. 
might alone have made a reputation for a n)eaner : 
man. They are of all sorts and conditions, yet we 
could not spare one of them. > 

Among his boys Dickens stands smiling and inu.V 
pregnable. Well may we echo (he words of that un- j 
known Irish lady who met him in the street with 
(he petition: ” Let me touch the hand which has 
peopmf my house with friends.’* 










TOPICS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


THE FASTNET ROCK. 

]v Stiilf'afr Monthly Hanilcl J. ShcpsCone 
Vriles on The Romanic of ihc 
nd ^ves many )iule*kn<>wn faels alxiui ihese 
owe IS rif ^uidamT ami (Irfmce lo those who 
lown lo rhi* sea in ships. \Vv exlnicl ihe fol* 
mint; details of the ** h'asinel :— 

One of tlx* kuesi |i^hilx»UM*s wliirh ih«* M'.vhuikhTs 
iav<‘ <*r«led in our <w*i waliTs is I Ik* m*w tiMif on 
lu* h'astnet KiH*k, a small laiinat U* off thi> soolh* 
nst corrH^r id the rnasi of IrrUiiul. ll is the Iasi li^hl 
con l>y tiK* ^real UncTs on t}H*ir pn>sA^‘ aiross ibe 
UUinlii*. (I rost <kH‘ of llw most ex* 

lensivf nwTrs aver «-rir 1 vil, niul represrnis ncarlv 



Pcitnci Rook LlihtkooM. 

Rt^nduixd hf eimrtritf •/ iht Bditor td 
" Tkt MiUtaU iftmthlf " 


.ix vears’ iahmir. In I he* firsl plaix*, ibc nxk i«i 
vhii'h it sUmds Is exjiosei) (o (lx*, full fury of the* 
U)niUH\ Inekysl, ihcre arx* few bkaker spo^ around 
Hr Irish rOAst than this drooek'd hoadlund. 

I'ln* m*\v i<nv<T, ^N*hi<*h is of sIikx*, dispktecd the 
*jt<t*ir<ni si nature mxtrd on the nx*k .so far iKirk 
IS 1A4K. This tower measured, with its lantern, some 
foot in tH*iuht. It sUmkI well up on thi* rock, sixm* 
fijif.Anre'away from ihe w'nlif's eil^h*. hut it was 
mn <hscnvrri'd that it \s*«*is not strong i*nnuf*h to 
itaiid the idridn put ittxtn il. In verv Ntortny w4'aih«T 
jB.liiw'er W AS ofU'n sulniirrjjed. Th*' waves dash4xl 
^hi over ihi' kintiTn, although the latter was i7<t 
tft $i^>ve \\w level of the sea. On one ocCAsion a 
fjnvlip of coff«'e slundinjJ on n table In the top roexn 
(hrow^^o ihe fitwr when a heavy «*nve*dnsb«d 


u^fainsl Ihe rork and submerged the (inv*er. After Ihe 
nirueture had stood fur sonw months, it was ks’r 
that it w’as b«'in|* ^rmlually umlerminixJ, niid rosily 
slrc*n^theninc w(»rks had to br put in hand p4'riodu 
rnllv to ]>rt*veni its collapse. 

'lo tlx* .surprise of many, ilie swi-builder here <le- 
euksl tu htiild u m‘W' tower at a point at the extreino 
w4*Niern *sl*{c of the nwk wh<*r« ihc full fury of tin* 
wa»i*s was oxjwTienml. If 1 build my lower on this 
Ksijii*,** he ariiuerl, th** base will nreivu Ihe heavl- 
i*s| M*as lH*b»re iIkw cjm* U> ihetr full hei^jhl, and if 
till* ban* is eont]»»>K*d of solid nxisimry arxi arriin^<'il 
in steps, this w'cnild he an exisdiont buffer to br<*ak 
up the slnrtjith irf the waves.** Th<* seeurln^ of the 
foundations and the laving of tlx* lowvr einirsi's w'as 
at once iryintj and ardiunix work. 'IV men had lo 
work with n»|x*s at ilwir sidi^, to which lUry cUia^ 
wlM*n A wave bn»ke mvr iIm* mck. Tor wiv'ks at a 
time the work had to hr* sijsjM'nditl mi ncrmint of 
riiUtlN seas. Towards thi* end of ih«' sixth year, lx>w* 
4WIT, the structure xKnxJ e<»nip 1 e 1 e, a iiv'iiiurial In iIk* 
skill and fH rxeveraniT of the seaJ>uilJ<TS. 


MANNA. 

Tiik miraeuliMJs fecdiii^^ of ilie Israeli tvs in 
ll>c K|;ypllan dewTts with the manna wbleh 
covered the ^^niss in the early mi>riJin^' has, of 
course, its Si'icuiilii' explanalajn, ami il is inter* 
csliiif' lo read in V 7 /e liulh'titt 0/ //ic Inificritjl 
iuxliiHir an amHint c»f a new variety of manna 
which has 1 mx*o fouml in KlxHlcsia. 'I he manna 
fakes the h>rm of a white incrustalKMi <ai leaves 
and twin's, and a S|>ei'iinen nrenily sent to the 
R'jyal Hotanie fiariicns, Kew, was icleiiiined as 
a s|K‘eles of Gymnosporbi, and the ]>lam was 
further examined at the lm]»erial Jnstiriite. ihe 
following results etmimuniealed lo the 

Clicmieal SiH'lety of l«ondon :— 

'riH* incru*aaiM*n had a slightly sisivi^osle. It 
was for ihi' m 4 »si |x*iri 4 *viv> 1 y di'^xisiied, and could 
Im* <'asilv M*p;init<sl fn>ni the* le.aves and It 

was foutKl u> niniain per 4mi. <»f moisttin*, an<f 
on disft)fv]»^ in hoi water and mklint^ alcohol rev the 
filtered soluiiiwi a crystalline subsiamv separated 
in highly lustrcnis prisni.s nu'hin^ ai Thix suk 

stance, which wax iHilaled the exu^H of 54 piT 
c«*rH. of ih4* nx*i^ht of manna uivsl, was pr<>v<^ to 
be dulcitol. 

Tfx* residm* of ihe maon.a, a her Ihe n inoval of the 
dulcitol, W5IS a pak‘ browm «weei, ijummy mn4<*riiil, 
m*hich mlutxxt Fchlinjj’s soUHkm and i^nve indica¬ 
tions of the presence of a furfuraUiehyik'-vuddinji 
complex. It, cnnlaimxl 0*4 pir my. af reduciniJ 
su^ar. calculated ns dejetmn*. ;yy| after beatinfi wi:h 
dilute acids yielded .rc<1ucin>2 su^ar equivalent to 
6'f) p«*r cent, of Kum>w', these two figures Mng ex- 
preSMxl on the origWuil mnnrxi. The resUhie could 
not hr further examiftotl owin^f to the staaM quantity 
available. 



DREAMS. 



Everyonk is inlcresteU in the vagaries of 
dreams, ami in the Pall MaU Magaaine E* C. 
Grew outlines the mechanism of “The Factory 
of Dreams." The writer holds that “ the 

dreaming mind is not 
the spurt of chance 
impressions, and its 
pictures are not mere 
jumbles of memories 
without any connec¬ 
tion between them.^ 
lie says:— 

The drtsiminit mind is 
laM I ho sport **f chanev 
impressions, and its 
pirturcK arc not inert* 
jumUWs of memories 
without any conneclUm 
between ibeni. On the 
nmtrury, the drcamlni* 
mind u a ptiwerful, 
althouith a primitive, 
mind; ami the dreams it 
riKiKs are Uoverned by laws t^uitc ns surely as th<* 
iclioiiH of tlw Isidy arc pwerned by laws, or even as 
Iv* rhyme and rhvfhm <»f a verse fraiivd by n p«t 
ire ^oN CTiKtl bv f:iws. 'Vhv dream, like cv<*ryiliinc 
Ise in Uiilvirc, is oUtdlcot to law. What the nmdvrn 
civiwc of iho imnd is striving to disrtiver is the 
iniufi* of this law. 


* My PlMsursduvirtl 
Primitive Misd." 


Mr, Grew gives an instance of double- 
mi tided ness :— 

t miioUc 11 brand of lobam> w'hicJi is sold in tin^. 
and I often fill mv pipe automat ically while 1 work. 
Jtrfon* lK*glnning to rend nttcntWdy 1 examined 
i;vo lilts, in one of which the tobacco was old and 
drv, a Oil rcItKtanllv concluded that for wmoiny 1 
to (a ivh thid Ix fore dipping krto the new lin. 
Hill to mv surprlw' when, an hour later, having re¬ 
link mv pipe in the interval, 1 examined lh<‘ tins 
! fourvl llvit I ba<l helped ntysclf from the new one. 
'rhus. though my ron^rtouj mind hud rc«>lved that 
i ought 10 smoke the old, dry.iobanH), my pkosun*- 
loving, nrhi jd vx frrrronrdaMt nund. taking advan¬ 
tage of the Mip<Tjor mind's at«^ir|>tion in work, had 
|>roci^plMl mv blinds to fulfil its wish. 

'riiis inst;inr<‘ is of the widest applitsiikm tii our 
nwntal slate. There arc in each m two minds. 


The arliylc is IUusirnle<l by Charles RoblnMin, 
and, by t'oiirtesy of the Editor, we reproduce a 
characteristic sketch by the artist. 


.\ktiiuh Conan Uovle I.s one of the writers in 
I he Sc ptiMTilrtT Pull Mall Magasine, his capital 
article being amusingly illustrated by Thomas 
Derrick. O. K. Chesterton has a paper on 
“ The W'Istlom of Father Brown,** and Hilaire 
llelloc continues his critical observations on 
“ The News : the Present Age in the Eyes of the 
Future* ** This by no means exhausts the good 
things to be found in this progressive magazine. 


IN PERFUI^E LAND. 

. The psychological iDflucnccs of otfpurs on"* 
human emotk)n arc descrilK^d by Sadakichi Hart* 
mann In his contribution to the August Furuui. 
He tells us of bis own cx|>crinienis will^ per* 
fumes, and the results suggest that there islicre 
an untouched medium whu li will Mam* day be 
of incalculable service to the dramaiist. He 
says:— 

The feelings uruuiied by odcKirs nloiir are cUher 
*’xftlan 4 t^y rfftiiuiuctti in llicir efT«s'l. If oue* 
intellect associates distinct thought with an otlour 
il U explanatory. If our mind is carried biirk 
vaguely to soinv vxporirnce |>roduring a pktorial 
vision directly nr induxvtiy eimnecUHl s^iih ii siiiMo 
tion of smell, It is reminiscent. The n miniseent 
liiiprcssiotis tire inrinite in their vuriuty, an* abst»- 
lutcly a mutter of individual taste, and cun in no 
w*ay be anulvM'd; unit when Herman Ha hr, u 
<*eniuin writer, osmtis that White Rom* ceininds 
him of the colours of ('havannes and the dcuth- 
song of young Sicgfrlinl, ue have to lake It for 
granud (hat he really gives us the lH*m>fic of his 
ekperienre and individual iniirpreiatltui. Such in- 
icrprelations may at limes represent a Ingb order of 
inlcNoct^^al disrriniinurion, but they arc absolutely 
futile as far as the dHerminiiiion of lestheliv laws 
U conermnd, 

'!*he explanatory inipre»»Mons Irml themwlvcs 
more readily to inveMigatiiai. The odour Bergamot 
suggests the ofaiigo and k*mon groves «>f »om« 
!>ouilicrn State or the MrtlUerranean Sea, and far 
better than Ix'nion. which is a railior rommon per¬ 
fume*, and npt to remind one more r.'iidily of its 
various uiilitien xt the bar. Turpentine-like smells 
will recall in most persons tlic hcaUby atmosphere 
of a pine forest, a« intense does a church. The 
delicate aronin of Magnolia blossoms will rake us 
to the magnolbi swamps on the Mississippi River. 
Rosemary ('onjures up in every mind, acqu.imled 
with New England venerj*, on old Homostcud witli 
its flower beds before llie front porch. Hut il is. 
doubtful whether in most insianci's these emotions 
would become rei-ognlsable without some iHiisldd 
influence or sonic mental suggestion. „ 


Tiik Journal of the Vtiilcd .SVnvrc 
for August contains much matter of practical 
value t<i naval and military men. M.Afor C. L. 
(■raham, of the 41 h (Queen’s Own) Hussars, is 
responsible for a paper on “C'avalry Orgatiisa- 
lir>n and IVarning (flomc Service), "'in which he 
points out faults in our present training, and 
suggests improvements and alterations. He 
alw sets forth his ideals for cavalry training.^. 
Special at lent Ion is drawn 10 the important 
article, " Moltkf’s Staff Rider," by Captflbl* 
.Schaefer, of the .Au.-itro-HimgMrian Army. A 
variely of other ariieles, together W'iih scvcrtfl. 
pages of Naval and Military Noieil, rnttke up a* 
number that will be welcomed in the libraries ot] 
the " Services " at home and abroad, • 



OF Reviews. 


MUSIC, ART-, AND POETRY. 


THE CARILLON IN ENGLAND. MAORI LEGENDS IN MUSIC 


' A F«\v weeks ajfo Mr. W. W. Slanncr, nn 
aullk>rUy <m belts, gave a lecLurt on (lu: carilloo 
at l»ughf)orougb, wtiere lliea* Is a Ih:!! f<»ui>iJry. 
Acvurcliiig to ihc Musical Times for Augtist, 
Mr.' Slarincr shov^ed lif»w llic different harnKinio 
luDvs in every bell covering u range of at legist 
« iwt'CKlavca can iiuw be eontnulled andadjusteej 
with I lie minutest accuracy. ife i^eudeJ 
spc'ixilly for (he use of the carillon in prom«>tiikg 
Itie love for and the knowledge of f4^*muaic, in 
adiliiion to its unique dmracterisiics as a 
rnusira) iiiHtniinent. il>e position of the instru* 
nwnt has tlu» adv.antage of enabling an audience 
consisting of tlio inhahiUint.s of a wbdu city to 
Itcur the musk*. In KnglancI the must urlisiic 
1icli music is siitl impossible, ns a carillon of 
sullicirnl weight to denu>ns(raie Ihc capabilities 
of the instrument docs iku exist. An ideal place 
for Kucli a carillon would be the clock tower of 
Ihu llotist* of Commons, or in the grounds of il>c 
Crystal i^alace. Kinally, M. Josef l>enyn, iIk* 
renowmed Ciirilhmneur, gave u |H*rf<»nnanee 4 Hi 
the carillon of forty bells erected in one of the 
lowers of Messrs. ‘J aykir'.s foundry at Lough* 
borough, 'rhroviglwmt, M. Dcnyn played with 
rare skill and line expression ; in fact, he excelled I 
himxcir. Anxmg Ihe pieces in the programme 
w'crc ** The March ti the M«*n of Harlech,** 
“ Allan W.atcr,*' and "Old King Cole.** 


MUSIC AND POETRY. 

; In a note on Music and Poetry In the August 
nuinl>er of the fifani/ify Alu.»t(*al Kecord^ the 
L-Wncitet remarks that (lie time seems to bv return* 
WfK when the favotir of two Muses smiles on 
cxceptioiiaMy gifted In mind and heart. 
Anwngst pidnlcrs and sculptors a lifelong in¬ 
terest in music has always been a reougoised 
fact. With poetry, l»wx;vcr, things have Ix'cn 
different, and against the musical cultivation of 
Milton we have to set the bitter sayings of Ken 
Jonson, Flaubert, and even Tennyson. With 
some of our brilli.ant ess.ayists, like Pater, lulsoo 
Young, J. Addii^ton Symonds, Arthur Symons, 
and otlicrs, music is ill great favour. Tbe new 
ppel-laureatc also 1x>W5 to the two Muses. Dr. 
Robert Bridges is an accomplished and a 
pracdsed musician, llie briUi.aot ode which he 
wnrti for the Purcell Commemoration is not 
ttrely to be forgotten. Set to music by Sir 
• Hub(*rt Parry, It was performed at the Leeds 
Rfusical Festival. • 


A cOKKcsisjNOENT Writing in the Musical 
Times for August draws attenlioo to tlie com¬ 
positions of Mr. Alfred HiU| a New Zealand 
musician wlxise Mauri Sym(>hony has alrc.ady 
l>cen perfoniied at Ihe Cry'stal Palace. Mr. Hill 
has wriiicn two string qixiriets descriptive of 
s Maori legends. Two scenes for bass vmce, 
siring quaricl and piiuiobN'tc, describe a hot, 
Linguoruus day in New Zealand, and the coming 
of the cnol south wind. Wc quote the words of 
the latter:— 

Did yM M it? Was it faary? List a^aint 
Tbe air Is stirring; m ihc leaves u-rusUc, 
Ulnwn by tho bint hreems 
TIs the south wind—' 

God I how sweet, how fresh, how root, 

••I w very life, 'tls life, *(ls life. 

The music of ihis work is staled to be full of 
colour. Mr. Hill found that by labelling his 
themes he got ux>rc meaning into his music frum 
ihe i^aycrs, and a him to the public set their 
ImuginatMNi at work, and roused mure interest 
than when tltere was no key lu the piHiblcm. 


THE DALCROZE SYSTEM. 

Prince Serge Wockunskv explains In the 
Motilhly Musical Jiecord for August that I he 
Dalcroze system is not a form of d«ince, as many 
pc<ipte describe it. Mo\'enicnt to the sound of 
music is not neccxsanly dancing. The dance is 
merely oot of the numerous elements of (be 
Dakr«»2c system. Mudoal education of the 
entire Imnuin being through movement is ihu 
writer's dclioiiloo of the Dalcruze system. I'hc 
principle of this education is tli^ tro^IKirtatiou 
of the rhylbiti of the musical coihpositlon into 
the human body, while not only (he rapidity or 
tbe sk>wness, or, in gencr.'d, the character the 
coinpositioQ, but the duration of every single 
note is being transposed into bodily movement. 
Dalcroze gives us the visible form of music. 
He exteriorises the rhythm and develops before 
our eyes a picture of tho music dcslgnc<l by the 
body. Tbe educational value of the system 
seems almost unlimited. Distracted children 
with little force of will, mentally defective chil¬ 
dren receive education of attention, education of 
will, education of ^lar.icter. Beauty will save 
tbe world, said Dostoieffsky. Only since the 
writer luis seen Dalcroze has he understood that 
Dostoievsky *8 words may he accepted without 
restriction, for Dalcroze’* "bcnuly" means a 
path to moral ascension. 




AAli^A.a» XM j V.AX. O. 


HEINE ON MUSIC ' 

HrjNE£» it U wi‘ll known, haU little undvr^^nd- 
ing gr tru^i iiiipw-viation of mUMc, hut tlntl die I 
JHH prevcitl him from mokiii^r frequent refereiuc 
to it In luH essays and Ickiflc- 
tons. To the ForUtighily 
•Revievj for August Mr. brank- 
till lVlrrst)H has coiurihutvd 
an iiilcrcstiny: article on tins 
subject, tflvini; many quota* .* 
lu>ns on music and musicians 
from Heine’s writuq;*. 

CUopin, it scents, is the only 
musician alxiut whom Heine 
has not uritten an unkind 
vsWil. Heine calleil him a 
jfcmus in tltu truest seiw of 
ilu* U4»fil. md only u virtuow*. 
hut a \Kx'i. Wkm Helm' talks 
of nnisic and musicians, lar^fC 
ul low i ince s ni us Idl s*‘Oun ted. 
explains Mr. I^rtcrwai. ^*<»r 
inslaocc, he professed the 
h i h c s t udiniratir^n f<»r 
Rossini’s works and cL*ss«*d 
this ix>nqK>ser with Hceth<»vi*n 
and Moiirt. When he refers 
10 MryerbetT dcdiw^ion must 
tie made for [H‘rs<inal focUn^f, 
which underwent considerable 
cJianjfc betw'ccn 1H40 and 
1843. He thinks IWtUliovcn 
carried his spiriliftil art ig*>far 
Into the iniilcnal, rcalisinj' f^ 
us even physical agony in 
toiKS. llic most appreciative 
passages of Heine adate to 
Rossini, Donizetti, Rellini, and 
Pagiinini^nd his dcscriplicm 
of A ft>ncerl, it is 

slated, gives us one of the best 
pgrtrulls we liavc of that gn'al 
executive artist. 


bust of Charles 11 .. which is over f<Air fei^ 
licight, rc]>ruscnts the King in Uie last yW'S of 
lus life. It was made in if>84. llic nrlisti 
Honoril PelK^ a Krciu hman. seems ro liave lieen 
ini^ired by l^crnini, ami the nikissal hast wus 


Svil of Chsrlrt II. 


CHARLES II. 

The Archiirctural /^n'iVie 
for August contiins a shon article on a Rust of 
Charles II., by Honore PelkS in the and 

Albert Museum, an illustration «»f wdiich, by 
courtesy of the Editor, we give on I his p-ngc. 

The writer, Mr. Erie Marlagan, tells us that 
the owner presented the bust to^ the Museum 
about thirty vears ago, and that it now stands 
facing ft bust of Charles I., by Hubert U Sueur, 
on the lower landing of the staircase ifwne- 
diatcly to the right of the main entrance. The 


Pe/»rctli»f«4, bf P€rmi$9ii*n. /rout *' Thv ArvhiUctitnil kwiew." 


olivicKisfy designed to be scon at some distance 
as |xirt of .1 grandiose andiilerlur.il scheme, 
The writer think', a more approjiriato siihjoct^j 
for this style of portraiture could ha ally .he 
imagined. The face of the King, overburderod ./ 
by a protligious wig, is turned sharj^y to the 
right, and he is looking forward with an air of % 
tragic weariness. Over his armour he wears ■- 
elaborate lace cravat and the George with hs 
broad cKain. 







THE COURT OF CHARLES 1. 

TilK ('oun 4 >isscur for August opens with :in 
article» by Mr. Dion Clayton Calthrop, on 
Charles the Connoisseur. 1*^ writer gives us a 
picture iA Charles J. and Jus Court, the beauties 
and f.ivouritcs being duchesses, actresses, and 
others. vniTTK'n mostly of a fair intelligence, 
quick and wilty, but of no sound education. Tin* 
tt’luH’s of llujse u'<imcn*s v^HCts are gtme. ihe 
stuff of 1 heir elolhc.s is dust, and few know where 
tiicy tie. fie says, but from pictures they still 
. smile <Hi. ami wfH>n we gaze on (heir features 
the days irf that King nitne back. 


A FAMILY OF ARTISTS 


Tjij* Hv^Ush JliusiruUd Magosinc for August 
ojKais with an arliclc, by I. <r. McAllister, 
Mrs. 1 C. .M. \Var<l (or llcnrietla Ward), a link 
in fmir generations of distinguished artists. Her 
grandfatlkT was James Ward, K.A., whose 
sv«»rkK hang in the Nathmal fhilkry. His 
bnniicf Was Williain Wart I, K.A,, engnver ami 
poftfaiupaliiUT. Mrs. Ward's failicr was 
Kapha cl Ward, painter and engraver,’ and her 
moll ter, wIwk%c nndtleii name was Mary Wchh. 
was a miniature paiiilcr. Henrietta Wanl'.H 
hushand w'as K. M. Ward, K.A., and Iter son, 
{«cslic Wal'd, carries on the family (radilioiis by 
following art. He cshibils »( (he Ro)*al 

V Acatlciiiy, and is also kmmn as I he v lever carl* 
1 caturisl " Spy," Mrs. Ward got a pirlurt* into 
y_ I he .Academy when only fifteen, and (he follow* 
ing year two .stmlies of heads were jicecpied. 
Many coinmissmiis from Royaftiee came u> 
Kdward Wan! and his wife, and Mrs. Ward has 
. spent much of her lime painting portraits of the 
* Royal children. After Iter husband’s death Mrs. 
*■, Ward took pupils, and amongst them were 
j scwral members of the Royal family. 
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SKETCHING ARCHITECTURE. 

Mk. RonKKT T. MuMFORn has contributed to 
the*August number of the Oiii*s Realni a charm* 
ing h(^iday talk on Architecture. He points out 
how useful ft is to have a little archaBok>gical know* 
ledge, which w ill enable one lo walk n>und an 
<^d building and note the various f< atures which 
betray its age and the style of arrhitecturc, or il 
may hr n son of hotchpotch appearaiK*e owing 
tn rpsinrruirms in v.-irious styles. Besides this 
Wsioric silk*. 1k>\v f.isdnating it is to be able lo 
make a beautiful drawing of an old building. 
Canterbury and Rye arc suggeaierl as places of 
special lnicr<‘st for the sketcher of architecture. 
At Canterbury thuTu is the fine Norman work at 
the CatlU'<lrril, or the quaint old Perpendicular 
Gothic galcw.ay. ,^rld At both plrk'cs plenty of 
, old .picturesque houses and gables. • 


B1RD.SONG-1N LITERATURE. 

Writing lo the Book Monthly for August. 
C. Christie hus un interesting note on Bird¬ 
song in Literature. With the poets the night¬ 
ingale paturaJiy holds the first place. Tlte odd 
thing is that in the cars of some poets the song 
is sad, while with others it is joyous. No one 
desen^'S the song of the lark better than 
Meredith in the lines— 

1 le rbee and begins to round, 

He drops the silver chain of sound. 

Of many links without a brenk, 

In chirrip, whistle, slur and sliako, 

.All intmolvcd and s(>rcn<Jrnt< wide, 

Like waier-dimpics dwn a tide 
Where ripjile ripple ovorcurls 
And oddy into eddy whirU; 

A presk of hurried notes that run 
So fleet they warcc are nioro than one. 

Yrt changingly I he IriJlx r«p«il 
A ltd lin^^r ringing while (hey fkvL 

Neither the hinckbird nor the thrush has had 
quite its due in lllcraUire 'I'hurcau catches the 
very spirit of owLsong, He speaks of ilic low 
splriis the song induces. Another bird of which 
ThfKCau writes is the cock. He thinks it might 
be w'orth while keeping a ciM kcrcl for ils musk: 
only. The raven, like the owl, is a bird of ill- 
omcn, and the writer refers us, not to Pw. but 
to Christopher North for a description of a 
croaking raven. 


A PANEGYRIC POET. 

K. S. Ru.sc'oif, in the Kdinhurgh Review, 
deals with Matthew Prior a,s Diplomatist and 
l*oct, Mr. Rwvie suggests that " good-natured 
Mat Prior" WTKjId have been anniscd at the 
regard |>ai(l to his verse, for his primary object 
in life was lo t)econic a successful and well-paid 
«»fncial—or, as Prior himself expressed it, “1 
had rather be thought a good Englishman than 
the best poet or greatest sqhob^thnt ever 
wrote." His poverty compel I idTiim to write, 
and accordingly— 

Prior's muse was always .at his service, whether 
to please monarchs or lo rrmciliate noblemen. 
During the anxious hours which hr passed at The 
Ibiguc. unrrrlain of lus future, as hardly pressed fev* 
rash a» the 'I'rcaflury at hontc, cunstantly urging hss 
offirial friends nt Whitehall to see that his " bills 
of extraordinaries ** received atirntion. be wrote—In 
—b<ith the Long Od« on QiK'cn Meryls Death, 
and (be Ballad on the Taking Namur. The times 
had ceased to be suitable for 9ueh com poeitiona. Prior 
was consequently the last of the panegyric pores, of 
whom Cartwright was the mcM prolific. William 
Ill. was doo much a man to care for a Cannen 
Scculare. and Qtieen Anne was too stupid to appre¬ 
ciate even fulsome compliments in a neatly turned 
ode. No writer In his senses would have addressed 
a sunaa to any one of the Georges, 





JiJmCLES dT 

boom, hit the reader in the face tvith nil the force of ~ 


A POET OP THE MODERN. 

Horace B. Samuvi. contributes an apprepca* 
Lion of the Belgian poet, Emile Verhaeren, to 
this month’s Fortnightly Review, which is 
characterised live phrasing and discernment 
of particular merit. Mr. Samurrs introduction 
is challenging in its superlative praise, for he 
claims that Verhaeren is —• 


a clenched fist, and palpitate with a fu!]4)loodedneM . 
somewhat overpowering for tlie jadod and the 
ana.*tnir. But is not this the verv seal of success In a 
man who specifically scN himself to sing r>nt ih<* mere 
bcfluly ol beauty, but the beauty <>( r(trr<\ \hi‘ beauty 
i>f life, life vinU’ot. prcxligioiis. iiiwtiiainl. the 
imivcvsat vpasm oS .nil things *'? 


A man who, both in thought and in technique, is 
indisputably ifw most modem and the moat massive^ 
force in the of ('ontempurary European poetry. 
For Verhncrovi is no narrow specialist with an otit* 
1 o<»k limited to «>me particular soImtc. He 3 t the 
singiT of the whole fvtnna of modem European life 
UH a whole, with iLh chishcs, its complexities, its 
ng<»ntes und its tensions, its diocrtcd countrysides 
aikd its pullulating metropoles, its nrmnmcnts and Us 
Armug<ddons, its hrotlH^s, r.*ithedrab*i luboratoritt 
and Si4H'U Excluingiw, its sckacei. iu smsualitiee, 
its nr Is, philosopbiM and aspirations. His mwie is 
no KCfene nymph piping delicaicly on some Farnas. 
sian slO|>e. but an eKtreincly tumultuous Ainnsun. nt 
once prnnM'val and ult(a.in^ 70 . chanting the paun * 
of bjttk. steeped in lLh' wine of victory, and siKkling 
the supermen of the future \tn her universol brmsta. 
No muse in the whole of literature is mure hfghly 
charged wilh vitality, and no rca<ier js quatifwd to 
en}oy biT uo1es« h»\ loo. is charged to the maximum 
with " ihc red tonic 1iqu«>r of n harsh smi fonnidable 
reality.” 


The poet is nearly sixiy years of age, and his 
work, some of it wriirm in Ixindon, touches 
every phase of modern oxistcni'o. Intended for 
the Church, Literalurc and Soi'ialism claimed 
him; and we nuiv re juice I hat medievalism has 
lost one more adlierent, and th.iL his m>u1 has 
bei^ free to attempt some interpretation of a 
work I which js thronged with new shapes deny¬ 
ing the constraints of bygone mysticisms. 


Mr. Samuel holds no doubt as to the place 
which the poet has won for himself as the singtx 
of lo-(]a3^^gd# to-morrow rather than of the 
past 


Verhaeren has plunged boldly into the very brasier 
of our modern existence. He affirma, he combats, be 
projihcsics, but he raroly, if ever, rests. He hymns 
every phase of life, from the human brain to the 
human body, and from the winds and seas of Nature 
to the towns and marts of man. .And no moasagr is 
more virile, more tonic, niorceswntially healthy; for 
ts not his message the plKsnix of a new humanitarian 
faith soaring ak>ft on its fiorv wings out of the 
corpses of th*» decomposing dogma!? And hiv pro¬ 
sody has the supreme cxccllenco that it is not a mere 
sschctic end in itself, but a drastic Instrument of «a- 
proKsion. Your pure mihete, no doubt, may cavil at 
hbi ruggedness. For he is the Rodin of poetkal 
rhythm, the veritable Vulcan of versa, or rather a 
Siegfried forging the Rword of the future on the anvil 
of (he proasnt, as he drives in the stubborn nails of 
hia nouns with the hMsing hammers of Hs adjectives. 
His lines no doubt at times will growl, grind, and 


A POET AS HISTORIAN. 

Thf. htoderti Rn’uip I'oniains a iranshilion of 
Ruvendninnlh Tagore's " IniiTprol.alion of 
Indian llislory," whirh at Icasi lui.s the advan¬ 
tage of inuiginalHm in n deparlmont of wriling 
in which thi't rjuality Ins kK» long been irgank'd 
as obtrusive, l^he p4>ot opens udih n con'<uicra¬ 
tion of ” The VediT and Heroic Ages ” :> • 


1'hrough all the oporalinnK of i1n‘ uiiivtYM* tlurc 
• runs ihi* alternation of inhaling and «‘xhaiing, clos¬ 
ing and stnitting, sloefsng ami waking- nn eternal 
rhythmic beat ik going on with iu a]l4'rnak« rwcll and 
r;ideficc, first inw-inlK, then t>ii<v\-irds. 'I'hc r«fnsc« 
kwi union of pause niwl iikRnmi nloiv; keeps (lx* 
universA going. 

.At one extremity I lie pendulum of mnliun touches 
Yfvi. ut the other Nay; at ojw <'iid One, at ths other 
Two; at «ii>e end A.>ir.ari>on, al tlie oiImt Repul h loo ; 
at etne end il»e (Viiirijx'ial at lhr^ uthiv the 

Ofitrifugat force, 

The entire riiyihm nf ils* universe s|ir1ugK hvsn the 
union of two fonxsi; our w«irkl^*|ilc is hi rhymed 
coiiplets its versos go in p'isr><. 

'hw rhythm of univerH.a1 Nature is (V ar and freo; 
not so the rhythm of human Nature. TIkto, loo, 
we have the aamc mystery of expansion aiul con- • 
tmetion; only we cun not nsonrile ihem Mx .aHiIv, ho 
iKilurally, as univerRal N.ature doew; iIm* end luis to 
be nrhievod bv slrcstunus elTorl. \Vc <»r(on rUng to 
ofH' extremo so intently, that k nmdi time and 
i'fTort to rcturo ti» (h<* other extrune, and tht* rbylhin 
of our live^i Is lost. Man is being pulied from two 
xidos by self and Uherx, acquisition and giving away, 
self-restraint and frecdofn, custom and rcoMui; the 
true education of humanity ronsisis In leairning ho«/' 
to balance both the fomt^, matt to Fcuvh tfw' nuddle ' 
point. Human history is the history of the efforts to - 
acqukc this babineing }KmaT. Indbi alTords uv the ' 
means of dearly observing the picture of tho quest. | 
of this harmony. 

Wh^ the curtain riw^ on the firrt scene of India's 
history, we behold n trt‘it>rn<k»us nice.c^xtftkt h<V J 
two«i the Aryans and the nhorigioes. Tt>e first fury 
of this ccmfiict rous<d among the .Aryan9 n hatr^ 

the nco-JWyane which eiial>l«d Ars'nn sucUdy to cofU^;? 

solidate itself inteovdly. VjjJ 

IJke all other tilings of fbe universe, even conflict?? 
has two opposite pofes-'diflerenre aod union. Henca 
it was that Indi.a’s history eould not for ever etop^.u 
short at the ttif-contraction bred in Aryan aoeiety at'S 
the first stage of the conflict by the spirit of preaerw.;.? 


mg the dislinrt exlstcnre of one's own rare. India 
had to turn into the path of expanMon, (urn towards 
flssimilatkin, under (he law of the worichrhvihm. 



Mr. W. L. Courtney* 
Rditor of •*T1)c Portnigbtly Kevie 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


The foIloiHne ^faort floHcea supplement the criticisms of special contributions arrange 
under the preceding section, "Leading Articles in the Reviews/' 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

It is n of the times that jnumnls which 
relied the sober-minded sentiments of the race 
urti viewin^^ llie varied aspects o( psydiokigy, 
and it wtrtikl be interesting to know at whni 
p^^isc point the an.ilhcm;i5 are suspended» 
thus a (low ini' quite respectable iiersons to 
cxcrrisc tikar own judgment on mntters which 
only yt'Slerdny tvcrc excluded from the region of 
sano discussion. 

We trust tlx* Editor of The Forlnightty will 
mM suffer from his temerity in permittinf; his 
staid rcailcrs U> imlul^'C in Sjxxublions of '* Life 
After Dfiath " hy Maurice Maeterlinck, who, 
after all, adds but little, to the old confusion and 
darkness out of which a few b(^d spirits ardently 
seek some lijjht and dance; wc look forward 
to a ttmlusion of ilie scritts, as nothing very 
new or vital emerges from l1>c present contri- 
hulion. 

'* Kxrubitor*’Veals with “The Balance of 
l^ower in Europe'' and underlines the reasons 
for Germany's Dirline '*:— 

Ciormany is to-day paying the penalty i>f her mi^ 
Uikr«. Six nr ecv'cn y^rs ago she held the bci^ony 
of Europe In virtue both her own strength and 
the suppo jl whtf h her aTHes guaranteed. .She was 
not soti'^fxKfr^ Her statesmen must needs ask fer 
more sliips and men and for thousands more troops, 
and her policy was supported by rash words. 

What has been the resuH? She has sacririred In 
large measure the quletly-hdrvcsted finks of earlier 
years. 

Notwithstanding this severe criticism, no word 
is set down in malice, and the writer suggests 
that in five years* lime, or less, wc may have a 
powerful movement in this country and in Ger¬ 
many for an AngkhGcrman Entente. So mole 
it be. 

It is noteworthy that the Imminence of Home 
Rule has induced on iniTcasing consideratkm of 
the Irish prMm which is marked by argument 
rather than the passion of the eighties; Mr. 
Swift MarNdH*s appreciation of “ Isaac Butt, 


the Father of Home Rule,'* is restrained and 
hopeful. 

J. A. R. Marriott commenres a srrirs of 
papers on '* TTic Evolution of ihe English Land 
System **; if not t<H# extended they should tu* of 
great value at this ixtrioil of unrest in the agri¬ 
cultural world. 

In “ A IJbcral Pl(xi for Dissolulion ’* “ Man¬ 
cunian *’ is evident ly suffering from nerves, or he 
would hardly anti('i]>atc llic vexed issues which 
may tnmbk* the next Parliament; ns Mr. launch 
siigcly ilbscrvfs, “ the country deserves u rest," 
and will, wc fancy, refuse to worry much aboul 
that over-estimated anil entirely exnssive orna¬ 
ment, “ TIte House of Ivords.'* 

Handd Stdnhart indulges in some straight 
hitting in his short paper, "The Balkan Ques¬ 
tion after the Storm," and conchutes with the 
mi>rdant saying:— 

Brillsh l.ibi^/^lism has la He'd to appmtiate the 
in:irrh of events, bee aum its Foodgn policy lias lacked 
tnUh aim and courage, jI hax aciviituated one of the 
historic European antagonisms and lias Intensified 
thonril symptoms of (lie |^K.4K*ra1 dtfca.sc which goes 
by the name of European |>raro. 

In discussing " Some PniWems of American 
Foreign Policy '* Sydney Brooks points out that 
(he United States is Immune from menace, 
but:— 

Being a higlwspiriled. volatile, emotiomd, atm], . 
Ml the wh<^, rather bcllicoac people, tho Americans 
under the spur of their (emperainent and in obedi¬ 
ence to the combative infftfoct, have done what they 
could to fill Ibc vacuum by nianulacluring the regu- 
btiOQ number of '* srarca." by labdting th]$ Power 
Of that the enemyand by i ndeavMirmg to moke 
intcmetionol mountains out of molehiils. Btrt th«Ae> 
divennons are in themiscivos sufficient proof of theirx’ 
unique immunity»from the serious realities bC. 
WeUpolUih. ^ 

The literary matter covers a wide range of ; 
interest, nnd special attention is paid to the 
expression of the dramatic art in its various 
phase^fc* 
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•i'fevTEW* OF Review 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

“ Hopr iiprmgs eternal in the human breast *' 
U (he only possible comment on the rather un* 
e-invlnclnif pjiper by M.irmaduke Pick I hall— 
“The Hope of Moslem Progr<!ss.“ 

In “The RomaiKe of John Sluarl Mill “ I-. 
Rey sets an excellent example lo tlu>sc who in* 
sist on dealing with (he luve-afTairs of {Hjblic 
men. It is refresfiing to Hm) a writer who avoids 
the tempt a lion of mud-mking. 

Wc are afraid no useful piirp^^se will be served 
by (he excursion of Comtesse de branqu'vilie. 
wIk> attempts to make impossible comparisons 
between French and Knglish Disestablishment. 

W, Kolwrls pfiiys n tribute to the late Mr. 
Morgan, for “ his example was (he regeneration 
of American taste in art collecting.“ 

Pn^fcs.sor l.imlsay has a good word to say for 
the medical fraternity. 

Yc^hio Markino is us nnfvc ns ever in a little 
paper, " Mcim>r>'and Imagination." 

FrofossrfM' Morgan is very direct In liis*nrticlc, 
“ How Ireland is Governed." 

Sir H. il. Johnston writes on “ The Protec¬ 
tion of FaufUi ;vn4l Flora," and almost loses his 
ktemper in dtuiling with the unnntuml protection 
>exrcn<led in tlu* Itome ixuintics (o the fox, hut 
surely " genllviTH'n " must have their aniust*- 
'mcni t 

P. P. Howe .suggests (hat the publishers 
,;t»hould romhino l<» create an “ Assix iaied Puh- 
Jjshcrs* Mbr.iry," which wouhl Immedinlcly 
*npefsedc the existing insliiiitions with their 
“index* and Ijoy col ling tcn<k'ncics. 

One can oommiscruie with the mental condi¬ 
tion of Sir Guildford M(^eswx^rth, who*** waking 
visions arc perturbed by (hat horrihlr Imglr.'ur 
“ Scxinlism "—the wonder is tlwl wc still live. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Mr. Macnamara is very pleased with “The 
New Insurance Act," and hopes that all wHl 
engage in friendly rivalry to ensure its socccss. 

In his article, “ 'The 1 -and of the Eagle." Mr. 

^ Nevinson gives some idea of the qualities re¬ 
quired by Ath.^nians in (heir new Prince, who 
should hr :— 

; magirnl rrvaturr, beauiiful, charming, wise, in- 
juM, .mcrribil, (emperatc, courageous. 
,mghlrT-fjH»teU tJvin the fi>x, and rich beyond the 
, dreams of fairylaiul. Well, (he Powers have 
^pionils«l them u ovd Vrince at \hv end of (he next 
«Sv% nmnlhs, uiul om- van onlv ht>pe hr will be somts 
^tMnc Vi\< 4 f that. 

R. ficion-Wntson, in dealing with " New 


Phases of the Balkan expresses his 

lieliqf that Roumanin is entitled to the leadership 
of (he Balkan States. 

The supporters of legislative checks will he 
pleased with Mr. Dickinson’s paper on," The 
Menl.al Deficiency Act." 

Sir Sidney Lee continues his sketch of 
“ .Shakespeare and Public Affairs." 

" The New Deafness," which has “ in¬ 
creased political and social unrest throughout 
the world," is dealt with by Mr. Chiozza Money 
With his accustomed thoroughness. 

In his article on “ Public Opinion and War" 
\V. Leigh(on Grane cmi^aslscH the need for “ a 
new temper, a new mind, and a new will " 
Itefore we can cxorciK the spirit of " jealousy» 
suspicion, and mistrust," from the chancelleries 
of l.x)mUm and Berlin. 

J. A. Lindsay comes to grips with the " Un¬ 
reality of Much Religious Teaching " when he 
says that " many of the more advanced reli¬ 
gious teachers do not habit nally speak ihoir full 
mind." 

An article which must be read by every house¬ 
holder is wriiien hy Jessie Carry, " The House 
and llte Art of Living in It." 

Dr. Dillon holds a candle for Roum.ania In his 
" Foreign Notes," anti conchides with (he d.irk 
saying, " The Treaty of Bucharest is dcriuite." 


THE BRITISH REVIEW. 

G. K. CHesteRTON enlivens the pages of this 
review with an amusing excursion into high 
politirs, ?wid makes everything perfectly clear, as 
when he says; " The thing that is re.ally at the 
hack of all 'f'urkey’s massacres can be seen by 
staring ;U a 1'iirkey cirpet." If 1‘urkcy were r<>l 
.already provided with a Sultan the redoubtable 
G. K. C. could “ fill the bill" as (xndd none 
other. * •* ' 

Francis McCuliagh is nothing if not down¬ 
right, and, writing of " The Decline and Fall 
<vf the Bulgars/’ he says: " There has never 
in modern times been a confbci in which the 
world was treated to more lies, dishonesty, 
breaking of promises, hypocrisy, tearing up of 
treaties, and blasphemous appeals to God." 

Henry Craik writes on “ National Service and 
Party Politics," and is evidently anxious to see 
the nation under arms at the earliest opportu¬ 
nity, but he does not descend lo details. 

“Things of the Mind," by Richard Fitz- 
wnlier, will please those who are not enamoured 
of the octopus spread of our ugly towns into 
uglier subu(i>s. 

Robert White has taken a* lot of pains to prove 
" The Noci-Ccitic Nniionality of Irdand." 
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THE ENGLISH REVIEW. 

Th6kb arc poets who refuse to recc^is^ any 
limitations to their verbose outpouring of spirit, 
but we are glad to exclude I'homas Hardy from 
ihclr windy c<impany. The Place on the 
Map suggests the pulsing of memory, and 
Mr. Hardy's scant sentences are tuned to the 
pitch of mental vibration. 

Henry Newbolt*8 rc-rcading of “The Poetry 
of Chaucer “ goes beyond the primitive and 
prosaic jottings of that “early father,'* and 
recognises that the poet's world wa* one eft 
“ high ideals but of large tolerance, of frank 
masculine humour, but of the most perfect 
delicacy of feeling." 

Thu arllclc by “ Civis " on “The Doctors 
and Venereal Diseastr" should be circulated as 
n Irnctlct to at least every adult in the king* 
dom. I'his is not to s.ny that wc agree with 
the sentiments or proposals of the writer, but 
it is a clear-out, honest statement of the facts— 
for which one must be thankful. 

Mrs. Ciallldinn, whose book we recently re¬ 
viewed, mnkes a somewhat loo discursive reply 
lo " A Mother " and “ A Father," whose papers 
on sex (questions arc stilt the subject of acute 
(Sscussion. The editor may be trusted to see 
that the debate docs not dcgencr.ite into a 
case of “ swopping yarns." 

Thomas Douglas reminds his readers of the 
almoKt-forgoltcn cxpk>its ofTValerton " the mad 
Knglishman," whose quixotry coiitrihufed much 
lo the gaiety of his contemporaries. 

D. H. Lawrence is most happy in his 
“ Itnlhm Studies"; his description of the 
peasant players is particularly r&idoblc. 

William Caine contributes “ A Curtain- 
Dropper," a .screaming farce in which wc are 
the amused spectators of the death of the 
dramatis persons. 

the'millgate monthly. 

This excellent magazine, published in Man* 
Chester at threepence, Is prolMbly the cheapest 
of its kind on the bookstalls. In its variety of 
articles and illustrations it compares favourably 
with many higher-priced magazines. I'he 
editor contributes some vigorous notes, entitled 
" From a Millgate WinAiw," an extract from 
which is given in another column, where his 
remarks dealing with the Rt. Hon. John Buros, 
M.P., may be studied. An arlicle by J. H. 
Crabtree, on “ Edwin Waugh—in Youth and 
Old Age," will be read with inicrest in Lanca¬ 
shire. Another fascinaling and weU*il]ustraled 
aper is thai on "The Romance of the Light* 
ouse," by Harold J. Shepstone. A striking 
portrait of Richard W.igner is given as frootis* 
piece to the mag.izlne. 


THE architectural REVIEW. 

This imposing*kx>king nvigazine fex* August 
is an exceptionally fine numl^r. It contains 
many attractive articles, IncUiding " Sutton 
Place, Guildford," by Walter H. Godfrey; 
" The Travellcrb* Club, Lourkm." by Stanley C. 
Ramsey; “ Honors Fcllc’s Bust of Charles H.," 
by Eric Maclagan; and “ ('himncypii*cc» of the 
late Seventeenth Century," by Ingle son C. 
(foodison. All the fori^»ing artit'h^K arc pro 
fusely illustrated, and Ihcro is also a series 
of fine plates. Modern sculpture is represented 
by the charnting group " Unity," executed by 
Mr. Alfred Drury. Wc .nrc enabled, by the 
courtesy of the editor, to rcpttKhiec thix gnuip as 
frontispiece to this issue of Tiir Rbvikw of 
Reviews. , 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN. 

Tiib September numlier of the Enj^hs/iwvmnn 
c«mtains M*vcral ex<'client .nrllcles. 7 *hc purpose 
of Miss Marie. ]..owndes in the opening article, 
entitled " Slavery," is to sliow that the present 
posjtica of women in many qii.arters of the 
civilised world is intjm.ilely conncrtc^l with the 
history and pniriire of slavery .nnd serfdom 
among the domin.mt races of mankind, and that 
the movement lo enfranchise women and to en¬ 
able them to bekmg to themselves and to govern 
themselves by laws in the making of which they 
h.ive n re.al voire is part of that great movetrtem 
which has been epilomised in the phrase^ " The 
recognltioa of the rights of man." In refer¬ 
ence to the action of Rritain, wc are reminded 
that the year 1606 saw the beginning of negra 
slavery in the British possession.^ in the New. 
World, and th.*)! it went on increasing over n 
century till the Quakers took up the matter. 
Nevcrifielcss, it was only in th.nt the alx>Ii* 
lion of slavery in British Dominions was estate 
lished by law I The writer concludes by show¬ 
ing that there are no gunlioats or other similar, 
forces to prevent the terrible While Slave 
TrafBc, as there have been, for instance, to; 
make the transhipment of slaves in Ar.ib dhows 
a hazardous undertaking. It is not against the 
slavery of women that the navie.s of the world; 
protc.sl, and no great Europc.in Power has y€ti, 
Teally freed women. 

An anonymous article diseuxses the probU^ 
of the adopted child, showing In the first plew 
that infantile* mortality is not due to the 
elBciency of the' mother, as Mr. John Biuiw 
argues. Among other things Mr. Bums ndvlscitt 
childless women of means to Adopt frvendtew 
children, but omits to explain that English iatn 
does not recognise any form of adoption. 

Scribn^f's for September is worth reading, 
from heginiMng to end. 
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IBB KBTIBW OF KBVIBWS. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

TifRRE arc fiCvera] nrtides of importrince in 
thi« monlb's ij^sue, which unfortuootdy comes lo 
hnjid too late for full editorial treatmcni. 

'* W^tchmnn" unrlcrtnlccs (he ovcrsij^ht of 
WcU Politik *' and will ronlinue his reflWlions 
in S4ibse(|uent issues, like BaH of BrruU is 
jdways reatUible tierause he un;Kcrstamls (he 
value of rcsiraini. nn<l Ills Armrunent and 
Policy " is fHie morr argument for (t»mpulscry 
iH>rvice. Sen('MX*ns *' is lii^nious in his treat* 
n^'.rst of ilui Pifr{?<>tt Idler, which af'ilatcd 
poliiu'al cirrlrs in the cjifhtios. Mr. Ccor|fi* 
L1o>(rs appeal brr ^enortMis irtMtnv'nl to our 
BhsI African d»lony Is limely anti wv (rust v ill 
meet wirh (he nrc'essary rcs]x>nsc. The Bdilor 
)els himself in his Irealnient i>f the ** Kpiscxlcs 
of the 

I 

THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 

Tun fVmifr/ 7 f Mugasinc has always done much 
(o enmura^c I hr growth of n popular taste for 
hUlory, nnd the September numlMT is l/itc lo 
irs iiUi foie. There arc three nriicles in this 
number of hi'iioric.'d interest; the hrst, enlitled 
Kero I Uni ions of the Sic^e of fkdhi/* hss 
perhaps an additional iniercst in that it is 
' wriuen by C-cil. Sir hr I ward T. Thackeray, a 
<< relnlirm of ihc first and greatest editor of the 
i'CoTithill, Col. C. K. eta 11 well ifescrilies the 
J/* Peninsular Hatllefields of a Cs*nlury Aj^/’ 
r*snd in bn nrlicle eniitled *' With ihe Ausirisns 
Italy Dorothea Gerard throws interesiinu 
/^delif'his on the campaign of 

Mr. T. C. Fow'le WTilcs of ibe Trnijecty of 
i Karbala, the theme of I hr Pcrsi.an Passion Play, 
and the extraordinary effect which its perform* 
^.ance has on the people. 

Mr. E- Hillon Voun^ writes n charminK* pnper 
f,on “ finaginatHin in Childhood,*' which should 
i^jnake a strong appeal to all lovers of children. 

; .Most of us, if we let our minds wander back, 
c.Jtnvc much ihr same early memories as Mr. E. 
; Hilton Young, and (hose memories should help 
' us lo a symp.Tthctir understanding of a child's 
fancies and fe.'irs. Mr, Young thinks the idea 
V'Of limitless si at' is one of the besetting terrors 

^iOf childb<wHl, He writes 

, 

. T remen^bcT that once upon a time n grand-aunt 
( . told me some story of on old Irish c.'istte with a 
V:. closed door^ and how one standing'outside w'ould 
L hear within a low, monotonous voice, coasingly 
jbrapriitlng 

JT‘ Once I v'as happy, but now 1 am not! 

Onc<* I wus happy, but now I am nott ** 
^Tt)f many years 1 cuuld hear at (Inios that lament 
t bein^ repealed over .ind over again in my head, and 
it c.mtr u sense of overwhelming sorrow, 
a- of an la^ im of smtoess. dim nnd vast, 


stretching from me on all sidea and embracing 
all things. The ocean pulsated rhythmically with 
the repetitions of the lament, and each Mlsation 
IravelM on for ever. The feeling was frightening 
because it was so overwhelmingly big. 


THE DIAL. 

Intsrrstikc impressions from a nursing 
aistor's diary are contained in :in article, " Mon* 
tenrgro and the War," is which thr writer states 
that "the Mofttenegrin doesn't like work." 
hfathenne Kennedy has a shorl paper entitled 
*' In a London Workhouse,'* .and In the par¬ 
ticular one described she nssc^rts : " Most of the 
old pt'ople are quiescent if not con (on It'd. In 
many Ciises they <x*upy Ihcir present position 
through no deJiniihk fault of tbrir own." Deal¬ 
ing W'itb Public Hmise Reform," Reginald 
Oipps, w'lm is se<*reisry of the PcopU**s Ri*- 
freshmeot House Association, says that " there 
is still a vast amoupl of drunkenness (far more 
lhan .appears in (he police statistics], and no 
judioally-mindecl person can aiquit (he presen I 
system of crcaling and fostering luibiLs of 
excess. A further rc due lion in hours of sale 
and in Ihc numl>er of houses where drink is sold 
m.sy impnive mailers slightly, hut the main 
problem canoot t>c solved hy mere mechanical 
rt'strictioo; the drink trade itself mu.st In* 
sanely rcgul.Kcd-*’ A useful fe.ature of the 
/)inf is .*) section devoted to Correspondence, 
the subject discussed (his month being " Un- 
iK'licf Among Women,*' one of (he writers sug¬ 
gesting a Hou.se of Help to give .spiritual advice 
lo women. 


THE OCCULT REVIEW. 

Rm.ioti 0*Dc»nneit. wriles rut " Bnnshees." 
]%v<*rv one of the r>kl Irish elans has n n.anshee, 
and most of them date back to ihq time M Kiall 
of (he Nine Hostages. Tlte Banshee is somi*- 
times a beauiiful bdy, :ind sometimes a dreadful 
lunng; but in ciiher case they always announce 
a dialh or some great family catastrophe. Mr. 
O’Donncfl has heard his Banshee three (imes. 

In the Soulh-Easlem corner of Europe there 
IS a belief in n wandering Terror known .as the 
Precolitsch. Philip Macleod gives a well- 
authenticated story of the attack of ihis being 
o*\ an Austrian sentry. Another sentry de¬ 
scribed what he a.'iw: An ugly black shape, 
rather .animal thin human, appeared near the 
unfortunate man, and, approaching him, made 
a huge spring nt him, undeterred by two shots; 
then both disappeared. The sentry was found 
thirty paces away, burned all over, hut still 
alive, his rifle bent into a semicircle. He never 
recovered ivmsciousness and died s<M)n after. 



The Reviews Revtowd. 




THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Tils loading article is ** The Direct Rule of the 
People/’ and its author, Gcoi^ Kennan, is of 
oi>inion that what is needed in the United Stales 
fs nut new px^itical machinery, but a nation of 
^oexi citistens, who will devote themscivos, faith* 
fully and cwtscientiousiy, to the duly of choo«jn|^ 
goo<l representatives. 

Dr. A. F. Zahm deals wiUi the working of 

A Najional Aerowiuliral l-aboratory.** There 
is in Amcric.i a sponlaneous movement, .amply 
justified by present conditions, to marshal nil rf- 
sources In aeronautics to the more systematic 
and Maentlhe development of that fascinating, 
iiui as yet too deadly, mechaniral art. 

In “ Han an as and nipk^maey ** Clk'srer 
f^loyd Jones surveys this truly mars'ellous trade, 
warns us of the effect of the Pnnam.i Canal on 
mir markets, and reminds us that one of ihe 
m«»si inifXM’tant, and from our past expc*rieiuu 
lot us rcimunbcr one of the most delicate, pro- 
Mems with which our men of stale have to de.a! 
IS till* dljikunacy of tlie Caril)bean. 

A particularly readable conirihutWm is ihsi of 
William (lllnicr Perry on " English Mferalurr** 
Debt to 1 lie Hihle. TTie history of KnglisU 
lilcratiirr, he writes, tiegins and ends wiili tlw 
name of (itnl. 11ie opening verses of Caedmon, 
the first of English bards, chant ihe pndses <»f 
the Mmighty Maker of all things; the last words 
itf IVnnystM) and Hrowning, wtwicloM: the king 
line <if Imperial Umh-licarers, sound the pasm 
of f.ahh iriumphant; .ami like a golden threa:! 
through the entire weh of our litcniturc runs the 
influence of thc*Ivnglish Bible. 

*' A Ct»rn‘sp<mdrnro of Nietzsche and Strind¬ 
berg," by Herman Scheffauer; "Women and 
I.ogic," by Kdw.anI K. Hnk; " Engl.aiwPs New 
Dr.aTTialists," by P. P. Howe; and "I'hc P<4itU 
eal Side of State Ownership In Fr.ancc/* by 
'r])cod(^ Stanton, are also tvorihy of note. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

An officer in tlic Atlantic service, w1k> writes 
of "The Unlearned Les.son of the Ti/amc," re¬ 
viewing the events of the last year And the 
efforts made to remedy the defects in the Atlan¬ 
tic passenger*carrying trade, says it seems (o 
him that the law and the public have gone out 
of their way lo humbug shipowners and sailors, 
pile up unnecessary expense, complimle the 
work of saving life in emergencies, and place 
olist&clcs in the way of successful trade. 

Ellen Key brings to an end her articles on 
" Education for Motherhood.**' In them there 
has been an unusual amount of food for thought. 
As guides in the instruction of young vaomen 
she would choose nolile matrons, smme ns 


priestesses, wbo themselves have fulfilled the 
mission of motherhood—women ripened Into 
sm'ctncss of wis(k>ni, and witli power to impart 
vividly the fruits of ihcir experience to the 
young. 

A magistrate, H. Fielding -11 aII, shows the 
gulf hetuiTu justice and law in " The Causation, 
of Crime." Crime is a diKcasr of liic com* 
niunity, he states. " Do you clearly understand 
wh.at this means? It means this. Vou and 1 
arc meinhi'rs of e(»mmunifies. As long as there 
is crime in our rommunity ncitluT you nf>r 1 
is hlanwIesK. 'flic judge ti|M«n tin* bench shares 
vs'llh I ho criminal hU rrime; I he honoured wife 
:ind muiiIkt shares with the fallen woman her 
shame, Jliunanilv is one; whai stains a part 
stains all." 

IWsides the usual stories and poiaus this issue 
nmlains ariieJes <»n " 1 ’hc (‘yelc of the Norih/* 
by .Man .Sullivan; "Abusing ihe Instrumenl," 
liv hVaiwis K. I.eiipp; " I'pm Ihe ‘I'hresixild 
of the Mind." by M. 1 ^ llaggeriy; and 
" (<»mn>on Sense in Pr<»nuneiatioii," by Roliert 
J. Menner. 


THE FORUM. 

of '* 'I'he Jewish Problem 


Wmitin'u oI ** j he Jewish t'mniem in 
America " Fkifcnee KijxT remarks that the Jew, 
while reiaining his seiist' of proj)oe1k»n, must sfQ 
to it that he l)e judged eventually his merit* 
as an individual, anti that not f«»r another- 
generation sh.iU tlwrv Iw enacted in the eisieges . 
and univaTsities, whic h |>urp<»rf to f»c the sc:h<KdB ’ 
of :r iKdiler life, the travesty of the f'lrerk letter 
fraternilie.K thjrt undt’r no <'onsirk*ralion acimit 
an avowed Jew, but are glad lo welcome nn ^ 
ap>sl;tte. 

Richard Dana Skinner nsks, "Is Applied, 
Christianity Scientific'? '* If the science of 
la»vc, he ccmrludcs, were only nK>rc gencrnlly 
rcrognis(‘<], in.Hlead tii being t'loudcd by the over 
spet ialisalion of this century, Christianity would 
at once take Its place as the gn^aiest of all 
)vii*necs. 

FiiTl of xeal and passion anrl knowledge JS*. 
Anna CSarlin Spencer’s nrlirle, " A World Crti^.^ 
sade.** To combat the s'icial evil she would*" 
hav'e one great f>rganisaiion pledged to covoK*, 
I lie whole field, in order that tin* spocialisatu 
demanded by cffrciency may not defeat its 
by overlapping of effort. 

Other papers of Interest arc those by Em< 

E. Boyd on " Bernard Shaw and the Fremsigr 
Critics " and Helen Macfcc on " The Turkijt^ 




Drama. 


It 



The Century for September is beyond questld*-) 
the best printed and one of the best illustrated.^ 
magalilies of the month. , 
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THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 

The Revue dee Deux Mondhs. 

]n the lirst August number of the Revue des 
peux Mondes M. Ernest Dnudct has an interest¬ 
ing article on memoirs and their writers. All 
memoirs, whatever Ik* the nutborit/ of their 
'writers, need to be rc^ad with a certain distrust, 
he says. There arc so many reasons for in¬ 
accuracy. An author may desire to defend him¬ 
self, and so he dissimulates to some extent. 
\ Even the most loyal writer may imagine that 
the part he lias played was much more important 
s than it really was. Inhere are also failures of 
memory to be taken into account. ?T<»si 
memoirs tk^ing written l.itc in life, it may be 
that many .icccsssory circumstances have been 
' forgotten which It would have been well to re¬ 
call. In any case, it is most diflicult to be abso- 
^lutely impartial. Nevertheless, volumes of 
} memoirs form v.iluable contributions to history, 
providing many new dctail.s on events and 
'. personages. In the same number there is an 
pnonymous article on the German coast de- 
9 fences. Suptxising that the German Navy has 
('been founded wirh the ide.i that it will be able 
!> to hold in check the Russian Navy in the Ealtic, 
\ is It oapnhic at the snnv time of lialnncing 
the Eritpsh Fleet, which will soon be the most 
^vigorous that Eritnin has ever placed on the 
X'kigh seas. The writer doe.s not think it will, 
r M. Reni Pimm wrilcs in I he mid-August 
^^mber on the reorganisation of Turkey in 
^Aiia. He says ihe only means of s.alv.ation for 
^Turkey lies in a policy of rcFormv ami de- 
Mvntrnljsalion; hut this will not suffice unless 
li'Ihe Turks first help thcnise]vc> and accept Ihe 
ib-Advice of their friends in Europe*. There muM 
^ke reforms for all the provinces, but these must 
^be adapted to the needs of the different 
~ tiooalitles. Guarantees must also be given to 
e people by European di^^omacy, and for a 
^me foreign advisers must superintend ihc 
application of the reforms. 

* The Correspond ant. 

K * 

M. A. OE Tarl^ in the Correspemdant of 
to >s'rites on ihc food supply of Gcr- 
^^Atany in c.'ise of war. While France in case 
^l>f need might be able to .supply herself with 
^od, it is a very different matter with Germany, 
^ho imports a large part of the necessary 

^^rticles of food. Quite «i number of German 
blications have discussed the problem, and 
be ivriter in the Correspondent explains the 
rious proposals to prevent a fnmioc. Some 
gest granaries to store corn, the construction 
silos, etc; otliers desire to create a move- 
<« for the devvk^ment of the natural wealth 
M the country in such a way as to equalise more 
phe ioduMrvd and the agricultural output, so 




that the natioo might be able to live on its own 
resources and be less dependent on other 
countries. 

The Rbvur de Paris. 

M. Henai Viuard writes in the hrst August 
number of the Revue de Paris on the Jews in 
Russian Poland. As in Russia there is a Jewish 
question in Poland to-day—but with a differ¬ 
ence. While the Russian.^ are asking them¬ 
selves whether they ought to allow Jews to 
enter their countp', the Poles have l^g been 
tiying to C!»lablish with the Jews a modus 
Vivendi, legal or practical, and they are finding 
it a difficult problem to settle. 

Questions Diplomatiqubs. 

In the first August number of Questions 
Oipionusti^ues M. Thad^ Jankowski writes 
on Kussi.an p^icy in Poland. M. Starezewski, 
he says, advises all Poles, German, Austrian, 
or Russian, to make friends with Austria, 
liccauae it is likely thdt the relations between 
Germany on<l Austria will become closer and 
perhaps stronger than an alli.ince. M. Jan¬ 
kowski asks: Can Poland count on this Ger¬ 
manic Empire in which Prussia preponderates 
to restore to her, if not licr independence, at 
le.ist complete autonomy? Unhesitatingly he 
answers '* No,’* Prussia, he says, will remain 
a brutal nation, an oppressor of n.itionalitieH 
m.itcrially weaker than * herself. 1 *he Austria 
of our day already oppres.scs other nationalities. 
In tiK Gcrm.'ino-Slnv Empire which with the aid 
of the Poles she might profitably create ^e would 
continue her oppression. Could the Poles desire 
such collabunilion? It must r.lso be remem¬ 
bered that Austria easily forgets services ren¬ 
dered, anti that the support of the Poles mighr 
be reward id like the services of (lie Crontians 
in 1848. In the mid-monthly number M. Reo^ 
Conte has an article on the foreign population 
of Germany. In December, 1910, the total 
population of the Empire was abou. ’^’tfiiilions, 
and of this number about 1,260,000 were 
foreigners. 


UNITED EMPIRE. 

Tins magdElne, which is the Journal of the 
Royai Colonial Institute, continues its series of 
articles on '* Master-Builders of ihe Empire,” 
the August number dealing with ” Selkirk: the 
Pioneer of Western Immigration.” This Is 

written by P. Evans Lewin, who says that 

** Selkirk may justly be considered as the 
pioneer of immigration into the great western 
territories of Canada.” S. Hodder, of Buenos 
Aires, writes an Informing paper on ” Cereal- 
growing in Argentina.” ” Canberra, Austra¬ 
lia's New Capital,” and ” Tlic London of 
Canada ” are two useful papers. Several illus- 
tratk>ns adorn the magazine. 






THE GERMAN REVIEWS. 

In ihc August number erf Nord und^ Sud 
Helmut Huiler wriios on the Nalional Balance 
ot l*i>wcr on ihe Adriatic. In future the Adriatic 
is to be enclosed chiefly by three wuntrics— 
Austria-Hungary, Haiy, and Albania. By a 
neutral Albania under the protection of the Xwo 
Crrcitt l^owers, llic latter will be enabled to pre¬ 
serve their r<Hites into the interior of the Balkan 
Stiles. * Apart from the hostile auiiude of the 
Czech Railicids, smd cspecinlly that of ije 
ScmtiHTn Slavs, In regard to the Gernwm l‘.m- 
riire, the writer draws altenikm lo ihe danger 
which may result from the of the southern 

Slavs towards the sea. which in recent Iiitws 
hcriously threatens the Italians in Trieste. Istria, 
and Dalnvitia. Or. B, Ischchanlan's article in 
the same review on tlie Armeni.an populatMin m 
Turkey is an interesting contribution lo the dis¬ 
cussion on the Reform Question in Asia Minor. 

An unsigned article on iht' position of Gi*r- 
nwny in Kur(»pc appears in the Druische Hr^c 
for August. Tl>c writer says lhal in discussing 
the Foreign Folicy of Germany we must lake 
into aixtHiiU ijositivc factors and nc*galivc faitors 
live because (bey serve an active policy ;ind 
negative because they serve a ik*f«nsivc policy. 
The negative factor of German fxrficy is ihc 
'IVIplc Alliance. As to the positive factors, iIhw 
iire chiefly those which concern Gcrmi»nv*s future 
relations with the Western l^owcrs. It is 
clwiractcrjalic what had calculators and 
jxrfiticians Germany has. that just those people 
w'lh) again and*again ask Ihc Government for a 
more juHive policy, always bring into their cnicu. 
lallons the negative factor and agitate againsi 
the Western Powers. The position of Gernumy, 
however, is not so bad as some people make out. 
No Power desires a war with Germany. 

Thc^ugust number of the Deutsche Runds- 
chau ^>^8cs a bir^raphlcaJ article by Lleu- 
tenaoi-Gcneral von Zwehl on Qrfmar Freiherr 
von tier G0U2, who in August celebrated his 
hi'venlieiH birthday. 

Those who are intercsicd in E. T. A. Hoff¬ 
mann u-ill glndlv turn lo the arlicle on Ludwig 
Rftrnr and Hoffmann which Dr. Emil Daniels 
has contributed to the Preussischc Jahrhiicher. 
The numc of Ludwig B6mc lives trwLay, siiys 
Dr. Daniels, but the fact is B^rne iloes not 
deserve lo live. Hoffmann, who hiis almost been 
forgotten, was a far greater genius. Extrava¬ 
gantly rich in natural gifts, he not only wrote 
poems which no friend of p^Xry shmild leave 
unread, hut he was a prcmlneht musician and 
composer I a distinguished jurist, and an artist, 
who painted and sketched and had special suc¬ 
cess in caricature. 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 



De Cids coni a ins lltc second instalment 


.-f 


'* Julie Simon,*’ ihe Life romance of Bakhulaed^ 
van den Brink, the celebr.iied Du tell man, an^ 
his wife; it is one of Ihe predirst stories of reaL 
life that has been published. The conclusioil:' 
of '* An Enquiry inui tfloo'* is full of sombrv:. 
fads about the condition of Holland during the* 
few years it was known as the Batavian Repub^i 
lie; land lying waste, declining trade, dwindling^ 
shipping, failing fisheries, industries ivMning 
nought, and poverty everywhere and increns-^ 
ing pov’criy, loo. True, Holland vs as not quite 
alone in this rcsprci, for (ircat Britain was 
praeiically ihe only Kuropesin country that 
weathered that economic siorm, but ihe picture 
is a siid one, scari'cly rcalisaldc by the present 
gctieralion. The |>rrusal of such a nicies should 
incrensc (he iuiiiilH*r of (mms'c ads*(M:nU*s. 'I he 
btcfkt Ihisiry ot the cause 4»f laugh ler is ex« 
plained in an interest ing conlrilxjtirm. Another 
article treats of a nx>rc natural inetliod of (cach¬ 
ing modern language's. There is an ailick* on 
Javanese history, as well as Mweral other 
interdlkling fentures. 

i)e Tijdsf>ivf:i'l has a g^xxl colhcUon of 
storks, poems, and prose conirilnilionH. chief 
anxmg w*hkdj Iasi we shoaUI place the arlicle on 
that period of Russian hisiorv which folkvwed 
tin* death 4>f Ivan the Terrible. C oncerning this 
lyrant, we are told that, one winter evening In 
1584, he stepped forih from tiu Kremlin arid 
.<aw a comet wiih :l I ail like a erueiflx ; aflei 
gazing at it for a long lime, he erossed hiinsell 
three times and averre^d that it lx‘tokened Jib 
death. He died a few weeks later, and w*i 
succeeded by his stm Feodor, a weak ruler 
Feodor wa.s Ihe third sun, bul (here was i 
fourth, who was not ris'ogniscd l)ccause he wai 
the offspring of Ivan's seventh marriage, ati< 
the Greek Church permitted only four venturei 
of ih.sl nature. Then folktws a full account o 
the intrigues of Boris, Feodor’s broihcr-in-Uy 
(who afterwards liccamc Tsar); the murder 0 
Demetrius, Ihe fourth son; the appearance of 
MX'allcd Dcinelrius in after years, and th 
attempts in modern limes lo .iscertain whethf^ 
that l^melrius was an impostor nr not. ^ 
'* Cevlon’s Holy Places *’ is a most Interesti)^ 
and wcIl-illuHir.slcd c<mtribution to the cum 
E/jc:»i>r. Ii de.ils with the shrine on 
Mihintale Mounl.iin, one of the places of 
grim.igf for Buddhists, and shows some cur 
pictures of ihc ruins of this temple. ” Dua 
in Painting’* depicts the ways in which artS 
have tried lo slv>w good and evil in allegord 
and other forms. A sketch of the careerij 
Maurk'e Boutet de Monvcl. nod .in nrtJcle !4 
Japanese Colour Printing, help lo main 1 
excellent Issue. 









BW OF Reviews. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

]n the pag:c» of the Nuovc Arftotogi<t Guicki 
Uiagi laments that tfte Italians are n tHui>rrad' 
ing: people, that public libraries» such as are to 
h<r found in most lar^c ArTK*ric«in and l^n^lish 
cities, arc non^xislent in Italy, (hat the middle 
classes ncvfT buy a Iwuk and only orcaskmally 
borrow one, and that what fs nwst needed in the 
country is an educaliun in the value i>f b<M>ks. 
U. Maineii fu^ni^l 1 Csan instructive ai'count of Ihc 
new docks which are in course of cunslnie* 
tion at Genoii, whk h, w hen coinpk'led, will allow 
of all the loading; and unhiudini; of co<d to be 
coneenlrated in one quarter, Itut already the 
port authorities arc planning further cxien* 
skms, to iiieUidc vast iuav quays for the aecon^ 
inodation «M'ean*^oin)i^ steamers. In this 

way it is intnndcNl that Genoa slud) Ut*onie the 
main )Kjrt for Central Kur<»pc. 

*' Pcrc|^inuH," in llic Uus^fi-gwi Naou^itafv. 
nsks why one forcipi laiiKiiay;e shinild not Ih* 
tnii{fh( (H)IUiquially in ewry elementary st'Iuul. 
Lucy R e* Hart let t expounds tin* true nK*anin); of 
tlic Feminist nutvctiKut of litany, pointiti^ out 
Ikiw ceunomie inde{>enck*ix*t^ for the woman is 
the only sound basis lor sexual morality. 
Poverty and aimlessness of life are the two e%’iU 
that tempt her into a Uivelcss inarria|re. True 
* fuminivm, she maintains, has im» place for the 
^ the prusiilule, or tUr parasite; far from 

‘beln^ anli-fwulnine, it develops a true maternal 
' type of femininity. 

The Rassegna Coufer»/)i»rntifu has an arlielc 
i-deficribini; the piipular German <vmiic p:i|>rr, 
^Srtnphrmimu.f, whirh, founded at Munk'h, rv^ 
''serves its r)iosl biting sanasins for manifest a> 
rtions of Prussian militarism, and cxerciM's a real 
influence on Gorman life htXh bv the brilliance 
f of Its wrt nnd the indepcndcncvnif Us atlitudr. 
*.,No one fecln safe from its and, if it has 

wide circulation, It also has relentless onen»jes. 
;,'.U. L. htorivhini discusM's the possibility of .a 
f'revived Poland, pointing: out that the Poles still 
'possess all the essential factors of a disiim*! 

5 flationalily. iNiUlically h Is at least etHuvIvable 
5,that Poland miy:lif form a useful buffer slate 
*'between .\iistria, Russia, ami Germany. 

^ KwporfMm is full of fascituilln^ photi^aphs : 

the marvclhnis temples at Pagan, in Iturmah. 
^'of the gardens of San Remigio on 1-akc Mag- 
^.giort, I.'ud out by the Casanova family, and of 
Jgrtter-colours by W. Waleot, as recently exhU 
«ited at the Fine Art Galleries In Bond Street. 
f.\ Pilfrtuii Sudalc publishes once more, as a 
•upptenKrit (pik'c frs. 5 . 50 ), gofld volume of 
Jy yoo pages, giving a summary of the 
aoniic position of Italy—industrial, agrariao, 
d flnmv4al—dnrmg the year 191a. • 



THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 

Thb "Diary of a Journey in Morocco** is 
ct)aiiaucd in /.a l^ctura. The writer describes 
Teiuan and Tangier. European faces and man¬ 
ners in Tcluan make that place very different 
from wb.it it was years ago. UTte market-places 
nod the promenades arc de.scrlbcd. Scholastic 
Organlsiiiiou in the Uniu*d Stales *’ is a con¬ 
tinuation of an iiMvresilng account of what is 
rlonr on the oilier side, The character and 
policy of Phillip ]]. are discu.sscd in anolhor 
dfticlc; from this it seems ituii the monarch has 
not been fairly appreciated by foreign writers, 
I ml he is iK»w receiving belter treatment. 

A writer in Ciudad de Dios says that the daily 
pa|>cr is a social necessity and can exert a 
(mwerful iiitluoncc for good, but there are news- 
papers which use their influcnco over rlie mulli- 
lu<lc to inculcate ideas which arc* jircjudicial to 
the welfare of humanity. In Ihc arliclc 011 
"Juveullc OfTcmlcrs*’ severe windcmnation Is 
nuHcd oui Im tlv>M' who an* against reJIgious 
Ic*siching in cclucat ii 1 naI csl; 11>li sh meul s. CrIn>c 
and absence of religious training go togcllur. 
Another contributkm deals wiih an improviscci 
'«|Ka*rli delivered by the Kmp^Tor Charles V. in 
lU Ktunc, before the i*o|x* and a notable 
assembly'; the spwh was delivered in Spanish, 
ami WMs understood by all present, Including 
Ills HoliMcss. whatever their nationality-a 
proof I hat .S;xinish wax more of a universnl laii- 
gu.igc than one would jin.'jginc that ii muid be. 

In .Vscjfro Tivmpo there is an important 
article on •‘S|Kinish Railways in 1913," in 
which the writer telU of the increase in (he 
mik.ige of ir.ack (alxjut 85 miles) and the con¬ 
tinued prosperity of the luUurpnscs, despite 
strikes anj heavy laxalkui. It would seem as 
if the St itc were reaping' more l>pncru withoul 
rl.sktng itHincy than the sh.arel>oiiUTs, who arc 
risking much gold. Aiuillivr writer gives some 
jKrsonal rccfillwllons of life in 

K.ipnflu ^f(ilUnta eimtinucs its rtx'ord of 
amusti>wnts in the time of Jsaljcl 1).—balk, 
variety perfornianecs, and .so forlh. The .second 
i'ontribution ^vncenis the Florentine sculptor 
Torrigiano; he was commissHmwl to execute 
some work In the Henry VII. Chapel in West¬ 
minster Abbey. The. article [9 full of facts 
inlorcsfing to English readers. There is an 
article on Klondykc, but it does not contain any¬ 
thing p.ytlcularly new. In its Spanish garb of 

"Clrmdic" one has trouble in recognisioL' this 
old fnend. Pn^cssor Gay, in " VUjdcrn 
America," refers to the revivification of Boliwa 
and mentions (hp article by Harriet Chalmers and 
hrankJin Adiima in The Rbvibw of Revibws. 
He also alludes to the burning question of the 
refusal 10 grant political rights to foreign resi¬ 
dents in Argentina, which may lead to trouble. 




Cotao^rvpbie 


Aadr^ Tbmt. CovaioArapbef Ronl. from bn 

UpivefMllp«*' 1 S 7 S* 

hf kimd Ptrmtititm of Ur. John Murray.} 




tte^liE^lEWCREVlPftDr 


“THE DIVINE WEED. 

Charles SiNiiBR, writing In the QudHetly 


From Eur<^ I lie liuhit ii:is spread all over the A 
on " llic E'^rly liTslixy ol Tobatw/' world and U ihc unique iusiamx* in modem J 
some interesting deUiU iis lo its first limes of the w'orld-wide luloplioii of a custom 1 
iniroduclioo into liurooe. Columbus met it that ortgioates with u barbarous lacc/' 


introduelion into Europe 
directly he arrived in the 
West Indicsj as Ite meotions 
it us being anK>ngst the pre¬ 
sents that the Indian chiefs 
gave to him. The name *' to¬ 
bacco ” at first did not denote 
the herb itself, but ibe article 
prepared for smoking, either 
tor use :is cigars or (or use in 
pipes. 

Originally tobacco was sup¬ 
posed to have great medicinal 
powers, and was long used 
only as a drug. In the curliest 
account it is represented as 
being capable of deriving the 
user of cun^iciousness after 
two or ihri'c inhala(ion.<i. 

Tlie first man to bring It to 
Europe was the French writer, 

Audrd Thcvcl, whose works 
Mr. Singer considers never 
to have received proper ap- 
pfcciatiou. Returning from 
iirazil in 1556, he brought with 
liim the l^ncco plant, which, 
he said, the natives called 
“ I’etud,*’ and named it 
** herb of Angouldme,'’ after 
his birthplace. 

In an English translation of 
his work, Sin^uUrher de U 
France Anlarctique,'* is the 
following description:— 

Tbey^gttthcr this herbe very 
charely {I'r. '^Qtngeusem^ni) vid 
^ it in tbo snade within ther 
little •cabatics or bouses. Their 
maner to tfese it, is this, they wraj^ a qtianiitlc 
this hirbc being dry in a leafe ol a pakne tree wbkh 
is very greate, and so they make rolles of the 
len}^h of a cuihIIo, and then the fpiv Ihe orte end, and 
receive the snxdce thereof by the nose aod by their 
moutbe. 

In a later woric he is >xTy sc'epliad as to the 
medicinal properties attributed to it. 

It was not till 1586 that the first tobacco was 
brought to England by Drake. Attempts were 
made to suppress the practice of smoking : ** But 
the custom continued to spread, desinte pes¬ 
tles, abuses, penal enactments, capital punish¬ 
ment, and, on one occawn at least, the 
ingenious sentence of being eaten alive.'* 


'fhe Eidlefm 0/ the hupcrial /«rfi/«/c oon->. 
tains some interesting mdoH on the cultivation' 
ano preparation of I'urkish tobacco. Sincft- 
1900 experiments have 1>ccn curried out in Ira^ 
land, under tbc auspices of the Irish Board O:^ 
Agriculture, In ortlcr to cultivate Turkish to-* 
bacco there; but hitlierto the cost of produutk^^ 
has been loo great to encourage f.'inners to tat^; 

it up on a large scale. The experiments 'am 
being continued, however, in the hope thai? 
farmers, with their increasing knowledge th^ 
requirements of the crop, will in time be able 
lower the cost pfodueiioo and raise tlH$ 
qanlity of the tobnero sufficiently to \cnvt a fair' 
margin of piofit. 





















SOME NOTABLE BOOKS 


A UNIQUE OVERLAND JOURNEY 


Murwillumbah, Ntw SoHJh Wjilos, we arc 
Tkk adventures of these three Aiisfralbn ennhled by the courte sy <»f ilio publishers lo pre- 
overlanderS'^Walter Harris, his brother Jack, sent to our readers, li is a little asionishinj^ to 
and Op.-il, ihp horse—are certainly novel. Mr. find that the camel* or, rat Ik r, iho Arabian 
Harris is the youngest Felkrw of the Royal (ico- dromedary—is Largely used in Austr.alla, the 
graphical Society, being only twenty-three years only lr<HjhIe being that Hik priseaixs is malo- 
of age, and it is his a.400-mi1c ride from New- dorous. (Wxils arc a 1 sf> largely in request, and 
IMS lie, in New South Wales, to Adelaide, in are valuable, not only for ihcir milk and cheese, 
South Australia, and hack which he her* but for their skins, which m *11 for 2s. tkl. each in 
reeords. Some lime after the travellers had Ilrisbanc. Mr. Harris tells us ih:ii at one lime 
starteH their journey their money gave out, and the books u.scd in Australian s<*bools iaught the 
whilst travelling to Adelaide in order to get a children that the native birds did nor sing, the 
replenished purse, they had to depend upon the bees <lid not sting, and the leaves of the native 
hospitality of the settlers, .and they express tbeir trees turned fhelr edg^es to (he sun. The 
sense of gratitude .and indebtedness to the children could not recomale the liooks with the 
big-hearted folk of the bush. During five facts, but fortunately more reliable Ijicrafure is 
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Outbttok to AuttroliA.** 



A RULER’S THOUGHTS ABOUT 

LAWS.* 

This study by Monstvur INdruart wri$ pres 
payed sonu* time bcb>«* he Iwfaim* Prcbbleni of 
the French Republic, hiil has only new been 
:tnin»ial«(l by IWniard Mbl!. U is a hisl'jry of 
the methodn'rrf ^wernment in written in 

»Dch plnift and land lan*ruacc. so inwKX-ot of 
embellisbtncni or phantasy, ikii il>e boy or tfirl 
just aboul to leave si'hool mi^ht find not <jnly 
advaniaiff InH pleasure in the rendinjf. In 
Fra nee» no sludi-nt ran rdUain wbal i» ct»uivalrnt 
to fl leaving re n ilka to without a knowlriti^c 
of eiflxenship- Whilst rvidenlly writ ten for 
French ix;<»plc% il will ^'ivc us nn inva(tt.*ihlc In- 
sighv into ihc in<K(c ol life and methods of think* 
of our sister naihm. 

Each chapter lakes a different section of 
.govcrnrTH'ni, as, for instance, the Commune, the 
Stnie, National Sovrrrignty, the President of 
the Republic, or Public Kdticalion. K:ich tegins 
with it of the hislrn'y of the ancient rules, 

rond allows the manner in which these have 
i^vudually developed into the metlxxls of the 
i^prescnt day. 

Tlir French Slate is unique, says M. Poinc.an*; 
.^t is not a Fttlcraiion, in every part the same 
fwlcs of gi went me lit «»t»taia. 

?'• Under the head of l.ilwriy of Work llr 

( lous necessary restrict urns are quite simply 
I in a certain fashion rather amusingly 
cribrd For instance, the State makes its 
rj |fu(i(*owder, and this In the iiucrcsl of 
k>nal scrurity; but milking and si-lting of 
mairbes, and plnyingM*ards is ?dniply a 
iget resource. 

'he day’s wxrrk of a Minister docs iu>t give 
tltc i<lea that he is n very enviable |htsoi>, 
is the responsibility of the Fresidem ircateil 
a light thing. In foreign affairs he is the 
^ue and |>crnianent representative <A France; 
f'fic is tlw Grand Masier of the National Onler 
•.'of the Legitm of Honour; and, reading of his 
^duties and oci'upolions, his yearly salnry of 
ilewenty^ffiur thous;md pounds :ind a like sum for 
expenses of travel, hospitality, represent a* 
f tion, and so on, is a long wny off from tlic 
Boillion and a quarter which the monarch received 
4 lie time of the Restoratioo, and must make 
cium sometimes fv<*l a very poor man. 
y The chapter on Military Scr\ice, with its call 
patrkuism and its deprecation of the incqualU 

E . *f/oir Frum** is (Mn^cnirJ. By Rnymood 
BP-uinciirC*., ^T. l•‘l^lkT Unwin. 7s. fnl. net.) 


lies of conscription during those years when rIcK 
men could obtain substitution for their sons for 
nK>r>cy payment, is keenly interesting at the 
present day. TTie laws of 1889, we are tedd, 
reduced active service to three years, but ex* 
cused certain classes of young men after they 
had passed a year in barracks from ciwnpleting 
their term of service in time of pence. These 
dlspensnfions were reserved for the eldest sons 
<d widows, the eldest brothers of orphans, and 
the eldest of families of seven children. The 
Preudent says that since 1905 these vestiges of 
irAqu.*)li(y have totally disappeared. The 
ordinary render will lie iiU'UncxI to think that it 
c.an scarcely he a Kubjuct of rcjtiicing that ihc 
support of a widow or of orplinned children ran 
now be taken away for several years, thus 
leaving the widovvcti mtither and the orphan 
brothers ;tnd sisters without the help badly 
needed. 

President Poinc.'tr^ opens his treatise with a 
chapter on Civie Rights and Duties, and in 
de:ding with Sorisl Assistarv*f^ and Assiirnncv, 
the statement which folknvs shtnvs what is his 
idea) of Htisenship:— 

There U somcllung hightr even than individual 
rhnrity. tmd itut is soi'ial solidarity. A ikmomtlv 
.meWty ought so to govern ir«r1f that Its mnulxi’s. 
as far as Is jwissibV. make oni* .inoih(*r l>rttr*r and 
happier, 'ilicy should mutu.illy help ami in’t|;rosH* 
one .am»lh»T. We have just NH'n Ih.1t I be Republic 
cimuibuteK to intelkduul aud nioial ImjirownHat 
by mcam of cvluratiim. It also lixUributoH to the 
devi’lopmcnt 4if wrU-being by social ahKiKlann' ami 
assurance. Il dmi mK k.ive Iho core of the sick 
,ind poor entirely to private bcncrfci’ocr. It rvqulet’s 
(he Apartments and communes (o join the State in 
assisting I he «iged, ibi* iiilirni, and lhi‘ meurabk. It 
makes tmcslght, like education, conipulsory. it 
wishes the industrial or agricultural workers to lia- 
pose certain socririces upon themselves in order to 
create pensions, and in order ti> rewarlWs»df for Iht' 
effort Ituis made it assists them in the formation 
of these pensions; it pays gut mon<<y from the public 
funds in order to complete the savings of private 
persons. 

He closes with the e.ill to all to give up 
ioilividual considerations before the necessities 
of natioanl security. If, he says, wo have one 
day to fight for our country, let us show 
ourselves worthy of her, aud ensure by our 
patriotism .ind our courage the victory of the 
right. M. PoincanVs action, since he has 
assumed the Presidency, shows that what he 
taught beforeKand he is doing his best 10 carry 
Into effect now, and though we may disagree, 
with his methods we can have no word to &ay 
agninst bis ideals. 



THE AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM.* 

Mr. DuNLoe starts with the mation of the 
problem in i7bo> not le^noring the diffictiltics 
occurring prev ious lo that date, ihou^h ilic 
Kng^Hsh peasant was, speaking ^ncnilly, 
proKpeTixis suid contented, nnd he (?ivcs 
the throe printary elements in (hat pros* 
pority, proving* his point from various data, ami 
flcknowtedg^in^ the sources. Of these clcmcnis 
of prosperity the first was the existence <»( wide 
areas of common p.’tslure land; the second, tl)^ 
variety of opeMiinifs for his labour, which ^avc 
opporUinitics for 1>eticring himself and ihus 
provided ;in incitement to thrift; ihe (hird was 
(ho varying si^e «j( agricultural Itoldings. 

Mr. Dunlop takes us through the varkius 
renttnlies pro|x>se(l or gained from that period 
to the present day, some of which were ihi* 
roAilt of private enterprise; others w'crc ol>* 
(ained hy (Urecr interference of the (iovernment. 
'n»cn comes a chaprcron AgriculturalLaboureri.’ 
Unions, starting with the vilbgc ol Lcintwer* 
dine, where it was urged on by the rector, 'iliis 
was followed by wi^ming circles, as when n 
stone is thrown into a pond, until in tSys, 
realising the need of a leader, 1 hr farm labourers 
of Wcllcsboiirnc bethought ihemselvesof Joseph 
Arch, who agreed lo speak for them on 
hVbruary l.'^th. The news spread from farm to 
farm hy word of mouth until, when the night 
came, ihu slxe of (he meeting astonished iis 
proitiolefs. To* them Arch made a simple but 
inspiring speech during a brcnlhleM sileneu, and 
when he had finished, ihe names of lliosc who 
wished to join tlie new union poured in so 
rapidly that the set'relury could hardly write 
(hem down. 

Mr, Dunlop st.aics the (*asc for nnd against 
the uni^-,'**gnes (lioroughly into the vragrs 
question, and in conclusion ]K)ints out (hut 
Ihc position of the great foreign eorn-grow* 
ing countries ik changing, .ind ilut there¬ 
fore possibly foreign corn will in future be 
dearer. He also strongly advocates coopera¬ 
tion, poind(3g out ihal the English countryman 
must learn to trust his neighbours and to go 
with them rather than alone. 

As a pendant to the book and a practical 
exposition of what may be done under present 
(Hrcumstnnces, the rtMtler should :Jso read J^eral 
Regeneration in England. 

* The Farm Lahourer, By O. J. DtiNLor. 
(Fisher Unwin, ys. rid. net.) 

Eural Regeneration in England. By Wii.uau 
S tn'HBRLAND. (Methuen, as. net.) 


A CLEARED ROAD.* 

Sir Gilbsrt Parker, in his opening nowjj 
says: Except where references Jo character *5 
well known to all the w*or!d occur in iliese p-tpea, 
this book does not prcH*ni :i pirture of public or^^ 
private individuals living or The note- 

was neccied, for iu this inicnsclv dranuiUc slory.’; 
the imagination is tcmpicd to fix iijkhi one or"' 
other notorious personage ami lo s.a. “ Surely • 
this was So-and-so.” Vci, .-ifu-i* all, svicJi per-,' 
sonificiilion is quite imm:il<Ti,il. 

In (his drama of human life and human pas- 
smns the htule \v<iu!d M'arrcly malt it, if ii wcrc< 
not that during at least one-ihird of (ln< biHik the 
chief ch.araciers arc gathered in South Africa 
during a war which is siili mi rcccnl lhai every ’ 
men I ion of it finds an erho in our own hearts. 
Jasmine (irenfcl—wlHi divides luToinr honours 
with a printu Junua of ihe day, named Armah 
—is a beagliful Society girl with a giHul Income, 
who is partly cng.-iged lo a budding diplomatist, 
when she meeik with a Rand magnale, Rudyard 
Hyng, who is worth ihrci* millioiis. h is nol hm 
moncx ykmc, but his sinmg jierson.'dity which 
attracts this girf of multifarious (>owcrs, and she 
marries him. Her first lover leaves Hiiglartd at 
once on a political mission, ami docs nor return' 
unlil the eve of tltc Ibier War. Meanwhile 
Jasmine has lH*cn quwning it in Sod el y, and 
has ur^wlsely cmxiuragcxl some oi ihc, men sur¬ 
rounding' her, Twi* spies are mvmlxTs of Iwr 
husband’s Injusehold, <»ne liis secretary, ihe 
other his valet. I'he werctary has betrayed 
more than one woman, and Jasmine, ignorant of, 
this, has given him stiflirieni enrouragement for 
him to write a falaUy n mi prom is ing letter to 
her. Meanwhile Jasmine has liecn ahk*, by 
somewhat unscrupukms means, to help her first 
lov-er in his pcriitical alms. He, too, in his 
gratitude and renewed love, writes a compro¬ 
mising letter, ami one of the greai .scenes of the 
IxHdc is when (he husband summons him as heds 
entering the km sc lo mmc and stx; a lotier to 
his wife winch one of ihe spies kid picked up 
and pur|Mi.sely drr»ppcd on the fioor .so that Mr.* 
Byng could nol .iv«>id seeing it. Ian StaSortf 
aaturally supposes ihat if Is his own letter, hai 
is quickly undiettived. 'I‘hcoco rmward tirf 
art ion is as rapid as it Is thrilling, ihe cul®l 4 
naling point being reached at the clolte of ooA 
of the most terrible of the battles on the vcw 
the singer as well as Jasmine having joined « 
Red Cross Brigode, both desiring to make 

atonement for wrong-doing. Jasmine ima ^^3 
that the hospital in which she is serving i#^ 
some sense, a House of Judgment, 

* The Judgment House. By Sir 
Pakkrr. (Methuen. 6s.} 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


BY LAND AND SEA. 

^ohtnibifi. By rhi*ii<*r Jiinu-.i E<k*r. (Fisher Ifnwin. 
lew. 60 . IK't.) 

A vuluaUle nnd iiklewr^fin^ .intHuil of tlx; munlry 
which licx /a tlu‘ very of tlie I'iirwima OhmI. 

lift untie rehUions, nml tvinkin^, 

• lrav 4<1 .*11)0 rrji)s;H)ri;(iiui) ore woll <kxarihr'«l and 
ItrV'ly iltuvtroiiO. f. n>iHoiii«i ilic nrnemh 

inin)i lo iUi' Ton sU I HIM HI <»f ('ohMiihm which 
lokiprtil IIV Mcl HI iiiio. ApjM’iiOix II. 

lb Ms Aid) tiu' hio^iui^e; a hihho^rnjihy is .*0s(> 
Mihii'O. 'VUi' aiilhor, in his jircf.u^, iclls us (1 M \\u' 
nviin ]iin<li'aiM<* l<» in di<* cininlry is lack 

<»f niHl ihc ^real |>r<>l)!ei)i, how tu olOnm if 

vvjtlxKH sithjeotin;^ i 1 h> rouiXcy (o I lie risk of 
forriitn OrmiirviluKii Msnii^ flvil it \h almost im- 
|KM«il)k to U \y new forms of laxcft to whirl) IIh' 
jHiiiiIe an* nol riiruslonusl. OrMly enmi^h, ilw* 
WTiUt' .sM|>|Hrftw dial dw rmvinia ('anal tv is Imshi 
hiHl Li> ('otonihia invin^ to Ivt ow*n sliortKij^hlceU 
iK'fts. svlien in rsalUy such a conn try n* t'ofomhM. 
boweviT foieHiL^liir'd. ntuM in ihi wise hnw 
limioml siuli a innienJous utu ten a kin it. 

Onl \l : Shfti hfn of ('ninufitm Prairir f.ifr. Hy 
F. INorsc VVhradiy. (Murky alKl ('«». t-l. iwl.) 
'I'liU is a pJra^vmlfy wrllkii amniiit i>r iiK»st «*f dir 
(Jjlliruldrs, aisl )Vork of iIm* srdk’fs. 

hm^il m iifig. Jtv J. (*. f kikt iifull. (KoImtI .\<km> 
s<»n. $K.) 

A haniiv rMcyciMpasila of the (*iH)i)lrN and (Wrr> 
coiviM'ntwl will) it. w«'ll illo^trahtl ami nm* 

1 t >1 111 i M ;t • H iHlivt'K tilI li I k|i w i d I 1 i w i) H't % i i >i)Ui leri t' . 
nnd biiilio^rapbY. 

. Shifis <nul iruy.t nf fhrv<. By K. Kehlc C*h.'il- 

UHttin. {Sid^wiek aixl JarkMH). itvs. iiM.) 

This (1r>Ii^hlfii1 iiiKik w ill In* IreaMiro'lrosc to all 
tiuHU* wtH> Mvr sisis ami shi|<s ll Is uiuhimk uid) 

} *'.SMlIiiid >SJii|W and iIhst SIoi),‘* arnf Ikis 130 

ilhiMraiuH)s <»f iHiiits, {trraniirtt m i’liroiH>to|;h'al 

^jrdiT from dx* l*)))c i»f tnif forefallici.s. 'ITic 
chapter on Mt'dhrnaiK’an jiro^rvsH. whU lls qnotn- 
ikms from firts'kllUTaliirc, is rAln‘riH*ly inlcfc.slii>d. 
Kotiir ami <1)0 M’a has. naxni^ oIIkt illu>4Ailio«is, 
OTIC f»f Itir KtHium ship found M Westminster; 
will 1 st I In* Inter pictures hi die btvtk concern 
otir own sli'i])s, tl)e h)sl hcln^ a nxxlrl nf the full* 
rigtfetl ('arwarfhfn^hirr, which was IniiU of wood 
w ith inm Intinis in dk‘ ytvir 1K65. 

AnothiT fi))e vidiinic is Tfir X’lMjf'iK Stiip^. by 
l.ietdrnant Holton Slirlinj* l-erkv, fhc firsl of a 
scries of .sis whioh will .npixvir nt ifiierv.iK of shout 
tw*<> OHMidts. TIM' piildislxr is llfirace Mriirliencl. 
T!ic aim of •(be work Is (o give tlx* rlironuk^ital 
history of all )hov* ships whirl) are in the Naval 
sorv'iri* of Ilk* Kuipire whose iiADioi arc at prcseni 
lH>r))e l>v His Muj<*sty'fl ^tks4*Ir of wxir. 'I'hc 
voliiimsi will hi* issuixl at A rcsluccd priiv if ordoxx] 

’ • Ikdorc puliliwidon. Clolh, £<t 1$$.; morocco, 

* jC'^^ «T‘<l'iioii dc luxe. iSs. • 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 

Tke f/«dcr Dog, RJtiod by Sy^dney TrJs#. (The 
Animal')^ (tuifrdian OHice. 6d.) 

TIksc jW iper* Arc: hy various writerr, such as 
MadaikX) Sarah f*rnnd. S. L. Bdisumn, A. M. 
Cote, and Mr. Trh4 him>Hdf. As the cxlitor sAys. 
** It nwiy to numy ahsoluiely inomeciviibk? 

llvu dx’ ch ilisidioM of sviuch we boast mi much 
*>JKnd(1 Mill nsain so many cross cruelties to 
:inimi)ls. l^iVHTim'C, of fSHirsi', wall .'jccounl for 
DUN I). .^]lSlll)y is iiKn a eonvidiTuhlc fiicUn* in iht* 
sJi»w pra^resi. of I he humane iJ<sj|. Furllier, (lx* 
M’\i*ri(v * f dx* eom^HHidw slru^^lc for existciue 
amon^ liinixiris. the economic inxihlcv ivf itvis’iv'k 
of dll* |Hs>|>le. (lie 1‘omnKvcial KlmSRio to pnv 
twenty shillings in dx' fiound. or to shew 0 proTii 
mi iIm* turnover — all lliew' ihlnjis m«c( 

11(1011 lh«' cotifikions, die lui|ipriu*SK, and the wefh 
Udii^ of du* aiiinudx )vhi> mtm* us. and wlu> duis 
Us eiix* vuitms of oar H»n)|w liiivesyHiem.'* 

Toiuihi's .SVuod (Vavcrriilimr. (Maruva and (*c>., 
Vokiduniia.) 

(pi;itiil-l(Hikiiii* liille :Wc taecnin. i‘OiisiKtin%f 
of com rr>:ilions on wiekd lopiis in iCnifllsH an<l 
Ja|MiH’s«*. llu’ Fniflish MiHioil Inis Ihioc) nxiNcd 
In an l*lnul'’<h fcM iid, lIUTe :iie v(tv few* of iW' 
Joki-s often to Ik* fmtnJ in surli pufilicadmis. Of 
eoursf dure is a cn iahi aimKirii of slna((. as wlwn. 
foe iasUiMn*. Mr. Ma(siifti aivp'sds to his fricml 
iMH’adse he is in ** a leiriMe slew,'* or when Ifx* 
frictnj replH’M dial his «|ue>d«Mis are '* alt (irrvk '* 
h> him. 

4 

'Ihns* Uaiks ptihlislHxl hy l.vnwoixl .and Ci>. are 
d*T<»ltsl Im ns'lifyiri#^ fal*H‘ rifMirfs <if fxceral nolahle 
cliarat h rs. O.M rfr If VWc. pi rc'e js„ Is hy 'rUiii s- 
lon li.iikins; ituhiu-r f.yHou (is.) Iiy Willi.ini 
.Mfnsl b'rusl; atxl 7 V'C (htoti (’oiifi'f-siou tif ihe 
TiUhbofur (Vufrrrmi/ (is.) hy " W. A. F." 

VUt Six Vatiif!,. Hy K. \\‘, IJirM^,^^letlnicn. 

3ft. 6d. nciO 

l*hc editor uf the ^riiNotut.sf ^ives in (1))9 vnfunic 
u revival of his wrilhi^ss on die subject o( Anna* 
jnenls. Foreion Policy, Finnnev, and the like, 
‘nxwe who want to know' the truth about 
(ho world should travel, says Mr. Hirst, in 
on essay enirtled “ Foreiffn Travel,** rxrt os 
tourists, however; lliey must observe nnd com. 
ment/* and tlic need of th<$ compels the rider: 
“ There Is no reason why any intelligent person, 
with sonic means and a little leisure, should not 
|jain cnou^ of French. Ci<!niian, Spanish, Italian, 
or Scandinavian to enable him I0 read the news- 
pofHTft .*iim1 get along In conversation with the 
nalives.** Thus the ndvantoge.* of (ravel cannot 
ho slxired by those* who have only enough leisure 
for travel itself. M^hat a pity Mr. Hirst did not 
Hdl his readers about EapMntol Again, only a 
sinxiger to hfr. W. n*. Stood could occum him of 
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'' an irresjtflibte desire Ki> be ihe ciiUru ul ** 
joiinuiiistir K^s^iiion y as his miHivc hi* 
exposi of '* n»e Triiih aUxu lb<* Navy.” 

/•‘munc® in (/airmHicii/ Hrparlwi'rtts. viHi 

HJi InJttKJucfory Note. By H. H. 

(i'riia'itiiii UevicK' «»/ Iff-rim-s. a*. OJ. iwt.) 

A series of crhUal L'Oin merits ui>oit the fi nan rial 
Mictlkods of (kivernnient IN'parinienls eulUil from 
various artirles front Imik* lo lime m the 

^inan^rni Rtview of Tb»* G 4 *iir<*« wwihl 

require an exjicrt to firnsp tlieir mean in lait tin* 
^ist of Ihc arj^ument is llvit ilr*iTis iif exjiendiUii^', 
as shown in (Jk Kstiriuiirs, only telt ivirt of (1 h* 
slory, ami llvit ilx' isisl in llw istunlry of ivkIi 
ih'pnrlHHtit differs pr«sicW'ri»hly fr«Mn iIh* sum so 

jK't down 5 whilst the •be nnurtry ore 

diverg'd from 1 b<' prixUniiioo of useful ishuiiukIk 
iii«s to the . nuitiiplh'tilion <•( offh ial ihxnimefns 
wliieh unfitxly isskIs niKl In ifH> wisivrni* of mi ituh 
h'ss W4t) of '* n\| wliUii only imissles 

nnlinmil [>ruprcs«. 

Vroh'eihn Ptivcs f/ie Pttih of Pnispi-nty. My 
’J'll<>ihas l*enn‘(i<iekelf. (I\ S. Khi^ iind Ski. 
■\*. Ul, 

'I'his s<KniU«sl ex|K>sijie of hVis* KocmI follv aiHl 
liiiinii folhtws jijsi file sum* line as ih.ii lakr n In 
all adv<sates for [Vt»ln*1ioii. TS y apiJiiriHilly l«ise 
sl^hl of I he fuel ihsil *' eimwnsl min's iilUi' euMs.'* 
aihl fluil the uifHlilliKi of our island, il« iiji* 
CMTlaln eUnuile, eatinoi Ik' rlf*lirlv nKii|iami with 
i'OuiilrU's whieh are M*lf-sulTieind us re^^iriK 
neeessilH'V, iiiul v> lure «wii ran In* ^rown hi exnss 
<d Ihc iiouds of {he inhahicults. 

'I*wo little jM'Miw liooks eramm'sj will* iin- 
iskriajrt Uwls are A Uutuhed Poiith in /.ifrernf 
/^*frrv. by llx' f.ilM*rul Piihlii iilion Deparlim'nl. aiul 
77re I/un^ry f‘orliV», or Life Mutcr the Urcait Ttix. 
by Mrs. t^dulen Unwin (T. Fi®hcr Unwin). 

FICTION. 

7Vjc A/aii in fhe Car. My .^lan Rak'i^'h. 

Loti«. <v«.) 

.\ clever defective story opening wilh a nioUK* 
car accid<*nl, which takes place in ibe prtijKr 
rom.iniic fashuKi within a few minutes' uf the 
spot wi)cr<’ 0 clever doctor and an nniateur de> 
tecli>v, who is a lawyer, are standing. A man 
has been kiiled -a welUkuown financier—and tlK{ 
necessary mysU*rious circumstance is that his 
death was due to a blow nn the temple, tliwigh 
wlien flirowrt from the car be fell on the bark of 
hia head. A very charming love story Is unven 
into the talc. 

The Flirt. By Booth 'J'arkingtun. (ilobdcr and 
Stoughton. 6s.) 

An American .story by tl>e author of Jlfo»WcHr 
Be^acaire, professing to he the lustory of a flirt. 
It U, in fact, also the history of a thievish kouve 
who mokoi love to her. Ouu^of tlie characters of 
tlio story is the flirt's brother, on impish boy who 
hutes (^rlsi and who, uofortunatcly for himst'lf, 
is one day caught and kissed again and again by 


a girl. Tile slory uf llcvliUkV coUM'qtK iit trouble 
at schrad .*ind in ilio vilbge ir* om* of ilie most.^ 
.'imu«iiig features of iIh' Ikh>U. 

Mr f.oify^ (iitrter. lly J.uipi. .. I'oln Me. (Ilodikr 
iirxl SliHiglltcw. Os.) 

.^lU>*lH'r, oikI uiikippily the I'oiitribuliun to 
till’ uorhrs oimi'.i’menl hv ih«' .oHlior of 7*fit' 

Thinbiufi S/aihhif. ssho ua!« ..I iIiom* w1k> 

went doVkii whh iIh: 7'ihum. In liilv hisik IiIn 
dein'lhes .ire in wsirHi of ilie (’ouol»''*s of S'llis* 
Imr) *s garliT, whii h h.'wl Iki’ii stoUn In mm Ihc 
llrili^h .Miim'Iiiii. It Unug Mip^**>M^I, ;mu 1 ilgivilv,' 
lluit nn .\iiu*rirnii inillioiudre was iIm* eutpili. Iln'^ 
IkiiUU thnernnunl n*'jU ovtx •hh< <»f ihr niosi 
f.iniiKis iiH'ii from Seothoid Vaid. ’rii«' lieio of llie ^ 
siiiTV is in the Ku'e.ian imperial Si'nin*, and he 
nod (Ih* villain ure tlu’ eeiilr*' of imHiniMVihle f.dse 
cUh s, wliieli (he re.aler the thriil of vx« 

IKei.’ition throiiglKHit. 

77je ,ld;r»d«rej. of ,tforf/ni»‘r IHx-oi. fi\ Afhin 
Kainv^. (Sinnh<y I'aiil. n«<.) 

Mis.s KnnisiyV *{•*) }s rranmied \\iih Ihilillng 
advi'iMiiris. Her heoi i*> n vnmu jooi Mali*4 who 
is nil nnk 111 ;idiiiii<i of lli^ gre;o f liief, who in 
siisimitNi^iy like .i mn.dile PIm'I .siieiH ne^^^|l.l]xr . 
own«T, Mvii ihriHigii klealUliesjNM iai les. MoninUT 
Dixon is selll mil to disroMi the N\ liereilniuls of, 
n gill vsllo liasiKeii aluhieled nlld nIuHii tlie |>ii1U’(* 
Icixe f.iikNl («» tiiid. Oisoii rivals his Ollef in 
nwiU.ilitv, and U'log ahsirliiielv sure, nfliT a slighi.. 
iiivestigniuNi, llvit Ik* Is oh iIh Ih-cU of u grout . 
fMditteni di.sisnerv^ for ihegi''! Isw .'ippureiitly.liepn ; 
taken aw.iy hy a (Uiiimiumi -lie coiiviiwes hic * 
I'hirf ulvo, .md is •illowi'd u free hand and givi'n nn 
open cheque. Tltni riNno four or five fust and 
furious <kiys, wltrn lie is /t1itu>>i< lost Higlk of even 
liy Ihc ” plunt{i lililc t«iriy ” who is. his swwt*. 

luorl. Nvt'iih'sh lu wiy i1k> IhcuMwivcs wiih great . 

couragt'. and is irresislihly atUsiniuhle to iIk' pcofdu 
who help Mm. lie is fuadisk'd by un cixlrn- 
ottUnary bundres^, is hiiu.sclf aiHlucied nnd c.arrkHl 
aw.ay to llic <'him*v‘ l^ galitm (pi'i'suiiuabty) by 
iiH^iiis of .lit undergronod isassuge, I nit ivmie*: up 
smiling nt list, leaving solv<‘d llu) poittic'al prol>leui 
aiul rolurned Ifm abdueied girl to h(T Jiudiver, ifx 
b(f reunited, only sliglUly ibningeil. to (lie, tendv.. 
” lilllo.parly ” who lias bvli;iV4si Ido* a brick aiV 
ilirougb. 'hvc iMiok closer with llic sound b|>*; 
inarriiigi* Ulf.s. f«»r llv firrsents him wkb;* 

with w'huh ihu two forthwith buy^ 

furniture. '.r 

1 ^ 

Pvnctopc'i Doors. By Sofjluc Cole. *(Miila auvfl;^ 
Boon. 6s.) • 

One of those tender nnnnnccs which bear rea^r^ 
ing Again, gonehiiio Is foixy-iwo, and un a 
income has brougik up lliri'o nieces, whbn suddenly 
her invustments go wrrmg. But Penelope betievW 
that w'henevi'r a mishirtunc has tuipTioned, or a] 
door boeii chut, another lias always ufMnod; 
this talc of h<f ” doors '* gives Uf doscriptiona it] 
some nriginul and loviiblo and an insighi;| 

imif ihe mind of a ntudvrn girl wIiomc love of ad>' 
venture and brighuwss makes iwr uii cusy prey" 
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to a nian tk»" iind Uum Uiolc 

beyond (hr ]>rc«<n1 life. 'l*he lit lie at ior who seves 
her <les*ervr« lo ]ovc. 

Kighih Vrar, Hy PhiMji Gibbt. (WiMiains and 
Norftnte. as. iM‘t.) 

A novel lciun<l<d on a nirious fact which the 
author Miys wan afludc^ l<j m tla* mt^nt Royal 
Comnnnnion on Divorix*. *J1)o Klory shows how 
imrrh'd Hfo, for n childless womun, who has Uulc 
Ip oomiTKKi wiih her husluiJid And no S|irckil 
hobbii'v (»r her own, WonKS increasingly diflicult 
until \\»‘ iriHibIr rolioinntos in ilw eighth yenr of 
fhrir life, Tlv inornl of Jhc su»ry is, of 

rf>viv>ic, lliol wivex xhoiild lx‘ <’nroti raged to Iihvc 
I ndicldivil Hccm «if iluir ov^n, and not bv >unply 
n disirnmi fc»r ila* husUiini. 

War in Sfntic. Jty l.oiiix liaxiiiw'. (Scolt 
1ng ('a 3s. od. not.) 

This ronijiirn of nircrnri and n nHisii^uiDt war 
iM'twis'ji Krntux* 4in<1 tienininy has bessi iriiiisL’iIrd 
hy Mr. Mafilv't. In 11 IVussLmi 

concluding Ikil war Wiis iiHA’iloblr, neVsidiTeit 

tbol in (k'TMunyV inicn'wl it *>hotk1d lake pkax' 
quickly, and ulanivsl ilvp a h'rench avvihn; diould 
be imluci d lo lly to IWUit iniannoiimx'd and disfday 
the Krciich flag over the (kmian nipiuM. A 
woituin W4IK knoaS who, on fimHjnt of a foriiMT 
rrinv*. itnild Ix' lerroriMsI and csmifMdW lo l>onen«‘ 
'tlin Cluiivx'llorV tisd. A brill Uni I y«Hjng Fr4*iich- 
man is hsl hy Iut lo mipikvm' thiii Ha* KoIvt wanild 
gkully w<*k't«iir a h'niich airman. Tra\v*JHng hy 
' nighi, la* hovers ov<r Merlin and th’MsnHla when 
' <hiy HU|i|M>siijg llvil fa* ix ex|Kn*Usl and w'ill 

' bv w«*!l nvcivixl. 1n»lrnd. Ihc (Chancellor has prt*. 
. pared a gun •lire* r4sx>|iH(>n; u riot Is englncsrxsl, Ihc 
French AinluivN.'ulor and his wife in.'iUr<';U«d, the 
Emiuuisy all.'U’kuO, vind su on. 'ria* Koiscr is over, 
-'comv svith anger and sorrow, for, ki i'oorrrl with 
j/ a nc»bk* I'n'iu'hnvm, h<* has brr'n planning in nmin- 
lain jKVur, M«nmhik‘ tJa* CJwnirelkr Ivis Us*n 
’’ at work in ]\iris aI.so. C'rowds all ark Hh* Grrnvin 
' Emhas^y and iiulickla’d (k’rniun fHgnbifjIk'.s. War 
, is ihc resuh, and il ^Tcicods <Trn lo I he (oinicriWHix 
*. and tlw Siiiafan. The rtmusiax* ixKKluiks w iih .*1 
. pnnjilxr of Micky for Ha* nvinlor, whilst the kidy 
^ U k*fl In I'onqui^* wkh a blackmailer. 

♦ 

• 1 , 7 'hr Sirii’Uy-trunuui .Woffecr. By F. F. Monlrcww. 
(J. Murray. 3s. txJ.) 

Dedkaicd to la*r own inotlKr, the aulhortsj; has 
giv4*n LIS luYc ilu* <']i»<ivi*ly inIcn'sHng study of an 
old L*)<!y, the mother of d.'nighttv'S. Mrs. 
, Bettcrion, who lus hcon u*ndcd irixl coerced like an 
infant from her curliest marriage days, lives lo be 
abcHit eighty Iw^fiwc sho w.'ikpn« tip .*<fid runs aw^y 

frcMi) the kiiaJlv>nw*ant coercion t*( her duughiers, 
V oite of Svhoin \% full of good w'ork.4, th** other a 
f. gf^l |>o|ili<;ian. Mrs. Be Merton's youngest 
*' dnughlcr, when n girl, hnd run away to get 
jnnrTHHl, .'nid il is with her daughter's child that 
' |lw old Uuly taUc«i Mlwlier. The b<x 4 c ia repWe 
with quiet humour, voried wUh a akil or two at 
the 'iUncfKguid" daughters and the arfUmngly 
eontrasMd niodcrnity of the granddaughter. 


God's CUy. By Alice and Claud Askew. (Fltdier 
Wnwln. bsj 

An engrossing story, in which two womett ara 
picturrd—the one, Angela Clifford, is nekher a 
** sritch nor a aaint, but just a woman who takes 
u certain amount of interest in Ikt fellow-bdngs '* 
acxl shows that inlefest by promoting social clubs, 
crippkV homes, etc.; the other is described as a 
** slippy "—a very derogaljve nickname for a 
West-end mannequin. Her Ixtiuiy Is sia 4 ucsquo, 
but she herself is vulgar and ]»<;2»s1oruile, <J>ough 

* with mtich good feeling al the bottom. Atigcki, 
with ulicr furgclfulneu of danger, fmiucntly goes 
f<w a anri of rest-cure to a IktW cottage* At the 
boUom of a dsmgtroua cliff in (rocnwjdl. Here she. 
lives aIoo'', an old wunum owning in to tidy up tite 
houM* for IvT. Both Ang<*kj nml Ihc mannequin 
are victimised in different ra>hion by a fuindsome 
man, apparently without any good pointK. His 
ikvtih iH the cllmnx of a icnxrly drama lie seem', 
afler which oite of the wnaig*d women shows hy 
Mr*lf«Ni(Tlfi4'e iIklI she, has \h nude of God's 
('l.iy.** W’hcJlKT ahe lxjuUI Iviw' wived lur frleml 
by any (Sh«*r nwtiux} iKin ih** om* xlu* chose Is w 
qiK'xtion f«ir iht' mnmlisl, bui iw>t for Ihe mwolixt. 

WViVd HViffeck. By R, Murr.iy tijlchrUl. (Irong. 

te.) 

S wties of exi'iling adventures undergone hy a 
l>r<*tty yiaing m'lrvxK. In inicAcukais fashion slic is 
diiVoviT4*d, in Ihe nick of lime, by Iwr killber's 
ixKJsin, for sh4* is wunted to iicrMUvilc onotlver giii 
«*h<» IS bring hypnotimxl by u bud hu^mid. IVr* 
'tending lo W wifi* to a iiuin must lx* rniber awk¬ 
ward at linw'K, and 1h<* ofTendcf am not always 
exiMYi lo cMsijMi wkhout nuilerial darruigc, ax 
Murray Gilclirisl’s hcroirw luqipdy does. 

The Peisfm Uett. By A. Conan Ooyle. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 3s. Od.) 

Another of the nmaxing experiences of Professor 
("hallenger nnd his thr4*c (rienik. 'I'hU tlino It is 
a descripiHm of their sufTirings llirinigh the i*n- 
circling of our w’urld by a poi»<si b<'h in 4he olh(*r. 
This was foft»M*en by thi* Prc>f<‘ss«»r^rrnccoUTi 4 of 
tlie Idurring of Frauc*fih(>fer*s linen in the of 

the pbnets and rixxxt xlar:t, but 1 (m> b<e lo do more 
I Kill Mvee p<i]>k‘. 

Tkf* Kerdiffjf/on Tirina. fly E. Newtm Bungey. 
(Lynwood. 6$.) 

An amusing story, in which the twins—who, by 
the way, commence life in a frksl-fish shop— 
inherit a great pro(KTty, and, in spile of dropping 
Ihrir " h*s " and making u bran-pie of English 
grammar, conlrive to do a l.irge amount of 6ood. 
nnd keep Ihe village bright with laughter. 

Lestif, By A. M. M. Hales. (Lynwood. 6s.) 

A fasrinaiing character study, somewhat reminis¬ 
cent of Misatcdcfstood of kmg ago. Tragedy runs 
through Ihe whole book, yet Ihe alinospbm 1 * not 
depressing because there is a consciousness of a 
governing and overruling power Rising (he cha» 
raclers for the bettor. 



LITERATURE AND THE LAKEi% 

Tiiiik book would l)C :m jicquisition to nviy 
library, lu ii \vr hiise not only (be *U>ry oJ 
much that is kivcUcHt in l^ni'Ush si'cnery* 
also many peeps into ihc inner tlK^ughts ol 
Canon Raw nsky him.si'lf. As is well knowiii 
the Canon is one of the mcks: ai'iivc support4r$ 
of the National Trust for plruH's of histoHff 
interest, and has helped lo preserve for 
people access Uy the foreshon* (»f Windermere afe: 
well as lo many another beautiful piece of 
scenery in tlic Lake District. 

In this lMK)k he has prcKerN*v<l fiki’ us the con*' 
nciiion between John Wordsworth, the hruthov 
of William, who, 1>cing^ u ship’s caphiin, bravely 
went {Sown with hl.s ship in the hour of 
and the beauties of (irassmerc; (he ttinmrilun 
betwi^en Dickens and (He l.ake District, when he 
and Wilkie (oil ins travcllisl as I he Irik Appren* 
iHVS: and the f|ualnl sl<kry of ^mrn Atkhddc'H> 
visit lo VVesimorland, .us rmkrdud In a nianu«, 
script of the* linw. 


MISCELLANEOUS TOPICS. 

The f ace and Ihnv lo Head it. By Aonk l.*C>ppcn> 
iK'im. (Tlx; Dc l«a More I’ress. as. 6d.) 

MiMi Dpjxiiheiin, quutinij from Charles Dickens, 
ol)>Ra‘vos : We arc all naiural phy.'4k>f>t¥>niisiK: 
our fault lies in not hev'dhig our insiinHs or first 
iin|>rcKsi4M>s ttufTicknlly, by allowing people to come 
tiM> ru*ar to uv, 4ind by thdr false actions explaining 
away thi'ir mil rhuracterv." llw wrilcT mnteixls 
llvit «if we haw a scientific knowkvlge of physiog* 
noiny we sliall be abk to detect the rcnl charaiKT 
of I he por»ins with w hom we come In cvinlsrt 
thriHigh our isstsoning mjxiviiy. She gives vk*- 
si'ripiions, il lust rated by ovi Hines, «>f the most 
rharaelcTistie pnrls of Ik' faiv, fiirnlsk's an aipki* 
Iv'tic imiex of ih(>s(‘ I'kiraeleriMtics, and illu'Urnas 
lui* iknte by file lures of many irk4»rateil |msi|i 1<', 
amHU|mnying them with rum men is. ‘llxTe is t>nc 
onUssam : tlx're is nu r<'t»roscni:itu>n t4 a iM'rwni 
wiih iiKirkedly bad qiuililies. 

The U'orkitihy WurUt. By Hen Adhcm. (bVi'(*iy 

i'vSi. tsl. IX'l.) 

This M'fie* of iiieiJi Ills gr<»U|Hd around iIm* 
crniral Uk'a tl«* falih of a iuur^adist is a Usik 
lo be rv'ad and ponderetl owt, 

iJllle Wart. By M. VWlls. (I\aiik Ihilnh'r. 
(h 1. rM.) 

Here I lie well-known aurlior of *'N*veral minor 
and inf4'nor works” sluivis that folk wIiom* ages 
vary Irum iwvive to a lmiidi*i J and lifiv can pinv 
(ogells^r if isdy llw ganu* Is* such a KrkgsfiH 
as Is tx*re .s<n h>rlh. ('oomiWd urnkr his iTiUMtiH* 
i»r fuu, II. f*. WeiU is in as deadly eariu'st as here- 
t4irore. TIs* riuilprials to be uxed in the guMH*. 
bli>cks, tin so^hts, elc.—and the rules urc clearly 
e\]>lained and iIk* ilUisIradoiiv ure bountiful. *1 he 
iih*a orlginatc<l oiH* day w hen W'clls vs us lunching 
with a frknd in a room liiiered whh children's 
toys. 

Kimhii-erinff <t.v a Profession. By .\. I*. M. Fleming 
and K. W. Hailey. (John Ixing. 2 s. ChI. jx I.) 

.\\) inv.iUiabk* IxMik for parenis whoM* suns show 
un imdinalion towards this nK*an9 of gaining a 
living. It gives Uk' standard ul iHlucalion rs'* 
quired; Scholarships, whai ihcy are und how (o 
be obtained; facilities afforded by engineering 
institutiansi, and much uthcr mform.nlion. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED.^ 


POUriCAl. AND 8(KIM.. J 

IV OrlriB (d Properly. Inn St. I.ewinski 1^ 

(t'nnotnhU ) net 

Cm* AmlaitBeQirer Holiooelintbo. vl. A. Pmtt 

(roll I ns) net 

Oil Fuel. f^f« V. 15. D'wis .(CoUinsj net i/qj 

tv Betti of Ohiat. O. nainbrulge 

(African Tinu'S) . - 'Jj 
Stahttloo V. Tteciotikm. J. T. jnn. 

(Nat. Antl'Vnc. Snc.) 

TV ObUtf tod Bow io Tmta If. A. f. OiqK^ntw iia . J-! 

(IV 1ji More ProM) net TfSi 










AN BNGUSH VISITOR'S IMPRESSIONS OP THE CONGRESS. 


T nii wcarisiomc journey itcroas Uic 

Hill of Alsuce and Luxembourg un 

u hlazinif xuaiuicr day v/iis a trial of 
patience lo most of us, but very Interesting for 
thoM who Ivul ni»i l>cen to Berne before. Gazing 
frocn the windows of the train, (he changes uf 
nationality were ch icily ni>licenh]c in the 
different uniforms of the railway olliciuU and ihc 
variety of the slatiun buildings- * dean, smart, 
Of otlK'rwIse. 

Berne U an early •rising town, end late though 
it was when ntosi of us arrived the nigiit before, 
there were no vacant places at the first M ^vice 



Coloa«I Bxail Pre^. 


at nine o'clock. The three cluiivlics id which 
fltc services were hel<t w<*rc the Synagogue, the 
Protestant ^ Heilig-Geist.’’ and the CatMic 

Trinifas.TTie buildings were fillctl at every 
service. The sermtins were given in Ksperanto 
^ ^^achers of three different nalionalttles. 
Rabbi Saplira (Poland) Utak Peace as Iiis theme; 
the Rev. J. Rust, the dq>r<;ssjng outlook in the 
Bdlknns in spite of our boa^led progress, and 
rte terrible effecf.s of the w.ar; not with despair, 
however, but in hope must w'c labour on, 
remembering " the earth shall be filled with the 
knowUnlgc of the Lord." Abb^ Raid (Buda 
Pcsth) iwk for his text "In the midst of Life 
wc are in Death," but that death is but a re* 
newa) of life. 

The vfliial ceremonial ojicAing of the Congress 


Look* pUcc Id the afternoon at the Casino, when, 
amid.st the usual enthusiasm. Dr. Zanwnhof 
took his seal on the plathirm, followed by the 
members of the orgiinlsing and Congr<*ss Coni« 
millets and the national representatives. The 
Honorary President of the Congress, Cokmel 
Prey, a former President of Switzerlantl, s|x>ke 
effectively, but in German, which was irans- 
laled. His welcome to the Congress and desire 
for the success of the movement wils evidently 
sincere, and be received a irontendous ovation. 
He was fidlow'cd by Herr Kistlcr, w)io repre* 
8cnU‘0 tlv‘ Canlon ivf Berne, and who, coming 
as an «iirH'ial, was aiMtunpanicd by .nn atiend.'int 
in brilli.iiu scarlet uniform carrying his bAton of 
<illjct:. Meanwhile a fine symphony on the orgiin 
was played by (he great <irganist Herr Ixxhcr. 
Musicians present spoke in warm nppr<d)alion 
of an improvisation reprcs(*nling just such a 
storm as kept us awestruck (he same'night, 
(Itc organ storm leading up lo a beautiful inter¬ 
lude, w'iih " lai Espero " as the ihcnir. 

To icU of all (he delegates representing the 
twenty-six mitkxis present would be an im]>»s- 
sihlc task y but Captain IVn^irdo, r<‘|>re sen ting 
(hr King of Spain, referred to his au<lienee with 
(he King before^ starting, ami said that Mis 
Majesty was a good Ksperantist. 

hfassiirhusctts, NVrmcmt, and Maryland sent 
official delegates; and Dr. Jameson Johnson 
n*prcscnted the Irish Esperantists. Heariy 
laughter follow'cd his oration, for he took occa¬ 
sion to speak of the meeting of^he international 
<)octnrs in Ix>ndon, and suggested to the 
audience (hat they must lairbi (persuade (o be¬ 
come E<pernn(ists) tlieir doctors. If they would 
not listen, then it should be suggested that other 
doctors might. 

After the meeting the Crmgross memlKjrs 
ixJIccted in the square of the Osisino, each 
nationality under its own banner, and then 
jieninthulatc<l the quaint strct*ts of ilio town, 
head<'<i by the official biind, stof^ing first In 
front of the Federal Palace lo sing the Swiss 
National Anthem, and in front of the Casino to 
sing the Ks|X!ranto anthem, " La Ks|»cro." 

In the evening Ihc beautiful Gothic tower of 
the Cathedral was illuminated (n limiour of die 
Esperantists—a great honour, wc are told. » 
The charming effect of the countless lights, 
bringing into high relief the beautiful Gothic 
edifice, was unique. 

The Young Men's Christian Association held 
a meeting on Sunday evening. 

On Monday the hard work of the Congress 
began at 9 o'clock with the sectional meetings of 
the doc'tors^ Catholics, SocialisU, and Red Cross 
SociclJcs. 











Esperantisis at Berne. 


In (he .af(eriioo» (be hiiU o( the Casinn 

WiJ^ cnimmed almusi tu suffocatiun with the 
(lclegaL€N {ubiMt ii 4 <K)), who aliended (o hear 
(he rc‘pc»ri of the UnivcrsjJa Usperanilst Asocio, 
familiarly known as the U. E. A.*' From (his 
it appears tltere arc Ksperanto Consuls in i«i79 
diics, amt lUi: services (hey perform are int al* 
oulablc' mcclin^f travellers, selling tliem far- 
tluT on their road, ininiduciog vendors of 
differetn countries to buyers, the interchange of 
information of all kinds—iliesc iitt but 
mens of (Iw work voluntarily performed. 'J1u* 
chief items down for discmKsion are : ** flow 1 h*m 
to pronioie (he further sim| diheat ion of the in¬ 
tern utionaJ iK>sL stamps by milking them us:ible 
in every nuiiitry of the International Foshd 
ITnion. and how to counteract the Cliativinism 
prcN'ailing in most countries,** Unfortunately, 
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iragedy was simply and naturally played, but 
(he iiitervais between acts brought it nearly to 
midnight before (he second play onninenccd. 
•• Ginevra/' an original play by Kilimuid l*rivat, 
tlic Kspvranlisl li(((Ta(viir, is founded ii|s>n the 
story of King Arthur, his (Jtnx*n, and Uincclot, 
and the clik*f {yurts wen* taken hy (he two 
famcKis Hclgi.m actors, lleleiU' lUnrijn and 
Jules Vcrsiracie. Their JCs|KTaM(o is a <ldight 
to the car. Nooot* who saw the pUiy <t»uld ever 
doubt that Kstwranio is a living language, ix|ual 
l<> all dcrnancU ujxin il, as well as a gn*al 
imlUical and conmuTcial asset. 

Ou \Vedws<Iay e\ening the iivdv cU<»lr i>f 
lleriH* gave a concert. ‘I’hursilay was the day 
aplxMnted for I he s[x.^ial train am] lH)al eMcur- 
sion to Interlaken; on Friday ilw ball, which 
tills lime w*as resplendent with national dresses. 



Prof. Dr. R. do StniMort, MtM Ch. Puivoro, Mr. T. Sobaid, 

Froiidonl uf Rocc’pdon CoDmineo. Kember of the OrgAoktuf ComibiHoo. PruoKtert of (be OrtAxielnN CocnmlUM. 
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the l^rcsident, H. IMingdjrokc MuJie, is in 
Canada, and so could not be present. 

So, day after day, the work goes on. Tbeoso- 
phisLs, journalists, teachers, architects, scien* 
lists, e(c., meet each other in (heir own sections 
in one of tlie many rooms at the University put 
at our d is postil. About seventy teachers are in 
Berne from fifteen countries, and of necessity 
their professional discussions are keenly interesN 

ing aud vivid, for all ore using the rntnc 
language. 

Amusement is never left out of the progr.immc. 
On Monday evening n pleasant open-air concert 
in Che ** Innere Cngc*' took (dace. On Tucs* 
day two (days were performed id the theatre. 
The first was a translutioo from the French play 
** Fatherhood,** and the players 1>cV)nged to a 
tierne amateur dramatic associalk>o. The 


for most the Sw iss Cantrms wen* rc'pn’sented, 
besides Armenia, Ihilgarb, Spain, etc., tmd 
the effect, os >'icwed from the gallcr)', (vas veryv^ 
fine. . '''\ 

On Silt unlay, for the first lime, there will be£. 
an oratorical compel it km, which is exciti&|{'Ci 
much interest. It will lie followed \yy^ the 
general working committee meeting, at whi^S' 
a letter from Sir Vczcy Stnmg, upon the Wort^ 
Friendship Association, will be read. Ihcn 
ewne the closing ceremony, after which Bspep^/^ 
fintlslR^ will disperse--some to the Italian'^; 
National Esperanto Congress, some for a tour ^ 
amongst the mountains, Olivers Itomc a^uin ^.3 
the ordinary working life, with the echo in theiR^ 
ears of Dr. Zomenhof s motto; Patienco, . 1 : 
EspivRD, Kokkordo—P a lienee. Rope, and Con* 
cord. 

















THE DRAMA MONTH BY 


SETTING BACK THE CLOCK. 


I *r is ^<iuU to kitow that t)H>,sc most inntcriuUy 
concerned arc siitisii<'<l that all Is well with 
the British drama. Tho columns of the 
Morning liavc lately lM*rnc witness to the 

cheerful o|)tjmisjn prcvaillni' amon^* 5K>mc of our 
most oitiinent actors, actresses, and playwri^^hts. 
Mr. Knoblauch, who started the discus^on, 
admits (lint iifty i^ays, at least forty of which 
were commercial failures, have been withdrawn 
in seven monthsi and from that attics th.it all 
is for the l>est in the liest of all possible theatri* 
cni worlds; and the vast majority of those 
the subject has lurtHl into print have .tiered wath 
him. Ilut it rs permissilJe for u dctacl>cd out* 
sider to suggest humbly that Ihest^ ^*nt1i*men do 
prolesl t<x> much. There is no question that the 
seapi«in just i>ver muKt have br<ai|(lil but isild 
ConttorL to the ticvolcvs of the Theatre of ldt*as. 
It has been a bad season : had, mit becat^sc 4>f its 
, actunl box olKce fnHurt's, many of which could 
. be borne, if not with joy, at least with equa* 
nimily by true lovers ii( tin: drama, but im 
' uci^>uni of it$ retrogressive leiidciwies. 

What are llie facts? A ye.ir a|;o our liopt's 
ran hij^h. Sfvnw of us felt that the Natioiuil 
, Theatre, which for nearly twenty years hns been 
always on the pinnt of arrival, was really here nt 
. last. Mr. and Mrs. tinmville Barker produced 
*. thdr revival of “ The Winter’s Tale,” which in 
spite uf certain extravagances was a very remark¬ 
able advance on any Shakespearean production 
«f recent years. They folkm'cd this up with 
. ^^'Twelfth Nipht,” perhaps the most beautiful 
'‘revival of the play ever seen in Lnndc^n. Nobody, 

. unfortunately, could suggest that tivese two plays 
.made a fortune for their prrxlucers, but artisti* 
caily they were rmi^atlc successes, and ^ati* 
lude, wo may hope, still ranks above gold. 
Then came Ibsen’s master drama, ** The Preten¬ 
ders and a .sad disappointment for theisc of us 
who hoped agiiinst hc^ that London pluygoer.s 
* vsould vindicate Mr. Laurence Irving’s trust In 
them. Stilt, it wa.^ produced, and that was 
‘ ^something. The rest of the year may l>c .summed 
up in fhi! statement that Mr. Kenneth Douglas 
found it necessary to rcpbice Strife ** with 
“ Jim llic Pemnnn ” at the Comedy. That 
thange shows (lie tragic extent of our retre^es* 
skni—ih;it, and the success Mr. Gerald Du 
' Mauricr’s revival of Sardou's ** Diplomacy *' at 
^yndham's. No wonder the question of the 
National Theatre once more l^ame merely 
academic. So long as melodrama, original or 
**Ycvived, draws crowded audiences to ouf Iciiding 
ihcat'ies, for so long will the drama of ideas be 


driven bjwk to Sunday evening |Krformanees by 
amateur societies. To make things worse, Sir 
George Alexander eddied in Mrs. Patrit k Camp¬ 
bell to help make the dry bones of Paula and 
Aubrey Tanqueray live again; and against this 
ecmvbincd assault and battery the modern sc1mm>] 
has made no hght at all. Miss Horniman luis 
•been marking tiim*, and her pci writers have, tu 
s;iy the letist, not enhanced their repulaliofls. 
The Irish I'layers liave pr<Mlucixl nothing new of 
ilic hrsi im]M>riancci lsvv> f<iri*ign plays have 
succeeded, “The Yclbyvv Jacket” by reason of. 
the i>ovc1ty and charm hs scUing, and 
“ Tyjihcam ” thanks to Mr. Laurence Irving’s 
superb acting; and Mr. Arnold Deiuieti has 
M'orvd with liis cU'lighiful, Freakish ” Great 
AdventUH'.” And that is all. Barrie, Shaw, 
Pinero, GalswtH'lhy lia\e Ihs'II virtually silent- 
we except that ilreadful triple bill al the Duke <>F 
York’s last aulumn, and “The Kldesi Son,” 
whieh, jdlhc»ugli |>crft*tMly aeled, enjoyed <»n1y a 
sik vvs JV^Fimr. ‘11 m; old stagers have luul il all 
llH'ir own way. 

No, some thing is elearly wnnig. 'I’he 
astonishing sinvcssirf ” Diphrmacy,” a gulvank*, 
jnachine*ma(le, lM>tK*lessly iiisiiiccw* play of the 
type :iguiiist which G.B.S. was raging with all 
his biting wit nearly Iwcniy years ;igo, suiTieienily 
proves that. Quite reiviiily we have seen 
sUiTlIing dcvclopmenis in niuxic, painting, 
and the ballet. 'Ilx' M«>dcrnists in music, (he 
Futurists in painting; and M. Nijinsky have all 
mode the fliscovvry thai tlicir several arls have 
reachc<l tlu. extreme limits of perFeetiim .ilong 
present lim's, and, discarding all acv'umulaCed 
knowledge and c<inventk mis, and relying wholly 
on instinct and inspiration, they haw gone back 
to the beginnings in the hope of ifcvoMng some¬ 
thing new. .SfMm* of the results have been sur¬ 
prising, even sbtM'king, but a I least they have 
not bes'n soul-tleadcning. M. Nijinsky, for 
example, met the eritics* t>nglaught against his 
” Sacre du Prinlemps ” by ilx* slalcinent that 
perfect U)n in their own Nvay had l>een rc;iehccl by 
such ballets as ** Carncv.-il ” and ” Lcs 
Sylph ides ” and he was now trying to invent a 
new art form. This is a ixjrfectly justifiable 
position tr> Lake up, and ,if our managers and 
playwrights were to annoum\t tluit they were 

going b.irk n» the old miracle plnyjt or the drama 

of ” Punch and Judy ” in the endeavour to 
evolve new dram;itic forms, one would have 
any right to complain however ludicrous the Im¬ 
mediate results might be. But to seek s.'ilvatjon 
among the dramatic graveyards of the eighties 
amt ninelics is both d^ressing and useless. 





TOPICAL ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 


HOME AFFAIRS. SOCIAL AND FOLITICAL. 

Agrkiitvre, Land: Thf* Kvoluiiwi of the ICn^isIt 
I And Sysl^'m. by J. A. R. MarriNt, '• Fort¬ 
nightly Rev/' S«pt. 

Arffliei: 

hnperidl und National Safely, by E;irl Huberts 
and Others, “ Ninelcenih <Vot,” SejH. 

National Service and Parly Polilira, by Ht*nry* 
Cruik. '• Briliah Rev/' Sept. 

ArmaniPUt mid Policy, by the JCarl of Ivrol, 
National K«v/' S^t, 

French Ami ament Industries nnd the Naiinojil 
I merest. “Rev. de Paris/* Aug. t. 

1 ’be l>efenc^^ of tlw l**rcnch ColonioR, by C. 
Ilum(x:rl. “ (Imndv Rev,** Aug. lO. 

Children: Thv Adoplvd Child, “Englishwoman/' 
Sept. 

Ctaurcli of F.igloBd: I)i»i*sUibllshmrnt in Franrt* 
and in UriKlnnd, by C< mil esse do Franqm'Vtlk'. 
“ NinviisMiih Cvaf/* Sc|>t. 

FecMe*Hil«dcd': The Mental r)i.TM*u*m*y .V(. lui.ti 

by W. ff. Dirhinxtin, “ Ccmtcmpcirnry R»*v/'.Sepi. 

Finance: 

The New IhnirncRS, by K. G. t'hkuxa 
“ Conlemponiry Kev,“ Sept. 

An Iniercstiiig HudgH Slatcimml, by Mirrray 
RobiTison, “ r<KiU‘n>p*»rjiry R**v/' St-pi, 

Tariff Refciriii and thr Mlninniin by A 

Unionist C andidaU*. “ Nnlmnul Rvv,“ S»'pt. 

Insurance. National: The New Insuramv Art. by 
T. J. Mdcnanprn, “ Ctmleniporury Rev/* Sepl. 

Ireland: 

How Indand iv OovtTniHl, by l*ruf. J. 11 . Morg.'iii, 
“ Ninotrenth Cent/' Sept.' 

The VkUT Mix, “ World's Work/* Sept. 

The Ntm-Ollic NalUmalUy of Irehiod, by Robert 
White. “ Britiah Rev," iwpl, 

'rhf U^fiisy Consrienri' anil Its Workings in 
Kunil Irrlfind, by “ Home Couniics,*’ “World's 
Work," Sept. 

Labour Problems: 

Tariff Reform und the Minimum Wng<s by A 
U nil mist Oindldate, “ Nat tonal Rev/' Sept. 

German Syndlmlishi. by Paul Ijoah, “ l^ti 
Revue," Aug. 1. 

Medlctne: 

The Main Currents of Coriiempi>rary Mrdie«*«l 
Thought, by Prof. J. A. Lindsay, “ Nlnoleentb 
<?cnt," Sopt. 

'The Doctors and Venereal Disease, by Cl vis, 
“ English Rev,'* Sept. 

NavUi: German Coast Drfenee, “ Rev. deo Deux 
Mondes/' Aug. i. 

Parllamenttry: 

The Veto of the Crown, by .Auditor Tanlum, 
"Fortnightly Rev," Sept. 

A Liberal PIm for UiaaoluUon, by Mancunian, 
" Fortnightly Rev/* Sept 


PofulatlOD QucaUoBs: 'Fhe h\>rc igii Population of 
Germany, by K. ('uiUc, “ Oucslions 

Diplomaliqucs/’ Aug. it>. 

Social Conditiooa, Socialism, etc.: 

Socialb.iu and Sot'ial Sens**, by Austin llarniHirt, 
“ Engluh Rev," Sopl. 

Biundiring Social Reform, by Sir tl. I.. Molea-. 

worth. “ Ninct«*enth tVnl,** Scpi. 

Mimstrius and Skwinl Ik nuKTacy, by I Jr. L. 
Ouesscl, “ Soziallstisc he MonaiKhebo," .Aug. 7. 

Social Purity: The Sexes Again, by C. (ioxquoine 
Horllry, *' Kngljsb Rev," SejU. 


Woocb; 

Slavc-ry, by Miss .Marie l.owndes “ ICnglUh- 
w'oinun." S<*|*t. 

I'ht* Pilgritiiagi*. by Ida S. lk*tiv<T :itid Mrs. K. M. 
tiark’y. “ Kiiglishwoinan," 

'Flu* Working of the ‘I'rade MimnN ,\v1, by Mws 
Mary Mm'.Aiiliur, “ KiigUshwoman," Sepl. 

Wonivn an<l J.ogb'. by Fdward L. Il.’ili*, “ North 
An I mean Rev." .Ang. 

Women's \\\»rk in India, In* 1 1 id inis, “ KnglUlu 
woniini," SrpL 

COLONIAL AND FORKIUN. 


Peace Movcittent, etc.: 

InlfTnalimuil IVaee, liy Dr. .A. Gidwt, “ Nurd und 
Slid." Aug. 

Public <Opinion and War, by W. I.i'iglnon Gram*,, 
“ t'oniemporury Rev," Scpi- 

'I'hi* World's I'cmple of Peui*c, by William ('nird;*,; 
“ llritjsh Rvv,'* Sept. 

'I’hv Development of tlie Four lnUTnutianal.j 
Bureaux al IkTm*. by Dr. Emil Frey, 't Ndril^^ 
und Siid," Aug. 

Foreign and Interaatienal ARaIra: The Ralnnco 

Power in Ruroptr: CoTcnany's Decline, by Eii'y 
rnbilor, “ Fort nightly Rev," SepL 


. r 

\ 


Colooks and the Empire: 

The XA'elding of tlic ICmpirr, by Sir tllllierl I'arkefr*. 

“F<s-lmghtiy Rev," Sr|>l. 

The New World aiHl the Old: A Caiiadiun 
“ RoiifKl Tiiblf/' .Si'uU . f'J 


Africa: 

South .Africa and Its Native Ouestjon. " Rb 
Table." .Si-pl. 

Th4> Kia* of liasi Afrie;t, by (George U 
“ Nalional Rev," Se|rt, 


The Unity of French Africa, by H. l.drin, " 
des Deux Mondes," Aug. 1. 

The Pfcmch Congo, by .A. Bosh art, “ Deu 
Rev/’ Aug. 



Argentlua: Political KrFc»nhs, by R. I«cvlllier, " 
Revue," Aug. 


AHftfla*Hungary (ace alao Balkan Statet) 1 

The *Ncw Hungarian Cabiocl, by L. Korodtf^ 
" Preujaieche Jahrbiicher," Aug. 
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Bilkao StiUi, eU. (Mf iIm Tirkex): 

The Rul^arisin C^ilnsiiruphe. hy Dr. U. DjumoIs, 
“ IVm*J»iwho J^tirhurlicr,” Au^*. 

Thi* Uul^ariuii hv (’oimiiaiifitT ilt* 

I homuMan, 'M^ui’sihtns Auf^. 1 . 

Thi‘ llti1^unt-S«Tviaii ('onftkr, liy Dr. '\\ (j. 
AiiuMussoff. “ NoreJ unJ SuJ.*’ Auj*. 

Kvw > «if ihv Ifeilkan Oursiimi, l»y R. \V. 

St'liMi-Watsim, " ('c»niC'm]K»r$iry K«*v/' Srpt. 
Thf Ikilkan Oiiaxliim aher tU*‘ Siitrui. I>y lUroM 
.Srririlujrt, '• luirltiijihlly Rrv/* Sr pi. 

TIv [VolMki* aiul Kail <»f lilt* Mul|*ars, hv l<'raiu'l< 
Mt-( ulUi^h, llntish Krv.'* 

I'.tirDixs Rouinania, mul (hr IVarc, Ijy Or. F. J. 

Dilkm. C(*n(riu|»ir:irr Rrv,'* .S4>(>|. 

T!(r VfuiT of liuHianst, hv ('oniiiiiihW (h‘ 
Th4iniii«.Miii. OiirMUms OipUKiialiqut*^.*’ 

iC. 

Thr Sanil)ak No\i.|la/ar, hv Kri ihr rr v<*n Jriul, 
“ IhMilM hr Hr\r Mm. 

Ilnly aiul ih’rri<. hy R, Nai|iM'ni. ** 

R'-v/’ Autf, tfi. 

U lrn‘<hM(»vrii, by Vvilay. " Rrv. <h* 
I’ariN,** ,\u«. 15 , 

Tlir NiMUiaal Halaraa* of I’ow<y on ilic AJrialir. 

by M. Dulirr. NomI uinI Stah** Aii^. 

AlUtitia; llx* l.aiul of (hr hy H. W. Nrsin* 

wui, •• (’aiifmi/torary Krv/' Srpf. 

'riir 'rraasfofOHil llaJkaiiH anj Ihr I'ori of 
SalonK*;i» '* OiirsIrons Diplumallqiirs*' 

Denmark: Danhh ImIuMrirs and il>t> NaiHtfial 
Movrn>rnl. by J. dv (*iiustumor. ** Krv, dr 
i’aris.'* 15 , 

Prance: 

Thr l•VrlH'l^ rnhiir Drbi, liy C*. Paris, “ Ora rale 
Rev,’* Aujj. lo. 

'JV Kri iirh IbiJurl, l»y R. K-iurct, " fimrtlr 
Rrv," Aufi. la 

The I*i>ll(k’n] Sido of Scair nwnrrslnp in I'raiict*. 
by ThwKlore StAiuon, '* North Aniotican Rev.” 
Auk. 

Rrjrions rind ProvlniTs; u Now Adininisindivr 
Division r>i KVa me. by J. Arren, ” Corre^lMin- 
danl.” .\uk< JO. 

Krancr and Gci nianv» hy (i. Kcinirl, ** i.n 
Revne,” Auk- »• 

Kranrr and Ihr <'nlonirs, hv Jean Mon f, *• |>?e- 
lurp« pour 'lous,” Ank* iH- 
DlAestablishtnent in Kranei* and in Eiiktand, Dv 
Comiossc de Kran<iupvrlk, •* Nineleenfh <'eni,** 
Sept. 


Cerman;: 

The (iennun I fudge 1 . hv K. Uiurcl, Grande 
Rev.” Aug. TO. 

The Munlclpnl OehiK of fiiYinanv. hy A. l^ourlier. 
Nouvelle Rev.” Auk- '• 

r««id Supply in Case of W'ar. hy A. de Tarlc\ 
Corresjiondant,** Auk> * 0 . 

Germany ami Koreikn Pa I ley, ” I Vo i who Rev,” 
Aug. 

W'eli l%»li(ik. by Watehinan, ” Naiionjd Rev,” 

Kraoe*' arul farm any, hy (i. Rrriard, ” Lu 
Revur,” .Xug. I. 

(irecca (wc under Balkan Stales). 

Holland: The IVliiiral C'ri^U in Holland a her ilie 
K'U dMNi*!. by P. NWwhavv, ” ('orrrsjMaidani,” 
Aug. M». 

MabnmedeolKm: *riie 1lo|H-of Mo>.lrm Progress, by 
Marm.-Hliikr Pieklball, ” Nhirlts-nlh <'riU,” 

Poland: 

'J1ir Jr«K in Kuhoiaii Poland. 1 a 11. Vhiuird. 

•• Ki v. iV I’arh.” Aug. 1 , 
ku^Maii Pol UN In lAiland, hv. T. janknwKki. 

” <^Kirf.ihNis Diploihaliqiirti. ” .^ug. I. 

Switzerland: 

Thr i'oriMilnrhm of (he Swis«> CiHiledi i.ilioii, bv 
\>t. J. WinkkT. '• Ni*rr| uinl SvkI.” Aag. 

The .Shhh rrovinvial ('ounrils. hv K. llluimT. 
” N'or«l uml Slid/’ Aug. 

Turkey (see also Balkan Stales): 

The 1‘rur Kmhire t»f (hr Turk, hy CJ. K. Cherirr- 
h>n. ” llflilfth Rev.” Sepl., 

Turkey Iwforr the Warfc of »uio*(». hy Diplo¬ 
ma (Ist, ” DeulM'lve Rev/* Aug. 
llie AriTienian Populniion In Turkey, by Dr. II. 

I' iH'haiiian. ” Nnrcl und Sud.” Aug. 

Th> Krtirgamsadon ol Turkey In Asia, hy R. 
PiiKjn, ” Rev. dew Deux Moiidi .s,” .Aug. 15 . 

Dnitcd States: • 

l*he Direi't Rule of (Ik* Pv*o|)lr, hy Gi'iirgc Ken nun. 

*• XorUi .\nuTii-nn Rev,” Aug. 

KvM’iiiuils of (lie ('oiiMilulion, hy Hon. HUhu 
Root. ” N<BiU Annricaii Rev,” Aug. 

Stem* Pfolilems of Atncriran Foreign Pulicy, hy 
Sydney Rrooke, ” F<fftn:gh11y Rev/* Sept, 


THE LAND OF THE FREE. 


I'liu Au|;«i*v( issue of Nord und Sud is a special 
Swiss number. It opens with an article, by Or. 
J. Winkler, on the Constitution 6f the Swiss 
0 »nf«lcrati<>n. AixoIIkt very jDteresttn)' ndiclc 
is that by Htlunrd Glumcr on the Swiss I..andcs- 
.gfnK’indcn, or Popubir Assemblies. T^c wriier 
descril>(*i iIrsc annual spring open air meetings 


of all (he ntisacos wIto have voles which still 
exist in rcrt.'iin cantons. 'J'hoy are ti> be found 
in the Uri, Glarus, ObwaJden, Nidw'alden, Outer 
Apiienxell, nod Inner Appenxcll. The number 
of citizens possessing votes in these cantons at 
ihe presenl time Is given ns a6,ooo, of whom 
13,000 to Outer Ap|>ense 1 I. 



DIARY FOR AUGUST. 


EVENTS OP THE MONTH 

Au^ 5 t X. trrnu with 

Ajbmittci] <0 Confrrcni** at 
IliicluircHt l)y Ibilk^n Allies. 

Din puBCil l^*f A'KUlativo roniicil 
ir\ New /eabrul makinK tlu* 
('minril cln-live. 

i. Opcnmnof ('«inicrcm*cof National 
I'lxivration of W»)rkcT?i 

ia (flRKj^nw. 

I'U'c «t the ( amm C«»mpany'H 
1 oilier)* near GahliT; 21 livis 
lost, 

Kiotinx at Cuwnport'. 

Maniirstn on tlw ln«iu!itria1 CriHia 

I'xprvKun^ (lisjTlcaHure with ihc 

(iovrriimtiit mhuhI by the 
Sonih Afrh’au Lalxmr 

ConrcrcnLC <»( tiu* KAtionnl Ahm>* 
cihtiim /nr ilit L^vention of 
<'on!iUffl|ytii>n o|K*nMl at l*«ntral 
Hall. 

r*nKli«h Hpcabnft ConfiTcncn «m 
lulHiit M«>rtahty o|icni<tl ut 
<*Hxtoa Mull, WcHtuuniitif. 

I nstitut (Ui 1 n*! lit 1 ikti'faational 
( i>|>ca(*il Ht Oxioril. 

5, (haniiel 'J »un<*l ilcpulatioM re* 

icivitl Uv Vfr. AsijiMtli. 

SetilnioiM ^uimi^il on (•rriiiun 
olliccrH aiiO iamToment oUi* 
lials iharui^l with latravMiK 
military to M« swh. 

tsnipp. 

I VolimKuHoii fiiT tliTi'c ilay.H of 
Ikilkun ArmiHtirc. 

Ailiniml Tsenu appruntnl (burr 
nor ol SlianKluii (h^tru t. 

(k boniial o|*cninjc llw liitcr- 
iia(h>nal Mc<lli’ul ('onK^c*^ at 

the AIlK^rt Hsill by lYiiiC< 
Artlmr of ConniiUKM. 

} *rojMisal to incorp»)mtr con- 
M npts at 20 paiwnd by the 
Vr<*in b St lute. 

Aixi'iihinrn t>/ tht? Allien’ iiraCo 
tcnns^iy nuiBnria, 

Destruction l»y e.irtlwiaakc ol 
t'Aravai and f >iii»aftha. rerii, 

7. I>i>|mtation im Crown lands and 
manuriHl in WnUs re¬ 

ceived by Mr. A^piKh. 

l>c|iulatiuns on the supprevion 
tif tho opium trade to Jatrd 
Crewe nnd Sir Edwattl iircy. 

‘riirec Yearn' Scrvii:u Bill passed 
hy the French Senate by 254 
to .47. 

I’rcliminanes for a definitive 
armiptxcc between the Balkan 
belli^'crents signed at Bucha¬ 
rest. 

6, Deputation from the National 

Union ol Women's SutCroge 
Societies til Mr. A>tqiidh. 

Railway accident at Yi'ovil; 1 
killed. 

9. Serious loneo sustained by 
British force In Sonmlilaml. 


10. Pr«c Speech demomitmtion In 
Trafafgar Sipiarr nnd ro-arrent 
of Ii!ks Svlvia Hnnkhurst, 
Treaty of l'<*ace between Ihtig.via 
and the Coafolenite Stati*^ 
signed at ButTiar«>>t. 
tl, Kiwt Cn««*Chaniiel flighl on n 
Thinno aeropkmv •'U’ciiinplisliinl 
by Commandant hVlitt. 

Oruial Note 191111 Turkey to Hu* 

lAiwvfs urging tin* imx'<*ss»I\ 
for ri'vlHiiig tlio Treaty ol 
l^milon. 

12. l*reseatatN»n of medaH to in*his* 

trial herotw by KmfS tn'orge Ml 

Hui'kingliam lAtlaic. 

Umts in l^omlonrhfry. 

Strik** <livlaml m (Im Baku oil- 
fH'Ids. 

iVtitHMi to Aii'driii asking tluii 
Turkey he allowed ti» retain 

AilrMno|ile. 

13. More rioting in l.omhmdi'rry. 

Mr. SiilwT. tHivernor ol New 

%'ork State. ** barged witlkh’kmv 
uiid mivh'iiieuiuiiir m *v»niH*i'- 
tiou witli his rln’tmn funds, 
lu’acii.ilkm of WcMMiing lAirls In 
Chinese n’liclH- 

r |, Keliirn lo mirk of dockers :if 
l^'itli :iuil mouklcrs and mil 
nnd lH»l(-inak**ri at Slielliekl, 
Keiirwisl rudinK m IximlondiiT)'. 
Memorial in support of reiorms 
in Armeaia iHTScnled to Sir 
FdwanJ tlrey. 

l*<*nerHl Mariiui uppointrsl S|wni!ib 
I Ugh Oimtninioncr of Moomuxi 
Surrender to the (hisxTnmiiit 
tmojw of the 300 reU’Is at tlw 
WcKiftung 

Ih^sitMtcU ol troops from Victoria 
ami Viinumvrr to (he els'll 
mines at Ladysmjlh and 
Nanaimu. 

15. Memorial to tlie lAlgrini Fathers 

at SoothMjn|>tim iinvrilvd by 
Mr. IbgCj American AiQlia.'Ma- 
dor. 

Tn>o}M sent to Londonderry. 
l>espatch of mlditional trociiw to 
Nanaimo aud l^adysmcth, 

Mr. tVilwn, American Aml>a*«a- 
dor in Mexico, rebuked by 
JVendi'nt Wilwui fur his com¬ 
ments on the attrtndc of the 
Dritifili Government towards 
the Huerta r^ime. 

16. NVaterplano race round tareat 
Britain fur JJeily Mud iiiizv ul 
£5,000. 

F'oriher rioting in Derry. 
Redgnatioik of Kin-ed-Dovirleli. 
Minister of the Interior in 
Penia, anoouticed. 

17. Rulgarian Note to Hiwen asking 
them to compel Turkey to 
re sp e c t the Treaty of Condon, 


ConfoTciu e iM'tweuii tlie heads of * 
the milling iiubiNtry an<l the 
nimiTK in the Kaiul, nnd a 
l^dNKii inquiry into lUc strike 
aiinnunced. jj, 

Uicapi* nf Harry TUaw foim 
kLittcuwuu Anvlum. 

Wreck of s.s. Stnh of <'>tftfi>*me 
in (rninlHei* U.tv ; 54 Uvi's Inst. 

18. Arihibikc Francis Johepli ap- 
iKiiut*'*! InspucUir (>rm'nd i>( 

I Ur Cxmibined Armtxl Fonr^. 

»ii, Siltlemcnt by arbitration of 
SbHliohl IniiKlmK trade dlH|>uto. 

0 |wniug of tho Sixitlish Miners' 
F‘<'»li Tation C*inference at KiUn- 
burgh. 

Kailiiik-Kakvak oixupied by tlio 
TurkN. 

Oflef «»f 1*11 rkey to evacuate all 
tiTritoTV hi'vond tbo fiver 
Muriixii if |Mtinitte<l to retain 
Adrinnoplo. 

ComrnisMtnn to inquire Into the 
Ikdkan mnssarn>s. np|>oiiited 
by luluimiHtratofH of CAinoffitf* 

I nf erna 1 lona I J *eii I'o 1 ^ou nd a- 

iKIII. 

Arri'vl of Mr. Harry TJiaw At 
<'<ui(u<H>k. OiielHv, 

i*K Siirci'ssfid cWenL by iwrachiite 

bum An .loropt.iiie by M. '' 
Ff'K*iud, at Ch.1l ran fori, 

DustTiiclion by fmi u( SpaniKb 
i*a>ibon ut (ditnt Ivililhitlini. 

Dllii'iid oiK'ning o( aotli Inter¬ 
nal iimal IViwa; I JiiiRft'SH nt Tho 
Hagni', 

1 *iiqMis;d to phre sugar on tho " 
fni' liHi oiUq'ivd by the AmcfiJ^r! 
can Sraite. 

Mr, F. I), flarrisoii Ap}M>iatetl 
f »ovcrn«r-i iciuT.d of the f'htlip- 
plnes. 

21. Ih’putation from Adriano pic to 

Sir L. Mullet ashing permissioa 
h*r 'J'urkey to rclam Adrian- 
opic. 

Mr. If. Morgenthau appuintod . 
AmoricAn Ainl>a.s«ad<ir in Cou- 
stantiriople, 

22. 1 hqniiatiun from Adrionople to/ 

]bin>rt Stiimm asking tha^^, 
Turkey be aUuwtid to retail!’'/ 

Adrianciple. * 

Ki'soliiiiona in favour of a Franco*^ 
(kTmau rapprockomeM. and oi^ 
the siilimissiun to Hie 
Arbitration Court of 
PauAma Canal tolli dJsputa,‘'<i 
ftvheA by the Peace Con^rea#'^:? 
at Tlio (logue. >.‘3 

23. Slhko of London pmutett begun^/^ 

Aati-militahst rioting an Paris. 

IVoseutation of a spociaily de* 

aifned dag to 'fhe Hague Peaca 
CongrewbyMf. VankTrk. 







D«eree removinf iord|p)«n from 30. 
^ • all posts in tbe MonicipAlities 

• 6i Tricite IsanM -by I^rince 
• Hohcnlohe. 

^ , Opening of th« 9 th Univenal 

^Esperanto Congrew at Krrnc, 
Government decree is4tXHl in tt. 
' ' Ma<lrid dealing with tliv Ktnke 

^ * oftcxC)lv*W6rl(i*rN in Jiarcelona. 


DiaoMiofi on compolaoiy arbHn- aS. 
• tftfi by Tnn^xnt Woricers' 
Fedcratkn at Canton HaU. 29. 
AL^6|)lafw acodent near Masden- 
• lic^: 5 aviaton injared. 

Rioting in Dulilm. 

Renev^ rioting in J>uldin ; armet 
of Lariiin anil others. 

Kdlanwy House dcsitroyed by firr. 




Ilia G. If. %aniaa at 
Labour and liberalism. .* *•/*,. 

Lord Roberta, at Aherdecff. tm 2 
the Army. ^-*7 

Mr, Andrew Carnegie at the rtlaca 
of Pracc, The Hague, on Woilay 
PeecT, 

Sir Alan Johnstone, at The Hague, 
on King Edward Vil. 


Committee apiminti’il under the 
Insurance Ait to dral with 


atncBfis 


HOUSE OF LORDS 


alleged e«ce«vo sicknesa >• 5. IVlmtc on the Naval Policy 


. rlalms and maJingi*rinK. 

Strike of eaginriTs' Jal>uiin’n» and ^ 
riR'lrlrianH employed Uy the 
OIU14? uf WorkH bc'gun, 

Second attempt to w’in tbv /ititly 
Mail prise of ^5.000 for a water- 
ulanodiKht round t;rGat liritain 
iwgun by Mr Ik, <1. llAwkcr. 
Kotifieationa of the Treaty of 
IHiace exchiuiged at llucharcHt t 
by the rc'pre'U'ntAtivcH of tlic 
Hignatory StAtes. 

Marriage in London <d Princesa 
Iniiita of Jlaroda Ui the Maha- 
ra] Kumar of Cooch Ikhar. 
Extension of strike at Ofliee of 
Works. 5 

Opening of the fntcrmitionai 
TranniMjrt Workerk’ Congress 
at Gaston Hall. 

Exploaiim nt Lceils Sti'cl Works ; 

4 kiikwd. 

Sir Maurice dr Hun^ien appoinil'll 
British Ambastudor in Vienna 
and Sir A. Uurdinge Bntiah '* 
AmliBSHndcn in Miulnd. 

Accident to Mr. Ilawkersmacliinc 
near Dulibu. and ci>ii.>iet|ijml 
end of nci'. 1 r 

Autumn MamruvroH of tbe (icr* 
jAAn Higk Sc’A Mci't iK'gnn in 
the Nurlli Scu. 

Conference l>etwirn(*oimt JSerrUt. 
oUl, }*rince llohrniohe, and 
Count Sturgkh rcsn]ti>d in a 
comprumisc with ri'gunl to tlx* 
’Iriustc Ordinance.^, |. 

President Wilwm's mi-anpe to 


('ongresH on Mcvico and the (,4 
failure of Mr. IdniVs missKin. 


18/ JiTKSit oI John Lnrkin und four 
other l^ilviur Icailers in Mubhn 
on charges of iiedjti4iu.s UIkI and 
eonspimey. 30 . 

InAiigivnlion of the new l*a1ace 0/ 
at The HAgiie. 

,' * Oiwing of the Norllicrn Inter* 
fWliAmcAbtry 1‘aace Coivgrei* 

* at StfU'kbalm 2^. 

Fire*^ on Iwaixl the Imp^raior at 
Holioken : i life lost 
9. Prince Albert ap|>oiiitc<l U>iLdiif>> 

man to the 24. 

DccUum of Bulgaria to enter into 
direct m'gi'rtiations witli Turkey. 25. 

New Puti'U l^Iunid (ormed. 

Ikists uf King Kdward VII. and aO. 
Sir R CTeincT unveiled at the 
Palace of W’lHP At The Hagnc. 

f'jji^to.riUTo midoTH'iir journey 1»\' 27. 
* t^ptnin KiJsm* and oilim 
f^yiked. 


on Compulsory Service. 

Mr. <•. K. <*okhaIe, at Caxton q 
Ijall, on fmliana In England. 

f'olonei Seel), at Aklrrshot, on '* 
Training for War. 

Sir K. Cnrsoo, al Kdrca, on Home 
Rule. 

Mr. *^)dney Buxton, al Chent, on 
Augki-Belgian hViimibd.ip. 

Mr. Kani^imon. at Wlmltorne. on 
tlu* l.and Problem. 

Till'Dukeufl'ordand. at Wi'lheek 
Abbey, on Landlintl and 
Tenant. 

Sir E. Caraon. at IHntrush. on the 
lHaUf Oamiiaign. 

Iain I Moricy. at tlic Hntcl Cecil, ,. 


on Mutliml Htwearch. 

Sir E. Carson, at Monaglian. on 
tHalrr. 

Mr. Merriman, at Stellenbosch, on 
the Rand fMaordcri. 

Sir E. ('arson, at Omagh, on 
Plater. 

Mr. Lloyil (kwgf. at Sution'ln- 
AnhficM. on the InMironce Act. 

(lenera) Botha, at JoK.inn«s<liiirg. 


of the ('Kivemment. 

DiscuKsion on l^d Trankfer. 

London County Connell (Tram* 
ways and Imiirovemcntii) Bill 
and the Belfast Corporal ion 
Bdtpa»«d. 

Soexmd reading of Mental De- 
hdcncy BUI. 

Mental tMAcIcacy Rill passed 
tlirough Committee. 

Second rontling of limunmce Act 
Amendment Bill. 

The PoHl Office Tube Rail way lUll. 
the Scottish Mental Dehcleney 
Bill and the National Inaunmcc 
Act Amendment Bill paased. 

The IkshopricH lor Khuffidd, 
Chelmsford, and tho Cminty of 
Suflolk Hill ))aHsod. 

Diirunion on the Indian Appoint¬ 
ment of Mr. Homoll. 

Royal I'unsent given to various 
Acta, and I^Lrliament pro¬ 
rogue!) until NovemU^r 3. 


BOUSE OP COMMONS 


lndii<rial Crisw j. Committee Stage 


ollim 


Soutki Alnex. 

11h* KaImt. at Lulx'i'k, on Com* * 
merce. 

Mr. (4»)k. in tbe Ibnisc 4if l<«prc* 
uentutive?!. Sydntry. 4in the * 
l^dii'y of tiM* I'eilvial 
miiil. ^ 

,Mr. JrR<C)>h iV vfin. n( Market 
inn. Betifiwil. on Hi .mu Knle. 7 
M. l*oini'nr(*. at liar «'• Due. on 
l*»tno 1 ism. " 

Mr. Robert Donald, at York, t»n 
Modern Newspapers. << 

Sir Wilfrid jAuricT. at St. Ilya- 
cinthc. ^lelK'C. on Reciprocity 
with the United Statca. 

Mr. Robert Smilile. at Edin- 
Inirgh. on Nationaliaed (x»l- 
licrivs. 

Ci-neral Hertrog, at Johannes- 
burg, on Butho. *3* 

Mr. Pi^c Croft, at Bournemouth, 
on Tarifla 

Mr. SteebMaitland, at Norton, on >4* 
Uoionist Policy 

M. Pirhon, at Lo«ui-lc-Sauaier, on >5* 
the Tri|^ Entente. 

Eat) Grey, at Glaagow. on Co- 
o^wration. 

GeneraM Botha and Hefttog. at 
Hustenbn^, on the PoUtica) 
Situation in South Africa. Auj 
Mr. D. A. Thomas, at Paddington. 

. on the Con) Trade in S^th 


Revenue Bill. 

Scotch RMtimati'!« and !li>(Cii 9 Mon 
im Edueatiimal chutiges in 
Scotland. 

Report Slagc uf EnKumnee Act 
Amendment Bill. 

InsQranee Act Amendment Bill 
continued. 

Annual Statement on the Indian 
Budget )»v Mr. Montagn, 

Marcodi Contra i*.t upprovci] by 
210 to 138. 

Commillec on the ?<evcnuu Bill. 

Comuuttnxnn the Finance Hill. 

Second n»ailing of Ap|iropriation 
Bill. 

Statement on affairs in the Near 
East and the policy uf the 
Eumpean Comert by Sir E. 
Grey. 

Third Reailing of Fiuance Bill. 

A)>propriation Bill pa.«cd through 
CoBimittec. 

Third reading of Appropriation 
Bill. 

Discussion on Cadder Colliery 
disaster, 

Parhament adjourned until No¬ 
vember 5. 


Wilea 


BT.ELBCTIONS 

Augiust 20. Chesterfield: Owing to 
vacancy eauted by the dMth 
of Mr. James Hasfara (Lab.) a 
by-election woe hekl. Result; 






¥ 


^ ¥ 


1 lo« Uc%i c.in «c i1»c 

reun'KMi of Chri>iivii<loni 7 . 

What crnily in it vikk'h .ifoiic 
U %‘*yr\h si riving for ? h k 
I hr unity thdi k «iirci'U'i1 lo 
riids, rlw iiriU> «liu'h 
shoms itself in the ii nil oil i*ori' 
Hicimtion of coninion <1.in);or<«, 
I hr iiiiirv of love «Imo!i coni 
f>r1s ;itl those «’tu« jro i in Her 
its inflnener lo oO'Oi»rr.ili in 
c’jrrvin]; out il«r mtorpriscs 
which atf possihlr to i mi I IS I 
Chrisirinh^n, Inn winch nn* 
im|K»sih4c 10 i1»r <l»vhlrif, <hii* 
mmIiciJ, i.in^liii); conx^*i i^*'‘ 
sccta. w'fik'li ni prvsrni tcivc 
CKcluflivc occopation of tlie jivond. An<] iti.>r iinlh'« imo^i 
fonunately, Is by no means urutiain.i1)k'^ nay. It Ik hriittt .ilrrad^' 
att.ilnctl. and will, 1 hope, hmceforsMol lie mere .uhJ nmrr 
attJiifKd In an ever Incrtasinj i\cgw of rapMity, . . . It l« irmc 
10 tf cognise thiii](K as il»ry are ainl ik>i nirrriv ns thrv a|>|jc<ir. 
The Christian folk of these laiuls. aiHl of all iaivK, if only thry 
t>pcn their eyes to see the evils with which 1 l»ev are encomiosscd, 
wilt iinsl no fun her iiri^irij; to devinr wavs .nul means For 
frUrratinti ihdr forces uml i\>mlHniiiK all their cticr^ies for the 
aMainn»enr of the ideals of a ChriiiiMn life ami a CliriKitaii 
State. . . . Tl»e a<lvanra<v*s of such a federal ion of the relii^ioiK 
societies io any locality are obcioux. Where ir esists ir xnpplies 
the Christian i’onsciOKX of the c«>mmuniiy «'iih an oryaii foi* 
ik'liberation. for utteearive, and kv actroii. IJtH'ii all itucKtkms 
alfcetinf; the rommimity-clurirable, etlucatioiial, |>oHTicah svKial, 
and moral^it vouU be in a position to siieak with an authority 
which no separate Church can iKfssess. 









• Tk4 ttruniem «/ Cbri»ttmifru. " P^h.. M**!. > 
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“ THERE’S A GOOD TIME COMING ! 




'* An* I Riceai) M the K.in| *u]l put t itop to for them ny it ts knows ss there's to 
Ik a Rinfunn, and (hem landlords as never done the rif;ht (hirg by (heir tenants 'ull 
be Created i* lhar way os they'll hev lo scuttle off**— {O^iy ft Sftirr) —Gioaci Ei.iot 

in **M*iddlci0an*h»" 1871. 


IPfc >rflanl^vlr^7 Mwo'J MawM*!*. a* tht'BMitof **A«Mflrifp Ptf^tagnt^hf ") 
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Koni>on, Nov. t , 

The long-cxpvcied prrw 
Thm posflU of (he (jovcrnment 

L«od PolUf. for dealing with (he land 
problem of Great Rrilatn 
have at last been announced. At Bedford, on 
October I iih, a( Swindon, on the sand, and 
at (he Treasury, on the ,toth, Mr. I.loyd 
George proclaimed his policy, which ha.s 
behind if an entirely unanimous Cabinet. His 
tirst K|>ecrh w'as liitlc more (ban an opening 
up of the general subject. He evidently rt*- 
strained himself with a great effort and spoke 
w'ith studied modcr.iiion. He pointed oul 
that, while Germany had ten millions and 
France nine millions of agricultural workers, 
Britain had only one and a half millions: and 
that the men employed on (he land in Great 
Britain had, in the last sixty years, dimin* 
ished by 6no,(KX), while gamekeepers had 
risen from 9,000 to 23,000. Mr. George 
suggested that land set apart for game 
might'have to be reduced by tw0-1 birds of 
its present area. Agricultural lalKHirers* 

wages in England and Wales amounted 
to 25 millions sterling, while rents 
(w*ith tithes) reached 37 millions sterling. 
Agricultural labourers were paid worse, 
worked longer hours, and were worse housed 
than men in any other industry. They 
received J2s., 13s., or 14s. a week. They 
needed 20s. 6d. a week to bring them up to 
the workhouse standard of mainienancc. 
One important remedy was definitely pro« 
mised, that an end must be put to the system 
by which certain railway companie.s gave 
preference to foreign produce. The appoint* 


nient of a Royal (‘ommission on Railways, 
which was announced a few' days Inter, and 
which is to include ihc f)4issihilily (»f 
nati<ma]isaiion, gives point to this prom I w of 
a much-needed reform, 

At SwindcMt a much fuller 
4 Miaitcrr and nujre definite pr«K 

gramme was laid down, 
A MinLsfry of Lands is to 
be set up. ll is to abs(»rb all tlie functlrms 
<jf die Bo.nrcl of Agriciillurc, to nndcriake the 
rr*gislratioh of title and land transfer, to take 
from (he Court of C*hancery the administra¬ 
tion of the law* affecting »*Ltled estates, t<i 
take fA'er (lie machinery of valuation created 
by the Budget <if (o deal with small 

holdings, land purchastn disputes between 
landlord and tenant, rei'lnmation, alToresta- 
fion, the development <jf unniltlvaled land, 
and to ha\'e control and supervision of land 
generally. This new deparimrnt of State 
ought lo mvivc a very hearty welcome. The 
problem of the land needs some such con¬ 
centration of governmental purpose. 

Fierce controversy has 
been aroused by the 
method through which the 
Government proposes lo 


Power* 
of tb« Load 

CofliBa* 


enable (he Ministry of Lands to discharge 
ifs manifold and onerous functions. Com¬ 
missions are to be appointed, of a judicial 
character, who will have simitar powers for 
giving the land back to the people, to quote 
Mr. George's way of putting it, as the En¬ 
closure Commissioners had for taking the 
land away from the people. The Land 
CommiJ^'^ioners w ill have power to revise evic- 
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tion notices, to award full compensation and 
exemplary damages in the case of evictions 
which they regard as capricious* Notices to 
quit which they And to be wanton nr arbi¬ 
trary they will have p<iwcr lo declare null 
and of no effect. So they wrurc fixity of 
tenure. In cases where land is sold over the 
head of th** farmer, they w'ill have power lo 
compel the seller to compensate the farmer 
for his imcNhausied improvements, and to 
give him substniifial compensation for 
turhnnee. They will Imve the power of the 
S(uitlish Land (*<airls to redui'o rents. Thev 
will have autfiurity to acquire dendicl 
and uncultivated land, to afforest it, or other¬ 
wise (Invclop it for purpos<*s of cultivation. 
Mr. George also announced (hat the Govern¬ 
ment had come to (he conclusion that a mini- 
inum wage for the agricultural labourer 
should be established by statute, and U the 
farmer cannot pay it, then he has to go to 
the Commission and ask for an abatement in 
his rent to enable him to pay it.’* The 
Commissioners will have similar control over 
the hours labour. 1*o remedy the 
shortagi; of ]20 ,<k)(i houses in (he rural area, 
the Government undertakes itself to build. 
Fur its houses it would charge an tronomic 
rent, but, being able to borrow the capit.il 
at a much lower rate, could ofTer very low 
rents indeed. the deputation of retail 
traders, Mr. (Jeorge promised redressof their 
grievances against url)an landlords, and a 
prompt settlement of claims by a Land Com¬ 
missioner. 

The iKiwcrs to be given to 
Th« N«w these Land Commissioners 

ih« L«od. indeed extensive and 

varied. It seems as though 
they are^ncant to do for the twentieth cen¬ 
tury what CromwelTs Major-Generals were 
appointed lo do for the seventeenth. Every¬ 
thing will depend upon (he persotincl of 
these I'onimissions and of the Ministry of 
Lands. If these now bodies are as care¬ 
fully recruited front the most progressive 
and democratic portions of the community 
as (he Foreign Office has been recruited from 


the most reactionary and oligarchic circles, 
the land may be rescued from the despotism 
of irresponsible landlordism and really made 
accessible to the people. If, on (he other 
hand, the traditional British method of filling 
Government posts with relatives of great 
persons, with ’Varsity pals, and Party hacks, 
is applied to this new department, we may 
be almost as fnr ns ever from any genuine 
latid reform. 


Dm fro» 
thm 

T*wo« t 


One of the most important 
points in the Swindon 
speech was that in which 
Mr. Lloyd George laid 
down t\w principle that ” it is to the interest 
of the nation to induce everyone who enn to 
live oulside the town.” In I his country 8o 
per cent, oi (be |xx>plc liv in the towns, and 
only 20 |K*r cent. In the country, In Bel¬ 
gium, which is, like {»ur own kind, n greal 
industrial country, 56 per cent, of (he people 
live In the n»untry, and only 44 per cent, 
in the towns. Why? Because they have 
got cheap transit and nationalised railways. 
Mr, Charles Bitolh’s famous formula of 


*’ improved hnsmiotion " as (he first step to 
the .scilulion of the housing diflieulties of 
i.ondon is nr>w* to l>r applied i>y the Liberal 
(-overnmeni to (he whole nation. Here, 
again, the appointment ot (he Railways 
Commission is a significant hint, 

As the fiine approaches 
jhe Home Rijle Bill 
UiftM bocomos law, the inevitable 

readjustment begins to take 
place, h is said (hat the King himself has 
inter\'cned to induce, if possible, the leaders 
of the opposing parlies lo come to some 
mutual understanding with a view to arriv¬ 
ing at a settlement of (he Irish problem by 
consent. If this be true, the King is acting 
in accord with the best traditions uf the 
British Monarchy, which, lime and again, 
when Farlies seem to have come to a dead¬ 


lock, has interposed to promote and often 
to stH'uix* rational agreement. The one mis¬ 
giving that may be aroused is whether the 
Royal intervention does not confer upon the 
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heroics and hysterics of Sir E. Carson and 
Mr. Bonar Law a recognition which is .un¬ 
deserved. Already there are signs that the 
game of Orang<* truculence is about played 
out. An in/luential meeting of Ulster Protes¬ 
tants at Ballymoncy has repudiated Carson- 
Ism with vigour, and without violent 
reprisals ensuing. The business instincts of 
the great industrial city of Belfast are lx*- 
ginning to turn against the absurdity of fouf 
counties defying in arms the British Empire. 
Moreover, the country generally has made 
up its mind that (iome Rule must come, 


live by force any Act of Parliament, has laid 
dow'n three conditions: (j) Nothing must be 
done to interfere with the setting up in Dub¬ 
lin of a subordinate Irish l.egislalure w ith on 
executive responsible to it; (i) nothing mtist 
be done to erect a permanent or insuperable 
bar in the way of Irish irnhv'; and (,;) Irish 
Home Rule must be ch*:ih vsith befiire the 
principle c»f devolution is applied to otluT 
parts of the Uniu-d Kingdoiu. Subjeel to 
these eonditions, he invited ""the inter- 
changiM>f views and suggestlruis, fri'e, frank, 
and witIUHit prejudice.'* 





Tci " Moderate " Mea, 


** lo Averr |)atlic-hou*e lacre are tea mo<teMle tnea Cor od« who evrn ap|iroecbi’< the exiremo vicun 
ctnhA^ed ia partiwa l•g7•laUOA."^^HoraruM /re« Lord Srl6orm's “ Aittkoniotivf ManuaL" 


and is much more concerned with the work¬ 
ing of the Insurance Act and the prospect of 
land reform than with the threats of Sir H. 
Carson an’d his *' volunteers.” Neverthe¬ 
less, we have the highest authority for 
endeavouring to agree with our adversary 
quickly while we are with him in the way, 
even though he be numerically weak and 
argumentatively contemptible. Ministers 
have met this evangelic suggestion with 
commendable magnanimity. Mr. Asquith, 
while affirming that no Government can 
retreat before the threat of rebellion, but 
must be prepared, if need be, to make opera- 


This uttcninci* of the Prime 
Minister was followed up 
at Berwick by Sir Edward 
Grey, whose success in 
ket^plng the Great Powers from war over the 
Balkan problem siH^ms to have quail hed him 
admirably for the rSlc of peacemaker at 
home. He asked the dls-'ifTwred Ulster 
men to say W'hat (hey feared under H<imc 
Rule. If they feared Roman Catholic in- 
tclerance in the administration of eduCHiion 
and of police, ** let them come forward 
cpenl^ and say so, because I believe if that 
were so they could perfectly well be met ” 


** Hon* Rale 
whbifi 

BoAe Rule." 
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by autonomy, if you like, Home Rule 
within Home Rule, as regards administra¬ 
tion, police, and matters of that kind," This 
suggestion has been not unfavourably 
received by leaders in tl»e Unionist Press, 
It seems to amount to making the four dis¬ 
affected counties into a little province with 
a provincial council, which would be a 
County Council in essence, with slightly 
more extended powers than usually belong lo 
a County Council. If such a way out is 
accepted by the responsible Unionist chiefs 
and by the firc-caters of Ulster, then the 
concession might well be made. It w'ould 
save the face of the ('arsonitc.s, and enable 
the four counties to climb down from their 
impossible position with grace «*ind dignity. 
Uut, ns The Times points out, this prtivisUm 
can only be inserted in the Home Rule Bill 
with the. consent of the House of fiords. 
Otherwise the Parliament Act would be unable 
to secure its passage for another two years. 
Whether the Influence which has availed to 
Induce the Liberal Government in the hey¬ 
day of its victory to offer magnanimous con- 
cessi<ins to a rebellious Orange rump will be 
equally successful with the majority of peers 
remains to be seen. In any case, it is to be 
hoped that the (lovurnment will not so far 
over-estimate the weight or worth of a con¬ 
tumacious fraction as to imperil alike the 
future of Ireland and of the Empire by exces¬ 
sive conciliatoriness. 

Further evidence of 
Mr. BooftrLaw .Superior Influence was 

TroMide provided by Mr. Bonar 

l^w’s speech at Wallscnd. 
He said three courses were open to the 
Government: (i) To go on with their Bill 
under the Parliament Act—full steam ahead; 
(2) to submit the question to the judgment 
of tile people in a General Election; (3) to 
try lo arrange a settlement which will at least 
prevent civil war. The strength and soul of 
his speech were devoted to a demand for the 
second course, but (tln^ugh with apparent 
rcluclnnci') he felt obliged to say of the 
third: "If Mr. Asquith does mean to 


extend to us an invitation we shall not decline 
to respond to it, and we shall carefully con¬ 
sider any proposals he may make, and 
consider them with a real desire to find a 
S(»hition." These words, which gave the 
impression of b<*ing fonvd out by pressure 
from above rather than of a spontaneous 
utterance, formed the (»nly serious ele¬ 
ment worthy of the name of statesmanship 
Vhich his .spcuih contained, lie reiterated 
his Blenlwlni d^fclaration that the whole 
Unionist Party would support Ulster in 
rebcllluu against Home l^ulo if it l>ecamft law 
before .'mother General Election. He entirely 
endorsed Sir Edward ("arson’s propaganda 
of sedition, and that jxiiittcal firebrand 
gravely w'arned the (lovernment that no offer 
would be of any n.sc^ unless it was consistent 
with the " ,S<ilemn Covenant." The 
Unionists sevined to l)c rather elat(*d with 
having succeeded to some extent in diverting 
national attention fur tlx* moment from more 
serious prohlem.s io the disloyal menace of 
Ulster. 

But the very opposite of ela- 
Th« N«w ijori appeared in Mr. Bonar 
w ^ ^ ewcast I e speec h. 

He retailed the fad that 
from the time of the Reform Bill for some¬ 
thing like forty years the ("onservative 
I'arty had only once a majority of its own. 
Why? Because 

ihe Krfiirm Bill pur llic political power in Ihc hnndc* 
of the middle .vnd, rightly or wron^’tv, the 

middle classes believed th.^it the Liberal Tarty was 
their friend and the Conserv.'^live Tariy was the 
friend of the .‘trUtocracy. Ever since poUHcal 

power has been absolutely in (i>r hands of the work¬ 
ing classes. If they can be n)U(le (o^beheve that the 
Liberal Party arc the friends of the poor and that 
wc are the champions of the rich, then t see no rea¬ 
son why hivtory should not repeal itself. 

A momentous utterance, verily, and one to 
be long remembered. In a similar fit of can¬ 
dour Mr. Law confessed that just as 

in the Radical Party all the cranks and madmen of 
every kind are conf(regated, in the seme way 
ini'vilnblv the Convrvaltve Party had those who arc 
essentially reactionary and who did not desirf* to make 
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any iinprovc^nirnt. That clement must always be in 
our Party. Gut it would be a bnd thing for I he Party 
and a bad Ihing for the ruuntry if it ever becomes 
the dominating influence. 

Truly the wflys of a leader of reactionaries 
who would himself be progressive arc hard. 

The approaching Hague 

Cburcb Coatr««« Conferetii'c lias been well 

“ ‘he during the 

month. Organised Re¬ 
ligion has l^rcn even more emphatic 

than Organised Labour in reminding the 
British Government of Us backward¬ 
ness in preparing for the great world- 
event. The joint emphasis of these Iwti 
potent forces is in marked contrast with the 
previous silence of the House of Commons. 
The subject was vigorously discussed in the 
Church Congress at Southampton, the pro¬ 
ceedings of which were* rai.sed by the com¬ 
manding staicsmanship of the president, the 
Bishoj) of Winchester, to an exceptionally 
high level of ininrest and influena*. Sir 
lirnest Salow, one of the four delegates sent 
by (he British Gfjvernment lo Tlie Hague in 
K/);, dealt very faithfully with the Govern¬ 
ment frjr its failure lo ratify the Declaration of 
l.(»ndun. He safd :— 

\n modern times, whi*n .'til the CHpitals of the world 
were in lelcarnphic communicntion, the tcau of pro* 
f>oRcd tre.it ics were mbniilt<*d to the Governments 
concerned before siftnalure, and, unless the 
li.iting .’ind ratifying authorities witc distinct, (he 
withholdifl^ of rnlifiention could scarcely be justified. 
Still less would H be opt'n to Greot Hrilain to refuse 
ratification of llir Declarncion of London, fromed by 
a conference assembled at her instance and negev 
liated In her capital under the immediate supervision 
of her Government. 

Mr. Frederick Rogers, representing the cause 
of Labour, demanded to know why England 
had made no preparations for the next Hague 
Conference, and why she was still blocking 
the way. He insisted that organised I>abour 
should be represented at that Conference. 
Rev, F» Lawrence reported that he had in¬ 
quired whether the Foreign Office ** was 
endeavouring to put obstacles in the way of 
the third Peace Conference/’ and was, of 


course, assured that '‘all such rumours were 
rubbish." The fault we have to And with our 
Foreign Office is not that it " endeavours to 
put obstacles in the way," but (hat it leaves 
undone the things it ought to have done. It 
does not appoint the national committee. It 
takes r>o steps to ensure the formation of (he 
international committee. It dties not secure 
the ratihcnlion of the Declaration of London. 
These are facts, not rumours; and they tend 
towards the prevention of ihc 1013 Confer¬ 
ence. The only importance of Mr. Law- 



11 a xs: **Tb«y 1mv« pot mft on ii'ntry duty tljo 
PaUc* vf P^aeft; 1 >d 1 already 1 Wgin tu rba)I )>owdcr.** 


fence's remarks is that he reported—as the 
result apparently of inquiries at the Foreign 
Office—that " the Conference might J>e post¬ 
poned for a year in consequence of (he heavy 
strain imposed upon the Chancelleries of 
Europe by the Balkan War," Yet all the 
Governments of Europe could prepare for 
war In igt*)—and much earlier—whatever the 
.strain imposed upon them by the Balkan 
problem. Is preparation for Peace so much 
more exhausting than preparation for War 7 
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There are no* resolutions 
passed at the Church Con« 
gTcaSy but perhaps more 
indicative of the attitude of 
the best minds of the C'hun li of Kngland was 
(ho utterance in which die Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, as president, Mimincd up the dis¬ 
cussion. Dr. 'I alb<*t .said i — 

Whilr arknowlcdiiin** Sir Howard GreyS service* 
towards llir enuRo of inUTn.*itiAnal peace, and reserv* 
in^ thr |)r<»]Kjl>ilitv (hat du*rc mi^hl l>c some caplen.')* 
lion of (!«• nmOui t of (Ire.-u HrUoin in reitawi to the 
prqunKions for iht' m*x( Ha^ue Conference, ne fell 
it woR to be n’j'rctteJ iUut other nulions had gone in 
front of Ibis I'ountry in making those prep8rstion«, 
nnd until iku^y mw Gn*ni Urilnin taking at least her 
}Mirt they would feel un uneasiness of con> 
science and mind. He believed the relations of the 
Church (0 (he forn^s of l.abour formed the greatest 
|>roblvm of the immediate future. They ought to 
hear die voice of l.nbour asking in no hesitating 
voice whv (hr C'hurch was not more forward in the 
eiiuse of |M*ace, and they ought in turn to challenge 
LatKiur to take its plnre us one of the greatest forces 
fur jMHice. 

When n Liberal Government is rebuked by 
the ('hijrch Gongress through the mouth of 
its president for backwardne.s.s in the cause 
of l\^ncc, the rest of the world will conclude 
that the Government must be very backward 
indeed, 

A not less ominous warn- 
ing was issued a fortnight 

D«0«Bd. 

Government s own eccle¬ 
siastical supporters. The Congregational 
Union of England and Wales has been 
described, not without a measure of truth, a.s 
the religious anne.xc of the Liberal Party, 
Certainly some of the Party’s doughtiest 
champions arc found in Congregational 
churches. Yet the Autumnal Assembly of 
the Union, meeting at Southend, passed 
unanimously a resolution urging the Govern¬ 
ment to insist on the next Hague Conference 
being held in lOLli to appoint forthwith the 
national committee, and to press for the 
appointment of the international committee— 
a}J as proposed by the last Hague Con¬ 
ference^ Sir Thomas Barclay, in moving the 


resolution, declared that the British Govern- 
mept were holding aloof from the prepara¬ 
tions for The Hague. He further stated: 
'"He had the best possible authority for say¬ 
ing that the Russian Government, which hnci 
hitherto acted as convener of these Confer- 
ence.s, felt that it would be stultifying itself 
if it proposed the third Conference before the 
Declaration of London was ratified." 
Evidently Ru.ssia feels that " England blocks 
the way." Sir Thomas went on to urge the 
Government to ratify the Declaration, with¬ 
out inrjtiding ratification of the International 
Prize Court Convention. This would 
prolxilily dispose of the objections to the 
Declaration, as the enforcement of the 
Declaration would then remain with the 
National Prize Courts. This would nt* 
doubt satisfy nlsa the House of Lords, where 
possible misinterpretations were the chief 
obst.v'le. On these terms, he thought, 
Russia would not object to convene 
I he Third Conference. But if from 
any motive she did decline, Sir Thomas 
advised Great Britain to offer to be the con<. 



Livetpi^ Cowries J 
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vener. The chairman of the Union hoped 
these words would touch the hard heart of 
the Government/’ and induce it to leave 
nothing undone in the most sacred cause of 
peace. I'he Foreign Office may sneer at tliesa* 
expression.^ of opinion from Anglican and 
Nonconformist bodies; but it is to be hoped 
the Chbinct w ill not be blind to their signifi* 
cance. When the three forces, labour, 
Church, and Dissent, unite in demanding 
from a Liberal Government a more forward 
policy, to resist such a combination is not the 


clinature from official quarters in Germany* 
Until the German non possumus was pub* 
lished, .some friends of the First Lord con* 
eluded that before making his offer a second 
time he must have wiuruled the official 
mind of Germany, ;ind huve concluded 
that the opportune inometu hud come. 
When, however, it appears that the official 
opinion of the Fnlherlund is as (»pposed to 
the idea as ever, wo can only deplore this 
precipitate resort to platform diplomacy. It 
is not dignified, to say the least, for a great 



Tb« Camboft Dyks Mown up by Alacbritity from Wuhinuton. 


part of even partisan wisdom. But still no 
National Committee has been announced! 

Instead of taking this nor- 
Ptatfora mal course, of preparing a 

DipEomaep. national and an inter* 

* national committee to make 

the pacific purpose of the majority of men 
effective in the next workWouncil, some 
Ministers have been ventilating their own pel 
projects before miscellaneous multitudes. 

Undaunted by the failure of his first pro* 
posal to Germany of a naval holiday," Mr. 
Winston Churchill repeated the same sug* 
gestion in his speech at Manchester, and has 
met with the same polite but decisive 


Kmpire like ours to institute such overtures 
in the hearing of the world—especially after 
an earlier rebuff—unless we have been 
assured that they would be favourably enter¬ 
tained. Platform diplomacy should follow, 
not precede, the diplomacy of the Chancel¬ 
leries. Otherwise it only advertises the 
speaker at the expa»nse of the nation's amour 
proprei 

On October loth President 

p_ Wilson, by pressing a 

button at Washington, 
blew up the Gamboa Dyl^ 
in t^ Panama Canal, thereby letting the 
waters of the Gatun I..ake into the Culebra 
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>^Cut|.and so joining up the Facilic and 
* A^antic Oceans. Though a good deal more 
^.Work h required |o make the Canal ready for 
.actual use. this act symbolised to the world 
aularge that the United States had brought 
to h triumphant conclusion (he greatest 
. ehglnecring proje*ct in the world's history. 
Though the United States deserves every 


President Wilson has decid^ to ask Con* 
gress'to repeal that clause of the Panama Act 
which renders immune from tolls American 
shipping using the Canal. Wc sincerely 
hope that this is true, since thereby is re¬ 
moved the last cause of friction between 
Great Britain and the United States. At the 
same time we arc glad that a movement 
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priise for the stupendous energy and pluck 
necessary^* to the completion of this task, 
.«lhe deserves still greatei praise for her con¬ 
tribution to the world's progress towards 
inlernational brotherhood and peace by the 
closer linking together of the nations. There 
ia but one small fly in the ointment: the 
question of the differential tolls; but if we are 
to believe The Times correspondent^ writing 
;iOO the occasion of tlK opening oerenton^i 


which has every chance of suctajss has been 
started to enable Great Britain to be repre¬ 
sented at the Panama Exhibition. 
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well as War.*' 


Ther% has been enough of 
tragedy (his month to 
warrant a new proverb— 
** Peace hath her horrors as 
The description of the fate 


1 


of the Voliumo is like a page from Dante*s 

















Inferno/* Wship company, trapped 
betwixt the fuiy*of the aea and the aa^^pge 
threat of the flaxfMi enduring through a long 
night of unending agony, broken only by the 
added terror of sudden death visiting those 
who ventured to seek some escape from im¬ 
pending doom. The tragedy was, Indeed, 
mitigated by the miracle of the wireless, and 
Marconi's name has one more claim to the 


and stress of the fierce gale fAlcb' 
but that it was possible was 9 bow%\\$f^ 
gallant conduct of Gardiner and hla 
We cannot ignore the fact* that the 
carried as sailors, and signed on as 
hands, are not required by our Boahi a^ 
Trade to show any special qualifications ch 
experience for work which is not alwayi 
within the limited capacity of longshoremen; 



The BofslaS of cba ** Vohmv* 

Tb« •• K«rrisiaj«tt (Ia ^ backarvnd) pooilas dl wmtm. 


grateful regard of mankind. Sitting at 
home, it seems to be strange that, of all the 
vessels which strove to render aid, none were 
enabled by their boats to give a more imme¬ 
diate assistance; and the thought arises. How 
many of the sailors had sufficient experience 
to enable them to launch and control the lif^ 
boats under such difficult circumstances? 
This is no carping criticism, for one recog¬ 
nises to the full, and is profoundly grateful 
for, the man/ instances of heroism dl^lay^ 
by the rescuers under the phenomenal strain 


and, stranger still, our regulations do 
require a ship's master to sign On a . 
A.B, who has at least three years' 
to his credit. The conduct of tho^q^ 
obeyed the wireless message and weA to 
rescue of the doomed ship was so sple 
that.there is some danger of the public o 
looking the fact that there are stiU 
things wanting to ensure the safety qf 
who ioqmey by sea-^oatters which ire 
immediate and pressing concern of^ B 
of Tra^. 
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Overwhelming in its horror 
Th* came the news that a 

w«l»b thousand men were en¬ 

tombed at Srnghenydd, 
and while the welcome news flew to the end 
of the kingdom that over hall of these men 
were safe, the calamity was m*t much 
le.s.‘«cned; for as the hours, and ultimately 
days, parsed, the d^'«ilh-roll stolid nl 443, 
prartinillv the blackest rm>fd in the history 


whether, under State control, pits with so bad 
a record as the ” Universal '* would be 
worked or closed as dangerous to life, until 
science suggests some other way of raising 
our coal deposits. It has already been sug- 
gested that the energy latent In • our 
mineral wealth can even now be fully utilised 
by means which would render unnecessary 
the cost and risk involved in our present 
methods of mining. 
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of Britisli milling. Sympathy and Ihe most 
.open-handed rh.irity will not avail fo heal 
the sc^rs left by such a catastrophe. The 
v;ork of rescue continued for a full week, 
• under ccjnditions which brought out an cs- 
hibition of moral and physical courage un¬ 
surpassed in the annals of human endeavour. 
The price of coal is, indeed, the price of men's 
lives. The miners, when last in conference, 
gave their support to the Nationalisation of 
Miiu^s^ and one may legitimately * inquire 


Turfciftfa 


It M*env*d at Ihc beginning 
of October as though the 
Balkans might again be 
plunged into war. Turkey, 
elated hv her success against Bulgaria, 
appears to be bent on c^rying out the same 
policy with regard to Greece, and by 
attacking her alone to recover more lost 
territory. She formulated demands which 
it was impossible for Greece to concede, and 
suspended her demobilisation. In the mean- 
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timet Greece contJenlreted her troops in the 
neighbourhood of Kavalla, Peaceful coun- 
selSi however, supervened, and Turkey sent 
her delegates to the conference at Athens in a 
more reasonable frame of mind. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the latest reports from the con¬ 
ference point to the Turks taking up an un¬ 
compromising attitude, in spite of large con¬ 
cessions on the part of the Greeks. 1 his may 
lead to a deadlock, from which the only 
escape will be by the exercise of pressure by 
the Powers, who, so far, have shown no will¬ 
ingness to intervene. We can but hope that 
a way out will be found, as the points in 
dispute are certainly not worth fighting 
about. Turkey is by no means in a position 
to impose her will, for, in the event of further 
hostilities, she would have great difficulty in 
raising the loan she so des|>erdtely needs. 
Meanwhile there have been many rumours 
as to reforms in Armenia, but no scheme is 
yet forthcoming, \Vc arc glad to find 
Turkey is giving some proof that she intends 
doing something (o improve the conditions 
of that long-suffering province. 

On the western side of the 
Cootios Peninsula the Alb.anians 
Dowo. ^ carried out a series of raids 
into Servian territory, hut 
the Servians had no difficulty in driving them 
back, following this.up, however, by occupy¬ 
ing Albanian territory. Austria, jealous as 
ever for the future of Albania, became 
alarmed^ and, not waiting for (he joint action 
of the Powers, took it upon herself to demand 
that Servia should retire. Servia, gelling 
no support from Russia, did so with the best 
grace she could. This action on the part of 
Austria was qpdertaken without waiting for 
any joint approval of the Powers, and has 
been accepted by them without any protest, 
except in the case of France. This marks 
a new departure in the dealings with the 
Balkan States, and, though in this case suc¬ 
cessful, it is to he hoped that this precedent 
will hot be followed by other interested 
Powers. Austria is, of course, well pleased 
with (his result, regarding it as some 


recompense for her many diplomatic failures. 
In the remaining parts of the Balkans every¬ 
thing is comparatively quiet. Bulgaria, 
with some opposition from districts which 
had declared them strives autonomous, has 
reoccupied the territories assigned to her. 
The rapprochement between her and Turkey 
continues, and seems certain to Icud to some 
form of alliance in the near future. 

Albania, (hough at present 
Albwdia— quiescent, is still os far as 
Pol feu. ever from sharing the Bal¬ 
kan Pi‘ace. 'J'hc formation 
of a stable government will, in any ense, be 
a lask of extreme difficulty, and at present 
there are no less ihnn six different bodies 
who have some sort of governmental status 
tn this vStatc of all Ihe discord.s. The 
'• JixocuHvc ** includes Kianiil Bey, Essad 
Pasha? two international commissi on s.-*one 
at Scutari and one at VaMona—and the (wo 
dcMtnitalion commissions. The fact that the 
Albanians object to any government, because 
it ttmnotes (he collection of taxes, to which 
they are fanatically opposed, does not make 
the lask any easier. It is pretty certain that 
there will be further fighting in Albania, 
since there are so many nations surrounding 
her who con easily stir up trcjubic by bribery, 
and who will Iwncfit by the opportunity of 
interference, in order to restore order.” 
The Power most to be feared is Austria, who 
has shown by her action against Servia that 
she is really desirous of controlling Albanian 
affairs. It is not to be wondered that the 
Prince of Wied, who seems to be (he onty 
serious candidate to the tfirone, should prefer 
t.> spend his time at Vienna, rather than in 
visiting the country over which he hopes to 
rule. • -y 

The Italian elections, whicli 
took place last month, were 
the first held under thti 
new electoral law, which 
introduced practically manhood suffrage and 
increased the number of electors from three 
millions to nearly nine milllons^the largest 
increase ever effected by a single law. Owing 
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to this huge increase, the electoral cam¬ 
paign was carried on with great vigour and 
a good deal of disturbance; but the results 
show considerable apathy amongst the 
voters. The most interesting feature was 
the large number of illiterates and the quaint 
devices by which they were enabled to record 
their votes. Jn spite of this change in the 
nature of the electorate, the Ministry was 
returned by a large majority, so that Signor 
Giolitti still continues in oflice. There were 
very few startling changes, though the 
Socialists gained a large number of seats. 
It is not easy to gauge the true effect this 
extended franchise will ultimately have, 
because it has been impossible for the new 
voters to realise their privileges. At the next 
election, however, it is probable that there 
will be a fuller exercise of the franchise, and 
we shall then be able to see what Italians 
really want in the way of social progress. 
Italian policy remains unchanged by this 
election, and there does not appear to be any 
marked difference between the contending 
parties. In spite of the declaration of the 
Premier, it is pretty certain that fresh taxa¬ 
tion will have to be introduced, if only to 
meet the expenditure incurred by the Tripoli 
adventure. 

The hundredth anniver¬ 
sary of Napoleon's defeat 
at Leipsig, in the " Battle 
^ of the Nations," was ccle- 

’brated with great enthusiasm all over Ger- 
^tnany, the c*hief feature being the solemn 
^dedication of the monument erected on the 
battlefield itself. Representatives of the 
reigning houses of all the nations wJio 
formed part of the victorious army were 
presentf and it is a pleasant commentary on 
the pacific attitude of the nations that there 
was little or no comment on the fact that 
Russia was assisting in celebrating the anni¬ 
versary of the chastisement of her present 
ally. 181^1 has little or no significance to this 
nation, and it is difficult for the average 
Briton to realise what the defeat of N,apoleon 
meaneto the nations he had overrun with his 


ISIS. 


victorious armies. Napoleon was always a 
meriace to England, but we alone in all 
Europe escaped the direct horrors of that war. 
The battle of Leipsig was noteworthy in that 
the lighting was almost entirely sustained by 
raw and untrained troops on both sides. 

l*he Portuguese Republic, 
AAtn during its three years* 
existence, has weathered 
repeated storms, and has 
just suppressed another royalist plot. The 
reports are very meagrc^sincc, as usual, 
the news censorship is extremely strict 
»but apparently very little blood was 
shed, the Government being salisfled by 
maJeing wholesale arrests. It is ofB- 
cially stated that the movement had been 
watched for some time, and so was quickly 
crushed. The outbreak has naturally been 
ascribed to the royalists, but it is by no 
means certain that this Is the case. There is 
much feeling against the Republic in many 
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quarters^ $s is only natural, mce it has been 
absolutely Impossible to fulfil the 
promises given at the time of the revolution. 
It is also doubtful if the people as a whole 
would welcome a return of tbe Monarchy, 
for, though they may not be any better off 
now than before, they could hardly antici¬ 
pate any material advancement under a 
return to the old regime. Under the Mon¬ 
archy there was always the fight betweeif 
the **ins’* and the “ouLs” with no con¬ 
sideration at all for the people in general; 
and this continues under the Republic. 
If the ** outs " can obtain power by becom¬ 
ing Monarchists, they vrill be Royalists with¬ 
out delay; but that in no way signifies (hat 
they are so at heart. The crux in any rebel¬ 
lion is the army, and this has remained 
loyal to the Republic; and apparently the 
present Administration has been left stronger 
than before. 

General Huerta's conduct 
in Mexico has not done 

M«Eic«a 

M«i^ anything to increase the 
confidence in his capacity 
to rule the country on anything approaching 
constitutional line.s. The disappearance of 
prominent men who were known to be 
opposed to Huerta led the House of Deputies 
to pass a resolution threatening to dissolve 
unless the disappearances ceased. The 
President, in reply, took the drastic 
step qf surrounding the Parliament 
House with soldiers and arresting one 
hundred deputies. The United States 
Informed General Huerta that they re¬ 
fused to recognise any elections held while 
the deputies remained in prison. Ignoring 
this protest, the elections were held, Huerta 
not standing as a candidate, the result being, 
as he doubtless foresaw, that, as no candidate 
secured a sufficient majority, the election was 
null and void, and Huerta remains President. 
The new Congress is expected to order 
another election, which, held under freer con¬ 
ditions, should lead to the election of a Presi¬ 
dent other than Huerta. Meanwhile, the 
rebels maintain a successful resistance, and 


chaos reigns supreme. Unfortunately, the 
troubles in Mexico threatened friction be¬ 
tween Great Britain and the United States 
on account of the publication of an interview 
with our Ambassador in Mexico City in an 
American paper. Our Minister is alleged to 
have said that " Americans did not under¬ 
stand Mexican politics," and this has natur¬ 
ally resulted in an outburst In the Press on 
England's antagonistic attitude io America. 
Fortunately, thinking people on both sides 
are not carried away by newspaper in lor views 
of this description. The Governments on • 
iwth sides state that no nntagoni.snt exists 



A DUiurbcr of tbe Pence. 


JOHM Bull : " K«'» JtiekinK h hr»rribU doiw, bot ibere'i 
BO rMMn why we should querrel eboul him." 

4 * • 

between them, and no one was surprised 
when it was proved that no such statement had \ 
ever been made by our Minister. The United ^ 
States have not stated definitely what they'^ 
intend to do; but mcanw'hile Creat^Britain,'^ 
France, and Germany have assured the^* 
United States that they will take no step in*i 
the further recognition of General Huerta of 1 
in developing their Mexican policy pending '^ 
the enunciation of the United States' policy,^ 
This seems to point to the fact that the’*? 
United States will be left a free hand in deal- 
ing with the matter, which will certainly 
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conduce to her taking energetic steps towards 
ejecting some settlement. In any event, it 
is a notable score for the principles of the 
Monroe doctrine. 

China seems to have settled 
cWft* her most immediate diffi- 
culties, and requires a long 
period of repose, during 
which she may strengthen her Republican 
machinery. The rebellion in the south has 
flickered out, and there seems little fear of 
any further outbreak t but Yuan*ShUKni will 
have to handle the politicians of the south 
with discretion, as they are by no means 
satisiied with the Pekin Government. The 
election for President resulted in the return 
of Vuan-ShUKai. Immediately after his 
election he was formally recognised by 
Japan, and shortly afterwards by the other 
Powers. '1 his action by Japan shows that 
all the friction uiused by the unlucky occur¬ 
rences at Nanking has passed away, and that 
' the Japanese minority has not been swayed 
by popular opinion into hostile acts against 
. the Republic. With these two dangers 
averted, Chinn can now proceed to reor¬ 
ganise and develop her great resources under 
' freer conditions than have existed since the 
, Republic was founded; the ouc thing need¬ 
ful now being naturally the all-ncecsssiry 
loan to enable her to carry on. .Veanwhile, 

- Rus.'sia and China h.ivc Ciuue to an agrec- 
. ment over Mongolia, declaring that it should 
_ be autonomous under the suxer.ainty of 
China. There are, however, one or two 
minor matters in that connection which may 
lead to some friction before a final settlement 
^ is reached. 

t' The sentence on driver 

*■ Th«JH®rai Caudle caused consider- 
AiiOiJt agitation among the 

rank-and-file of milway- 
' men, and a reprieve followed; but if negli¬ 
gence is to continue to carry any punishment 
at all, the sentence was as mild a one as any 


Tb« Moral 
of 

AiMiJt 


judge could impose. If is impossible, bow- 
eveff to regard the matter as settled by any 
scapegoat, however culpable; those respon¬ 
sible for the conditions which make such 
accidents possible are undoubtedly the 
directors, and their appearance in the dock 
as accessories is most desirable, and would 
be a lasting benefit,' if directors' fears led to 
improvements w*hich directors' fees seem 
unable to secure. There is every reason to 
believe that the accident at Liverpool was due 
to the undermanning of a signal-box; and yet 
another disaster at Waterloo junction in 
London suggests that the em of safety signal¬ 
ling has not yet <lawned. So long as the 
men who, after all, are held responsible for 
the working of the line are regarded by the 
directors as inferiors, the public must expect 
Ihe maximum of risk, due in the majority of 
r.'ises to overwork or strain in some form or 
anothiT, conditions which will continue until 
the men's experience, and advice even, is 
accorded a greater consideration than the 
officials at present seem prepared to admit. 

The strike continues in 
WMrioi Dublin, and, in the absence 
White SfaMt. common-'sense, the dead¬ 
lock between Capital and 
Labour can only serve to worsen matters 
where in .ill conscience things are as bad as 
they can possibly be, and this in a city which 
boasts churches, col leges and other elegancies 
of civilisation. The revelation of sweating is 
accompanied by its natural corollary of hous¬ 
ing conditions which can only be described 
ns damnable. If Dublin is not to become a 
byword as expressing the lowest standard 
of living in any city in the Empire, it is time 
its civic pride was awakened to the fact; and 
we do not doubt that there are enough public 
spirited men and women m Ireland’s capital 
to take such action as will remove the 
reproach which only the miserable divisions 
of party and sect have made possible. 





A PROGRAMME FOR THE NEXT 
HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


A mong the many services ren¬ 
dered to mankind by the Hague 
Conference in 1907» not the least 
was the care with which it 
arranged for its successor. )n 
ct it explicitly urged— ^ 

The aesembly of n third Peace Conferener, which 
miaht he held within a period cofreeponding to that 
which has elapsed since the preceding Conference, 
Bt a date to he fised by ctMiimnn agreement between 
the Power!, and it colls thi*ir attention to the neces- 
lity of preparing the programme of this third Con* 
ference a sufficient time in advance to ensure its 
deliberations hting conducted with the necessary 
authority and expedition. 

As (he interval l)etween the first Hague 
Conference (held in (899) and the second 
(held in was cigitt years, this recom¬ 

mendation is to the effect that the next Hague 
Conference should bt; held in 1915. The 
same Final Act stated that*» 

In order to attain this objrci thr Conference cofw 
siders that it would he v«*ry dniruble that, some 
(wo years before th<: probable date of (he meeting, a 
preparatory Committee should be charged by the 
Government! with the tfnk of collecting the various 
proposals to be submitted to the Conference, of nseer. 
taining whnt subjects arc ripe for embodiment in an 
InCernationnl R^ulntion, and of preparing a pro* 
gramme which th^ Governments should decide upon 
in njfficjcnt time to enable it to be carefully 
examined by the countries interested. This Com¬ 
mittee should further be entrusted with the task of 
yiroposing a system of organisation and procedure 
for the Conference Itself. 

• Furthermore, it was verbally agreed by 
the Powers, before dissolving the Confer¬ 
ence. that two years before the International 
Committee was appointed each Power should 
appoint its own National Committee. 

In this way it seemed as though every 
precaution had been taken to ensure that the 
Conference should be held in 1915; that four 
years beforehand each nation should have 
its National Committee in order to prepare 
the suggestions of that nation; and that two 
years before there should be an International 
Committee to receive all the reports of the 
National Committees and to draw up rules of 
procedure and agenda. 

Had this programme of preparation been 
faithfully carried out there would be less 
need of the present series of articles being 


written. But, alas f there seems a tendency 
among some of the Great Powxtrs to with¬ 
hold from the approaching Hague Confer¬ 
ence that careful consideraiiun which so 
momentous a gathering demands. Several 
National CtMnmilK^s have bci*n appnintod. 
This preliminary step ha.s been taken by 
France, Holland, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, and, we are also informecl, by Ger¬ 
many and Italy. Whether the Unio d Slates 
has appointed its Committee or not, it has 
certainly taken a very strong initiative in the 
proposals of Mr. Bryan, w^hich have been 
endorsed by the President. But, curiously 
enough, the Power whose glory it is to have 
initialed the Conferenn* has not, so far as 
wc arc Informed, taken this preliminary slop i 
we hate not heard of a Nulfonal Committee 
being appointed by Ru.ssici. Still more 
galling is 11 to the Engli.shman^s pride to be 
told by Sir Edward Grey, in the end of July, 
that no steps hud been taken by our own 
Government in the direction indicated. 

It is, therefore, necessary for the general 
public, and above all for British subjects, to 
make their judgment heard. It is for them 
to bring such effective pressure to bear u|>on 
the British Governmcnl as to ensure that the 
British Empire, which is far and away the 
largest Wwld-Power, shall nol be the 
hindmo.st in preparing for (he next Parlia¬ 
ment of Man. The peculiarly reactionary 
character of most Foreign Offices, and, we 
regret to confess, not least of our ow n, make^ 
it absolutely necessary that the peoples 
.should arouse themselves in time to turn.the 
great opportunity of another Hague Con* 
ference to the best account. Only under the 
unyielding pressure of a resolute popular ! 
mandate will our Foreign Office take the ' 
action required, and at (he time it isrequired*^ 

In order to help in guiding the popuUtr* 
judgment and In eliciting the popular niati*'. 
date the present series of articles is written. , 
As will appear in the sequel, they are based 
not merely upon the proceedings of the pre* . 
vious Conferences, or upon the traditional: 
policy of this Review, but also upon a. 
comparison of ideas with some of the lead** 
ing statesmen of Northern Europe. 
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L—THE DATE OF THE NEXT CONFERENCE. 


According to the deliberate conviction of 
the last Hague Conference, as shown above, 
the Powers of the world ought to assemble at 
The Hague in tgi5. But already there is a 
disposition in some of the Chancelleries of 
Europe to press for postponement. 

ARGOMCNTS FOR POSTPONBUENT. 

As one diplomatist has put it, So much 
was done at the last Hague Conference that 
the world is like a man who has had a very 
good dinner: he wants some time to digest 
what he has taken. It will take the Powers 
many more years than remain before 1915 to 
' adjust and assimilate the enormous amount 
of work done by the last Hague Conference." 
' This view is in refresJiing contrast to the pes¬ 
simists who, at the close of the last Hague 
Conference, declared that it had done abso¬ 
lutely nothing, and need not have been sum- 
^ monedl Others argue that the tremendous 
;4Craln imposed on the Powers by the Balkan 
trouble requires a further breathing space 
^before they can undertake the tasks of a 
’universal conference. Another argument 
^for postponement is the delay in the appoint- 
Mnent of National Committees, and conse- 
|]Quently of the International Committee. It 
^'U said that it is quite impossible, at the rate 
I'at which diplomatic deliberations proceed, 
|tO get the work done by these Committees 
^of nrst and second instance in time for 1915. 

^ EASILY REPUTED. 

V But none of these arguments are sufficient 
txo outweigh the paramount need of the third 
World-Conference meeting in the Palace of 
^Peace in 1915. There is plenty of time, if 
^the Governments are in earnest, for both 
1 National and International Committees to do 
f'Xheir work. If it were a world-war instead of a 
rivorld-peace that was contemplated, our milt- 
''cary and naval departments would be quite 
^equal to* the. task of opening hostilities in 
:;‘i9i5. The wars in the Baiuns—now, we 
^'^taay hope, happily over—give place to a lull 
L.^hen, in disgust with the barbarity of wbole- 
^aale bloodshed, the Powers should turn with 
greater relish to consider the tasks of peace. 
And the proceedings of the last Hague Con- 
/ference will be all the more rapidly digested 
■ if the Powers set about preparing for a'third. 


Exercise, and not sloth, is the best aid to 
digestion. 

THE NEED OP INEXORABLE PERIODICITY. 

Having disposed of these arguments for 
delay, we can the better appreciate tlte 
cogency of the reasons which demand the 
assembly of the Conference in the year after 
next. A very great deal depends for the 
future of the race on the meetings of the 
Conference being regular, periodical, and not 
postponed to meet the convenience of this or 
that Great Power. The Hague Conference 
must be regarded as a regular fixture, and 
not as a mere occasional occurrence. All 
the nations, and especially the greater 
nations, need to be reminded with regular 
insistence that there is a tribunabhigher than 
their own particular interests, that (here is 
an organised expression of the conscience of 
mankind which recurs with unf.^iling cer¬ 
tainty. They need to feel that it Is not a 
mere casual convention, or more or less an 
irrelevance, or interruption in the ordinary 
course of affairs, but that the Hague Con¬ 
ference is an abiding and essential factor tn 
the international arrangements of mankind. 

A VISITOR NOT TO BE PUT BY. 

The way in which, within the last few 
months, one and another f'oreign Office 
seems to have been suddenly wakened up by 
outside inquiries to the imminence of another 
Hague Conference, suggests that the Chan¬ 
celleries of the w'Orld are too apt to regard 
the Parliament of Man as a more or less 
gratuitous addition to their business. The 
tendency is obvious of being so deeply im¬ 
mersed in their own special business as to 
forget the claims of the world as a whole. 
These besetting sins of ordinary diplomacy 
can best be overcome by adhering with un¬ 
alterable tenacity to the regular^periodicity of 
the Hague Cx>nfcrence. In this way we 
may best make sure that ever and anon comes 
a knock at the door of our Foreign Offices 
announcing a visitor, who says: ** I am not 
this or that particular Power, or even this or 
that cluster of Great Powers; I am Humanity 
itselfi and my business must be attended to. 
It shall not be postponed to meet the interest 
or the sloth or the preoccupations of any of 
the Powers." 





A PsOCRASntE FOR TEE HeX^ HaGUE CORFEREi^CE. 



THE CLAIM OF TH£ SMALLER POWERS. 

The attitude of the smaller Powers is here 
specially significant. Smaller Powers, like 
greater Powers, are chiefly guided by their 
own interests, it is true. But the best chance 
of due regard being paid to the interests of 
the smaller States lies in the periodical asser* 
tion in the Hague Conference and elsewhere 
that not Might but Right shall prevail. 
The smaller Powers are all, we are assured 
by the leading statesman of one of them, id 
favour of the Hague Conference being held 
in 1915. It is to their interest that nothing 
should interfere with the regular recurrence 
of Che reminder, especially needed by the 
Great Powers, that the world is a unit, and 
as Q unit must periodically settle its own 
business. It must not be left to the mercy 
of one or two, or five or six, more or less 
marauding Powers. Let that be the first 
demand in every public meeting or other 
gathering for the consideration of the peace 
of the world: the Third Hague Conference 
must be held in 1915. 

PERSONNEL OK NATIONAL COUMITTEES. 

In order that this end may be attained, 
National Committees, if not already ap¬ 
pointed, should be constituted without delay. 
And here let the claim once more be emphati¬ 
cally stated, that the National CommitletR 
shall be truly representative of the nation. 
We have to face the tendency of Foreign 
Offices to regard all chat pertains to inter¬ 
national policy as peculiarly and exclusively 
. their own preserve; any suggestion that 
beyond their own Infinitesimal fraction of the 
nation any other portion of the body politic 
should be represented is regarded by them as 
an affront, tantamount to poaching in their 
coverts. Why speak to me of the people ? *’ 
said an eminent foreign statesman to our 
chief many years ago: ** In diplomacy the 
people do notcount.’* There spoke the feel¬ 
ing that prevails too largely in ^1 diplomatic 
circles. Now, however, is the opportunity 
for the people to teach these high and 
mighty diplomats that the people do count, 
and will count for a great deal in the future. 


In all countries where the Social Democracy 
has power, direct or indirect, in shaping the 
policy of the Government, Social Democrat#* 
should insist that one of thdr number should 
be aevurded a seat on the National Commit¬ 
tee, and also find a place in the final Hague 
Delegation. In Great Britain the Labour 
Party, backed by the various bodies of 
organised Labour, is powerful enough to 
make it impossible for the Government to 
refuse the demand to put a Labour man on 
the National Committee, and also on the 
Hague Delegation. Our oversea Dommiona, 
so cheerily counted on to support the Mother 
Country in war with troops and battleships, 
have a claim—which no Government that 
purports to be Imperial can for a moment 
disregard—to be adequately represented, 
both on the National Committee and on the 
Delegation that ultimately goes to The 
Hague. 

It i; to be feared that by every tortuous 
method known to the diplomatic mind steps 
will be taken to avoid allowing either organ- ^ 
ised Labour or Colonial democracies to be 
represented in Committee and Conference. : 
But if our overseas Uuminions and the head- ] 
quarters of our Labour movement intimate^ 9 
with their customary plainness and direct- 
ness, that they expect to be represented, the 
Government simply dare not refuse. Let us'.' 
hope that for once Sir Edward Grey will be 
strong enough to checkmate Kis reactionary .. 
fcktnotrntJlr, and, with the best grace in the ] 
world, submit to the inevitable. The peoples.; 
of the British Empire must count for som^ 
thing at The Hague in 1915. 

These, then, are Che first points to press ^ 
for:— 

_ I 

Tbe Conference to meet in 1915; 

The NaBonal Committee to be ap*; 
pointed forthwith, and to iitr^ 
elude Representatives of Organ^^ 
ised Labour and of our Oversea#.^ 
Dominions; * 

The International Committee to__ 

appointed as soon as posiiblii^v 




i 


afterwords. 
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h._the question of armaments. 


When we pass to consider the programme 
that is likely, or that will probably, or ought 
certainly, to come before the Third Hague 
Conference, we naturally b<gin with the pro 
cedents established by the First and Second. 
It must never be forgotten that the Hague 
Conference came Into being at the request of 
the Tsar of Russia, with a view to con: iOer- 
ing whether the crushing burden of arma¬ 
ments could not be either reduced or arrested. 
This most desirable end was, however, 
found to be incapable of immediate rt*alisa* 
tion. 

A CKNERAI. CONFESSION OF SIN. 

All that the asse mbled Powers could 6nd 
themselves capable of doing was to emit 
certain pious wishes. The First Conference 


Conference declares that U is eminently desirable 
that die Governments should resume the serious 
vxetn inn tion of this question* 

This record of opinion and fact is not to be 
sneered at. It is a collective confession on 
Cjie part of the Powers of mankind similar to 
that with which the service in church begins: 
*' Wc have erred and strayed from Thy ways 
like lost sheep.*' We may expect, on 
grounds of probability, and also of cthicqj 
desirability, that the Third Hague Confer¬ 
ence will begin with this general confession 
of sin and of desire for amendment. There 
is ample ground for penitent regret. Accord¬ 
ing to a Parliamentary paper issued this 
month, the expenditure on naval armaments 
has increased since the last Hague Confer¬ 
ence at an enormous rate. The figures arc 


NAVAL EXPENDITURK OK EIGHT GREAT POWERS. 


1907^ 

Russia . 

Great Rfhain . 3 s. 351.156 

Gcnn.iny . 14.225.000 

France . 11.486.71^3 

United Slaitj. . 11.360,731 

Italy . S,661.822 

AuAtria.Hunj’flry . 2i7i3*^o 

. 7 . 37»'777 


103.82 1,060 



Actual 

Percent, 

1913.14. 

increase. 

of increase. 


j 6 *i 5.39‘>^(4 

173*9 per cent. 

46,309.300 

15,058,1.14 

48'( per cent. 

23039.194 

8,814,194 

<A*9 per cent. 

20,847.763 

8.3t«o,97o 

O7 per cent. 

29,41)8.81*7 

8.238.13s 

38*7 per rent. 

10,157 

4,496,024 

79*4 per cent. 

6.600,551 

3,887,011 

143*2 per cent. 

9.860.912 


3.V7 P«r cenu 

/t 170,563,887 

£66,742,R27 

f>3*7 per renu 


unanimously adopted this resolution :— 

That I he rcbtricikm of m Hilary r!i.*)rges, which arc 
at present a heavy burden on the world, is cMremely 
' destralilc for ihe increase of the material and moral 
welfare of .mankind, • 

The Second enlarged this expression of 
opinion with a record of adverse fact. The 
Final Act runs;— 


’ The Second Peace Conference con Arms the ret e- 
^ lution adopted by ilw Cunferenee of 1899 in r^ard 
to the limitation of military expenditure, and inaa* 
much ae military expenditure haa considerably ia- 
, leased in almost evary country since* that ttone. the 


This is an awful record,. Russia heads the 
list with an increase of ni*;irly fifteen and a 
half millions. She has almost trebled her 
expenditure in six years. Great Britain 
comes next with an increase of fifteen 
millions, or 48 per cent, Germany has 
advanced by more than 61 per cent. Prance 
has gone up by abouf two-fifths upon her dis¬ 
bursements in 1907. Italy has nearly 
doubled, Austria-Hungary has more than 
doubled her naval bills. Taken altogether, 
the eight Great Powers have increased their 
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naval expenditure by more than half as much 
again. The average increase works out at 
the rate of eleven millions a year. 

* WHAT OF THE LAHD FORCES 7 

A similar exact comparison of expenditure 
on land forces is not yet available. Possibly 
the indefatigable Mr. Chiozaa Money^ to 
whose initiative we owe the Parliamentary 
paper quoted above, will extract the further 
information. Certain it is that there have 
been vast increases in Germany and France 
and Russia, as well as among other and lesser 
Powers. One is on the safe side in con* 
eluding that during the last six years the 
total cost of the armies of the eight Great 
Powers has gone up more than forty millions 
sterling. So that, on a very conservative 
estimate, the six years* increase of expend!* 
ture on armaments by the eight Powers has 
reached a sum considerably over one hun* 
dred millions sterling. 

Mr. W. T. Stead reckoned that the in¬ 
crease between 1899 and 1907 amounted to 
about ISO millions. So, since the First 
Hague Conference was held, the world has 
spent over two hundred millions sterling 
more than it sp^nt at a time when the Tsar's 
message to the nations declared the burden 
intolerable. 

Some impatient critics will exclaim, What 
ts the use of Hague Conferences if, after the 
First aid the Second have been held, and 
preparation is being made for a Third, arma¬ 
ments—instead of decreasing under their 
pacihe influence—have gone mounting up¬ 
wards until their increase in fourteen years 
has reached this colossal figure? These 
impetuous reformers forget that the night is 
darkest just before the dawn. There were 


more heathen temples built in Rome during 
the reign of Augustus than at any previous 
period of Roman history—at the very time 
when the Founder of Christianity was being 
born. 

We fear that no statistician will be able 
to show in tabular form how much of the 
colossal total of increased expenditure on 
both services is due to the "scares" de* 
liberately worked by armament firms in the 
interests of their shareholders. 

There is need of a general confession of 
sin. 

NEED OP A PRANK TALK. 

It is the portentous rate of increase 
recorded in these figures that has led many 
statesmen and publicists to a further con¬ 
fession of almost blank despair. If this rote 
of increase is maintained, these public 
advisers mournfully anticipate a general 
bursting up from below of the impoverished 
and maddened masses, i'hc Third Hague 
Conference ought to give in full and public 
session an opportunity for the expression of 
these regrets, despondencies, and despairs. 
Nor should it decline the opportunity of 
calling the public attention of the world, in 
the audience of the assembled Powers, to the 
tremendous danger which the Krupp dU- 
cloturee have revealed, of the ruinous com¬ 
petition in armaments being accelerated by 
(he sinister action of firms interested in the< 
production of war material. If, as we 
earnestly hope, many of the delegations will 
include representatives of Labour, it would 
be a fitting opportunity for the spokesmen 
of the working classes at The Hague to em¬ 
phasise this ominous aspect of the situation, 

F^H. S. 


Current History in Caricature. 


wad some power tfae jiftic fie nS 
To 9«e oursels m otben see o^iT^Barns. 



$imPli 9 i 9 »imut.} Ulsttcb 

The Amtnctft Maile HsU. 

Troup*: Bryoa—Tsf ^ROMvolt. 



U9Ht0 amttr.l IMle. 


Bfyts M Vsritly Arlisl. 

Trs Uaraosr: **U is Bo good, fri«odt. I 
only BOgos* Statv«m*a aad MiDiitert." 

Tub Grroian comic papers have made much of 
Mr. Dryan'K trcUirc lour, and rrjsvKcni him always 
iis n mu«lc-ha]l artist. 



' ^ . ... tCbICMtO 

Ibo Dasoieu DopaRmsat. 

WeaMo*t Mr. SiyAn be nrprised It m returaio, 
from a leetve i 4 ur» be sboeld Aad a deeerto 

Pepartmeal? 





CoRRKKT History ik Caricature. ' 
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in 04 d 4 rmdsi* 9 h.l 


[Mto. 


Ktad4*4s4at4€h.l fBarli*. 

Tht Uolneky NapoUoft of th« Botkoo*. 

** What A poor kko4 of o cock I axo. wbao (hal nacal 
hu Rto]«n mf tbr«« AnM»t tall fkatbon." 


• Tbt Reioni of OdyiMtu. 

COMMTAMrJOK : I bAVC Mcapa<) SeyiU Uti 

ChAT 7 bdi«. Aod n tum an a coAquor>r to my homo." 


Two cnrtor»ns ilc$t1 wUh (ho fiuhlinc in AlbAnlA. 
KltutiitrailatseH rrpr^'aonifi AiiKlrb trJoicinjj that hor 
infrint Albania is musing Scrvin so much trouble, 
while* Vlh shows Ihc Balkans os rats in Peace's rat- 
trap from which Albania has escaped. Kladdeta- 
dotseb cleverly likens the King of Greece's visits to 
Berlin and Paris to Ulysses escaping from the Scylla 
of Krance and the Charybdis of Germany. 


The lofaot Bolhoo HtreuJos. 


Thi Ahoil or Pbacb: " Bother 1 There li 


AOStria ! " Ah I rar roo.gtMr l« c«niH «* -«»•" ’ “ 
















IStvltgvt. 

Tb« Hu wbo rvoi Am&k la Pmm aad Wtr. 

Is PuM ba it 600 * Id War the worn 
■Idered a wrril^HDc crini' mckrdarar it boaourad aa 
kaai. a hero. 


Miaddtrmi^^ch.J Ibaeti^ 

Tha IRU Mooamaat. 

* I don’t iniderBlaad M. There la no etataa pf 
tha Kaiecr f" 

Tm> 1 hi 3 ceh'bNtume al l^lpela have avolwl ineny eanneiM 

th^ av«nMbaimi pi ih« 4Wnn«n«A«UI 
hat enir meMQBfent oi CH cmaov tliPuhl (e wUtWHC a M4iap (*r he 

a leaf, and alao Mim>> wui Ka^«•a*t \^«UeA as ally «f France 
^r4aa Hi iba dnnnUlio^ KkMul'va- KikrtiMi m«rv«eiils <>r«v«c> 
aHHee betweei? rioncASd v(T*noi menrv and ihe Kaiser efterma 
I fteld'Hiaifli I t bilmi. Jaro^ dra«i> a moral un war amt 

aaee fniiD the mariuian who ai Uwhlbaincn slwt feittiwn peo(*le. 


KUiiamdmtaak.i lAertla. 

The 1813 Celebratioaa* 

** Aad. hu. when ^ou fo to T^pait;, at Iraal ralM 
■ cheer for four Mead, France/' 


tiikariki.i CVieaM. 

Tba ]^va of tha Gratba ia*aa eaUoM. te ii 
(ba 44*''*^*^* Parie or tba PtrU of Bdrllo 
. wbo la prafarrad f 








The ForeilA 

l>OA*i kicVjrn^ *0 h*r<l, or I be forcud lo )ojo 
Um L«Rioii." 


Tmr Kfpoch Kf>rrij*n hav bn*n 

rmu'h mm in (*(11 hi «<iiuv msiny CieritmnK 

who ti:i\v nol <\wtv ihnr iMTviu' haw cniivh'd in the 

lUiittfr jumps at tlit* i»*j^rstion 
that Cicmiany blirxifd form u Legion, and rppresonts 
DoIcaW', J>(TOirV'dc and JauivK a« rrcnihs bcang ^ 
ftwoin at 1»y u Cmiian vT|^(*:inl. Siinptieisxiuiuu 
hints that thiHi^h Curoix* wus freed from Napoleon 


ruMk. 

Lerpxil. 

Oh f Cod, Thou liasi belned us •‘iraiiM NAjoli'eni 
helii I IS MOW Af A<n >4 our wftKut' " 



It lia* |X'<^1vH did not bcnrru much by It 


* (;».J lB»nin. 

The Moose Trep (the Porei^n Legioa). 

MAtuHNt: "Soier, nfGernuA hi^diudenee 
latAe yoo will be settled for |ood/ ^ 


Lyrttge Oi/iUtrJ jBflrtto. 

Our Poreigo Legioo. 

** HUIer'Ideiom^ Is qaite rlghti *e on^hl to 
luee a terel^ leftM. You drill oer Geroaeos. ve 
wUl dc^ll jroer Freodinep/' 



















ISnttcwi 


Waktt Jacc^A 


Bn|(liad'i Opooi Tra4« ia Moa|o1ia. 


LLOYD Gioiov : ** How laneh will M coR lo obtaio 
p«rmi(i«lon to (lofMo your tubjoca with opina } " 
Trs UCTTOCRTO : *'A million roohiMnyw, no 
flhfltpor.*' 

Lloyd CaosoiE: ** God bloM your ¥0)0017. ^ 
pay avd at oaoo lODd m tbo otnam/* 


Tim cnrtooA in Wahre Jacob is Interesting; as eon* 
(aintni; a caricature of Lloyd George, othI bas a dig 
at Kngland's hypocrisy where trading it concerned. 
Cri d* l^arii well eapresaet the object of Poincare's 
visit lo Spain. 




Cei dt Por«J.] 

Tba UitU Oiftt. 

ALfHOaiO TOPoiRCAia: *'joattbatblBC I waslad." 


' The Eaatera Paria. 

To whom «IU fapae i^va tba apple (ChlBa)^tt 
Eoilaod, GariMAy. oe Roaala f , 


% 


















Pan UaU0»*»tt4~1 

Brook I 00 Doloy. 

SiJt E. CaMOM : *' Sorry to toko yooc oyo* off ib« 
bolt. Sif. but \ fttppooo you rMliw 1 can't hold tb««e 
bouodt in for ovef«'' 



Lapratmum ] >h [Ain. 

True Proponloa* ; or» the Lon| end Shorr of it. 

(I.) Which ebowt Sir KdwArd ihinW bi* l^gbtiog 
chaJlence is out occvjitod, 

U ) Sb<iwiof why It i» not. 



7*be BuBxere. 


**We may be (liei, but we are wily oM Aiee." iiaid iHr 
Edward CHreou receslly at South Down, where he ead 
Mr« Pi K. Snitb Aarted aa Anli-Ffome Rule Campaign. But 
eveo wily old Aiaa aonetimea get into froubla whan they buae 
about rockleeily. 



Ow<lpirewe—rfteedf4 


NelwilhclAodiog tbe tbrice^given verdict oi the 
elecUoASi it le evident, from f^nJ .SL AMwyo's Jetter 
to rJkv T1m$. that the Tory iriiod Hill ehom do 
reeognitioa of tbe wiehea of tbe electorate. 



HAVE you A FRIEND IN CANADA? 

An interesting announcement is made on p. xiii of our Advertisements. It la 
therein stated that those of our readers who may have Mends or relatives residing in. 
Canada can, hy merely filling up a form with names and addresses, have dbpies of 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS forwarded to those so nominated. We hope this offer-*' 
which on a future occasion may be extended to other countries^will he extensively^ 
taken advantage of, for we believe many of our readers can thus render .a *«"*« n 
friends and relatives who are residing in the Dominiop. By so doing they will 
no expense, for all costs arc home hy ourselves. In any case, we rely upon our readeci^ 
to do their part/ we will see that our share In the matter Is properly carried out. 







SAFETY AT SEA. 

WHAT IS THE BOARD OF TRADE DOING? 


T he tragedy of the Voltumo has 
brought to the front once again 
the question of safety of life at sea. 
The belief in llie unsinkablc ship 
has been completely shattered, and 
though the introduction of wireless tele¬ 
graphy has done much to increase the cer¬ 
tainty of rescue* the public must now realise 
that in any calamity ultimate safety depends 
on the possibility of leaving the stricken 
vessel in the boats. 

► To insure this there must be sufficient and 
seaworthy boats for all on board, a method 
* of launching them in comparative safely, 
and, most important of all, enough men 
possessing sufficient skill to manage a boat 
in any weather. 

Spurred on by the outcry raised after the 
TiUintc dlsasler. steps wrre taken to increase 
' the number of boats and improve the methods 
of launching them, but nothing has 
- done in the most vital point, that of manning 
the boats. 

It is absolutely useless to provide a suffi¬ 
cient number of boats, or equip ships with 
every precaution against accident, unless you 
have on board the ship men skilled enough 
in the case of a wreck to manage the boats. 
^ To illustrate this method of endeavouring to 
cope with the question of life-saving we may 
^ take the rules issued by the Board of Trade 
. for lifesaving appliances in January of this 
year. The rules provide for the number of 
boats to be carried, the methods of launching 
: thecn, and also give in great wealth of detail 
the equipment of boats and llfe-rafts. 

But nowhere in the whole list of rules is 
there mention of providing each boat with 
.men capable of managing her. Could any¬ 
thing be more ludicrous, and more futile, 
than to provide the vehicle for saving life, 
and not at the same lime provide skilled men, 
who alone are capable of making the proper 
tj»e of that instrument? The result w that 


these rules, though good as far as they go, 
are absolutely useless to achieve the end for 
which they were drawn up. 

But it may be argued there are always 
skilled seamen on board every ship, and a 
certain numbe* of these would be assigned 
as a matter of course to each boat. Here, 
however, we run up against the astounding 
and disgraceful fact that at present there is 
no law compelling the shipowner to carry one 
single qualified able-bodied seaman on any 
ship. This seems incredible, but the further 
wc go Into the matter the more we arc filled 
with a sense of righteous indignation and 
dismay at the way in which matters of vital 
importance to the Merchant Service have 
been neglected. As a result of this neglect 
the life of everyone who earns his livelihood 
on the sea, as well os those who travel for 
business or pleasure, are in danger every 
minute they are on the sea. The Board of 
Trade, to whom these matters are entrusted, 
is responsible, and has betrayed its trust in 
this matter in a most shameful manner. The 
Board of Trade cannot even plead ignorance, 
since its attention was called to (his state of 
aftairs over twenty years ago, but it has done 
nothing to remedy it. It is worth while to 
examine shortly the history of this matter. 

Going back to 18S4, W'hen Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain was at the Board of Trade, a 
Bill was brought in, but ultimately dropped, 
declaring that a ship not provided with a 
proper and efficient crew should be deemed 
unseaworthy, but no attempt was made to 
fix or define what should be a proper or effi¬ 
cient crew. Nothing further was done until 
1894, when the loss of the Port Yarrock led. 
to an inquiry, in which the Court found that 
the vessel was lost through having been 
inefficiently and insufficiently manned. But 
owing to the state of the law at the time it 
was impossible to take criminal proceedings 
against the owner for allowing his ship to 
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go to sea in such a condition* Following 
this inquiry a committee was formed go 
into the mailer of manning. 

After examining 176 expert wiinesses this 
body reported on June 4th, finding 

undermanning prevalent in the British Mer¬ 
cantile Marine. “In the opinion of your 
Committee/* said this body, “the only 
proper solution of the diflficully lies in the 
establfehment of a Manning Scheme for 
general application/’ and proceeded tt> 
recommend “ that undermanning should by 
legislation be comprehended in the law 
authorising detention for uhscaworlhiness, 
and that an instruction be issued to the 
officers of the Board of Trade authorising 
them to detain vessels which are not manned 
in compliance with the schemes proposed by 
this Committee. That undermanning should 
be specifically declared by Statute to be 
u n sea wo re h [ n ess. “ 

By an Act (iSy?) to amend the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894, undermanning was 
made to constitute unscaworthiness; thus 
enabling the Board of Trade to detain a 
vessel as unseaworihy if undermanned. But 
as to what constituted undermanning, that 
was left apparently to the Bt^rd of Trade 
to decide. The Board of Trade at once 
issued •'instructions’* to its various super¬ 
intendents on^the subject, which read as 
follows 

Foreign>going steamers of over 200 ft. in length, 
or not 1«8 than 700 Ions gross, when proceeding to 
sea should have, independently of the master and 
two mates, a sufficient number of deck hands avail¬ 
able for division into two watches, so as to ]>rovide 
a minimam effective watch, vU.—a eompetent hand 
at the wheel, a look-out man, and an addiiionoJ hand 
on dock available for any purpose. 

The seeming purpose of this clause was to 
secure a minimum of three hands for each 
watch tn addition to the officer on the bridge, 
but in practice this minimum provision 
became in ’practically every case the 
fitoximum. 

It will be noted also that in “instruc¬ 

tions “ there is no stipulation as to the fit¬ 
ness or qualification of the persons engaged ; 
hence the “instructions” failed utterly to 
meet the needs of the case. 

In 1909 the Board of Trade issued new 
“ regulations.” 

In the new order the old clause wasrepro- 


duced, but with the very important diffef 
ence that thd word “ efficient ” was inserted 
so that the new reading provided for 
sufficient number of efjlcient deck hands.' 
But here, again, there is no definitior 
of what constitutes “ efficiency,” Effi 
ciency does not involve the engngemen 
of ‘‘able seamen,” or “ordinary seamen,’ 
who have (o qualify for such ratings 
“Deck hands,” “seamen/’ “sailors,” an 
the loose terms used, leaving the responsi* 
bility as to what constitutes “ efficiency ” tf 
the superintendents and surveyors appointee 
by the Board. 

However, there was s^)mething more satis* 
factory as to the number of deck hands tc 
be carried. The minimum of three pei 
watch—4>r six in all—was no longer to bt 
made (he standing scale by so many ship* 
owners. Ships i)ver 2,500 tons must carry 
eight hands, and over 5,500 ions must carry 
ten hands. 

Lei us consider what are the results of the 
Board of 'I'rade’s activities during the last 
tuenly years. 

In 1804 (he Port Yarrock was found to be 
“inefficiently nnd insufficiently” manned; 
in ii)t2 in the case of the ss, DunsUy 
the Court found (hat she was “ ineffi¬ 
ciently und Insufficiently ” manned, $0 
that after a period of eighteen years we are 
exactly in the same position as we were 
l>cforc. And in neither cose could action be 
taken against the ow ners, as there was no law 
stating what w'as efficient manning. In 1894 
there was no manning scale, and Sir Walter 
Howell Slated in his evidence before the 
Board of Trade Manning Committee that 
there was no law requiring the shipowner to 
carry any able-bodied seamen at all, and that 
in order to force the ship<iwners (o carry able- 
bodied seamen it would be necessary to lay 
down a compulsory manning scale; and we 
have in J912 before the Titanic inquiry Sir 
Walter Howell saying that (here isa)o man¬ 
ning scale for merchant ships, showingagain 
that we liave made no advance whatever lit 
all these years. 

In every case the Board of Trade has' 
rendered w'hat little it has done abortive, by 
refusing to pass further legislation, which 
might have rendered it useful. 

Thu; in 1807 it makes undermanning con¬ 
stitute unsea wort hi ness, but U makes no 
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definite rule for determining undermanning. 
In its regulations of 1898 and 1909 it requires 
a certain number of deck hands to be carried 
in certain cases, and while in 1909 It says 
they must be efficient deck hands, it does 
not say what constitutes efficiency, nor does 
.it require the deck hands to have any sea 
knowledge. Also it limits these regulations 
to foreign-going ships, and leaves the home 
going—that is to say, the ships trading 
between British ports and Continental ports 
between Hamburg and Brest—exactly as they 
'were before, apparently being under the 
impression that it was more essential to have 
a good look-out in the wide open spaces of 
the Atlantic than in the narrow seas crowded 
with shipping between England and the 
Continent. 

It is difficult to find words to describe the 
absolutely criminal neglect of the Board of 
Trade, a neglect which has made U pos¬ 
sible for the largest ship to go to sea carrying 
so few hands that it is all they can do to 
carry out the work of the ship when working 
at full pressure, and leaving no one to fall 
back upon in the case of the Incapacitation 
of any member of the crew, thus entailing 
•increased strain on the remainder. At Che 
same time the crew need not have seen the 
sea before and need have no knowledge of 
, all that constitutes seamanship. Imagine 
what would happen if such a ship encoun¬ 
tered any fatal mishap necessitating resort 
to the boats. The men who, while supposed 
to be able to assist in getting out the boats, 
would In reality be absolutely incapable of 
doing anything, owing to their ignorance 
pf the soa, and the lives of all the passengers 
*%ou1d be seriously endangered and in all 
probability lost. This is not an occurrence 
vihat can take place only under special condi- 
tions, but it can take place all the time. 

I The Board of Trade apparently contends 
that it cannot introduce a fixed manning 
scale, because it would be difficult to draw 
^ up a schedule of manning which would not 
; mean hardship to many owners. But surely 
' M would be comparatively easy to deal with 
, these particular cases by means of a board 
of appeal or otherwise, and in any it 
is better to inflict some hardship, if thereby 
ft can secure increased safety for aj\ who 
work or travel on the sea. 


Tbe reason why tbe Board of Trade has 
donp so little is probably because no legisla¬ 
tion is ever obtained except when pressure 
15 brought to bear by the interested parties, 
and in the case of the Merchant Service there 
are three interested parties. There is the 
(ravelling public, the seamen, and the ship¬ 
owners. Of these up till now the Arst has 
been led astray by the cry of the unsinkable 
ship, and so has naturally come to the con¬ 
clusion that if a ship is unsinkable it does 
not matter vitally how inefficient is the crew 
that woiks the^ ship. The second, who are 
the most vitally concerned in the matter, 
have hitherto not been in a position to bring 
any pressure to bear, and the only parties 
who have brought any influence (0 bear are 
the shipowners. All along the Board of 
Trade has given to this pressure. Even 
on the Advisory C 5 ommittee we know that 
the great majority of the members of that 
committee are either shipowners or belong 
to the shipowners! party. Thus they have 
been able to get the Board of Trade to do 
what they 'want, and from the shipowners' 
point of view it is natural that they do not 
want to be forced to carry more men than 
the minimum, preferring lo carry inefficient 
men who do not demand the same wage as 
an '' A.B.'’ Also it enables the shipmaster 
in the case of any dispute With his crew to 
ship anybody he likes. It is only the pocket 
of the shipowner that is involved, while the 
lives nl the seamen and the public are in 
danger. 

An informed public opinion is the only 
remedy for this slate of affairs. The^scamen 
have drawn up a scale of manning, and 
though up to the present they have not been 
able to bring much pressure to bear, their 
patience is being rapidly exhausted, and 
through their unions they are growing more 
and more powerful every year. If some¬ 
thing is not done shortly they will endeavour 
to force on the Board of Trade, by strikes 
or otherwise, the necessity of taking Imme¬ 
diate measures. But it should not be neces¬ 
sary to wait for this drastic step. Public 
opinion must be roused in order to show the 
Board of Trade that it can no longer carry 
on the dilatory methods pursued during the 
last twenty years. 


X. 



CHARACTER SKETCH 


-^ 

JAMES STUART—GREAT-HEART. i 


"Mr. Grcftt-lieart aeelaf that, ms to him m tht Fall heat of hii spirit, and pierced him ondcr thCv 
fifth tib/ with that the Giant befan to fala^ and could hold vp hsa dab ao lonfer. Then Mr. Great* 
heart seconded hii blov. and scnoic the head of the Giaot From hia shoulders. Then the women afid 
children rejoiced, and Mr. Great-heart also praised God for the delsyerancc he had wroufbt." 

• John Bnnywt 


E ver “ a doer of the word,*’ the Rt. 
Hon. James Stuart has passed to his 
rest at three score and ten, and all 
lovers of high purpose may at least 
rejoice that his life work was so 
plentifully harvested before his death. Pew 
men espoused more causes than Professor 
Stuart made hts own, and fewer still had the 
satisfaction In their 
own lifetime of 
seei n g success a ttend 
their o0orls. 

The mere 
enumeration of tlie 
services rendered by 
Professor Stuart to 
the cause of Women, 

Education, and 
Municipal Reform 
would fill nPa n y 
pages of this 
Revtkw, hut wc give 
the following sketch, 
outlined by one who 
was associated for 
many }^ars with the 
campaigns which 
absorbed Professor 
Stuart's energy and 
expressed his bound¬ 
less goodwill:— 

Pew men ever 

attemptedor accom¬ 
plished more for the 
cause of women than the Right Hon. James Stuart, 
who died at Carrow Abbey. Norwich, oo October 
131b, after nearly four yean of ever-increasing 
b^ily weakness. Born at Balgonle, in Fifeehire, 
seventy yaara ^eo, he was educated at the 
Madras College, St. Andrews, afterwards at the 
University of St. Andrews, ^ later at THnity 
College, Cambridge, where he Wame 3rd Wreoglv 
la tS66, Fellow 0? THidty and the first Professor of 
f^llid Mechaalcs iS7$-x889. Botarlng t^ House 


of Commons in 18K4 na Member fur ilucUnj^y, was 
M.P. lor the Hoston UivUion when ha 

was defeated, rhiefiy because of his pronounced oppo¬ 
sition to the .South African War, but was elecied 
Member for Sunderland in rooC nnd sat till 19(0. 
when he wss a second time dcfc.itcd. From to 
1907 ho was n mvmb^T uf ihc l.A>ndon County 
<^nciU fr<»m iKoo-i^>8 he Uxik an active port In 
the control of the .S 7 ar and Afornitrj> f.cadrr. and 
from 1894 until his death he was a director of J. and 

J. (dolman, Ltd. In 
1909 he was raised to 
Hie Privy Council. He 
was a man of high, 
.ittainmcnts in many 
directions, and a man of 
manifold and very vhried 
activities. He was an 
ardent and earnest re¬ 
former In all that he' 
touched — nrhif teligU 
quod non ornot'iJand 
he was a tremendously 
hard worker. After iqoo 
his actlvilirs were in¬ 
deed less numerous, of , 
necessity, since no man 
could have long con¬ 
tinued to work OR hard 
as he had done tor (he' 
preceding sixteen years. 
What he succeeded in 
doing for the University 
of Cambridge, for I-on- , 
don Municipal Kefonn,*. 
for Home Rule, and 
other political and * 
sociaf movements has 
been recorded in otbtfg 
papers, but his freot^^ 
woric fa* u*fmen bo*!' 
been less notleed. Ai'o 
an undergraduate at Cambridge he conceived the,> 
idea of bringing University education in Rngland 
to the masses of the people. In his de 1 ightfid.'< 
** Reminiscences,*' published last year, be dawribes^^ 
how he told his mother in 1866 that his amUtlon A 
was " to establish a peripatetic university, the 
fessors of which would circulate among the big 9 
towns." U chanced that the first opportunity 
realising his ambition wu given him in 1867 by the 
'* North of England Council for Promoting Ht^ier 
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Education for Women," of which Mrs. Josephine 
DutW was President, and Mim Clough, afterwards 
the first Principal of Newnham College, was SecrO' 
tary, The Council invitf^ him to give four courses 
of lectures to women, which wem d<>ljvered in Man¬ 
cestor, Liverpool, .ShefTield and Uvds. These were 
the first University Kxlension Ix'Cturcs, and in the 
, following year hr gave ihr first course of such lec¬ 
tures to working men at Oewe, 

Others speedily imitated Mr. Stuart’s example, 
and in a few years these esprrimeritul Wtures were 
followed by the 4-smh|i.Hhineni of the Cambridge 
University Hxtension Scheme. This Univt-rsity was 
mainly induce*<1 to adopt the scheme bv ’’the 
enthusiastic advocacy sind skill in alfairs ** of the 
man who had first rlrcarru*d the dream and then 
proved that It could be made n reality. Th« move¬ 
ment has resulted In the creation of seven new uni¬ 
versities in Kngland and Wales, and in the Imns- 
formatlnn of London University from a mere 
examining body ‘o a true teaching uniVersitv, and 
all open to men and women on «*qual tenns. Other 
direct results of Mr. .Stuart’s pjonwr work were the 
• establishment In i86n of the Cambridge Examinn- 
tioni for Women Afterwards cnlUsI the Higher 1 x>raf 
Exnminulions), which did so much in the da vs before 
high schools exisu-d (o $e| a higher standAfd of 
teaching in girls’ schools, and also the starting of 
lectures hir women tn ('ambridge, which soon led to 
the foundation of Newnham College, the first of the 
women’s colleges at Cambridge or Oxford. 

But while Mr. Stuart and others were trying to 
lay the lop stone—.as Mrs. Butler said—bv providing 
women with hither educaiion, there was an e.arth- 

J uake shaking the very foundations of the building. 

arliamcnt had iu^i prnsH ihe Contagious Diseases 
Acts of tfififi .and iKfio. and when Mrs. Butler realised 
the terrible character of this legislation, she felt 
Impelled to put nsitl*- h* r olhpr jiublic work and 
devote hers-lf to a great crusade against the Acts. 
In the fierce seventeen ye.ars* fight which followed 
many noble women and not a few brave men took 
part, but it is in no dispnragcmenl of their services 
to say th.at James Stu.art contributed n .are than anv 

his unceasing nnd selL 
•arrlfiring efforts, h\s powerful and eloquent advocacy, 
his high ap|»eal to first principles and his un'^werving 
faith in their ultim.ate triumph, his calm and wise 
counsel, his great gift of org.anisallon, hr* greater 
gift of inspiring others with his own enrhuidasm for 
humanity, nnd his greatgift of love and self- 
forgetting lovHlry. Years before the victory was won 
In England Mrs. Butler, in (he winter of 1874-5, 
paid a visit to the Continent, nnd in France, Italy 
and f^wltserland lit the flame of revolt against the 
R^latlcw system, which soon after led to the foun¬ 
dation of the International Abolitionist F^^eration. 
Mr. .Stuart greatly helped her on this first Con 11 - 
nental visit, nnd took a large part subsequently in 
organising the Federation and In framing Its 
declar.Ttion of principles. He was a lending speaker 
•t many of its annual g.athering.s nnd hat been 
President for the last eight years. He wns revered 
and loved, only next to Josephine Butler, by all (he 
w^kort for Abidition on the Continent. 

The work of this Federation has already, resulted 
In thostotal abolition of the Regulation system in 


several countries, while in the other countries where 
the system still lingers It Is utterly discredited and 
doomed, though not yet dead. 

Mrs. Butler’s s^ieochcs during her first Continental 
tour were published in French in 1S75 under the 
title of ** Une voix dans le Desert,” and the little 
book was soon translated into almost everv European 
language, and had an enormous influence in awaken¬ 
ing everywhere Ihe thoughts ul men nnd women on 
Ihe question whh which she dealt. Jt was never 
published in English until ihc present year (Arrow- 
smiths), and Mr. Stuart wrote an Intrcnuction to It 
—pracii&illy Ihe last thing he wrote. We quote the 
fiist w*ord< of this introduclion ” It is well that 
now our English friends should be ubie to read the 
words which rmbodjed so much in their day, 
rspc>cially as ihis^s a lime when women’s questions 
ore to ions|MCUous|y to the front. Moreover, this 
dtiiiude uf u nation toward: prostitution is largeW 
the outcome and index of its utlitude towards 
women.” On this subji<ct and in nil other political 
and social questions he was a firm believer in the 
lU'cvssily of men and women working together, and 
w'as llierrfore .'i strong siipjiofler of woman suflrage. 
Not Icing .ai*o he said that if only he could see the en¬ 
franchisement of womon at. accomplished fact he 
would gladly sing ” Nunc dimittit.” Alas, he did 
not live 10 sec it, except with the eyes of an undying 
faith 1 

Willie, lo all intent.s and purposes, Pro¬ 
fessor Stuart took no prominent part in 
affairs of recent years, he was never idle, and 
he was, moreover, the last man in the world 
fo draw back, having once put his hand to 
the plough : “ The price of liberty is, indeed, 
eternal vigilance," and no opportunity was 
lost (0 maintain (he work „(lint had been 
arcomptished. As a member of, the British 
Committee of the Internalional Abolitionist 
Federation. Profes-sor Stuart was engaged 
right up (o (he last in seeing that the moguls 
of the Brilish Army did not ride rough-shod 
over the restrictions of (he law jn their 
specious regulations governing the Indian 
Cantonments- Sufficient evidence was col¬ 
lected to show that prostitution was carried 
on under the special supervision of the Army 
medical officers, and, as much misunder¬ 
standing exists, we cannot do better than 
quote from a letter recently addressed by Mr. 
Stuart and Mr. Henry J, Wilson to the 
India Office 

To prevtmt any mlficenception ox to the ground* 
of our oppoxiiiun to the Contagious Disrates Acts 
which formerly existed in thi* countiy and in India, 
and to the modified practice largely based on the 
principles of (hose Acts which still piwalls In India, 
it seems desirable tq restate our position. We en¬ 
tirely agree with whet Lord Kitchener states In the 
Circular referred to above—” that the Idea that vice 
can be prevented by allowing diseooe to exist In the 
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Cantofunents and by regarding ibe UabiUty of infec¬ 
tion M an effective deterrent is not, and never has 
been, the view held by persons of sound judgmdht." 
That this view was never held by responsible oppt^ 
nents of the Contagious Diseases Acts may be Ulus* 
(rated by a reference lo the first pamphlet which 
Mrs. Josephine Butler published on the subject in 
t 89 o, *' An appeal to ine people of England.** In 
this pamphlet, after setting forth the Ejections to 
the arbitrary and compulsory character of the Acts, 
•he proceed^ (o plead for n better and more humane 
way of'dealing with the fnatter, and in the forefront 
of her proposals she placed the provision of the mosj 
ample free hospitnl accommodation, worked on an 
absolutely voluntary basis; and she argued from 
actual ex(>erlence that tins would be mnrv likrly than 
any compulsory system to lead ta a di'creasc of 
disease, while at the same time affording more hope 
of moral Influences prevailing, and leading lo 
formed lives, as well ns cured bodies, 

This represents the attitude which wc have always 
taken, and U is important to note that the Army 
Sanitary Commission in und in m.any previous 
years, exprcti^ed the opinion (hat the best pr.'icti* 
cable means of diminishing the prrv.*ilencc of (hear 
diseases is to he found in establishing a system of 
voluntary lock hospitals, and in providing the men, 
as far as possible, with healiUy occupation and re¬ 
creation.” But the author idea in India have never 
yet recogni»i'd that tlure is nny alternative to the 
compulsory, or part!allv cnmpul«.ory, hospital sys¬ 
tem, other than the closing of (he hospitals, anti 
making no provision for the (rratment of diseased 
women. Mo^t of these h<«pi(aU witc ac(uafly rlosrd 
during the short period when the periodica I examina¬ 
tion of women was prohibite d under Art V. of 
No trial has therefore ever been given In the Can¬ 
tonments Co the 9 >*stetn of purely voluntary hos¬ 
pitals. • 

Professor Smart was exceedingly happy 
irt his friendships, and he himself wrote, ** 1 
have ttad the great good fortune as I have 
advanced in life of finding more, and not 
fewer, people who have been devoted 
friendsy* He was foriy-seven when he 
married T^aura Elizabeth Col man, daughter 
of Jeremiah James Col man, who represented 
Norwich in Parliament and was head of the 
celebrated firm of J. and J. CoJman, and it 
was this business which absorbed the later 


years of his life, his duties as director being 
discharged with that .same conscientious 
regard for principle w'hich was his distin* 
guishing characteristic. 

Jame.s Stuart represciUod the best of 
Puritanism, and that he did not play a more 
prominent part in Uritish politics was due 
entirely to his qualities of modesty and con* 
cern for others. No stronger contrast can be 
imagined between the quiet, determined 
believer in the unchanging principles of 
righteou.sness and the quick-change artists 
w'ho are ever seeking lo find wimt the public 
wants**' Stuart insisted on thi.s high .stan¬ 
dard, and that he lived up to it there are many 
who ran bear full witness. To the many who 
arc seeking some gnicinnre in the unravelling 
of social disorder and polliiral injustice we 
commend his words as the benediction of a 
long, u.seful, honourable life; 

I (hink, of nil thingc In (hU world, (hero no(hing 
which IS <0 rWiC.-ibli jiislice, It 5 « inf>rr difficult to 
act jtiMly itian to art mricifuMy or t>rnrvo1crttly. and 
more good is done in the long ruh by juKticc than by 
anything elec. 1 .am nol speaking in phiK>«nphjcal 
nlisirnrik>iv<. 1 nm fip<'aking wluit \» (o me the 
profound Muprr^^on nuide bv the experience of my 
life. 

The poorer :iiid meaner any group of people the 
more nereMary it 1# that they should 1 k« Ireated 
justly. Ko man and no woman can ever abut them- 
sclvc* out of the p:ile of justice, however erring, 
however degraded they mny be. 

Nor is >1 only the person who h unjuitdy treated 
who suffers. Bv the trancridous revenge of Nature 
the iMTson who acts unju»Lly suffers too. And (hers 
Is about injustice this horri()le characteristic, that 
when it has been long established people get to 
regard it .as no longer injustice. Even those who 
sulTer from It sufTcr in a dumb and unintelligent way^ 
often not knowing why they suffer; and the jnflicters 
of the injustice, forgetting (hat it is inju.stice, go on 
till they become hardened into forgetfulness or even 
ignorance of what ihev do. 

It h.is thus been that neaily every great b.attle 
between right and wrong has ve^fy been one between 
justice and injustiCG. 



LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 

REVIEWS. 


BEFRIEND THE TURK!—OR .... 

Could not the present (Government follow the otd English tradition of being a source of itrength 
to the weak instead of conniving at the abomioable act of crushing the oppress^, and sympathise edih 
Turkey to the mutual advantage of both? 1 appeal td every Briljslm in tlU name of millions of Mussal- 
mans under the Dritish flag to come forward and wipe out the stigma which has so ignobly marked the 
Britisl\ diplomacy lately in connection with Balkan affairs, and show that he is still alive to the sense 
of equity and lusticf'. 1 appeal to the prcsiiit Government to look at the question more deeply and, in 
view of the situation all over the Empire, cruinge its antl*Turk aiiitucle. before the fury of millions of 
fellow.subjects is kindled to a blase and brings disaster. Let Ministers realise that this Is not the time 
that England can afford to risk the peace and tranquillity of Empire through (heir speculative policies 
•-Shah Moiiahuad Naiuatuiaam in The Asiatic Quarterly Retina. 


** It is a ton; kine that hn^ no turning," and 
the continued abuse cf the 1'urk seems to have 
raised a battalion of friends who chamfMon the 
cause of " the Sick Man of Europe *' in the 
October number of The Asiatic Quarterly,Petiw, 
Five writers conduct the campaign Id a series of 
articles which are eminently n^eratc in tone 
and calculated to win sufiport for the Turks as 
a much maligned and entirely misunderstoiHl 
nation. 

In discussing " Some Causes of Turkey's 
.Defeat " Mahdall advances the perulfar plea that 
Turkey has suffered owing to her lolcmtion of 
Christians which has been prevalent for over 
three centuries, " and runs tike a red I bread of 
doom through her history/* making his case 
good, however, by showing that had ihe Turk 
insisted on the inhabitants of Macetlonia accept¬ 
ing Islam the Christian Powers would have had 
no locus for their inlcrfererci*. Mal.daJl further 
suggests that Freemasonry as practised by (he 
Young Turk leaders was a prime factor in 
IT- weakening the army, the writer advises Turkey 
to make friends with Bulgaria and she will 
** gradually develop into an efficient and modem 
Balkan State." This is followed by an article 
from the pen of the late Professor Vamb^ry, 
who puts in a good word for the Turk as being 
" most anxious for as rapid as possible a pro¬ 
gress in the way of modern civilisation." He, 
however, is of opinion that " Europeans must be 
entrusted with the main task of reforms/' the 
English civil officer, drilled in India or in Egypt, 
being the best for the purpose. 

M. Mijatovich, who has represented Servia 
both at CoDstofitinople and St. James's, is most 
conciliatory, and makes the amende honorable by 
saying 

Political interest made us, the Balkan nations, 
paint ,qh<> Turks as cruel Asiatic tyranu incq»ble 


oi European civilisation. An impartial history would 
prove that the Turks are rather Europeans than 
Asiatics, and that they are nui cruel tyrants, but a 
nation loving justice and f.nrneRS, and possessing 
qualities nnJ virtues which deserve to he acknow- 
kdged and respected. 1'hc martial era of ihe Turkish 
history having been, not inglorlously, closed, his- 
(oiical Providence sertm to have In store a high 
mission for ibt* Turks. Their Empire forms a clasp, 
voonecting Euro|>i' and Asia, linking the Christian 
world to the Muhammadan world. Through them 
Chrisli.inily and hbin will shnk{> hands together, 
and continue to dcvi*loi> on their independent lines, 
vH living in a friendly inurdepcndencc. 

Hie lauserie is completed by a strong appeal 
for " A TurcoBriiish Enienie " by Arthur Field, 
of Ihe Otlomnn Comm i I tec,, who views the 
Turk ns the most amiable of fellows and 
recounts the bad faith of the Powers in re- 
pc.'itedly ignoring I heir treaty obligations— 
always to the detriment of Turkey—and regrets 
the .ipporent reversal of British pt^icy in sccur* 
ing the goodwill of the Muslim, which can only 
be retained by Britain remaining the gdod friend 
of the Turk. 
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IRELAND: THE COCKPIT OF BRITISH POLITICS. 

Ir Uie UlsUr minority If entitlod to rctUt th« Home Rule Aet by force, whet possible anewer could 
be fnade to i like clmlm put forward by the mt» of the Irish people? If they should be frustrated In the 
proseeutjOA of a perfectly cMidtutiooal demand, In which they have the support of a large majority of the 
Sttted reprcaentauves of Great Britain, 1 aay what possible answer could be made to a claim upon thair 
part to paralyse the Government of Ireland? No, we are not and rhall not be mhmidaUd by /fu threat of 
force. Iliave more than once expresnd my hope and the belief that the new system of government Ifi 
Ireland would ht brought Into operation without any recourse, or any need for recourse, to the armed forcer 
of the Crown, but If a autute, deliberately enacted by Parliament, were to be met by organised and armed' 
resistance U would clearly be not only the right but the duty of the Executive to assert the authority of th$ 
lav by tvery afpfoprioto and adequate measure/*—Tm Piuirt MiNiSTxa, at Lady bank, October s$th, 1913. 

«A BALEFUL FIGURE/’ * 5IR eoward carson, k.c 

Im these words, In his book Pfllorr of Society,* 

Mr. A. G. Gardiner describes Sir Edward 
Carson, who has succeeded in making himself 
even more militant than the fiercest member of 
the W.S.P.U. Mr. Gardiner is a pasumaster 
in the art of portrait-painting, and his gallery of 
celebrities is a most notable piece of work. In 
discussing Sir Edward (a one-time Radical, be it 
remembered t) Mr. Gardiner says:— 

What is the motive that converts this inast«rul 
man of the world into a passionate crusader? Why 
does he shed tears on the platform? U U not, as 1 
have said, expediency; nor is it patriotism, nor Is 
it even the Union for its own sake. The motive U 
the iMcendency of his caste, established and main* 
lained by the Union. For a century or more the 
Orangemen have had Ireland under their heel. With 
the Castle at their back they have held Ireland like 
n conquered province—they have held it as the 
British hold India. 'Phey have planted their nomi¬ 
nees in every fat job; they have controlled the ad¬ 
ministration; the police have bocn an instrument In 
their hands; justice has been the tool of their 
purposes; the law has been of their fashioning ond 
the judges of their making. And now the Ascendency 
is done. The outworks have gone; the walls are 
crumbling. Landlordism has been put to flight. 

The Irish people are emerging from the dust. They 
have tlieir land; they hove their local councils; 
they stand erect and ask for full fre e dom In their 
own household. The whole fabric of Ascendency is 
collapsing before our eyes. A new Ireland is dawn¬ 
ing across the Channel. And against the dawn there 
stands a figure baleful and hercnc, challenging the 
new day—a figure emblematic of an andeot t^e of 
wrong and of a night that Is past. 

The PiUarS of Society contains some forty 
character-sketches of men and women who have ^1 

n»*, or are making, history «, »»re ^ ^ , 

readable book has ever appeared. The lilustra- bas ixbi (■ ahjiiaias ue isaiterfat. Tbe mre^^ 2 . 
tion, (of which we reproduce a specimen) .re . 

Special feature of tbe production, tbe selection of er». at o« mm 4 diyee m m i 

portraits giving a still more realutic expression pr«ciA thr mam e# 

to the text, which lacks nothing in direct, breeiy S 

and picturesque eharactenaat^OO. MC M Sam. or for • member mt aaotacr aod^ftM 

^ ^ woes s t > fmamua p eeitm i oa* ^4 . G. Gerdtarr fo Ptllera 

•PUtars of SeeUty. (Nisbet and Co., Ltd. - 

71. 6d. net.) 



Pkatobf} 


KBertwford*., 


''Terre U MBOblar lo tie mere ttreemee of the. 
maa iXbi (■ ahjliaiu ue sBastrrrat. Tbe mreBno#., 
forrbcee. witb rbe bUcL «rell-oilH bW bnebc^oeS 
to llK crowA, tbe lote, belcbcc fecr, tbe bcmvvlIaeM 
efta. St oace arceBy am4 aerHIeae. tbe dtoec m tm 
Bbetli. tbe cbaitai|ias tbreet of tbe itadcr^s* iM 
beevy lew^elt pronelfli tbe mam raoobtr Sr toot ijt*. 

e e. He oHsbt pam for a Slevx cbiicf wbo bi^ Mb' 
•csloe at boat, or for aa actor wbe slivt tba 
beiC bee borea, or for a aciabcr of eaotber eod etnl' 
wore e t t taamua s eofoio l oa/* ^4 . G. Gerdtarr la '* PffJafo 
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“IF HOME RULE IS DEFEATED.” 

Akd though Irish Nationfilists are wlUmg to¬ 
day to take their places in that Empire in all 
loyalty and affection as dtiaens of a self-govem* 
ing Ireland, it does not follow that they will be 
equally ready to do so on a future occasion. 

* When confidence has oecc been betrayed it can 
never be restored in full, and a measure 
extorted by years of unremitting agitaiion can 
never carry with it I he same |K»wer of hen I log 
old wounds as if It h.id been a free gift. Eng¬ 
land Ims an opponunfiy to-day which may never 
present ilself n second time: it is for her to 
decide whether she will let it slip ns she has let 
slip sb many opportunities in the past. Bui, 
before she commits herself trrevociib1>, she 
ihuuld remember that, though the passionate 
desire of more than a century may not proclaim 
itself in violent acts, yet it is not easily extin- 
guiflhrd, and that, though Ireland is wrapt m 
profound peace, It is not the pence of apathy, 
but the anxious silence of expcciation.*-^KAitLK8 
Brwi.by, In The Dublin 


A BELATED SUGGESTION. 

Tits form which the internal government of 
Ireland should take is a matter which should be 
first thrashed out by ihe inhabitants of Ireland 
themselves. In his valuable hook on "The 
Making of the Australian Commonwealth ** Mr. 
Bernard Wise has shown haw the difficulties in 
the way of federation were gradually overcome, 
not by forcing the views of one party into law 
regardless of opposition, but by open conferences 
And hy inviting the people themselves to express 
their wishes by means of the referendum. On 
these lines of cocK'iliacion Irishmen and Ulster¬ 
men are quite capable of formulating a scheme 
for the better government of the island they 
inhabit. When they have arrived at an agree¬ 
ment, their scheme—since it muM affect British 
hiterests-^would be submitted for approval to 
Great Britain. Bur before any steps can be 
taken in this direction it is necessarv to clear the 
present Bill out of the way. That Bill is Kad in 
almost every detail—so inconceivably bad that 
h (s difficult to believe that any man who has 
studied it enn honestly wish it to beccMne law. 
Moreover^ the Bill, while failing to give Irish 
'Nationalists what they have persistently asked 
for, national nclf-govcmmcnt, goes suffkicniTy 
far in th.at direcrion to make its acceptance by 
Ulstermen and other Irish Unionists impossible. 
'Doubtless it will be a bitter disappointment to 
msny Naiion.alists to ha\'e to abandon this Bill, 
for U has been accepted by Ihem as bringing 
.nearer the attainment of their ideal, eompicte 
national in dependence.'^-E ditor of The .fdtR- 
hurgh Review. 


WHO SAID “ UNION " ? 

Thb Union had too well accomplished the 
aim of thoee who planned it. It had disunited 
the people of Ireland and ranged them far apart. 

. . . After more than a century of a Union that 
was to unite Ireland and Great Britain Into one 
people, we find not only has the Union failed in 
this, its primniy fiuciion, and sole justifkatton 
for the means employed, but Unionists them¬ 
selves assure us it has split Ireland irrevocably 
in two. Where it found one Irish people, after 
A hundred and twelve years of resolute effort it 
now offers us two. Because U has failed to 
achieve the uhm of two kingdoms intended, 
and has accomfjisbed a disunion of two peoples 
not intended (so we were told), this disunion 
must now be regarded as sacrosanct and main¬ 
tained to the end of time. Because under it the 
peoples of Irebnd and Great Britain stand still 
apart, while under it the p^le of Ireland itself 
have been severed into * implacable enemies,'* 
we are asked to regard this instrument of enmip^ 
as The sole security for whut is termed amity in 
Ireland. A separalkm of one people into two 
hostile bodies, artificially achieved in the face 
of nature, is to be regarded as a natural law, 
and enforced in defiance of reason, judgment, 
and religion. . . . The main argument, then, if 
such it can be called, now offered against Home 
Rule seems, to my Ulster Irish mind, to consti¬ 
tute ihe chief argumeot in Its favwir.—Sm 
Rocaa Casbmbkt, in The Fortnightly Review. 

CO-OPERATION. 

It is impossible to guarantee to Protestants 
in Ireland a position which will ensure that the 
Papists shall be kept in their places as hewers 
of wo^ and drawers of water. . . . What is 
required in Ireland is the mutual knowl^ige 
which comes frwn the habit of co^>peration. 
The Irish Parliament will have to treat of ques¬ 
tions, such as iodustrial reform, land settlement, 
arterial drainage, trade and transport, which do < 
not divide Irc&nd upew religious lines. None 
of us doubt that in working out such problems 
the business instincts of Ul.^termen will be of 
service. But not less true is it that Ulstdrmen 
will come to realise the qualities Of statesman¬ 
ship, foresight, and moderation which are to be 
found within the Nationalist ranks. The posi¬ 
tion of Protestants in Ireland will be secured 
for all time when they begin to find thmr interest, 
rK>t ki seeking to exaggerate the qualities wluch 
they themselves possess, and depreciati^ those 
of their fellow-couDtrymen, but in building up a 
nnciooal pride baaed, upon a generous under¬ 
standing of all those who share with them the 
common distinction of being Irishmec.— 
Stt^BN CwTHM, in The BrifisH Rsffsw. 
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THE LAND CAMPAIGN. 

Onb of the Wisest (hint's that Napoleon dfd wa$ to break up those huge estates In France which 
Church and nobility had aggregated, until there was scarcely breathing outside of them, and make 

possible a multitude smull holdings. It is like a romance—knowing the history of old France—to read 
that within her borders more than seven ntilllons of peasant farmers delve and reap on iheir own soil. 
They truly manage things better in France. Let us hope that the entenif eordiale may in this matter, also* 
prove of practical value, and that we may learn from the prolific pros^perity of our progressive neighbour 
that there is a better use of the land than devotion to sport, and likewise that the heavens do not fall 
because the feudal system comes to an end.—W. J. Acomk, in Thi fl'est rums ter Itewcw. 


LO ! THE POOR LABOURER ! ' 

Mk. Srbroiim Rowktreb submits in the pages 
of the Contemporary Fevie^ a scheme for 
" Rural Land Reform." The writer knows his 
subject, and his suggestions nrc ha.scd on the 
fullest consideration of the many diHiruhies 
which luave for so long defied treatment by a 
Parliament more concerned with controversy 
than action. Mr. Rowntree submits the follow¬ 
ing scliemc 

{(] The rstabUshnicf) of a Wage Doard or other 
tribunal, with the stWutory duty of fixing a mini¬ 
mum wage for lubowrers suHicient to provide an 
averogc fomily with the necessaries for physical 
«*fhcicncy, and to pay n commercial reni for a houisc. 

(а) The provision of an .adequate number of houses 
for rural workers either by the local authorities or 
the central government. 

(3) A large measure of security for labourers in 
the tenure of their houses, with certain necessary 
qualifiration8 in the case of men in charge of 
animals. * 

^4) Substantial ^ants in aid to local authorities, 
the payment of whi'h woid be strictly conditional 
on the siuisfnciory ,'crfor8ance of their statutory 
duties with regard to horsng and the provision of 
small holdings and allotments. 

(i) F%al security of tenure for the farmer. 

(б) The cstabliKhmenC of a r.j3nd Court or other 
similar tribunal to fix a fair rent for agricultural 
land, and also to fix the price of land acquired for 
housing, small holdings, and other public purposes. 

(7) A gradual alteration in the basis of rating so 
that the rate shall ultimately be assessed upon the 
unimproved value of the Und instead of upon the 
composite hereditament. 

The writer repudiates the oft-repeated asser¬ 
tion that these reforms are part and parcel of 
a vendetta against landowners as such, and 
rightly says: 

Whether viewed from the standpoint of the under¬ 
fed labourer or fiom the broader national standpoint 
of the loss of weuhh due to under-farmed land, the 
nation would be failing in its'duty If It did noi^insist 
upon the fulfilment by the landowning class *of Its 
obligatloni to the rest of the communi^. 


THE FAVOURED FARMER. 

Sir Rouert Fdgcdmhb, in the Fortnightly 
deals with " Some Aspects of the Land 
Question " in an Imflartial spirit, and recognise) 
the fact that present ccmditions do not represent 
the last word in this matter. He points out 
that: 

The English farmor, as a matter of fact, Is an 
exceptionally privileged being. He does not know 
what income-tax U, and his home Is rated at a 
nominal sum. Tbe income-tax low gives an 
am.izing advantage to farmers, for It aaaumca that 
the Inoome they derive from their farms amounta 
to only one-third of the rent. So a farmer whose 
rent does rwt exceed and comparatively few 

farm rents exceed (hat, Is estimated to have an ln« 
come from his farm of £160, and that, of course, la 
free of income-tax. But those who ore conversant 
with farmers* passi^ooks know quite well that the 
profits of every decently good farmer, one year with 
another, are equal to his rent, and the best farmers 
clear a good deal more than thut. Then again, (n 
all the rural dictrleta the farmers control the assess¬ 
ment committees, and they do not over-rate the 
farm houses In which they themselves live. I know 
several rated at ;£io which would readily let for 
private dwellings at anything from £^o to £ 9 o a 
year. 

Of the labourer he sensibly says that hla 
wants nrc '* n good sound house to live in and a 
decent bit of garden.** Even that obviously 
minimum demand, however, means a minor 
revolution. If this question could be considered 
apart from wilful political prejudice many would 
;igr<.»e with Sir Robert when he says : 

There are selfish landlords who hold up land 
urgently nreJnf for the expansion of many towns one 
could mention, and greedy landlords who hold tm 
their land for high prices. They should be dealt 
with by direct, net by indirect methods. Whv no) 
pass d law (hat in (he case of every coftimunlty of' 
1,000 persons dwelling within a square mile, und^* 
veloped building land should be obtainable by aity'i 
resident, by an inexpensive system of arbitration', 
within (he next adjacent limit, say of half a mllai 
but with a proviso that the land applied for should' 
not unduly Interfere with the amenities of existing'^ 
residenect. For larger populations larger areas foy. 
selection should be scheduled, and towns under tueb 
0 system would not then be cramped as many are 
to-dayt 








FROM THE FACTORY TO THE 

LAND. 

In a recent issue of the Vtn^yard Mr. 
AUen Ctarke concludes bis series of articles on 
, rhe Effects of the Factory System. 

Mr. Clarke^ himself a factory lad, with parents 
and brothers and sisters all factory •workers, 
has given us anything but a pleasing (Mcture 
of factory life. Not only have cur rulers be> 


wumwg. 

It will probably be a slow process, but when 
the cotton trade doef go with it will fad the 
English factory system. 

The last chapter is entitled Vision and 
Hope.'* Here the writer explains how be would 
like to see Lancashire a duster of small villages 
and towns, each fixed solid on its own agri¬ 
cultural base, doing Its own spinning and weav¬ 
ing. Each would have its own theatre, gym- 
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fouled Lancashire by their greed of gold, but 
'under pretence of spreading Christianity and 
^etvllisntioa, England, he says, has burned and 
^blasted her way into foreign lands, merely to 
make a market for her goods and to keep her 
'^ves at home well employed. Masters do not 
teare a jot for ci.vllis.itioo or Christianity, or the 
^ glory of England, or their workpeople. All 
they care about is enriching themselves. But 
pMr. Clarke thinks the Lancashire cotton trade 
doomed. Not that the end will come soon. 


nasium, schools, libraries, baths, and other 
things. When Lancashire's cotfem trade has 
passed away and the people have got back to 
agriculture the old peasant crafts, songs, sports, 
maypole dances, and music will be revived. 
Meanwhile it is necessary to show up the horrors 
of the present factory system, to set before our 
workfolk those ideals that are the insplrstloa 
of all true art and l^nest work, and to preach 
good fellowship between high and low and 
neighbour and neighbour. 








THE NEW WORLD. 


A ROUND TRIP. 

Last y«ar the American Geographical Society 
celebrated its sixtieth aoniversaxy by inviting 
those associated ndth gtofnphlc^i science 
throughout the world to participate in an exten- 
sive tour, in which the oulsUnding physical 
features of the United States could be obse^ed 
witlun <be limits of a holiday. The British 
representatives who accompanied the excursion 
lectured before the R»G«S.| and full iUustraied 
reports will be found in the October issue of the 
Oeogfdphical Journal. Mr. George Chisholm 
deals with the “ Economic Aspects of the 


and with it the incense cedar (Tliuya oeddentaUs). 
At about 3.000 feet the sugar pine (j*. Lam^<ft^ana) 
appeared. This noble tree is in many ways the most 
b^utiful of the Cascade sp'cirs. its great height 
and its smooth light red bark making it stand out 
boldly among the other trees. 

As the slopes became steeper, at about 3,500 feet, 
we passed through dense woods of lodgopole pine 
(F. Mufrayono). which may have spread, after a 
fire, to take (he place of a larger species. Above 
this, at about 6.000 feet, at the foot of the steep 
ascent to the crater, came a zone of varied wooo* 
land, in which the trees were no longer giants, but 
were well grown: hemlock {Tsuga PatiomunA) and 
noble fir (XbiVi nohilif) predominiited. Finally the 
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PorasI of Soifiar Piaes (Pinas LamlKrtiana), 
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States,” Mr. H. O. Beckit describes ” The 
National Parke,” and Mr. Alan G. Ogilvie 
treats of the vegetation. The illustrations we 
reproduce (with the editor's kind permission) 
give some idea of the varied natural features 
of the c(«rtineni, presenting practically every 
diver&ty which the wide range ^ conditions 
through centuries of change have induced. Of 
the jountey to Crater Lake Mr. Ogilvie said 

The first change which appeared at wa climbed 
was that the broad^teafed trees became restricted to 
the vallOT bottom, the yellow pinea grew Wgger, and 
the stately Douglas fir was sren at about e.ooo feet, 


five-teaved Abies albicauU^ j^>peared. This tree ax-.^ 
tended above afl other species, first as an open wood, ja 
and then in clumps of trees ever more and more .j 
stunts, upon the slopes of rich alpine pasture which 
reach almost lo ttw summit. 

The view from the edge of the crater can never 4 ^ 
be forgotten. Inwards lay the placid waters of 
crater lake of the deepest blue tint, contrasting with .w 
the briQianc hues of the circling ring of precipice, J 
Outwards there stretched on all sides a sea of 
almost smothered in those dense forests, which ■rr^l 
the surest witness to the humid character of tbei'^ 
winds pf the Northern Pncific coast of the UnUeo 
StalM. 0 




THB ■^VIEW. 


THE PANAMA.PACIFIC INTER. 
NATIONAL EXPOSITION. 

Thi unique* unpfecedeuted features of 

the Panama^Hecihe Imernatiooal Eapositioo are 
Uvi&hl> described in the September Bulletin of 
the American Union. Twenty-six foreign 
natMDs have signihed their inienlioo to par¬ 
ticipate* and the Orient wiil vie with the Occi¬ 
dent in the greatest display of world products 
that has ever been known in history s— 

' It is estimated that the coat of the preparaUoo and 
decoration of the grounda, (he erection of the wonder¬ 
ful palatial buildings, and all the expenses incident u> 
the prdper housing and setting of the show, will 
amount to $50,000,000. It is furthermore estiinated 
that by the time the Exposition opens there will be 
no less than $50,000,000 worth of cxliiblts housed 
therein. From these facts alone it may safely be 
. assumed that It will be the greatest show the world 
has seen, at lease if money, brains, and energy can 

make It so. ’ _ .... 

The Exposition grounds eonUm 6x5 acres tn what 
U known as the Harbour View section of the city of 
San Krandsco, forming a natural ampbi theatre over¬ 
looking San Francisco Bay and its Go Won Gate 
entrance from the Pacific. These grounds indude 
wrt of (he United States miliury reservation, the 
' Presidio, on one end and Fort Mason on the uilwr. 
and extend over two miles on the water front and 
are ooe-helf mile wide. 

' The eentrel portion of the aiu is comperativrly 
level and surrounded on three tides by gently sloping 
ground. Within a short distance from the boundaries 
of the site these slopes cnange to steep hllltides, and 
the main portion of the site Is thus the centre of a 
•r great ampnltheaire, from the sides snd heights of 
■ which the Cxpoaitlon will be seen extended below. 
To fit the plans of the Exposition to the magnificent 
natural surroundings has been the guiding thought 
of the architects. 


A PRECOCIOUS PIONEER. 

In the Corwwfjfln Afcgocine W. Lacey Arny 
presents a portrait of Swift, who pitched his 
, tent thirty-five years ago at the foot of the 
! Rockies In the centre of what is now Jasper 
Park. He says;— 

It was a simple operation for the erstwhile 
\ prospector to stake out two thousand acres. If the 
mountaineside had not obtruded itself he might as 
well have (made it two million. He built another 
little shack beside a rushing mountain stream (hat 
poured down from the glaciers of Pyramid Moun¬ 
tain on Its way to the Athabaska. He cut down 
more poplars and cottonwood. And after he had 
< two acres cleared he began to plan and hope. 

Then the serious work of the mountain fanner 
began. It was postible to drive in rattle, but he 
could not set down on his farm an outfit of faciory- 
^ made Implements. Just there commenced s diipley 
of (hst Ingenuity that would prevent even a Sp^ist 
begrudglqg Swift the opulence that will be hia. A 


big fir tree was a simple converaion into a r^ler, 
.and jackpine treee bek^ only the finish of machlne- 
turoed shHfts. Of wood he made a plough, a 
harrow, and even garden tools. And the wooden 
tools he planned and cut in those days be is using 
now, without the land resenting the absence ot 
Style and polish. 

Swift’s scitlement is situated in (he direct tract 
of both the Grand Trunk Pacific and The 
Canadian Northern Railways, iind he is therefore 
rouping from his enterprise more than the pro¬ 
duct of his land, and the new township. Swift- 
holme, will continue his fame to succeeding 
generations. 


ALFALFA. 

Th( 5 magic word is as musical as "abra¬ 
cadabra,** bul is much more potent in stimulat¬ 
ing (he atteniioD of the modern world The 
wuoders of (his giant clover are referred to in 
the American Review of Reviews by William F. 
Kirkwood, who gives a full account of Pro¬ 
fessor Hansen's work in bringing Siberian 
Alfalfa 10 Dakota. The Interest in America is 
so keen that agriculturists arc relying upon this 
crop lo reclaim land which has pructically been 
desert since the ^'lood. The writer says: — 

The great imoorUmt* of (he movement lies In the 
tremendous vaiuc of alfalfa as a forage for prac¬ 
tically every kind of livcstork. Alfalfa grows luxu¬ 
riantly, giving abundant yields* it is rich in protein, 
it Is extremely palatable, It gathers nitrogen 
abundantly, it renovates the soil and provides better 
conditions for surcecdlng crops, and it is long-Uvcd. 
It has been (he chief support of great peoples In the 
region between the Indian OcKin^nd the Medlter- 
rune.in. famous for its herds since long before the 
Christian era. By helping to restore (he livestock 
industry of the wesKrn uplands it will directly 
ciih.incr the wealth of (he West. But livestock 
moans improved soil conditions, nnd these spell bet¬ 
ter crops of different varieties. Consequently alfalfa 
not only mcuins more stock-raising, brt more 
crop-raising, and greater gcnwal prosperity wherever 
it can be grown. 

Much of the alfalfa grown in the States during 
the past generation has been drawn from warm 
and moist latitudes, but frost and drought both 
combined to prevent the extensive use of seed 
drawn from the usual source. Professor 
Hansen conceived the idea cf searching the 
world for alfalfa growing under natural condi¬ 
tions akiu to ihuse pie vailing in the djy-lands of 
America. After repeated trips 10 Siberia he has 
secured just what he has been looking for, and 
the legislature of Dakota has supplied the neces¬ 
sary ntnds, and the tests have been so satisfac¬ 
tory that the Professor is now supplying alfalf.i 
plants and seed which he believes will ultimately 
enable this crop to be raised on the American 
continent clear to the Arctic circle. 



LeaHi^ fS^dSTa THE Reviews. 

PRECEPT AND PRACTICE. 


THE JERRY BUILDER. 

Missrs. Jsrrv and Co., Unumited (Con¬ 
tractors to Their Serene Stupidities the British 
Householder and His Wife) have been quick to 
reco^ise the possibilities of the Garden City— 
aa a means of expl<Ntation—and unless checks 
will be erecting by the thousand fhe s:ime r^d 
eminently undesirable blemishes under the allur¬ 
ing title ''Garden Cities." Mr. H. Clapham 
Lauder writes very fully in Garden CiiUs and 
Town Planning: lltc moral of ftis remarks Ik 



A PUa ci^ tb« Co.Pirlaenhip Bstsie st HaBqttesd. 
Showing Ui« eara Ukao lb tht laj^out of tbe land, aod Uia 
groupme of tbe howas nodar Gordao City prutdpJaa. 


given in the two sketches we reproduce from 
that magazine, and we extract the following 
general advice from an article which is of 
special value to all who wish to preserve the 
beauty land " on the market" for build- 
ing^ 

The person proposing to develop any land must 
first obtain a map or plan of the area. Upon this 
plan must be Indicated tbe contours, alio all existing 
roads, buildings, footpaths, watercouraes, woods, 
commons, trees, raltwaya, and every object of utility 
or beauty whloh may influence lo any way whatever 
the proposed plan. DllTerent soils should be shown 


bt* different tints, and any portions unsuitable for 
building upon should be so marked. 

Having prnvkled himself «ith the fullest Informa¬ 
tion rniarding his ms-n .area, bo should mnsider Its 
relation to any ndjoining Imd now or likely 

to be. develniHd. U any oxiMtIng irnffic roj.ds are 
to be continued across his land hr will make proper 
provision for Xhmx ; also any further main roads, to 
give difi-et com mu ii lent ion with other disirhts, either 
as tram routes or olherwise. 

The poKitkin of any ml I way station u]»on or near 
his estate is u malhf of great imiwtantrc and will 



How Not to Do It 


A Kheatlad "GardcD City,” wboeo ptoni©lm bHve gonn so 
fv MS to u«e ib« words ••C.vd.o City Aiwcistlon" io cdn- 
rwsliao wiib il. A glxocs will show the ruth less way io wbicli 
iba plmn dm* been made, in eniirc disrepirt vl all Gardao City 
IWfiCipfaM, itM rigid slfM45ht lioa haviug beoo praerred al 
tbe ezpeoae of many naiuntl l^utias. 

exercise a strong influence upon the direction of the 
prinHpal thoroughfare. Having laid down approzhn. 
ately the position of the through traffic roads, and 
what may be termed the local main roads, at or 
near their junctions a certain number of civic centftt 
should be provided These dvlc centre* will be 
points of special interest in the plan where a church, 
a theatre, a free library or other buildings oj im! 
portance will be grouped, earh centre being placed 
with due regard to natural conditions and designed 
with a character of Its own. The positions of the 
ftfindpal roads and the town centres having been 
setUed, the subtidlary roads may be Ailed in accord- 
ing to the requirements of each district. 
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WHAT A UNITED CHRISTENDOM 

MIGHT DO. 

Tjue oAd a^in Mr. W. T. Stead has 
demonstrated tht practicai wisdom of a united 
fbristendom. It was time the Churches, 
irrespective creed* united tbcir forces and 
came tog^ether shoulder to shoulder to undertake 
ID concert enterprises which were entirely 
beyond the powers of any isolated Church. In 
die October number of the Commonioe4slth we 
find Dr. Percy Dearmer voicing the same idea. 
Under the title of '' Union in Social Service" 
he writes s— 

Think bow enormous would be the power for 
righteousness of the Churches if they weie but 
united. If they combined to draw public attention 
to any social wrong, the whole kingdom would 
listen. How enormous, how overwhelming would 
be the power of the Churches if they acted as one 
whole Church, and demanded, for instance, that 
Parliament should cease to waste the nation's time 
by the unnecessary repetition of stale arguments, 
and should set itself at once to produce a properly 
codified Factory Bill, which, without adopting any 
principle that is not already on the Statute Book, 
could by merely extending principles already there 
make effective from one end of the nation Co the 
other a national minimum of child nurture, a 
national minimum of saniintien and safety, a 
national minimum of rest end Idsure, and a national 
minimum of subsistence. 

We need not try to solve the theol^ical differences 
of the Churches. We must recognise them as they 
are, and accept ^hcni us they %re. We must 
frankly, joyfully, and lovingly accept each other; 
and then combine to act in concert for that doing 
of G^’s will upon the earth which we call Soci.nl 
Reform, and which Is mercifully free from inherited 
theologlMl complicaHons. 

IMPERIAL CHRISTIANITY. 

Sir Arthur Hirtzel renders a service to 
missionary effort by his article in The East and 
the IVesi, and manages the difficult task of 
infusing a wider oonception of duty and possi* 
bility than that which has guided the Churches 
in the past. Missions have hitherto owed their 
success to voluntary effort, and, lacking the 
whole-hearted hacking of the Church and the 
ungrudging assistance of laymen, have lan¬ 
guished f. rather than flourished. Sir Arthur 
pleads for greater eeal in place of the mild in¬ 
terest at present displayed, and hopes to see 
something of that passion for the Imperial idea, 
which has wrought wonders for (he British 
Empire, incorporated in future missionary work. 
Speaking to laymen, he says 

And that idea, the Imperial idea, U, I believe, 
what mutt be put In the forefront. It U not the 
function of the Inlty to go about preaching. We 
Rngllsh, evpecirilly. <1o not talk ratify to one dnothn* 


about our actual esperiencea. There it not much 
that we can do along that line. But the duty of the 
Church and of Use Churchman «a Em|^re-builders is 
tomething that we eon all work on. The idea is 
familiar and current in the world'around ur. It It, 
moreover, a prscticat and business-like idea, which 
should appeal to men of the world. And, what is 
perhaps most important in view of our unhappy 
divisions, It is a uniting idea. It ukes all sorts to 
make an Empire. Inere is room In the Empire of 
Christ for the contribution of English Churchmen 
of all achciolt of thought, of Christians of all 
denominations r room for the activities of all, a place 
'pr everybody's particular brick to the vast 
structure. 


EQUALITY OF RIGHTS IN 
FINLAND. 

Writino in the Dial for October, Mr. A. R. 
Reade tells how women won the franchise in Fiiu 
land in 1906. There women take an unusually 
large share in the life of the nation. Not only 
do the women of the poorer classes work, but in 
the middle classes It is regarded as natural and 
I ight for women to earn their living. Many ore 
engaged in cmnmerce, holding positions in 
banks and business houses and a Uige number 
are doctors, or dentists, or architects. The 
women teachers outnumber the men teacJiers, 
both in the elementary nnd in the secondary 
piivote schools. Of recent years women have 
flocked in large numbers to the University, and 
soon it is expected they will be eligible for elec¬ 
tion to professorships and lectureships. In ccr- 
t.iin branches of (he administration women are 
.also employed. A favourable circumstance is the 
prevalence of co-education, which helps to 
familiarise men and women with the practice of 
working side by side and enjoying the aaine 
rights and responsibilities. The main circum¬ 
stance, however, arose out of the February 
Manifesto of t8^, which at a stroke deprived 
Finland oi her Constitution, A great petition 
was .addressed to the Tsar and every adult man 
.and woman in the count'‘y was invit^ to sign it. 
During the period of Russianisation which 
lowed the Manifesto the women rendered great 
service and after the strike of 1995, which 
resulted in the restoration of the Censdtution, it 
was felt that women could no longer be excluded 
when the electoral system was being wldeoed. 
Having gained the vote, the women of Finland 
joined the existing parties and used their votes, 
but though there are 60,000 more women than 
men on the register, the Diet has am been 
flooded with women metnbers. In Finland pra^ 
tically no one wishes the reform had not beeM 
made, and quite certainly there are none whtf 
would wish to take away the franchise fro* 
women. f m 
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THE CW.S. 

COBfMBNTiNG on ihc recent labour dlspuus^nd 
the bousing conditkma at Dublin in the hiUlgaii 
Monthly for October, the editor eays that if 
workers understood the power of ct>opcratjoo 
jind realised that tbroug'h their purchasing power 
Alone lies the way of salvation, they would sedve 
their problem much more effectively than by 
their present drastic methods. Before the power 



Uvtrpool Canritr.} 


Tbe Snofrbtll, 

<if .ossociaiecl effort, the police, the vested 
interests which they so jealously guard, and the 
whole fabric of competitive commercialism, will 
crumble away. The writer thinks It is time the 
workers united more solidly in the one great 
effort of coK^rative ownership. 

In tbe same Issue there is a brief account of 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society at Manches- 
' ter, which has just celebrated its jubilee. It has 
ftteen described as the largest democratically- 
Vcontrolled commercial organisation in the wprld 
Vmd as the greatest possession which the work* 
*ing classes have ever had. If has ao annual 


turaover in sales of 30 miUioos; it possesses no 
fewer than sixty-four productive works, besides 
tea estates in Ceylon, ships, and branches sod 
depots in all parts of the world. Tbe Society is 
alao a banker, and in this connection it does a 
business which in months uniuunts to da 
millkMS. 


THE NEW MEDICINE. 

Wkitjkg in the first October number ot f.u 
Rtvue oa the Necessary Evoluiiou of the 
Medical Profession, Dr. Guelpa points out the 
inevitable revolution in store for medical sdence. 

Successive revolutions have in recent times 
completely changed tbe aspect of medicine. 
Physiology and biology, physics niul clicmistry, 
and indeed all tbe sciences have reacted on Its 
methods. While the old e<liffcc is crumbling 
.away and is finding itself replaced hy :i different 
one, the doctor appears to be the only person 
who does not noii(« it. Flis relations with sick 
people continue the same as in the past. But 
the lime has come for a change of method. The 
doctors themselves ought to prep.arc this »rx.'ial 
transformation: this evolution is necessary, and 
they ought to bring It about without delay, other¬ 
wise they will see it realised against them, in 
default of hygienist doctors, the Slate will even¬ 
tually be obliged to appoint doctors to watch 
over the health of the people. Insiesid of calling 
in a doctor when a malady nx>re or less serious 
has declared itself, why not devote the money 
this costs to get the doctors to try and preserve 
their clients from attacks of illness? A modern 
doctor worthy of the name would be quite 
capable of practising hygiene and such pre¬ 
ventive medicine as would achieve this result. 
CtMnmon sense indicates the difference hclwcrn 
the functions of the doctor of yesterday and the 
tloclor of to-morrow. It is by this tr.insforma¬ 
tion, the logical application of medical progress, 
that the physician will reconquer the posilion,' 
mor.al and material, due to the profession which 
indisputably fulfils the most delicate, the highest^ 
and the most useful of social missions. We 
should then sec the wlxdeof society, tlte doctors, 
families, and the sick united in one common 
interest and one great reform, which present 
condition of things makes not only possible, but' 
imperative. 

There is an interesting article in Espafia 
Modtrna 00 the Cathedral of Granada, from 
which it seems that there is evidence to show 
that the first stone was laid in 15s i. Ancient 
Vi^dn^ Cards " is a short contribution to whl^ 
we may apply the old saying, little and good. ** 
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PERSONAGES—PAST AND PRESENT. 


BRITAIN’S FIRST COMMONER 

The outstanding feature of The Norik Ameri~ 
can Review is the £<JUor*b character sketch 
"Asquith: the Master Statesman." The pic¬ 
ture drawn by Mr. George Harvey gives us the 
portrait of a strtMig, plain man, whose record of 
achieve ment-’with so difficult and cumbersome 
an instrument as the Houses of Parljsmeot^is 
unequalled in our political history. The death 
of Gladstone removed the one figure which com* 
’ mended the allegiance of Liberalism, and yet Che 
progress of the past few years nas been 
phenomenal, as the writer says 

Think, for a moment, of what the Liberals have 
accomplished in these few years t They have 
fought through two General Elections; they have 
broken for ever the obstructive power of the House 
of Lords; they have passed the meet revolutionary 
Budgets nnd profoundly modified the framework of 
the British Constitution; they have weathered at 
least three International crises when war seemed to 
be a probability of the next twenty-four hours; they 
have passed vast measures of social reform like the 
Insurance Act, the Old Age Pensions Act. and the 
Act establishing a national system of Labour Ex¬ 
changes; they have struggled through two terrible 
>. explosions of Industrial unrest that for a time 
threatened the paralysis of ell British trade; they 
have been confronted with, and have resolutely 
tackled, the new and urgent problems of national 
defence and Imperial consolidation; and they are now 
dUesUblishlng the Welsh Church and granting 
Home Rule to Ireland. 

In all these achievements Mr. Asquith has played 
the foremost part; the main burden of deciding, of 
leading, of defending has fallen on him; and he has 
done his work with a masterful thoroughness that 
atampa his administration as the most effictenc 
) within the recollection of lividg man. 

If anything, Mr. Harvey is somewhat loo 
.pessimistic io painting bis background, for the 
disturbing events and labour troubles of 1910 
.were but the expression of dee^seated dissati^ 
faction which still continues and is s present pro¬ 
blem botf} here and abroad; but this is not to 
deny the qualities of the Pnme Minister 10 mas* 
tering a situation. Mr. Asquith’s speeches are 
well described as— 

Models of desraess and precision; full of vigorous 
drought, of trenchant and sonorous diction, and 
admirably arranged; stroke follows upon stroke 
without hesitation and with direct and compeUiog 
force; and ret they are as unmistakably not oratory 
as George Eliot's verse is not poetry. The reaeoo U 
thal^Mr. Asquith has himself slmoet too completely 


in hand, knows to a nicety just what he is going to 
say and how be is going to say It, and is never for 
a moment in any danger of being carried out of 
himself. The colour and rhythm, the exaltation and 
abandon of true oratory are not for him. 

Statesmanship has too Icmg been confused 
with the unsaii^ying art of oratory, or, as Pope 
expressed it 

Worth makes the man. and wani of It the fellow; 
The rest is all but leather and prunello. 


PADEREWSKI AS POLITICIAN. 

TitE Century contains an interesting sketch of 
the great pianist at bis home at Morges, near 
U^e Geneva. The writer, Abbie H. C. Finck, 
gives the reader an impression of the Paderew* 
skis as an ideal couple delighted with the mani¬ 
fold aclivitiesof their rural life, for both take the 
closest interest in farming. Paderewski is ready 
" to chat deJighifully on any subject," but, says 
the writer, 

perhaps the most vital subject to the great Pole li 
nU own beloved country. He is considered nn im¬ 
portant factor in the Polish-Eurnpean politics of the 
day. Considerable apprehension was felt as (0 the 
possible effect of his speech on his inflammable com¬ 
patriots at the Chopin centenary. In 1910, and at the 
presentation of the magnificent monument which 
Paderewski hud caused to be erected at Cracow In 
commemoration of the Polish victory over the order 
of Teutonic Knights at Grunewald, in 1410. One of 
his countrymen was the sculptop of the splendid 
equestrian statue of Wladislaus II. The mere 
description of the scenes that followed, of the accla¬ 
mations of the Poles, the cheers of thousands for 
their beloved Paderewski, moves the hearer dw^ply; 
what it must have meant to (he man in whose 
honour those thousands gathered from all Poland^ 
a man ready to give his heart's blood for his country 
—oan be known only to himself and to jis wife. 
Among the interesting souvenirs of this occasion are 
autographs of many distinguished Poles who 
gathered to do honour to Poland and to Paderewski. 
It is hardly strange that the Powers that hold Poland 
should have felt that very serious consequences might 
arise from this one man's magnetism, enthusiasm, 
and patriotisn. 

The number contains a cbArcoal sketch, 
" Ignace Paderewski," by Emil Fuchs. 


jESSts Fielding Marsh contributes a chatty 
ardde to the November CotrAHl, entitled "On 
Flower Catalogues." The writer asks, "Can 
anyone exf^ain the fascination of a flower cats- 
logu^-to a flower lover? " and concludes the 
paper by exclaiming, " Yes; in winter you read 
your cata1ogues*^n summer you live in them t " 
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« BIBLE •• BORROW. 

In the October Bechmon, a double Dumber* 


the most important article is that oD Gdorge 
Borrow by Mr. Thomas Seccombe. VVe are told 
how Borrow wrote Lavetigro," as it were, 
with his life's blo^. It cost him the same 
agony that parts of " David Copperheld ** cost 
Dickens. His ladt of ease ia writing often gives 
a wrong imfmssioo of insincerity or impartiality. 
His determination to be original and tell the 
tru'th* to avoid all podding and secondhand ideas* 
kept him on tlie rack for over six years. £ven« 
tuaily the boc^ appeared in 1851—to be received 
not merely with coldness and unconcern, but 
with hostile carping and even derision. Mr. 
Seccombe says in oooclusion 
Borrow is rather an enigma, he Is a man standing 
athwart his period with something of the straddle of 
a colossus, and people wUt {at in the cognate cate of 
a contemporary prophet* Carlyle) always be anxious 
and curious to read the riddle. 'I'here ts a mystery 
about the fellow. He had a prescription, a nsrcotk, 
a drug, or something capable of serving as a talis¬ 
man against the " corruption " of modem civilisation. 


THE DISQUALIFIED DRAMATIST. 

Those who bind their BoakmAn numbers will 
be irritated to find that the first part of Mr. 
Dixon Scott's article on Mr. Bernard Shaw 
appears In the last number of one volume and the 
second pnrt in the first number of another 
volume. In the October issue Mr. Scott deals 
with Mr. Shaw the dramatist, and contemplates 
Mr. Shaw "compelled to proclaim and beUeve 
himself a dramatist, and, at the same lime, by 
the self-same power and process, being carefully 
unfitted for the rd/e." 

Circumstances* not predilection, we are shown, 
propelled Mr. Shaw into the part of a dramatist, 
" a maker of works of art depicting the daily 
life of ^e wwld." He wa* trebly disqualified. 
In the nrst place, his Socialism had made him 
unsociable; he had made disdain a working 
principle; he hod learnt to study human naturo 
in the spirit of an opponent. Secondly, bis plat¬ 
form work, which had taught him the acoustics 
of the stage and bow to m^e his characters talk 
like human beings, also confirmed him in a foible 
which reacted on those characters and made 
them human beings of one particular kind. A 
crisp statement became essential to bis sen¬ 
tences, and his inability to ask a question, or to 
suggest, or use art as a means of evocatioo—an 
immense asset on a platform—became a fatal 
baHer to completeness when be set to work to 
write a play. Thirdly, he got his Ideas of 
human society frwn the members of his societies, 
and he has always remained comptacantly satis¬ 
fied that hie early oostact with life was co^ete. 


All the errors In the result are to be attributed 
to our time. But recognise that a passion for. ^ 
purity, gentleness, truth, justice, and beauty is j 
the force at the base of all his teaching, and his 
message is one of the most tonic of our time. 


A TRIBUTE TO ITALIAN GENIUS. 1 

Ik the Edinburg/i Orlo Williams pays J 

unstinted praise to D'Annunsio, wbos; jubilee is w 
being celebrated by admirers in many loads.* '3 
Mr. Williams, as critic, recognises obvious4a 
shortcomings of the poet, which ore more 3 


particularly revealed in the scope of D Annua* ' 
zio's novels, but pays generous praise ^ 


*r 




After fully allowing for all that just criticism can 
pare away, indignantly though the poet himwir would 
deny It, from the grandiose figure of his genius 
enough remains to preserve the stature of a giant, 
more fairly proportioned, more powerful, and more 
fully cfldow^ with .all the gifts of an inspired artist 
than any nriier among his Tt'/low^countryinen. 

Unmistakable gre.atness has been but H'Idom 
achieved by one man both as a poet and as a novelist. ' 
We in England have George Meredith and Mr. 
ThomA Hardy, yet it is as novelists that they have ‘ 
primarily won renown, and the body of their poetry ^ 
is small compared with that of ihrir prose. With ! 
Gabriels D'Annunsio the ruse is dilTerent. At the ” 
age of sixteen he revealed himself a poet in very 
essence, and it was not till ten years later (hot he 
published hif first novel. Yet now, In his fiftieth 
year, his works of poetry and prose are at nearly 
Musl in volume as they are In literary importance. 
They have appeared alternately, romance, drama, 
ode and elegy, the one seeming but to serve as ■ 
recreation from the other, for it would bt wrong 
to suppose that any considerations of popular demand 
have ever weighed with the author in the matter of 
his production. However much his nostrils may be 
tickled by the incense of admirers, D'Annunslo has 
always shown himself a true artist in thh, that he 
has never vrinen a line except to please himself. 
The pride of art is to him almost a matter of religion, 
and the democratic influence of a reading public " 
is one that he would scorn in all sincerity: It Is ns a 
muster, not es a purveyor, that he would be wor* 
shipped. 


✓ 

The Comnionveiilih, a Christian Social maga- * 
rioe, devotes some space in its November issue 
to a consideration of "The Land Campaign.”.^ 
Mr. Harold Ansoo asks the question If tbnJ 
squire is to go, what of the village parson? U% 
the living wage is to be paid to the ]abouT«r, 'd 3 
the farmer’s rent is to be fixed by the Arbitratioai 
Court, If the bndlord, whether it be the CroWftl 
or the Duke or the County Coundl, is to be paid 
some interest on the capiul invested in Improve*^ 
menu, where will the tithe be? ... The tiihii'i 
we suspect, will tend to vanish, without any 
expresf measure of diseodowment: It will bd ' 
abeorb^ by the labourer's Hving wage." 
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The Review op Reviews. 


AN 18TH CENTURY W. T. STEAD 

Francis Cribble revives our interest in the 
Encyclopaedists in hjs article on Deois Diderot 
In the Ninelecnlk Century. I'hc writer sug- 
^sts that to do justice 10 Diderot '* we must 
compare him not with men of letters but with 
jourfuilists/* and makes the further iotcresl- 
ing^ comparison 

There are (as Sir George Newnes once juirttv 
pointed out) two kinds of journalism : the kind which 
.disseminates ideas and directs the progress of the 
world; the kind which, confining Itself to the inane 
and trivkil interests of i\u- average lom^fool, •' scoops 
in the ahckcls.** Sir George himself madt h?# foe- 
tune out of joumnlism of the latter kind; and Diderot 
would have regarded him as beneath eon tempt—^ 
negligible and uninirresting tradesman. Newnes's 
schooUfollow', \V. r. Stood, waa a piiblkiit of the 
former sort; and In him Diderot would have found 
a congenial spirit. He might not have agreed with 
him about many things; but he would have enjoyed 
disputing with him; and he would—ebove all—have 
admired his methods, and hia conception of the 
functions of the editorial office. Diderot, indeed, 
night b*s described—>010tofu mafandis and txetptis 
as the W. T. Stead of the* great 
eighteenth-century Assault upon the political and 
ecciesiHelical powers of darkness. The Encycle* 
patdia was his To If Mall Gtuelte. 

The conditions of the campaign, of course, were 
widely different. Tho existence of the Fall Moit 
Gasrffe did not depend upon a royal privilege *' 
which c<nj1d be withdrawn; its editor ran no ri^ of 
being suddenly silenced by a leftre de cerhel. The 
path from N<wlhuniber 1 aml Street to Holloway was 
I narrow one, though he contrived to find it; and it 
was not bv hia hnbit of speaking his mind that hia 
MTsonal liberty was imperilled. Ha could with absA 
lute Impunity expose the maladministration of the 
Mavy. denounce the arisincrafy of thf* Modem Bahv- 
:on for exacting n *' maiden tribute," and bold the 
Sishops up to contempt as ** dumb dogs all,** l>ec»u.«e 
;hev neglected to preach sermonc in support of his 
>pin}ons. That battle had been fought und won 
ong before Stead began rrtiMding; wlvreas Diderot 
bund the enemy in possession of the strongholds, 
uid had to sap and mine, and intrigue with the 
railors in the camp. In that r espect the editor of 
Ififvrinh«cdifl differed from the editor of the PoD 
if all Gtxeelie: but he resembled him in using the 
nstrument which Ciime into his hands for other 
mrposea than those fer which It was designed. 

Mr, Gribble irivos a very readable actount of 
>iderot’s troubles with his publisher, and also 
if his relationships with D'Alembert, Voltaire, 
,nd Rousseau; the ccKWorkcrs are aptly 
lescrihed as "the four major prophets who 
prepared the way for the French Revolution." 

Diderot was first commissioned to make a 
ranslation of rphrsim Chambers*6 well-known 
vork, but to this was superadded an animated 
iplru^seeking; to guide men's thought| xoto 
Ibera)'Cbanneb. 


LIFE AFTER DEATH. 

Mauricb Maetbrunck coacludes hia Life 
After Death arttcles on this subject in the 
Fortnightly Revisw for October. He deals with 
communication with the dead, cro5s«correspood« 
cnce, and reiocEraaiion. With regard to the 
first be says 

I have ao prejudices—what were the use of 
having any, in thM myeterke 7 —00 reluctance to 
admit the survival and the intervention of the dead; 
but it is wise and neceeeary, before leaving the 

S rrastrial plane, to exhaust all the eupposltiona, 

I the ezplanatkme there to be discovered. 

And Again 

The eurvival of a sphlt is no more improbable 
than the prodigiout faculties which we are obliged to 
attribute to the mediums if wv deny them to the 
dead; but the existence of the medium, contrary to 
ihai of the spirit, is unquestionable; and thereWe 
ii is for the spirit, or for those who make use of its 
name, first to prove that it exists. 

He concludes with a remarkable passage on 
the question of the Deity 
It is true that the scientific spiritualists do not 
venture as far as this God; but then, tight-pressed 
between tlie two riddles of the beginning and the 
end, they have almost nothing to tell us. They 
follow iIk tracks of our dead a few seconds, in 
a world where seconds no longer count*; and then 
they abandon them In the darkness. I do not re¬ 
proach them, because we have here to do with 
things which, in all probability, we shall not know 
in the day when we shall think that we know every¬ 
thing. I do not ask that they should reveal to me 
the secret of the universe, for I do not believe, like 
a child, that this secret can be espresaed In three 
words nr that it can enter my braiiwwithout bursting 
it. I am even persuaded that beings who might be 
mllliops of times more intelligent than the most 
intelligent among us would not yet possess it, for 
this secret must be as infinite, ss unfathomable, as 
inexhaustible as (be universe itself. The fact none 
the l^s remains that this inability to go even a few 
years beyond the life after death dwacts greatly 
from the interest of their experiments and revela¬ 
tions; at best, it is but a short space gained; and It 
is not by this juggling on the threshold that our fate 
IS decided. I am r^idy to go through what may 
befall me in the short intenal filled by those rweliu 
Hons, as I am even now going through what befalls 
me in my life here. My destiny does not tie there, 
nor my home. I do not doubt that (he facts reported 
are genuine and p roved; but what is even much more 
certain is that the dead, H they survive, have not a 
great deal to teach us, wheth^ because, at the 
moment when they can speak to us, they have 
nothing to tell us, or because, at the moment when 
they might have something to reveal to us they are 
no longer able to do so, but wflhdraw for ever and 
loae sight of ua In the Immensity which they «ra 
exploring. 

Al^ogtther the writer dealt with the whole 
quetiion with a much more open mind tbxo la 
uauftlly to be found at the preaent day. 



Leadikc AunctES m the Reviews. 



THE CONFESSIONS OF AN 
EDITOR. 

Look here, can*t you drop your politics for 
one month and tell iSs something: that we don't 
know? " so writes a correspondent to the Editor 
of the EngUsh Review, and Mr. Harrison is 
constrained to pen an elaborate apolog'ia, in 
whi^h he says everything that we should like 
him to say, but strangely enough be omits to 
promise his readers that politics will be avoid^ 
for ever in the pages of his Review. Perhaps 
such a seU-denying ordinance is beyond the 
limits of human restraint, for^a man must hit 
bsck,like the beast which wick^ty defends itself 
when attacked. Listen t<^ the Editor's 
lament 

We are wanted for ourselves nowhere. On the 
cinquecfnto couch In MUady's prlvary we sit and 
sip her tea, which Is the privilege for the traffic of 
her manuscript. We dine with Ministers and the 
aristocracy, with the Codi of pen and eapital, and, 
nt times, wc feel ourselves to be ns wise and as 
mighty as they arc. At times, for humanity on 
the whole Is kindly. Put generally we know why 
we are there. We are wanted—professionally. The 
manner of m.in that we are—who r.ires, since we 
ore not permitted to cure ourselves? Our business 
Is the other ch.ip. We open the oyMers. That is 
all. The pearls within the shell are not our pearls. 
We own nothing, least of all ourselves. Wr only 
represent an institution, a policy, a doctrine. To all 
literary men we* are gall and anathcm.i. We arc 
wined, flattered, and slobbered over, like a chorus 
lady up the river. And the moment we fall from 
our estate we have no longer any identity whatever. 


JOVRNALISM OF YESTERDAY. 

Rsadbrs and writers will be interested in " A 
Journalist'a " remmtsceoce.s, which have been 
issued by Mr. John Long under the title r>f 
" Bohemian Days In Fleet Street." The author 
wisely prefers to remain anonymous, and with 
that protection he is able to give the freest vent 
to his critical wit, which has doubtless dene 
much to irradiate the columns of our contem¬ 
poraries " for the best part of a generation. The 
author was moved to pen bis record on rending 

The Street of Adventure," and he certainly 
contrives to visualise a very different crowd " 
from that which moved throdgh Mr. Gibbs's 
welUknowA story. The chapter dealing with 
" The 'Alls " will be appreciated, If only i^sbow 
the tremendous change which has followed the 
departure of " the lion cocnique." 


THE PERIL BY PAPER. 

Under this title, in the November Poll Mail 
Magazine, Hiblre Uclloc predicts a coming ^ 
change in the Press, and insists upon the ncces- . 
sity for clear undcrsinndmg of Us functions. 

*’ What is going to happen to the Press? " he , 
asks, and proceeds to say th.at " everyone feels 
that the instiiuiion of nrwspap^s in this'country . 
is changing." He poinis out ibat parasitical 
elcn>enis in the Press proceed from .anonymity. 
Remarking that " a m.an reading a strong ex* 
pression of opinion or a strong statement of fact 
in a newspaper believes, and is intended to be* 
lieve, that the writer is giving him all ll\e truth, 
or is expressing himself from .a deep convlc* 
tk>n," Mr. Bclk»c go<*s on :— 

(tut when I read in n newspaper a hrurlrrncting 
description of «ome poor m.irtyr (ui^uallv In a foreign 
country), .'ind when I know that the poor martyr li 
An unconscionahle woumlrri. nnc! that the man who 
wrote this dt^riorion knows him to l>e .a scoundrel, 
then I fool mvscli to ho in ihr presrner of something 
immor.il. and I am discmiimred w ith my new«.p.*\p«r. 

When I rend In mv newspaper that some poor 
jadeil *piippei nf a poMiiri.an with whom 1 sat In 
Parliament for five yrars Is a g<'nius, and when \ ' 
know* the man who wrote that falsehood, I am 
indignant and rightly indignant. 

This iMrasitical fund ion in the modem Press, Itt { 
hiring of men to write with enthusbsm of things 
upon which they are mdiflerrnt. to write wh.at they 
believe to be false and to le.ave mtt what they know , 
to he true, under the plen of ndvoenry, does a tvro- ( 
fold harm to the whole Instiiuiion. In the first pheo , 
i1 lowers the level of the wriring heenuse no one 
could write ^•ell under such a constraint, nod l>ecause ' 
the hesi men will not write at all under that eon- 
sfraiot, and in the second phiee It is. like so many . 
evils, a running into moral debt. Sooner or Infer ' 
the^ things get known, widely known, end than 
the institution which h.ss tent itself to n false method 
is discredited and falls. 


Mr. Belloc says " it Is the new.spaper pro¬ 
prietor who makes or breaks a public mant and 
iA‘«t) do the public know it!" He concludea 
thus:— 




ft may be that this evil U nearer Its end than b ^ 
common!V believed. (I is much more acute in thitf'vl 
country than among our gre.it rivals to-day. but It 5 
should be rememhrrcd th.it they have sufTered frocp^'M 
it in the past almost as much as we suffer from lt '*'3 
now. Tfl time men will come to rensongwith thns-li;’ 
selves and to ask why thev should regard a mer^j 
prinr«id page as an authoritv, and a mere aggkK- 
meration of paper and fnk as a personafity^ 
Once they have thought that out this infli 
weakens. But though it may come to an end 
and though we muct all prav that It wifi ffor It 
a mnst anarrMc abuse of power), It Is at any rtib 
terribly strong to-dny In England, and the enemk 
nf this country, watching England, count upon thWC^ 
*' newipsper.made opinion " among us as the chief h 
of their aUisa. ^ 



MUSIC AND. ART. 


MR. T. A. MATTHAY. 

Tab October issue of the Musk^ Times oon- 
Uins an article on Mr. Tobias Augustus Mat* 
thay, the well«known teacher of the pjaooforte 
and author ^ " 1 n>e Act of Touch," and other 
works relAting: to pi.mo-playing. In his yooth 
Mr. Matihay, It is inleresting to learn, was 
•jdmwn to both science and music, and this dual 
interest, which he has maintained throughout his 
life, has enabled him to bring the methods of 
science 1o bear upon the analysis of the technical 
and musical problems of pianoforte*playing. 
After his training at the Royal Academy of 
Music he devoted most of his time lo musical 
composition, and when, in ikAo, he became a 
full professor of the pianoforte at the Academy, 
he worked seriously with a view to a concert 
career and in the next Hfteen years gave numer* 
ous recitals. But the most enlightening and 
suggestive experience of his e.arly life was hear¬ 
ing Robinstein play in London. To Mr.* Mat* 
ihny Rubinstein's playing was a revelation of 
marvellous technique and depth of interpretative 
feeling. Tc.acblng mmr l>ecamc a passion, 

. sbs^rinng his thoughts, and he began to investi- 
..gate tl)c underlying psychology and physiology 
of pianof(>rlc*p1a3ing and the potentialities of 
fcthc instrumenl, and " TItc Act of Touch," the 
most cx(raordin;iry book ever pnblislu'd upon the 
'technique of pianoforte-playing, was (be result of 
>his labours. A new work, Musical Inierpreta- 
ition,'* will be Issued shortly. 


ventiooaJitSea. " The strongest mao, ' wrote 
Ibsen, " is he who stands alone." But for this 
atiitu^ there would be no art whatever. Music, 
as a live and creative art, cannot stand still and 
stagnate. Hie natural development of musical 
taste is vastly impeded by the traditional 
opinions oi critics of the past which survive to¬ 
day in those of weakling dilettantes who have 
on opinions of their own and are hide-bound by 
the cDciventkmal attitude towards certain com¬ 
posers. Thus such works as the choral com¬ 
positions ^ Frederick Delius are treated with 
complacent neglect, in sjiute of the immense 
enthusiasm evtSced by performances of them. 


, CRITICISM AND ORIGINALITY. 

Mr. P. A. Hrsri.tikb contribute^ to the 
October number of the Afasical Times some 
nfleciions on modern Musical Criticism. 

. According to Aavtolr J*'rance, the good critic 
is he who narrates the adventures of his mind 
' among masicrpieces, nnd this dehnition, supple- 
^mented by NietTsche's obser\*ation, " No good, 
. Aobad, but my taste, fc^ which 1 have neither 
yShomc nor concealment," forms the foundation 
of a complete philosophy of musical criticism, 
I'.argues Mr. Heseltine. &hOnbeig states, " The 
artist does, not what eihers consider beautiful, 
• but w'hat for htmsel/ is a necesrity. . . . lo- 
:.8tructM>n, if it is to be of real v.'due to the artist, 
^ must he of such a kind as helps him to heat ki«iu 
I self- Mere technical knowledge wiO avail him 
' nothing." This, says Mr. Hesdtine, is the key¬ 
note of all originality in music. Emntricity Is 
. nothing but an attitude of noooooformiiy with 
^oertain established traditions and customs, the 
\ courage stand out above the herd and its con* 


THE MANTUAN FRESCOES. 

In the October issue of the Anliquary there is 
an article, by Mr. G. Woolliscroh Rhead, on 
Francesco Mantegna and the frescoes in that 
portion of the Gastello at Montua known as La 
Camera degli Sposi. In 1506 we Bnd that the 
Marchese Isabella d'Este recalled Maotegn.i to 
Mantua to restore or repaini these frescoes. 
This was thirty years after they were piiinicd, 
and it seems they were in a ruined condition. 
Vasari makes no mention of them, but the 
probability is that at the time of his ^isit 10 
Mantua the chamber was ncglbcted and perhaps 
in disuse. Crowe and Cavalcasclle declare the 
restoration by Mantegna lo be yisible. Kugler 
records that the frescoes were entirely repainted 
in 1846 by a German named Knoller. A restorer 
w«*is employed in 1876 to remove the over-paint, 
but befi^re he had completed his task an 
ignorant picture-cleaner was allowed to do Irre¬ 
parable damage to them. Considering all the 
vicissitudes to which these things hate been 
exposed, it is surpriring that so many works of 
reference put forward the combined result of the 
various restorers as masterpieces of one of the 
greatest spirits of the Renaissance. Mr. Rhead 
contends that they have been rendered entirety 
unlike the character of Mantegna's work—that, 
indeed, there is practically nothing of Mant^na 
left. He asks anyone to compare the sweet 
angel faces and the general reBnement of such a 
picture as the San Zeno Madonna whb the 
coarseness and vulgarity of the Mantuan fres¬ 
coes—these stupid and vacuous expressions, 
these wooden draperies, these stuffed dogs 
entirely innocent of any anatomical development, 
and this slipshod landscape. When such a man 
as Mflote^ta speaks his words bam and eat 
themselves into our brain like fire; we do not 
mistake them or forget them. 











Leading Abtici.es in tto Reviews 


A PROMISING ETCHER. 

Thb October number of the Thf$$ ^rtt 
Joufftal, the or^an of the Three Arts Club, con¬ 
tains two photograj^s of dry-point etchings by 
Mr. W. P. Robins, one of which, a very grace¬ 
ful little study, The Tree on the Hill/* we aie 
privileged to reproduce. Mr. Robins is coe of 
the most Dromis- 


BAROQUE ARCHITECTURE^ « 

4 

Mr. Patrick Abbrcrombib contributes to the 
AfchiUctwnU ifmew for October an article Of)' 
Baroque Architecture as illustrated in the 
Palaces of Vienna. The Baroque style of archi« ’ 
tenure was one which well knew how to contrive 
a palace, says the writer, and nowhere dit) 
Baroque pnlace-building achieve so many 

notable succesaee 
us at Vienna. Not . 
only are the a 
V iennese palaces 
exhilarating a s 
pieces of architec¬ 
ture, but they 
possess the addi- ^ 
tional merit of 
being thoroughly 
palatial in charoo 
ter. The writer • 
describes some of 
the summer, 
pflbces or garden < 
houses, low and 
p i c t u r e squely 
grouped buildings i 
overlooking the J 
Glads or placed 
in a more retired 
spot. T h e y 
possess compare'*.;.^ 
lively few rooms, “ 

1 but these are large * 
and airy. One of 
the best known is ^ 
the Liechtenstein, 
now a public pic-'s 
t u r c gallery,"^ 
while the Belve* 
dere has become 4 
Imperial property. >• 
Very different 
are ^e palaces ^ 
built within 

the Hill *" Office) reseftiblea^B 

a Roman palace hw 
Us monotonous repetition a single bhy, centnj^ 
Maaame warn butt gives door, absence 0/ order, and heavy crowning co«^ 

Mr* Hamilt?rT.“sS by tb^ 

:m Furniture, ur^, thet we &bwarien^rg s.tu.tedjust below the Belv»l 

ind and living art to offer the Schwaraenberg it is possible to aM4 

: us from becoming a gtoera- Baroque idea completely carried out—houM^'j 

copyists *and pfoducera of gardeaa, garden-sculpture, and internal paioH^ 

Inga all being m the best vein. 3 
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THE DUTCH GENIUS. 

The October Connouseur opeoi with en article 
by Mr. J. Pcnry Lewis <« Old Dutch C^onial 
Furniture. Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century the Dutchman, it h.is been said, was, 
par .excellence, the cabinet-maker of Europe. 
Wherever they founded colonies the Dutch pro* 
vided them.selve^ with good furniture, taking 
their carpenters with them to make it, and u»ng 
the local w*(mk1s. The writer refers to pieces ^ 
Dutch furniture found rn Ceylon. An article of 
furniture peculi.irly Dutch was the UssencAr, a 
oombination of bookcase and writing-desk. One 
lessenAAr, illostrntcd in the article, has no 
fewer than thirty-two drawers and four MCrec 
’ compartments. Another favourite piece of furni¬ 
ture was the king rusthank, settee or aofa. One 
style found in Ceylon has a frame of small spiral 
rails, supporting a carved backpiece. Dutch 
chairs arc classified as Jacobean and Queen 
Anne. Even the grandfather clock, which, it 
seems, we owe lo the Dutch, is to ht found in 
the tslnnd. tlioiigh specimens are rare. 


•WHEN 1 WAS MADAME 

sans-g£;ne.” 

WatTiKt; In the mid-October issue of Lectures 
pour Tons. Mndamc Rijanc tells how she pre¬ 
pared herself to interpret the rdle of Madame 
Snns-Gtae. This part, she says, is dearer to her 
than any other. She even goes so far as to say. 
" without too much vanity," that it was written 
for her. Site studied the history relating to 
TK^^se Figurur (the original M.'id.ime Sans- 
'G€nc), .'ind ihc Marie hale l^efcUvre, whom Snr- 
'dou made his prototype in writing the piece. 
Two women in cf\e —a complicated rAle for 
Madame Rijnne. In acting the part she felt 
she was going to incarnate popular France, the 
France captivated by the glorious captain, 
Bonaparte; the France who shed her blo<^ for 
him and acclaimed htm on the field of battle; 
the France of the humble, the peasantry, the 
grenadiers, the brave, the devoted. She explains 
her special success by saying she has endea¬ 
voured to realise the heroine who so greatly 
resembled the France ready to make any sacrifice 
for the man who had awakened in his country the 
flame of enthusiasm. 


Spbciat. ariicles^there ere seven—and a 
budget of fiction, all by competent writers, are 
the features of The Pall Mall Magaeine for 
November. Boyle Lawrence's paper on "The 
Theatre," illustrated with beautiful portraits of 
theatrical personages, Is a notable emtributton 
'to. a number that Is ioterestiK^ and Instrxictive 
• from cover to cover. 


POETRY, ART, AND NATORE. 

Amongst the several small books of poems, 
** Love Songs '* and other verses, by Jean B. 
Stephen BOO, have rhythm k facility and swastnesi, 
such as shown In the following o^ to Down.*— 

Soft in her sleep she turns; hsr raven cuds 
Back from an ivory brow she draws away; 
Sweet, lustrous as the sheen of moonlight purls, 
To hide her forehead on the breast of Day : 
Entwining ivory fingers in the gold 
Of those red tresses o*cr his burning eyes; 

Close clinging, so his gleaming arms enfold 
* Her form from sight beneath them. In the skies. 

TAr ReveQie. By H. P. Fitzgerald Marrivit. (Su 
Catherine Press.) 

Is fordble, If dbthing else, as his ode (o tlie little 
Englander begins 

Slandtrer, whipped cur, end iL-iily chronicle of evil 
thoui^tl 

What a cankerous sorrow in thee must hove thy 
sad soul distraught. 

The Works of Tennyson. (Macmillan, ins. 6d.) 
A good gift-book, being the mmpktr vrnrks of 
Tennyson, with notes by the author. The volume 
is edited by Hallnm Lord Tennyson, who also 
writes a memoir of his father. 

Things Seen in OxforJ. By Norman J. I>avid*rf>i>. 
(Seeley and Co. as. net.) 

A gkrilM guide to the University, co^ously illus- 
trnted, and telling of the colleges, halls, and 
public buildings, also of the und^ graduate, hk 
examinations, expenacs, and social life. 

Famous Artists and Their Models. By Dr. Angelo 
S. Rappoport. (Stanley Paul. i6s. net.) 

The author points out the influence of woman on 
Aft, and dwdle on the service she has rendered to 
it in every country and in every age by devoting 
to the threat artists of the world the perfect beauty 
given h^ by Nature. The book, of course, deals 
largely with the nude and the ethics and aesthetics 
of the question, and relates, wlierever possible, 
the romances of the models, married or otherwise, 
who sat to famous artists from classical times to 
those of Sir James Reynedds. Some of the en¬ 
gravings repc^uced are very beautiful, and the 
stories connected with the pictures often interest¬ 
ing. The author's opinion that the manifestation 
of beauty has almost everywhere taken the shape 

and form of woman is open to argument. 

< 

The Open Road. By E. V. l.ucas. (Methuen and 
Co. 15s. net.) 

A reprint, with etxteen b^utlful coloured piotures 
by Mr. Claude Shepperson, of the little pocket 
book compiled as a companion on the ro^ for 
city dwells who make holiday. Praise of such 
a classic It superfluous. 

Skelekes from Neture. By John MaeWhirter. 
(Cassell. 6s. net.) 

A charming album of forty.etz coloured plates and 
forty.4even pencil drawings, with a short bkgrsphy 
by Mrs. MaeWhirter. 
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POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 


THE LONELY WOMAN. ‘ 

The following lines are taken from a poem by 
Mr. Thomas Moult in the October Dial bearing 
the title, ** The Womnn In the Garret Speaks to 
Her Flowers ;— 

Little ones, if you could slay, 

I would treasure you, snd steal 

Moments from each weary day 

Just foi’ you, and I would kneel 

Ry you every night, and pr.'iy • 

To our Father not to take 

You, my prerious flowers, away. 

He will hear me if I say, 

*' For a lonely woman's Ake." 

Ah, my Utile ones, it is 
Hard lor me to live alone, 

Hard to work all day like ihla 
Till my heart's n heavy stone. 

But I lose my weariness 
When my poor worn fingeMips 
Touch you in a tioh caress. 

I forget things when my lips 
Kiss you with a mother's kiss. 

Little ones, if I had you. 
t could be a mother, toti. 


THE SONG OF THE SHOP SLAVE 
Miss Priscilla E. Moulder contributes to 
the October number of the Millgatc Monthly an 
article on Miss S. Gcrtrutlc Ford and her work. 
Described as (he one (Inc poet of the co-op<Talivc 
movement, Mfss Konl counts among the modern 
Influences working for the bet torment of society 
in general and ftfr the good of democracy In par- 
(k'ulur. Miss Ford is n Lancashire girl, who 
began life as a telephone operator, but her 
health proving too delicate she has for years sup¬ 
ported herself by her pen and has realised her 
early great ambition to become a poet. Not 
long ag^ Mr. Maatcrm.*in, who had granted her 
an interview in the House of Commons, told her 
that he read everything he saw appearing over 
her name. He had been particularly attracted 
hy a poem entitled, "The Song of the Shop 
Slave.” The two causes which take precedence 
of all others with MUs Ford are social purity and 
nternational peace, and In her estimation both 
depend chiefly on the woman’s vote. The fol¬ 
lowing verses arc quoted from *' The Song cd the 
Shop Slave '* j— 

This 16 tny life; what other life have I ? 

The same walls house me if T toil or rrst. 

The cage that still must hold me from the sky 
Rooflng Che free btnja' neet. 

A life in deoth, with one day's sun In seven. 

That but avails to show the world we mlu, • 

And so our youth slips by: and, O tweet Heaven I 
We know no youth but this. 


THE childless WIFE, 

the November number of Nash's Magaeine 
aj^.Tfs a striking and unconventional poem by 
Mrs. £11 n Wheeler Wiia>x, voicing un unwed 
mother’s bitter compl.nint ag.iinst the chi Idlest 
wife. The poem will probably often(i as many 
people as it pleases. The last kites are as 
follows:— 

I was an untaught girl. Ry nature led, 

Hy love and passion blinded, I b<'c.'imc 
An unwed mother. You. nn honoured wife. 
Refuse the crown of muihirhood, defy • 

The kiws of Nature, und fliug baby <ou 1 k 
R ack in the fore of God. And yet you dure 
Oill me .a sinner, and yourM>ir a fcilnt; 

And all the world smiles on you, and iU diKirs 
Swing wide Ht your apprr>ach. 

1 Ki.’tnd outside. 

• • e e s • 

Surely there must be higher courts tlinn earth, 
Whore you ,nnd I will sonre day meel .and be 
Weighed bv a larger jtisllre. 


THE POETRY OF RUDYARD 

KIPLING. 

Writing on this subject in a recent number 
of (he Foeum, Mr. J. De Lanccy Fciguson com¬ 
plains that the m.ijoriiy of ihc critics and most 
of Ihc public haN'c laid undue stress upon Mr. 
Kipling’s patrioUc and fxditical verse, (a the 
neglect of much of his other work, which will 
lie found ultimately to be of more enduring value. 
His poetic achievement is not limited to tlw 
" Barrack Room Ballnds,” and he has other 
aims than the advancement of Empire. First 
and above all he is the poet of the sen, of the , 
open air, and of the gospel of work for work's 
sake, and the discriminating lovers of his work ^ 
(of whom there arc many more than Mr, Fergu¬ 
son seems to think) know that it is upon these 
subjects that he has written his best and truest '' *:i 
poetry, and upon these that his ultimate place *4; 
on the roll of English poets will depend. ^ 



Everyone's, under the editorship of Miss Flora 
KUckmann, now takes rank as one of the moat 
attractive monthlies. The list of contributors 
includes the names of some notable people—Jean 
Tgnace Paderewski and Claude Orahnme-White« 
for instance. The editor must be congratulated M 
on her successful transformation of what was n 
somewhat commonplace 
magazine of much merit. 


periodical into s Irve 
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THE HUMAN BRAIN. 

In Scitnc0 Progreis Dr. P. W. Mott oo®* 
tributes two lectures which he delivered u the 
Chadwick Public Lectures. lo the first he g^ves 
socne interesting facts about .the brain. 

' brain exhibits a 
Dumber of folds 
and fissures,* 
giving it a con* 
volution pat¬ 
tern. The 
external sur* 
face or cortex 
U of a pinkislw 
grey appear¬ 
ance* the rest 
Is dead white. 

The cortex 
consists of in- 
numerable 
ganglion cells, 
to and from 
wiiich Conduct¬ 
ing fibres pr<^ 
ceed, and from 
which the ner¬ 
vous processes 
extend down 
into the white matter. Owing to the fact that 
the cortex Is (l)e sent of consciousness and mental 
activity, it requires a continuous supply of oxy¬ 
genated blood, which gives it its pink colour. 

A child's brain before hirth is quite smooth, 



L«fl henUpbere of Bereo nooibt'teiu, 
>howja| lb« printiy fiMuroB. 


< 

and as the embryo grows primitive folds and 
Assures a{^>ear, until at birth we have a brain 
.whose convolution pattern is similar to that of a 
grown individual. The reason the brain 
possesses these folds is lo order to increase the 
area of the grey matter. 

In idiots and imbeciles the convolution pattern 
Is simple, so that the superficial area of the 
cortex is less. Savage man has a superficial 

% 


area three times that of a gorilla. lo the case 
of the brain of a child at birth, it only indicates 
preparedness for function in the base and stem 
of the great brain; that is, k is only capable of 
breathing, crying, sucking, and swallowing. As 

the child grows 
the first part 
of the brain to 
develop func¬ 
tioning powers 
is that govern- 
i n g vision, 
hearing, smell, 
and taste, and 
by the use of 
these senses it 
g r a d u a 11 y 
develops t h e 
other parts of 
the brain. 

In the idiot 
and dement the 
weight of the 
stem of the 
brain and cere¬ 
bellum to the 
whole brain is 
I to 6 instead 
of t to 8. The superficial area of the cortex is 
much diminished, and in the case of the dement 
is wasted and destroyed; there is also a 
deficiency of cells and fibres in the cortex. 

'Hie brain is the very last part of the body to 


Breis of Miefeceehslic Idiot. 

Notico that tbB MrsbeDuoi n BjoiOBt BoUtBly oseoTered. 

waste away under starvation; when the other 
tissues of the body are found to be quite wasted 
the brain still remains of the same weight as 
when the body was fully nourished. 

We are enabled to reproduce the acccmipany- 
ing illustrations by the courtesy of die Editor. 


Th 4 Land (Vol. L, Rural).—The Report of the 
L^nd Enquiry Committee contains a maii of infor¬ 
mation, whi(^ forms the base of the Government's 
case for early action hi handling the conditions out¬ 
lined in this volume. (Hodder and Stoughton, xa 
net) 


The 



ShowinI iba vtriOM area* of aoeenaioed Oeioiic pbreioloiiesl faaetioa. 
Th« eowia MmS d<M« ib iXapcBBencMl rvewa MImib peiBU wbkb. wbm 
caeiud, «lv« rU« to nwy*en«BH. UBbiti4 lb* Mcral SMwf* (Sv em« fhodins 

I a4«cftt«i ibe mloo e< utUlc wmbbIv mm». A U rac p«n of lb« • ««rir* conM 
OB loai. M U fevisB the low of the po uh at pen of iW tylviea fl»A«e The crwtcf por* 
Uoa of (he h«lf vMleo BBnUa liBB «a the PHaiel aorfocB. aBd eenool ba Men. Tb* aenBeCv 
iVBe«n eealfBH are inSMatel by eWk( 0 » tba4iM: iha iB0l<4 ip«ech eeatra of Bma U \n6\- 
Bated hr boe deta. aad above M ibe MBlre lof wriiina. DeetraeUen of ibeae BeaUea aatiwa 

mcm aohaala aad eatapbU. 
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SUNDAY SPORT. 

Onb of the most kitercstin^ mAg:aziQes 
lUhed in England is the Esiex Review (Benhnm 
and Co., &)lchester), which is devoted to 
''everything of pcnnanent interest in the 
county.*' The current number contains an 


employ Sunday for the purpose. The Church had 
again and again forbidden the playing of games in 
churchyards, but ve have no evidence that so long 
as people attended divine service, and did not play 
games, gamble, or improperly l^hnve ihemseives, 
they were not free<o provide theinseives with whole* 
some pleasure. Haslitt (op. «<.) remarks; *' The 
resort to aniufiements on Sundays was 
evidently not unusual.** In a Deveti- 
shire Vemndn Diary, under i6oa, Is 
the following entry: ** August 97. I 
went to Trushaw Church. After 
evening prayer went to bowlcs." 

By courtesy of the editor wc 
reproduce two of the illustrations 
which accompany the article.' 



It is an open secret that a gootl 
deal of clienting goes on .it cards, 
.ind that there arc hostesses wl)o 
abuse their position to ptuy un 
unfair game. It is difTicult to say 
which pnictive is the wt>r.4e of the 
.irliolc by II. W. l^wcr, in wluch he quotes two: to*play for too high slakes or lo phiy for 

from the Act Ik)oks of Visitations deposited at '* love," to have no stake at all. Perhaps play* 

Chelmsford, and the frontispiece show.s the ing fur *' love" is the greater sinneri for it 

burning of (he *' King's Book of Sports " by begets eareh'ssness .ind a feeling th.it as " it 

the hangman on the site of Cheapside Cross, doesn't matter since we arc not playing for 

which iiad then (May, 1O4.3) been 
demolished liy order of the Parihi* 
men I. There is abundant evidence 
to show that Sunday games w<*rv 
indulged in by Englishmen for 
many centuries bgforc the Restora* 
tion, and Mr. lx.'wcr Mays 

Tbvrv is little doubt that lhl.« 
privikye WHS enjoy id so that men 
mi^ht kvf'p tlienis^lves in bettcT con* 
dilinn fur warfare. Vnrious AcU n( 

Parliament passtil In successive 
reigns required people to practise' 
archery, wlilch was considered the 
main sufeguord of England. 

Sunday, both in town and country', 
after divine worship, was set aside for recreation. The 
question whether this w'as right or wrong did not 
affect the individual until .1 com parol ively lau* period, 

^t it must not bo supposed that those in authority 
viewed with friendly eye the spread of people's pas¬ 
times. In 1388 Richard 11 . forbade " les auiros |euc« 
appcllcz coytes, dyces, gottre do perc ** (bowls), 

" keylcs " (ninepins), while the phrase " et autres 
tielx jeu« importunes ’* (" other such inconvenient 
games ”) was wide enough to gratify the most perse* 
cuting jitstice of the peace, lliis Act proving mere 
or less abortive, It was strengthened in 1409 by a 
statute which rendered everyone playing at an un* 
lawful game liable to six days* Imprisonment. 

So far as a pfay-day was concerned, it is plain.lhat 
the mau of English folk had no alternative but to 


Aaeleat Pastime, 

which Stf uU <lramcU to be aoHlueoui to Bovlios aad a forerusBor ci HnUerd*. 
More reoeoBably it was id early ft>riB ot what was iHivr caUwl Pa)l*Mall. ami, 

ebU later. Croquet. 


bendy-Bell ee pleyed ia ihe Pourieeoth Ceotury. 

Prcn US. Itoek of Prayers in the Douce Collection io the BedleuiD JJbrary 


Tiie fir^t article in the C/i«rcA QuaHerly Re^'^i 
view for October is by Viscount Wolmer, J 

nod is entitled '* The Church and Parliament."'S 
He declares that " the great majority of Church* 
men adhere hnnly to the principle of a Natknal 
Church;.they regard the nationaJ recognition of'^ 
God ns an essential feature of the State, the 2 
foundation stone of a healthy polity, the aanctlfi«,«a 
cation all civic life." 
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JAPANESE COIFFURE. 

Fashion it not the prerogative of any race, 
and there are few portions of the human frame 
which have not bi^n submitted to the dictates 
of the mode, whether it be the cannibal dude 
of the Pacific or the more elegant frequenter of 
the Parisian boulevards. The Japanese Maga” 
sine (frorti whil'h we borrow the picture on this 
pn^l devotes considerable space to an article 
wmen illustrates nearly seventy various styles 
of head-dress evolved by the cotffeur for the de¬ 
lectation of Japanese women. Ilie writer com¬ 
ments on the vanity of the sterner sex 

Remarkable to relate the pro¬ 
fessional eeiffeur for men is a 
much older occupation In Japan 
than that for women. As far back 
M thr i3th centu^ we have 
evidence of male hairdreuers for 
men; for the samurai especially 
were very particular as to how the 
hair was done up, thouf^h a 
profession the ^taniurat was of 
somewhat later |;rowth. In fact, 
vanity appenri to have been as 
conspicuous a weakness of the 
oriental mnn as it was, and still Is, 
of the occidental man. Of women 
in this respect it would, of course, 
not be gallant to speak. It may 
be said, however, that during the 
later Takugnwa days the men 
appear to have appreciated in their 
wives and daughters the same 
careful attention to style of hair as 
was observable among their 
lordly selves, It is not without 
some significance that the first 
professional hairdresser for women 
was a man, though he must be 
given the credit, and the Japanese 
man with him, for going out of 
the business after he got the ladles 
well started; whereas the Eur<^dn man is still the 
arbiter of female fashions. 


THE LAND OP BEGGARS. 

A warriR lo East and West gives ao ibterest- 
ing accouQt of " The Indian Beggar/’ of whom 
he says;— 

Of all the numeroue progenies of poverty, he Is 
the eldest born. Thus cniitlcd lo the benefit of the 
good lav of frimageniture, he has inherited tha 
vast estate oi world *s vMvtchednesa. He Is an 
eternal citizen in the kingdom of the Three 
l^les of Sorrow. He is a melancholy landslip of 
humanity. Not even all the su'sllows could ever 
make a eummer for him. Still, for all ibeae mis¬ 
fortunes. he can be a vivacious creature, keenly 
alive to the fcnsatlonal properties of sunshine, to 


I. Gefko-Ma|e by Mimwo. 
bf Chiyo Kowoehina. 4 , 
by Tora f|«. 


2 , Yuiwati br Tors l|a 
Mamaie by Klod Moods. 

6 . Iobo|aycshi by Tors l|s> 


3 . Tskensge 
5 . Tajloina|e 


EPITAPHS. 

The November Treasury has a strong list of 
oontributors, including Mr. Atheist an Riley, 
who writes joformingly on *' Hymn-Tunes and 
Bequeneds.'* Mr. E. Hermitage Day, In bis 
article on ” Epitaphs,'' opens with this para¬ 
graph : Detestable indeed is the jesting 

.epitaph, grinning in perpetuity from gravestone 
<H* wall. Religion had fallen on evil days when 
such things b^ame possible. Scarcely less 
censurable than those who first wrote them are 
those who tp-day gather them together, the«e 
melencholy witnesses to the flippant Indeqeocy of 
in age which it were better to forget” 


Ihe gleam of a transferable silver coin. His versa¬ 
tility under adverse situations is simply admirable. 
His resources have always a classic Neatness. His 
virtues are ever fugitive. Yet he is tha last in the 
roll of sinners. 

The reader is invited to regard begging as 
something more than Idle vagabondage• 

Begging, as a profesnon, has a* great edueadve 
value even in the objective sense. It Is a stimulus 
to the heart. It la a tonic to weak emotions. It 
nurtures generous Impulses. It is the, custodian of 
kind and gentle thoughts. It himianises man. It 
It tha whetstone of human heart and its touchstone 
as well. Our feelings would lose all their elasticity 
and graeiousness If they were not ever kept awake 
by the artillery of el^uent appeals. If valiant 
b^ing dUapp^ f(om our society, a pietureaque 
aide of human nature would be blotted out by un¬ 
kind hands, and a poetic pendant of society chopped 
off by tha prurient prose of economic pedantry. 


t 









THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


The fbllowiof abort notices supplement the critidtms of special contributions arranf ed 
Qn4er the preceding tectioiv "Leading Articles in the Reviews." 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Ireland filU the bill” with a vengeance; 
but Oft the principle of ** least said, swnest 
mended," we are not minded to emphasise the 
differenced of opinion which mostly exists be¬ 
cause the disputants avoid the history of thejr * 
subjecl. if everyone were to read with exact 
particularity how the glorious Unibn came into 
being, we should be spared a g:reat deal of 
unnecessary " blather." 

In her review of "The Archduke Fran* 
Fcrdinanil's Diary " Miss Edith Sellers con¬ 
trives to present a really powerful personality, 
and one who is not likely to make one more 
puppet emperor Naturally the Archduke has 
his preiudiccs, but he admits that the British art 
far-sighted and practical:— 

And that that is why we have managed to secure 
for ourselves, in all parts of the world, the very 
places that are best worth having. As a proof that 
this is the case, he dies Hong 4 cong, and also Perlm. 
which, os he reminds his readers, was akva^y 
^fore there was any question of a Sues Canal. He 
admit! also that, although we may be somewhat 
grasping in seising possessions, having seised them, 
we honestly try to do ovir duty by them. 

Edwin Emerson gives u$ the best available 
portrait of Victoriano Huerta, and the reader is 
impressed with t>r fact that a man must ^ a 
strong swimmer to survive in the troubled 
waters of Mexican politics. 

The editor prints the text of an address on 
•• Democracy and Representative Government 
delivered by Mr. John Buchan to the Glasgow 
Democratic Uniomai Associaiioo. The argu¬ 
ment is phesented with philosophic calm, and is 
ID welcome contrast to the sheer rubbish which 
mostly serves for poliiicai audkoces—at least, 

south of the Border. ^ . 

In his article. " The DiplomaUc Spint m 
France and Elsewhere/* Victor du Bled retails 
many of the smart sayings that enable our 
ambassadors to maintain a reputatkw for wit, 
which their actions, alas I do not always sustain. 

" The Failure of the Labour Party, by 
I. M. Kennedy, is not convincing, because he 
makes the mistake of apprising that Party at its 
own valuation. No serious student will mistaJre 
a band of gi*«nlinr for the Staff, even though 
some Labour men assume disguises whwh are 
tbe recessed trappings of;* right booouraWc 

' *Daveaport Wbelpley mak» a Wd 

effort to toll "The Truth About the United 


States in eleven pages of text, and submits 
excelkot reasons for his opiimisim, which the 
facts, so often misread, overwhelmingly justify. 

The curious may be ccncerncd in reading 
" Another Conversation," in which 0 . S. Street 
reports his dream. 

Luigi Villari, taking stock of Italy : a Year 
After the Libyan War/* holds that the war has 
benefited the Italians, for " they have come out 
of the enierpnse stronger, both materially and 
spirituaUy." which enables them to feel " some¬ 
thing of the pride of the Roman citizen/* 

The many admirers of Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well will be pleased to read the story of her early 
struggles contributed by E. Vaughan. 


THE BRITISH REVIEW. 

The longest article in the British Rovietu for 
November, and the one which will probably 
make the widest appeal, is an essay on " Social 
Reform," written under the pseudonym of 
" National Revival.*' The writer has very 
definite views as to the lines upon which any 
movement towards true social reform must pr<H 
gross. His conception of it Is as follows 

Social Reform is much more than a move in the 
parllameotary game; it is an attempt to satisfy a 
national need. That need, whether it be articulate 
in inaAy 4 ongued restlessness or inarliculats in 
silent pathos, U essentially a need for life. Those 
who would appeal successfully to the heart of Eng¬ 
land must rise above the uninspiring prudence of a 
parliamentary programme—a Bill for this, a Bill for 
that—and, gathering up into one thought every pro¬ 
spective gain from Parliament, must bring to their 
countrymen a message of fi/s—of larger life and 
stronger manhood. 

In an article entitled " Dramatists of To-day/' 
by Mr. E. Storer. H. Granville Barker and John 
Galsworthy are compared. Mr. Barker, the 
writer considers, is our most modern and most 
intellectual dramatist. His characters are usu- 
ally progressive people with revolutionary Ideas, 
whereas for the most part Mr. Galsworthy's are 
good, solid folk, and one can trace thetr lineage 
back to the conventional figures of English 
comedy. 

Two articles on the Home Rule question 
are noticed elsewhere. Mr. W. A. Caspari 
writes on " British Chemlslry and British Manu¬ 
factures," and Mr. H. Tipper contributes s 
paper on "The Incarnation in History." Tbe 
musical, dramatic and literary criticisms in the 
Dumber are very w^ done. 



THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Tm writers io this nxinth’s issue ere some¬ 
what overborne by the oecessities of the various 
reforms espoused. Mr. Arthur Pofisooby is 
troubled about ** The Future Government of the 
V United King’dom>’' and discusses the desirability 
of readjusting; the Constitution as a whole, In¬ 
stead of proceeding* by piecemeal legislation. 

Mr. J. M. Hog*g:e urges the desirability of 
passing fresh legislation to control *' The 
bambling Mania.*' He says:— 

1 feel absolutely convinced that the Government 
should uddresR itself to this grave pcobletn. It ia not 
realised how much waste is perpetrated by the vice 
of betting ond gambling. There are. for es;*mpk, 
only aome fourievn days in the year, excluihng Sun¬ 
days, when there is not a horse race In the United 
Kingdom. There li an c<|uivulent of about 550 days' 
racing in the year. There is the football season. And 
in addition to these there is betting on pigeons. 
whippetSi golf, cricket, bowling, etc. Coniinuouriy 
from week to week (here are the newspaper, com peti¬ 
tions. I have calculated that at least ;C7SiOO0»oco 
annually changes hands on the turf atone. *lf every¬ 
thing is included, the amount on a conservative 
estimate cannot be less than 100.000,000. 

In his biographical notice of Prince Kat&urn 
Chute Collum gives the reader a very clear idea 
of the development and trend of Japanese poll* 
tics. 

George Lowther contributes an appreciation 
of Christina Rossetti, the saint among poets.*' 

The most serious paper is that of Emma Marie 
CaiUard on '* The Natural and Spiritual 
Orders.*' We fear, however, that the average 
. reader lacks the necessary convictioa to carry 
him very far into a close analysis of this truly 
formidable subject. 

Laurence Houstnan illuminates the Suffrage 
question by side-lights on " Petticoat Govern¬ 
ment.'* His article fairly bristles with humorous 
Aphorisms, and he "gets there" by using the 
quaintest comparisons. His serious argument 
is thus expressed 

Now when the anti-suffr^ist talks opprobiiously 
of petticoat goverament, his or her assumption U 
that, if women were given full cituenship, man 
would be,subjected to all that in the past this over¬ 
sexed type of petticoat has implied and imposed on 
the ways and morals of women. But the real fact of 
the matter is that it is woman who all down the ages 
has been submitting to petticoat gevernment, and is 
now breaking away from it; and it is not the woman 
Suffragist who wishes to impose petticoat government 
on man, but the antl-suffragiit man and woman who 
seek to perpetuote its tyranny on both sexes alike. 

, Dr. DilloB deals with the " New Devek’pmcAt 
in the European Situation.** 


THE ENGUSH REVIEW. 

Maubics Hswlbtt susuIas the poetic aection 
with a saga, " Cormac Son of Ogmu&d"; 
strong and sinewy, it somehow fails to grip. 

Those wbo dote on death will be gratiffed by 
the obituary details contained in " Letters on 
Napoleon's Last Days." and vrilJ have further 
ground for speculation as to the sequel of the 
comic-iragedy of " The ^strict Visitor," 
written by the late Richard Middleton. 

Hermann Scheffauer secures quite new effects 
with tbe very old stage props used in bis short 
story. " Tlie Tulang Shoals.'* Another story- 
etie, "The Captive." by Oliver Saodyi, is 
ingenious and distitkctive. 

The anonymous writer (known to the Editor?) 
is merciful.and ends the " Love Letters to — ' *' 
in twenty-two doses, without any fatal results to 
tbe neurotic heroine. It may be permissible for 
matrons Io indulge in mental convulsions, but 
the complaint can surely be diagnosed without 
such n full recital of the symptoms. 

The reader is in quite another street with 
Norman Douglas's " In Our Alley," where 
^ames m.ay belayed with quite the jolliesl folk 
in existence. The inuiginallon and joy of the 
gutter child Is the one abiding hope of the 
optimist. 

This Reviev is almost inclined to be serious 
this month—ffrst with a fierce assault on " Art 
in America." by Alelster Crowley, wbo is too 
capricious to be quite convincing; secondly, a 
sermon on " The Church Congress." by a Lay¬ 
man. who uses a flail on (hat most erring of 
mortals, the orthodox clerical; thirdly, an 
apostrophic address to the wandering spirit of 
the British public in " The Militant Suffragists," 
by Israel Zangwfl); and, fourthly, a good 
straight talk with everybody whom it may con¬ 
cern on " Railway Disasters and Dividends," 
by Rowland Kenney, wbo asks: "How much 
longer is tbe public prepared to contieme to let 
dividend-making interfere with the provision of 
adequate safeguards against accidents to human 
life and limb? '* 

This number is as stimulating as ever, more 
varied than usual, and, moreover, there is Mr. 
Harrison's article labelled "Editorial Ameni¬ 
ties." In cauda veneum. « 

The bill of fare presented by the English 
Historical Review is of a nature calculated to 
satisfy Its readers. The contributors of the 
principal articles include W. T. Waugh, C. G. 
Bayne, Miss Theodora Keith. J. P. Chance; 
whilst Notes and Documents are dealt with by 
a body of writers w^ handle their subjects with 
commendable clearness. The section of this 
magaxine devoted to Book Reviews It very 
uoefiit. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Propkssor Morgan understaods the Irish 
problem, and his cootrlbutioii to the debate;' io 
the Century for November, tbc^d 

be doubly welcome, when so maoy who losist oo 
obtruding their voices are void of counsel. The 
Professor makes the very procdcal su^^siion 
that the cooccssioo to Ulster should take the 
form of some measure of admioistralive au« 
tonomy, subject to the contr^ of the Dublin 
Parliament," and proceeds to show in the 
clearest possible way the value of bis ^oposaJ., 

There are three articles dealing: with "The 
Rural Problem." The Marquess of Aile&bury 
is evidently not pleased with the results of the 
Land Inquiry. J. W. Robertson« 5 cott says a 
g:ood word for the work of the Board of Agri* 
culture, and indicates some lines of future de* 
veJopment. W. H. Maliock boldly challen^s 
the reformers, claiming that British agriculture 
has not shown any decline at all, and apparently 
rejoices, from the standpoint of efficient produc* 
lien, in the decrease in the number of labourers, 
even to the point that this fallingioff has been 
not only a benefit to the community, but that 
" a smaller number of labourers divide between 
them a larger total of wages." 

Bishop Frudsham, having experkrtced the 
benefits of " The Women's Parliamentary Fran* 
chise in Practice," says: " 1 believe that In a 
practical exercise of the franchise the main body 
of women in the United Kingdom can be trusted 
to show equal good sense with their sisters in 
Australasia," and adds, " 1 have seen iof myself 
that the welfare''of a democratic State is in¬ 
creased by the direct vote of the women mem¬ 
bers of the body corporate." 

" Voice for Women—Without Voles " is an 
ingenuous stipesLkn by S. M. Mitra, which, we 
fear, will not meet with many supporters. The 
proposal is to appoint a Cabinet Minister, aided 
by an Advisory Council, to look after women's 
interests, and tlie writer adds the piquant sen¬ 
tence, " The Council .should be supple and 
strong, inffuential enough to ins|Hre confidence, 
and at the same time small enough to agree 
easily." Poor Minister I 

Among other articles o( importance must be 
noted the confribution by the Rev. J. Frome 
Wilkinson, who outlines the directions in which 
the Insurance Act can be best amended, and 
makes a sensible plea fw^uo^iperatioti and befp, 

in place of " the vident gusts of outrageous 
fault-finding and the roll of stage-manufactured 
thunder." 


Canon FatnenicK LANCintDCfi writes a gpod 
article, in The Sunday at Home for November, 
on "The Primate of AH Ireland." 


THE QUARTERLIES. 

Ths Edinburgh Review. 

STi/neNTS of political development will turn 
with interest to the serious contributions con¬ 
tained to this, issue. " The Problem of 
l^xnocracy and the Swiss Solution " is exhaus¬ 
tively treated, and is followed by a closely-writ¬ 
ten article on " Social Dentorrac^ in Germany." 
Edmund Gossc gives the beginnings of the 
French Academy- 'I'he article on " The 
Architectural ImproNemcnt of L4mdon " con¬ 
tains some deserved criticisms Jiml much 
valuable advice by th.at eminent authoriiy, Mr. 
H. Heathootc Staiham. "'llie Triumph o( 
Scientific Materialism," by Hugh S. Elliot, is 
a very timely contribution. 

The Quarterly Review. 

India is well lo (he front; Earl Crumcr writes 
oo " Indian Progress and Taxation " and H. 
DodwelJ on " Britisli India Before PIn.ssey." 
Edgar Crammond illustrates " I'he Finnndal 
Difficulties o( Federafism," and proves that these 
would more than outweigh any other advantages 
frwn that system. Professor Nicholson surveys 
" The Vagaries of Recent PofiticaJ Economy " 
and criticises the present-day tendency of creat¬ 
ing new forms of expression in order to popu¬ 
larise the subject. "Germany Under William 
11 ." U n pica by Professor Oncken for closer 
AngloGerman relationships. Other notable 
articles are "Profit-Sharing," by Professor 
W. J. Ashley, and "The Whole-World Needs 
of the Navy," by Archibald Hurd, who Is im¬ 
pressed by the necessity of colling a conference 
in order to deal with the new naval situation 
which is developiog. 

Thb Dublin Review. 

The readers of this magaxinc have a full 
opportunity of appreciating the work of Rabin¬ 
dranath Tajore, whose " Song-offcring.s " are 
analysed by C. C Mart indale. Richard 

Wagner is tlM subject of a CenlcnariaJ Sketch by 
Donald Davidson. T^c most important article 
is that by C. Fonsegrivc on " The Present Re- 
h^ous Situation in France," and it enables us 
to get with some degree of perspective the 
results of the revolution which has been taking 
place during the past seven years. TTic writer 
says: "Faith Is no longer a suspect, hut a- 
fnend. Those who have it not are seeking it, ^ 
and those who have found it transmit it Those 
even who despair of finding it respect it. And 
an, Of nearly all, recognise that Truth can only 
be where she declares herself, where she Is sup¬ 
plied with all she needs to make her accessible 
to ma^that U to sty, In Catholicism, and 
finally m Rome." 
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WILD LIFE* 



CASSIER’S- 








Noctb Aoicrioft* Hora^d Uurd* 


The Century is growing younger tSun tver, 
and sets the highest standard of magazine illus¬ 
tration. The October issue contains a veritable 
lecture gallery, and, with so much that is 
ephemeral in maguzinedom, we are gUd to know 
that there is at feast one magazioe worth bind« 
lag and re-reading. 


# Thb special feature of Wild Life for October 
is a number of beautifully illustrated articles on 
the Woodcock; the writersof these are Mr. Alfred 

' •. Taylor, Mr. H. B. Maepherson, Mr. Oxley 
Grabham, and Mr. Sydney H. Smith. “Notes 
from the Zoological Gardens “ are contributed 

• by Mr. E. G. Boulengcr, who describes the 
grecent arrivals ac that establishment. Several 

examples of the North American Homed Lizard 
have ^cn acquired, and of these grotesque crea¬ 
tures the wfirc*r says: “They have cxiremely 
•flur and toad-like UxJfes which, wber angry, 


Tftt October issue of this magaaine provides 
m.any articles of high importance to the engineer^ 
ing profession. Mr. Percy R. Allen describes 
the first Diesel locomotive, and says that the 
engine is now being put through a series of 
most rigorous tests by the railway autho¬ 
rities. “ Modern Devefepments in Fire 
Preventive I>e5ign and Ccmstruction “ is the 
litlc of an informative and well illustrated article 
Contributed by Mr. Harold G. Holt. He 
.advocates the elimination of burnable material in 
public buildings in which valuabfes may be 


they are capable of inflating until almost 
K spherical in shape. The back of the head and 
^ihe lower j.aw are covered with large spines, 
and they rely upon these for purposes of defence. 
Their general colour, sandy-brown, hnrnKiniscs 
1 so perfectly with the .wiJ of the dry and arid 
r districts they inhabit that they nre almost 
^ possible to detect unless they nre on the move.^ 
tjt nt. Douglas English, the editor of H'ild JJ/e, 
i has courteously given us permissioo to ,repn>- 
duce the interesting picture on this page. The 
nragozine is finely illustrated throughout and is 
highly c^di table to all concerned in its pre^ 
duction. 


stored “ Such fittings are not essential, and 
may Ix' replaced by steel fittings of good design, 
clean, sanitary, and fire-resisting to a point.** 
In this connection illustrations arc givt^n show¬ 
ing steel bookshclvc.s ;in(l fittings in Amsterdam 
Rank, together with steel library fittings, these 
being supplied by Ronco, Ltd. Mr. T. Good has 
a timely paper on “ The Hours of Labour,*’ his 
conclusion being that “for w'orking hours in 
many mdustries there is now a good—an 
unanswerable—^se which enlightened employers 
will not offer to challenge: but the demand for a 
general, uniform eight-hour day Is closely akin 
to madness.'* 


The Girl's Dim Paper and Woinan’s Afogd- 
zinc m.aintains its usual standard of excelfence 
by pro\'fding wholesome reading matter and 
attractive illustrations. The November number 
contains several pages dealing with crochet 
work, whilst another page Is devoted to practical 
patterns for children. 







WAR AND PEACE. ^TOE OCCUDT MAGAZINK. ; ' 

Wb welcome the first number of a new maga* Tire. Theoro^hist contains a lecture by 
sine which is published to pcomote the aims of 8esant. gfiven at Stockholm in June, on *' Tbo 

the Carton Foundation and allied societies* Mr. Mysteries." She holds that the religious perse-' 

Searle announces that his journal will be con* cutions commenced as soon as the MystedW' 
ducted on strictly non*party lines, its object were abolished. We find " that in relntioa io 
being to spread saner views with regard lo every fruih there were hfysierick esiublished, 
international relations. the editor has which the mi>si le:irr>cd of the faith bcloogedi* 

•_and in which the teachers that faith wee** 

^ trained . . . and that while the various esote^ 

9 A faiths might differ, the inner heart of tlieny jg 

• maurally kd to religions lolrniiion. She deali^ 
TS*n^g5 ^.ff?r ^ the history of the Mysieries ilrrotjgh tb« 

^ Madame HluvntKky Kiahcd tbtt 

W (s Restoration of the Mysteries. :ind in tidie it WilE 


Wmr nmd P4^e».) 


The Neweoacr 


assumed the sub-title " A Norman Angell 
Mon I hi V," Mr. An gel I writes to say that he has 
no interest in^the venture other than that of a 
sympathetic contributor. There should he 
plenty of scope for l^nr and Praec, and if it 
achieves a tithe of its programme it will take its 
place as one of the most useful publtcalions 
serving the highest interests of the race. 
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nod kingF. Will they remain rich? The fact 
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. tHE FRENCH REVIEWS. 

On Histoky akd Hjstoruns. 

M. Gapkjel HANc/TArx ixmtjoucs his siriicles 
oo History and Histonans in the Revue des 
Deux Mondcs for October. He remarks that 
historians worthy of llic name belong almost 
exclusively to Mccliterrane:m civUisation. Other 
*)iatioAs h.ive prfKliux'd only anna Is» records^ 
^legends, fables; hut history, prnf)erly so called, 
*^s.flourished ou the sIhkcs of the Meditvr* 
rtfncao, and rK>whcrc else. In his second iosiah 
.meni in the first OcioUt number he writes of 
the Greek histi>ri;ms. He refers to Homer ns 
the first great Uist<>rian, and adds that the Bible, 
ooflsidered from ilte historical i)Oint of . iew, has 
6 ot the unity of Homer's work. Then we have 
Herodotus, Thuryelides, Polybius, nnd l^lularch. 
The third instalnwnt in the mld*f)ctol>er issue is 
devoted to the l^atin historians. M. Hanoiaux 
regards Taritus as the Inst of the grent his* 
torians of Roman iintiqiiity. 

I There arc also in the first October number* 
,two interesting literary articles—one oo the 
enriy work of Anal ole l*’rancc, by M. Victor 
fiiraud, and the otlwr on Villon, by Andr^ Beau- 
nler. 'flic niid*Octobcr is largely English In its 
aubjert-matter, for M. Firmin Roe hn$ contrb 
,tMited an appreciation of the work of Mr. Arnold 
Bennett a ml M. T, dc Wyzewn devotes his 
Article to the lictters of John Locke. 

The Fortiink ov tiir Rothschilds. 

* 'An article in the first October number of £.<1 
‘Revue, entitled “ The Story of a Fortune,” 
gives an nccount of the rise of the Rothschild 
twni^. The author of the article, who writes 
bvcf the signature ** Claude,” trju cs briefly the 
BHtory 'of the family from the days of Mafer 
Amschel, the founder, who lirt'cmc money* 
Under to the L.^ndgravc Charles of Hesse, down 
CD contemporary times. He blH>ws how various 
branches of the family settled in three European 
capitals*—Paris, I.A>nf}on, and Vienna—and 
be^me masters of the rmirket, and very often 
huIters of politics also. And the Rothschilds, 
Vl'hile enriching themselves, have maintained 
their position, because they never .abused their 
wer. Ambitious, but prudent and wise, they 
ve never been anything else but bankers, and 
if they have intervened in the events of Euro* 
pMn pc^iticti, it was never wiih any other inten* 
liM than that of preserving peace. Indirectly 
te origin of their fortune wa.s war and its 
^Dcusities, but their wealth could not grow 
VfCept in times of peace, a laborious peace in 
Melons in full activity. At the present time the 
RAthsehilds, though they .ire lo he found in all 
rta of Europe, arc only millionaires and 
nkers. No Iwger are they lenders to nations 


IS they are gradually ceasing to be money mer¬ 
chants. The writer foresees their decline. It 
may*be slow, but it is inevitable, he concludes. 

France and SrAW. 

In the mid-monthly October number lui 
Revue M. Jean Gringoirc has un article 00 the 
Wealth of France, in which he says the great 
wealth of fiance, dispersed all over the globe,' is 
III present really much compromised. If a cry 
o( alarm were to be raised France could not 
realise her capital, for a large part of her for¬ 
tune has become purely nominal. At all cost, ;i 
fi»rcsccing government would stop the exodus of 
capital. M. Albert Dauzat, w]w> writes <m the 
Misery in Spain, nolnisout that serious agrarian 
reforms have not been kii reduced. To pul an 
end to the plague of pauperism, labour sliould 
be organised and the bws of properly n*- 
organised by the progress!v.c elimination uf 
agricultural feudalism .and parcelling out of the 
land. 

The Power ok Svmpatjiy. 

fn the first October number of the Nouvclh- 
Rrruc M. P. H. Raymond*Duval has an essay 
on Sympathy. To create sympathy 1 Is not 
that the only thing in the world which mattersi* 
We arc ofganised for sympathy, he writes. 
Sympathy U the only scKool of happiness. No 
m.vn is so basely organised as not to be capable 
of remarking how happy he is when he Is show¬ 
ing sympathy. Consequently It is not impossible 
to show him how much better it would be for 
him to direct whatever he possesses of elemen¬ 
tary goodwill towards the one goal—that of 
extending his sympathetic forces.* These forces 
constitute our only criterion of good and evil, 
and when we have to make n choice of action let 
us unhesitatingly determine tn favour of that 
which sets in motion the largest amount of 
sympathy, 

Thr New Italian Elrctoratk. ^ 

The mid-Oriober number of the NouveUe 
Revue contains nn article, by Raquenl, on 
the General Ekclioo in Italy under the new so 
called universal manhood suffrage. Strictly 
speaking, the new law is not even universal 
suffrage for men, though it widens considerably 
the right to vote and raises the number of elec¬ 
tors from three to eight millions. All male 
cities of twenty^ne who ian read and write 

.And illiterates of thirty-one now have the vote. 

There arc about thirty-five per cent of illiterates. 
Signor Giofitti is described as a sincere friend of 
‘France, who desires to see the relatioos between 
the two great Latin nations which have been 
troubled by recent events become cordial once 
more. ,These countries must not be rivals except 
if) the great work of progress and civilisation. 










The Reviews Reviewed. 



THE GERMAN REVIEWS. 

Thb Preuisifiche Jahrbfich^r fcr Octt>bcr^cofr 
tains two nrdcles on the Housing Problem in 
Germany. Herr Kuno-\V;UtemAih describes ibe 
work achieved by the Slate and the Munidpnlily 
in Hamburg. It was the Senate, apparently, 
which introduced a number of reforms as a result 
of the cholera scare of *89^, but the efforts of 
ibe reformers were unable to cope^ with all the 
misery of so populous a city. Radical measures 
were needed, and Mftyor Mdnckeberg directed 
all the forces at his command into the worfe. lo 
the southern part of the soH:allcd new town, 
where the matter was most Urgent, the old 
buildings were purcha«d and gulled down .^nd 
the streets widcnetl. The purchasers of ihe sites 
were then required to erect buildings contain* 
ing dwellings of two rooms and a kitchen, with 
the idea that the dock labourers could live in 
them and be near their work. But the rent, 
;^ao a year, is too high for workmen with very 
uncertain and fluctuating income. Meanwhile 
the number of working people r^uiriog cheap 
dwellings was f.ast increasing. The next step 
was the clearuiing and rebuilding of the old 
town, the most brilllanl w<irk of aH of Ham* 
burg's housing pdicy. 

In the Deutsche Rundschau for October there 
are two ariicles relating to the events of the 
year 1813 in Germany. Herr Gustav Dickhulh 
writes on ll« End of Foreign Rule In Gerrosny, 
and Herr P. von Bojanowski on Goethe and the 
vear 1813. In the latter article the writer 
remarks that, great as was Goethe's interest in 
Napoleon, thatflntercst did not extend to France 
or the French army. Neither in his letters or 
in his journals docs Iw refer to the catastrophe 
which befcl Napoleon and his army In Russia, 
and the hasty pas&ige of Najioleoo through 
Weimar in I^ecember, i8ia, receives only the 
briefest mention. To Goelbe war was inlwmiio 
barbarity. He knew well the weakness <»f 
Prussia in 1S13, but he did not understand the 
movement for liberation which had taken hold 
of men's minds, or the national idea which lay 
at the bottom of it. 

In Heft 3 of the ylreno (Stuttgun) Herr 
Hermann hjuthesius discusses the probWin of 
aesthetic control new buildings in citks where 
many old bui!dings*still remain. In places like 
Roth^nbui^i Goslar, and Hildcslieiix), what is 
to be the principle adopted when new buildings 
have to be erected adjacent (• the very old ones 
still standing? In Hildesheim, for instance, 
should Che new buildings have an architectural 
style which will harmonise with the style of 
building In Germany before the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury? Many people would answer In the 
affirmative. 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

De (lids has an entertaining article on Life 
in Bali." The first chapier treats of the temple 
of the gods, wiih a description of this sacred 
ediflcc thatched with p.alm leaves, .ind the food 
for the gods brought by the women; the second 
part <i[ the article tells of ihc love which the 
Ba line sc have for their fowl#, especially the 
iock, how the men tend thi m like children, bov^j 
they look after the sjiurs for fighting purposesj 
ertding with an account of an exciting cock*Jighti 
There Is a readahlc description of a bcllringihg 
performance by Dcnijn in Mechlin, nn c^sayon 
Town Hall construcikm in connection with the 
erection of such a building in Roticrdaffi, and a 
political article. 

A writer In De Tijdspicucl deals with a cele* 
braietl Dutch story under tlic title, " Why was 
Max Hovelaar Written?" MultatuliV work 
was produced in self*dcfcnce. and gives an 
account of the conditions existing in Java while 
nhe author was kcsldeni in I.«bak. but the 
writer of this article contends that some of the 
statements about other people are nut accurate, 
and fhakes a sweeping assertion against the 
book. In atfditlon to ihe instalment of a novd 
which has Ix^cn running for some months, ihii 
review contains several short poems under the 
title " Tropical Piet arcs," such as the " Coming 
of the Rain," and the usual features. 

Elsevier well maintains its standard of excel* 
lencc. The first instalment of an account of the 
Druckcr Collection of Paintings In the Royal 
Museum in Amsterdam is given. The Collection 
was maile hy Drucker, of I<ondon, who gave 
some pictures to the National Galjery also, ^te 
instalment is chiefly concerned with the works o| 
Jo2cf Israels, whose picture, "A Jewish Wed* 
ding," forms the frontispiece. " Exottcism in 
Art " is continued : it is about Tropical Africa 
and America. There arc pictures of a village 
In the Cameroons, elephants on the river bank, 
antelopes in tbe grassy places, Indians prayiiig 
to the spirit of a dead boar, a wandering lodiall 
family, and other scenes. 

Vragen des Tijds opens with a Jong political 
article; it is a survey of the present posI^oS 
consequent on the result of the elections to th^ 
Second Chamber, which is the equivalent of obi 
House of Commons. It discusses tbe retatin 
positions of parties, the Cabinet JJrogramo^ 
and similar matlers. The next contribution h 
on the never-ending, never-settkd, school quei 
tlon: What ought to be taught In the school^ 
Should (he children receive instruction in itt 
three R's, with a smattering of geography, ix 
should Ihe curriculum Include religious teachit^ 
and many other subjects wluch some regard w 
outside the scope of tbe educational establish 
meni? 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

''Kbrvx,*' ia th« Rass^^na Contempotan^a, 
<iMCu$«e9 the dUinte^ratin^ forces m Austria^* 
with much candour. According to the writer, 
fact that Germany has recently supported 
Greece I while Austria still backs' her old friend 
Bulgaria, is an event that materially alters the 
political situatiofr of Huropc. Today Austrian 
* diplomacy in the Balkans is discredited, the road 
‘ to the East is closed 10 her, and her value to 
^Germany ns nn ally is largely dimlnfshed. 
Hence “Keryx " believes thnt GennaDy will 
now seek a direct outlet for herself on the 
I. .Adriatic, and that her friendship with Greece is 
n first step towards that end. Meanwhile il>e 
Slav elements in Austria will rebel more and 
.more ogninst German supremacy, and in the 
write's ofxnion, just ns we have hnd the phciw 
menon of the Turkish dissolution, there will 
follow the phenomenon of the Austrian dissolu- 
, tion, when every interested Power will hasten to 
reclaim the people of its own nationality. In* 
; other words, Italy will welcome the debacle in 
order to rectify her northern frontier at the 
;^^peQse of her present ally. Another article dls- 
’ cusses Punch and the characteristics of English 
;'ioumalistic humour. In the writer's opinion. 
;i*iiAch is not easy for the foreigner to under* 
i it is less salacious than French papers, 
ts ferocious'than Cicrman; indeed, its jokes 
often '* very innocent." It is sdmiiied with 
ititude that Punch has always shown Itself 
idfy to United Italy. 

' hfennwhile, in the f?a.<<rgna Vasionnlr. M. 
mfroni denounces Austria for the millions 
in the fortfficniion of the Trentino—that 
lian^spenking province towards which the eyes 
Italy are always turned w*rth longing, 
i The Verdi centenary—the gTtnd old man of 
ilian opera was bom October loth, 1813—has 
luced a host of eulogistic commemoralive 
deles. The f^ueva Antoio^ia prints half n 
Monuments to the composer ore spring* 
up all over the country, at Milan, Parma, 
iiseto, and at the modest villa at le Roncole 
lere he was born. All Italy has been d<MDg 
laf* honour, special performances of his opens 
been gi\'en, conferences have been held, and 
con^ser is held up to the patriotic vencra- 
of his •countrvmcn. Another commemora- 
article denis with the fiftieth anniversary of 
founding of the Italian Alpine Club, six S'ears 
that of the Rngllsh Alpine Club. 

.The CiruTla Cattohen publishes an interesting 
ml of the recent International anii-nlcohol 
li at Milan. Medical and scientific 
tperta attended in numbers, and it is antlci* 

*d that the propaganda against alcohol in 
ily will receive n fresh impulse. 



THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 

f^ciura contains the concluding instalment 
of the article on *' British Conservative Policy," 
and deals with the attitude of the Conservative 
party m regard to Home Rule, the Referendum, 
?ind Tariff Reform. It is stated that the Refer¬ 
endum, althot^h sometimes looked upon as a 
Radical idea, is really of a cemservative charac¬ 
ter. As for Tariff Reform, that may well be an 
advantage in a great Empire like the British, 
tending to assist the various units and keeping 
ibe whole together. The article on "The 
Secrets of the European Press " gives some 
startling dctailif of the way in which many in¬ 
fluential journal^ are said to be bribed in one 
way and aivither, these details being taken from 
a sensational book published in Germany. The 
writer complains, too, that the Jews own too 
many newspapers; but is he not a little behind 
the times when he speaks of the Daily Neios 
in this respm and mentions the London Tribune 
as nn existing paper? 

Muetfro Tiempo opens with an article on 
** Spain's Last Offensive War in Europe," which 
was when the soldiers of Charles ,X. crossed ihc 
frontier and entered France in 1793, afler the 
Revolution and the execution of I^ls XVI. It 
was not for the purpose of annexing territory, 
and therefore unlike many wars of aggression. 
Napoleon was credited with a desire to conquer 
Catalonia and make of the province n Republic 
under the control of France. In another contri¬ 
bution the Spaniards are warned that they must 
be strong or disaster will overtake them when a 
European war breaks out. Spain's geographical 
position IS an .'advantageous one, hut it must also 
l>c remembered that she is a peninsula something 
like Corea, and we know the fate of the latter. 
Many pn.blems are settled by force of arms; 
Bismarck's famous phrase is quoted as "blood 
and fire," not " blcod and iron." , 

" The Auguslinians in Mexico in the Sixteenth 
Century," in Ciudad da Dios, deals with the 
miwionary efforts among the Axtecs. The 
writer says that they were warlike to a degree, 
taking up arms frequently without any reason 
except that of obtaining human victims for sacri¬ 
ficial purposes. Of their matrimonial affairs, he 
says, infer alia, that adultery was severely- 
piinishod. the penalty of death being sometimes 
inflicted, while rewards were given for fidelity. 
Some facts about Philip II. as a guitar player 
are given la another contribution. " Modernism 
In Spanish Literature" is analysed by another 
writer; in most countries it has been the result 
of philosof^ic and psychological studies, but In 
Spain it Is largely due to imitation. The 
modernism of the literature of other countries 
has been reflected in the Spanish, 



THREE BARRIE PLAYS. 


L ondon is, or oug:ht to be, happy hi ihi* 
possession ot three Barrie plays at once. 
Two of these, '* The WiU ’* and “ Half- 
an-Hour," are in the one-act fonn in which Sir 
James so easily surpasses all his conlempi^ 
rarica; the third, "The Adored One," started 
life with, three acts, was then compressed to two, 
and At the moment of writing has been a^ain 
espiinded to three: but one cannot say whai 
shape it will have assumed by the lime ibeje 
lines si^e print. 

Of the three, "The Will,".which precedes 
" The Adored One "at the Duke of York's, is 
much the best. The theme is* the old orte that 
money is ihc root of all evil, but the treatment 
is essentially Darrie's own. It is the tragedy of 
two lives set out in three tableaux. In ihc first 
Mr. and Mrs. Ross come to a solicitor's ofbee to 
make a will; the wife tearfully reluctant, and 
convinced that it mi^ht as well be her Philip's 
death-warrant. The ridiculous children have 
only twopence a year between them, but they 
contrive to leave some of that to charily. The 
years pass, and the two a^ain come to their 
lawyer, but not tocher. They have prospered, 
hut riches have burdened and chan^d them. 
Mrs. Ross is now chieHy cuncerned to see that 
her husband does not alter his will to her dis¬ 
advantage. A third time Ross comes to make 
his wilt. Wealth has turned to dust and ashes 
in his mouth : his wife is dead, his children have 
gone to the bad, and in despair he would leave 
his vast fortune to the six mean men be had 
fought most with for gold, llie lawyer, now a 
very old mao, and superseded by bU son, has 
come by chance to the office; his mind is nearly 
gone, and ns he sits by the fire he mutters to 
Ross some words about the " accursed thing— 
a mere spot, not so big as a pin's head, waiting 
to spread and destroy in the fulness of lime." 
His poor senile brain is thinking of an old clerk 
long dead of cancer, but Ross applies the moral 
to himself. The black spot of riches has ruined 
his life; money and the pursuit of money have 
swallowed up all bis happiness and left him a 
miserable, broken, lonely old man. " The Will " 
is one of th^ best short plays Barrie has given 
us—subtle, sincere, and touched with a noble 
sense of the pity of things. 

There is no subtlety about " Half-an-Hour." 
It is a pocket melodrama written for the Hippo¬ 
drome, which, like all lai^ music-halls, demands 
broad effects. The title is a mistake, for much 
more happens in that half-hour than ever hap¬ 
pened in life, and since nothing hinges on the 
time-limit there is no reason for it. The problem 
of the eternal triangle is re-stated: the brutal, 
wealthy husband, the /cmms incomprut, the 
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chivalrous young lover, i lic woman is goaded 
beyond endurance and Hi vs to licr lover's rooms; ^ 
she finds him packing for l*'gypt and proposes to « 
go too. with only sixpence for dowry, and tbe> v 
clothes she stands up in fur troussvuu. The ^ 
young man goes out to fctc|^ a vali, and 
brought back dead, run over by a lauiur. The' 
doctor at first mi.suncJcr.sinnds tlu' situation, but n 
when he how matters stand l>c advises her .r 
that the best service slio could render the dead 
man is not to bv found in his itiuins, and^ hints, ‘jj 
not obscurely, that, whatever vise siic may do,' 
the unparikinablv thing will bv to go back to -< 
her unsuspecting husband. Hut she creeps back * 
home, oumbvd by the slioc'k, dresses for dinner, 5 
and IS stricken to find that one of her husband's ^ 
guests is the doctor Hu docs nut give her away ' 
in so many words, but his merciless scorn of the 'N 
woman as he tells tltc story, and her manner, ^ 
arouse the husband's suspicions. Hy a supreme. ^ 
effort cf will and with .tKtonisiting courage she ' 
stands up to them both, the xnnn who knows and 
the mifn who doubts, masters the situation, and 
makes her husband lK>rrib]y ashamed of himself. :a 
T he curtain falls as she passes in to dinner on^' 
the doctor's .Arm. All this is excellent of its kind, 
and provides Miss Irene Vanbrugh with an ^ 
opportunity for a magnificent ariing four 
forct: but U is not essentially Barrie, and pos- .^ 
sesscs very few of the touches which wc have*^ 
come to look for in his work. 

Oo the other hand, " The .Adored One " was ^ 
pure Barrie; it was conceived and originally 
produced as sheer whrmsicai fantasy, 'fhe story, n 
which must be familiar enough by now, oon-,j 
cems a very charming woman who pushed a;iS 
man out of a railway carriage because the brute 
insisted on having the window down although J 
her little girl had a cold; her trial for murder, 
her complete subjection of judge, counsel, jury’, 
and public; and her ac^^uittal amidst acclanut 
tioo. Most of it was admirable fooling (in spitd'^ 
of some dull moments in the trial scene), and 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell's bubbling, irrepressib! 
charm was something for which to be gratefok 
But certain of the critics were much grieved thttf 
murder should be lightly played with, and they 
boxoffke receipts apparently gave countenaifeC^^ 
to their protests. Anyhow, Sir James*has taken 
the unusual step of entirely altering the pla 
In the new edition it is mndc plain that 
murder and trial were only a dre.im of one of tbe' 
characters, and the conscience of tbe most 
squeamish is appeased. But surely Barrie is big*^ 
enough to stand by hrs guns. Would not t 
more courageous course have been to withdrsiifu" 
the p\py altogether ;is soon as it ceased to 
attract public favour? t 
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« LABBY.” • 


T his lifc-^ory of Henry Labouchire at 
first strikes one forcibly as being raihcr 
a history of the politics and diplomacy of 
his period than as a personal history, for even 
to the end we seem scarcely to get one Mf 
nearer to the man himself. There is no home 
life in it; his wife is just nienfioned, and if it 
were nut for the story of the probably we 
sl>ou1d not have heard of the daughter. 

Never," he says to a correspondent, " b^me 
the slave of a ^g." Then, par.idoxically, he 
goes on to show that it cannt»t be helped, when 
that dog belongs to your daughter and il has 
to uccompuny her on journeys, to be fed at 
stalions, and all its wants attended to, whether 
you like it or no. 

Close the book, however, .ind you will find 
that you hove ^ distjitet and vivid perception of 
one of the best marked and best known indepen« 
dent personalities which have occupied the public 
stage in England, No ctoubt ibis largely arises 
the character of the man himself—witty, 
cynical, cool, unimpassioned, and sarcastic; a 
jran who was si> keenly conscious of ihe absurd 
.side of things that he rarely look even himself 
seriously. It is most likely that only his very 
own ever had a chance of seeing anything in him 
to love. One thing we do gather—(he intense 
Appreciation which the nephew has of (be uncle 
without being blind to his faults. It is rather 
as If Mr. Thornld were so afraid of showing 
partiality that bis impulse is to lay stress upon 
Labby*s disagreeable rather (han his agree¬ 
able qualities. In the preface he says Mr. 
Lnboui^^re was a terribly sincere person, partly 
from pride, partly from indolence. He said 
what everyone thought but did not dare to say, 
and with the complete absence of (hose conven¬ 
tional superstructures which imprison most of 
us. Moreover, he was French by birth, French 
In his method of formation of opinion, in his 
outlook on Kfe, in the peculiar quality of his 
wit.*; 

In bis personal outlook on things Mr. Labou- 
ch^re was non-religious, not anti-religious, for 
he fully rect^^ised the utility of religious Micf 
in other people; and it is not surprising, there¬ 
fore, that such a man was eonstituticoally sus¬ 
picious of strong feelings or enthusiasm of any 
kind. " I do not mind,'*^he said, '* Mr. Glad- 

" I 

* Lift of Henry luihouchire. By A. L. 
Tkorolo. (Constable. i8s. net.) 


Slone nlw'ays having an are ir|> his sleeve, but, 
I do object to his alwjys sasing that IVovldence 
pul it I here.** 

IdealK, he held, uere uidy riihllrd Ki respect 
when Iranslaied into material niirrnrv. How 
much s. d. docs he bellevr in \sh:ii hr says? ** 
he w'ould ask concerning sonic fervid pruphety 
And if convinced that the rctjuisiic maierinlisa- 
lion had exxurred, he would aa'cpL the prophet 
as one more strange and amusing phenomenon 
in u si range and amusing universe. It would 
never have wcurred to him that beratisc the 
prophet was sinerre he was right. Thai was a 
mailer ftir reason. He ume observed to Mr. 
*l'lK>rold, in his whimsiail way, of a rulleague, 
that th<* mere denial of the exisicnce uf (iod did 
noi eqtitle a man's opinion io Ut taken without 
scrutiny on matters of greater imporlance. 

Mr. L^ibouch^re was a Kadir.d and a Rebel, . 
and having an ample supply of money and no ^ 
respect for the opinions of other people, there 
was nothing to deier him from the fullest oxpres* ' 
sk>n of hi.s opinions. 

That Henry Labouch^rc was not a typical 
Englishman Is ptiteni, and the description of his ' 
am*<tslry which Mr. Tborold gives explains the ' 
reason. His Huguenot grandfather was sent, ^ 
at the age of thirteen, to loam his unclc*s busi¬ 
ness at Nantes, and later entered the house of 
Hope at Amsterdam as French clerk. The .• 
story of the clever ruse by which Pierre C^sar < 
Labouchire won ihe hand of his bride and a , 
partnership is well known. Being sent 'by Mr. 
John Hope to England to see Sir Francis Baring l 
on business, he fell in love with Sir Francis*s , 
daughter Dorothy. Before* returning he asked./.; 
Sir Francis to allow an engagement, and was^X 
refused. Pierre Cesar then asked if ir uouldi 
make any difference if he were to b<^>mc Mr,.^ 
Hope's p«irlncr. Sir Francis admitted that It X 
would. Pierre C<isar (hen went back to Holland 
and suggested to Mr. Hope that he might be’-l 
taken into p.artncrship. Mr. Hogc did not*; 
accede, and was asked whether it would maktr'j 
any difference if he were eng.aged to the daugh«,d 
i(T of Sir Francis Baring. Mr, Hope repli^.;* 

Certainly! ** whereupon Pierre C^sar said,^ i^ 
"Weill 1 am engaged to Miss Dorothy,J 
Baring . . .‘* and was able to write at once 
8 ir Francis announcing the news of Ids admit* 
sk>n lo partnership in the liouse of Hope and to.> 
elainvthe hand of his bride. 

A great deal more of thv history of Pierre ' 
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The Review or Reviews. ♦ 


Cvsi^r j.» hour here is* given by Mr. Thor^^ld. His 
9on Hcni*> took a first ckiss for Classics at Ox- 
U>ri{, and afterwards became Lord launton. 
Henry LaUsuch^reV father was the secced soo, 
John» and people who knew the family but 
slightly supposed ihai the youog Henry was the 
'Son of Lord Tuuntoii, which mistake gave the 
young wit the opportunity of making one of his 
best-known repartees. On one occasion a 
gentleman to wfiom Henry was Introduced lor 
^the lirsi lime opened the conversation by 
remarking: have just heard your father 

.make an admirable sficech in the House of 
Lords.” House of Lords I ** replied Mr. 
Cabouchlrc assuming an air of intense inierisi; 
well, I always have wondered where father 
';wen( to when Ivc died ! ” 

There arc many stories of his t<chool days. 

' but in tx)ne of them does he appear to have 
^devoted much time to study. In 1850 he went 
to Trinity, but left after two years, and Mr. 
^Tborold tells here why he left l^fore taking a * 
«^d^free. In short, he was accused by one of the 
^^aminers of cribbing during an examination. 

denied it, and, indignant al being* dis* 
^believed, and not troubling (but hit conduct had 
been so peculiar that he had bid himself open to 
a charge, and that his career as an alten* 
dnat at hor.st-races nitd as a gambler would not 
press the authorities favourably, he had a 
iper primed I signed it, and sent it 10 the 
•rious UnKersity OHicers, imputing unfair con* 
uet to Mr. Uarnard Smilh, a Pro-proctor. Il 
\ small wonder that he was sent down as being 
sQty of conduct Injurious lo the character and 
ipline of the University. 

; ’Hi 8 father decided to send him abroad with a 
r, who, however, connived at his attendance 
.public gaming tables. On their return to 
land it was arranged he should make a trip 
Ih America, and there he gambled and 
tted, and got into all sorts of trouble. From 
th America he went to Mexico, and, though 
living a surprisingly small sum in bis posses* 

, he wandered for eighteen months all over 
country. A year or two later his people got 
him an ai^ioiment as Attach^ at Washing* 

, and here he formed the habit of attending 
Jntost nightly at a circus, and when the lady 
o attracted him left with the troupe he bam* 
xled his Chief into sending him to make a 
t on some local subject to the town to 

r^ich they had retired. Another time he was 
t to Boston lo look after some Irish Patriots, 
e lost all his money, and, penniless, slept out 
:0D the common, but in the morning was hungry, 
entered a restaurant and ordered a meal, won*. 
dering if his coat would be taken in pledge for 
Jx. '* I'he waiters continued to stare at him, nod— 
At hist soe of them appronched me and said.* " 1 
your parddh. sir. are vou the MViot Meacher? 


Now, this patriot was a gentlecnao who had aided 
Smith O'Brien 10 hit Irish rising, had been sent to 
Austrdha, and escaped thence to the United States. 
It was my business to look after patriots, so I put 
my fingers before my lips, and said '* Hush,” while 
1 cast up my eyes to (he ceiling as though I ww 
visions of Erin beckoning to me. It was felt at 
once that 1 was Meagher. 1 'he choicest viands 
were placed befiiro me, and most excellent wine. 
When I had done justice to all the good things, I 
approached the bar and askrd tx^ldly for my bill. 
l 1 >e pruprielce, also an Irishman, said: ” From a 
m^ like you, who has suffered in the good cause, 
I can lake no momy; allow a brother patriot to 
sitoke you by the ^uul.” 1 alio>s*td him. 1 further 
ulJoweJ all the waiters to shake Itnnds with me, and 
^talked forth wiili the stern, resolved, but somewhat 
rondi'erendingly dismal air which I have seen 
assuiiU'd by patriots in exile. 

During the time Labouchire stayed at Wash¬ 
ington be seems to have been on the whole an 
assiduous worker, and to this the number of 
despatches in his own handwriting preserved in 
the archives of the Record Oihee &ar witness. 

In later life one of his few ambitions was to 
have been Ambassador at Washington. That 
such work w;is congenial to him ^ score or so 
of pnges in Mr. Thorold's book which are 
devoted to his diplomatic career well show. 
They are replete with amazing anecdotes—as, 
for instance, when starling on a holiday and 
finding at the Chancellerie a letter from his 
Chief awaiting him, he suspected that it would 
delay his holiday, and therefore calmly put it in 
his coat-tail pocket. Later he wrote a nice letter 
nf apology, beginning, ” Your letter has fol¬ 
lowed me here,” which was, afte/all, the simple 
truth. 

He was transferred first to Munich and then 
lo St. Petersburg, where a story is told of how 
he got at the secrets of the Russian Government. 
His laundress was a handsome woman, and, 
having made friends with her on other ihAi pro¬ 
fessional grounds, she happened to mention that 
her husband was a compositor in the Govern¬ 
ment priotiog office. Laboueb^re found it quite 
easy to persuade ber to pack copies of various 
French despatches amongst his shirts and 
collars, and w'as absolutely astonished when 
Lord John Russell disapproved of ,thi$ way of 
obtaining Information, saying, when be told the 
story ; “ For what reason, I Wndcr, did Russell 
imagine diplomacy was invented? ” Anecdotes 
abound in this section of the book; of them all 
perhaps the story of his duel when at Stockholm 
is the funniest. 

« 

Lord John Russell appointed him Secretary of 
Legation of the Republic of Parana. Says Mr. 
Labou^hire : ” 1 had hever heard of this Repub¬ 
lic. After diligent inquiry I learned that it was 
a sort of Federal Town on the River Plaiei 
which a short time before bad shared the fate of 
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the Kilkenny Cats, bo 1 remained in Italy, and 
comfortably drew tny salary. A year later came 
a despatch, couched in language more remarK* 
able for its strength than its civility, asking me 
what I meant by not proceeding lo my post. 1 
replied that I had passed the twelve months in 
making diligent Inquiries respecting the where* 
abouts of the Republic of Parana, hitherto with¬ 
out success, but it 


in Mississippi steamboats, detenuI ikmI tr> enjoy hit 
well^med ^alns in hi» native city of New York, 
and purchat^ an excellent house in that meiropHla. 
lo order to add lo his imonic he advertis'd that he 
was a ** reformed g.*vmb1t'r/' and for a cunsideration 
would instruct nm'ices iu all Ih*' trii Us of hi« trade. 
Mr. Walker was universally <*steem<x] l>y his fellow* 
cicUens, arn! dkd \nsl yciir. ^really r<i;rvttcd by a 
numerous body of frlMvds and admiirrs. In castiniJ 

about for the City 


his Lordship 
would kindly in¬ 
form me where It 
was 1 need hardly 
say (hat I would 
hasten there."’ 
Small wonder is it 
that his diplo¬ 
matic career came 
to an end after 
another of these 
practical jokes. 

His next ven¬ 
ture was in jour¬ 
nalism, and he 
took shnres in iht; 
OcUy New. Pro¬ 
ceeding to Paris 
he arrived there 
just before the 
siege, and 4is the 
Daily New Cor¬ 
respondent, Mr. 
Crawford, had his 
wife w'jih him, 
Mr. Labouch6ro 
insisted upon their 
leaving Paris and 
allowing him to 
remain there to 
report for the 
Daily Ngw. and 
so became the 
author of the cele¬ 
brated Diary of 
a Besieged Kesi- 
^nt," the sub¬ 
stance of which 
Mr. Thorold gives 
us in this voluihe. 

Later he started 
a journalistic ven- 


Phol^by] Mr. Lsbouebhre (aboot 1694). 

" AlDOtc Ui6 only Rtdicsl of clw oM ochool I«ft ia t2w House of 
• Comaeas.’*—W.T. S. 


ture himself, when, with Edmund Vates, he 
established The World. Mr. Yates had sent 
him a prospectus of the proposed undertaking 
with the hope that he would help as a free lance. 
Mr. Labouch^re proposed (o write a series of 
City articles, and actually pommenced in the 
second number as follows • 

Some years ago Mr. John F. Walker, having de¬ 
rived a considerable fortune from cheating at cards 


Editor for our 
jmirnal, we have 
fallen upon n 
guntWHn.'in who, by 
promoting rftften 
I'Oinpanic'i, pudlng 
worihkMS stock, 
and other difr 
reputable, but 
strictly legal, dc- 
vires, has ivarned n 
modest competence. 
He resides In a 
villa at Clapham, 
he attends chvireh 
every Sunday with 
rxeiiiplary regu¬ 
larity, nnd is the 
centre of n most rc» 
<<fK>c( 2 ibie circle of 
friends; many of 
t^c old assoriatei 
still keep up thdr 
acquaintance with 
him, and therefore 
he is in a position 
to know all that 
p.'isses In the City. 

T*his reformed 
speculator we have 
engaged to write 
our City article. 

Before this. Mr. 
Lahouchire had 
entered Parlia¬ 
ment, after one or 
two unsuccessful 
attempts. An 
amusing episode j 
of the Middlesex 
election is related 
by Mr. Labou- 
cMre. invited 
Irving to accom¬ 
pany him to hear the result of the poll:—' 


ij 


Down we drove. ] made an irtaudible speech to* 
the mob, and we restored our carriage to return " 
to I.ondon. In a large ccwistituency like Middleeex 
few know the candidates by sight. Irving felt it hli 
duty to assume a mifir de citconstancB. He f^ded his 
arms, pressed his hat over hit brows, and wa» every 
Inch the1>afRed politician—defeated, sad, but sternly 
resigned to his fate. In this character be was so 
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Impressive ihat the crowd came to the condu^ion 
that h<; was the defeated candidate, so woebc/^one 
uid Mj soknitdy dji*niri<.d did he look. 

“ Labby " was known as the Christian 
member for Northampton,** to distinguish him 
.’rom Mr. Bradiaugh. Here i» his veracious (?) 
account of a teave*taking with Mr. Gladstone: 
** And, men of Norihnmpton, lhat grand old 
man said to me' as he patted me on the shoulder, 
‘ Henry, my Imy, bring him back, bring him 
bnck.' *' Jt is dithrult to imagine Mr. (iladsuxie 
patting the mcml>er for Northampton on the 
back and railing him, '* Henry, my boy." The 
success of this allusion to the Prime Minister, 
however, was enormous, and the name Muck. 
Mr. Gladstone was the ** Grand Old Mao *’ for 
the rest of his life. 

The part played by Henry Labouchire as un¬ 
official amba.ssador between the conflicting 
parlies in the House when the Home Kuk Bill 
WAS in que»tion lakes up ncnrly a fifth of the 
volume. A devoted admirer of Mr. Chamber* 
Jain, wlxi, Mr. Lahourh^re thought, was des¬ 
tined to he the Kadlcal deliverer, he skw with 
dismay the danger of disunion between him and 
the other members of the Government, and did 
his best to avert it. 'Phe friendship between the 
two men was genuine nod sincere, and a long 
series of letters passed between them, ^th 
outlined a scheme. Mr. Labouchere suggested a 
member of the Royal Family as Viceroy, a Privy 
Council, House of Representatives, Ministers, 
and a Veto. Mr. Chamberlain wrote :— 

Thero is only one way nf givicif* bonn*fide Home 
Ruk‘, whirh is lh« adupthUt of the AmtTiran Con* 
stitutjon : 

I. Separate legUkuion fi>r EnftUind, Srotland, 
Wales and possibly Ulster. The three other Irish 
provinces might combine. 

3. Imperial legislation at We^minAter for Fonign 
and ColomAl Affairs, Army, Navy, Post Office, and 
Customs. 

3. A supreme court to arbitrntc on n.'.;pecUvc 
limits of authority. 

Of course, the House of Lords wouM go. 

But all the labour was io vaia, and when 
Chamberlain turned against his parly Mr. 
Labouch^re's .inger was as hot as his hopes had 
been eager. In the House of Commons a mem¬ 
ber was declaiming against Mr. Chamberlain, 
calling him *' Judas.** Mr. Labouchire rose up, 
saying, The Honourable Member c^^posite 
speaks of the Honmirahle Member for Hirming* 
ham as being Judas. That is rough on Judas, 
for At all events )te )iad the good taste to go out 
and hang himsetf.** 

The curtain next rises upon the Mitchelstown 
tragedy and ihe infamous Pigott Letters. Mr. 
Thorold gives us the story, which, shameful as 
il was, re.'ids now almost as an ententaining 
drama,for Mr. Labouchere was at his very 


Ik&I when Ihe Puck-like side of him came to the 
front. And he fought for Parnell as he had 
fofight for Bradlaugh. 

The story of the foundation of Truth Is given 
by its editor, Mr. K. A. Bennett, and an enter¬ 
taining story it is, in which all ordinary journal- 
tsiic arrangements are often presented upside- 
down. I Is first title was to have been The Lyre, 
and, when Truth was decided on, some jester 
who had heard of the litle asked, "What is 
Truth?’* Mr. Labouch 4 re replied “with the 
,quip, " Another and a belter World/’ Mr. 
Voules was selected 10 do the donkey-work, and 
well he did it,^evcr daring to take a holiday far 
out of town for fear Mr. Labouchbre should 
calmly decide fhat the paper need not come our 
for a week or so. Commenced without any idea 
of its becorTung a money-making concern, it 
soon began (o yield a large income and, inci¬ 
dentally, prevented Mr. Labouchfcre frnm attain¬ 
ing his M'cond ambition—to be a Cabinet * 
Minister-* fur the Queen would have nothing to 
cM with the editor of Truth. 

Mr. Lalxiuchbre's altitude with regard to the 
Boer War needs no telling here. With Mr. 
Stead, he shared unpopuhriiy* and the opinion 
that Ihe best settlciticnt that could be made nl 
Ihe close of ihc war would he worse for all 
parties than the settlement which could have 
been cffecicci by tact and H'lf-re.^itraint had the 
Hoers never lieen goaded into war. Yet the last 
^Koch be made in the House was against the 
second reading of the Woman's Knfranchise- 
ment Bill, because they could not take c place in 
the hatttefeld. ^ 

He was nearly seventy-four, and had been 
longing to retire In his beautiful villa near 
Florence. Never a reverent man, and n Vandal 
as reg.trds «rt or ancient things, he h.ad bought 
Michael Angelo’s villa, and talked of uprooting 
the old trees, turning the house inside out, and 
electric light on. * 

In 1910 Mrs. Labouchirc died suddenly, and 
in 1911 Mr. Labouchere's physical strength 
began to weaken. He lost his old friend, Sir 
George Lewis, and fell Ihe loss deeply. As 
simply as a child tired with play he took to his 
bed on January nth, and died at midnight four 
days later. Mr. Thorold writes 

The earliest remark ^ Mr. I.abouclkre’R that 1 
have recorded in this bo^ was a jest, and so was 
the last I heard him utter. On the afternoon of 
the day before be died, as I was sitting at his bed¬ 
side, the spirit lamp that kept the fumes of euca¬ 
lyptus in constant movement about his room, through 
some awkwardness oi mine^ was overturned. Mr. 
Labouchire, who was dosing, opened his eyes at Ihe 
sound of the little corrviKition raused by Ihe accident, 
and perceived the flare-up. ** Flames?** he mur- 
miirrd. interrogatively. " Not yet, I think.** He 
lau^ied qutzskalJy, and went off to sleep again. 
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OTHER NOTABLE BOOKS. 



WOMAN : A QUEEN OR A WEED ?• 

TiU9 appeal lo the chivalry o( fathers of 
daughters is instinct with life ns regards inte¬ 
rest» chn^actcrisation and plot. Douglas 
Sladen has exec)led himself, and his collaborator, • 
Miss Potter, is so saturated with her subject 
that one suspects that she know! it, If not at 
first band, yet at an intimate >^c4>nd, as any 
working woman in our great cities will be ready 
to testify. For one of the terrible tragedies in 
these times is that of the gentlewoman, who, 
having lived the nlM'ltered 
lifo, is sutldcnly, through 
no fault of her own, hut 
owing possibly to the caro 
Icssncss or crass stupidity f 
of a loving father, faced m 
with work or sS;irvalion, m 
with no special know- / 

ledge to enniile her to I 
compete with those who f 
have had the necessary B 


*W€ids. By Olavb Potter and Dour.iwss 
SiADBN. (Hurst and Blackett, da.) 
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THE FOURTH ESTATE.* 

A HEARTY v^elcome to this fascinating dcscrip- 
lion of the “ Fourth Estate.’' Writ ten for tiie 
information of the ^neral public, which knows 
li I tic of ubat lies behiml Fleet S^irect, it contains 
much uf interest lo iliosc who have a lar^ftr 
acquaintance with IVchs work. 

Mr. Syinon mwkes no [pretension 10 an exhaus¬ 
tive survey, but Ik* has ccrldiniy prcscnied us 
, with a readable volume. Opcnini; with an 
. bisKprical sketch and a photc^pmph 4>f the first 
daily paper, it s1k>ws the w ay in which the pre* 
sent aewspaper cmcr|;cd from chaos, how ii is 
dlfttrihptcd and Ivivvihc news lias bet n ['atb^Ted. 
The history of parliamentary rqjorlin^;, from the 
. time when the intrepid Cave \vcnt boldly lo tlic 
GMliery of the House of Commons ami privately 
took iiown notes of spin-clies, is descril>c«l. Tiu* 
manner in w'bich the l*ress jratlefy is arran|;cJ 
at the present day has a chapter to itself. 

EditorH, primers, advcrttscTs, and illustrators 
all find a place, and an account is Kjvcn of oil 
the Icailin^ newspapers—daily, weekly, nRmihly, 

' secular and religious. A capital story ,is told 
. of how The Times h;td to IkimlxKale its [printers 
when it Krst superseded the Ivmd press hy 
machinery, and other feats of journalism are 
portrayed. ‘J'hc anecdotes of Archibald ForU** 
arc familiar history to many but well worth 
• repealing here. 

A fiite coniplrment to this volume is Mr. 
J Michael M.ncdonagh's account of the long 
^:^amftlic struggle between Parliament nml mcm- 
V’bera of the Press who sought lo ssitisfy the 
i cariosity of ihc people as to whut w.tk happen- 
e'log In the House. This has nevt*r ticfore been 
treated thoroughly, and Mr. Mattlonagh, who 
himself occupied a place in the Heporicrs' 
$ Gallery for more than iwmcv-liv'e years, h.ns 
filled the blank In very |ik*;tsani fashkvn. The 
^'author describes the Reporters* Gallery, the 
44»ture and variety of its work, nnd ihv way 
work is done. He givc.s nn .amusing 
^^aoCDunt of how, in 1900, women journalists do- 
'^iRMnded and failed to obtain admittance; tells 
^ the many grievous trials of a P.arli.amciitarv 
^reporter, who must be of a very different copa- 
;^ty from a mere shorthand writer, and explains 
>:«ll about the “lobbyist.*' 

.Then wc have an .nt.count of the faihcis of 
^Parliamentary, reporting, the terrific fight for 

^ the privilege of presence in the House, from 
i: early in the eighteenth century down to the 
' present day, when, so late as 1889, it was still 
almost impossible to get a proper report of w hat 

* 7 'h$ Press and its Story. By j. D. Symon. 
{Sqi'ley, Service, 5s, net.) 

Tile RepofUrs' Collery. By Michari.‘Mac* 

. DON AO H. odder and Stoughtw, ras. itet.) 


look place in the House of Lords ; in December, 
1902, an important debate was stopped because 
(nvrng 40 a change of hour the Reporters’ 
Gallery was empty. 


THE POOR THINGS ! • 

Sir At.MROTii Wright’s book is practi* 
rally negligible as regards ai^uments, for he 
rests his statvmeiUs upon premises which he 
cannot prove. But, argument apart, we must 
suppose he speaks for a portion of the male 
suction of humanity, although he carefully 
stales that he cannot lay claim to any dogmatic 
aullwrity. He'le in brief is his (and their) posh 
lion:— , 

“ Men have never varied in their belief In the 
inlmrcnt inferiority of wocnen in the matter of 
inidlciiual morality. . . . Purely intellectual 
inU'rooursc with women is repugnant to a large 
sci iHm of nwn. . . . Women must realise 

that man is the Master and when things arc tx>t 
ofTerud to In r and she has not the power to 
take them by f<»rcc she has got to make the 
best of tilings as they are. . . . Spinsters 

siKHild not lie allowed a vole because unsatisfied 
sexuality is an jntellectu.il disability—and there* 
fore the only thing for the three million spin* 
.sters of Kn^and und Wales is exile 1 . . . 

Marrivil women may not vole because (hey live 
in a condition of fin.incial depcnd<*nce upon man t 
. . . A woman's moridity Is pcrsimal, a 
man's (*ommunaJ. And if a woman has a vote 
she will use it to advance her friends. A man 
would never vote for this or that candidate just 
to please a son. . . . Woman is not at 

prcftcni m.'iii’s equal, and even if she improved 
her dnughlers never can Ik equal, liecause lo 
equalise the sexes it woulil be necessary that 
she should transmit her improved qualities to 
d.auglUtTs only and never to sons, und this, of 
course, is an impossibiJily. ... A li’oman's 
mission is not to reform laws but to alleviate 
the misery caused by the laws which have de* 
scended to us from the past.” [Ill] 

It is scarcely necessary to quote more of Sir 
Almroth Wright’s statements, but he points out 
cRc real danger. The vote having been granted 
to women, they may not, as a bod^, take ad van* 
ragu of it except upon special occasions. 

According to London Opinion Sir A. Wrigbt 
and G. B. S. have conspired (o play a huge y>ke 

upon the public. If this is so, the joke is em* 
phasised, hy Shaw, who, in the Afrw Statesman 
says that Sir Altnroth, “with admirable honesty 
and splendid lucidity, gives himself away on 
toast done to a turn and buttered with opsonin.’* 

*The Unexpur/^oted Cm Against Wotnan 
SvffrAfe. By StR Ai.wroth E. Wrioht. (Con* 
stable and G^, Ltd., as. 6d. net.) 
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PSYCHICS* 

Miss Bates has taken upon herself a very 
difficult ta^. Saturated with psychic doctPinc 
and experience^ a woman of the world, a imvel- 
ler, and a writer, she gives us the result of her 
experiences in the form of a didactic novel. The 
preliminary story opens in an old rnthedm) lou n, 
where a canon, his motherless daughter, a young 
military officer and his widowed mother live. 
The elders have been friends for many years, and 
the two young people are inclined to fall in love, 
the inclination being fostered by their parents., 
Mrs. Dalrymple, front bitter experience, dreads 
poverty; so when Canon Bruce, through unft»r* 
tunate investments, loses all his money, hhe dcM*^ 
not hesitate at once by direct'command and 
mental influence to prt^vent her son marrying ihc 
Canon's daughter. I'he young soldier is 
scarcely what one would call des(Krately in love, 
is about twenty-four, and ready to be caught on 
the rebound. During u fourney in Norway he 
meets a girl who is very pleasant to him, 
and tl)C result is a proposal and a rapid mar¬ 
riage, as jack Dalrymple has to rejoin Hs r<^l- 
ment in India. On ihc journey they meet po«»r 
Eileen, whose love for Jack had been real enough 
fof seir-sacriJlce, and there Jack and Eileen tuivc 
n singular psychic experience In the Interior of 
the Pyramids, (he pr^nt of which is that they had 
been married lovers in a former inc.arnation and 
should have been so at the present time. Shortly 
after jack perishes at Lucknow, and his wifet 
with his little posthumous Mm, return to Eng¬ 
land, Eileen devoting her life to them, her father 
having passed away. 

We make acquaintanre with the second love- 
story about tldrty years after, w'hen the four 
characters are reintroduced in a new ir)Cflma*ion, 
and thus allow us to end with a blissful marriage 
and happy parentage. One of the .author's 
character^ is built up presumably upon rluit of 
Mr. W. T. Stead, U» whom the vofumc is 
dedicated. As a novel the hook is tedious, the 
plot suffering from (he extraneous matter intro¬ 
duced. 

Much more oonclusive aTgun>entA are given us 
by Mr. J. W. Frings, who has written a very 
interesting in ap attempt, as he .says, to 

justify the existbnee and practice of supemorm.al 
powers in the light of the conclusions of modem 
science. He deals with the occult arts separately, 
and in each case he succeeds in showing that 
there Is nothing in these arts which combats 
modem scientific experience. With regard to 
alchemy, of course, he has an easy task in show'- 


* The Boomerang;. By E. KATiieiiiNe Bates. 
(Holden and Hardingham. 61.) , 

The Occult Arts. By J. W. Frincs. (Rider, 
as. 6d.) 


ing that in the light of the modem corpuscular 
theory oF matter the alchemists were not seek-* 
ing aficf a misty itWal in the search for the 
phi k»s( 11 filer's stone, la the case of the more 
occult arts he makes one premise, and that is, 
that thought is a'forcc; or perhaps it Is better to 
say that it is a form of energy similar to heat, 
light, and jcfhcrial vi bra lions. This premise is 
by no means fanlnsiic. We know that thought 
is .ni'compnoicd by modnn of ihe brain cells, M> 
lluit it is quite possihU' ihat ihcsc mol ions may 
give rise to niys, lit (In* same way that the 
vibrating electrons give rise to light and licnt 
rays. Oo this assumpiion be works cml n ck'Rf 
.incl ck»se tKirallcl between iclrpatliy and wireless 
telegraphy- Dealing with rbirvoyanri' and 
spirit ism, Mr. Frings shows that since (here nr© 
liglu r.nys which are invisible, hut which can he 
detected by special methods, tlwrr In no reason 
why certain individuals should not lie e.apabl© of 
perceiving rays which make no impression on 
the ordinary person. 

The l^k is a very spirited and suncessful 
attempt to justify Ihe oc<*ufi arts on a purely 
scientifid basis. It is written very clearly and 
convincingly, and shows that the author has a 
full grasp of both the occult and the scientific 
sides of the question. 


THE G.O.M. OF SCIENCE.* 

An .artisan remarked (hn other d.ay, “ Whilst 
wc work, we think, for our l.abmir is largely 
mrchnnical- Quito oihsTwIso is ii with the pro* 
fessional man, doctor, t.awycr, and the like: 
their thoughts must dwell chirfly uprin (heir 
work and so remain in a groove, whilst wc look 
at every side." 

Alfred Russel Wallace is (he grand old man 
of science, hu( he is more than (hat. It u*ould 
almost seem as if he had had the ffitr^.e to city 
ealing-hoHses where artisans gather and where 
many-sided discussions are held, for he sec« 
right into the heart of the social problem, and 
.shows the only way to industrial peace. HaT of 
the hook before us gives the pith of Iht: llwnjghts 
of the agc<l Prr-sident of the I..and Nationalist 
Society nmeerning the workers* cbilm and tb© 
duty of the (iovernment, The first part contains 
his life-slory, by James Mnrrhant, brief and yet 
wonderfully complete, and so this little volume* 
has the double value of .in Insight into the 
winning character of a great man, a r 4 sum 4 of 
the difference in Wall.ice’s opinion and Darwin's, 
upon the subject of na(ti''ai srlcetion, and tht 
summing up of the philosophy of a lifelong 
worker in the cause of (he wage-eirner. 
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•The Revolt of Democracy. By Ai.prrd Rus¬ 
sel Waliacs. (Cassell and Co., i 9 . fid. net.) 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

fHerre Garai. Ry Rornnrd Mbll. (FUlwr Unwin, 
lot. 6d. n«t.) 

A curtouw dip into the life of French B«au 
B rummcll. /i/irnt wn« musician before he was 
dandy, but a enusiebn br^ly selNtaught; ao 
desirous of j>orfcriU>n, however, that t)w story 
of his rkiIkmIs of set draining shows a heroism 
which helps one to forget that his life was very 
far from Ihvimc. Garat was a favourite of Marie « 
AdtoinpUc, lived through the Terror, and died 
worn-out in his sixly-firsl year. The illustrMtions 
of ihe book are chorflctrristic of the period The 
one which we n*pAiJuc<* by the courtesy of the pub- 


accounts of the hai/^drossiog and other fashions. 
That there is a certain amount of Kandol may be 
taken for granted. 

The Emprtsus of Consfantmo^lr. By Joseph 
McC^w. (Metiwen. tos. 6d. net.) 

The story of the Byxanltne Empire, and naturally 
that of ill Empresses, has been regarded of fnr 
kes inlcrest titan the Roman, and yet few Courts 
in Ihe srorld have witnessed so much intrigue, 
comedy, nod tragedy ns that of Constantinople. 
Mr. McCnbe takes up hia story after the death 
of Pulcherurjn 453 A.D., wilh the Empress Verina. 
Thoodora or^ S^da folkw; whilst the last By- 
santine iCmpiess was Maria of Trehisond. 



Usher shows the garden of (Iw r.ilnis R<»yal at a 
time when Mesmer and Caglkistro were the 
fashion and protected by the Cardinal de Rohan. 

Rose Btftin. By Emile Langlade. Adapted by Dr. 

Rappoport. (John Long. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Rose was the creator of fashion for women at the 
Court of Marie Antoinette, and in this story of her 
life we get such glimpses of the Royal family as 
none other than a sort of ladies'-maid could j^ve. 
Not that Rose Benin was in any way a servant, 
only that she was admitted 10 a special intimacy 
becaitse of the service she did to a queen whose 
love for drees was remarkable even In those times. 
It has been said that this Tove was both initiated 
and fostered by Mademoiselle Berlin, whose for¬ 
tune naturally depended upon the large spending 

' of Court Indies. Several of the bills given make 
ratit^ amusing reading, and so do tl^ various 


Abdul r/enird'x Daughter. By Mclck Ifanoum and 
Grace Ellison. (Methuen. 6s.) 

There is no rapid action in Ibis unique story of the 
unhappy daughter of Abdul Hamid. This favourite 
daughter of tlie well-hated Sultan is supposed in 
the story to have married a man of Inferior ori|^n. 
with whom, by the Sultan's express wish, she had 
been in constant intercourse from early childhood. 
Abdul Hamid is supposed to have done this in 
order to ensure that hef marriage should be one 
of love instead of* convention; but there was a 
serpent in the backgnHind who^ sting was fatal. 
Miss Elliaon tells us that, although the impres¬ 
sions of life in a harem arc absolutely true, a vril 
of fiction ha« been thrown over the story. She 
praises the life of the East es being In some ways 
of a fine/ morality than that of the West, but, 
oddly enough, manages to make us rejoloe that our. 
abiding plm is West, and not East. 
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R. L. S. By Frand® Watt. (M^ehu^n. 6a.) 

This volume opens with a abort biography of 
Robert Louis Stevenson and his people, and tfM 
carriea us to the various towns mentioned in his 
books. In the chapter, “ Tlxe Question of Style.** 
the author illustrates the methods of R.L.S. 

Cecil Rhodes. By Gordon Sueur. (John Murray. 

las. net.) 

No story of Rhodes can be oib«*r than inleeesijng, 
and Mr. Le Sueur, who was one of the young 
men who ntade themselves useful to him in o 
general way, had ample cluince to be a Boswell; 
but Ite is Ilippnnt wlwre Boswell was serious, and, 
profeKHing lo love his chief, scarcel| presents Wm 
n4 lovable. 

Leflrr.i and ReevUcfttons of AtexanJer Agasis. 

By G. R. Agnssb. (Constable. 14s. net.) 

American subject* but of nationnlity, the 

Agasab fuiher mid son ore not very well known 
to,the general render, though every sciential knows 
of' the magnilicent research work done by l^is 
nnd his son Alexander. The elder man did a great 
deni of his best work In Switzerland before, in 
he left for the United Stales and beenme a Prtv 
fessor at Harvard. Alexander, the subject of the 
memoir, owing te his engineering knowledge, ac- 
quired an interest in some co^>er mines, and 
thenceforward was in sufficiently easy circum¬ 
stances to continue his natural history studies. Tlie 
book is packed with interesting items, but it would 
take columns to describe the extraordinarily wick* 
field of the versatile labours of ihe subject of 
this memoir. 1‘he photographs which illustrate it* 
nre very well chosen. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL. 

A L.et5«rriy Tour in England. By James John 
Hissey. (Methuen, los. nrt.) 

What person with some leisure and a Utile money 
will not delight to follow in spirit the author in his 
in teres (ir^ visits lo so many of our little-known 
wav-side beauties, and who, with more leisure 
and more money, will not desire to go 
a-travcliing in Mr. H Issey'a wake? His 
object was not to cover so many miles and 
make them meaningless by undue haste, 
but to linger long enough in pleasing places—the 
more remote the nwre to his mind—»o that he 
could gather in something of the spirit of them. 
In tlw map which accompanies the book we have 
a sketch of the route which he followed. Starting 
from the foot of the South Downs, he climbed in 
his Little runabout motur, with a fiix- 4 «rria' fur 
companion, to the summit, taking the old Western 
road, and so tr.aveiling via Ashdown Forest right 
up to North Wales and Aberdovey, acros* to 
Burton-on-Trent, and down Watling Strerl. 
Everywhere he took bye-paths instead of the high¬ 
roads when pMsible, and tn ah sorts of pUi>es he 

* found unnoticed beautiful buildings and pleasihg 
little gossipy bUtorlea. 


flifihwayi and Byn^ayx in the Border. By Andrew 
l^ng and John l.ang. (M.acmillan. 5s net.) 

In his preface Mr. John Lung much regrets that, 
at his biMther's dentil, they had proceeded logetlwr 
no <hori a distame in tlieir comm cm task. Of his 
brother he <ay*: ** More tn him. pt-rhaps, than to 
any Ktihcf llo^jver, every bunt arxl .«lr4«m, every 
glen cind hill of tK*it plea^inl loud was— 

* Full of ballad not vs * 

Ri>rm' iHJl c( long ago.* ** 

Every (Kirl <>f Ihis Umk is in^tinrC with love fv 
(hill Honirr bciw*cvn I lie two tountrles which, in 
I he early days, varied much with ihe fortune 
of war. It is lint a volunie to sii down nnd rend 
at .1 sitting, but on«* of iliosc whirh should 1>o on 
tlK* ftheir rlow ai lumd, so Iltal oiu* might dre.im 
away whh IVarlin J<nn." nr Janic'i V., or Mary 
the Ouc^-n, when a half-hour*> leisure gave the 
chance. T 1 >e stories are often told in duplicate^ 
that is, the legend is ghm. 11m 111 on* practical 
a< count arcoiniKinying it. The >llu>«traiionH hy 
Hugh Thomson are just what tlm book fyy'ds for 
a^mure perfect vimiairsniion. 

The Humour and Pdifroi of Ihc Austratian t)eseet. 

Hy Jdhn Beukers- (Scrnkwell. 4s. net.) 

The author was one of the j)reachcrs of the South 
Australian Bush Mission, and those journeying* 
of his lire ns uucomenticmal as they are un¬ 
common. There is nuthing far-fetched, and the 
talk i* ax simple as would br (hat of (hu settlers 
with whom he rani]>ed when he was not nciually 
travelling. 

iFiffflmg a PnmifiTC People. By Donald Fraser. 

(Seeky, Service nod Co. 5*. net.) 

Mr. Donald Fraser nesds no recommendation, 
and, though a missionary, he has in no way 
intruded hi* occupaiion in a book which is des¬ 
tined lo sliow the general public the progress in 
civilisation which is being made by the tribes 
living in the neiglibourhc^ of |.^ke Nyassa. 
Naturally he believes that the hope of the ccmtlnent 
Ike in the religion to the cause of which he hns 
devoted his life. The iltustratioos are a valuable 
additk>i) to n book which has a good many sur¬ 
prints, and expedaJly with regard to the estima¬ 
tion in which women are lield in certain tribe*. 
Amongst (he Tumbuka the girl-b.iHy gels n double 
welcome. Mr. Fraser shows by his own experience 
that even amongst the so-called iincivilised on 
apparently war-ltke demonstration may in reality 
be based upon an entirely peaceful aim. 

Sfudier from an Eastern Home. By Sister Nivedita. 

(IrOngmans and Co. 6d. net.) • 

Theae ** Studies '* of Ihe lamented Margareit 
Nobk ACC prrfored by an interesting '* In 
Memiiriam ** contributed by S. K. Radclifle. The 
studies themselves are on various themes, such as 
Hindu Feast Days, Hindu Goddesses, The Terrors 
of the Plague. Benares, and some of the Industries 
of the country. Written from various standpoint*, 
they are all cAlculoted to bring the readw in touch 
with the inner life of the people to whom Miss 
Nobk devoted herself. 
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ESSAYS AND LECTURES. 

Our Kternity. Uy MAUric« Mft^^rlinck. Translated 
by A. T. de Mottos. (Methuen. 5s. net.) 
this volume contains an amplifixation of Ihc 
illustrious ouihor's essay on " Death,** publiiN d 
in 19U; port of the ensay on Immortality included 
in ** Life ond Flowers,** issued in icioy: and some 
new chafOeis dealing* with psychic ptienomenu. 
Watts's ** Hhpc '* forms the fronti^ieco, and mi^bt 
have boi'O d^i^ned fur that pur|M>se, so cW:4rly 
does It illustrate, or railwr ilUirrunnte, tin* wriUr's 
messa^. 



village, and though he never returns In li^« eom- 
plications arise which demand all Miss Cholmon- 
delev *8 cleverness in plot to bring to a successful 
'Issue. 


Oaf of thf pork. By Helen Keller. (M udder ;Hid 
*Srou^liton. 6 s.) 

Ihfse emays sh«>w the mnarkable «4 

affairs, the sympathy and imagination, <4 this 
wonderful wtHnan, who, ultlKHigh deaf, dumb and 
blind, has become a grt*at force. One of the jikmi 
pathetic clt^ters is that on Preventable Blind, 
ness,’* and its accomfumying chapters, ** The 
ConMTvation of Gyevsight,*' ** Our Duties to the 
Blind,*' and " The Education of the Deaf." The 
section entitled “The Modem Wontan ” is* one 
to bi* read by all. 


Ovnfh avJ the l.ife Beyond. By the Rev^ Frederick 
C. S]>urr. (Huddee nnd Stoughton. sa. 6 cl. 
nef.) 

Thu hIx lectures which This volume contains were 
delivered In the city of Melbourne to overflowing 
dudiences. I'heir subjects are, besides that of the 
lllh*, “ Wluit Eb'rndi Really Means.” ” Heaven,** 
and ” Hell.” Mr. Spurr'a first aim is to clear the 
ground of some tbcologicnl rubbish which has 
hidden tl>e eswntlai truth from uh, and withal 
he is neither .atubvious nor irrevereni, crdkcling 
all ^ivailable light from etvrv i|u.‘irter, showing 
that, tluHigii (he Bible gives no 1‘onipl^e details 
obout tlfc life to ccxne, it offers principles which 
are scientific and iirefurnbk*. A valuable litlle 
volume. 


Frittce John of Siref4ils. By Major F. A. Symons. 

(Lynwood. 6 s.) 

Prince John craved for a holiday, how'ev'er short, 
awray from the Court, so that he might be simply 
a man amongst men. He got his holiday, and 
also love, which, (hough unsatisfied, was to lost 
his life. Ills marrl.'igc with a princess of the 
blood roynl was necessary for his country's good, 
yet he was not unhappy, for the sorrow ntade turn 
a good man ns well as an honest one. 

/.et'r Wife, .fiy A. M. Judd. (J. Ixing. 6 s.) 

|.ot w*as Ihc son of a squatter wlto, when young, 
was biiien by (he gold-fields inanla. His wife was 
the d'lughter of a chum whom he had helped nt 
(he diggings, .iiul tills story of the couple is very 
effectively told, *n a simple, natural manner, with¬ 
out any exaggcruiion. 

The 5 ecartd.C 7 as.r Fassenger. Ky Percjval Gibbon. 

(Methuen. 6 s.) 

* These hfieen sh<^t storii « are models of what 
such stories shouki U'-'tensoly dramatic opUodi's. 
*• The Mast or,'* for lrw.lanec. dq>icu an AfiOeh^, 
who Is also an artist, and v^o would hove Wn 
magniflevni if he h.od h.'id the rhiince. DIscovot^hI 
and lost by .1 wcM-knmvii painter, tluv last finds 
him again only when he U irutl for a iHabolital 
murd(T, and tries, naturally in vain, to save him 
from his fate. 


FICTION. 

^efwilhriandiflg. By M«*iry Clyiimendclfv. (John 
Murray. 6 s.) 

Miss Cholmondi'ley's l.itcsl novel has that refine¬ 
ment mid distinction which Ixdong to her tvM’k, 
nnd deserves more space than wt* c.an give it heri*. 
Dealing with the present hurrying times, and 
ofH'ning in Paris, it is yet full of the quiet peace¬ 
fulness w'hlch can still be found in a country 
pflrish^in Norfolk, for instance. Annette Georges, 
whose mother ran away with a servant whn 
became a Paiis hotel-keeper—is betraved by her 
fathA to 3 man whom she had taken to be her 
loyal lover. She escapes, and in her despair at 
the conduct of both men, dreams of throwing 
herself Into the Seine. Kscaping once again I he 
lures of another man, the girl Is seen and be* 
frlendiii by ah English lady, who takes her away 
with her until mind and body are re-established 
and she is .able to return to the two maiden aunts 
who had taken care of her In her childhood. By 
* one of those extraordinary coincidences, whiefi 
everyeai life knows, the second man belongs to the 


The Kew Ouv'nor. By Mr. John Barncif. (Wells, 

Gardner. 6 s.) 

One of trio of books which arc to be tth* ^C.irting- 
point of a new serk'S to bi* cnlUtl ” The Father's 
.‘vnd Son's Llbrarv.” As tip* lillc indicates, tKe 
idea is lo follow Strveoson nnd to publish books 
tivit n grown-up can e 4 ijoy fir the literary merit 
and 1I1C boy (or girl) for the .ndvenlurcs. Mr. 
Bariiett shows n picture—a schcHil Interior, In 
which the inmates are neither wholly black nor 
daz2lingly while, but delight Fully human. 

The Ptiiwicd Ladv. Bv Arabe lla Kcnncfiy. (Stanley . 

Paul. 6 s.) 

Somehow wc seem 1 <? miss the touch of ” Dr. 
Janet ” in this, Miss Kennedy’s latest novel. It 
Kns A> 4 'vidently been written for the purpose of 
promoting a more eugeni'- view of race improve- 
menr, that the nrttstry is rather in the background. 

We have a somcwliat cofi\*entioaai Peer who, 
having come into a needed am'ount of money on 
the suppns^ do.'dh of -his grantWaughlcr in the 
San Franrieco fire, is utterly dismayed to find * 
(hat she U still alive and net at all desirable. She 
turns out to be an impostor; but surely the true 
Ursula «'ould not have tum^ so rapidly from a 
disagreeable child to 9 ^ charming young lady, nor * 
would she so ea^Iy have forgotten Chat which led 
to (he exchar^ of names between the two gkts. t' 
^ts asidf, we have a novel which, (Hough It may 
w only skimmed, will peftalnly t\oi be laid dwwn 
until It U ffaifhed. 
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The Secret of Lonesome Cove. By Sflcnuel Hopkins 
Adams. (Hod^ and Stoughton. 6*.) 

A cleverly constructed detective story, which k^s 
Che reader's curiosity on the stretch throughout; 
foe though one has a pretty goud g\iess at the 
solution, the means by which it is attained only 
ieak out bit by bit. 

A Royal Wrong. By Fred M. While. (Ward Lock 
and Co. 6e.) 

A keenly Interesting story, involving some high- 
placed Society people. The son of an Eurl is 
supposed Co hove committed a crime, the penalty 
of which is five years' |>enal servitude, and it is 
up to his sister to get him out 9f the dinkulcy, 
which she does with the help of her lover and a 
famous singer. » 

The Open Road. By H alii well Sutdiffe. (\Vard 
Lock nnd Co. bs.) 

ft would seem that there are siifTiciont stories of 
Prince Chartie and his adventure:*, but Mr. Sut« 
cliffe has proved (hat thrre » room for one other. 
Prince CiMrIiv, bowey'cr, U UMd chiefly as Ihi* 
occasion to show that a young man of gtral hi(ih, 
who suddenly finds himself pcnniloKS, can iiuinagi* 
to attain distinction and a w-culthy brido if he only 
aUcks to hue ideals and dors niK mind a rough 
if open road. 

A DoubifiU Character. By Mrs. BaillW Reynolds. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 

Tlw heroine Is a young girl who Is the sule sur* 
vivor of a large f.nmily lost in a wreck. At a 
moment of utter desolation n ihanre at(|iiaistance, 
made at a hotel, tells of his love and propoSvS 
marriage. She accepts, vaguely realising that he 
has a story behind him, wtLh results that are for a 
• lime disastrous, though they end in happiness and 
bring out the brat in both characters. 

Joe. By Hewketh Prichard. (Hodder 
'and Stoughton. 6a.) 

A lively series of detective stories, the scene of 
Joe's exploit bring in the Canadian forests. A 
wonderful hunter und trapper, his skill In gather¬ 
ing evidence was so extraordinary that tl)r policr 
often employed him to discover the secrets of 
criminals who had escaped into (he wilds. 

The Paramount Shop. By If. Maxwell. (John 
Long. 6s.) 

A comical jeu d^esprii. in which a marquis and a 
princess run a glorified retail shop. AH (he cus¬ 
tomers must of necessity be of blue blood, and 
are permitted'to pick up anything they like—shop¬ 
lift, In fact. The •twk-kceping being casual, 
" Mostyns ** naturally comes to grief. There are, 

besides, pnliticAt mmplicAtWwi^ in the ^est oper a . 

bouffe style. 

Red Wrath. By John Oxenham. (ffodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.) ' 

Mr. Oxenham, forsaking Guernsey and Jersey, 
has taken us to the Islands of Chauscy, 
commenelitf story Just before the Frfinco- 
Prussian war. With whole-hearted (ove he 
tells about the wonderful colouring of the UttJe 


islands, the beautiful fiowers growing amongst ; 
them, in spite of the rough and rugged look of the ’*'* 
outer islands; then he makes us f^dI in love with 
the noble Cur^ and his brave young hero and 
hermne, »> that w'o folliw them with keen interest 
all through their h4*:i\ y troubk‘s to (lie triumphant 
close of (be tale. 

Penelope anti the Haunted Ifouse.^ By M, K. HuN ■ 
ehinson- (S.P.C.K. as. 6d.) 

A story that goes with u swing right through. ., 
Pcnelo|ie and litr brutlMr .ire so |Kx>r that the 
acceptance of free quarters, even in n havmiod * 
house, is compulsory- Of course, lliv luiuntcrs 
were not spirits, but thieves. * 

Laddie. By G. Strattoruporier. (John b)urray. 

One of those charming AmcricAn stories which . 
have the attraction of the unusuiil. Everything 
centres round (he sklcKt boy, Laddie, who falls in 
love w'ith (he daughter of a very reserved touple 
who h.vve come into the neighbourhood as 
rangers. Of course, Lnddic idcAli«<*s " hii 
princess,' the more especjolly as acquiilntancs 
bc’iwcfn (he t(yo families Is forbidden. 

/iis Afagnificevice. By A. j. Ande/iton (Stanley 
Paul. 6s.) 

Coeimo Mata testa, a trusted comrade of Lor(*nx9 
de Medici, is supposed to describe here the hlstcx'y ' 
of (he war of Florence with Kufles, and the 
troubles which led up to it H« himwIF U fictional; 
not so many of the other chief persumilitifs. His 
love passag^ ond his final bctrotluil to a daughter 
of^the Pnezi family nrc the kernel of the story, uvl 
give it life and joyousnen. 


Her Lady5lu^'s Censcienee. By Ellen Tborneycroft 
Fowler. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 

The theme of the stvy is orlgituil. Insomuch as * 
the heroine, who is uv«r forty, pal hclU ally refuses . 
to marry the man (o wIkmu her whole soul Is 
dewted. because she ibii.ks that for his host 
interests he should mnrry one of his own ^ 
rige. Her Kis(er, the Duchess, is the wit ' 
Ilf the biK»k, nnd her Miying« ere fuU of nmusing 
rommon-viisc. Shr discusses the aristocracy, 
shows how wrunrn arc coming to their own, and . 
derides the over-seasitive conscience of her rister*. r 
Perkins, the butler. Is another character. 

" After all," be says, " I don't think Lady Bsther . 
IS altogeilwr cut out for matrimony. She seerrH 
loo good and holy for it someliow; more like John • ' 
Dark and St. Catiutf'me of Senna, and rellgloua '• 
ladies of (hat kind, if you understand me." The 
book is strewn with c1e\*er phrases anil sayings, 
but (here 1 % withal a sense of the wit being for^ 
because it ought to he there. 


Once of Ihe Angels. By Evelyn Baker. (Methuen. 
6 s.) 

A novel written to kIk>w parents the noed of giving 
(heir daughters fuller Instruction in the ways of 
mm, and that ignorance does not insure against 
danger. The story U most patherk and the appeal 
Is fdh^nt. but the events seem somewhat 
axaggsrated. 


o 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG FOLK. 


• 

For many y«irs Stead's Publishing Mouse bat, In 
addition to providing ti(«raturc of a varied charactor, 
made a fecial feature of Usuiog books espedslly 
aultabk for young children. In the advertiaement 
pages of this magazine partlculara are given of a 
facial offrr which the rrrm makes for children of all 
ages, p Parents the world over are afforded an oppor¬ 
tunity of presenting tbdr children with boxes of 
books at merely nominal prices. For instarre. no 
fewer than slaty copies of Books /or the Boims. 
packed in a metnl.botind box, whiih is really a small 
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bookcase (strong, neat and serviceable), can be sent 
^ pose free in the United Kingdom for 5s.; abroad for 
da. 6d. 7 'ko Penny Pccts, Sitad’s Prose CUssiu. 
and Tbs Lads’ and Lasses' Library ore niso tn- 
( eluded in this special ofTer. The maruger of Stead's 
Publishing House will send fuller particulars on 
' receipt of a post^card request, addressed to him at 
Bank Buildings, Kingsway, l..ondQn, W.C. Parents 
and others who wish to provide useful and ioex- 
penalve gifts during the Christmas season will 
doubtless^ be grateful for having their attention 
drawn to the above admirable method of carrying out 
their desires. For birthday presents nothing could 
be more suitable or acceptable than one or more 
of these boxes of entertaining reading. 

Prom Messrs. Tuck we have Chiidrfn't Slones 
/fom English Jfirfory, with coloured plates, by E. 
^esUt and Dorris Aihlelgh; suitable for chlldreo 
about seven or eight years. For the smtfkr ones 
Father^ jMfk'i dnniHil, edited by Edrtck Vredeo- 


berg, with stories and poems by Annie Maiheson, 
Clifton Bingham, and others: Sfory Land, by 

Edrick Vredenberg: and for Che quite lUtls ones 
there is a book with a mechanical series oi movable 
figures of children and thdr pets with verses to 
correspond. 


Prom Partridge and Co.^The Fieol Submarmrs 
(by Percy F. westerman, 6s.) is an exciting book 
for boys, telling, of the thrilling adventures of two 
wonderful rival submarinee and their efforts to ex¬ 
terminate uach ether. 


The Salvage of a Saiht (by F. T. Bullen, 3a, 6d.). 
Mr. Dullffl ID another of his fascinating sea Isles 
tells the story of a good-for-nothing wastrel who 
gr'idually gains self-respect and wins through owing 
to the help of two men who believe In him. 


J'rom the S.T.C.K .—The Falser Focthoy (by Ger¬ 
trude Hollis, as.). The story of a boy who was foot- 
boy to Bishop Kew at \VcUs, who was present 
at the Battle of Sedgemoor, and witnessed the 
'.ubwqui.nt horrors of s trial bv Judge Jeffreys. 
Tw> Girls and s Secret (by E. R. Cowper, as. M.) 
is a fftory for girls of the exciting adventures of two 
sisters in B lonely formhouse by Itse sea. 


The Fairy Booh, by the author of John HaRi- 
fax.** (Macmillan. 15s. net.) lliis well-known and 
<|p|(ghtful collection of the old, old fairy tales is re¬ 
printed, with mony cluirming illustrations in colour 
hv Warwick Goble. A most desirable Christma* 
book. 


The Wonder Book. (Ward, Lopk and Co. 3s. 6d.) 
This prettily-bound annual Is as charming os ever 
with Its poems, stories, and countlces illustrations. 
Its companion is the Liffle R'ondef Book, price is. 

Tf>r ddveftfurcs of Afebar. by Flora Annie Steel 
(Hnnemann, 6s.), is a story of the adventures of little 
Prince Akbar (later one of the greatest of the Indian 
Emperors) simply and interestingly told foe children, 
and beautifully illustrated. 

Stories of EUoabelhan ifiroes, by E. Gilliat (Seeley, 
Service, as. 6d.), is e book for boys, consisting of 
sketches of the lives of the great sea kings of Eliza¬ 
beth’s rdgft and the brave deeds they did for the 
honour of their country. 


The November issue o('The Boy*t Own Paper 
commeoces a new volume. An attractive fea¬ 
ture is a coloured plate, by V. Whecler^Holdhan, 
of the footbaii colours of public acboola. Not 
only does the editor provide interesting stories 
suitable for boys, but he also cleverly contrives 
to introduce articles of an instructive character, 
such as " lo the Workshop: the * B.O.P.' Wire¬ 
less Telegraph. ** W. H. Lorriman writes in« 
formatively about gardening for boys. 




OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


MUSIC, ART AND POETRY. . 

T*Diom LftOdUBU. C. H. H. Pwry ...(Novell©) 

tbe PtOttiMd C. Saint'SAtao.(Novell©) 

matlat Oomei. L. Thomson.(ManhaU) 

SS^Tnmpottf. H. Harty...... 

Ob Ku ■ornlif* B. Harewoo^ .(Novclio) 

fthyBM ol 4 S 0 QM 4 h 00 t W. M. Aodcnoo 

(Krtiwmann) net 

Qaoio lUnhoth. W. K. Winter.(Lonn) wt 

Odat and Other founa. (hluthurn) net 

FoBina.* I>- H. S. Nicholi^on .(MetbMcn) net 

Boihuo tad Shtkeepetre’i BtM«« 

(Monng) oct 

The Perfect Wfecnerile. B. Sbaw (Constable) net 

THEOl-OGY AND fUlf.OSOPHY. 

Qod*i Piitnra. C 11 . Harrop ..JSlockwiU) ntt 

A UttK CbUd tt.U UU iW. 

The Stoff ol the C.W J. P. R^nUen) (C.W.S.i m t 
ol Bevid. c., H. (Marsl^) net 

Bare Te Sever Bead ?.Woy.**' 

VoM ot Meditattoca. J- Allro. 

Bell-RaaliaalloiL C, H. Betts .(Uartw) mrt 

A Eetelon ol this World. P. Thomw O^tt) net 
The Mkade ©IRUht Thoniht O. S. 

Be-laoaraabo&. E. D. Walker .........(Wder) net 

Rcv^IWI.^^ 

^S!d SS2 S-«l’'-c 

Whatare WetoBeBenP C. R. A. ...(Watts) net 
vinAm to Dlitreei. A- Bridgcr ...(Methwn) net 

Aa latrodttctioa to tofi. A. 

Au AiAww flVo. Pnb. Hoiwe) 

The Baili ol Theowi^lUf. J. . 

rnwo. Pub. Houer) 

Bobu Oeonlt BxpineosM. I. ^an M«m-ii ^ 

C. W. LpailU atiT. 

OoinltAltl. J.w. Kring. .(RKleilnet 

SrolBtiOB and OecBlttau A. 

A OliBioh in the WMl. W. B. CimU. . 

" (Seeley, Service) net 

FoQBdation Stooce to Haoptoeei and fcioo^ f. 

/HSr. .(Fowkr)«t 

The Brolotioa d Coltve. H. Proctor 

(Fowler) net 

HISTORY AND POUTICS. 

»“» ol the 0 »»t Amedn. J R 
aroe. d the lndi« Mntto. 

P.Hot«dHfco. P«‘-A-J- 

PnM at Hoaa. D. Slien.(Blackett) net 

AhonI the Weet AWca* 

C. Hayfonl ..(RuUipa) net 

SagUfb ClttoiBihlj. P. Swann .(I^gmaas) 

Hl(h« HntUnulitT. 

Pj,Uie«dOtt»»«tli.. w 

Wkd ol tlM HtTlf V Bnrgoyoe. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tha Bretolioa ol German Binhinf. L. Joseph 

(Layton) net 

Riirtap POcriaa to lenualem. S. Cmhem 

(MumlUan) net 

Pedidogleal Anthropokigy. M. Montrserm 

(HeinA'manii) net 

lio Bardy. E. Hamilton Cum y l^vJey, Service) 

Tho Book ot the BaU. A. E. C.rHwky 

(Mi'thuen) net 

Palm Od and Kenele. H. C. Billows and H. 
IkekwitU.(BurchalJ) net 

Farther BealnlieeDOee ot a Sooth AMood Ftoaaet. 

w. c. Scully .(Unwin) net 

BOdoUBocheo. M. Booth .....(Unwin) net 

KftheaiL L Barthou .(Heincmann) net 

gu y^iah, t ModtfD OraBunaT. I*. If. Clarke and 

G. T. UiiRokl .(MarshaJI) 

Pao) Booffet I/A. Ihjnnet .(ConstaNe) net 

The Bomanee ol SeiesUde tHeoovery. C. R. Gilison 

(Sci*l<7,5k‘rvlcc) 

A3.C. ot Old Coottoeatai Pottery. 

* j. F. DJ.uker ..(S- Paul) net 

Indi e, Vol. 111. A. itewnt ...('Iheo. Pub. Soc.) 

The Deaf .(King) net 

l'rDm« Messrs. Marshall, ud. each :~Pflgrlm’< 
Proneei (Part I.), C. L. Thomson; Lenadi 
ol Early **^**<>4^ E. Thomson: GtUUrer’e 
tttveto* E. TJionnofl: De Oorertey Bum 

C. L. Thomson: Xegendi of Early Boottaod, 
K. Thomson; Lereada ol Early Borne* E. 
Ibomson. 

hfvflirK. 1 x 01 % yd. reprintsHypoorltee iod 
Slum V. TweedaJc ; A Woman Perleoted, 
R M^rsh: Ufihi to Ihe Chain. H, Hiii: The 
SOeat Boom. F. Hume ; PenoUeei llUlioaalre* 

D. C. Murray. 

FICTION. 

Beach. R. The Iron Trail 

(HodUi'f and Stoughton) 

CoUier, P. light Ptogen aod Dark Eyei. ...(Long) 
Auvergne, E. B. D. Tbt Bight d aemory 

(Laurie) 

Dawr, C. The Shadow ol Evil .(Laurie) 

Freeman, R. .A. The Dnwilltog AdveatoMt 

(Hodder) 

Gerard, M. The Beart of a Hero 

(Ho<ldcr and Stoughton) 

Grace. A. The Clock Of St. Hartla.(S. Paul) 

Gibbon. P. The Secood-ClaB Paseenger 

(Mothuen) 

Goldtog. H. WoDder Book.(Ward. T.ock) 

Golding, H. The litUe Wonder Booki 

(Wanl. Lock) net 

Hume, F. The CoAt...^^urie) 

Uttkwood. S. R. The Fairiee Here aad Slow 

(Methoeo) set 

Macnaoebten. S. Soow TFpon the Desert 

(Hoddet) 

Richards, Grant. Talenttoe .(O. Ricbarde) 

Rives. H.E. Hearts CoorageOQS .(Hoddert 

Sawyer. H. V. The Umrd .(MUU) 

Stodkky, C The Dream Ship .(Constable) 

StnttOQ*Porter. G. laddie .(Murray) 

Teetceo, A.B. A White PiMtos (Welle. Gar^r 
WyS^e. D. Tooth WU be Imfid ..... (S. Paul) 

iTkw Hit wiU b4 re«Hev«6 nsti immig.) 
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LANGUAGES AND LETTER-WRITING 

% 


ESPERANTO. 

Ukhappily our space is so limited this mooth 
that it is impossible to pvc a full review o( the 
charming romance Mr. H. A. Luyken, 
entitled Mirinda ^mo (t-i. Hniish Esperanto 
Association}, but any Es^K^riiniisis who are 
wondering what to give for a Christmas present 
should nl once provide themselves with a novel 
which is interesting, literary, and in good K>pe« 

. ranio st^le. List year, it may be remembered, the 
Dictionary was rfoidy for juM ^»uch a Christmas 
present. The Olctionary and the New 
ment, prettily bound, were then presented to 
Queen AIcKancIru. who expressed herself by let- 
ter os being both pleased and fntmstcd. 

* Naturally, like most royalties, she hersdf speaks 
many languages. 

La Revuo for October gives a most interesting 
•' account of the Congress at fternc, and suggests 
that, as no doubt the atlcndam'c nl next year's 
1 Congress in I’arls will be very great, those who 
r* Intend to be present or who (ksirc to help in 
% making it n succc?:«, slaaild lake their ticket now 
^instead of waiting until later. Jnsolargea city it 
^ will be very necess;iry to have a fairly Accurate 
tWea of tlic numbers likely to l>c present in order 
provide suitable lorigrngs as near as possible 
the buildmg in which the gathering wall \k 
i'i;he(d. 

'i A most interesting meeting h.as just taken 
in Manchester, presided over by Mr, W. J. 
f.'jJewis, who quoted as an insiance of th«* inv 
uortance of Esperanto the fact that Princi' 
frjTolcugaws, Premier of the Jnp.niirse Mouse of 
|MReeri, has recently ojiened up a correspondence 
Esperanto with an English Espcra.iirKi. As 
k result of the gathering many of the audietu e 
loined the group. 

The Rttilwy Clerk for OctobiT i5lh contains 
;^^Ui interesting article upon the auxiliary language 
its importance, especially for railway clerks. 
^The writer, whp has studied Esf^eranio for about 
Wi says that he can hardly say too much 

^.ifaMt the way in which his knowledge has been 
^Jk^dened and his interest in other countries 
^developed by the use of the larq^age. He ron* 

Iv'dudcs thauin a very few years the international 

kfjprivilege-cicket movement will enable railway 
^^-glerks to travel freely on the Continental raik 
(^kfays, and that, by the study of Esperanto, pre- 
<^piratioo should be made ip good time in order to 
, take advantage of the bom. 

, The following letter frop Messrs. Adams and 
Merrick It to interesting that I give it here in 

• iwiit- 


t 

Espiranto and thx Blind. 

At each of nine International Congresaes in nine 
different couniries th^e have atweyi been preaene 
many blind Eeperantiste, to whom It hai been a 
great joy to be able to travel to meet their lei low* 
muskiuns, authors, journalists, etc., and to be able 
to (inverse in our internaiional tongue, listen to 
speeches, and, in fact, take part in every event in 
the Congress und also to enjoy the afler-Congresi 
journeys. News has just b^*n received from M. 
'I hilander, of Stockholm, our very fervent blind, 
dc'af, and crippled, publisher, and the |>rinter of our 
Monthly braille Magaaine In Esperanto. He has 
c'ompilM viTy tur^sfully a list of the natnm and 
addresses ot just about one (housind blind Esperant- 
ists, w‘ho very thoroughly Appreciate and enjoy our 
international hinguage. This hus opened up to 
them a whole new field of lit era lure, and enabled 
them t<» enter upon intercourse by letter, so obtaiiw 
ihg information from fellow blind Espcrantisls in 
iwcnly-'<cvcn different rountriew in the world. 

The list sh^wB that .‘imong *he number there are 
i&j Grrntans, 1)4 .^wi'dish, O2 English, 5ft RelglanR, 
51 f'renrh, 51 Norwegians, 49 Scotch, 4II Bohemians, 
M Sp.'inish, 34 from U..S.A., 29 Ugnes. sff Finns, 

Auftfrl.-itis, lu Swiss, ft llalinns, 8 RumaniAns, 5 
Hungarians. 4 AuMrulians, 4 Bruailinns, 3 Mexi¬ 
cans, 2 Irish, I Egyptian, t from Orange River, 1 
Pivuvian, I Chinese, and 1 Rulgarinn. 

Our Esperanto Braille Library goes on increasing, 
but we «*irr si ill always urgtiilly In want of books, 
:ind, shmild welcome iht* assistance of any kind 
friends, who have sfxire time, to work for us; or to 
anyone who will undertake the instruction of any 
blind person. 

A grammar printed in black inkgand braille will 
glndlv hr sent to anyone free, who a'lll promise to 
t(';irh evim one person, m bringing much joy to 
both. 

The rr>u 1 t of the post few years may not appear 
much, but it hns gladdened some unhappy ones and 
done snoiething to spread the knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage abroad. • 

We have this week had a most interesting Even¬ 
ing Concert at RoxhiU. under the auspices of the 
li. and F.R.A.. presided over by Oscar Browning, 
Esq., and in a very felicitous little speech he 

very strongly urg^'d the fte<*eSKity of spreading 
Esperanto amongst the blind and the great bene¬ 
fits deriv(d by them from the study and continual 
use of the language. ^ 

Braille alone Is an inestimable boon, but joined 
w'Tth Esprramo it more than doubles Its work. 

We are very anxious now to have the New Testa¬ 
ment in RfAille Esper.into, ns we are sure this would 
be appreciated all over the world. 

We are hoping to get the British and Fordgn 
Bible Society to help us, but sj^nuld be very thankful 
for any other assistance which kind friends may 
offer. 

Anv further information will be gladly given by 
Alfred J^n Adams, Plynlimon Terrace, Hastings. 


tbPICAL ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS, 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AHD POLITICAL. 

Agrtcaltiire, L4Di: 

Some R«A««tiuns on the l^nd Inquire, by the 

. Marquee of AUsbury, '* Nineteemh Om.*' Nov. 

Whitehall and the CounLrymani by J. W. Robert* 
*on*Scoil, *' Nineteenth Cem,*’ Nov. 

Current Mlkconci'ptions of the Af^tculiuruJ Prob* 
lem. by W. H. Mallock, *' Nineteenth Cent/* 
Nov. 

Rural T.and Reform, by IL Seebohm Rowntn*e, 
Con temporary Rev/* Nov- 

Some Atspccis of the lj>nd ^ue«(ion. by Kir RohSri 
Edfieumlje. “ Fortnightly Rev/* Nov. 

The Two Land Cemptugnsi ^ ^)uarlcrly Rev.*' 
Oct. 

Crime, Prtieot: 

The SiHie Pumriimenl of Crime, hy Sir Bryan 
Donkin, ** Uwirock/’ Oct. 

Elecleral: 

l>etTH>cracy nnd Representative Covemment. hv 
John IJodmn, *' Forinigbtly Rev,*' Nov. 

The Problem of Dcnuicrttcy and tite Swlas Solution. 
Edinburgh Rev.** Oct. 

Fiaancct 

The Finnnrial DilRrultieK of Fedcralikm. byTIdgar 
Cfammond^“ Quarterly Rev/* Oct. 

FinnnrUl Prepnration for SV'ar. \iy Fdgnr Cnim- 
mond, *• Nineteenth Cent,** Nov. 

Nevritg Problena: 

The Urban Housing Problem, bv {teiirgc Fleet. 
Edinburgh Rev/* Ck;t. 

The I loti king Quest inn in Gfirmnny, hv H. 
Rorrher. ** Preu*sl«che Jahrlnicher." Ovt. ^ 

The Mousing Question in ll.'imhurg. 1 >v K. 
Waltemath, Preussischc jHltrliurber/’ (Vi. 

IntnrADce. NatJeath 

The WerUing^ind Amending of the Insor.ioce .Art. 
bv Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson, ** Nineteenth 
Cent,'* Nov, 

Iretand x 

Uinter and Ireland, by Sir Roger Caaemenr. “ Fort¬ 
nightly Rev/* Nov. 

Ulster, by J. H. Morg.'in, ** Kineiivnih Cent.** 
N%v. 

The Irish Crists, by Maurice Woods. " Fortnight I v 
Rev/* Nov. 

* The Home Rule Issue, by Harold Cox. '* Edin¬ 
burgh Rev/* Oet. 

The Future Government of the I'nited Kingdom, 
by Arthur Ponsonby. “ Conlemporary Rrv/* 
Nov. 

The Position of Protest.-^nts under Home Rule, by 
Stephen \jwynn, “British Rev.** Nov. 

Ulsteria. by An Outsider. “ British Rev.'* Nov. 

If Home Rule is Defeated, by Charles Bcwlev, 
“ Dublin Rev/* Oct. 

A Canadian View of the Home Rule Bill, by Col. 
S. H. P. Graves, “ Fortnightly Rev,** Nov. 

Labour: ^ 

Failure of the Ktbour Party, by J, M. Kennedy, 
** Fortnightly Rev,*' Nov. 

ProAt-Sharing, by Prof. W. J. Aahley, “ Quarterly 
Rev/* Oct. 

Nadlcltti! 

On the Control el Venereal Dlaeuae In Engtaod, 
by ). BrTMft Lam. “ Bedrock,** Oet. 


Venereal Diseases and the New Health Crusade» ; 
by W. A. Brend, *' Nineteenth Cent,** Nov. . 

Navies: 

The W‘hok*-Woi'Id Needs of the Navy, by ArehL 
bald Hurd,*'* Quarterly Rev,** Oct. 

The Rc|)rc»eniaiii»n of German Naval InferetU 
Aliriud. by .\dm. F. lioltmann, *'Deutsche 
Rev/' (Vt. 

RilMay BUaslert and Dividends, by Rowland ; 
Kenney. *' English Rev/' Nov. 

Social Condlltons and Social Reform: 

Sorb I Rfforiu, bv '' National Rtvivul," *' British 
Rev/* Oct. « ^ 

HiTrdity, Enviruiiinrnl. and .Soi'inl Reform, by 
A. F. Trrcigidd. “ Qii.-irtcrly Rev,’* Oct. 

Temperance and the Liquor Trallic: Akobolism lit 
Krance. by E. Aubert, '* NnuvHle Rev,** Oct. 15. 

Women: 

Th«' Women's Pnrliaincninry Kranchi«c lf> j 
IVaciii'T. bv llikbop Frodsham, “ Nineteenth 
Cent,** Nov- 

V'oicc for WcHmu—Whlioul Votes, by .S. M, 
Miir.*>. “ N 1 ni‘tec'nili CVnt,** Nov. 

Tliq Militnnr SuflragisH. by Israel ZungwUI, 

*• English Rev.** Kov. 

Wdhtrn and I he Inind Question, by Miss M. , 
Uiwndi^s, “ English woman/* Nov. 

WiHiicn ar^ Si'ientiru* RoMearcli, liy E, Eleanor.^; 

FkM, •• Englishwoman,’* Nov. 

Kinrs ;mcl iVilurtionN. by G, IL. “English*/ 
woman.'* Nov. > 

FnIi.ik* Lilviur in Riissinn F.ictoriCB, by Jean * 
d’.Auvergne, '' Englishwoman.** Nov, 

.\ New Era in the American Woman Suffrage ' 
Movenicni, by Miss Ida H. H.iriMtr. “English- | 
wom.in.** Nov. 

The Rr*rl,imnti«»n of Girl rriminnU in Krunce. by' 
Henri Joly, ** Correspfjndant/* Oct, to, 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. ; 

Peace, Disarmament. Ac.: / 

f*hivalry in War. hy Gen. F. von Ikrnhardf, . 
•* Deutsche Rev,*’ OcL 

Chivalry' in War at Se.a. by Vire.Adm. von 
AliWcH. •* Deutsche Rev.** Oct. 

Halkaa Slates. Ac. (B4*e kUo Turkey). 

The Ne.ir ICokI. bv Dr. Emil Daniels, ** Preuistacha 
Jyhrbuchcr, ** Oct. 

The Balkan Wnr. hv D. A. Sturdaa. “ Deutsche 
Rev.” Oct. * 

Bi forc Sind After the Peace of Bucharest, by. 

Austrisin Slaiesrnan. “ Oeutsrhe Rev.” Oct< 

The Holy See .ind the Balkans, by Prince — 

” I.a Revue, 't Ocr i. 

The Comfviraiive Value of the Balkan AcquJsUV 
tutaa. by Twirigrodski, “ Questions 
maliques,” Oct. t. 

Chins: V^ 

Political I^ter from China, by German Rcstdant*^'^ 
“ PreusVische Jahrbilcher,** Oct, 

China T&^lav. by R. de Caiz. ” Questions Di|Ro^ 
matiquea.** Oct. 

Disunited China, by E. Rottach. “ Rev de Parls/^a 
Oct. ic. q 

Prance: 

What becocnca of the Wealth of Prince? by Jean .) 

Oringoire, ” La Revue,” Oct. 1 $. / 
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The RsviBW or Reviews. 


Pranco-SpaAlah R<latloiu, by A. SaiuMe* 
tions Diplomali^uea,** Oct. 16. 

Qcrmaiy: 

Germany under William Ih, by Prof. II. Ouckan. 
“ Quarterly Rev,” Oct. 

*Sociai Democracy from Dresden to Jena, by E. 
Berosteini '* SozblisUvche Monatshefte,” OcC 

16. 

Social Democratic Pafiy Justice, by E. Metl- 
Rfann, ” SoelalUtiache Monatshehe,” Oct. 16. 
Social Democracy and the A|Zrnrian Problem, by 
. A. Schulz, ^ialjsilsche Monatshefte.** Oct. 

y 

V SoeialtDemorracy In (liymany, Eflinburf^h Rev." 
Oct. 

^oDind: 

r Social Democtnry and the Ministry Question, by 
W. H. Vliegen, "SoziaUnische Monatshefte," 
^ Oct. 16. 

'IndUa ProgreM and Taaatien. by the Earl of 
Cromer, " Edinhurgh Rev," Oct. 


Italy: 

Th^Elections in Italy, by R. Raquenl, " Nouvelle 
Rev," Oct. 15. 

Italy a Year after the Libyan War, by Lsilgl 
Villari ** Fortnightly Rev,*' Nov, 

Spain: 

Spain in 1913. by H. Lorini " Rev dr:^ Deux 
Mondea." (Set, 15. 

Franco-Spaniah Relations, by A. SauzMe, " 
lions Diplomailquea,*' Oct. 16. 

Tnrkey: 

Xhe Future of Turkey, by P. Arminjon, " Rev 
de Paris." Oct. 1. 

France and th^ Railways in Asiatic Turkey, by 
R. de Caia. " Questions Diplomatiques," Oct. i. 
The Thne Solutions of the Syrian Question, by }. 
At alb, "Questions Diplotnatiques," Oct. 16. 
United States: 

'Phe Truth About the United States, by J. f>. 
Whelplcy, "Fortnightly Rev," Nov. 


THE NEW LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 


y The elevation of Sir Rufus Isaacs to the 
'Bench ns I.ord Chief Justice has been ac* 
^pted with very general approval, and 1$ a 
^reat tribute to a remarkable man. No one 
ho had the privilege of knowing Sir Rufus 





Sir Rufas liaaee, L,G4* 


( w$ti^ adams. 


}5 years ago would have imagiaed that such 
an honour wa.s awaiting gifts which had ex¬ 
pressed themselves so diversely in the outset 
of his career. It is one of the privileges of 
the Lord Chief Justice lo suggest amend¬ 
ments in the Law. which the experience of the 
BcAch approves, and in this direction we 
sincerely hope that a record will be established 
which will associate the name of Isaacs with 
the dawn of a new era in the admin i.st rat ion 
of justice. It is, unfortunately, a cynical 
truism to state that justice is bought and sold 
like Other merchandise, and it is time that the 
scandals of the High Court were abated. The 
layman can have but little respect left for the 
law when judges expressly state that to 
obtain legal divorce (to take but one example) 
is beyond the reach of the poor. If barristers 
are educated men, versed in the use of the 
English language sufficiently to make them¬ 
selves understood, it should be possible for 
some 0/ them, even the most highly briefed, 
to state a case within ordinary limits of time. 
At present the profession gives the plain man 
cause to think that they are talking up to the 
limits of their clients’ purses. Of course, 
it is not so; but how often does a poor man's 
case, however intricate, require the attention 
of our Courts for days on end ? Perhaps the 
new Chief Justice may exercise some of the 
praiseworthy impatience of the late Lord 
Russell of kuiowen. 
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THE CURE OF CONSUMPTION 


DR. EDWIN W. ALABONE’S TREATMENT. 


Thi recent Medlcat Congress, at which nil the 
leading physicians of the world took port, has most 
decisively proved that ** TcrsavcvUN/* the much- 
vnunted remedy for Consumption, is not only power¬ 
less to cure that disease, but that its use U harmful. 
So much has been heard of this supposed retried^ 
that its proved uselessness must ty a great disap¬ 
pointment to many sufferers who had read of its 
supposed success. * 

Dr. Mackensle, Consulting Physician to the 
Brompton Hospital, in his speech nt the above Con¬ 
gress, gave a genernl survey of the history and re¬ 
sults of '* TirsRRCULiN Trmtwrnt/’ staling there 
was no cure In Tuberculin for Consumption, and he 
could spenk with rxpcrien^'c, he having for ypar* 
Uiied it In a large number of cases; that he usH It 
in every possible way, and in carefully selected sub¬ 
jects; that he ha^ heard of ** cures,** but he wanted 
lo see thi*m reproduced In the Hospiuls. What is 
needed is practical proofs, ck^cds not words. 

Professor Dr. Kempner, of the University of Ber¬ 
lin, gave similar evidence, and Sir James Fowler, 
Consulting Physician to the Itrompton Hospital. 
King Edward Vtl. Sanatorium, and the Middlesex 
Hospital, stated that under the Insurance Act a 
system of so-cnllcd Dispensaries was being e«tab- 
lished throughout (he country, and at these, and in 
Sanatoriai Tuberculin treatment was being exten¬ 
sively employed bv medical men, many of whom 
have had but little experience of its use and 0/ the 
great dangers aflertding if. He had come to the 
conclusion that the use of Tuberculin, m any farm. 
in the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis was not 
free frofo danger. Sir St. Clair Thompson, Pro¬ 
fessor of Laryngology, King*s Collie Hospital, said 
thkt his expectation of Tuberculin treatment for 
tuberculo^ of the larynx had hot been fulfilled. 

The above is the opinion of all who have con¬ 
scientiously used Tuberculin, yet patie4tts under the 
Insurance Act are still being treated by this useless 
and dangerous method. 

Dr. Macken^ie*s remark that what he wanted was 
to ** see 'cures * reproduced In the Hospitals ** must 
seem most ironical to those who are conversant with 
the facts concerning the ** Alabone Treatment of 
Consumption,*' and Dr. Alabone's beneficent offer to 
the Brompton Hospital, which was, that he would 
supply that Hospital with his inhalers and Inhalants 
free of cost for twelve months, would superintend 
(he wards allotted to him, and so let the physicians 
there and the outside publlo have evidence of the 
" cures '* his treatment effects. In addition to this, 
Col. Hon, Le Poor Trench (whose wife, after being 
given up by a Brompton Hospital Phvsldan to die 
lo CMSunption, waa perfectly reatom to health by 


Dr. Alabone's treatment) made the generous offer of' 
.1 thousand pounds to the Hospltid If Dr. Alabone^a 
offer were accepted. Surely nothing could have been 
fairer or more straightforward, and one would have 
imagined the authorities would have gladly em¬ 
braced such an opportunity; but although it seems 
scarcely credible, yet this offer was refused, Ind to 
suffering humanity was debarred the benefit of treat- • 
meni which has saved thousands of Uvea. 

In the face of these facte it seems hard to believe 
that.Dr. Mackenxle could have been In earnest when 
he made his remarks. 


However that may be, the fact remains that (he 
success of Ur. Alabone'a trentment has spread over 
Aie world, and in every pari Is being practised with 
the mesu encouraging resuUs, case after case given 
up ns perfectly Incurable being cured; and It is an 
important f.ict to note that these arc not Imaginary 
cures, where (he potionts relapsed after giving up,< 
the traalment, as Is the case with those sent from 
Snnotorin, but thvy ore perm.incnt, as patients in allv' 


poailions of lift* testify to, after perlMi of five to? 


twenty years and more. 

The rondcT ma^ naturoUy ask. Why is this so 7 ^ 
'Phe answer is simple and pnctlcal: by n special , 
luitcnt inhaling machine Dr. Alabone has succeeded'* 
in reducing his specific inhalants into such a con-:' 
dltion that when inhaled they reach the actual seat*' 
of the disease, and so Ir is Mng treated '* locally’*'; 
as well as const It ut Iona lly, a method the superlorl^/j 
of which must appeal to all. . 

It may be mentioned here that there is not tho \ 
slightest danger of any kind incurred. This pointJf 
must be emphasized, as It has been circulated that ^ 
the inhalants were dangerous and made patients.jl 
vrorae. Such statements are absolutely untrue In 
connection with Dr. Alabone't treatment, and muat * 
have referred to Tuhcrculln, Sanatona and other.^ 
treatments, which, as may be noted above, arO'^^ 
acknowledged to be 0 menace to the life of tbe!^ 
jiAtient. It may therefore be safely deduced from^ 
all the foregoing remarks that Dr. Alabone's is 
only reliable cure, and should further evidence as 
Its efficacy be desired. It will be found In the vohi 
tary testimonv of efnincnt divines and leading 
bors of the legal, medical and other profea^OM. 
and of all grades of Society who have bad p« 
experience, of the satisfactory results of the 
menL 

Space does not permit us to quote theae 
monies, but our readers will find full details in 
folio wing work. 

" The Cure of Consumption, Asthma, Bronchi 
and Other Diseases of* the Cheat” (4^h*ed{tl 
ryist thousand), which can be obtained, post 
for sat 6d., from the author, Bovin W. Alasovk, 
M.D.PhlL, D.Sc., Ex-M.R.aS. (Eng.), Lytrtoovl 
House, Highbury Quadrant, London, N. 
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DIARY For OCTOBER ! 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 

Oct. 1.—DiscussTon on Ideals of Moa* 
hood and . WotoAnlMKl and 
Marriage at the Church Coo* 
grws. 

• Re>occQpotioti oi Diltfii aad* 

Ochru<la by Servian troops. 

M. Mollarrl appoiQt<*d I’rench 
Uiniater in ISuwoiburg. 

EswIoaioB in the Great Bagclic 
Tunnel on the bagdad Kail* 
way : aao kjlle<]. 

3.—DlKuaeioa on rural hettement 
at tha CbLfuU CongrcKs. 

JoAklkcer (k Karvet van Swin* 
< deren appuiQti.*d Outcb Minis* 
ter in London. 

Underwood Tarifi Dill paued by 
Congrctf.'t. 

4—Oullbvon Iwtwcen the stciuoers 
C^rnwoed and CordeNia; the 
latter sank with 18 of lior ervw. 

ScAor Carreno appointed Co* 
JomlMan Minister to Great 
Britain. 

Arrival ul the new Australian 
Squadron cn Sydney llarliuur. 
5.—Provident Poineard left i*aris for 
Madrid on a visit to King 
Alphonio. 

Kail way ai'cldmt near Dwjnsk, 
' Kussia ; 17 killed. 

' ^—Strike of navvies at the new 
'j do<'kfl at Silvertown Ugun. 

V ' Opening of Ihe National Union 
|j of Women Workers* Conler* 

ence at Hull. 

Hi^rt of the Board of Inquiry 
into Uiu Dublin Laliour dis* 

* f- putvs iaiuod. 

Yimn Slii'Kai fomiallv eksted 
President of the Cluni-M' Ku* 
*v public. 

: f —Opening of Conlcrvncv of |Ik> 
.« Millers’ Pcdcration oi tlrcal 

Britain at Scarlioruugh ; £1.000 
prr week voted for the relief 
I of the Dublin strikers. 

Mr, L. 1 ). Carnegie appointt'd 
British Minister iri I^sbgo. 

>, Mr. C. L. Dev Gras appointed 
British HiiiistcT in Belgrade. 

Count V. M. Celure appointed 
4 Italian Minister to the United 

States. 

' Dr. A, Vager selected by Preai- 
dent Wilson hi be Govemot of 
T'j Puerto Kico. • 

;; U Yuaithung elected Vice-Prwd- 
I dent of the Chinese Ktrpublic. 

I RC'Openiag of the HutigsiUu 
Parliament. 

Contmission appointed by the 
■ff- Indian Govemoent to inquire 

into the. unsettled state of 
Bengal. 

Q.—IUeolution in favour of approach¬ 
ing other Trade Unions with a 
L« « view to co*operative action 

^ * potted at the umors* Fcdera* 

f ^ijpn Conference. 


ft 


to.—Inaugaratiofi of Yuan Shi-Kai 
ae first Preiu^fQt of the 
Chinese Republic. 

Destrurtioo by fire in mid* 
Atlantic of emigrant abip 
Voffwrue ; 136 lives U«t. 

Mexican Parliament dissolved 
and 110 delegates arrested by 
General liucrta. 

Gaittboa Dyke, the last ot^ 

* straction to the Janasna Canal, 
blown up. 

11. —Scnteacos of impriiorament for 

espionage pasSeil on three Ger¬ 
mans and a Kroni^hman at 

12. —Loti Dunedin ami Lor <1 Justice 

Hamilton aiipointcd l«ms of 1 
Appeal: anu Mr. Justice Phil* 
litnorc appointed Lord Justice 
of the Court of Appeal. 

Mr. Ure appointed President of 
the Court of Session. Edin* 
burgh. 

Exchange of final ratifications of 
the Treaty of Constaiitinopln 
beCwi'cn I’urkcy and Bulgaria. 

13. —Ke*openiQg of the Law Courts. 

Land Taxation Conlcrence at 
CardiR. 

14. —Report of the Land Inquiry 

Commdter Imueil 

Explosion at the Universal Col* 
liery. Senghenydd. Wales; 419 
dead and niiwang. 

Reply of Dulilin masters to 
Askwith Report, and refui*al 
to negotiate with the strik«rv 
until tile Tramport Workers' 
UuKin was nt)rg.iniwl. 

CiimJig of the Duc^nelies Straits 
exci*t>t fur two hours daily an* 
nounerd by 1'urkey. 

GeAerul Anieglio appointed Cover* 
nor of CyrvcuuiJt. 

Sir H. L Galway appomted 
tkivemor of Sooth tustnUiu. 

13.—Mamagr of iVioce Arthur of 
Connaught and the DucbcM of | 
Mfe in la>ruJon. 

Ci'lkscim Iwtw^oD two cxpreii.s 
trains m*or Ijwrpoul ; 0 killed. 

Rejection of the employee' con* 
ditiooa terms by the DoNin 
Strikers. 

16. —Launch of oiMuel battleship 

Quten EliMbeth at Hartsmouth. 

17. -~SettleffleQt of all disfmtcs in the 

Lancashire spiiuung industry 
announced at the close of the 
Manchester Conference. 

Pcstructiem by fire of the German 
naval airship L ii. near Ber¬ 
lin ; ta killed. 

Departure from London for 
Canada of the Duke of Con* 
naught to resume his duties as 
Governor-GciMaL 

As a mult of the charges proved 
against him. Mr. Salser waa.rs* 
iwwed from the Governorship 
of New York State, aad re* 
'placed by Mr. Martin S.Glynn. 


t 8.—Sir Rufns Usaca appointed Lord 
Chief Justice In succession to 
Lord Aivcrstone; Sir John 
Simon appointed Attorney* 

• General, and Mr. Buckmaster 
S>kcitor*GeBeral. 

Southport Market Mall burnt 
down. 

Explosion at Glynea Colliery, 
near Llanelly ; 7 deatha 

Inauguration at Lapsig of menu* 
meet commemoratiog the Al¬ 
lies* victory over the French in 
J813. 

Mrs. I'ankhiirst detained at Ellis 
Island on thv ground of ’* moral 
turpitude.” 

20. —Strike of the EhibUn Port and 

Dock Workers began. 

Investigation of all emigration 
agencies In Austria ordc^ by 
the Kenperor. 

K'rraissioo to land in the United 
Stntm granted to Mn. Paak* 

llUTXt. 

21. —Celebration of Trafalgar 

Nat. (v>al Conference on Sea Train¬ 
ing at County Hall, Spring 
Cardens. 

Protest of Dr. Walsh a^nst 
sending to*England the children 
of Catholic nMkers In Dublin. 

Flight from Panv to Cairo begun 
by airman Daucrmrl. 

Monarchiid outbreak la Purtugal 

ts.^Scntenco of two munths in the 
second division for manvlsugh* 
ter paAwd cn driver Caudle 
in connection with the Aisgill 
railway disaster. 

Decree raising duties on all im*^ 
porta by ^30 per cent., from 
OotolMT idth, iH.Hued by Pre- 
wclcnt Huerta. 

Exptosinn In a coal mine at 
DawfuiA. New Mexico; about 
2G1 untimiliud. 

1 Vince Furatrnlmrg appointed 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador 
m Madrid. • 

2 i —Conferunce of the National Asso* 
dation for the Feeble-mind^ at 
^ the Guildhall. 

Royal ('.onimisvion appointed to 
inquire iatn the relationship 
between Railsray Companies 
and the State. 

Suffrage Deputation to Mr. Idoyd 
George at Swindon. 

International Tuberculosis Con* 
feredee opened in Berlin. 

Sir Beauchamp Duff appointed 
Commander-in^hiei 01 the In¬ 
dian Army. 

La FoUette Seamen’s Bill passed 
by the United States Se^te. 

Mr. S/ 0 . Buckmaster knighted. 

Death senteoco ptised ea RnMiaB 

, spy at Agram. 

14.—R<^Qtioa ia favonr of State- 
owned canals ptswi by the 
Munkipal Coreerafione Amo- 
ciatipn at the MMhall. 



How She Compels Others To' 
Oi^ey Her Will. 

100,000 Copies of Remarkable Book 
describing peculiar Psychic Powers tO' 
be dbtributed Post Free to readers of 
Review of Reviews.** 


By O.B. 

It U beaming widely recognised that, to succeed as 
a writer, specioUsed training U e&seniial. Uy '* drif^ 
ing into a literary or joMrnaJistic eorecr succeea may 
ofcan be won, it is true, but the steady increase in the 
number of men writers who enier the field eauipped 
with special training is making la more anJ more 
difficult for the umrained man or woman to get a 
Aral footing. And in journaUsm, (he ArsI successful 
step counts for more than is the case in any other 
professjon. 

Success in journalism goes by merit, and the re¬ 
muneration for this work makes it an attractive 
profession for those who feel they have some aptitude 
for writing. Even as an occasional occupation, it'mav 
be the means of adding subetantially to ooc's extatlog 
income. 


'^The wonderful power of Personal IhAuonoe. 
Magnetism• Kascination, Mind Contml, caU it what 
y »u will, c.in surely be a<.'<|tnred by everyone oo 
matter how unatlraciive or ananccrKsfiil." sayt 
Mr. Elmer Ellsworth Knowles, author of the new 
book entitled: "The Key to (he Devolopmeot of the 
inner Forces." Tbo liook 

lays liare many astound* »« ■■ . ^ 

iof facts concLioliig the 1 

practices of the K astern 
Yogis, and deacribea a aim* 
pie thbogb cifecllve system 

of coot^>lUaf the thoughts jjS 

and acts of otbers; bow one SU 

may 

friendsbip of 


gain the love and 

tbosu wbo ^ 

might otberwisa remain 
difTereet; bow to quickly 

and accurately judge the * 

cbaracter aod disposition 
an cure 

tbe moot obstinate diseases 
and babita without drogH 

or Diedicinae ; even tbo com* ' 

plea aubjeet of projecting 
thouebts ilelepathy) is ex 

plained. Miaa Josepluno attUS*' 

Davia, tbe popular stage 7? 

favourite, whose portrait appears alwvc, declare* ,, 
that Prof. Knowles* book opens tho door to succeas* 
beahh, and h.ippiness to every mortal, no maUor,^< 
wbal bi« or her pnidlhiti in Kfc. She believes tbat > 
Prof. Knowjes bus discovered principles which, 
universally adopted, will revolutionise tbe focntal^ 
states of the human race. '*?* 

The book, which is beiog distributed broadcast frae"* * 
of charge, is full of pho('>graphic reproductions showlt^^ 
bow these onseec forces are being osed all over 
world, and bow tbouaartds upon thousands bafft^ 
developed powers, which they little dreamed 
poescssed. The free distribution of tbe 100,000 eo^f^ 
la being conducted by a large London idbtiiotion, 
a copy will be sent post free to anyone inUreat^^ 
No money need be sent, but Ihoae wbo wiab to 
may enclose 2d. (tumps) to cover postage, etc. 
requests for tbe free book should be addresse<f to^j 
National Institute of Sciences, Free Distribntiati^ 
Dept I39c, No. 25S, Westminater Bridge 
Loodofl, S.&, England.* Simply any you would like JCl 
copy of ** Tbe Key to tbe D^elopment of the 
Fofoeb,** and meetlon KfivtBW of Rb views." 


MR, HAROLD BBCBIB 

*• 4* srilek Is Tkt rfwSw. mj* i " Thcr* U s«t m veiwr l» 
Lssdsa ifbe t« au« ssjissiIj' •nrebies Im vltS mm*- 

iSiM w isy.'* 

WSsuWf aHhvSe sr islet* • or vnesm aey posssse. 
iroM precticel irsiolts U tb^^lutelr ladlipeakoSle. Traloiaf 
41 the Mad* of 4 rckponribk loHrasItu w*et iSe Imrarp 
4rplrsal isseh aeedlerr SIwppolftiwvac asd t4lJac«: le iSoftea* 
iSe road to ■«ee*w by flvlsf Ibe beskisr tbs boseSl of^lbe 
BsIdasM of eiperlesct. 

The training in Free Lance JoumaNim and Story 
Writing, provided by the Practical CorrespOAdence 
College, of X04, Tbanel House, Strand, la of a par¬ 
ticularly Interesting and valuable character. It Is con¬ 
ducted entirely by correspondence, and tbe long and 
successful experience of the College has enabled it to 
attain a very high degree of perfection in this method 
of tuition. The course is personally conducted by a 
well-known author-journ.ilist, wbo possesses that rare 
gift of imparting to others the knowledge which he 
himself ban acquired only by long o/kI varied ex- 
per^nce. The training is not cut and dried—there 
ore no dull, dogmatic text-books—it is, on the con¬ 
trary, adapted to the special aims and abilities of each 
student. Its object is to guide (he beginner safely past 
the many rocks on which he would otherwise probably 
come Co grief, or, at best, be greatly impeded thereby. 

The student is taught how to convert his thoughts, 
ideas, and experiences into a saleable commt^ty. 
He IS shown how to produce the kind of MSh. editors 
want, and bow and where 10 submit bis productions. 
It is no uncommon occurrence for students of the 
College to earn, as a result of the tuition, many times 
the fM paid for it. As the demand for capable writers 
shows no signs of diminishing, but is, rather, in¬ 
creasing, every would^ie oriter will be well advised 
to send for particulars of tbe unique training now 
available. Addreet the Secretary, Practical «Corre- 
spQodeocs CollsgOi 104, Thonet Mouse, Strand, W.C. 
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S*&t«ac«8 ol imprlaMinefit pasted 
oa tlie Nanalno strike rioten, 
Vancouver. 

15.—Railway coUlttOO at MVaterloo 
Junctioa; 3 MUed. 

Airtt'Welah ^nrcb Bill demon* 
t atration In Bellevue Gardena.* 
Manchester. 

Reagnatios oi the Liberal Cabinet 
in Spain. « 

Id.^Firet Iwllots in tJie General 
Election held throughout Italy. 

Preliminary elections for the new 
Legislative Assembly in Egypt. 

Pmidential Election m Mexico; 
W3t0s cost insulheient to con* 

' stitute a IcgiU choice of a 
President. 

17 -^RoHQlution to amalgamate hftaen 
Trade Unions connected with 
the J'ost Oflice passed by 
dclegau^ at Caxton llaU. 

.Suffragist deputation tn Sir Ed* 
word Grey, at Bcrvnck*on* 
Tweed. 

Sentence ol seven montiu for 
flcduinn pasaed on Jama'S Ijit- 
' kin, secretary uf the Irish 
Transpt^t Workers' UniiHt. 

, Great damage caused by a storm 
in South Wuloa ; 3 killed. 

/Adoption of the IVuvaian pro* 
posal with regard to the linin’^* 
wick Succession hy the Federal 
Cmincll in Ikriin. 

Formation of a Conscrvotive 
CaHnet in Spain with ScQor 
Dato as Premurr. 

Decree increasing the Mexican 
Army from k^.ooo to 150.000 
|t Lssued by Prcaulent llnrrta. 

pi^Lord Mersey and other delegates 
F appointsa to retirvsent tth* 

h> lintish Govemmont at tlw 

International Conference on 
Safety of Ijfc at Sea. 
Kcffgnatioo of I^ord Braaeey. I.«>rd 
Warden of the Cinque F^rts. 
International Conference of 
Miners opened in Paris. 
j|b D^utation from the Town 
Tenants' League to Mr, Llo)^! 
C*' George at the Treaanry. 

Mr. K. Munro. appointed T^ord 
Advocate for Scotland, Mr. T. 
B. Moru»on, Solicitor^Ocncral 
for Scotland, and Mr. Anderson. 
Judge of tlK Scottish Court of 
Session. 

Bill authorising the Regent ^ 
temunate the Regency passe<l 
by tht Bavarian Diet. 
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T.—Sir E. Carson and Mr. F. F.. 
Smith, at Cookstowft and Dun* 
gdanon, on Mr. Redmond and 
gf the Conference Proposals. 

£ Canon, at Rapboe, Done* 
caL on Home Role. 

.•*«Mr. Roosevelt, in New York, on 
American Policy. 

.—Sir B. Caraon* at Annagb. 00 
Sord Lerebum’e PropoM 


5. —Mr. ]. Ramsay Macdonald, at 

LeiebstBr. OQ the Independent 
Lahcmr Party. « 

Ur. W. O’Brien, at Donoughmore. 
on Mr. Redmond. 

6. —Sir John Simon, in Glasgow, on 

Free Trade. 

Mr. Dre. at XErUistoa. on Land 
Reform. 

Mr. McKenna, at Pontypuo). 00 
Home Rule. 

7. —Mr. McKenna, at Pontnewynydd. 

oa Penal Reform. 

S.—U>rd Militcr. in Birmingham, on 
Finance. '* 

Lord R. Cecil, in Manchester, on 
the Marconi Transactiona ' 
Mr. ChurcMlt. in Dundee, on the 
l.i&U Cosis. 

9.—Mr. Cave, at Bedford, on Unionist 
l,aad Policy. 

Lor4l R Cecil, at Newport, on the 
Welsh Church Bill 
Mr. Churchill, at Lochee. on 


pk*,t« bf} 1 Htgf'a/d Hdtrii. 

The laic Mr. Arthur Chaesberlaia, 

Home Rule and a General 
ElrotioQ. 

CO.—Sir R. McBride, at the City 
Corttoit Oub. on Imperial De* 
fence. 

Mr. F. E. fkiiith at West Hrom* 
wich. on the Ulster Problem. 

ii.> -Mr. T. P. O'Conaor, at Croydon, 
on Home Kale AU Round. 

Mr. Lloyd Geo^. at Bedford, on 
the L^uid ProNum. 

13—Mr. Redmond, at Limerick, on 
Home Rnle. 

rg.^^r Luke White, af Dri^td, os 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Land 
Speech. 

(6.—ArenbUhop Lang, at Cardiff, on 
the Welsh Church Bill, 

Dishm Maud, at Kingsway Hall, 
on woman Snffrage. 

r. K. U. CmnpbeU, at 
Bifkenbead. and Mr. W. Run* 
dman, at Batley. on Home 
Rota. 



Mr. B G. Pretymao, at Swindon, 
oa the Land Problem. 

16.—Mr. Winston Churchill, at Man- 
cheeter, on Naval CosUtructiott. 
30 .—Lord Crewe, at the India Office, 
on Indian Civilians. 
st.^Lord Selborne. at the Hdtnl CeeiL 
on Naval Efficiency. 

Mr. Hobbouse, at BnatoS, and Mr. 
J .’Devlin, atTmrOiO&HomoRule. 

23 . —Mr. Lloyd George, at Swindon, on 

the Oovcrtiment’s Land Policy. 
Mr. Borden, at Quebec, on t£a 
Development of QuebM. 
ty .—Lord Crewe, at Ipswich, on the 
Ulster Question and India. 

24. —Mr. Sydney Buxton, at Leieeater, 

on Trade Roipec ts . 

2>.—Mr Asquith, at I^dybank. on the 
Home Rule Rill 

‘‘:‘Mr. J. Dillon, at Carlow, on 
Ulster Unionists 

37. —Sir Edward Groy, at Berwick-on* 

'i’weed, on the Home Rule BiU. 
Prosidont Wilsvn. at Mobile, on 
Pan-American Relations. 

38. —Sir John Simon, at Birmingham. 

on Tariff Refonn. 

Mr. Acland. at Oldham, on the 
Homo Rule BiU. 

Lord Londoi^erry. at HcttOQ-le* 
Hole, on Ulster. 

39. Sir John Iordan, at tho Hdtel 

MOMpol^ on the Chinese 
Repubhe. 

Mr. Bonar Low and Sir E. Carson, 
at WaUsend-on-Tync. on Home 
Rule. 

30.—Mr. Bonar Law. at Newcastle-on* 
Tyne, on Mr. Lloyd George. 

OBITUARY 

CK't. 3 —Lady Knightley of Fawkley ' 
4. —I^nce Karl von Schwarsenberg. 
5 —Profeesor Bartels, artist. 57. 
Sultan of Muscat. 

6. —U, F. Beaumont. cx*M.P., 80. 

Canon P. A. Sheehan. &i. 

7. —Benjamin Altman, art-collector. 

M. nouinidis. Govemof of Crete. 

, W. Palmer fof Me$^. HunUcy 
and Palmer), 62. 

0 -Cardinal Aguirre y Garda, 
rrimate of Spain. • 

ProfesNi Robinson Ellis, 79. 

10. —Prince Katsura. ex-Promier of 

Upan, 66. 

11. —Edward Holden. 76, 

13. —Patrick Guiney, M.P., 46. 

Sir Ford North. 83. 

Professor Jame^ Stuart. 70. 

Sir J. ^ Take, brain spedaliat, 77. 

16. —Sir George Wombwell. 80. 

17. *^John Ferguson, of Colombo, 71. 

18 . —Friedrich B re m en nann, 71. 

Dinixnlu, Aiiican chief, 45. 
Chariea TelUer, inventor of cold 
storage lyvtein. 86. 
ip.^Arthur Chamberlain, 71. 

Mias Emily Lavisaa, Irish writer. 
ao.^Chariee H. E. Droolffield, joint 
censor. 5$. 

33* —Dr. Lucu*Champlonn 4 re, 70. 

Sir Waitw MenMea, M.P., 57 - 
3&.—Viaconnt Sidmentb. Sp, ' 
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^5^ /o See 
these Books of Interest 

Mrs. Piozzi’s Thraliana 

With aumtroul JohotoniaA EktrAcU hi(l>*rto us- 
published. By Charlks Hughss. J.P. yicbellet 
boards. IlDeo baekt, 3 s. 6d. net, 

*' The only fault of ibis buok U iu brevity. Mn. 
Pioazi'e epri>;ht 1 y foasipaboot her frieads a^ family 
is uooommODly emeriaioiflf. aod one would Kke to 
have a great deal mort. " ^Uanchestcr GuarJiais. ^ 

Shakespeare » 

and Stratford 

Bjr HeNAY C. SliXI.Lev. Aolbor of "UtefVy 
^•Paths in Old En^laoH," *' Uotroddea Englitb 
Ways.** Ac. With 16 Illustralloat from Pbocoitrapbt 
by the Author. 4 to, decorated doth, gilt top. 
.is. 6d. net. 

*' It caa be recommeoded ai a pleaaani companioe 
for Stratford visitors, and a pretty remenbraace^ of 
their visit/*^A/hcn<rwm. 

The Wooings 

of Jezebel Pettyfer 

" Tbe Great Classic of the West ladies." By 
HAr.OAKK Macpall. Crown Avo, cloth, 6e. 

" You will find really powerful siofies—fqoalid. 
but siroag and effective. Zob with a broad grin. It 
is avigoroDK book by n tnan with atuff ta bim."^ 
PaU Matl Oner/fc. * 

The Voice Unheard 

A Story of Diifard. By Nina L. Du a yea. Aolbor 
of 'The House of tb« Seven Gabblers.'* Ac. 
362 pp.. crown ttvo. os. 

"Tbe story is aUe and idling ia iu own way, 
and if sure to be popular. "^Sco/swiuk. 

pie FMtbtr of Detective fiction. 

A fev Edition of the Sovcis 

. By EMILE GABORIAU. 

Crown 8 VO, cloth, 3 s. 6J. net. 

The Mystery of Orcival. 
The Honour of the Name. 
Other People’s Money. 
Monsieur Lecoq. 

The Widow Lerouge. 

File No. 1-13. 
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Londos; SIUPKIl), MARSHALL. , 
HAMILTON. KENT A CO., Lto., 
Stationers* Hall Cout. 


Wbas srrWaito AAvevtken 


4,000 BOOKSELLEBS BEAD. 

Every month four then sand bookaallen la 
tbe Coloaitf of tba British Empiro read 
all about tbc latest books, and bot^s tbat 
are tu cooe. io 

THE COLONIAL BOOKSELLEB 

(be only trade paper publialied for. aad 
circQlatisg 4 xelusively io,^be Culoeies. 

FOB BESULTS 

Read this letter, of which we caa show 
the original to any publisber. 

" Wethoufd tike til III cut ion 
oMr ttthfitiiiemenie if* ynur paper 
httvc BhttM'n a^/cR<fj4f resvUe. 
7 'A»YJMg/i the inirodiK'tiou of your 
paper ux Uitvc opened up hiiuineae 
rv/rffk>»e U'if/i quite a itutnlier of 
eoffVf Cotoniol Hooktiefiere, and 
Mecttreil very stiti^/actury nriltrs, 
U’c are repealing oiir advertiac- 
ment in yonr rivil ieewe." 

IT WILL PAY YOU 

to write (0 The 

colonial bookseller 

5 YorK Bulldlnff* 
ADELPHI, LONDON, W.O. 


SMITH,ELDER* CO.’S LIST 

TW r«ai A—imt •i Ik* Briilsh ABl«r«ia 1910.U 

essiO’ Nof. b, la 3 V^lvam. hufSl bnt, 4 l» 

SCOTT'S LAST EXPEDITION 

VoIbss* (kv JiturMlv 

Ca^AB R. V. kcMi. C.V.O.. R.N. 

WUka Preface brbirCLRSII-NTS K. MARKHAM. K.C P..N lLe. 
Vi.iLM*; 11.—The K«i n«U of ibe vimI SviwiUlie WuCk 

sndertahen ks IN. I-.. A W*l^> and iHv SorivMis M'lbliWHof IM 
bt|,*jAiQn. ArrEBU'd l<r LEONARD HUXl.BY. 

Wiib ISCakwred Plileis ” l1im<<rM*om. * PACbiAtih; Punfroa 

TlUSWIsaTKRN RICaKU.inri UY I.MV. Ab AewMM cd 
ike ImwhiiTim w eed Cerawsfl sgshiM 

relieiSBr laaBeeclaM kt Ike reigB •t Kdwar4 VI. 

Hr Mrs. PsABceK Ki»^s.Tjh« v r. P. R. 1 1 S. Wtih 1 huiiret iom. 
nBreveen. l4B.Bei 

KalHanaa Ipaaa'i etmiiuntaett. 

TWatMTY'PiVR VRARa. M' Kahiavi.mi Ivhah ItiHUCni. 
Tlifc SOUTH AFRICAN SCHNK. 

Br VioLKT R. Mamhiub. Author of ** S<MUb itfricA, Past Mfl 

Pretent.': St _ 7 a fkL fct. 

ai.U STANDARDS i^BBik l.'oBBirr SkeCekM. 

HrluMA 11 * 1 ' lUH. Au 1 ^vc»^ ’*ldlehur«t." ’l..«na«roedCefiMr.*y 
&e. fc> f<, fx t, _#_ 

ijsaova. Live:, aad I.ITKEATURE. Mawetw* el SlBty 

Ybets. fiy r'KVmRicK Koi.kks. Vrnh s I'ortcsit. Larun iam 

THE NEW SCHOOLMASTKR. . '7 

B» K'.t'NtH F.iiiM. I.aritr Hvu. 6 v. lie*. .. _!. 

TBE AUSTRIAN OPPICKR AT WORK AND AT PlAY. 

Sr li(»Ki>tKk4 Gkuahm ^Kadaiut: de LwasiienJol. WUb^a 
_Freatkereoe_J^erae ix.'.t "vo Ta. 6J. not._ 


^wre; SWITIL EI.DltK A fO.. IS W« TKRLor) Pr.*es» 8 .W. 
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• OIL FROM WITHIN THE EMPIRE. 


Tub Stptembtr aumber of the BuIUtin 0/ Ihe 
tmperuil imtitule cooUins a suggestive article 
by Ern^si H. Wilson, of Arnold Arboretum, 
Harj^rd Uaiversiiy, U.S.A. li deals with the 
'^woOd^il*' trees of Chma and Japan. The 
writer says 

Ateuarrics, a smalt uenuf ol about six species 
beluaging 10 the KupkorbiMet, all trees and naiives 
of extreme Eastern Asia and Malaysia, is of con¬ 
siderable economic Importance, owing to the fact 
that (he seeds of all the aperies are rich in useful 
fixed oils. Ths products of these trees have, in a 
limited way. been known for a very long lime. l)ut 
in the near future they are dostined to occupy a mtich 
more Important place In Wesiern arts and commerce 
than heretofore. In particular does this apply to the 
ao<alled *' wood-olU ** of China and Japan. During 
the past decade there has been an increasing demand 
for these nits In the markets of Europe and North 
America. The exports from China have increased 
Cfwrmously. and prices have risen considerably. 

* The writer says that “ within the British Em* 
pire can be found vast tracts of country little 
suited (0 general ngriculrure or (o the culture of 
more exacting economic plants, yet admirably 
adapted for the culture of Chinese wood-oil 
.trees.*' He adds 

In warm-tem. 
perate, rocky parts 
of Australia. 

South Africa, the 
East Africa Pm- 
tecturate, fndlA. 
and dsewhcrc. 
the Attention of 
agricultural do. 
partmenis miglil 
''advantageously be 
directed towards 
(ttese trees. Their 
; ’bvltu'rat require- 
[^Slants are of (he 
Amplest The 
^growth \f rapid. 

' and the trees com- 
msnee to bear 
^'ult in four or 
jive years after 
’the sm fa sown. 

trees are of 
^platively low 
Mature, with wide- 
^reading heads, Pn 

Hi 

.rmly Indifferent 


to the nature of (be soU. They are exceedingly 
omamcntul when in flower, and they fruit very 
freely. These qualities, together with an assured 
market for (he oil in increasing quantities, should 
be suffleient induccmimi to warrant their expert- 
meniul rulturr being undertaken in suitable parts of 
the British Empire. 

Mr. Wilson says the process adopted by the 
Chinese for extracting the oil is very simple. It 
is as follows 

The seeds are first crushed in a circular trough 
bcncuth a heavy stone wh<cl worked by horse- or 
ox-powcf. The comminuted mass Is then partially 
roAUed in a vhallnw pun. lifter which it Is placed In 
H wooden vat, fitted wiili a wicker bottom, and 
thoroughly slramcd over a r.*iuldron of boiling water. 
Next, wrih (he aid of un iron ri^g nnd straw, it is 
iruide into circular cakes iiliout 45 cm. in diameter 
and 10 cm. thick. 'I ho^ cakcfi are arranged edge- 
srays in a large srooden press which accommodates 
about a dosen. and when full, pressure is exerted by 
driving in one wedge after onotJier. thereby crush¬ 
ing out the brown, somewhat watery and heavy- 
kmclling oil. whirh fallK into a vat below. The 
yield is abmil 40 per cent, by weight of the kernels; 
the refuse r.*)ke* are ui>ed on the fields as manure. 
This tung-oil is packed In wooden tubs or bomboo 
tKifikcts. and is rrndv fo« exixirt. , 



M used lor Bs(iestia| Wood-Oil. 
S> Permtasts* e/ Me. John Sfueivis.l 
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'' Decimal point one ’ oufht to 
the r.lilting cry of all the 
ntnds of peace everywhefe. 

If once the appropriat^n of 
decimal point one per cent, of 
(he Naval and Military Kudgets 
was adopted b>' oneol tlitf (treat 
I'owers the others would |ier 
force have to follow suit. At * 
limenr the hat has to W sent 
round every lime, aii'l it often 
falU very heavily upon a few 
generous persons. The duty of 
international hos(dtaliiy ought 
to he home by the nation, and 
if this policy of making war 
against war and on the causes 
of war, which spring ^gely in mlsundersianding. were sedulously 
prosecuted y^ after year with the resources of drdmal point one 
per cent, at its bark, we should soon discover tlie ahiurdiiy and 
uselessness of nuch of our egcesslvely bloaied armatnenis. 

j The <4/ PtHvwm, Juituiiry, 
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We went to war with iTesidcni Kruger, among other things, 
iM'cauae of our holy horror at the KcanilalouK way in which lie 
treated the British Indian subkets of the Queen. To rcclres« the 
wrongs of tfiese Indians we went to war, pulled down the 
RqHiblics, and set up a Crown C«^ony in the Transvaal. With 
what result? Not only have none of tlic wrongx of our Indian 
fellow subjects been removeil, hut their lot to day N In every 
respect wotk than it was under President Kruger. 


Tht /naMii* fM TmuMituaf-" 

Htplfmh^r. f904. 


Keview ttf 
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. THE PRINCE OF PEACE. 

For nearly two thousand years ^^gani«:ed Christianity 
has acquiesced in that organised murder called War. 
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LoNi>ON^Dec. /, ipij- 
Are Minisiers careless how 
MiaU(«ft (liey undermine their repu- 
lalion for sincerity? From 
the way they have been 
speaking, one would imagine they were 
burning to get the nations together Tor 
pacific deliberation. Mr. Lloyd George, at 
Middlesbroughs drew a I)eautiru] picture of 
the regenerated Britain which would result 
from getting Germany, Great Britain, 

Prance, and Russia frankly by the hand, 
and saying to them, ** No more murder! " 
Mr. Asquith, at the Guildhall, asked if it 
was not time for statesmen and men of busu 
• ness to take counsel together to divert the 
increasing streftm of wealth from purposes 
of organised destruction. Mr. Winston 

Churchill, at the Alexandra Palace, after be* 
moaning the hideous hypnotism of arma¬ 
ments, roundly declared : " So far as the 
Goverfftnent is concerned, there is no step 
which we can take which offers any prospect 
of* an abatement by international arrange¬ 
ment of the present competition in arma¬ 
ments, which we will not take and which 
we will not work for with all our strength.** 
* These are admirable sentU 

Words m%nts. But put them to 

WiAoat Dood*. the test of practice. \\^hat 

have Ministers done to 
prepare for the next Hague Conference, 
which ought to be held in 1915 7 There they 
can take the nations by the hand; there 
statesmen and business men can consult 
gether; there can be taken the steps that 


Air. Churchill so ardently desires. But os 
yet there is no news of the nppoinlinent of 
0 British Ntition:!! Committee, which is 
plainly the first step tow.nrdsthe desin*d end. 
And ** no .steps have yot been Inkon,** so we 
VC ofHnally informed, for the appr^intment 
of the Jnternnlional Commiitee, which is the 
next siage. And llierc is even talk of not 
holding the ConhTi'nrc until a later date 
ihnn ic)i5. Judged hy their deeds, the 
words iif Ministers sound very hollow. 
They remind one of the amorous swain who I 
protested wildly that he was "dying to get 
married,** but who carefully refrained from 
having the banns called or from giving in 
his name to the registrar. 

The trouble seems to be 
tkm that in this case the amor* 
Uim] UiadraAM. ous swain lias left the legal 

preliminaries in the hands 
of a friend who is in no hurry to attend to 
them. Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Asquith, 
and Mr. Churchill arc doubtless sincere 
enough in thdr professions of panting 
eagerness to consult w'lth the Powers for,^, 
peaceful ends. But the preliminaries to^ 
the fervently-desired Conference they have ’! 
apparently entrusted to the frigid care of 
Foreign Office; and the Foreign 9 f!ice haa^'j 
blocked the way, as usual. But Ministenff’j 
ought not to put their reputation for honeatjf ^ 
at the mercy of the Foreign Office. After ^ 
all, in international affairs, it is not for the J 
Foreign Office to rule England: itM for^l 
England to rule the Foreign Office. Defor^'^ 

indulging In further asseverations of pas* 
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slonale desire to get into consultation.with 
the nations in the cause of peace, Ministers 
would do well to do the duty that lies 
nearest—appoint (he National Committee; 
and see to it that the Commitfte so appointed 
is not con)p</scd merely of hacks of the 
Foreign Office* but of live men representing 
the mind of the people. Otherwise this 
platform rhetoric raises the gorge nf the 
straightforward Englishman* 

* The dilalorincss of the 

SBdiai towardt Government In prepara- 

^ Abyu peace is nil the 

' more exasperating when 

almost in the same speeches Ministers arc an- 
flouncing in advance a great Increase in the 
naval estimates to be laid Ix^fore the next 
session of Parliament. The mad race oT 
armaments is allowed to go on unchecked, 
while the one licpc of a «0- 
Icctivt* understanding and 
co-operati vc act ion is- -at 
.least, by our Government-- 
^neglected. The F r e n c b 
.'Budget for 1014 shows a de- 
8clt of nearly tliirty-two 
millions. To mm a part 
.>*of this and to defray the 
,immensely imTeased mili- 
^lary expenditure the French 
Government proposes to 
borrow fi ft y •( w o millions 
Sterlirig. Even the Cxcrman 
naval estimates, generally 
^calculated with such detailed 
f accuracy, come before the 
rKeichstag slightly aug- 
*mcntcd for 1914. On every 
'aide one hears of batllc- 
!iShtps, pread noughts, or 
; super-Dreadnoughts being 
/laid nr launched. The na- 
;^tions approach nearer and 
''Hearer the edge of the abyss 
of bankruptcy. Angner and 
angrier grow the working 
irpeople as they hnd the 
fcost >vof living rising out 


of all proportion to their wages. If 
evef there was a time when the mere 
instincts of self-preservation should drive 
nations and statesmen to making the 
most of The Hague Conference and of its 
vast possibilities, now is that time. But 
our National Committee is not yet ap¬ 
pointed. Neither labour nor commerce nor 
our great oversea Dominions are invited Co 
formulate tlie proposals of the British Em¬ 
pire for prompting the unity of mankind. 

• The Krupp trials at Berlin 
Th 9 TmfH have ended in Herr 

Krupp's, being found 
guilty <if bribing Army ofhrials with a view 
to procuring information and orders for his 
firm. He was sentenced to four months' 


Sul|r«v« M»oQr. 


\TP^i9Ml. 


wWtffc] boat 


<d th« WuhiaftM tialljr. purelMMd to c*bbmt« (b« Cnusvr 
Pmc* bwwfo th« Cofp»op 1w . 
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JHR BNTBKPRIStNG TRADESMAN 


What a auwiMln*!: He bat hung a wbein park of 
artillery round my na»l '* 


TKS C»ai»TMAS AKCrtL TO KKOI^P 
Teaca ou Karib—'' 


imprisonment, lo run from the lime lie was nor a soul to he damned. True; but it has | 
put in gaol—four months ngo. Thai is, he dividends which can be taxed, or wholly of j 
goes forth free at once! A director of in part sequestrated. If the firm had been? 
Krupp's, Herr Eccius, wa.s found guilty of ^fined fifty per cent, of its dividends this year ; 
complicity with Herr Brandt, and was fined alone the penalty would have been getting . 
—a director, be it remembered, of this multi- neardr home, and firms would find it did not 5 
millionaire firm-lhc ridiculously small .sum pay to hire directors or agents lo bribe J 
of;C6ol wJiatcver may he the effect of the Stale offiriuls. Perhaps Germany has no| 
sentences passed up.m the officers who con- law authorising this kind of punishmentid 
seated to be bribed, the sentences of the Civil Then the sooner some such extension of Emit 
Court are not of a kind to strike terror into ployers' Liability is enacted the better it wilj'^ 
firms meditating corruption. * One would be for the peace and for the morals of th«^ 
not regret the lightness of the punislimlMit world. One indisputable advantage ha»? 
which falls on the mere instruments, if only acrriicd to mankind from these trials. The 'j 
• the users of the instruments were adequately peoples everywhere arc now on their guard; 
punished. Actording to the account given against the rfefarious Uctics of armament-' 
of the affair by the presiding judge, the firm firms wlio try to exploit public patriotism forj 
had found it was losing custom. It was private profit. Herr I.iebknecht deserves^ 
being cold-shouldered by the Army aulhori- the thanks of the world for his exposure of .j 
ties. , To recover lost ground, the firm this most serious international peril. ’ 

adopted new methods, and employed Brandt ^ 

» bribe officers, and take other means to in- The record of South Africa j 

crease the trade of the firm. That they had in her dealings wirt het| 

acted in the inton-sts of their firm was AWe«. Indi.an inhabitants is dis»| 

accepted as a mitigating circumstance. The creditable to our sense 

firm profiled by whatever orders were thus British juslice:_for, having used our Indians 
secured. TUerefpre in all conscience the subjects to enafile her to build up Jjer wealt^J 
firm was responsible for what happened, she desires to escape payment for their 
The receiver is at least aa bad as the thief, vices. That is what it practically comes 
When the terrible dangers bound up with Indian coolies were imported to. work o|M 
war scares and thq infamy involved in brib- sugar plantations, as they are cheaper eve^ 
ing high State officals are remembered, than the natives; when they had finistt^ 
' the responsibility is seen to be of the gravest their term of labour and desired to settle ijri 
kind. But, according to the familiar say- the oountry, the Colony had no use for them; 
ing, the firm has neither a body to be kicked as citizens, and has attempted tp force them" 
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the Government; and his only method 
of protest is by means of passive 
resistance and the strike. A year ago, 
in order that the case for the Indian 
might be considered, Mr. Gokhaie visite^ 
South Africa, made inquiries into the posi* 
tion^ and held conferences with General 
Botha and General Smuts. As the result of 
this conference Mr. Gokhaie expressed him- 
sAf convinced that the Government would 
deal fairly with the Indian in their coming 
legislation. h(/>wevar, when the law was 
passed by the LcgisIati^'c Assembly, certain 
reforms which the Indian community had 
expected had not been embodied in the Act; 
indeed, in some particulars the conditions 
had been made more severe. This applied 
chicHy to the ta\ rm unindentured 
Indians and the rrstrirtiun.s imposed upon 
the emigrant from Natal to rgher parts of 
5 H>uih Africa. The Indians at once pre^ 
tested; bur, finding their protests of no avail, 
they were left no course but deliberately to 
defy the law and start a campaign of passive 
ressslance. Their leader, Mr. Gandhi, with 
a party of abo^Jt 500 natives crossed from 
Natal into the Transvaal, where they were 
arrested, and the leaders sentenced to im¬ 
prisonment. This was followed by strikes 
on the plantations and in the mines. 




I- Mr. M. K. G«Ddbi. 

timber to remain as indentured labourers or 
W return to their own land. In either case 
&is is an attempt to esc.npt* from responsi- 
|Witie3 auloniaticnlly assumed by importing 
nis labour. The position is rendered more 
Kksome to the Colony by the fact that the 
Uidlan undersells the white nw*in in many 
[mdes, owing to his being able to live more 
Ksaply, and thus lowering the standard of 
Wring amongst the pcxirer 
white members of the com¬ 
munity. It is further sug* 

Sgcafbd that the Indian may 
m time turn*his energies in 
Burring up the natives to 
^Tolt against the white 
mlonists. It is easily seen 
ptbm this that the Indian is 
no rileans a fersona 
^sta to the colonist, who 
Baa always done his best to 
ffeet rid df him by severe 
^atrictions on hia im< 
l^gration. Being, * o 
v^rae, voteless, he hat 
A dit^t method of bring 
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This is bad enough in 
itself, but the consequences 
to the Empire are much 
more serious, as the in^* 
habitants of India have been greatly 
stirred by the treatment of their fellow- 
countrymen. It is, indeed, paradoxical that 
the British Government cannot take such 
energetic steps to protect her Indian subjects 
in South Africa as she could if the Indiasis 
were oppressed by a forcig^n Power; and, 
unfortunately, the Indian cannot understand 
this paradox, and is gr^tky, and quite 
naturally, incensed that the British Govern¬ 
ment dtms not immediately insist on fair 
treatment to all its subjects in South Africa. 
This angry fcrellng has been accentuated by 
reports of the Ill-treatment of prisonerv 
order in allay lliis iiidignalinn Lord 1 lard- 
in ge has spoken out strongly and demands 
an inquiry •into the alleged ill-treatment, 
whicli has been denied by General Botha. 
At pres(*nt matters arc in an unsettled 
state; bloodshed has occurred amongst 
tlie strikers in Natal, which gives the 
South African Government the 
typed excuse for inaction, Hesi iliey should 
appear to be yielding to violence. However, 
South Africa must remember that, as a 
member of the Empire, she has responsibili¬ 
ties to nil other parts of the Empire, and that 
by her conduct in this matter she is imperil¬ 
ling Imperial interests in our great depen¬ 
dency. It would be best for her to realise 
once that the Indian has come at South 
Africa’s own wish, and that, having come, 
he must receive fair treatment and that he 
cannot be coerced by harsh laws. 

Besides this crisis, which 
BotiM affects the whole Empire, 
*Soulh Africa has been 
suffering from internal 
troubles. The trouble between Botha and 
Herisog, which sjarted just a year ago. has 
come to open rupture, and Hertiog ha.s 
retired from the South African party with 
the avowed intention of forming a ^Sarty of 
hit own. This parly is not strong enough 




to defeat Botha alone; that it will comb 
with the Unionists to do so is doubtful, 
the probability is that Botha will rem 
until the next election, which takes plac 
two years hchce. When an election 
place Botha will almost certainly be unab: 
to form a Government by himself, but wlS 
have to combine with the Unionists to fo 
a coalition. Such a coalition Gavcrnmen| 
would be the best thing tor Soyth Africtt^ 
as it would do great deal to end all rad 
feelings. South Africa has also lost two dM 
tinguished men'in Sir Richard Solomon, ih 


Agent-General, and Abraham Fischer, tb 
Minister of Lands. Sir Richard Solom<’ 
has ably served his country both in 
Africa and in England; and Fischer, byj 
action both before and after the war, deseryj 
to be kept in honourable remethbrance ^ 


his countrymen 


We are profoundly 
to record the acquittal 
Meifdel Beiliss by t 
Rieff jury. The “ Blq 
RiUisl** trial unmistakably shows the 1 
water mark of Russian civilisation. Perseo*^ 


S«w. 
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^ . The AttiiMDttioa tt Kief. 

iioR as an argument is a method which* 
found favour with princes in the days df the 
inquisition, but for a nation to beliete in 
’^Xbis method of propaganda suggests a 
\Blfdisevalism which is disappointing to all 
^ fiends of progress. The mr>st notable of 
trials took place in Spain in 1490, and 
alleged murder of *'The Holy Child of 
^ Guardia " was not only followed by the 
Uon of the jews brought to trial, but 
Ofquemada urged this incident with such 
emence that Ferdinand and Isabella, two 
ra later, signed the fateful edict which 
lied the whole of the Jewish community 
Spain; from that blow Spain has 
r recovered, and Russia, giving vent to 
prejudice by harrying the Jews, is in 
ify attempting suicide, f<ir, whatever his 
tdts, the leaven of the Jew in Russia will 
n the time when the Moujik will cease 
iKcupy the lowest rung in Western civi- 
tbn. 

There lias been a deluge 
of oratory on Home Rule 
and Ulster, but the Ark of 
Agreement has not yet 
d on the troubled waters. Mr. Balfour 
'fikAde a speech at Abei'deen which must have 
coat his recording angel tears of grief. It 
the exact inversion of all in him that we 
ptitve ^ved and honoured. It was also the 



Th* • 

9mv«Wow oa 
Ul««r. 


exact opposite of what the situation required. 
From Mr. Balfour, as a detached thinker, 
we expect something better than a tirade of 
superlatives such as *' the cruellest, the most 
foolish, the most wicked, the most idiotic.*’ 
Of all the utterances made by once re¬ 
sponsible statesmen during November Mr. 
Balfour’s was far and away the worst. Lord 
Halsbury's appeal to the King to smash 
the Constitution by the irresponsible use of 
the Royal Veto, no one, of course, takes seri¬ 
ously. But when Mr. Balfour’s true temper 
of generous cobrtesy and chivalrous mag¬ 
nanimity was urgently needed to promote 
what a wise Monarch would naturally 
desire, he pandered to the most divisive and 
dangerous passions of the lime. Tlic 
speeches of the Opposition have all con¬ 
sisted of four main elements—abuse of Home 
Rule; laudation of Ulster; demand for a 
General Election before Hume Rule is finally 
passed; and then, in strange contrast, the 
expression of a readiness to consider favour¬ 
ably any proposals from the Government 
aiming at setHement by consent. Similarly, 
speeches by Ministers and Irish party leaders 
have had three principal ingredients—the 
necessity of Home Rule on every ground, 
Imperial and local; the absurdity of another 
General Election on an issue so long before 
the country: ^nd, also in contrast with the 
tone and argument of what had gone before, 
a cheerful readiness to welcome any settle¬ 
ment by consent that would be a real solu¬ 
tion. This incongruous element in both 
sets of speeches is obviously derived from 
the Influence which is above party and 
which has lime and again interposed to 
save both parties from a hopeless deadlock. 
Mr. Asquith's speech at Leeds confirms the 
impression that, while ^in deference to 
Higher Influence the protestations of readi¬ 
ness to welcome a settlement by consent were 
duly made, there were no serious negotia¬ 
tions on foot with that end in view. Nothing 
could have been more masterly than the way 
in whiih Mr. Asquith abolished the plea for 
^nether General Election, and esUbli^ed 
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beyond gainsay or dispute the popular man¬ 
date at the last two General Elections for a 
Liberal Party publicly and emphatically 
pledged to Irish Home Rule. 


App««l to 
the P«opl«». 


The Prime Minister in his 
Mr. AtquHh't sp^‘h at Lccds reiterated 

the desire of the (jovern* 
ment lo seize eagerly every 
(opportunity to promote a concerted allevin^ 
tion of (he burden and waste of armaments, 
but he evidently felt the justice of the criti¬ 
cism, "You may say to me, words are well 
enough, but what is to be done? My answer 
is that nothing realty cfTectnal could be done 
without the c(x»p('ration of the Great Powers 
of the world, brought about by the demands 
of their peoples." Such an appeal commg 
from the Prime Minister of the British Crown 
is of the utmost significance. Mr. Asquith 
evidently feels that the Foreign Olliccs of 
Europe, including our own, will not, unless 
coerced by an irresistible popular mandate, 
consider concerted action among all the 
Powers in the direction of peac^ and restric¬ 
tion of armaments. M. Jaur^'s speech, 
livered the same day against the French loan 
of fifty-two millions, and the prospect of fur¬ 
ther increase in military expenditure, added 
ominous support to Mr. Asquith's words. 
M. Jauris said if the governing classes of 
Europe will nut listen, the voice of Labour 
will pr^ipitate a universal s<.)cia] revolution. 
The Prime Minister's appeal ought not to 
fall on deaf ears. His ow*n fellow-count rv- 
men ought to take the lead in the papular 
agitation which Mr. Asquith invites. To 
this end probably will come the resolution 
which was* unanimously carried by the 
National Lii>eral Fi;dcration at Leeds depre¬ 
cating the continued growth of armaments, 
urging friendly negotiations with fort^gn 
Powers, and demanding the abolition of the 
right of capture of private property at sea, 
at the next Hague Conference. Mr. Allan 
Baker, who moved this* resolution, urged 
that this country and her. Prime Minister 
should take the lead. As the Prime Minister 


.’.J 

a$k$4he people to take tlie lead, we hope 
people will not be found wanting. 

A peculiar blindness ii 
^ affects the majority of men '*• 
*** holding high office, and 
this expinin.s the prosecu¬ 
tion of .Mr. James Larkin and the license 
accorded to Sir Edward Carson, From any ’* 
but an official standpfiint Carson de.serves ^ 
penal servitude, and his eontinuect freedonf ' 
is an outstanding encouragement to* riot.' ! 
The Government have unwittingly *given 
Larkin the status of pidilicat martyr, and he 
may be relied upon to make the fullest use 
of his canonisation. The Dublin deadlock 
continues, but l^rkin's pilgrimage to Eng¬ 
land is not likely fri widen the area of the' ;, 
fight; for. with long years of experience, the 
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t the Trade Unions know that a thereby. Larkin applies his principle of 
has to be paid for in incalculable ** f H— with all contracts ** to agreements 
by innocent women and children, entered into by other trade unions as well as 
rade Unionism is^wcll content to his own, and has never considered ot))er 
blic philanthropist, but the time is unions or the agreements they have entered 
ripe for a lull realisation* of the into when he wished to ^ake use of them. 
*i the Synclicalisis. If it were, This is particularly the case with the Sea- 
vould be already established in men's and Firemen's Union; for Larkin 
Street as Chief Adviser to the treats the officials and members of that 
At present, however, he only ap- ^nion as if they belonged to his union, 
jung man in a hurry.*' when they Atfi not even affiliated to it. He 
The responsible leaders of has repeatedly appealed to local secretaries 
trade unionism have n* of that union*to help him without any re* 
cognised all along that ference to headquarters. Unfortunately, the 
Larkinism, if it became officials of the union at Dublin arc com* 
universal, would give a death*b 1 ow to the pletcly under Larkin's thumb, and he has 
ic persuaded them on many occasions to do 

V I what he wished, and this in spile of strong 

I ''..* I protests from the executive 


Seat 

Tfod* UDioaifiB 


Ignore tne 

(i; ^ * head officials of the unions is to strike at the 

heart of trade union principles. Larkin has 
consideration for other unions, or the 
^ / 'B I risks run by members in complying with his 

request. On one occasion four seamen w^ere 
sent to pi^son for striking in response 
C ^ to t^rkin's order contrary to the advice of 

ihe head office; and it must be remembered 
1 ; that if a seaman breaks his ,contract he can 

Bu U 1 ^ to prison, while no such penalty is 

exacted from the members of Larkin's 
I '*union. Larkin has persistently used the 

'V I . officials and members of the Seamen's 

I Union as pawns in his own game; jn spite 

J all this provocation the Seamen's Union 

A CqU RioeptMQ. . furnished funds to assist the strikers, but 

h, Mr. lamik s mach v»onwd *• 6 «ry eros» hM ^nly on certain stipulations as to the ad- 

bMo prftcUetUly extiogultbAd bj tlio cpld w»i*r . . « ^ j 

wMca bit beoa po»r«d on il by Labour lendari ia ministration Of the fund and the dlfCC* 
p- couDiry. ^ Strike, w hich Larkin forth* 

^'tinions. They recognised this at the begin* with ignored. This strange, man does 
^alng oi trouble in Dublin, but they re- not seem to realise thatjf he may break all 
grained from making any direct challenge contracts and agreements with impunity 
^'to Larkin because of their sympathy with sueffi a course on the part of other trade 
Dublin workers and the fear of jeopard- unions would be absolutely fatal to their 
'Jsing the interests of the workers. Though usefulness and power of bargaining. This 
^/(hey believe in the sympathetic strike within lawless and impossible method of treating 
common-sense limits, they object entirely to the other unions ^vas borne in silence by 
t Larkin's method, since he carries It lo ridi- them until Larkjn issued his manifesto to 
^ cul^s lei^gths and gains no advantage the rank-and-file, and the leaders, in self* 
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a naijonal poll. It was declared lo bave 
sounded the death-knell of Home Rule. It 
certainly seemed a portent. But as the 
Socialist, not less than the Liberal, stood (or 
Home Rule, the actual votes cast give a 
different impression:— 

Reading : December, i4)io. eiovember, 

For Him^e RuU* ... 5,o()4 ... $1^7^ 

Aantnsi . 4 , 91)5 ... $.144 

MAjorily: For 99 Af<AinBt ^6$ 

Some seven dozen Reading electors •had 
changed their minds c»n Home Rule. ,That 
was all. But Linlithgr>w really was an ugly 
fact for the Government. Though still re> 
turning a Liberal, it far more Chan Reading 
was a menace lo Home Rule. A constL 


tkiH9 N9m$ Lm4€9.i 


Tbe Off«r. 

" Can I Htt yoa Apupt'' 

defence, were forced to repudiate his polidy, 
and in the case of the Seamen's and Fire¬ 
men *s Unkm^a counter manifesto was 
issued by Mr, ilA%Tlock Wilson, and others 
foltow'ed suit. Mr. Larkin's one idea is to 
destroy the employer, Finding his own 
union impotent to bring about this result, 
he is endeavouring to stampede the mass 
trade unionists to come to Ijis assistance. 

^ The leaders of the trade unions, however 
much they may*dislike the capitalist, realise 
that his destruction would probably spell 
present ruin to the workers, and so they are 
bound to combat Larkinism in order to 
counteract a policy which would be absc^ 
lutcly fetal to their position as contracting 
parties and to the general welfare of their 
members. 

• From the hubbub that has 
Thtt% been made about the by^ 
B7**El«oiiooc. elections of the month one 
« might suppose that a little 
General Election in progress. But so 
far only three constituencies have gone to 
the poll. Reading returned as successof to 
the late Liberal Attorney-General the Union- 
i5t» Captain Wilson, with a majority of 
1,1^^ I over the Liberal, Mr. Gooch. This 
result was hailed by some Unionist news¬ 
papers with transports suc^ as might liave 

ac^imed a complete rout of the Liberals at 

- • 


tuency at once Scottish and Liberal had 
since the last election increased its Unionist •* 
vote by \,^2g and liad decreased its I.iberal 
Yititf, by 22U. We are lold that the change 
is due to the vigorous beating of the No 4 
Popery drum. If so, this appeal to ancient Jt 
bigiHry may suaeed e]se>)here in Scotland. 1 
The somewhat ''jumpy” nerves of the | 
f.iberals were steadied by the Keighley clcc- * 


(ion, which confirmed by an increased i 


.majority Sir Stanley Buckmaster'a elevation 
lo the rank of Solicitor-General. Here, as * 
at Reading, the third candidate was as fully -i 


AS the Liberal pledged to Home Rule; so i 
that Keighley pronounced for that measure 
by 8,376 votes against 3,852. At the three '* 
elections, laken all together, the vote for 
Home Rule numbered (9,067 against 
i4,090--a dear majority in this informal k 
plebist'itc of nearly 5,fxx>. The elections ^ 
were doubtle$.v derided on many groundtt 
other than Home Rule, but taking the 
figures for what they arc W'orth they do not 
yield much comfort lo llie Unionists. 


'Fhanks lo the intervention^ 
Tk* UUa Take Jonescu, th^ 

Roumanian ^ Pordgi 
Minister, the deadtock^^ 
which threatened the. lurko-Greek negotitf*: 
tions was overcome and the articles i 
Peace* were signed between the two cogn^ 
tries in the middle of the month, three points 
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still in dispute being left over for the dcci* 
sion of The Hague Tribunal. While M. 
Jonescu's personal influence had much to do 
wUh this result, v^e may bu well assured that 
^ the most potent factor uas (he intimation 
given to both parties that all loans would be 
t» withheld pending a |>eaceful seltlement. 
Another instance of the possibilities of the 
loan boycott in tlie prevention of war. 
Rumours are rife as to various alliances in 

s 

the Balkans, the most important being that 
it between Roumania, Servia, and Greece. 
• Much controversy has raged over the 
question as to the person responsible 
for Bulgaria's attack on Greece and 
^ Servia. Both M. DanefT and General 
Savoff say they are not. The obvious sug- 
*' gestion is that the orders came direct from 
^ Ferdinand himself. Rumours have been 
rife crediting Ferdinand's coming abdica¬ 
tion, which, however, have been officially 
! denied by Ferdinand himself. 

The Southern Delimita* 
ABMaian • Commission in Al- 

bania have experienced 


* great difficulty iiv their 

f endlavour^to fix the boundary on an ethno¬ 


graphical basis, as it has b^n almost im- 
poesible to determine from the villagers 
themselves to what nationality they belong. 
Austria and Italy endeavoured to force 
matters by sending a joint Note to Greece 
accusing her of impeding the work of the 
Commission. This course, independent of 
the Powers, was but a natural sequence to 
the action of Austria with Servia, and tends . 
to show that Italy and Austria are en¬ 
deavouring to take the Albanian question out 
of the hands^of the Powers into their own. 
Greece replied refuting the charge, and for 
a time all work on (he Commission ceased. 
There seems now sonic chance of settlement, 
ns Italy and Austria have agreed to the pro- 
po.sal of the Brttisii ('omniissioner—(hat the 
l)Oundnry shall lie s(*tlled on gi^ographic and 
cronomic lines rather than on an ethno¬ 
graphic Imsis; the gciUTal Une of boundary 
as laid down bv the London Conference to 
be adhered to. 

The Republican victory in 
TbeP«M^S l\)Q municipal elections of 
• Ttmmw. New York has been hailed 
* as the death of Tammany. 
.American caricaturists have^for many years'^ 
pictured Tammany as a tiger, and as that 
animal presumably possesses the proverbial 
nine lives of the cat, it is only natural that 
the process uf killing the beast should be a 
matter uf time. Although ostensibly a 
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defeat for the Democratic Party, allied for 
general purposes with Tammany, the mun^ 
cipai elections as a whole may be taken as 
strengthening President Wilson's position. 
One of the incidental results has been the 
rehabilitation of ex-Governor Suizer, and by 
this ** Boss" Murphy may know that there 
are limits to the rctgn of "bounce and 
boodle.^* 

Yuan^shUkai has lost no 


N«w CbJiM. 


time in showiag that he 
intends to rulj in China. 
Finding that he was much 
hampered in his endeavours by the members 



tang paifly comes, but after the failure of the 
recent rebeffion no serious trouble is ex* 
pected. Yuan*$hi*kai, though credited with 
the wish to do so,^denies any idea of making 
himself Emperor, and as he has shown him* 
self a strong and able man it appears that 
('hina*s destiny is, for the present at least, 
in safe hands. 


Ol^ Mtaioo. 


Huerta stil^ rules in 
Mexico, and, in spite of 
many rumours of ultima* 
• turns, the situation has hot 
altered much during the month. This is 
due to the fact that President Wilson as 
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of the Kuomingtang party, he submitted 
Parliament to a "Pride's Purge," under 
the plea that lys opponents were aiding the 
rebellion in the south. Under the Provi¬ 
sional Constitution he has wide powers, and 
evidently believes that China has a better 
chance of progress under his own direction 
than under a new*fangled Parliamentary 
system, thus mitigating the rigours of 
Vepubl lean ism by autocraay. The coup 
'd’itdi has been accepted quite quietly, ix* 
cepi in the south, from which the Kuoming* 


holding his hand and has no intention of 
precipitating affairs by a coup, and also to 
the absence of any rival who is strong 
enough to oust Huerta from the pr|slden* 
tial^chair. It can be no part of President • 
Wilson's policy to support men of the Dia^ 
or Huerta type, representing the wealthy 
concessionaire, but he is evidently looking 
for someone who will cpn^uct the affairs of 
the nation on something approaching demo* 
cratic lines. President Wilson insists on 
the elimination of Huerta and his et^tourage, 
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and looks to financial pressure to bring 
about this result, as by the end of 'the year 
Mexico must pay large sums on her loans, 
and has no money wherewith to n^eet her 
obligations. The rebel^ meanwhile have 
scored a number of successes, but though 
their leader, Carrania, has been in informal 
negotiation with the (Jnjted States nothing 
. has so far come of it. Thanks to Mr. 
Asquith's speech at the Guildhall, in whtc)) 
he emphasised BriUtn’s policy of non-inter^ 
v^ntibn, the friction set up by Britain’s 
alleged backing of Huerta has been allayed. 
The committee in charge of the Angl^Ameri- 
can Peace Celebrations have made a begin¬ 
ning by the purchase of the Washington 
ancestral home near Banbury. We hope 
that England will see her way to participat¬ 
ing in the Panama Exhibition, especially as 
Germany has now determined to be. well 
represented. 

The kindly work of T.ady 
Curzon amongst the poor 
and needy during her life 
has been continued in the 
erection of the “Mary Curzon Women’s 
Hostel,** which will serve as an example to 
others to extend a much-needed reform until 
homeless women in all our great cities are 
provided with suitable shelter. Queen 
Alexandra has identified herself with this 
work for many years, and performed the 
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opening ceremony on November aznd, 
which was attended by representatives of the 
associations immediately concerned with this 
problem. This hostel is situated at King's 
Cross, in the very heart of London, and will 
accommodate fifty-five women at a charge of 
6 d. per night, or as. 6(J. per week. It is a 
small beginning, but is an earnest that men 
and women will move quickly to remedy the 
crying evils of the commpn lodgIng-hOuset 


























CHARACTER SKETCH 


ALFRED RUSSEL WAL-LACE, o.m., n.CL, f.r.s 


By JAMES MARCHANT 
which After a scho 


A HONG 5 T the hi^h iufne$ 

marked the Viciorian igt, that of 
Charlei. Darwin occupies the chosen 
place. There were others who were caught up 
oy the central current of evolutionarf thought— 
LyeU» whose strong support ^orwln and 
Wallace at first sought; Oalton, who left the 
beaten track to found a new city whose builder 
was to be re* 
juvenated man; —— 

Huxley, the 
defender 
Darwinism^- 


I logy,*' and Cham¬ 
bers's '‘Vestiges" 
in hU knapsack, 
he began his long 
wandering in the ‘ 
A mason, and later 
in the lado-Malay , 
Islands, far from 
clothes and civili¬ 
sation, in hourly 
contact with Na^ 
ture in her ever- 
changing won- 
. d r o u 0 moods; •. 

observing, iikt 
Darwin, t^, with ' 
great surprise and "h 

direction to the ceaseless ioterragatioo of Nature delight, the uncontamlnated savage^tnie denl^ .;4 
to discover the " Why " and Sbe " How " of sens of the Amaxonian forests; sleeping in dense U 
the august progression of life. juogles; effecting vast numbers « ^tterfliea, * 

Amoctgst these Uluetrious pioneers, Dr. beetles, and birds, and a vaster store of flrst^ 

ti Alfred Russel Wallace—who, as he smilingly hand knowledge which to prove him, Dke c 

taid to me one day, had tiv^ beyood his day Darwin, a bwo naturalist, and to form the ? 

^,.-iaad generation "—occupied an unique placb. foundatiof^ of his life's work. There be aceuora* i 

^' ^And eritb bis death the great epoch of the intf^ lated the facta upon which be waa to build up 

.ft, .duciioo of evoluiion tk^a.' his fascinating story of the utility af gol^n tn 


The late Dr. Alfred R«etl Wallaoe 
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protecting insects, birds and anlmils from 
deitmccioo, and as recogfnjitoo marks. There 
he began the study which kd up to his great 
work on the geographic distribuiion of.aDimaJs 
and of plants; and there, u^, he saw Nature in 
her most dazaling and sublime aspects—" the 
sombre shade erf the dense forest scarce lUu* 
mined by a* single direct ray even of tropical 
sun; the enormous siae and height of ihe trees, 
most of which rise like huge columns a hundred 
feet or more without throwing out a single 
branch . . '.; the rarest of birds; the muss 

lovely iasects; the most interesting mammals 
and reptikS'^the jaguar and the lH>a eonstne* 
tor; and| amidst the densest shade, the bell bird 
tolled his peal.*' 

Whilst on these travels he was brooding over 
the origin of spedcs. In iBsS he wrote his first 
paper, *' On the l.nw which has Regulated the 
Introduction of New Species,*’ and three ye^trs 
later the essay which was to link his name for¬ 
ever with Darwin’s as the co-discoverer of the 
theory of natural selection. * 

Of the origin of species and of man w‘e may 
say with Hugh Falconer, when advocating the 
claims of Oarwin to Ihe Copky Medal, that this 
solemn and mysterious subject had been cither 
so lightly or so grotesquely treated before that 
It was hardly regarded within the bounds of 
legitimate investigalion. Darwinf for instance, 
used to tell l-yell of a Mr. Kita-roy, Defender of 
the Faith, who cxpi»undcd tite theory of the ex-* 
tinction of the mastodon from (he door of the 
Ark being made too small. 

'Fbe siory of the origin of the '* Origin of 
Species” has become part of our literary heri¬ 
tage. There are. however, personal nnd 
dramatic elements in it which should be recalled 
ki any character esiimate of Wallace. Dans*in, 
in a letter to Hooker, disclosed the first steps 
of the great discovery. ” I determined to 
collect blindly every sort nf fad which could 
^car any way on what are species. ... At 
last gleams of light have come, and 1 am almost 
convinced (quite contr.iry to the opinion I started 
with) (hat specie.s arc not (it is like confessing 
a murder] immutable. ... I think I have 
found out (here’s presumption) Ihe simple way 
by which species become exquisitely adapted 
to va^ous ends.” So the truth dawned upon 
Darwin, and he committed it to writing, and 
communicated with Honker and Lyell. 

About that lime, far away in thd virgin forests 
of Ternale. Wallace lay smitten by malarial 
fever. As he mused over the same <dd problem, 
the truth also flashed upon him, and as soon as 
the fever aba led, he Vrote it down and sent it 
^ Darwin. ” This essay,” said Darwin, 
’’which was admirably expressed \nd quite 
^ear, contained exactly the ume thing as mine. 
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If Wallace had my MS. sketch, written out in '' 
^842, he could not have made a better short 
abstract Even his terms stand now as the 
hciids of my chapters. So all my originality will 
be soiasbcd. 1 have been anticipated with a 
vengeance.” 

The behaviour of the two men is a conspicu¬ 
ous instance of what has been called ” the one 
high virtue, that exalted and magnanimous 
generosity which can never fail to touch a 
multitude.” ” As to the theory,” wrote 
Wallace to Darwin, ”1 shall always majntaih%, 
it to be actually yours, and yours only. . . . 

All the m^it I claim is the having been the 
mc.ins of inducing you to write and publish it 
at once.” ” What a fine philosophical mind 
your friend Wallace has; and he has acted, In 
rclaiion to me. like a true man with a noble 
spirit,” Darwin wrote 10 Bates. ITiis Is the 
point of this fragrant story of which 1 have 
retold a fragment—the men themselves were 
^greater than the theory of evolution which has 
illuminetl the world. And through all the years 
of their relations not the faintest shadow of 
riv.ilry came between them. They both 
possessed in an envi.alile degree that calm tran¬ 
quillity born of tnic science and a devotion to 
irulh for its own sake which is in danger of 
being lost in (his feverish and jealous age. 

His wandering.s over, he marriet^ in 1866 ^ 
Annie Midcn, daughter of the eminent botanist, 
and commented that happy home life which set 
him free (a write. This is not the CKcasion to 
lift ihc veil, but the reader will be interested to 
see something of Wallace’s daily life during tfie^ 
last len years, through the eyes of his daughter. 

He rose about 8 o'clock and bre.'ikrasied alone in 
his study. This meal was merely a cup of tea, 
'atterly cocoa, which he made him?elf. He reod the 
paprr, and went into thr greenhmise (o look at his 
seeds Of .any plan! which was of special interest at ^ 
(hr time. I 

After this he usually wrote letters or any book he 
happened to hiivc on hand. At it or n.30 ho>drank 
hot wat<T and often .ate an orange, a frvilt he was 
exiremely fond o* then he would go out into the 
Carden and visit ar his special plants. His chief ^ 
me.al was taken at i o'clock, and this consisted of 
beef cooked in.n spccUl way and cut very thin. He , 
ate no bread or vegetables, but llkH fruit, and it was 
•1 soirrre of much Interest to my small pupils to see ^ 
Dr Wallace eating bananas and oranges with his 
ineat. . 4 flor dinner he usually rested till ^ o’clock, 
when he would go for another turn in the garden or 
fee anyone who happened to call. 

At 4.30 he had ten. which he also made himself, 
but ate nothing, and he dsually h.ad this in his study, 
excepting when ws had old friends or anyone he at 
wanted to see. wl|en he would Into the draw- • 
ing-room. He was always ready to talk to people 
abMt this time In the day, and If he was interested 
be did not mii^ how Ipftf they stayed. After tea/ 
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Jf th«fe were no people to *ec, he wouM do a little 
more work till suf^ier time at 7.50, which was <|uite 
a light meal, usually of fruit and rice pudding. Re 
drank hot water flaxwired with orange juice and 
about a teaspoonful of very light wine. After this he 
allowed himself to read a novel, never at any other 
time. He was very fond of a good story, espcoally 
what he called n *' pood domestic story,'* but be also 
liked mysteries and adventures. He went to bed 
between 10 and n o'clock. This is typical of most 
of his days, but of course they varied. Sometime* 
he worked more if he had a book on hand; at others, 

• If he had no writing, hw chief interests were in the ^ 
garden, where h*' was .nlwnys planning fresh beds or 
moving choice plonis to better situations. He raised 
hundreds of plants front seeds sent from all parts of 
the world, and if there was any new4)1nnt in flower 
we were always told of it. 

He was very indc*pHidrnt—always did meryihmg 
for himself, was never rend to, and only quite 
recently did he Iwve any help with his correspon* 
dencc. He wn« vvrv active, too, stepping on to 
chair* lo reach down books, and nlwavs walked with 
a long stride und a pectiiinr swing of his right 1^. 
He had some enormous bools for the garden, with 
wooden soles: they measure i.tio. Umg. and one 
wonders how he could have walked «il all in them. 
Walking w.o* one his great pleasure* in the early 
days, and it was a family institution In go out for 
the whole dav, taking lunch with u*. Whenever we 
went for a holicinv we walked every dav, thoroughly 
exploring the new district in every direction with iIm* 
help of an ordnance map which wc look with us on 
our w n Iks. H e hs id no fear a* to niieT<»beg or any such 

nonsense,** and would have drunk any water Ihal^ 
looked clear. I remember he used to carry n little 
drinking cup, and on one delightful and never-io-be. 

forgotten walk in the Epping Forest he produc<‘d 
from hfs pocket a kugth of indin rubber tubing which 
he let down into a way Hide stream and offered me 
a drink. U we cut our fingers they were bound up 
with stamp-piiper, nnd this he always used for him¬ 
self quite up to the end of his life. 

As to geoeful characteristics, he was alw.iys 
cheerful, nnd always took a hopeful view of life and 

' things inogcnerHl, He hatrt peAvimism. His 
interests nnd knowledgje were *0 varied that he w.ns 
able to talk on any subject, and lo us was a veritable 
living encyclopaedia supplying inexhaustible informn> 
tion. He was fond erf little children, and liked me 
to have one or two pupils. If there were none, he 
always asked if .any were coining, and wa* quite 
disappointed if I said no. I don’t think he w.ts really 
fond of animals ^he put up with them, but took little 
notice of them, though he allowed the cat to lie on 
his table so long as it dtd not disturb him, and hr 
was fond of watching kittens at play. An old cat we 
still have, aged 19J, was generally to be found in the 
study asleep amongst the books and papers. 

' Home and religion grew together, secret and 
deep as life itself. His*religion might very well 
be called, after Carlyle, “ Natural Super- 
nat urali sm. * * “ The completely m xterl a 1 istic 

• mind of my youth and early manhood.*^ he 

. wrote to the present writer not long before his 

death, has beeo slowly moulded into the 
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socialiafic, splriluairstic, and ihelstic mind I now 
exhibit —n mind which is, as my scientific 
friends think, so weak and credulous in its 
declinpig years as to believe that fruit and 
lk>vrers, domestic animals, gloriou.s birds and 
iosecis, wool, cot ion, sugar and rubber, metals 
and gems, were all foreseen nnd fore-ordained 
for the education nnd enjoyment of •man." And 
again, in a later letter : '* Laws of Nature apart 
from the existence .and agency of some such 
llcing or livings are mere words that explain 
nothing—are, in fact, unthinkable. ,. . . 

Whether the ' Unknown Reality ’ is a single 
Ik'ing and acts everyu'here in the univerip as 
direct cron tor, organiser and director of every 
minutest motkin in the whole erf our universe, 
and of all possible universes, nr whether it acts 
through infinite grades of beings, as 1 suggest, 
comes to much the xrimc thing. Mine seems a 
more clear ami intelligihle sufiposition, and it is 
the teaching of the Uihle, of Swedenborg, and 
of fdiitoii.*' 

Thcrr.' is, he contended, a creative Power, a 
directive,Mind, and an ultimate Purpose in the 
very existence of (he u1k>)v vast life-world, in 
all ils long course of evolution through the 
aH>ns of geological time. This Purpose is the 
development of man, the one crowning product 
of the whole cosmic process. 

And he believed that we could hold effective 
inicrc^Hirsc w*iih spirits beyond the veil; that 
(he cumulaiixe weigh( of evidenre for such com¬ 
munion was .imply sufficient (o<'onviiire (he un¬ 
prejudiced mind. To the cocksure opponents of 
super-naturalism he would have replied, with 
(‘arlyle: The course of Nature’s phases rn 
Ibis one little fraction irf a planet is partially 
known to us; but who knows what deeper 
courses these depend on; what infinitely larger 
cycle (of courses) our little epicycle revolves on? 

To the minnow every cr.inny and pebble and 
quality .nnd accident may have become familial^; 
but does (he minnow understand the ocean tides 
and periodic currents, the trade winds nnd mon- % 
soons and moon’s eclipses, by all which the con- .v 
dirion of the little creek is regulated, and may, ^ 
from time to time (unmiraculously enough) be 
quite overset and reversed? Such a minnow Is 
man; his ereek this*planet earth; his ocean the $ 
immeasurable all: his monsoons and aperiodic ^ 1 
currents the mysterious course of Providence 
through aeons of aeons. 

The Wide realms of science and reli^on did .1 
not exhaust his interests. He was not quite 
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sure of, although he wrote the above letter to 


disclose, the order of the development of his 
mind. His social views, however, largely occu¬ 
pied his Jxter years. They were red with his life*s 
blood. These views are given in many of his 
essays, but the final expression oi them in 
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Socki Bfwironm^ni and Moral Frograti, gctu« 
•Jly the lait book be wrote, may be appropriate 
recounted. The book is an iodictmeat of our 
preaeat aociaJ eoviroameot. He shows by apt 
illuatratioas that the essential character of mao 
-intellectual, emotional, and moral^ls inherent 
In him from birth; that it is subject to great 
vadation front individual to individual, and that 
Its manifestation in conduct can be modified in a 
very high degree by the influence of public 
opinion und by ^education. These latter changes, 
however, are not hereditary,*and it follows that 
no CkflnUc advance in morals can occur b any 
raon unless there is some selective or segrega« 
tive agency at work. He declares th.at Ustory 
shows that the increase of wealth and luxury has 
been distributed with grave injustice. The first 
duly of a civilised Government, he says, 11 to 
" organise the labour of the whole community 
for the equal good of all,'* and to take imme¬ 
diate steps to abolish death by starvation and by 
preventible disesjw due to insanitary dweUiAgs 
and dangerous employment, where 

Pair anguish kerps (he heavy gair, 

And the wnrdcr is despair. 

He saw, wiih Carlyle, that injustice pays itself 
with frightful compound interest. 

And now hear the conclustoo of his indictment 
of a nation which he heavily underscored in his 
manuscript r—" 7 aking occouni/' he wrote, 


I 


■ C?' y 

oyer earth and sky and sea—for be was a bioio* 
gist, a naturalist, a geographer,, a aod^oglst, 
and he was familiar with the courses of »the * 
stars. In one book he is engaged on a criticai • 
examinatioo of Lowell's evidence for the 
habitability of Mars and on an exposition of the 
place d mao and the earth in the universe; In 
another be Is discussing with a vast wealth 
of first-hand observations (he permanence of 
oontinental and ocean areas; now he brings his 
analytical mind to the examination of the alleged 
results of vaccination, and again to an investi- 
gation into the phenomena of hypnotism, of 7^ 
which he had experimental knowledge; one 
period is given to a masterful survey and de* 
velopment of’ what he magnanimously calls 
Darwinism, which, with equal justice might have 
been called “ Wallaccism,** and another (o the 
illuminating story of mimicry, and again to the 
wonderful nineteenth century. And, as we have " 
seen, he brought the fvU weight of his know- 
ledge and the deepest convictions of his heart to 
bear upon the causes of the suffering and 
oppressed which identified him with the revolt 


of democracy. I'he famous saying in the 
Memoirs of Sully might hnve been his; “ It Is 


never from a passion for attack tlmt the popu¬ 
lace rebels, but from impatience of suffering.'* 

Id every phase ol these wide and varied 
themes Wallace had something practical to say 


manuscript laning account "e wrme, which commanded a ^tient hearing, and whilst 
of thtie varwu, groups of i.t,doubtfd facts, .meeting ihe immedinle need be saw the entwiaed' 
many of vhuh are so gross, so terrible, that 
they cannot he overstated, it li nof too much to 
soy fhal our vAole system of society is rclUtt 


from top to bottom, and the sociai environment 
as a whole, in relation to cur possibilities and 
our claims, is ihe tvorst that Che world has ever 


seen. 




What in his judgment is (be remedy? There 
are conditions which Indirect solvents can alone 
effectively break up. But Dr. Wallace believed 
, that the existing social system must be corn* 
pletely overthrown by a frontal attack. First, 
(here must be universal co-operation instead of 
universal competition; secondly, a system of 
economic brotherhood in place of economic 
antagonism; thirdly, freedom of access to land 
and capital for all; and lastly, equality of oppor- 
tumty for all or of universal inheritaftce crt tbc 
State Itf trust for the whole community. " We 
have ouraHves,'* he says, "created a crimioal 

or immoral social environment. To undo its 
inevitable results we must reverse our course. 
We must see that all our economic l^slatioD, 
oQ our social reforms, are in the very opposite 
direction to those hitherto adopted." 

What* amazing versatiUty all this implies a 
gbnoe over the catalogue of his wridogs will 
dbcloae. the MS. before me tb^ occupy 
thirty doMT typed foofsetp pages, snd range 


roots of its origin, and the farH>ff historic com- 
pbxities 10 which it would give rise. He never 
flinched from the uttermost results of his reason* 
log, and was courageous enough to t.tke his own • 
measure. He shunned the inglorious acquies¬ 
cence in views which be had not made his own 
bv hard thinking. Men of science, Romanes 
used to say, should avoid the seductive tempta- 
llons of Ihe world, the flesh, snd the devil in the 
form of speculation, deduction, and generalUa-l(lte 
1 *^* Not so Wallace. If his reasoning led to 
anti (bis Of anti that, he did not stop to count 
the cost 10 his scientific position, but loyally wel¬ 
comed unpopular belief. And being desperately 
fn earnest he could not cheerfully abide the 
frivolous or superficial man. 

Yet in a singular d^ree be had the charming 
virtues ^ aimplidty and transparent modesty, 
whilst bis lofty spaciousbess of outlet ranged 
over the long succession of past genenttions. 
Above all else, let it be repeated, he had a • 
reverence for truth, wh»^ was his means of ^ 
salvation. And hts epita^^ might justly ^ 
Veritaiem diUici. ^ 

Soul and body ware well matched In Wallace. 

To have looked at him some few months ago, ♦ 
IM my wife, who was wHh me on one of my hat ^ ‘ 
vl^ta, one eould acarcaly believe thal be was * 
over ninety. He had a fine presence, ttU and ^ 
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From ibi MSS. of Dri WolkooU Uoi beob» '*Sotkl %nvirooQKot tod Monl Prodrott,' 

vritloo So bto NSoctieih Yoor. 


CHA^cMlft'fiTbir'A^D 




remarkably erect, with a firm step and gracious 
dem^AOur. His ooble head was at once the 
mctft attractive in any company, plentifuily 
covered with beautiful white hair, his beard 
coming down over his breast. His eyes could 
not be clearly seen because he wore blue glasses, 
but as he talked a gtntle smile played over his 
features. He sat with one leg over ihe other, 
quite at ease, his hands clasped in front of him. 
His voice was rkh and mcllow', like a good 
organ«note, making it delightful to listen to the 
wonder^] flow of his conversation, free from 
any trace of weakness. • 

He was about to begin wijting a new 
book when ihe end suddenly appranched. 
He Ulerally fell asleep of old age on Friday. 
November yih, in his ninety-first year, 
somewhere about 9.95 a.m. On Monday, 
the 10th, followed by his son and daughter and 
tisterdn-law and a small company of kindred 


souls, he was buried with touchldg simplicity in 
the lit lie cemetery of Broadstone, on a fHfte<lad 
dune swept by ocean breezes. As we stood 
beside the grave our hearts went out to his 
widow in the home to which he would 
nevermore return^ There is a vacant spot beside 
the illustrious Darwin in our own Minster, 
where by right of greatness he should have re- 
pi>sed, but the family and his own wishes pre¬ 
vailed. Before long, however, visitors to the 
.Abbey may find his name engraved upon 
a mctkdlion and bust beside Darwin's; In 
the Royal Society and our National Oallery a 
portmit by Mr. Seymour Lucas, R.A., es A 
cumpanion to Darwin's; and at South Kensing¬ 
ton MusPum. If funds permit, a statue. For m 
death, as In life. Darwin and Wallace are united, 
Here or yonder, they were members of the 

One great family on earths- 

'Jlic noble living and the noble dead. 
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O wad MflM power At flftie gic i» 

'fd tee ouraels as odi^ff sec iU4**^Bama. 



Juftioe is Kiefl* 


f'KHcS.I 


fsdiin RtprsMststios of South Afrios. 


WshnjMSh.l iStSKIWt. 

Christ ;V* Tbs )pw* for rsUfioM purpoiM hsTo 
Mvor ipUt CbriHlsQ Moodi but m My umo you hsvr 
mardsfSfl hundrsdiof ]•«*»/’ 























Coiwttft 


L»‘ 9 »i 49 

Frbsriicr rnt Oriat. io ib* Crowv PrlM*: 
" Kevar inirvd. a froM»AriJ Crown Prioco onco boAtne 
(^nitot |>WR;\^>lo Kkfig." 


Tho *'Bid Coll*' eomo to Vmom 


CMIo 


Thfi frermnn ca«o0Aft d«al ehkdy »ilb (be KkfT liiel ihat of on 41C rrpreienu ibe ebief pi^ti 

brought out io the tiieli wbik J^t$k empbiiim tbit Dur<Jer H HiU ilooe in ibe n:ime of CbrUlUsiiy. Much 

hu toen m«<J« of ilie oulhiirtii of ihe Crown Frioc*. Blaitfr rmindi ua tbul Ktcdericb ihe Creil ww 

rather wUH when a Ftince; while lepretenli the J’rincc m tait fol lowing io bit falber’a fooutepe. 

At 0 retiiil of the e^cupe of lloos at Leipzig we haee, on (hie p.igt% ■ (omh' rrt>rMiiifl(i<>o of wbs( would happeo 
under itmilar circumaiiukea in Vicnoi. /’e/gaeoe referi to the ditpaicb of 4 tiroog Rritith fleet to the 
Mediterrooeao. 



Kdier ud Cfoivfl Frinoe. ^ 

** Th4 youflgtWIUhun it hecotnlnf rory noeb llVe OM." 



Petfaioe.] * IT 

Svpreaooy lo tbe MedUorranM^ 
tehdiont AlUoo intorvonet and otuta Frwoo 
and Itaif. 





















Cn.*.- - » ,yr^ • 

o^ RkwxWs. 
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Th 4 NMHom0l il#VMir J 


ICUu. 


Tnt PMSiniKT ! " W«'v« nr» hm for ihtm: (hV^ • H4 

h-i/' 

TKR 8alksha»* : '* Thnf «re .a mixture 6#rt»inly. hui th«r« 
4rc itffM good oMt junotigtt ihMn." 

TUB PkBSIMNT: " W«n. wf bad briter N|itrl ibe lot u4 
Aort tbtn out; md th<' *«'>ner tho hetlor. hofore (b« bad oor 
»la( tho good." 

TBl SAI.VA14AH1 ">Vk, that's ■ good M«a; and 
iho good onoH into a/ rf.*M ca«b aoil gif« Iborn a an* aamo." 



Pti 7 f lr«/f 

The Pell Moll Beoill u«. 

Stertlioi dioooverr hf i promieeDi aoWstitt 
tbti ibo gerai o the good old gene |of Pell 
MellJ It ttill rempeot ie iho rcgloa of fell 
Mell. 

Moll moanA "eotifoted v|olor>r»<."J 




The Sword of Deaoelee Up co Dole. 


Noveaber Moro. 














TKE AKTt SW 
lAMPAIW 


Dranr |h« Lim Soin*wb*r«. 

Mk. Komar I.aw : " Sioji juKgltng* ih« HuJteficu Ir 
rtTlive.” 

Mr. = '* 1 don’t know which u/ ibcfo 

to coidi. ir» »o cuolnsiuit wh«Q nfie tijut u> Un 
4 liac.” 


CusKENT History tn Caricature 


Tbo Modtra Tower o# Bibol. 

* Where Porty ibuodAn loud roeovad 
Aid Wi«doB3’i f^ulet voice Is drowaed." 


The Coofuefea of Teali 



WritrO 

Toftle Done. 


• 

« Ur. Aeqaiih locde the recoei GoUdbell boo^^uet ihe 
<x‘>f4iiwi to reMRore the cotftttry opoo cor reUtioei 
with Uie United Statex. and Mid Ibere wee *' the felleei 
■wireace that aochinf tea beppea to dietorb (dh 
oenmeo reaelve of tbe two neiioas to ettaie e^ 
oainulB 4 Meadly end lynpethelle aaderttead(a|." 


CANOtt : ** No. fenitemoa ! Even ( ceotM toy 
uato tbe eea that it cbeil $o po furtber.’’ 

In aptti of tbe checeepertbf policy of hie collto^ei 
in the Cebiiiet Mr. Chorchtll bat deelarwd bit 
iatea^ to ineei the ietreatad ameneBU of other 
eouBtHw by pladBf Hritats to the front is uve] end 

aerial aietteft. 
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The Review of Reviews. 



rtiiliw 


Howlia^ inJ B4rkiii|. * 

NBW6A»TLR. NOftWIca 

‘*Mr. Bunnr Ijiw’f uradM b.<d % 'wy 
i'ffect V|>en tha Turiisa of ibeTym; .... Tbo^Mid. 

* Wh^n wfl kitop u H«h( 'VO cBpoct Bim to hark, asd not 
to bowl/ and 90 ihi' uoluckf Party Ica^r bad to burrr 
off to Norwicb to dolivar a tenet of good loou. 
raucoivi. nnd unequivocal harka. and be tartaioly did 
hit beet. Ho Itarkod at everrthtng be taw/—Mr. 
Wiotion Chorchill at Alai.'ionm Pnlaee. Hevember* 
IS. I9J3. 


0 Buokod'Upl 

Titb Mo uas: ** Ka«rtbei>. where'» I bat Radical CaV 
that ftigblaaod B»a at Newcastle tboother day?" 


HAVE YOU A FRIEND IN SOUTH AFRICA? 

The reepMse lo tbe offer list vMth to sad coptea el tUs BBiezbe le Mr rudera’ triads or reUUves ta Cuedt was • 
vbr> |ntJl|lB|. eid ear tbaaks are dte to those wbo literested tbeMsdves Is the Batter. Copies of TBE REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS hffvo beeo de^atebed to a large aoBber al resldeats t9 widely dlvergeal parts M Caa^a. a&d tbe oflar 
ralatlBg to the Donlaloa allU holds good. provMlag the tors a page xhi ot oor Ust Issae ts used. 

a • 

IhM BoBtb. Ib parsaaoce of our proBlse to ektoDd t stalUr Ukr to other coalriai. we hare sdected SOim AFRICA 
■sthaoMiitry to whirB we wHI torwerd eeples el the REVIEIT la those waiaited by readers, end we eaU qwelal 
attattloft to the foni priated oa paga xitL We hope raiders wtn take taE atfriatage el the ^portsaRy ^ tbts litra* 
dadag this ■igtilae to their Irleads or relatival M that part ol the vartd. 

• f 

Spaee does Mt allow ss to reler ta detail to the Baay letters whkh aeoBpuled the tor»$ seat la to u: bat. !■ lajtag . 
they were hIIotbIi al aa emeooraglag Mtara aad thenlara Boat weleoae. wa Bay foata what a gaatlaBia to Wtttihlre 
said. Ba wrltoa: "I hast laaid yair augaataa aaalal, totarssdig, aad lastraeUvo. aad tar raleraMO to lha Baat 
tepertaat lapka I caaaUor H todtiaeaishla. I a* ladaad pjaaiad to aoa yaw Id^ al Wroiadag tha Bigaatoa to the 
iott^ af epr Masiaa ovsraaas. aid I aa aaro they wfl apfiodata E*' 













A PROGRAMME FOR THE NEXT 
HAGUE CONFERENCE. 

THE PEACE BUDGE'j / 


O Nf*' of tile objtHtls <m >vbich ihc 
bunder of this Revir.w m*! his 
heart was ihe provision by rvrry 
nation of an annual Peace Budget 
bearing a fixed prof^rtiun to the 
amount rc<juirod under (he war budget. 
Hr insisted witl^ charAi'lerisilt determina- 
tion on the folly of nations whosi* 
supreme desire was avowed to be i\w 
maintenance of p<;acc refusing to make 
systematic provision br the cultivation 
of peace. No doubt every War Minister 
will say that the Army and Navy budgets aee 
peace budgets, intended, by making the 
nation strong, to make it respected, if not 
feared, and tlu^cbre free from the danger 
of aggn'ssion. Such negative precautions, 
though by far the most costly, go a very 
little way towards ensuring kindly feelings 
towards the nations, 'i'hcy often arc used, 
or abused, to prompt the mo.st*unfriendly 
fociing^s. If I therefore, any nation is ift 
earnest in its desire for p<‘ac<*, it ought not to 
grudge tl)c annual invesimml of a substan* 
tial sum in promoting the development of 
ix>sitive friendship between the peoples. 

WHAT \V. T. STKM> SAID. 

In the words of our Chief, written in 

1 'lip tiiTu* batf fwta* wh»ii ihe Executive Govifiv 
ments uf the world should uLiivHy undertoke Ihe 
wuvk QOw very feebly ixTiornied by the* Peucr 
^jeliuv in educating (he public os>ininn of their 
Kubja'ts, ;md in promoting by nirans of systentatir 
inlcrnAtconal hospitality thr dispersal of n^iiional 
prejudices, ignorance, and misunderstandings. 

It will cost a shilling and save many pounds. It is 
proposed that (he Governmom should make an apfxcw 
priation for active iieaw work and huspiiality, ba««ed 
upon the principle of oenmal point one per coni, of 
the War Budget; that is to say, the>* should !^>end 
one pound for active proec w<^k for every thou¬ 
sand pounds they spend on preparation for war. 
Tivo hundred Members of Parliament have signed 
a declarntion in favour of thU proposal. The Prime 
Minister expressly accepted ii ai a sound prindole, 
and the Impcrtal Chancellor of Germany, Prince 
von DOlow, pledged himself \o support iht British 
Government In this, which, be says. Is the only 
practical way In which Govmmeoti can work for 
peace. Tor ut tt would come to about £S0iOOO a 


)enr. A small part nf this is ridscd afready aiut spent 
on ITic* llagiR* Couri, on vni ious in uce inissluns, tlio 
Berne Bureaux, and other international work. About 
^^5,000 would crv.*ite an elTtciive M'tue and edocn- 
liunal ptxipiigamlH. aitd the retnainatTi say gj^40i000. ' 

wrHjIc^ be available for internaiiunal luMpil^liiy. 
\N'ho would dispense this hospUaliis ? Thv i e|>ri‘- 
seninlives^if (he nation, siding pr<ibab 1 v through u 
commitK'C noniinnled by the Karrign OdW, Kin^x 
entertain kings, and princes jirinrr;*. In ihb Ornn% 
crutk age we havv nc)t yet learned how Ici dnnucia* 
life our national hospUaUtv. 

Our Chief brought this un*[x»sal bobnt lli<* 
(bverniTK^nts of the worlJ in hi.s own dim e 
wfty. liul mtilhcT the Fir.st nor the StH'oiul 
HaguejCoufercnoe even emitU'd ti Wish that 
the Pov^ers should alloi a porihin ol iheir 
annual revenue l<> (ho gtxjcl oflices of inter¬ 
national hospiuiily and friendship. The 
Brilish Government has the honour of being 
the first Greai Power to indicate its imuntkm 
of adopting the P(*ace Budget. 

W'iJATTlIK (iOVICKNMl.NT 

“ The Prim I* Minister expressly accepted 
it as a sound principle." But stKi what tlir.s 
acceptance amounti'd to wlurn Sir Camj)- 
bell-Uannerman had p.xssed and his plac<' 
was taken by Mr. Asquilh. In answer (o a 
deputation May 371)1, M/tiH, Mr. JJoycl 
George, then C’hnnrellor rif llic Kxrhequr^r, 
said:— 

ife hod alway> boon in f;ivoui of putting inioi. 
ii;itlonai hospilniMy on a murf organlS'xJ basis, ond 
he futlv ugrtid with all that had Item .^uid ubout*lls 
im^iortanre in improving our mtcmationnl relUioiis. \ 
1]« thought Uua it iirtiiil ccniolry like fliis txruld do ^ 
smnethirtg in the way of (hr ofTicial promotion of 
inlcmulfonnl goodwill. He consulted thr Frinie > 
Minister and thi* Foreign .Secretary, and they both i 
.'igrcrd with him that xi certain sum should be Ret 
ap.*ir( Bpecifically fn* thi» pur|x>i>e. They, had ngt 
ycl arranged the organisation wliirh w*as Id dispose ' 
that fund, llic dispensing of it would require (Hr*. 
cretion, iudgment, .‘tnd di^imitiation. He thought v 
(he Government ought to be responsible for the direc* 
don, extent, and methods of dispensing (he money ' ^ 
granted. They had decided on the principle, and a . 
sum would be allocated. At first It night have to .4 
be in the nature of a tokVn fund, as it was tcnnossi- 
ble to calcubte 1 year in advance how much snould 
be set«tpart. Indeed, the amount might have (u * 
vary from year to year. The hospitality ought, how> 
ever, to be worthy of ■ great country, which had * ^ 
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l«\k<^n a tcad in many gr^at movements, such at the 
peace movement. 

WHAT THE GOVERNMENT DID. 

And what was th« sum which the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer tliought ought 
'to be ** worthy of a great country ” like ours, 
''which has uken the lead in many great 
tnovemenls, such as the Peace movement ? 
It'was not what our Chief had demanded— 
namely, ^^50,000. It was only a tenth oi 
decimal one cent.'* A supplementary 
estiroatc was passed in July, 1908, awarding, 
for t])e purposes of Government hospitality, 
the magnificent sum of—^5,000. Was there 
ever so ridiculous a travesty of imperial 
hospitality? Many a Lord Mayor ha.s 
spent more than that sum in exercising 
the hospitality of f^isown single city. T\i 
Mayor of Portsmouth, out of his own pocket, 
spent ;^4,ooo in entertaining the sailors Of 
the French Fleet in 1907. Buv the sum 
allocated by a Liberal Government for the 
hospitality of the United Kingdom, the 
richest country on this side the globe, the 
centre of the greatest Empire chat the world 
has ever known, is ;£5,oooI It is only fair 
to Mr. Lloyd George to slate that he had 
prevailed on the Cabinet to dcv<ire ^*ao,onn 
^ to this purpose.: but in the end the amount 
. was reduced to one^lourth of that figure. The 
^;£oreign Office was, as usual, the chief 
obstacle. 
t' 

h LEFT TO THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER OF WORKS. 

The Government did not adopt tlie sug* 
f ration of our Chief, and form a hospitality 
^Hnmittee representative of the nation. In* 
14tead, the dispensing of the hospitality fund 
was left entirely in the hands of the First 
,Cofhmissk>ner of Works. In answer to a 
^’question put by Mr. Leif Jones on July 23rd, 
^J9o8, as to the provision of official hu&pU 
for certain bodies, Mr. Harcourt de- 
^'dined to give any detailed answer. He de> 
dared that national hospitality would lose 
; 'half its u^lity and all its grace rf the reasons 
I fdrVhicb it was proffered or withheld were 
^ made a matter of question and answer in 
Parliament. He could only perform the 
task at all if he was happy enough to com¬ 
mand the cohffdenca of both sides of the 
House. We are officially informed that the 
expenditure from the fund is accounted for 
5 in detail by the First Commission^ of 
^.Works» who .is in charge of the fund, to the 


Comptroller and Auditor^General, but no 
acQOunt of such expenditure is published. 
One would suppose that there might be some 
general statement made annually, indicating 
In outline and without descending to any 
detail the use that had been ma^ of the 
fund. But, alas! while innumerable 
speeches are made about our fighting expen¬ 
diture, our pacific expenditure is relegated to 
the obscurity of unpublished audits. 

’ KOR PEACE IN I913-I4--.NIL ! 

In iqo^tOMd during the three following 
years the ann^l grant was ;£io,ooo. But 
the amount voted in 1913-14 was—ni 7 / The 
very year in which a Liberal Government, 
loud and voluble in its professions of pacific 
purpose, had asked and obtained the very 
largest expenditure ever voted In times of 
peace to our fighting forces was the year in 
wAich the grant for promoting hospitality 
and goodwill among the nations was not 
continued. So the vote for 1^13-14 runs, in 


round numbers:— 

For Army and Navy . ^75,000,000 

For Hospitality and Peace. NIL 


CAN*T SPEND ;^10,000 A YEAR OK PEACE 1 
«The official explanation of this extra¬ 
ordinary fart that: " The sums granted arc 
paid over to the Government Hospitality 
Fund in full, and any balanct^tanding to the 
fund's credit is carried forward at the 31st of 
March each year. It was unnecessary, in 
view i*f the balance on the 31 si March, 1913, 
to make any provision in 1913-14." So it 
appears that the Liberal Government, which 
ha.s no difficulty whatever in spending forty- 
six millions on the Navy and twenty^ight 
millions on the Army, is absolutely unable 
to spend in the promotion of international 
hospitality and good will the paltry sum of 
;^io,ooo a year. It has so large a balance 
accruing from four annual grants of 10,000 
as to require no additional sum for hospi¬ 
tality in the year of its supreme expenditure 
on armaments. .Could a more damning 
pro<^ be found of the Government's utter 
lack of seriousness or sincerity in the pursuit 
of peace than the contrast afforded by these 
figures? 

Witt THE GOVERNMENT REPENT AND REFORM ? 

We would like 40 believe that this ridicu¬ 
lous and disgraceful failure to seize a great 
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opportunity has been due to the Govern- 
* inent's preoccupation with constUutiofial 
problems at home and the Balkan problem 
abroad. So much may be urged in extenua¬ 
tion, though not in ju^ification, of this 
lamentable lapse from obvious duty. We 
hope, however, that next year the Govern¬ 
ment will show itself more sensible of its 
position as the dispenser of the hospitality of 


A*PEAi:K INTELLIOJNCE DRI'AirrMENT. 

Another much-needed form of expends 
ture. would be the establishment and 
maintenance of a Peace Intelligence 
Department, wJiich should play the some 
part in the war against w’ar that is 
played by the Intelligence* Department 
appointed in the interests of national 
defence. Such a department would be aware 


the British Empire, and no longer peddle yf ^very influential and prominent advocate 
with ^5,OCX) or £]OtCco& year, but raise the* yf peace in every nation under heaVen. Ii 
British Empire to something higher than the would keep in touch with him or her? It 
status of a borough or even n city. The would ai«) note every prominent opponent 
. question of dignity, though lm|k)rtant, is noU of peace and scaremonger. It would store 
the most important. The need of expendi- records of all important and practical as dis- 


ture, and on no limited scale, in the interests 
of peace, ought to be the predominant con¬ 
sideration. 


HOSmAUTV AT TIIK HAtil K. 


Especially in the year 1915 we liopi* tliat 
the Estimates Vi 11 include a very liberal 
allowance for social festivities by the British 
Delegation at The Hague. 'Phe American 
Delegation at the last flagut* Conference 
rendered splendid service to the muse of 
international unity by its profusion of hos¬ 
pitality. We must never forget that Ih^ 
British Empire is the largest tdfritorlal mag- 
• nitiide represented nt The Hague Conference, 
and, as largestVnd wealthiest, ii ought to 
be above all others the most hospitable. The 
head of the British Delegation should lx* 
enabled to make his Hague residence the 
social centre of the whole Conferenc'c*. 
The fu9Ction of host and hostess should 
further be provided for by meeting the cast 
of ^ringing over a goodly number of eminent 
English men and women^ who would convey 
to the gatherings held under the auspices 
of the British Delegation exceptional 
distinction. All the members of the British 
National Committee of Preparation should 
be franked to The Hague. By means 
of generous and well-directed hospitality 
the Parliament of Man would become 
more of a social unity. There would, of 
course, be no idea of the British Empire 
monopolising the functions of international 
. entertainment. But It might set a standard 
of genial, graceful, and ^tactful hospitality 
which other* nations would be proud to 
follow. 


.s 
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tinguislicd from merely academic and 
utopian t>acifi$t gatherings. It wTJuld be as 
accurately informed on *thc* points where 
nations are vulnerable to peace us wu now try 
to ascertain how farlhey an* vulnerable to war. 
Every newspaper, every a)cjal centre of any 
impurtdncc, should be known and ils value 
for peace estimated. It should arrange for 
interchange of visits between leading men in 
all walks of life in tlic several nations. 
Wherever there was danger of misunder¬ 
standing and consequently of friction, the 
Intelligence Department would at once 
apprise the Government, and the resources 
of national hospitality would be called on to 
promote and multiply nn interchange of 
visits between the nations concerned. If 
since 1906, say, a substantial sum had yearly 
been used by the British Government to 
bring into this country leading men arid 
women from all parts of Germany, and to 
send equally reprcscnt.ative men and women 
from our country to the Fatherland, we 
might have been saved much costly mis¬ 
understanding. A quarter of the co.sl of one,.*:j 
Dreadnought might have made unnecessary 
the expenditure involved in the building oi ' i 
many Dreadnoughts. The sum provided by 
the Peace Budget might also be used with 
effect to promote goodwill betw^n two 
foreign Powers who are at any moment iff a 
state of coolness or estrangement. For.;' 
example, money would be well spent which . 
would bring together men and wdmen of. 
high social and scientific influence from 
France and German^. As convener of a 
purely social gathering in Londbn or in 
Swiizefland, Great Britain could play the > 
part of peacemaker by simply erytbling the ‘ J 
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leaders of ihe French German natian to 
know each other better. The work being 
undertaken by the Government would pre* 
vcni any partisan or d<x:trinaire aspect 
being assumed by the suggd^ted hospitable 
gathering. 

A P&VCE PRESS BUREAU. 

'rhe Ijih'lligence Department would in> 
elude a Press Bureau, which should keep 
ihe nowspap»*r^ as well posted up in the 
events that make for the world's pcac^ as 
the Court Circular now informs them of the 
goings in and out of Royally. At t>i<' next 
Hague Conferenre this Press Bureau should 
take good care that the doings of Con« 
fercnce were duly and sufficiently com* 
munIcaCed to the Press. A well worked 
Press Bureau at The Hague might keep the 
world's newspapers throbbing with live 
doings of the Parliament of Man and the 
innumerable social functions that should 
gather around it. An immense serviofwould 
be rendered to the cause of Peace if the 
British Pri^ss Bureau were to bring out 
every day a newspaper similar to that 
brought out by our Chief during the last 
Conference. This should contain all that 
could be published of the proceedings of The 
Hague Conference the day before, and give 
much proiuinenre to the rnutunl hospitalities 
provided by the Delegations. It should also 
have its columns open for corrcspundem‘e 
from men of all nations and all parties, the 
editor exercising no more than the usual 
editorial discretion, duly noting that the 
new.^paper itself was not responsible for the 
opinions of its correspondents. This would 
be a great service to the public, and also to 
the* delegates. 

These things have in previous years beem 
left to the spontaneous generosity of private 
individuals. But. the obligation of the 
hospitalities required by the world's congress 
ought not to be left longer to the hazard 
of privalp contributions. Jf the Hospitality 
Committee of the British Government were 
to ensure, so far as it lay in Che power of 
money to secure it, that every important 
person in any part of the world had come 
into touch with the «most important persons 
of the leading nations'ln touch, friendly or 
otherwise!* with his own people, it would 
[wobably haw done more for the p&ce of 
the wvid «than by any other conceivable 
method.* 


OTHER POWERS WAITING FOR OUR LEAD. 

'fht time seems ripe for the introduction of 
Peace Budgets in the leading Parliaments 
of mankind. The Powers in the next Hague 
Conference aissembled should, therefore, be 
urged to expres.s Ihe Wish that every nation 
should allocate annually a definite proportion 
of the amount spent on armaments to pur¬ 
pose.'; of peace. Two at least of the Northern 
powers of Europe are ready, on the expres* 
.sion of such a Wish by the Conference, to 
add a Peace*Budget to their budgets for 
armaments. This fact alone ought to 
/nducc the rowers to indulge in the 
emission of a Wish to this effect. It ought 
also to inspire the British Government and 
the American Government to adopt the same 
principle. Both English-speaking Powers 
would gratify the deepest instincts of thdr 
relpectivc p«JOpIcs if they were, before The 
Hague Conference met, to announce their 
intention of annually bringipg in a Peace 
Budget. F. II. S. 
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O N^ of the changes bivught 
about by time and invention has 
been to alter entirely the system 
of reproducing illustrations in 
books. It 15 but a short time ago 
that the artist was dependent up«)n the assist* 
ance of a more or less sympathetic craftsman 
to engrave his designs upon 5^eel» copper, or 
wood, and so produce the block for printing 
from. The teolinicalities and possibilities of 
the wood block were studied seriously by 
most illustrators, and a certain amount of 
freedom sacriRced to its limitations; and so 
lung as these were recognised the (wsition of 
the en^aver was honourable and sure, but 
in time be was so unwise as to attempt to 
deal with drawings which had not been 
specially designed for him, and to product* 
what must be admitted were attractive imita¬ 
tions of water-colours, oil-paintings, and 
wash-drawings; appropriate material was 
dispensed ^^ith and the engraver became the 
slave of a superficial and imitative process: 
photography stepp'ed in with its powers of 
almost exact repetition sneh as no slci]! of 
hand could approach, and soon became a 
successful rival. 

Such is a brief statement of the reasons for 
the decline of a craft which has done such 
splendid work in its golden prime, the com¬ 
plete extinction of which would be sad to 
contemplate, thinking, as'we must, of the 
long roll of great names from Albert Durer 


and Ilans Htilbcin to the four brothers 
Dalziel and their n^ntemporaries and of the 
noble service rendered by Ihes*? lo the art 
education of the nineu^onth century; of 
Thomas llewick's ext|iMsi Udy engraved 
birds, minute in lovely detail but lack* 
ing in the spontaneity and feeling of 
instant motion which we find in llic simplest 
Japanese print; while towards ihc end of 
Bewick's busy life Willinm Blake and the 
less-known ftdward Calvert once more 
reached the level of allainnicnt of the great 
Durer period; and \\v think, too, of the 
immense number of Rnc woodcuts designed 
by Fred Sandys, Arthur Hughes, Boyd *, 
HoughOm, Sir Frederick Leighton. Fred 
Walker, and Pinwcll fcjr publication in Once [ 
a It'Vcilr, ('ornhiit, tind <»ther pcriodict^ls ? of 
Mill.'jis's “Parnhlrs,'' perhaps the finest > 
work he ever did, und the Pre-Kaphaeltte 
rllustrafkms l<» flie Moxdn Tennyson; until // 
\\c come lo the great output of uni<^U6 
engraving in tli^ *' Kelmscott ” Press under ^ 
William Morris and the “ Vale'•Press of 
Charles Ricketts. 

One is loth, Indeed, to bid farewell to the ':;! 
craft which produced these and numberless ^ 
other cxainples of great hook illuslrations. 

A recent writer said 4 There is something' * 

pitiable about the starving outcast which, ^ 
still dinging to the rags of its former splen« f 
dour, is grateful for the crumbs which fall. 
from the table of ' Process,* .the parvenu ? 
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millionaire.*' The lesson has f)een learned 
that It is fatal to step beyond the bounds of 
a proved craft, and there is little fear now 
that the wood-engraver will ever cross the 
boundary again. His future‘depends upon 
the wood<ut being recognised as a distinct 
art capable of certain fine qualities unattain- 
able by other means; the artist himself must 
use the tools and engrave his own drawing, 
giving it that int^lviduatity which makes for 


more extensive use of the v^ood block in the 
nearrfuture; and they are doing much to fan 
the lessening flame into renewed activity 
w*ith wood engravings intensely modern and 
in their way unsurpassable. The argument 
is often used that such work appeals to only 
.1 limited few, yet 1 cannot but think that 
were these strong and original productions 
to be made more accessible, and used by the 
publisher more often, public appreciation 
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^ne work; he can no longer rjval mechanical 
toroce&ses,^but he cart produce results which 
^ill f>ut the cheaper " line block " CO shame, 
causing his graver within its own proper 
j^aculty and power—** the furrow' shall be as 
' the hand’and heart direct it.**, 
f: At the present day. there is a widespread 
revival amongst artists in many otiter 
^countrieSi to w'ell as in England, who are 
^w^rking with these aims and whose Vork 
toServes a l^ik between past tradition and a 
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would grow keener and the artist-engraver 
once more take hts place ip the ranks of the 
book illustrator. 

The past ten or twenty years have seen a 
widespread use of the Japanese methods of 
watercolour printing from two or more en¬ 
graved blocks, the tone work being cut on 
pearwood or sycamore, across the grain, 
with a.V tool or, as in old days, with a knife 
only. Perhaps the most notable instance, 
though only in monochrome, being a series 
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of twelve large drawings made by William 
Strang> R.A., of a " Dance of Death/' and 
engraved on pearwood by the present winter 
some twelve years ago. These prints, ii in. 
sq^uare, were produced in a strong black-line 
key-block, superimposed upon a tone-block 
of warm brown, from which the lights were 
taken out in fine knife work, the result being 
a powerful though somewhat sombre proof, 
admirably expressive of its solemn moaning 
and reminiscent of illustrations to the sany.- 
subject by the late Professor Legros. And 
the name of William Strnng brings us t(» 
artists of the present day Nyho have done, 
and are still doing, splendid work in this 
direction—Sturge Moore, Reginald Savage. 
Clemence Housman, Paul W(X)dn)fT»*, and 
Sydney Lee in black and white; and J. I). 
Batten, Morley Pletcher, Lucien Pisarro, 
Rvelyn Mill and many others, who have 
achieved fine results in the Japanese metl^od 
adapted to Western ideas. 

The few examples shown here were 
designed and engraved by the author of 
this article for the small Socialist monthly 
BTOlhcrhoodp edited by Brnce Wallnco 
ut Lctchworth; they were necessarily 
broad and simple in treatment in order to 
stand the rather rough handling of a snvtil 
press, and as such were almost a frank return 
to the old broadsides of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury; and it 4S interesting to note in this 
connection that such literal broadsides and 
chap-books are at this time l)cing engraved 
and printed by E. C. Yeats at the Cuala 
Press, Dublin, consisting of breezy, joyous 
verse illustrated by simple woodcuts, and 
sold at '* ad. plain, 4d. coloured." It is sig¬ 
nificant to note with regard to their apprecia- 
flon by the poor and illiterate classes in 


Ireland that a writer of a recent notice of ' 
these broadsidc-s stares that "childreh have., 
come to the bookshop to ask for * a pen’orth^ 
o' |wilry,* and that old women have come; 
straight from (he gin-shop to buy our two*' 
penny ‘ Rhyme-sheet ’ "; which speakt 
volumes for the wisdom of a small under-: 
taking involving a minimum of expense 
which might well he followed in England. 
It is like a hreatli of one's childhood to: 
handle the.se mr»nthly sluH*tJ^, and tjiey would 
ha^*e liecn a joy indiH^d to tlic ever-young 
writer of Memories oud Fortraiis, ^ If in 
Ireland, why not in the sister country ? l^t 
us find an outlet for the ever-increasing 
number of capable il lust rotors, tenrli them 
to engrave their own drawings simply and 
effectively, and tempt the dwellers in alley 
and slum with at least one or two honest 
pictums of country dance or lovely mountain 
pastu/e, .from the unwholesome and per¬ 
nicious " literature " (?) of the back-street 
book-shop. 

I^c me conclude this ha.sty glance at the 
conditions prevailing to-<]ay in this interest*^ 
ing craft by rpioting the words of one who. 
understood host and grieved much for the 
decline of line-engraving In England: — 

"In its ow n separate and useful way it is 
an excellent thing, because, practised rightly, 
it exercises in the artist and summons in ygu 
the habit of abstraction—that Is to say, of 
deciding what arc the essential points in the 
things you see and seizing these—a habit^ 
entirely necessary to strong humanity. For 
painting, when it is complete, (eaves much to 
your own judgment what to look at, and if 
you arc a fool you look at the wrong thing; 
but in a woodcut I ho m.istor .says to you, 

' You shall lf>ok at this—nothing.’ " 

BrntNARn 5 >i,eich. 
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LEADING AftTfCLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


HOME RULE—PROS AND CONS. 

Tbe pobih will notice lb«t wo pmool wiiboot cotatncat tho opioiooo of wHcm who offer odvleo oe to tbo fOttlo* 
moet of Ibo Hobo Rule eomroveroy. Oor rtoiloB oro oworc that *Tbe Kcviow of Hoviewo ” Iw alwayi urgod 
the groatiog of Ireload'i looff dolorrod olaimfor Ibo foUeol raeamro of oolf* govern meat at the ioherepl right of 
a oiviliacd ooianuniiy. 


Tne more this question is studied the more 
inevitable will be iIh: cont usion that the repre* 
scnlAiives of the four poritoos of tlie United 
Ktnt'iioni sltould logcihcr in the conference 
chamber 'jis equals, iv|jrescr)lin^» as rtcar as 
pcissiftlc an identic: 11 uiiwnini uf public backing; 
nnd if the soluiiun, wIuMcv it it may 69 of our 
present dhficuliic.s is to have any value *>r any 
permancni'c wlialever the w:iy surely point s to a 
reform of ihe Nmisr of C'on>mons as an essential 
preiitn inary.—M ajoh (h.ivK Moprison^Rcix in 
Tfu' l^ihtctfcnlh Cvtifury. 

The ease which Ulster IVotestants present .*0 
us in jusiifteation of theii altitude can be stated 
in a sentence. They tell us that they arc a 
minority of the people of Ireland, and that they 
will not get justice from the Roman Catholic 
majority in an Irish Pailiament. The fear is 
undoubtedly real; hut there is surely ground in 
the history of England and of .Scotland, to say 
nothing of the history of other countries, for 
the view that in Ireland it is a bad inheritance 
of bad government. More fully perhaps than 
any other peoples *n the world, certainly at an 
earlier stage in their history, the peoples of 
England and of St'otlanO have recognised for 
themselves that the one I'ondition of stable and 
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harmonious progress in their common life is that 
differences of opinion, of all kinds and on all 
subjects, bhall be brought into the open, and be 
there freely and fully discussed and decided in 
the light of ilicir common reason and their 
r«>mmon sense, ll is, moreover, the recognition 
of this, as the i'ondition of progress, that con* 
Ktitules rre^om and that is of the very essence 
of democratic government. To ignore it, or to 
seek to ovcr*ride it, is to divide a community 
into perpetually warring, irreconcilable sections. 
It is to do whHt the government of Ireland by 
*fireai Britain has done in Ireland. And to 
continue lo do it, as Irish Protestants desire, Is 
to perpetuate the evils und the weaknesses of 
Irish life which all unite in dcploring.^j. A. 
Murray Macoo.nai.d, M.P., in the Conirmporary 


bul is si'lticmeni by consent possible without 
sacrifice of principle? And how can two parlies 
confer where a vital difference of principle 
exists? Wr^ing ns one of those who sat in the 
Ijouse of Comrrmns through the Home Rule con* 
tmversies of 1886 anti gf iRq.'t, it is difficult to 
rcfrjiin from tW verj* obvious criticism that, 
were settlement by consent |>oRslhlc, the ques- 
lion of Irish Jlonte Rule sIhmiIo long since have 
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Mr. Bom44 Law : ** l deo'f Approve of tbe wty be'i 
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me BfBia f Look bero. f meer to hAve this job fteiAbed 
off. And I gAve ii to Mm to do, end not to vob I * 





Lead^g Arttci^s 

l>ccn V>lve<J. i^ublic ntemory, ^ arc always 
told» U short; but no one who listened to the 
debates on Mr. Gladstone's Home Rule Bjjl of 
1886, the measure which, being rejected by a 
majority of thirty in a Liberal House of Coith 
mons, rent his party in twain and rel^aied Its 
remnant to the cold shades of Opposition for ihc 
next six years; and again to tl>e debates ami 
public coniroversy on Mr. Gladstone’s second 
Home Rule Bill <kf during a Session which 
lastcti for liffecn months, can ever forget or fail 
to realise the apparently Irret'orH'ilihlc nature of 
this vital conflict of opinion and of principle.** 
Sir Hkkrv Shton-Karr, in Thr WfrrHcfwfli 
Century. * 

If Ministers wilt not appeal to the country 
because they cannot, and cannot la'cati^ they 
dan^ not, let the Cn>wn intervene. If MiinstcrK 
are KO entangled with party iwds that they will 
make no honest e/fort to avert civil war, let thr 
Crown aiipcal fr<im them to the people.- Wc 
believe that there would be such an uprising of 
loyal men in response as w'ould surprise our 
brawling demagogues. The heart of Kngland 
craVes for fair* compromise and decent, quiet, 
honest government. If the King will hut step 
forth und appeal to his people, all ihc best cle* 
inents in the nation will rally to his side.—^ 
in the FnrlnighIJy Rmew. 

h seems to follow that, if a statute establish* 
ing Home Rule for Ireland is tn be not only 
theoretically enacted, but also brought into 
praclicnl e^cet, such statute must be based on 
the decision of some body or assembly, format 
or informal, which possesses a much higher 
moral authority than docs the House of Com¬ 
mons. Such a body is unquestionably to Iw 
found in the general electorate of the United 
Kingdom, and indeed it seems nnlural that that 
electorffie should, rather than any other set of 
persons, exercise or refuse to exercise Ihc right 
of mandate in such a matter, h is certain fh.1l 
it has not yet given the mandate: at ihe very 
outside it may be said to hnvc somnoleolly mut- 
lered a sentence of uncertain sound. It there, 
fore remains, not as a last step, but as a first 
step, to coasuU the electorate, preferably hy 
referendum, seeing jhut Home Rule involves a 
constitutional change of the first magnitude, and 
ought not to be oonfoimdeti with the subject* 
matter of ordinaty legislation.—TTte Eorro^ of 
The British Review, 

Sir E. Carson has nothing to gain And every* 
thing to lose by the extraordinary course he has 
adopted. But he is, above all things, to* Irish* 
. man, proud of the name and an honest believer 
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in the solidarity of Ireland. Himself *a Dubliner, 
he has devoted himself unsparingly to what he 
believes to be the interests of Belfast. Vie must 
realise that the Covenanters* war-cry, *‘Wc 
wom't have Home Rule. ’ is a declaration that 
the Irish are, tKetone poopk* in the world incom* ' 
potent 10 govern themselves. No need to argue 
that question now. ... Sir Kdwiird Carson 
believes this calumny against I lie majority of bis 
countrymen, but we may at least assume he is 
sorry to Ixdievc It, and n ouhl rejoice I0 be con* 
viitced to the contrary. He ^ould rejoice in a 
sctf-gtiveriicd Indund, a loyal and iinited Ireland 
bigotry would ho cxlinguished and*feiuls 
forgotten, w*i»crc Belfast would cOHiperaie with 
Dublin to promote the general welfare of the 
eountry. Civil war rt'mains as u last desperate 
resort when everything else Ikik failed; hul 
('oncilialion U first entitled to a trial.--A n 
<) rTSM>RR in the Fnrfufghflv ffmVtc. 

. I pie,id for a siduiion on ferlerul lines, hut I 
(hi lad (kvmntise. 'J'lw quest ion shrmld lie dis* 
eussedln conference. The futility of alfcmpiing 
a settlcinimt 4>n party lines has hecn demon* 
St rated. If agrtremuni is t<» be «'i<*hievcd it can 
only Iw hy gratifying the Prime Mlnisler s desire 
to lift the qtieMion out of the cockpit of British 
party politics. A conference under tltose con* 
ditions is necessary. It remains with party 
Ic.iders to say whether, for the scMierncnl of 
great constitutional questions nITccling the future 
of the Uniictl Kingdom and of the Kmpirv, per- 
son.d feelings should stand in llic way an^l 
whether party tactics and pariy advantages 
$hi>uld not be icmporarily laid aside.—Ttii* Kaki. 
OF Dt^NkAVRN in The Ntnvfcfvth Cenlury. 

No thoughtful Englishman can fail to he c<in* 
cerned at the general situation in w'liich Parlin* 
ment attempts to deal with the affairs, not only 
of the Ignited Kingdom as n whole, hut also of 
each of Us component parts- . Parlla* 

ment passt's mmv laws, and new departments 
are created for their .idministration, 

1‘i»c hure.iucralic elements are ever eager 
to divest themselves of .sifpervision, and Par¬ 
liament will inevitably pby into their hands 
by devolving more of its work upon the depart¬ 
ments until it is able to devolve it upon c^her 
clcctivcJi’odies which are in regular contact with 
public opinion. Herein we h.avc the only effec¬ 
tive remedy for the existing Parliamentary 
failure, and one of the most potent jusXifitalions 
for Home l^le, A'hicii wquld relieve Parliament 
of the responsibility, not only for Irish legisla¬ 
tion, but, what U perhaps even morqumportant, 
for the supervision of Irish administration.-^ 
H. Di R. WAi.KfR in the Cnniempornty Review. 
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DEFENCE AND OFFENCE. 


THE BRITISH CITIZEN AS 
SOLDIER. 

** The Demand for Universal Service is sulv 
mi tied to a very clear examination by Hilaire 
BeUoc ir\ his ariicle in the Fortnightly. Up to 
the present thb ag'itation has amounted to so 
much special pleading on the part of the mill* 
tary school, and. bluntly spenkin^, Ibe public 
does well to distrust advice from that quarter. 
Mr. BelX)C. however, is (he soul of reason. He 
takeh a forced march round the subject* and 
enables his re.'tdcrs to appreciate the fact that 
in discussing universal service there axe many 
factors that must be treated on parallel lines, 
and (he difficulties cannot be smoothed over by 
a colouring of vapid jingoism. 

The |>eril of u raid into Great Britain Is 
graphically described, showing (hat the massing 
of (Mpulation in a few cities exposes us to 
special risk. Mr. Belloc says: "Cut one or 
two of the great arteries of commudtcatlon. and 
none of these great centres but will* feel as 
(hough it uere .1 besieged city/* and adds : 

lliin fact U more true and more alarming than 
molt critics admit. Our great urban areas are 
Vulnerable in a degree which the ttudfmt of post 
wars, fought under quite other conditions, will 
not discover in the history of those conflicts. The 
water«mpp 1 lm of Nrwrastic, of Manrhester, of 
Glasgow are patent objectives for a raid which might 
oon^st of very few men. The wAl<r**upplies of no 
(Other great citles—not even that of Birmingham— 
are further at their most distant point than perhaps 
three days* march from the sea. tendon is in this 
raapect more favoured; but London is. in a military 
sense, more helpless in other ways than any of the 
urban agglomerations. There is. again, a vast 
amount of habitation and property lying within 
range of a fleet off the coast and open to destruction. 
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Cirsr ^r. Wintcoe Churchill) r ** I sac dial yau are 
fdngioichndnuebmtwe oMneyupoa ihloeel war.aad 
ihei ID vria the eupremser of tbe sir maay valoefala Uvee 
and great troMiire «ni hare |o he 


The great arteries of cttfnmunication from North 
to South pass continually within one long march of 
the seaboard, and between the Scotch coal belt and 
tbe ErwHsh (though to the Isolation of the former 
no unAe Importance need be attached) they pass 
through a belt of land across which two small forces 
could join hands within forty^ght hours. 

The general truth in this matter of a possible raid 
(or raids) is almost self«evlJent. The raid need be 
but Quite small in numbers to be effective. Its moral 
I effect would be enormoua. 

OIL TO THE RESCUE. 

In I he English Review Lionel Vexley gives a 
true estimate of the handicap suffered by our 
Nnvy in relying upon coal to the exclusion of 
(lie bencflls of the internal combustion engine. 
The wriler deals more particularly with thp 
* strain our present system imposes on the men. 
and sketches what would haf^n if our licet was 
ohgoged in blockading ihe enemy’s cosisi. He 
says:— 

Eternal vigilance is necessary, and night after 
night men have to lie down by iheir guns, always 
on the tjui vive for a rail; refreibing sleep, therefore, 
becomas .in impOMjbility. 

Right throughout the ot>eratlons a percentage of 
the fleet must be away coaling, thus forcing us to 
maintain a greater number of ships than we should 
need, were it not for that absence. From the time* 
*such ships leave (he fleet until their return everv* 
thing IS at its very highcit* pressure. Full speed (0 
the coaling base, which will necessitate a portion of 
the deck hands (seamen) being sent below to trim * 
coal; co,iling immediately the sBip reaches its base, 
immediately the last ton Is on board up anchor, full 
speed b.irk to join the fleet, conducting cleaning 
operations during the passage; then on joining the 
fleet Ihe eternal round of vigilance, excursions, and 
alarms. How tong would the most perfectly trained 
human stand that strain? And a very large per¬ 
centage of our personnel arc weedy youths I 

'Hte enemy is lying smugly in his harbour, waiting 
till physical exhaustion l^s done its work before 
he ventures forth to accept the gage of battle. 

When our war vessels are equipped with the 
<h1 engine " there would be no necessity for a 
single ship to leave the scene of operation, for 
oiling could not only be done at sea without in 
any way interfering witl^ the comfort of the, 
ship's company, but the ship would remain 
rea^y for action At a moment's notice, the un* 
screwing of n noezle terminating cxling.*' 

Mr. Yexley fears that under the increasing 
•train in the stokehole fve shall eventually 
under the necessity of manning our fleet with 
convicts, " for no man wdlt N'oluntanly elect to • 
faceMbe grinding (fisromfort of tbe coal-driven , 
•hip of war." 






Leading Aitticles in the 


WAR OR INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING ? 

Thr November number of the Deutsche 
Ret^ue oycr\% with an anonymous article (why 
anonymous?) on tl»e I^olicy of International 
Understanding. 

TIkj writer begins by staling that tl>c lutniy- 
iivc years’ reign of the K.iiscr is rightly 
designated a period of German peace policy. 
The German Government and German diplomacy 
have worked tr^ether to maintain the peace of 
Europe. In like manner the Qpvcrnmcnts of 
the other Great Powers have endeavotired to 
maintain peace among the Eftropcan Slates, 
even during the recent Balkan War. Every* 
thing goes to sIhiw that the maintenance of 
jKace takes precedence of all otltcr intercuts. 
All the same, ilie writer does not think war wall 
ever be absolutely abolished, but that is no 
reason why the efforts of ICurope should *be 
under*valued. It signiHcs n gooil deal that 
son^e wars Imve been avoided, whereas a few 
decades ago this w'ould have been intpossible. 
i^ualiy encouraging is the fact that in the last 
decades wc haw seen a wlxdc series of Inter¬ 
national disputes settled by international arbitru* 
lion, so lluil, whatever may be said abmit it, the 
pe.ice ]X>Ucy of the Powers is nut w^tlioul results. 
To-day there is icio much desire for n policy of 
power, he says, and too little for eivilisnikm and 
progress, and scarcely any aHpiration at all 
towards a policy of ideals. 

Generally spewing, he would characterise the 
policy of States tr>day as standing under the 
sign of a policy of understanding. Thai is the 
pt^icy of the t>vcntieth century, and it is in 
accord with tlic will of the people in all nations. 
Tliey fire only very small minorities indeed who 
prefer •war; overwhelming majorities wish 
Europe to be spared the fury of war. During 
the recent Balkan War it was everywhere 
evident how tired the nations nn* of war. 
Happily, all are agreed that a European war 
would be a catastroadie to victors and van¬ 
quished alike, but the writer wishes Ibis pi>int of 
view was more emphasised. Public opinion is 
so imperfectly expressed, not to say often mis¬ 
represented. The I^rcss reflects only very par- 
ti^ly true public opinion even in cases where the 
people*! point of view is not in doubt. \t'‘ben 
crises occur the people arc often misled and it is 
very difficult for thqjr real views to obtain a. 
baring. Enlightenment of the people on ques¬ 
tions o( international policy and on the great 
problems connected ther^ Is needed Ip stiQ 
wider circles. As it is, it Is possible to sow the 
seeds of mutual distrust which must end in war. 



li should be the duly of every one to oofttinue^ 
steadfastly in (he path of iuiei national und^’> 
stauding, for Ilwre are <Mdy two ]K>ssibiIities or 
alternative*^ w.ir and intemationdl understands. 
ing**'and there can be rni question as lo which is • 
preferable. • 

THE COMMAND OPfTHE AIR. 

l.v dlM'ussing the terrible. disaster lo the 
Zeppelin ** l.r.*' Major Banncrman-Phillips, In 
the (Imivit Service .Magosme. *says that this is 

only one i>f the many mishaps whicS m^st be 
expected if the Germans arc ir> attain supremacy 
in (hat form of air-craft; hut it docs not imply 
that the idea of the dirigible is a mistake, and 
that the aeroplane is ncressarily to be the only 
aerial war-m.u*hlnc of the future.** The writer 
emphasises the superior weight-lifting power of 
the Zeppelin type, its advantages in reconnais¬ 
sance, and says that in any contest with the 
speedier aeroplane the latter would be the likely 
sufferer. So far there arc nn signs that tlw 
Oermah Admiralty will abandon the task of 
making the dirigible nn effectivc addition to 
their flghling forces. 


THE EUGENICS OF WAR. 

Df. Starr Jordan, of Stanford University, Is 
one <»f the lending Eugcuists of America and 
also one of licr chief Peace Advoc^ilcs. In ihe 
Kugi 9 ncs Reviw he deals with the Eugenics <d 
War. 

The effec.i of war on nations, he remarks, is to 
spoil the breed by the very simple process of 
the rcvxTsiwi of selection. In war the best and 
strongest of the nation is destroyed, ie.ivingonly 
the weaker members (o carry on the race. 

Japan off us evidence of the reverse kind. 
After two hundred years of f>ftacc she was able to 
produce an army wliosc virlliiy against China : 
and Russia astonished the world, just becauso' 
she w*as able u* breed from the best of her stock 
instead of from the worst. * 

Scotland for one hundred and fifty years hnsi 
sent the best of her sons to fight Britain’s battle^ 
with the result th.it now there are fewor nogAP^ 
the. sturdy Highland breed to fill tho ranks of 
Scottish regiments 

The effect of war is like that of cutting off the ' 
roots of the tree;j||docs not affect (he cWacter ofti 
the fruit, bu^it afl^ the amount of the Mlt borne j 
on U. and in the long run it affects the vigour of* 
the stem. For a tbne the fruit will hp the same.li 
Strong men will eppear in a nation after war 
before but there will not be so manv of them, and 
the general average will be lower. 
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R^cArtridj^c ^8 ignited nnd 
V defl2(griitC8. The i\avK 
t!;. pfoducod bums In :i 
y specinl AppnratU}: into 
^^wbkh, on the one huml, 
f' , ao air plpo injpcfs aoii»^ 
£ kind of furl (ethyl 
alcohol, bentine, peh'ol, 

^ Or ’* llk*riiiile '*) while, 
^.on the other hand, nn 


AN ENGINE OF DESTRUCTIQN. 

A Naval Captain comributes a noteworthy 
article to Coaffter's Engineering AfoniUy on ‘‘The 
New Long Range Torpedoes,’' and the itJus* 
tration we reproduce, by courttuy of the Editor, 
will give some idea of the complicated machinery 
which enables tltc modern torpedo to undertake 
an independent voyage and adjust ilSelf with un¬ 
canny del i 1 )cra t ion I o 
the fulfilmcni of fis i 
. despe ra te errn nd. lltc 
provision ^oT a hiatcr 
to the mcchnnirat 
equipinent of the tor- 
j>udo hpH matoriaily 
increas<‘(l iltc elh* 
ciency of this truly 
lethal weapon. The 
wrhff descrilics the 
method of working : " 

At the moment of 
starting nnd after the 
screws have made n 
certain number of 
revolutinns, a special 

media ms in is auto* 
matleatly released under 
the influence of the 
< torpedo's forward move¬ 
ment. This tnidianiscn 
• works u Bring pin which 


reedving an accidental shbek prior to its being Bred. 
Henceforth the Bring pin is cocked and the sflghtest 
shodk of the point against the hull of the h^ile 
ship will throw it backwards; it then strikes a primer 
which brings about the eaplosiun of the whole 
charge, composed of gun<otton ur any other power¬ 
ful esplusive. 

Tills explosion cauKS on outward surging of the 
water all round the point of impact, under (he 


irinjH Mhiii II 

fresh water contained 
' ,tn a dunk placed on the 
\ 'inside of the resir cent* 
of the torpedo. 

K Tlw com ftressed .•ilr 
on lU way fr^nn the air 
tr,^cbunibef (o the engirit* 


ha^iue CompartdMot of a Torpedo equipped with Heeter. 

A. Disiribnlor to Ko.4 Cfliodor. B. Tube CoaTejins Com|>rasted Air from tieservoir. C. Valvp. 
D. DisiMOce ReRUfetor. K. Distribuior to No. 1 CyUBder. F. Petrol Inject^ to Sufiorhester. 
U. Mechiuiisnt for lifhting ihe Petrol. II. SaperUeeier. 1. tiistribotor to No. 2 Cylinder. 
J. Covenior for PrevenUna too KMud Rerolatioo of the Screws while Tori'odo is not bunieiently 
bw*p. !«• Distributor to No. i Cylieder. M. PreAsuro Rcfuletor. N. Air Supply te 

Proseure Regulator. 


^traverses this app^iratuH, 

^becomes healed to 300*^ and vajMind^. *11tc advantage 
^’Mtcn^nt op the Injection of fresh water is that it 
' . lowen the TemperAturc in the engine cyllrtdere to 
L. ttoo^; the energ)' of 4*spansion is more than doubled, 
a fact which results in a notable increase in speed. 
.^This saving in (he roiisumpiion of compressed air 
(.ooabics the tcapedo to cover fwico.^s lung a distance 
;f with the iame air supply« • 

^ At the nose of the torpedo* is a small screw which, 
set In motlomby Its spe^, releases a firing pin; this 
kfln is previously locked. In order to pre>^ any 
nprv'nniture explosion in (He e\Tnt of the torpedo 


enormous pressure due to the expnnsiorf uf the gases, 
this causing (he physical phenomenon known as the 
hydraulic ram. 71ic water thus displaced returns 
with equal violence, and, after the manner of a ram, 
shatters the hull by widening (he breech. 

Some of the breaches pr^uced by torpedoes on 
various vessels (war between Chili and Peru and 
RusscwJ.'ip.mese war) measured from 17 to 21 square 
vnrds. 

These miniature Dreadooughts cost as much 
as ;^6bo to ;^Boo each, while an old-age pension 
amounts to ;^x:t pet* annum I 
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PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


IS THE WORLD GETTING 
HAPPIER? 

To the mid-November number of 
M. jenn Kinot hiis <x>ntributed ii not her of his 
che<Ty oplimisiic css;iy» on the Science of 
Happiness. 

TIfR SOUM(H or 



Jmo FiiioK. 


Are Wii happier lo-clay tluin in the pasi? 
usks. An unprcjucUiTd examination of the past 

and 2»hopeful examin¬ 
ation of the fuiurt^ 
provides him with a 
most consoling visUm 
of ih<* present. What¬ 
ever be the ideal 
which presides over 
our destinies it always 
linds expression ip an 
aspiration lor happi- 
nt^, and it W'ould Ik 
useless to recriminate 
against this inviocible 
need which excites» 
inspires^ and animates 
our actions. Rather 
we should endeavour 
so to adorn our minds 
that their aspirations, 
puril^d and ennobled, 
may create a form of happiness pure and 
noble in esse^e. Liberty is the source of 
happiness, and It is the liberation of the inner 
forces which constitutes the yoy cf hapfMncss. 
This conception is to be found among all 
moralists who admit the necessity and the 
advantages of living conformably to the Divine 
will. ^ I is to our own iitterests to sock and U) 
create elevating pleasures, and, thunks to the 
imagination, they may be multiplied indefinitely. 
Why do we not create nxKC happiness in our 
lives? Is it not because we lack training in the 
science of happiness? An ekvuiing book is not 
accessible to everyone, for a trained and cm\~ 
tivated mind is needed to appreciate its charms. 
It is the sdme with luippiness. It requires to 
be expbined and interpreted, and nothing but a 
true comprehension of it whl furnish us with the 
key to a happy existence. * « 


EXPAN8IOK AKO NEW jOVS. 

Our aspirations <^ght to widen along with 
our love for our neighbour, that essential 
element of the moral life and the richest source 
of happiness. The wider*and more iotease our 
life, the happier it is. The more domains of 
activity it embraces and the more experience it 


yields, the more cxenipt will it be from the 
rosiraints which paralyse the free expansion of 
the soul, and iHh more it will approach the ideal 
dormant or active at (he bark of our minds. It 
ha.s hiKn said (hat those who h.ivc never tasted;, 
liberty do imt feel the need oi it. Life demon* 
Mnilcs v<*ry ckK|Ufii|ly Ox* fallacy of this, 
piiradox. If for malcriat well-being a minimum 
of subsistcn<T is ncivssary, it is the same with ' 
liaupincss resulting from the mori^ life. 
LiMriy slumiKTs in all our breastS'—io explode 
at thvjirsi oppi»rl unity. ]| is ax essential for 
the efllorcsi-ucicc of oiir mhiIs as is light for the 
binh and mainlcn.nnce of our organisms. The 
expanse in of mtr inner perwinality has as a <x>n« 
-sec|ucn<x* the rxpansum ^>f our happiness. The 
I mm* causes and I he nukQt* |KH>ple il embraces, 
the happier it is. 

• Pleasures are ixn luiiside us, hui in ourM*lvcs. 
The c^vol^tlon of our life tends to the as.siduous 
utilisiition of the conditions of Ivippiness. By 
the sific 4»f material progress there is also moral 
progress. We nrc better than our ancestore. 
In the praciice of the solidarity of individuaU, 
and n.itions lie joys untold. Our enlarged sym** 
pjithies procure for us happiness hitherto 
unknown. If we leave our faculties unexploitcd 
wc are none the happer any more thnn we are 
stronger by leaving our muscles uncxercised. 
Are not the suicides mainly those who lack 
healthy and normal appreciation of life? Whgn 
optimism has triumphed oi'cr the aberrations of 
the past wc shall have more heroes of duty, of 
action, and of the joy of living. Happiness 
omnipotent truly exists and smiles kindly on our 
cndcjivours. It enters Into our souls these 
have been purified of all pessimistic prejudices, 
filling them with hope, faJrh in life, and joy io 
living. 


The December number of Chambers's Jvurital}' 
ends a vrdumc. In an article eniiilcd *'Who^^ 
Should Emigrate? " the writer hits out boldly it 
and, whilst admitting that emigration is necet*'^ 
sary and rights compl.Tins that (he 
Country U drained of her sironges^populatioa|^>i 
at the sjime time tfvrr undesirables are 
home. He says :—'* T he * Weary Willies ’ form 
the larger half of the unemployed, and are ’ 
usually the vtcti/ns of drunkenness, of laziness, ' 
and the habit <si living on the wages of their i 
wives—a Sangerous foi^ of pauperism which;} 
is increasing, and Is only too common already,;' 
as 6o per cent, of the men in Ix>nd6n sJums are^ 
now V>mput«d to exist on (he wages of their f 
wives and mothers.'* 
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The Rb'vibw of ’Reviews^ 


THE OWNERSHIP OF CAPIT^iL 

Writiko ia tbe Eecncmic Review, Sir Beo* 
jamin C. Browne remarks that the positkm 
of the workman could really be improved vtfry 
much Indeed by thrift. If evenKKily a pmpor* 
tion d Che workmen could save n little money 
k would help thp whole class. Every bit of 
eapitat must make work for somebody, and the 
ji.workman who owns money is not only sipongcr 
r^imielf, but he is np educntionnl object-lesson to 
Sbte fellow-Workmen. It may be said with 
^rvth tifnt the working: a family has 

J%ftOUgh*to do without savmg:, but r<afly all 


Nor do even our great statesmen, alas, always 
realise the great loss It is to the public at large if 
capitsi is destroyed or lies unproauetive. And the 
punlk mainly consists of the workina classes. Only 


puDJkc mainly coosisis ot me worKing classes, uniy 
a frsetion of the ^fit on useful capital goes as a 
rule to the owner, the bulk goes to the general public. 
Take any inbnd town—nearly all its wealth and well¬ 
being depend on the provision of railway communica¬ 
tion with l.ondon elsewhere. Were the railway 
put out of existence the ftouHshing town would 
become a very uncomfortable village, with im¬ 
poverished property owners, bankrupt tradesmen, and 
starving workpeople. The amount that the capltslUtr 
who run the railway take in the form of dividends is 
absolutely paltry, compared to the indirect benefit that 
the public gel in the way of trade and convenience. 


UfOfkmen could save beiwean the time they are 
of their apprcntn^ship and the time that 
Ji^ey marry. If we take this period nt five 
if a mao was really serious he could often 
an average of tos. a week*or, say, £2$ a 
War. * Thil will mean £12$, which is very 
Vttrty as much capital as the world has to find 
|ln keep him In employment 

y If the working classes realised their own Interests 
)hey would try, to moke the Investment of capital as 
ksmetive at possible, srM for the wd^kmsn the 
s^riseaMst attraction M can hold out to the Investing 
%ublU la securtM-^bmh security of capital and regular 
And reliable dividends, *nd the more i^futat the 
^ttvftdends are the smaller need they be. 


In the November PrenssUche /ofirbucksf Dr, 
Chariolie Lcubuscher writes on recent Labour 
Siru^ics in England. She refers to the sym¬ 
pathetic strikes of the present year and shows 
that the latest labour unrest*is not merely the 
expression of increased class-consciousness and 
solidarity of the woriem against capitalist under¬ 
takings, but that there Is a no less strong con¬ 
flict wiihio the labour movement Itself between 
the older lenders nnd the nfbn of the new ten¬ 
dency, who see in the strike the most Important 
weapon for the cnrrying out of labour demands 
and whb are r^dy to make use of that weapon 
00 ev'^ ocension. * 


. Tbs Boiled Door. 


**SeOBrit7 of Tsours." 

Mr. Lloyd Ooorgo't sew <cbome for s Ministry of 
Loadi will briaa Mcuriry of teonre, he aeserte, fer 
the fenoere, sod. be ml^t bove added • for 

ofbciaJt too. 














if-EADWC ARtl^ES IK THE REVIEWS. 


THE CIVIC THEATRE. 

VrcTOS Branpofd is iodeed an optimist^witb* 
out peer, and in his article, in the Forvtn^ on 
" Civic Progress io Atnerica ’* we have gliffipses 
of the *'City Beautiful.** In England the 
Cinema has made all familiar with the possibili* 
ties of a pcture-show at the end of almost every 
street, but Mr. Br:inford will not be satisBed 
wjth anyflung less than a real Civic Theatre as 
the intellectual centre of every locality. The 
scheme reads somewhat ambitiously to the over¬ 
burdened citizen whose oullouk is bounded by 
another penny on the rates.'* 
l*he wriHT adopts the proposals wluch have 
been outlined by Mr. Percy MacRaye. an<l 
America is fortunate in possessing prophets to 
aid her in her future develo(Mnenr in the direc¬ 
tion of obtaining a fuller life for those who hifve 
been led astray by mere money-getting. ^ The 
writer thus sets out the ideal i--* 

By plays and pageants, festivals and processions, 
by folk drama end culture drama, the Civic Theatre 
is to achieve the uplift of the people through the 
redemption of leisure. To the citlea, Its advocate 
utters the prophetic warning that no cily*pbn U 
adequate to future requirement which falls to Bnd 
a place for the Civic Theatre, andtfor one designed 
on large and generous proportions—a spagious 
portico for pageant, masque and processional, a 
great central nuditorlum for historic and romantic 


drama (from wCscbylus to Shakespeare 
Ro^nd). and two lateral auditoriums dedkaM 
re^>ectively to the Intimate Theatre (frean MoIUref 
Ib^ and Brleux), and to the Educational TheaW 
for plays Co children and by children, in the fodu 
of the clty^plafi thus envisaged stands the dvf 
theatre, and grouped around it are Its andllgf^ 
institutes of popular culture : gchools of art aM 
musk, library and museum, concert hall and (^turp 
gallery—with their several jictlviiies all vitallMl 
through the unifying art of dr.tma. Uy the creatfl 
of this vUitm there Is fnres^n in ^he cities O’ 
ATnerica a chain of civic tlieutn's slretchktg frOO 
New York to Snn Francisco.** e^ich with^lts com 
plemeiK of subsidiary culture insiiiutes, developing i 
“ redemptive ritual of joy,** upUfling the b^y *0 
rillzr^ns, .ns fev thi'tr cities did the cathodrsls of old 

Mr. Ahurrw Carnbci^ in Everyone's for De 
txmber, discourses on the Use of Surplui 
We.Tlth,’* and he is of opinion that *' by taxing 
csla^gs bpavily nt death, the State marks its cotv 
demnntion of the selfish millionaire's unworthy 
life.** A notable article is that written by Mr. 
Edward Nevilc Vose, on *' More Ships Thar 
Ever Before," in which he slates th.Tt the recorf 
for the first quarter of 1913 showed that, exclu 4 
ing warships, there were 563 vessels of 3,063,694 
t<ms gross register then under construction is 
British shipyards—an increase of 94,000 tool 
«»ver the previous quarter. I'hls article fs beau* 
tifullv illustrated. 



{NvwYoKfc. 

The VUla Slava. 


" For two months I was printer’s devil foi 
the proprietor of the Valparaiso Vidette, 1 
learned to set type and make up the paper, bid 
what 1 most remember was learning to swear. 
Profanity was then the accepted etiquette aboi^ 
n country newspaper office. The oaths xneM 
Toothing. They were not even ingenious 4941 
.amusing, and they were not indkatiye 4 
strong feeling. It was simply an ugly 
like tobacco-chewing—which 1 got to hate 
because the loafers in the office used to spU.^ 
the floor about the cyp^ases, from which, 
often had to pick up type. 1 soon 
expert In profanity myself, and could scat 
utter a sentened without an*onth. When I 
over this habit of swearing, I got ovgr it 
Ever since it has seemed to me a vice as atU^ 
as It is ugly. 1 have always been agaiest 
profane expressions In McClure*1 
except where author could convince me 
they were abs<^utely necessary for the truthf^' 
portrayal of character—and then the author 
to be someone wbo knew what be was taOck 
about."—From " My Autobtography," by S] 
McClure, in McClure's Mogosma for Noveino^ 







44^. The Revrew OB Revi^. 



AN EMPIRE TIE. 

United Empire, the organ of the Royal 
Cokmial lastitute, 19 docn^ splendid work in 
tightening the bonds between ibt scattered uuU 
oc the Empire. The R.C.I. now numbers close 
on 10,000 members, and, equipped with suitable 
dub premises in London, it should attract 
iocraaaing support from all who are conceracd 
»^th a closer cMperation with our cotonial 
brethren. The current number of the magazine 
contains some excellent verse,My Lon¬ 
don," by Arnold Wall, which will be rend with 
pleasure hf m.my who have turned their hi^k 
tor ev^r on "the great wen." We quote the 
following lines:— • 

Uttle thought I that 1 should ever yeatn, 

Or that my tough Colonial heart should turn 
To London; to the sour, revengeful town, 

Whose smoke, whose ernells and vapours all her own, 
Drove me, a willing exile, from her arms, 

Blind to her subtle gloriha and her charm*. 

Yet even thus It happened, and f find 
That, fingering o'er the pages of my mind, 

' As often in a listless dreamy mood * • 

One fingers them, and pauses oft to brood , 

On some sweet memory by chnnee revealed. 

That London spoke out boldly, and appealed, 

'And something deep within me stirred and cried 
Answering her, and would not be denied. 

Nay, even In the very wildemem 
.Where man is little seen and wanleo leas, 

Aa on the sunny stones I sit and munch 
' Warily the lean sandwich of my lunch, 

Out of the river-v^cc, heavy and hoarse,. 

Or brushing of the brute wind In the gorse. 

* elfin note, struck from the thorn or foam, 


Strikes, in a strange accord, London and Home, 
Waking in me (ah, hard to understar»d 1 ) 
Love^tmging for the pavement of the Strand; 
And those primeval vdees of the peace 
Whisper of London's sdentn, tall police. 


THE WEST-END. 

Tkx social side of London life is as varied as 
tbe contents of a newspaper, and c.'tch district 
possesses subtle local characteristics which 
differentiate it from its neighbours. Harold 
hfurray writes in the Sunday at Homt on " The 
Wonder of Hydp Park," and describes " Some 
Scenes io a Great Panorama of Life." The 
writer pves a goed idea of the changing interest 
whicli draws "all conditions of men" to the 
Park—that great reservoir of fresh air and the 
chief lung of London. He adds 

Who wouW grudge n penny for a seat from which 
td watch the p.'iEring show? Gorgeous gmndees 
r<^f by in their ofd-fachioned carriages, scorning the 
use fl^ of the swift automobile, ^tlff. alien! coach¬ 
men with expressionless faces, and wooden footmen 
with folded anns, looking like lay figures, keep ^p 
tbe old traditions of the occasion.« Pretty nurse¬ 
maids in grey wheel elabornte perambulatora, In 
which are aome of the loveliest and benl-cared-for 
rhildren In the world. On Sundays, from about 
twelve to one o'clock, there U the glory of the great 
church parade, a constant, alow-moving stream of 
men and woman, doing and saying and wearing 
** t^ correct thing." in the season there la after- 
nnefti tea under the trees. And to the panorama 
goes on, perfectly* bewildering In its kaleidoscopic 
variety. 


Cb«roh Panda. • 
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MEN, WOMEN, ANip CHILDREN 


'4 


VOTES FOR HOMES. * 

Mk. Arthur E. Clcry, who writes io the 
/mh Review for November, thinks the religious 
aspect of Women's Suffrage has been rather 
overlooked. It is the great work of religion to 
combat vice, lie sap^s. Women have to bear the 
brunt of the vices of the world, especially of its 
CD.irser vices. Is it si range, then, that women 
should cling more fervently than men to that 
which seeks lo avert or to mitigate these evilti' 
Many men dread feminine influence for the same 
reason that they dread rcligiotfs inAuence, and 
a fear lest ihelr coarser vice% should be ham¬ 
pered is often one of the strongest motives in 
stirring men to oppose women's suffrage. All 
the great vested interest of virc is commonly 
ranged against women's suffrage. 'Fhe reason 
that ihv perseculion of churches can be sucx'cs^ 
fully accomplished is that the greatest body of 
the sincere and eamevt supporters of the chorch 
are excluded from |»uliiica] power, through dis¬ 
ability of sex. To (he question, " What U 
hofnc without• a mother? " the writer replies, 
“ The mother is the Home." He claims a vote 
for the homes, .ind Miys (hat when tlie true voice 
of the home Is heard a( the polls there need hr 
no fear of any change of suffrage. 


women aiul cliildrcn. Her great ilreaiu wa.s thfr' 
f<>r(p.’ition of a wiMuan's union, wiili all the 
iucuiber.s working in (heir varitMis causes, and 
yet w'ith tite whible so combined (hat it I'ould be 
brought lo bear on any proiuinvnl evil. Is this 
vjHKin MMtn to h<'r<Knc a reality? 


OUR FIRST WOMAN DOCTOR, 

(n nn inicrcHting ariicle in* (he Forlmghtly 
Review for November E. Vaughan tells us some- 
(lungof the ca«ly struggles of Rlismhelh Black- 
well, our first authorised woman physician. 
Living ne.Tr Brislol in (833 the Bl.ickwcll chil¬ 
dren climbed the heiglits to watch the fl;irc of 
burning Bristol in that eventful year- Then the 
family emigrated to the United States, and it 
was >irhen Elizabeth was twenty-four that an 
invalid friend suggested to her that she should 
study medicine. In America there were great 
cliffic'ultics to overcome, :rnd it is curious (o note 
that the chief objection to the project was the 
exoA^t opposite of that subsequently urged in 
EngltiTid. It was not the failure 61 women as 
doctors which was feared, but their suexx^ss. 
Finally, ht^ever, she passed her examimitkm 
and took her M.EL degree, and (hen went to 
Paris to continue her studies. The total loss of 
the vision of one eye owing to two attacks of 
acute ophthalmia prevented the fulfilment of her 
great ambition to be the first woman surgeon in 
3 )e world, but, stiH bent upon securing all 
possible medical knowledge, she came to London 
and entered St. Bartholomew's Hos^tal. Here 
the only department closed to the Arsi fnedica) 
Woman was ihai Hcvo(cd<io die diM^ases of 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR TOWN 

CHILDREN. 

*piK November issue of ihc Mtffgale Monthly 


contains Mwcrol excrllrni arliHcs. One, by 
T. C.,^lves an a<ro(iri1 ol a sisil lo tb^ Man¬ 
chester Country Sc hool for town children. Girls 
and boys arc never in residence togi'thcr; they 
have an aliemaie fortnight each. Regular did, 
plenty of sleep in well-ventilated rooms, and 
walks into the country i«innot bn( tell on the 
childrtn physically. Either the first or the 
«eci>nd half of (h<^ day is devoted lo Ic.ssuns and 
the o^hcr.hair to nature-study nnd games in the 
open. We lea on ihai (lie mainicjuince of the 
srIicK)! is not drawn from the rates, hut from 
the pockets of sympathisers: and alas I there is 
Rill I a debt of ^.1.500. Tin* m? 1 >ooI wna opened 
in 1904 and the children, who arc drawn from 
ihc poorer classes in the elementary scltools, 
have practtc.ally lo oilier optxirtunity of spend¬ 
ing a short period away from home each year. 
The cost for each child's forlnight’s stay, in¬ 
cluding the railway fare from Manchester to 
Mobbericy in Cheshire, where the country school 
is situated, is only seven shillings, nnd tne 
aecommodaiion available is for children 1 
Excluding the summer of this year, 

('hifdrrn h;ivc st.ivcd at the M ltoots. 


FOR THE BAIRNS! 


OiMistHASTtm ! -When thrbki/ing fire« Imp hi^h,. 
and lights glow, .and holly nnd ev^^rgrecn decorate 
the w.aIJs, .ind the festive meal is 'surrounded by, 
merry faces and happy hearts—when hand clasps' 
hand -nnd kindly wi.<hes and gifts are exchangod— • 
when the children chitu'e :ind Inugh with the ]09 of. 
Christma^trde? And whal jjf the other children— 
the little ones outside? Peering with hungry cya^t 
at the joys beyond Iheir reach, gazing at the we|l^ 
clad and well-shod children inside, they stand, 
(heir thin nnd ragged garments, wiih^brokc^ Qn£ 
wxldcn bools dumbly a nek pitifully pleading for thsh^ 
share of the good gifts of this happy time. It taUcsf 
50 lidle lo make a child ha|»py, but (here are 16) 
many children. Will those who love fhe cluldr^' 
remember the mtny nreds'-of boots and coats andi 
garments, af toys and Crhristmas dmnersLand sen^ 
generous help to fnake*g 2 ad the Walworth bairns 
Christmasltdo? Money or gifts wil^^be grateful^ 
recei^ by the Warden, F. Kerbm Stead. Browning, 
Settlemeni, Walworth, fi.E- 
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MAN’S APPROVAL DEFIED 1 

It is diftcult for mere mao, Aod oot any 
easier lor mere woman, ro understand the true 
inwardness of the Woman's Movement. Is it 
a mere flash in the pan—n nomcotary irrita> 
tlon which wilt pass with the granting of a 
vote—or is it the beginning of the flood whose 
waters will sweqi away the futilitjes ol^old 
law, old morality, and the conventions of ten 
thousand years? Edna Kenton has little doubt 
in her paper on ** The Militant Women—and 
Wonrtn,'* which appears in The Cenlary, 

We*cannot do better than quote iho,Edi(or*s 
Foreword to the article :— « 

The purpose of thU p/iper U to eaplain feminism to 
those who, whatever tneir personal predilectjoni, 
want to understand. It la of its nature controverMsI, 
but Is cori'fully not ^ntenllous. It is welUcon- 
strutted, brief, shrewdy .‘in.ilysed, dearly thought 
but, and forcefully stated. U will hurry ihe< willing 
reader safely through ilw fooilesa bogs and gloomy 
thickets of past wronglings, and place him, shorn of 
inconsequences and misconceptions, a clcar-c]|od 41 nd 
opefl*mlnded spectator, ut the very hrin^Une of the 
most thrilUng engagement in the war Yor freedom, 
which began in the caves und will end with man* 
kind. 

* The social reformer has been met with oceans 
-9f cant poured out from those whose inteh 
, Ipcts seem to suffer from a perennial paralysis 
.ao soon as *' another way'* is suggested, and 
/the present discussion will at least serve to 
the canicr that his song of '* home, 
borne,'’ must be sung to quite other 

^pwaic. 

Hdoa Kenton surveys the many issues and 
j^jteir side Issues with logic and unyielding 
Cgommon-sense, as when she s^ys: "Even if 
i^an of a borne and a child or two does take 
a woman's time, it should not." And 
^sti>o can deny the truth of this picture?— 

? Fdr woman's wori<—this is old and so trite t»-bas 
''gone from her on the rolling w*ave of the industrial 
fOge that has swept her work and often her and her 
rSlIdren into factories. Specialized, outside Industries 
^^ve taken her old hogdicrafts from her, and have 
' left in the home only (he stupid forms of drudgery 
r.lhftt possess not even the creative interest that was 
'^rttached to the old primitive artb of spinning and 
^•Weaidng. a . . Yet women must keep busy in 
rthe home; perhaps this tiervous need of theirs la 
Mooe reason, though U Is not the only reasuu, why 
nffomcti have never studied conservation of energy, 
working eflkiency, or the diminetion of unnecessary 
Steps and .movements. And thep.< where prolonged, 

‘ crude methods of work* fell to fill itf time, this 
; nervous energy, if it dees not go outside the home 
' for self-expression, reaches out in desperetion, and 
^snatches the old hamflerafts back under the guise of 
art. 


The writer clinches the matter when she 
says: "But any man will tell you stroagly 
tha! home is not enough, a mate is not 
enough, children are not enough, to fill a 
human being's life, «/ tXat humon bring is to be 
himself/* The article is a very notable con¬ 
tribution to this far-rcaching question and should 
he read and pondered. 


LOVE—TWIXT VICE AND VIRTUE. 

Mrs. HAvtixx:K Ri.Lis boldly accounts for 
^'Tlie Puritan and the Prodigal" in her out¬ 
spoken article m The Forum on the vexed quea*. 
lion of sex-indulgence and repressiofi. Her 
I ext is, briefly, that both " prude and prostitute 
are .alike nflronts to mother nature .and slurs on 
human nature," for " the evolved human being 
finds nu virtue in repression and no foy In^ 
pxceas." Mrs. Ellis deals very fully with the* 
i>t>imr»os of James Hinton, and sympathises with 
tb(k Interpretation of that child of Nature, 
especially in lus belief that women have the 
future <k love in their hands, ond while they 
remojo, more ot less voluntarily,^in their pre^nt 
subordinate position we must continue to suffer 
from the extremes of prudery and passion. 

The subject bristles with dlfHcidtics, mostly 
arising from (he artificial restraint writers 
.assume in using plain language, which is the 
only hope of advance. Mrs. Ellis does not 
indulge in false sentiment, but is severely 
analytical, as when she says> 

P.nssion nt white heat Is purity, but purity divorced 
from pnssion and ashamed nnd offaid of passion is 
weakness. Purity stands so often outside the human 
dwcMin>*'1aH]se crying plaintively to the inhabitants 
10 ^ome out and worship a messenger from heaven. 
Nm wonder the door is often hastily banged in the 
face of whal could so easMv be mistaken for snow 
nnd stoH. ThU is one of the ways the prodigal is 
mode, for youth nnd life want colour and Warmth. 
*rhe puritan, on the other hand, is often manufac* 
tured through mistaking Natures warmth anl 
colour for Itcll fire or mere volcanic eruption. 

The world-movement towards the exnaocipa- 
lion of women will undoubtedly help towards 
the time— 

When relationships widen and became purified, 
w*hcn domesticity develops into unlimited u^glness 
instead of remaining a limitatTon, and when sexual 
desire U acknowledged to be a ravishment Kke music 
und not a mere intuxicadon, we may be nearing the 
day when the puritan and the prodigal will be one 
as the priestess of love. The way may well be seen 
which leads to Nature's open spaces and Art's 
beautiful palaces. To love utterly is to be a seer« to 
be truly prodigal Is the first prer^etive of love, and 
to be pure in heart is to have cast out ell fear in 
order that the etaence^ we call love may shed Its full 
power In us and from* us. 
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«THE SWEETHEART OF 
• HUMANITY/* 

Tiib late Mr. W. T. Stead once used this pir- 
tureaque phrase to describe one of the most 
notable women of our Mis$ Jane Addams, 

of Hull House, ChicagCK The current number 
o( SoGuU Service oootains a character sketch of 
Miss Addams, and by permission the Editor 
we reproduce the portrait which accomp:inics the 
article. Hull House is a noted civic centre an<l 
was Waded in i88q, since when it has been an 
iaeressW influence for every good cause. Of • 
Miss Add.nms the 


writer says : 

Miss Add a ms li 
neither a n avowed 
.^^islist nor a Tolstoy¬ 
an, thou^jh friendly to 
both those views and sn 
■tfetive worker for many 
of their prwosnls. 

Her empnsrift is on 
the ethical side of the 
social movement, cou¬ 
pled with an insistence 
on the democrat^ or- 

I tsnlsatlon of Industry, 
irgely on Sodalict and 
tra^ union lines. 

Among her writings 
may be mentioned— 

** The Subjective Neces¬ 
sity for mciaI Settle¬ 
ments,*' and ** The 
Objective Value of a 
Social Settlement **; 

"Democracy • and 
Social Ethica **; and 
"Newer Ideals of 
Peace." 

The result of a 
ballot in which three 
thousand representativr* 

Americaif^ took part 
showed that Miss Jane 
Addams haaded the list 
of the " Twelve most 
socially useful ciUsens in (he United States,** Koohc- 
velt and Edison following in her train. 



THE LIBRARY—A HOME‘FROM 

HOME. 

This is ihe very practical suggestion of Mr> 
jnmi^ D'Homme, who writes to the Book 
Monthly. The public library wiis iostituted 
with n big flourisn <if Irumpela as the one thing 
needed to keep ihe workman from the public* 
liuuse, but ii lias failed, for thq one sufficient 
reasoj^ lhal I be library lacks comfori. The 
writer proceeds i— 

The rtverage man •tired nfhT the day's toil * 
ri’i|uircs comfurl. His soul yearn/ for eor^fnrt. If 

hU horn** diwM not supply 


(hat necessity, (lien he 
goes to ihc nearesf bur. 
which supplies mi un- 
Miisfying comfort—' 
hardly eomforl ot alt. 

Make (he public 
lilirnry a hov\e\y place, 
for liomelincRS is true 
comfort. Make Arcs la 
It that will outrival (he 
fires In the foul bar- 
parlour. Put arm-chairs 
in ll- •really comfortable 
arm-chairs. Sell tea 
and coffee (hero—make 
it fcmjtif tablet The 
plan to go on Is (hat of 
the old-time Coffee 
House. What joys such 
a word calls up—a 
happy gathering round 
a warm fire—chatting, 
talking, laughing. 4 

Why not join the public 
libniry to rucIi a place? 
Then, doubtless, the 
artisan would prefer to 
go lo (lie Public Libra^ 
rather Uian the public- 
huUM:, because it would 
b«' homelier and more 
MimforUkble. He could 


Mtsf Jaoe Addams, 


r<vid there as well *as 


A UAOAZiN^lhat strongly af^als to those (hat 
keep poultry for pleasure or profit is The }Ums~ 
tf^ted Poultry Record, The issue for October is 
full of arUcles and Ulustmtioos of the ubnost 
practical value. Mr. F.rlward Brown, in a pdper 

on ** A Stricken Poultry Industry,*' reports upon 
on outbreak of disease among chickens in the 
MaJInes District of Bilpum. The contents of 
the magazine clearly indicate that poultry-keep- 
Ing U now regarded as a •serious indusip' in 
.many parts of the country. 


talk, he would meat 
with finer fieoplv, he enuld drink ** the cup fhat cheers 
but not inebrUiies **; tn fine, he would be really .v 
happv. • * • ?3 

ThU is, briefly, the nst nf the Public Ubra^, an^^- 
I wond^ if the r** forma (ion 1 have sketched will 
be carried out? It *9 to be hoped, at least, that ^ a 
donor of (he next Public Library will give those Idsas J 
a chance and build his gift after the style of Yo OMe 
Tvme Co flee House. 




Makv* readers will be gbd to know thoL* 

fished.;^ 


(be CorahlU for December prints an unpubl 
poem by Efleabeth Bqrrdtt Browning. It is ; 
called *' The Maiden's Death," and is undafedt,,* 

tffvc been written* m idj9... >,« 


hut is supposed to h.tvc 
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* 'a inSAtPOINTED EMPRESS. 

In the Jirst November number <A Ld Rmte 
appear eome hitherto unpubJished souvenirs, by 
Prtiicess Radziwill, of the Court al Berlia from 
187^ onwards. 4 

Speaking of the life of the Kmpress Augusta, 
the writer says it may be epitomised in tbe one 
word—disApp&ntment. During the whole o( 

her existence she wna disappuinied, and yet not 
disillusioned, for she waK never aware of her 
imperfections nhy more ihim she understood the 
numerous dt^piions of which her life vms so 
full. Unforlunatcly for herself she did not 
know how to adapt herself to :iTCgmstancca, 
nnd her life was nt once b6lh active and 
obliterated, indecisive and energetic, ridiculous 
nnd sublime in the charity with'which she wns 
aver seeking to nllny human misery. What she 
lacked n>ost was tact, and she had a wrong and 
exaggerated Idea of whot she considered her 
duty. She wns nn admirable mother without 
having any influence over her children,-and as a 
wife she was a model of devotion and y^t 
not succeed in living happily with the Kmpemr. 
But she was bent upon playing well her r6le .*is 
Empress*, .'md she remained fullbful to this idea 
all her life. She wns never popular, nnd per* 
hnps never wished to he so. 

Her youth wns passed sadly enough nt the 
little C^rt of Weimar under the eye of her 
mother, a princess Imperious in character, prou<l 
of her birth, and accustomed to rule everywl>en* 
i ^aod inspire more fear tiutn affection. The 
Grand Duchess of Weimar treated her children 
more as n sovereign w'ould than a motIuT. 
ty Augusta therefore had n solitary childhcXMl. 
Great attention was p.sid (o l>cr ediicniion, for 
mother had great .nmhiii'ms for lier daugh* 

i, ters. The Empress has often told how siw was 
required to presick* over a cinde of entpiy chairs 

ijy as)d talk to them ns thougl\ they were persons. 
Ffom this exercise siw reuinetl the habit of 
treating people ns inanimate l)cir)gs. She 

j. *' always spoke to those about her like :in auto- 
V mnlon and her con versa lion never got beyond 
A'- certain • phrases { 5 h:pnred in advam'c. She 

showed no spontaneity in her character or in her 
r talk. Everything was studkd .ind her Intel(i* 
^ gepce s^med to converge 00 one point, neser 
to forget her privileges as Empress. Her nature 
mey have been affectionate, hue she was cer- 
V: tainly most maladroit in everything'-'family 
relationy and conjugal life as well as in her 
public career. She hpd nrtisfic pretensions, but 
4 * no feeling for art. Her taste, in fact, was 
i' deplorabiq^ Her oonjugsd life brought her 
nothing but deceptions, for she had pr«cticui)ly 
| > ivtthing in common with ihe Emperor. The 


a 

birth of iMr two children did not seem to mend 
matters. The Empress denred to train the 
young ]*'redenck for the rdle sovereign by 
awakening his natural instincts of nobility and 
chivalry, but (he Etn]>erur held to the Hohen* 
zuUcrn tradition, which permitlrd nothing in the 
nature of sentimeot. 

ENGLISHMEN, NOT MOLLUSCS. 

Cahi. S. flANsus, in Tire Fnrum. reproves his 
, fellow Amerlcar>s for bolding the strange be¬ 
lief that "like Hnglishmiin is a clam." Mr. 
Hansen certfunly knows his England, and his 
portrails of V The Hcrclical Englishman *' arc 
irue to tbe life. We are always " kicking " 
and threatening "to raise Cain*': but, as In 
our polUics, when we call one another " liar, 
thief, rogue and ass," we are playing a 
oognised game in wliich good-hunxHir is not 
(nr to seek. 

Exceptions on)} go I 0 prove the rule, as 
• when third-rale politicinos recently took pro¬ 
ceedings for Iil>el. and juflge*^ and juries, 
noioriously la<'king in humour, agreed with 
the griev^ ones who could not play crickel. 
Tile stolid enduring llriiisficr has nt Iasi f<Hin<l 
a champioa for his virtues. The writer sen ten- 
liously remarks:— . 

' 1 know H k» unu«ual lu mv ihr Englishman hna 11 
vnse of humcYjr, and 1 sav it In the loneliness of 
my conriclion, for wc ha\*c denied it so often ihut^ 
even some of Ihe En^jlisli bcliuv^' us. Ifut the Eng¬ 
lishman really hati a flashing wit, u habit of looking 
fur tik* unexpected, that is crxrsnmriy suggestive of 
Iht' (S'oh'ssionHl humorist. 

Mr. Hausen shows that il is only in things 
malerial that tbe American can pretend to any 
supcrkirify m'or the English, who luis ;vtcal grip 
tm things that count, and concludes> 

No, ihr Englishman is not asleep, ns you cun learn 
for yourM*1f if you will refrain from rushing olT In 
Paris, .and remain in his strerts a week. While wc 
wiT<* iovinting Ihft Century Limited, the English¬ 
man invented the SufTr.ngette. While we talked 
about ihe Inriff, Eng Lind diRcussod Sotiullsm. \VhiU‘ 
we are tiuiikihg about controlling the trusts, Eng¬ 
land has municipalised them. While we prate of 
Jemocrary. England Is achi^ng it. We invade her 
with dollar watch«. adding machines, and cash 
registers, nnd she invades us with Kiplings, Wellses, 
.ind Chesrortons. We build libraries and she flits 
them. We (brow mlghlv buildings up against the 
sky. botil and beaut ifCd as Egyptian obelisks, while 
the Englishman grimly grapples with the giant 
jiroblemK of |)ovrrty. social diseases, and a higher 
Iiber\v. You mnv not*1 Ike ihe .Suffragette, but that Is 
not the point. The product of tne EngUriunaA's. 
brnin, his a.iikmal genius, Is liberty and dissent. 
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TRAINING IN THE MEANING 

OF LIFE. 

Writing on Modern Education in the Novem* 
her number of the MiHgcte Monthly, Mr. 
WUfred Wellock says our elementary schools are 
moulding' excellent serfs and our public schools 
are turning out model tyrants. 

In regard to education, liberty, it is pointed 
out, iy the great essential, whereas the ruling 
spirits in the politico>religious world seem to 


of business * from the life of religion. * 
might be some liope for us if while the public 
schools were prc^uciiig plutocrats the ele¬ 
mentary schools were pr^uctng democrats. 
But that IS not ilte case. Boys leave the public 
.scIhm^s with the th.it they are superior 

people, whose function is to control and employ 
I he great body of the nation's workers, and 
the elenxinLsiry schoolboy Is traraed to adapt 
himseIWo the theory tivit the world was made 
for the rich. Our boys nnd girls should be 
shown tlie iniquity of modern civilisation, nnd 


haxp in mind a condition of absolute uniformity, made to realise the real ntcanTng of onlture. 
the training of a docile law-worsl^p^ng com* TItry tfliould hr trained to think al>out life, ebc 
munity. Not life, ur Individuality and manhood, meaning of life nnd nwrals, and of society end 
but a merely dutiful citisen is thi ideal aimed cinliwition. , 
at. The greatest weakness in the system of . 


education is the lack of moral or life-training. 
>{owhcre do we instruct the youths and maidens 
of our land in the science of life, the art of 
living. Hitherto the duty of teaching life has 
been left to the Church, but the time has noV 
:ome,whcn (hat function must be taken over by 
the p^plc themstjves. The greatest needs of 
the times arc a quickened social conscience, the 
introduction of a habit of moral thinking, and 
the creation of a new theory of v.'ilues. It is 
because of the decay of morals thal^ economics 
has N^crvmc divorord from ethics a ad llic life 
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Tht ButUtMi.] . (Sreuf. * 

Auitralia st Seboot: A Lcmod la Liberty. 

Flair PaoPKisoa : In fbF barm of Liherty^no Baforc*. 
nMt of lodutuial ooaimctt." 

SiQOND PioFiuoR ! *' lo Oio PBBia of Froedofli ■ po eeai* 
mliory TiodDBtton.*' * ^ 

Taian PaoriiceR : la tb* ume of.FHadMn t&d Ubotty 
^00 oompuloory train lo|.” 


APPRAISING THE ABORIGINE. 

So many have insisted on the lowly state 
*of the Australian Aborigine that Mr Spiller's 
artiele in* The SociotogUal PeviefP will rouse 
considerable » criticism. The writer gives 
chapter v^d verse for his belief (hat in general 
intelligence, common-sense, and Integrity the 
Aborigine is nt least equal If not superior tn 
(he general run of white men, and concludes 
with a very sweeping generalisation 

If the nnMve AustrolTan, who culturally stands 
near the hotiom of humnn nrhiovrment*, is virtually 
the eqiiiil of the European in inborn moral and 
intelleefiral eopabirv, are we not t>ound to admit that 
all peoples are about equal in Innate mental and 
moral c.apadtv whnlesrer (he Ktaqe or the fofm of * 
culture which thev exhibit? And if (hi* be so, 
would it be too bold for the BociofoQlst to aBeume. 
no nmifar considi^ationB of f.aet rather than specula, 
(irm. that the allejtfHl differences between individuals 
in innate moral nnd inlellectunl c.ipacitv have 
virtually no better foundation, and that therefore 
the dota of sociology should be viewed from the only 
satisfaclo^v sl.indpoint of .all human hcings bclnq 
pofentially fitted to live in the most highly civllla^ 
sr.^te? 

This will bring satisfaction to those of the 
Sfirinlist schools wIk/ contend that environn^ent '. 
and opportunity will divert th# worst penaUies of 
hereditary in the social state. 

a 

Thb contents of the Nwember Engineering 
Review —instructive, well-written, and appren 
priately illustrated—are of a nature that so 
directly appeals to the engineering profession, 
that it is oftly^necelsary to .call attention 4o the 
magazine here, although a paper on *' Perbal 
Mast Cranes,'* a novel form of crane fpr use in 
build Inga construction, will interest tnt general 
reader. 




MUSIC : ART LITERATURE : SCIENCE. 


WOMEN AND ART. 

In the November issue of the Thive Arts 
yoiimai Mr. W. George has ao article eo* 
titled WonuiD nod the Paiot-Pot.'* Id his 
opisioo womea have not yet aflirxned their 
capacity in the pictorial arts, and the causes of 
their failure in puintina he believes to'he both 
manual und meniiil. Women, he says, will ex« 
Mbit infinite patience in the pursuit of an end, 
but they arc often inclined to leap too quickly 
towards that end. I'hey do unwillingly the 
iitvncnsr labour on the antique, they neglect 
anatomy, and sacrifice colour to lide. In con* 
elusion, he says that if women are producing 
inferior svork it is because they nre still inferior 
creatures, but he does not think they will remain 
such. Their progress during the last thirty 
years lias been staggering. Tlielr intellect is on 
the up-grade, and tv^ien they gaio political 
power, as they soon will, they wiU use it to 
improve their education and broaden t^eir 
opportunities, and their progress will act be less 
in the pictorial arts than in other fields. 


i. ■ 







PAINTED CEILINGS. 

In the Architectural Review for November 
Mr. Ingleson C. Goodison writes on Painted . 
Decoration. Rubens, one of the first exponents 
in this country of decorative pajnting, painted 
the ceiling of the Banqueting House in the 
alane of Whitehall. A familMr name ts Sir 
antes Thornhill, to whom many piuntcd ceilings 
and staircases are attributed. He p;iihted the 
celling of Queen Anne's bedchamber at Hampton 
Court. Here, it is explained, he has represented 
Aurora rising from the sen In her golden chariot, 
surrounded by genii and nmorini, above figures 
of Night niid Sleep. In the border, under 
architectural recesses, are elliptical portraits* of 
George 1 ., the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and their son Frederick. Thornhill's grandest 
work is the Immense allegoricuJ composition In’ 
the Great Hall of Greenwich Hospit^ Isaac 
Puller and his soA painted altar-pieces in Mag¬ 
dalen siod Wodham Colleges, Oxford, and tl^ 
large cupt^a in St. Mary Abchurch, near Cannon 
^reet., The first Montague House in Blooms- 
Iwy was decorated with historical paintings by 
Verrio, and the second Montague House was 
decorated by Charles de La Fosse and Jacques 
Pirmenticr. The brothers Ricci did work at 
Chelsea Hospital, Qurlin^dn Hqiuse, Bucking¬ 
ham House, .ind Norfolk House. In ooQcluwon, 
the writpr says there is no dearth of fine 
eKamples of the union of ardiitecture and 
,^aiftling in this country. 


THE VERDI CENTENARY. 

Veaot having bees born in October, 1813, the 
centenary of his birth has called forth a number 
of appreclatioos of the composer's work. 

Writing in the Musical Titius for November 
Mr. Hermann Klein speaks of the evotuticft of 
Verdi's three so<alled "styles/* and the in- 
ftucnces under which this evolution took place. , 
Some would have it that Verdi owed his dev^p- 
ment solely ^to his own genius, and others have 
attributed it largely to the influence of Wagnbr. 
Mr. Klein is of opinion that the glorious summit 
wherein Verdi raised his third temple to the 
Muse of Opera was evolved from liis own design 
and built wholly out of his own material and 
from his own inspiration. All Verdi's work, 
says Mr. Klein, affords internal manifestation of 
ste.'idy growth. \'erdi learnt his best lessons 
from his early failures. Having grown tired of 
realism Ik: sought to create for himself ^loftier 
ideals. Hut there were several failures before 
he blossomed forth into his second manner with 
'* Rigoletto," "II Trovatorc," and "La 
Traviata." The " Manaoni Requiem" is de¬ 
scribed as. a masterpiece (hat will live so long 
as there is music on earth. It followed quickly 
upon "Alda." Sixteen years later came 
" Otello," add six years after that " Falstaff." 

In the same number Mr. F. Bonavia has an* 
article on Verdi and Politics. He says that 
Verdi, though undoubtedly in warm sympathy 
with the movement for the uni^ ^ Iial/i was 
one of the men who had patriotism thrust upon 
ihem. Hiv music, popular in character and are, 
was admirably fitted to serve as a battle-song 
for the masses, and it is this buoyancy, this rude 
strength, which still remains to Verdi's earlier 
operas, that constitutes one reason why they are 
not yet entirely forgotten. The opera " Otello," 
says a writer in the Monthly Musical Racatd for 
November, was composed when Verdi was 
seventy-four, and " Falstaff" when be was 
eighty: but, however wonderful, "Alda" 
remains his masterpiece. 


'An insistent appeal has come in from the 
Esperamo section of the Incorporated Leodifig.' 
Library for the Blind. Yearly subscriptions are 
imperatively needed for^the general fund of thp 
library, which includes ^ymenl to the Ulod 
writing the Braille sheets. Mr. W. PhillimcM/' 
of As, Earbfield Road, .Waqdsworth, is the htm/'* 
sdcreiary. and will gladly answer any inquir(et: >. 


f ^ * 


: £i^«GA*nctE 

OUR NOVELIST-ARCHITECT. 

*' Av iotcrestidg article in the ArchUecturai 
k€visw oi October is that by Mr. Sidney Health 
*on tome of the Manorial Hofnes Wessex. By 
reason oi his practical knowledge of archlteciurv 
‘ Mf. Thocnas Hardy holds a unique position 
among £ngUsh novelists. To the architect and 
the historian Mr. Hardy's descriptions of ihv 
manor-houses of Dorset arc of re:iJ value, 
r. Amqng lliose referred to by^ Mr. Heath arc 
Waterson House, Wolfeton 'House, Mclbury 
House, Canford Manor, etc. Thus Waierson 
House was the home in l**ar from the Mad¬ 
ding Crowd " of Bathsheba, and ** Lady Pene¬ 
lope '* lived nt Wolfeton House; Mllbury House 
(Wng's Hintock Court), the seat of the Earl of 
llchester, is described as **one of the most im- 
poeiag ci the mansions that overlook our beau¬ 
tiful Blackmoor or Blakemorc Vale,*' and Can- 
ford Manor (Chene Manor) was the home in her 


LSf^OtG ASnClES* IN THE RkVIEWS. 




FICTION AND, PARLIAMENT. 
Ukdbk the above lieadlng Mr. C. £. Lawrence 
contributes to the Book Monthly for October an 
article <fn Kiclion and Active Politics d propM of 
Sir Gilbert Parker's^* The Judgment House.'* 
Mr. U-iwrcnce does not Hnd that a Parliamen- 

s 

lary career does injury to litefar^ reputations 
On authors write serious books, such as 
Vfisiiys ;uid works on history and pditics, and he 
cites the names of Lord Morle;^, Mr. Janies 
firyce, Mr. Gladstone, Sir George Trefelyan, 
and Mr. Arthur Balfour ns instances of men 
doing vigooDUS work in politics and at the sah)e 
lime writing bobks which have found a per¬ 
manent place to'libraries. With novelists, liow- 
ever, it seems to be a different matter. Mr. 
A. H. W. Mason was for four years member 
for Coventry, and the fKtk>D'produced by him 


Kirlbood of Bnrbara of »be House of Grebe.. period showed a fall.o; off. With 

Many of Mr. Hardy's dcscriplions of churches H *o wW* he 

and fwuses are literal accounts of the buildings wa»ii>en^r for South ^ifford. Mr. Lawrence 


as he Icnew tlivm when assisting in tlic early 
part ol his career in their restoration .ind 
repair. Even the novels themselves are distin¬ 
guished by their architectural quality, the natural 
result of their author's intimate acquaintance 
with architectural art. • 

«STRIFE*' AND “JUSTICE." 

Thk leading feature of the Novtmber Boofc- 
^ trmn is the article on Mr. John Galsworthy by 
Mr. Richard CuAe. Ai the back of Mr. 
Galsworthy's work lie two very strong motives, 
we are told—a moral fervour and a literary 
fervour. Mr. Galsworthy has tbe instinct of the 
social reformer joined to tbe iostinct of* tbe 
artist. According to his critic ** Strife*' and 
‘ "Justice'^ are his greatest plays, “Strife" 
being the greatest achievement of all Tbe 
power of this play lies essentially in the fact that 
\ the leading figures do show creatkm and arc 
not mere puppets. Without creation there can 
be no survival. The characters in “ Strife " are 
so clearly visualised that acting oniy enhanm 
a reality that iralready there. The comparative 
failure of " Justice " (pay be the first warning 
that its author is slipping away too far, not 
from the technique, but from the spirit of art 
As a novelist, the chief drawbacks of Mr. Gals¬ 
worthy are that he Is not ori^nal in a great 
.sense, and that he is not sulBcientl^r an artist, 
says Mr. Curie. But against that it is stated 
*tteit he is philosophic and intellecuial, and has a 
^.•^.stfoog feeung for atmospherd Primarily, be it 
' .aot a novelist, but his novels ace the work of an 

extremely gifted amateur, 

y.* 

.... 


says '* Peter Pan " might yet be where the 
unborn ideas come from, and we might still be 
ignorant of '* Wimt Every Woman Knows " had 
Sir J. M. Barrie entered Parliament, as 
he once intended. Sir Gilbert Parker's new 
book shows liiiit the destructive effect 
of political life on novelists has affected 
him, and Mr. Lawrervee thinks it would bo 
well if rvovelists generally kept to their studies 
and drciims and ignored the siren-song of 
political ambiiioe, unless they are prepared to 
write true Parliamentarian novels ns Disraeli 
did. But is is odd th.nt so few good politic.'il 
rvovcls have been written. Mr. Lawrence names 
Sir George Tressady " and regrets that Mere¬ 
dith did rvot approach nearer to this theme than 
he did in " Diana of the Crossways." Disraeli 
rem.iins as a Parliamentary novelist unrivalled 
and practically unique. • 


Tiir December i.ssue of The Sunday at Home 
is a Christmas number, and tjir the purpose of. 
sucomnx>datinj; a large variety of topical read¬ 
ing the magazine has been cnlaigcd. *• Christ- 
ma.s Fifty Years Hence," by Mr Frank.£lias« 
is an amusing attempt to i^ophesy whaf will ft 
done at that period. He says:—“We shall 
have the ihrcc-uay liner to America. ... By 
1963 we sl^ll, perhaps, have the Channel Tun¬ 
nel and the mono-rail, which means th^t wo 
can leave LonBon at ten,^ and, after a oon-stop 
run from Charing Cross,'lunch in Paris at ooc, 
spend three hours in the French capit< and be 
back in Bondon in gnod rime for dinner nt levea 
o'clock." 




The 


INDIAN SATIRE. . 

Political caricature tead5 to overshadow the 
more iotponant work of the social satirist, and 
those interested id some of the ciirliest eapres- 
Mons the art are rccomnx'nded to read the 
article by Satnarendanalu 
Gupta in the November issue 
of ih« Modern Ueviem (Cal¬ 
cutta). Refer r ini’ to (he 
peculiar qualitjr of the work 
of and Rajput arHats, 

he points out that- 

Humour i« more or less n 
secular enjoyment, and its sug¬ 
gestion in pirtnrial iirt therefore 
necessarily hus n secular signU 
. ficancr. And ns the chief motive 
*of Indian art wu|t religious 
capression. necutarUm in the 
form of cnricuturo was never 
very much emphasised. But 
this aspect, though not very 
Ireuuently represented, vras not 

* entirely absent in Indian art. 

Even the oldest records of 
Indian painting bear evidence 
to the fact that the sense of 
ridicule or satire wns not alto¬ 
gether dlvoTi'cd from the canons 

«of art of those times. 

The article is illustruled by rcproduclk>ii» from 
apecimeos of early art now ixf the Lahore 
.^Museum, and the picture shown on this page is 
notable in that the subjects of caricature arc 
labelled with their names, 'llw figures on the 

* left were great Vaisimnva poei*s.ninLs; two 
Rajput chiefs (with attendants] arc Men sitting 
before them. The chiefs are shown counting 
the beads of their rosaries, and yet titcy are fully 
equipped with all the panplicnuilia and weapons 

war. The satirist criilclses the excesses of 
false ascelicisin and the hypocrisy of their 
devotees^lbis picture is nut without its applica* 
tion TO the Angl^Saxon conception and practice 
od combining two totally dissimilar sentimenls. 


SECRET SCRIPTURES. 

1'hb &wy of the discovery, the place of cod* 
ce&lmenf, and the ti^nslation and meaning of 
the strange documents known as the Scriptures 
of the Vezidis is told In The Quest. 

The Yezidis are wont to deny’absolutely the 
very e^ciatence of their saezed scriptures, and 
some ^ them arc known to hav# suffered the 
most cruel tortures because they refused to 
betray tMf secret of their co-relironists, for, as 
Habib says, the Yeridis fear a general iffassacre 
If^he Moslems or the Christians should cocne to 
(hat'their creeds ate declared to be false 


in the*Yezidi books. The ** black book 
tains tbe following account of the creation :— 
God created Gabriel in the shape of a bird, and he. 
put into hi I hands th^ four corners of tbe world. 
71 »en ho created a ship, in which he remained for 
30.000 years. Then he came to Inhabit Lalls. He 


An Barly todian Corlesiura. 

/nm UM ** U^iUm AfVtfV.' 1 


cried against the earth and it became edUI. Having 
become hard, it began to quake. Then he took one 
piece of the pearl and put it under tbe earth in order 
to confirm it, and another piece he put on the door 
of (he sky to decorate It. It is n this portion of tbe 
liearl the sun and moon ure eet. Ihen be scattered 
round these two luminaries the j^owdered piece# that 
had b(vn left over from the broking of the pearl, 
und they became the stars in the Armament, the 
whole being suspended from the sky. 


Good Nkws pok Chiu^kun ! ’* is aiUK>uncc<] 
in an advertisement another pugc. This 
refers lo the issue of a new series of Bnokstfof 
tbe Haims on New Year's Day. Printed in 
clear, legible type, this popular publicatioD for 
cKildreo of ull ages has been remodel(ed, and 
now includes a variety of articles .nnd stories 
specially written for reading by the young mcnv 
bers the family circle. Illustrations by B. Lo 
Kanu ao'd other talented artists will form a 
plearing feature of the contents. 1'hc artentinn 
of parents is directed to this new departure, for 
it is hoped and believed they will find within the* 
covers of this penny hook all that is needed for 
tbe edification of (heir children. It may 
stated that the old series of '* Books for the 
Baiens " win still *coQlinue to be Issued, and 
may be purchased froni booksellers and Dews% 
agents, who will also have a supply of the nqw 
series on January ist. 










/ - HOW MAN TALKS. • 

• 

' Dft. Louis Robinson is always laterestiDg ao^ 
his ** Story of Ihe Cbio " in Kno^l^dgt is a 
centributioo which possesses more than passing 
value. The importance of the chin has in a 
large measure been overlooked by scieotisls* 
and Dr. Robinson's elaborate study suggests 
the wide field still remaining for specula lion 
based on a closer examination and appreciation 
of man's wonderful anatomy. 

The article is abundantly illusirare«l by 
photographs (some are now 
reproduced by the courtesy of 
tbe Editor) taken from casts * 

of the insides of lower jaws, ^ _^ ^ 

from which it is clear that 
articulate speech is based on / 

the little bony cxcresconce, 
the genial tubercle to which is 
.aliased tbe Jf^ ■MOr 

muscle which penetrates the y 
tongue and controls that ^dSL 
organ in iu myriad nx>ve- f 
ments, which attain their I 
maxin^m activity^ during the \ 
process of speech, Dr. Robin* > 
i«>n gives some idea of the 
woHc involved in articulation. 

He says:— 

l^ublic speakers frc'qucntly talk 
•it the rale of one hundred and 
fifty ^words a minute, while it 
8cems possible to articulate quite 
cleurly and correctly when speoking at the rate of one 
nund^ and ^hty words a minute. If we analyse 
tho action of the tongue when speaking at the rate 
of one hundred and fifty words A minute, we find 
that there must be at least five hundred different 
movements or adjustments. Tills gives eight or nine 
in every second! Such movements, it must be iv- 
membered, do not follow one anothrr regularly in 
mcchonicab rotation like the piston-beats of n 
muU(pic<ylinc1crcd engine, but are conlinuuliy vary- 
^ ing thdr order. Wh.it 

ft / ] wonder Is it that «v 

/ / j ordination sometimes 

// M77 ' . . / breaks down, with the 

result of a stutter or n 

w Now a brief exami- 

nation of the intrinsic 
/ * muscles of the tongue 

begin 

/ /y y and* end in the tonQie 

. I \y itself, like the distal 

^ /^*n muscles of an 

\ / : \ , tlephant*s trunk—will 

■ show how totally in- 

bkgrsto of lbs genithgtouus adequate these would 
•oiale Ib pcoaouBoiag the bM> produce any wh 
Utter “'T." reeult: but imW* 


diately one takes careful ckote of the mode of action .. 
of the ienic^gUssui muscle the solution of tbe*» 
tongue's imredible agility becomes possible. 

It is seen in the accompanying diagrams Iwe s^PW, 
three] fhat Ihe several bundles, or /ercviut, of the. 
muscle are able to aoS more or less at right angles to 
the main plane of The tongue without anything to 
hamper them. For each fiash-like movement of the 
tongue away from the pilotc nil lfiat<s demanded is 
an inslMtaneous shortening uf one or other of these 
indo|»cndent strips. For instaJUT, in |>ronouncing the 
Mirr T wc pUce the (ip of ihv Inru^uc against the 


* HunMO Jewbeae, »iib Fan of (he Toi»|u<« 

t)iswin| tbowiog tbe •pre» 4 iBS of the rrnio-ftostuk muMcIc. «nil 

ibeir origm from (be up]'«r goDtiu Uiberelu. 


palate ck>^ lo the upper Incisor teeth, and (lien 
snatch it away w'lih great rapidity. The placing it 
there U |>i‘obably Uir w*urk of the intrinsir muscle 
caltrd the superior longitudinal lingual, hut the more 
rritical action of withdrawing It at the proper 
moment is due lo (ho front fibres of (livgeTfio-glo.fjur, 
icdiiVfi become initt auri braced for insiar^aneeus 
uriian o,> ox ffrr iougue’iif* ^rr.r.'^rd n^otnsf 

ffir paiatf» 

Ri*a(]cr> veil! nv«dl iliai it was Dr. Robinson 

wIk) discovered that • 

ndWIy born babies 

eotiJd support them- / ffji' ) 

selves by clinging to ( /L» 

a slick for aa appre- '' 
ciable lime, thus in- //w ^ ^ g 

heritiQg one of the ^ g 

features of their ^ 

monkey-like ances- \ ^ 

tors. And he also 1 ^ 

gave the reasoQ why 

a dog twists round /'"R 

and round— 1 ^ flat- ^ ' I 

ten imaginary pf 

—belore he lies nmlw tu prouo^ag tbe 
down. . Musd ** Ah.*' 




I ** J* s % . » • 
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- * NEW ARCTIp LANDS.. 

* Those aad prophets who foresee the rapid ab^ 
orptiofi of the earth's surface by the growing 
aht-bUA^r of the peoples may take some cheer 
r'om the latest discoveries *ip the Arctic Circle 
>y ih^ Russiiiit icc*breakers, Taimyr nod 
/at^utz» in the sens north of Eastern Siberia 
thd'adja<xnt to the h'ranz Josef Islands. 

The Cao/sraphiciU Journal g'ivcs Ih^lalest 
tvwlable informa Uon, but no t^mplcte survey 
las yet been made of the new* lands* which are 
vithin iorty mfles of (he mainland, immediately« 
JO ihe north of Cape Chelyuskin. That Nansen 
ind, others who have rounded the C'ape should 
Itot have suspected the presence of this land is 
iccounted for by the fact that* navijjatlon ha» 
pnly been possible by bagging the land, while 
the frcQuent fogs would reduce the ordinary 
chances of discovery. 

BIRDS IN LOVE. . 

Wild Life, which is nearing the end of Its 
second volume, is unique among Nature maga- 
lines both for the quality of its artielel—all the 
work of CKperts in their particular subjects>^and 
the astonishing excellence and variciy of its 
illustrations. These are the very high-water 
m^rk of natural history photography. One is at 
ft loss to pick out the most interesting feature 
ia the November issue, but we select Mr. F. B. 
Kirkman'a article on ** Birds In Love *' for 
apecuU attention. Mr. Kirkman lays that birds 
are not unlike human beings in their love- 
Diakfng.' tfCommon to both Is the desire to be 
doa^ together^ to touch, to caress; and comnfnn 
tff both, again, are the acts which represent, 
oot hecessarily the desire but the sense of obliga¬ 
tion on the part of the supplient male to please 
the fair one with gifts. A box of chocolates ur 
a fat and succulent grub, a radiant gem or a 
wriggling ^orm, all mean one and the same 
(king and serve the self-same purpose. Mr. 
ICirkman gives a delightful picture of the love- 
^gking of the London house sparrow. 

• takes place is something as follows. HnU a 

Ikai^ sperrewit, nr oiorr, sudilcnly prectpitalr them- 
fdiani^. with discordant din, on to the ground or into 
a bu^' .Usuoily one only is ji hcn-bird. She has 
every epf^rnnee of being extremely harassed and 
oltnoyedf she mokes fierce ruslies at her admirers, 
seises them, shakes ihMi, pecks them, hustles them. 
This unladylike conduct, tnr from di«rr>r>cer1ing the 
cock birds, appears to afford them the liveliest satiife 
faction. ; * With their tails fanned and stiffly erect, 
tbalrbaalts pointing heavenward, tlieir wings trailing 
In 4he dust, their f>renst8 almost touching tl)e 
ground, they hop in chattering adoration round tb^r 
Mveutof, only too plenied to receive her blows. 
y SnqJcR tne, pluck me, half mOrder me, 

i.tWrqlnr! ** is wlmt th**lT Ix havimir sfgnffles. or 


seems 10 signify, .^fwr a minute or so the 
ings end suddenly, and each yarrow adjourai fftre^ 
rfflreshments in a quiet, methodical manner* as if 
the exciting love scene just enacted was merely an. 
ordinary inddent in ihft current of its everyday life. 
So, in fact, it is. 

The number also contains some wonderful 
photographs of diving birds as seen from below 
the uratcr, taken by Dr. Francis Ward; and a 
fascinating full-page picture of The Little Owl, 
uken by Mr. C. W. R. Knight. 


A TYPHOON AT WORK. 

Ik bis interesling article on Motoring to 
Japan," in Tfie Century, Melvin A. UaD gives 
the render u graphic account of the force of a 
typhoon encountered on his trip. The advance 
agents of the storm were eddies and whirlwinds, 
sending everything movable in all directiong^. 
After this timely notice— 

• It dark, nnd began to rain furiously, and we 
fled U>T refuge inside. J'he force of (he hotel had not 
been idle, and the building was braced and barricaded 
froni end to end with huge poles and beams with 
straw rope. Wooden shutters had been nailra over 
the windows. exeqH in the corner rooms, which were 
equipped with sheet-iron ones, now ht^vily barred 
and bolted. From the stairs ascending from the 
office, several poles eight inches in diameter and 
twenty feet 'ong, were braced up against the main 
cnironce-doort, and securely lashed to heavy planks 
• which latticed the front of the building. Ihe hotel 
Kccmed fcx’lified to resist any sort of attack. Later 
wc heard the craKk of falling telcgrapb-|Mlc8, col¬ 
lapsing roofs, and the roar of shattered tiles flungi 
broadest Then all the lights wunt out. 

My room on the second floor rocked and swayed, 
and it termed as chough the building could not hold 
iggether. After a while 1 grew accustomed to the 
motion and the noise of brewing glass, and dropped 
ulT io iUcep, but a terriflc crash right by my ear 
brought me up with a start. The sheet-iron shutters 
of my windows had flnnlly succumbed to fhe fury of 
(he gale, and although fully eight inches outside of 
the glass, had bent in until the windows, sash and 
oil, lay shattered on the floor. A drenching torrent 
whirled in through the crack between the resisting 
shutlfl’s, seised a screen and hurled it dear across 
(he room on to my bed, .ind then seized the bed and 
bounced it savagely up and down. Then part of the 
roof look Ic.nvc, and slid past my window with the 
nerve-racking clatter of coal pouring into an empty 
steel bin. * 

By daA*n the typhoon was satisfied with whet it 
had done, and mnvnd on «HJt to sea. 

Two days later, driving through a maze of fallen 
trees, tangled telephone wires, and wrecked houses, 
we had not proceeded fiu* before a strange object, 
loomed up ahead. It was a junk, a big eea-golckg 
junk, and completely blocked the road. Lest oili* 
alMe made an Insuttcleat barricade, threft others lay 
across tbe hlghwqy at regular Intervale beyond, » 
posited there from a smafl river half a mile distant.* 
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• ^ 'N A NEW Sherlock <iiclares: "The ha'^iett n>oment in my whdf 

•' ^ Holmes story is an* life was when I first saw my first chil 4 #|? 

. / nounced in the Nash's do^s not increase iis'prifie; the numb^ 

(* Strifid hfogatins. is i^ed at sixpence. ^ 

•*j| This occupies pride - . 

Awi Gibbs, the Pall il/oH fi/n^uina^ 

A J V^T cember numher» and Spcdal Correspondent in Fairyland, •writes | 

it entiWed " The Ad* clever sketch, of "The Parilament of WaoM 
\ ventures of the Claus," ^ interest ot which is enhanced by^the 

I 1 Detective." appropriate Qoloured drawings by Charles 

^ It is evident that the Robinson. "Old Christinas Legends," by 

I ^ Conan Doyk Arthur Watts, who also illustrates his article^ 

IfhjJjT hail lost none of its i» well worth reading. Sir Joseph Isyoos, dc- 

^ ^ * fcff W' cleverness in recitals scribed as "artist, author, and| Incidentally, 

wl of this description.* caterer to the British Islands," Is written about 

w jP^ . . Gordon Meggy c^* by T. R O’Connor, M.P., who contrives to say 

irlbutes an articled some very interesting things regarding i 

" TIk 5 kcret at rfmarirlible* man, concluding by declaring^: 
s 'V Smart Dressing/' " This ^rcat aulocrut is the veriest slsve; but 

"Hartle, whsn you gst ' ^ * being it is the worthy slavery of alT«tioo to A devotdd 

marrtod you ore co hove * illustrate<{ w* i t h wife. 

tw.tr chiUr..." actual pboi.^raph* ha. produtwd a 

* iu « u*" colours o number that will hugely delight his juvenile 

many .tag* celebrities, showing tf*e right ai^ n»6tn. Picture, in V,ur. and in Mack i#d 
wrong wiy of wearing a costume. Saying* ,^hrte. tales of topic^ interest, a pUy Ibi 
of S ro„d Children is a <fcl.gh.tul papv Chri.tmas, v>d » useful article by Nancy Ward, 
prett.^ '“ustrated Jjy i lumbna.i ske.ches, one jhe 

^ which the Editor allow, us to print here. ^f a magazine that is well worrt tte 

Alto^ther the jvgaz.ne is h.gUy enigrta.nmg. sixpence. • 4 

and IS capital change for a shtllmg. ^ * 

- The Grand contains Baroness Oresy's M%al, 

Pears' Annual, with its twelve humorous " The Laughing Cavalier," and gives u low 
tales and twelve humorous illustrations, as well complete story by Gerald ViTKers Stuart, m 
as three presentation plates, is worthy of its addition there are eleven short stories, one of 
well^eMrved popularity. Barry Pain is at his which, by Tom Gallon, The Coke Fire Christ* 
best la his tale of " The Sisters "; whilst Max mas/* is quite seasonable. Mrs. Bdloc Lowo^d 
Pemberton's contributioo, The Phniomime at very cleverly tells us **Why They Marribi^H 
Porringer’s/’ wilt certainly please readers. Although this magazine dispenses with piettmX 

-- the interesting fiction ainply makes up for'jtn 

- Miss Mari* Coastxi^s cootributioD to Nash's omission. _ i 

Magaaine is a little clas.sic for Christmas, " The « 

Sculptor’s Angel,” and this has two powerful f'"' December Pearson's is a double {wM 
dniwdngs by* ArnMie C. Forestier. ‘'The with sixty-four of it. pages in colour.. M^p>«rt^)g 
Beauty of Beauties,’: by Rk*ard Fletcher, is CoUins, whose anhual Chnslmns p«tft(»niiM;i|g 
adorned by some exquisite pbott^raphs by Rita Dniry Lane is so eagerly looked for,*ha« 
Martin. Finely printed on *t paper, this is a induced to write an article on " Pnntonimes mS 
very attractive section of the magazine. "The PLiyers.” which has the added advaou^e ojH 
Happiest Moment •’ is a very interestiiig sym- carrying ex<»llent portraits of ma^ of 
posiun in which many well-known people take ‘f®*"*/ wbo^are so well known ih oqmmSI^ 
apart. The Barone., von Hutten My. : “ The lion with pantomime production. " Fortuin,^ 
Vp^eat moment of my life, as 1 daresay it U f'ura ” it an article 'contributed'by 6*<i^ 
In w'flm of roost womA who have eti^eri- Meggy, and we fcarn that it is b)|*ao'^pwiiM 
-anort it, was that when my #r*t baby waa pul unusu^ for a rich woman to po a a ada'jg jfeiii 
JfWo arm.'’; and Lady I-tura Troobridga worth of “ Jetna. ” ft seems that In 
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even 4fy^their Jure tu match their dressea. This Bailey's,*' oy OswalU Wildridge, is daintily 

^article is charmingly illustrated. MiaA good illustrated by Warwick Reynolds, a specimen 

reudipg, together with topical pictures, are in* of w)K»se clever work we are permitted by the 

eluded in this number, which is publish^ at one * Editor to reproduce. Sarah A. Tooley con* 

■hiliing. tributes a paper on ffow the Royal Children 

• < _ 

, Thb Ontury U a superb production. The 

illustrations indic.atc i*uiiinM;nd:tblc elTort to 
thieve efTccii* which inust materially advance 
the sUmdiird «>f iii:ij(a/ine art as well as «nh;inc- 
jng the already high rcpuiaiion enjoyed by this 
world-fa tw>t IS ir^gazinc. 

TUn double nuoilicr at tlic Ciff's Ovn Paper 
nnd M'omnn's Mapisimr is goot1 value ii»r one 
.shilling. Two coloured supplements-^'* Ganicn 
Memories,*’ hy Hayward Voung, »n'l Ring-a- 
Rlng <»’ Koses," by Maude Angell—are lieauti* 
fully proiluml, and will add to the reputations 
of llic talented artists. The literary bill of fare 
provided is of a nfttun* w'cU calculated to inve 
satisfuction to the ri'aders of the n^agaaine. 

Miss Flora Klickmann makes some scathing 
remarks regarding the Parcel Post Deport me ijl. 

She says:—"Last Chrislaias the Department 
itcemed to beat their worst record. From aU 
over the ctuintry one heard of the damage done 
to parcels in iranKft.*' The writer suggests that 
" it Ought to be possible to augment the staff 
temporarily to an extent sufficient to protect the 
iritereats of the public^' Rut does the public 
always take pro|K‘r care to pack their parrels 
carefully and send ihcm in boxes »rong enough 
for the purpose? 


of Europe Keep Christmas/’ and this has the 
distinction of being accompanied by portraits 
taken by the Queens of Holland, Norway, nod 
Jialy. _» 

Li KB inost of the monthlies. The Treasury 
raters for its renders by supplying a variety of 
artich\N appropriate to the season. A. A. Dunn, 
in a paper on ** Memories of the West Country/’ 
recalls life in that district from 1840 onwards, 
su fur ut any rate as the writer’s own household 
was concerned, where Christmas feslivifies were 
not indulged in, but " instead of the usual idea 
of play, play, play, and nothing but play, wo 
w'erc taught to sit—and wc enjoyed it too—and 
work stuff frocks and petticoats for the poorj 
while our governess read to us such books as 
The H'averle^ Novels and Uncle Tom's Cnhm/' 

CoLouR-PRiNTiNo forms u prominent and 
pleasing feature of the December Windsor. The 

editor has secured (he services of a number of 
famous novelists to provide material for the 
6c(ioii in this number, which, in the opinion of 
many, will no doubt he (leemed equal to, if not 
better than, former Christmas issues. The 
Thb Queeier i.s a bulky issue, and several moat nug|a]nc is very finely illustrated threugbout, 
Excellent fulLpuge pictures in colours add to its and may be recommended with confidence, for it 
tttracibrfncss. causing di 10 more than bold its la one of the best shilling worths tbit ha« 
own airing* many competitors. " Christmas at reached us. * 


*' Srvrkai. popular writers txmlributc stories imd 
ar^cles to the Woman al Jtomr, (he result tioing 
a bright and attractive issue. .\ charming papei 
appropriately illustrntcd, fs " Fashions in ^1 
Land,*' by Agnes M- Miall. *' Dolls arc as un 
versal as they arc old/* rcm.irks thr writer 
who reminds us that in her early years :he l.il 
Queen Victoria had no fewer th.in n himdr<HJ 
thirtv*two Dutch dolls ! 


Thr iris ' Featnt has an up-to-date cover, for 
Eather Christmas is shown in a motor-car driven 
by a charming lad^' chauffeur, on his way to 
distribute largesse. The general contents arc 
spec!oily adapted for girls, Who will find much 
to intcrciX and Instruct. A new game, *' Cats’ 
Cradle,” is described’by Horace W. Venton, 

w*b(> any5 it originated among the Apache 
Indians of North America. A series of diagrams 
acoomp.ihv the letterpress and cleverly illustrate 



THE R^IEWS REVmWED. - 

• 

The fellowioe short nodcei supplement the cridcitmt of special contributions arranged 
under the fkecedinf sectson, ^Lcadink Articles in the Reviews/' 


THE NINETEETH CENTURY. 

Professok PiiiOL? rx51 mines with minute enn* 
the Cxovcrnnicnt’s Soci nils lie remedy of “A 
minimum wage lor ngricullure/* and he proves 
• that sueh a proposal cannot of ilsi lf secure the 
anticipated result. '‘Indian Tnrest and it$« 
Treatment hy the (iuvfrnment Is ihc title of a 
pDp»*r bv Sir Henry T. Prinsci), ^hosc cxp«*fl- 
cnce in the High Court at Calcutta cnahW him 
to speak with n full degree of authority. Hr 
points out that 

To dnpet the flouJ< of unrest In IndUi, somethin^ 
mor^ than i*onc<’ssions to the educated classes U 
Mcmancifd; sonuihiiig, too, which apt»enls more fo^ 
those who procKOle disorder ;ind defy lawful nulhorily 
than parleying* wilh the breakers of the kiw. 
even and firm pulley, unndstaknble In Us expimion, 
indiwles, esfMClally amongst HrinUaK. thr rxblencr 
of a ^overnn)^^! - 

and iidds, by wffy gf conclusion : "India sighs 
for rest, and rtfsl she will never have m» long as 
lawful local nulbority is not respected and 
enforced." 

W. Kcynolds-Steplicns, .speakipg " as an 
artist for artists," outlines an ambilious scheme* 
for "A British Tine Arts Ministry," and w$ 
arc glad to see. tha^ Us first duties w'ould be to 
undertake the " artistic direction " of the Office 
, * of Works, Bt>ar<^ of Education, I.ocal Oovern- 
rnenl llonrrl, etc., nod generally to advise upon 
the preservation of n.atJon;il monumenU and art 
treasure.s and "to check acts of vandalism." 
We shalJ be glad lo help forward any such con¬ 
summation, but we have never yet heard of any 
person gosscs.sing a lithe of the qunlilH'ations 
necess.ary for the direction of such a depart meat. 

A mure practical suggestion is to lie found m 
Lord Sudeley’s .article on "The Public' i'liliiy 
of Museums/’ The provision of " guidc-<lemon- 
atraters " Is really the minimum nTorrn neces¬ 
sary for the fuller .appr<*ciation of the national 
treasures, now for thv mrxt part immured in 
unfrequented ^rners of our cities. 

H, M. Wallis (AsfUoii Hillicrs) challenges the 
many statements which have been made 
alleging Bulgaria’s atrocities, as he says if 
calumny could klU, Bulgdrhi nnouIH be one vaftt 
graveyard." 

Mrs. W. L. Couitney’s article on " The 
Prospects of Women as Brain-workers" 

* * strikes the right note and ^g^ests many direc* 

« tions in which women'.s intuition might enable 
* them to do better in business then engage in 
fiitilr rompetllion w*itb men in the old tracks. 


" Abdication '* is an unc'ompromisiifg critH 
i'ism on the Suffragist movement, by Mrs. 
Frederic HarriMin. She cfainlh that woman 
“ catffiot take upon Iter shoulders the public as 
well as the pi ivale life. At present the pur* 
fount of her influence Is dried. Woman hw 
abdicated." • 

Tife n*vie\v contains a mass of reading ntallcr 
covering^I very wide rangi* of Interest, • 


THE BRITISH REVIEW. 

Jnt*KKAt.isM and the Dr.iij^a (M'4 U|>y voiy con 
skierable space in lUc i*urrciii flr/7;.s/i krvinv 
IV |il.a<x* is given u» Mr. U. K. Chesterlou, 
wIn> writes^llK; lirxt r,f a mtics id (Hree ariii lo 
die ^xehWvencss o 1 j^uiriudists, 1 fr says : 

Journalism is not vulgar; it 1^ fastidious. It Ik 
M fH»pul;rf; it I* cxdudvc. Ir ^ivrs but lho 

tIfM are unmtHliglUlc lo sou and me. It gives 
political advice; hul the ;i<tvjc<’ is palpabh’ noiis<'iisc 
to s-ou and me. It gives Jkerarv and ctUiral advice; 
biit ibesp nrc obsknisly iiiirmlMl lor iliote already 

iniil.ited. p 

But we are interested to know that in anollicr 
article Mr. ClwMcriun hopc.'i lo inltinlc nianv 
more. 

" Soriptor " deals with anullicr asjieci of llie 
Press—-ils rsmvcntionalily. He says ivmndly 

Ibal the IVess has Ix.i'oine a slave? i»> ronvcntlon 
and dial in llie mayirlty of pj^xTs a ccrlain^ 
wcll-iirukTst<H»tl coavcniion.ll alliludc pervades 
every item of ncus, In (he iivirkul ilciiijiicnl of 
I ruth and sii>rci i(y. 

Mr. ICdward .Sii,fcr discusses Mr. MiiscficM 
and Mr. Siankw H< nigh Ion in the sw'ond instab 
mem of Ills arijclr*K enililcd " Dranuilists rff 
To-day"; while Mr. W. I.. Hcorge eniirely 
differs finm tlKm* esiiniablc pcrs*ins. jQcluding > 
the O'lisor, wty> iuJd that ♦he ndigious cirama 
slmuld have no place on the English si.ige. We 
shall yet, he ilunk.s, have a stage as free as the 
pulpjt, and llu: ptilpjt will do an iipgracipus 
ihing rf it dues rK»| wish it an evtrrunr dcvelojy 
meni of Jis emotional influence. 

The only article of u poll la al naliijc is one 
written under ihe pscufkmym of "•loseph," 
strongly art\^ating the construction of national 
granaries. The writer estimates ihai to provide 
storage of sufficient grain entirely maintain 
the population of this country for one month 
wwld cost about ;£7i!)QC»iC00, or less than ihe 
value of frwr first wbass Imtllcship*. 


♦ 
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THE ‘CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 

Thomas ^key, writing on ‘‘'J'he 'General 
Klcctions in Italy," is of opinion that *'ihe 
first appeal lo the dciTKKracy has been uf guo<] 
augory for the future of Italy.’* Referring lo 
the eafTaordinary success of the Socialist Party, 
the writer poinis our that ii is only in Socialism 
lhat the la bo A rrr sees any promise of amelion* 
tion of his forlorn romliiion. He says T** How 
poor is the slandard of an Italian labourer's lot 
may be^nferred from tf>c fact that an ex-Premicri 
haMproposed is. 911. pt*r week as a pensibo for 
hirrs in Ins old age in a land* wlier< forxl is 
dearer tlinn in Hngl.*in<l." , 

In his Sidelights on the Armenian Ques* 
lion," the Kev. Harold Buxton gives, opee 
more, detuils of the prolonged horror of Turkish 
misgovernment. Qcspairingly he writes : 

So king as the Turk rttnoins t 1 »e same barbarkin 
he has always been, so long will his coruluesls •ind 
IdK (ontfniKd dominniion remain a.vurae and a 
blight upon the face uf the globe, 'rhn I'drk 
Inherited the riches und the culture*' of the 
Byxaniinc Empire, and whal has ho done with 
No province In Asia is now poorer, more 
ignorant, or more lawless, It be granted that 
the xtatus quo demands an autocratic rule, based on 
adequate force, which shall dtsil out imparUol 
' lusii<^ and give an cqtul chance lu alt. But the 
Turk cannot provide ii." He remains a barbarian 
with the power 10 U* brutil, and witlioul the 
pc»wer to gcA'em. * 

^ J, VV, Greig examines '* *1 he Tenures Rcbiiiig 
to Small Holdings," and ndVHM'ntes :«u 
amendment of the existing system uf lejsc* 

,holds, securing ftxily of tenure and n fair rent, 
'^he administration would be in the hands of a 
Land Court which would be empowered to de:il 
with urban holdings; and finally, the writer 
desires the adoption of the Homeslead of 
, the Untied States. 

'All interested in child iraining will appreciate 
the well<onsldcred arlicU* on " The Grrman 
Child in .the Geroinn School,** by A. I). 
McLaren. The writer been led to deal ex* 
hauA^ivrly with lh% nialtrr on account of the 
prev.ilence of child*suicidc in Germany, and (be 
suggestions made arc based on wide experience. 
The abojjtlon of over*spe< intisaiion and corporal 
punishment is advised, and, not least, "home* 
work should be reduced to a minimum **; per* 
haps the teaching profession in oilier countries 
will make a note of this. 

" Japonica *' contributes ^n indmate sketch 
of " Ja|>ane9e Court Ladies nnd Life," which 
makes mqst interesting reading. 

* Dr. Dillon's Noies on Foreign Affojrs eon* 
linuo^io Sc a special feature of this review*. 


THE FORTNIGIiTLY REVIEW. 

Tub Unionist position on the condliatlon of 
Ulster Is set out ut considerable length. 

lidcnund Gosse retdews Lord Lylton's bio¬ 
graphy of his famous grandfather, Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton. 

" Excubitor " discusses the question, "Are 
Navy Estjmaies of ^£,'50,000,000 Justified? " 
and thinks thai " what may appear to be a high 
price is, relatively to the pressure of competi* 
iiun and the standard of our wealth, an ex¬ 
tremely moderate sum. V 

.As A coroll.iry, we. have J. D. Wbelpley/s 
cheerful article dealing wlih '* 'I'he Fallacy of 
an Imperial I'oud Supply." In a nutshell his 
argument is thus expressed 

It U unnr<*css.ary for any n.ition to own sufficient 
fdoikproducing urea to feed its own people, or to 
show anxiriy over the fact that dcHriencics nrr 
supplied from land>i un<k*r alien Hags. IVaciically 
all commerce is founded on exchanges of the pro¬ 
ducts of the earih. If an> iii.anufacturing nolion was 
able lu su]>j»ly from ils own (errilury all the fi>od 
M a pit's ntHX'ss.'iiy to the life of its own people, the 
dcctruciiim of foreign Irudc which,would followVtndd 
be f.ir more serious in its coitsequrnces than u shori- 
age of home-gnmn bri'ad and nK'ul. 'id build up 
foreign commerce u countrv must have sumHhltig to 
sell and something to buy. 

^ , i- A. R* Marriott concludes his valuable 
series on "'The Evolution of the English Land 
6ystem." He laments " ihe disappearance of 
(iW small proprieior and the degradation of the 
landless labourer," but adds: " Historical^ 
justice compels us to approve, broad grounds, 
of the ch.mgcs lo which both were sacrificed.** 

"The Future ReUtiOos of Capital and 
T.ah Uf," hy John B. C. Kershaw, are treated 
witfi great fairness. The writer looks for a 
solution in the fullest application of the prin- 
ciple.s of r^paI tnership, .lod is wise lii,recognis* 
ing that " perfect freedom to join unions and to 
strike" must be left to the men under all 
schemes of co-partnei ship arid profit-sharing. 

In her article on " Militant Methods: An 
Aliemative Policy," Mrs. Billingtoo-Greig 
<*hnllenges the so-called forward movement, 
.'is.scrting that "it has cloaked itself with artifice 
and hypocrisy"; she regrets **tlic unhappy 
recourse to artificial martyr-making," and sub¬ 
mits as an alternative; 

A wider movement eiuWaang all the many aspects 
of feminist reorganisation, not merely (he ponttcal; a 
demand ior change based on the exposure of cases of 
niffcring and injustice; a fssnk admiuion that extnu 
political action is required for women*s full emaneU 
potion, that there Is much she must do for herself oaf 
an i(idividual and mdch that must be done by com* 
bitwd social effort and the edwatlon of public, 
opinion. ' 
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THE ENGLISH REVIEW. 

Admirers of John Masefield— and they are»a 
growing army—will appreciate bU proae^poem, 
“ The River." The rapid movement U a dia« 
tlnct improvement, and the brevity of " The 
River's " course is as refreshing as the iragedy 
is gniesome. 

In his article, " Modern Thought and the Re« 
naissance," L. March Phillips suggests some of 
the many changes which divide us from preerd* 
ing genera lions of thinkers and workers in tlic 
world of art and letters. Here i-^ a " crystal ’*: 

Not a pcbblr on the bench or ci thiisy in ihr field 
but palter with us to-day in a <louble sense. The 
texture of our intclligrnce Is altered.* It has lost its 
reliance on dear-cut rationalism and Is Irarnini' In 
rely instead on the glimmerings of spiritual intuition. 

Hrdbrook Jackson n»o«ots the rosirum and 
delivers a lecture on “ The Creation of Taste.** 
It is all admirable, but when one reflects on titc 
infinitesimal amount of art instinct it seems n 
pity even to talk about it. We can but agr^' 
with Mr. Jackson that an " awakening of taste is 
necessary before we ean build cities and stales 
which shall be a fitting harbourage for the soul 
of man/* Meantime we must be (xmteni with 
(he vicious contradictions of our religions, laws, 
and sot'ial conventions. 

A. Stodart Walker ifischarges a public duly 
in criticising the conditions un^r wiprh wc cor^ * 
tinue to creot " Public Memorials." Utjfor-^ 
tun.ntely Mr. W'alkcr has too many bad cx.amplcs 
with which to " rub* it in "^frorh the *' gilded 
♦enormity" in Kensington lo that nsiounding 
column erected to*lhc egregious Oukc of York. 
The writer is niorc especially severe w ihi: 
crimes perpetrated upon posterity in Edinburgh, 
;md attempts n definitioo of real greatness:— 

Thcr« are figures which occasionally illumine the 
ikarUcirss, great men who change the map of circum¬ 
stance Or^f lorritorv, pioneers of human ctunnclpa- 
(ion and amelioration, about whom it is safe to 
prophesv an immort.al gratitude or at lea.st a lasting 
recognition. These are the men whom we should 
carve \r\ stone .or cast in bronze and show (o the 
passer by In our busy streets, reminding him of whnt 
one hand or brain can do in the great warfare of 
humanity. 

" The Taboos of the British Museum," by 
E. S. P. Haynes, is a restrain^ reproof to the 
moguls of our national library, who arc moved 
to place under a ton saf« custo^ all works which 
are subversive of the Throne or Religion,* or 
which may be regarded as improper or obscene. 
We are so accustomed (o spoon-feeding that few 
notioe any^ng out of the way even in the 
• leternaJ crass-headed ness of those clothed with a 
little brief authority. * # 

• We can only note the first instalment of a 
special contribution by H. G. Wells, entitled 


" The \Vorld Set Free," descrilicd hy the author 
as "A Story of Mankind.** • 


• THE ENGLISHWOMAN. 

In the December number of the iingluh- _ 
tDOman Mr. 'Philip Snowden slates once more 
" the present position " of Woman Suffrage. 
He speaks of the antl-Suffragist efforts to 
alienate support from the cause in the House of 
Commons bv stories of the disaster which would 
(omc to the f rovcnimcnt in the ^event of a Suf¬ 
frage amcndmcnl of the Hill being •carried. 
The SiifCragist Ministers knew what was being 
done, but Ihr5* never cKcrted thcmsclveij to 
r«mnlcr:u'f it or lo make llic best of the raeili- 
ties ishicU Mr. *Asc(niili had granted. 'Hie Suf¬ 
fragist hfinisters, und in a measure the SufTra- 
giA l.ibcrnls, arc mainly responsible for tlie 
failure lo carry Woman Suffrage through the 
House of Commons during the past two or three 
years. J'o alone for their past mistakes, snd in 
justice lo their own professions, it Is the duly of 
Sg Edwar4> Grey and Mr. Lloyd George lo 
come ouf as ilic |>olilical leaders of this cause. 

.\ most timely and sensible article is that on- 
tillcti "The Daily Migrant,'* which deals with 
the town-worker, who is to be a happy workman . 
living sixty miles and more from his workshop. 

A craftsman living at I.^tchworth, whose work 
ties in a far from remote j)art of Chelsea, sftends 
five hours every day on the double journey from 
home to worje. and this by a fast train from 
t.ctrhuorih apparently. 


THE THEOSOPHIST. 

Mrs. nI•s.^VT gives u genera) outline of I he 
posjiinn of the Thoosophio.d Society before 
the world at the present lime, nnd says that, 
in spite of rertnin I roubles .nnd dissensions, 
tlwre is notliing lo make the Society anxious- 
l*he one real danger is that some of the 
older members are inc-lined to forget that 
I he future is with the young and iKit with them¬ 
selves. Miss Uf »fol hy Fie Id < on 1 1 mics he r art icies 
on ** Tlic Religion of the Sikhs," and deals with 
Gov'ind Singh—the hast and greatest of th&Sikh 
prophet.s. 

Dr. Ruimond van Marie deals with tl« ques¬ 
tion, •* Is Jesus Christ a Historical Figure? ** 
and examines the evidence of the non^hristhin 
Jewish and Roman docuificnts, from which be 
maintains there Is no direct proof to be obtained 
as regards the evidence of St. Paul, and points 
out that Paul nev^r knew Christ, and *gives nu 
details of hir life " which* are not contained in 
like Gospels—to which* he never refers—end 
seems to have known but a small portion even o£ 
the deuCiU given in the GoepeU." The article i$ 
to be concluded to the next number. 



The REViEW'.t>t KEVatW* 


• • 

THE CONNOISSEUR. . 

Tub ConrioissvuT bus issued an exceeding:)/ 
Jine ChristmaR number. In ihe aeciioo devoted 
lo pictures Mr. Algernon Graves has cooiribuied 
notes on some pioiiirus Si£ Josliua Reynold^ 
which will be read with iixlcrcHt. One of Key-* 
Holds*s moaterj>ieccs, " Mis. Siddons us the 
Tragic Muse J' was a picnirc on which the 
painter heslowccl his m<jsi sfrmuous IskLpurs. 
Recent jMurr-s U\ him had lieen uhfavourubly 
received, a(Ml this rircunist;»fK'c, u^othcr with 
the fanj» ami importance of the sitter, made il 
neces.sary that he sl>ould produce a pteiim* 
wort^iy of l»ih tltcir rvjiuiJUioni. iG ynolcIs, 
apparently, was pleased with the rcsfdi of his 
efforts, for, he s’igmtd the work—a rii.Minction 
rnrery bcsit)wcd on \u» canvases. Tin* liukc of 
Argyll has cr»nirlhu;cd an arliolc on ihc GcUl 

* Ornaiiwnts f<iund in Ireland and in the Celtic 

purrs of Scotland. *rbcrc arc many ilhislration-. 
in the number of the Noble Homes of pngUnd, 
und Mr. Fred Roe w rites on the Manor Houses 
of England. The whole numIxT is betioiifu^y 
illustrated. , * 

A BUSINESS MAGAZINE. 

Mr. T. Swinoornr Shist.drake. editor of the 
fnterjiafional Fevino of Commerce awl Industry. 
may be complimented on this the first number of 
a magazine whose function Is lo deal with inter¬ 
national commerce and industry on a broad 
busis. Whilst political essentials will l>e treat c<1 
from a nifn-party standpoint, business men will 

.Ije kept in touch with the reorganised Com¬ 
mercial Committee of the Houses of Parliament. 
Jn rhe present issue there are many articles of 
high imponanoe lo the business community, and 
wc cordially weJeotne this addiiioi- to the liicra- 
tuic of business, the prUr of which is as. net. 

9 ^ * A 

✓ 

THE OCCULT REVIEW. 

Viiy Editor, in his notes in tl»e c-urn*ni mmilxu 
of this magixzinc’, deals with the I.lfe <»f Jxrnl 
Lylion in cxinneollon with his study of the 
occulti flnd .says lliat ii "is obvious that, how¬ 
ever unsniisfaclory fh many instances ihc results 
obtained may have bi*cn, the invcsligation of 
the oc'ruh and of magic in iisfxddcst forms escr- 
cis#d nv irn^sislibic fascination over the 
novelist." Mr. Stanl«y Redgrove remarks that 

• it in the sign of the modern inlcresl in occultiwM 
tlint tuo of the most interesting plays of the pre¬ 
sent 8c;i*son, “The Witch" and “Magic," 
(^nlre * round things of * distinctly occidt 
character, and lie dcaU With each play at length. 
Nfi^tH Jc:ub«L>i*laire warii^ the Churc'Jies that In 
iladr i>pp<>bitHnt lo Tlieosof^y they an^ai the 
sam^liitH' opposing ibe*hest teachings of Christ. 


4THE-N0RTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Tilt splendid November number is opened by 
Uie Editor, w^ho reviews in his notes the first six 
months of the Wibon^ administration. All that 
h.id been predicted of the effectiveness of Wood- 
jt>w Wilsonf he says, has been realised. No 
President of the Unilcd Stales has denHjnstrated 
jfrcaicr capacity for true leadership. None, 
barring Lincoln, w.vs confronted at the outset by 
a larger numl>er of perplexing problems. None 
has nKi Ins difficulties with more sagacuty cjr 

• reeved them more skilfully. 

In " Fifty Years of Anthropol<)gy “ Treft ssor 
Ernst Hacckd glances backward at llio splendid 
iriumjihs vffiich monistic anthropology has 
achieved. llJe "question of questhms to 
use a phrase used by Huxley in the funda- 

incnLd qucMioit of " Man’s Place in N.iluru, 
he slates, hits hcvn happily solved In uur day. 
The solid ground hiLs fallen away from the fw*r 

* of that superslhion which set up man as being 
swiwrior lo Nature. 

Sydney Brooks dc.ds in a maslcrly maiuui 
with "The riohicin trf Vlster." He believes 
that if the Home Rule Bill becomes liiw hi its 
present form (rouble of Si»mc kind in Belfast, 
and perhaps also in the ndjiiccnl counlics, i» 
iuevftable. He thinks, l¥>wt.A<T, it is impossible 
(hat the prejudices and oppfjsition of Clstcr will 
l«e allowed <o kill the Bill or to stand in the 
way of that autonomy which four-fifths of the 
^risli people undouhtcflly desire. 

Writing of. " Tlie Tnsxly of Hurliarcsl," 
SveUtfor Tmijoroff forecasts another struggle 
for suprcm.acy in Ihc Balkans The fxvrtcnl of 
the future, he remarks, is lo l>e seen plainly in 
tlic fact that llie Bulgarian people, before the 
ink IS fairly dry upon the sinister pages of the 
Treaty of Bucharest, have begun their prepara¬ 
tions for the struggle <»f ti^morrow. which is lo 
right the wrong that has l>cen impmicd upwi 
(hem hv superior force «i( the inoiiicut rd their 
greatest weakness. , 

Chief amongst the remaining papers are I hose 
<m " The English Ciirl in Fiction," by Mrs. 
W. L. Courtney, and " Why Gold win Smith 
Came to America," by Arnold Haul tain. 

THE RAILWAY MONTHLY. 

CsoROf: McIxttre*5 arrtck on " The Railway 
Fog-Signalman " ogives an intimate sketch of 
(be* various duties the fog-signalman is railed 
upon, to discharge, and the point is pressed that 
" the MOtsOde difference between present-day fog- 
signalling and that ol former years is not in the 
use of detonators, hut in a higher standard of 
kno>yledge on the part of the fog-signniman con¬ 
cern^." As a whole (he number U a creditable 
production, nod It'is capitally Uluatretcd. 


Reviewed. 



THE FRENCH REVIEWS. . 

France's Financial Aovss. ^ 

In the Correspondent of November totb M. 
Reni LavoUce has an article on the Financial 
Abyss and the Fiscal Peril in France. 2 Je 
shows liow serious is the finaAcialHituaiion^for 
the people in view of the extra taxation, and for 
the country in case of international conflict, 
when a salisTaciory financial position is almost 
tis necessary for success as a ^<Kxi army. Tlic 
Budget of 1915 was only promuli^ated on July 
30th after fifteen months of elaboration and eig'hP 
numihs of discussion. In round numixrs ii 
Veveals an expenditure of 200 cmlliuns sterling 
and receipts lightly bek>w iha^ amount. But 
the writer ^oea on to show that the truth is 
disguised, and that there is u tremendous deficit. 
Great divergcn<x: of opinion exists as to the 
, .precise stJin. For 1913 it has been variously 
estlnvLted at 13}. 9}. and uj millions sterling.. 
For T914 the deficit is put at 51}, 45, 35). and 
27i millions sterling. At best they are formtd* 
able figures, but the trtllh is no one is able to 
Atatp the exact amount. Under the pretext th.nt 
the pjirticulars *rc not available many items arc 
omitted from the Budget altogether. The writer 
himself adds togctfier what he c.'ills dissimulated 
expenditure and disguis'd loans, and. making 
allowance for supplcmcnury credits, says the 
difTcrenre lit tween normal reveno^and expend!* 
ture in 1913 must be about 17^ millions sterling 
on the wrong side. The expenditure officiafly 
inscribed in the Bfldgct of 191 5 >97 milliunN 

sterling, whereas it might to be 215 millions 
sterling. • 

Publicity the Remedy. 

Another writer. M. Emmanuel Brou&sc, a 
deputy, and Kcportcr^General the Com mis* 
sion of Definite Accounts." is also much 
exercised in mind as to the national expenditure 
in Franco. Writing in the mid-November num¬ 
ber of Rgvd€. lie counsels before all things 
ptblicity for the Report of the Court of 
.Accounts. As an example of the manner in 
which certaia administrators conceive the 
management of public interests, he cites the 
Department of Public Instruction and quotes 
some of ihe^fnncy hems of expenditure relating 
to it. The Ch.imb^rs have not the mean.s of 
judging the Budget, and everything is left to the 
Court—with the result tliat expenditure in¬ 
creases enormously. Some years ago M. 
Clemenceau, as Minister of the Interior, decided 
that the Report of the general inspection of the 
working of his Department should be published 
in the Journal Officiel. No Minister except M. 
Bartbou praised this codp d'Etot. On that 
occasion he said that to break with the habit of 
mystery from which French admlntstratioa had 


so kxig suffered would be to make abuses dis 
appeaf and to liasten reforms, yo^duy^ how 
ever. M. Barlhou has not had the courage to pu' 
his pr<x:cpl into practk'e. Franre has now 
arrived at an epoch when the Budget chnrgei 
are such that it h dangerous to administer the 
interests of^be country outside die cxiunlty itselfi 
writes M. Brousse. Wltco such tremendous 
s.ii;rilices arc asked of the ifixp.tycr, it is in dis* 
pentffbU' that be slxjuld know wh-M is done with 
his iiHincy. It is to he rcgrj:licd, ihc writer 
cvmcl tides, tluil lhi>sc who arutpl I he duty of 
w'al^hing over the interests nf the i at payer so 
often forget that openness in public afiair.shught 
10 be th'* first virtue of a really democratic 
regime. IUi.Kans. • 


Tlic first November numlier of the Rwiu dr 
i^aris cimtains an arlirle, by M. (^ RadulcMnh 
Molru, on King Charka of Roumania. By his 
c\(K! riel lets his lempvranieift, ami Iuk intcllecinal 
cplturu, the King, says the writer, lias l>ecn a 
benefactor to his kingdom and to the Balkau 
•.'ition^ sofith of the i).snul>e. 'llic bdligcrcnts 
found m him a nwdcraior. so necessary to ihcir 
exaggcrnied pretensions, and also a guaranicc 
which was of the greatest value to them in their 
dealings with Uk Great Powers. Fie hod no 
mimdatc. hut in the midst of nil the passions let 
loose by the Balkan conflict he represented the 
thought of Wcstern Kurope. Paticnoe is one 
*of his leading qualities. To bring alxiut peace 
was .1 great action, but U> have reigned forty- 
seven years over a people w1k> had previously 
made a change of ntler their unique ]x>filicEl 
business is n much greater .'ii hievomenr. 

In the mid-Noveml>ur number of the 
same review. M. GasUm Grnvier writes on 
the New Servia, In her rebtions with Rou- 
mnnla and Greece. .Servia for the moment has 
ntiihing to feur from Bulgaria. Ihit in the west 
Albania will probably l)c a con si ant source of 
anxiety. A quiMion for iinmcdialc solution is 
(he regularion of j^roperty. since tin; exploitation 
of the soil IS <lepcndenl on it. The now religious 
re]atir»ns will also require early srltlcment. 
Mussulmans and J(*ws hav^tlicir religions recog¬ 
nised ill I he kingrk>in; no I so the Catholics. A 
concordat with Rome* will probably be concluded, 
.nul perfect liberty of conw*icnee and religious 
practice* will be guarantccel to OlboMt subjfecls. 

Writing in the first November issue of 
tions Diplomatiqius, Commander d« Thomasson 
says he is not at all sure that the Balkan settle* 
merit corKludcd, under the auspices of King 
Charles wtH l>e of very long duration. *The pas¬ 
sive attitude of the Triple Entente confirms the 
writer in the opiniwi previously expressed (hal 
it wnflld have b^n belter not to have insisted or 
the internntk>na 1 isationVf Albania. 
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The Review. 6j Re^ws. 


THE GERMAN REVIEWS. 

]n the we have two 

articles on the Declining Binh-rate ta Germany. 
In the number dated OcU>b«r 30th Herr Ludwig 
Quesse] speoks of the binh^stfike as a spectre 
going about Europe. All the Si.Mes. including 
the Kaiser, Herr von Bethmann- 

Hollweg, M. Pdincarc, h rench JmpcrialisU, and 
German Progressives, hnvc banded themSClves 
together in a s^rt of Holy War against the 
•pcclre, M> that k woul<l be no exaggeration to 
•ay that the spectre of Socialism has been driven 
into tRc background by the spectre ^ the btrlh- 
striker The low birth-rate among the pit>letariai 
is not limited to Prance, the United States, sod 
Austriilia; it h;is made its appearance in Ger¬ 
many also. Th<? new Malthusianism, the writer 
says, could easily solve the social question. 
With a proletarian opc or twexhild system the 
melntenancc of the capitalist means of produc* 
lion cMHjld in time only be possible by 1I10 im> 
portatlon of Asiatic labour. But n serious 
decline in the birth-rate brings with'it a*nothca 
danger to the Empire-^a limitation In thC num¬ 
ber of men capiible of serving in the Army. Tlic 
fight against a birtb-strike is therefore a fight 
for national existence. 

Herr Eduard Bernstein replies in the same 
magoaine in llie number dated November 13th. 
.Kt considers the limitation of birihs .imong the « 
working classes as a means of iiT^[oving their 
economic position. Modern life, with its incrcas- 
claims, makes limitation of the number of 
children a necessity, he says. Tlte losufTicient 
housing accommodation al^e is quite enough 
to*make the working classes ha\'C a horror of 
large families. The growing sense for intel- 
'icctuol nnd arils tic enjoyment also lias an effett 
on the amouol of child-rearing. Again, the* 
jtibour movement itself is responsible for a good 
.deal. The raising of the scIkioI age, the fight 

S in St child labour, .and the reduction of Indus- 
I labour of young persons, ell tend to post¬ 
pone the time when the children can contribute 
to the family income. The parents arc obliged 
to take'more IhoughP for the future and Umita¬ 
ction o( children is a natural consequence. Herr 
Bernstein does not agree with 4 ierr Vessel on 
the eytl ecqpomic result of foreign labour in Ger¬ 
many at the present time, nor does he see any 
c.ause to fear for her n&tiOAal existence for a 
very long time to oomc. 

Heft 4 of the A rerta (Stuttgprt) contains ao 
article, by Herr Hermann Kienel, on the Un¬ 
faithful Loves of Poets. ' The writer tells the 
^stories of Benjamin Constant and Madame de 
Stuel, Frnnx Grillparzer and KathJ Frdhiich, 
and ^^iedru'h Hebtwl and Eliae Lenring. 


t 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

In the article on ** Exotidsm in Art/' con- 
tinfied in ElstvUr, there are reproductiwis of 
^tures showing a portion of a primsevaJ forest 
in Argentina, women washing on the river bonk 
in Buenos Ayres, a view of Cape Pillar (fit the 
western entrance to the Straits of Magellan], 
two views in Nova Zambia and many others. 

A short sketch, with portrait, of Prof. H. A. 
Loreou, forms the opening contribution; 
Lorentz received the Nobel prize in 190a and-is 
)vell-known in connection with the discovery 
of the theory of electrons. The Drucker Col¬ 
lection (of pictures) In Amsterdam is further, 
described and among the illustrations is one of 
the ** Voung Mother,'* by Jacob Marls, given 
by Drucker to the National Gallery. 

De Tijdspiegel contains several ** features*' 
of interest and an essay on those companies 
which we call limited. 'Hits last-mentioned** 
boniribution deals principally with life assurance 
companies. In certain concerns the question of 
capital is of the utmost importance and some 
people are misled by the fact that cllicial sanc¬ 
tion has been obtained to commence business 
into assumisg that the said edheern is funda¬ 
mentally solid; as a matter of fact, a company 
can be started with a small poid-up capital and 
in some cases this has been done by persons who 
have nothing .more behind them. With regard 
to'life assurance companies, the capital is not 
o( such great import ance, as the premiums 
gradually accumulate and the capital is noi 
always the security which some imagine. A 
good deal is stated about the duly of managers * 
and the obligations of shareholders and insured 
persons; State control is not an uumixed bless¬ 
ing, for if the premium reserve did not reach 
the stipulated figure, liquidation might be 
forced upon a company which, with good m^n- 
.tgemcni, might ultim.itelv become very strong. 
However, some xteps should be taken to ensure 
stability and prevent the unfair rumours which, 
under the present system, may be purposely set 
afloat to damage this or that company. 

Vragen des Tijds has a long article on the 
way in which an Act of Parliament should be 
drawn up, and the writer gives illastrations 
(from recent Dutch laws) of the difficulties that 
have ariseo in interpreting the meaning of 
ceitaiQ words and clauses. The Swiss adopted 
the excelkoi idea, with reference to an impor¬ 
tant Bill, of submitting the matter to a distin¬ 
guished personage quite unconnected with 
political life, but expert, in such questions, 
asking him to draft the measure. Too little 
attention is bestowed on many Bills and the * . 
drafting of those enattments is left to lawyers 
and to others who hpve had little or no practical 
experkoce of the tubiect. 





Tub main topic in I he November 
is the recent General Election, the first under a 
widely extended Iranclnsc. The A'Hotra Anto~ 
logia asserts that the new elc^ral arrnoge* 
ments worked far more smoothly than was 
anticipated. As regards results, it points out 
that it is the Socialist party that ^ains the most, 
as from 41 in the bst Chamber their numbers 
rise U> 78 in the new; and nhlvnigh Oiolitli's 
still compact party of 310 ought to be in an 
impregnable position, much depends on h 
Socialist and Radical understanding, as it is not 
possible in Latin countries to govern with only 
a small majority. • 

in the Rossegfta Co»Uinpotanca Crispolio 
Cns)x>lti oimsidvrs that the new extended fran* 
chise has transformed the elected deputy from a 
*' '‘nominee of a petulant oligarchy'* to a true 
representative 0/ popular wtll. He attaciA> 
Giolitti vig’orously for his lack of a coherent 
policy, to whicJi he attributes the loss of seats 
to the two extremes, Catholiu unci Socialist. 

The Pam/j/fp SeshnaU is of opinion that the 
various Incidents of the elections—the rorrup* 
tion that prevailed, the lamentable violence 
shown in places, the small number of voters 
w1k> polled, barely 50 per cent, of their strength 
-fully justified its own progiK>s4icalions a\ t<i 
(he folly of enfranchising illiterate citizens, 'll , 
deplores the increased voting power in Ihc* 
Chamlxr of the subversive#forces ** of the 
^ country—i.c., the RadiciU and Scwialisl parlies— 
and finds little eon^lalion in the increase in the 
Catholic members, fearing the formation of a 
clerical party; and it takes the Government to 
task for Its lack of an cfTcciivc programme. 

The Kussegna also* contains an im|M>rtani 
un.tigj^cd article on tlw condition of llic Trentino, 
and iHe petty persecution to uhich the Italian 
inhubitani.>« of the province arc subjected by ihc 
Austrian authorities—even picture postcards of 
the, Italian Royal Kamily arc confiscated t The 
most serious cause of lILfcrling, however, is 
the persistent refusal of Austria to allow the 
establishment of an Italian university at Trieste 
for the ben^it of her Italian^peaking provinces. 
The result is a growing irritation throughout 
Northern Italy .against their ally, which may 
welt induce the country ic^ forego the political 
advantages which the Triple Alfuuice secures to 
it. 

The Pacifist orgap, La Vifa /ntrmasionafe. 
while deploring tlK many acts of violence com* 

. * mitted on the election days, rej^ces in the 
belief that the Socialist victories are maiply due 
to an and*Lybian reHClion, and that the Italian 
waf'fcver haA largely abaM. 


In an ariiclc cm “ l/aw and.Arr," a wriW 
in /.a Lfctura points ou( that law and 
pMry were much nkin in olden times, aa 
witness the fact that one u'c»rd was used for 
both Zatu and tong in Greece (rjonior) and Id 
R ome (Ctfrmma) Treating of what he calls the 
scholastic organism in the United States, a 
writer gives a sketch of the law of Compulsory 
Koucatton, the lunch provided for the pupils in 
large schools, and “ tree days" Lunches arc 
served at cost price; they ifre prepared in a 
u‘ell*appoi,nicd kitchen and the rc.stauragt is ft 
distinct feature of the establishment. On the 
hriduy •following the ist of May. thcrl is a 
festival ftu* fhe pbniing uf trees or shrubs in 
the school grounds,'with appropriate speeches' 
and songs or hymns, to teach ilu* children the 
importance of Irecs and the nuIuv of lumlmr. 
** Impressions of Unglac^d " are inicrestitig; 
London, soys the writer, is a irifie disappointing 
at first glance, but its kize, its great importance, 
and \)\t ,aspcct of its streets and buildings 
^mpre^s themselves upon you ^‘cry quickly* 

Nucsiro Tiempo contains .an interesting arlirlc 
on ancient municipal hyedavvs and regulations 
in the city of Madrid. In I4C)(> a law wmh 
promulgated forbidding the inhabitants to throw 
dirt and lUth into the sireels and |>ublic pint's 
under penalty of a fm^ and the pi<>ment of thi: 
cost of denning the spot defiled in that manner; 
there were, other regulations concern ing nuis* 
aners of sinular nuture, and it is evident that 
ihc municipality of that d.'ty was alive to i^e 
necessity of keeping the city clean and dr cent. 
In the reign of Philip II. a kind of fxilice was 
instituted, and the law of May, i5t>o, enacted 
that all persons proposing to erect buildings 
should first submit plans lo (lie municipality and 
rm ive oflicial au(fK>ri>jiiion hetfore setting (o 
w’ork. *rh«*rc U a continuation of the article on 
" The Ri'gcncr.ilion of Spain," dealing with the 
defence of the (vnmlry and the nec^sslty^ for 
strengthening Ihc .irmy and navy and the im* 
provement of arsenals and dot'kyards. 

Tlie first contribution to the current ^spaila ' 
Modema is on the differeXec lietwecn our ideas 
and surroundings compared with those prevail" ^ 
ing centuries {tl'o. Another nrlkle tells us J 
aiwut the goldsmiths named Ar^, the . 
sixteenth century, wh6 made many famous . 
specimens of the shrine used to keep the Host 
in Roman Caihdic churches. Another writer, 
dealing with the times of Isabel U.', gives an. 
outline of «he fashions in women'f drdfts durlog 
the period 183^1866.* In " Modern Americt " < 
we have some details of the fourih«centeaary of 
rhe discovery of the Pacific Ocean and tbei 
cclebralion in honour of Vasco Nufiez dc Balboa. 
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••THE DRAMA MONTH.;BY MONTH. ‘ 

♦ 

# . ■ I ■ . * 

a K. C. on’ FAITH. . 


M r. CHESTERTON in his time 
battled forcefully with many modern 
Icndenries, and has given and taken 
some shrewd Idjocks; and on no question has . 
he dwelt more insistently than on the nedd 
for Faith. '* Never mind what you believe. 
$o lung^as you* believe ^omclhing.'* is his 
creed: iKiter a hrm belief in devils than* a 
doub/ing spirit towards the anj^ds. The 
flabby, lukc«warm tolerance of the exas* 
perates him to fury. So the theme of his 
first play is Faith. In dcspiio r>l his own ex¬ 
pressed opinion that Magic " is a bad play.* 
it is nothing of the kind, for G.K.C. has 
executed with succtas a task at witich much 
greater experts at stages raft than hipisclf 
have often failed r he has contrived to venti¬ 
late his ideas and opinions without*coirvcrt-^ 
ing his play into a tract; in a manner the 
reverse of amateurish lie ha.s made his 
characters and situations so dramadc that one 
does not realise until afteru'arJs that 
'* Magic '* is a play of Ideas os well as inci¬ 
dent. 

The story of is not dramatic 

ia the ordinary sense. It is, shortly, a study 
of the attitude of a Duke, a dociori a dergy- 
man, a '* quiet business man,*’ and a dreamy 
Irish girl towards miracles, or conjuring 
tricks. The Duke st.'inds fur the average 
inconsequent man, against whom <i.K.C 
directs his keenest shafta of biting satin*; the 
doctor represents science and disbelief; the 
parson's attitude is one of unwilling dembt; 
the *' quiet business man ** liellevcs nothing, 
for no reason at all, scientific or otherwise; 
the girl, his idster, who sees visions and 
dreams dreams, profoundly believes. To 
these people comes a .Stranger w*hom Palrici.i 
had found wandering alHiut the Duke's 
grounds and had beUrved to be a fairy or 
wieard, but who turns out to be mcrcJy n 
conjurer, engaged by the Duke '* to brighten 
things up.** Morris, her broflier, treats him 
with aboMinahlc rudeness, and jeers at his 
stale old tricks, until the Stranger does some 
inexplicable things, and ends up by turning 
the doctor's lamp, which can be seen through 
the winddw, from red to blue.^ Whereupon 
Morris ^oes into raving hysteria, and there 
are grave fears that he 'will go mad unless 
some natusal explanation can. Ik found for the 
lamp trick. Then follows the best sccoa in 
the ^lay. The Duke,* the doctor and the 


par.son implore the Stranger to buy how he 
did it. He s^arns llicin that they will not 
believe the true, explanation. He did it by 
magic. It M'cm.s he lias acquired ci^rlain 
spirit unliStic piiwers, and can conjure up 
{{evils at will. The three men cannot accept 
the explanation, and the parson presses for 
^mething rm>rc plausible; iIk' Sinioger turns 
OQ him angrily; What the devil are you 
for, if you dons l>elicve In miracles't' What 
does yijur coat mean, If it (k>es not mean that 
there IS such u thing as the supernatural? 
What elites yi»ur c*urM*d collar mi:an, if it 
doesn't mean there is such a thing ns a 
spirit? ’* 

« .At this moment I’.dricin comes in to 
add her entreaties, and f<»r a while the 
actkin is held up to .diuw of a wildly im* 
protwibk; and rK»i very well written k>vc si'cnc 
between the two. but aitimniely rhe StrangCf 
goes into the garden to pray 4 hat he may 
find a natural, {'onjiircr's explanation for 
turning red lamps into blue; and while he is 
away, in some uncanny manner, the Rudience 
is made to fed that the room is fuU of un* 
Mm devils, is one of the most dcctricnl 
* scenes 1 have ever known on the stage; one 
caught oneself glancing sideways uneasily at 
one's niiighimu/ to sre if Ik;, show'cd 

signs of discvMnfcjrl. At ];;si the Stranger 
returns with an explanation wAiich satisHes 
Morris, and the curtain falls on the iHgmmngs 
of the love story of P.itriri.n and llip Stranger. 

1 .>queslion:il>|y the wlutle play Is n 
plea f<v faith. Mr. Chestert<»o Is clearly 
dct'piy sincere in his belief in thp super¬ 
natural, tb<mph it does not foll<»w tliaf he 
insists on other.s l>clieving: what he does 
insist on is th.'it Indicf in something is essen- * 
tial. The type of man he cannot stand is the 
Duke, who is so open-minded that he nullities 
9 subscription to a VegHarian League by 
one of equal amount to the Anti-Vcgelarians. 
He is the kind of m.in, wc arc tdd, who, 

" when you talk to him about the five best 
breeds of dogs, always ends up by buying a 
mongrel. The Duke is the kindest of men, 
and dlway^ trying to please everybody. He 
generally finishes up by pleasing nobody.'* 

Incidentally, even those who take no 

interest .in the large question of Faith or 
Doubt may be advised to pay a visit to the 
Uttk Theatre, for th^y wlU spend an enter- 
taifliog evening wit)i G.K.C. at his wittiest, 
interpreted by a remarkably able cast, 


Opera. . 


yout^lf, a Uuiliiini; as large as Queen's Hall, 

packed uilh a dense mass of working men aaq 



N ot long ago a working man came to tbe 
Royal Victoria Hall in the Watfrkm* 
Rond with his small son of five. '* Here's 
the I bird geocraiion!" he said proudly, “My 
father brought me ro the ‘ Vic ^ when I was a 
kid, and I hope this nipper will bring his own 
some day." That story shows tl>c nffectUm 
which the people of Soidli Umdon feel /or ihc 
wonderful place of vnicnainment which the 
energy and clevoiion of il)c late Miss Kmirvi 
Cons secured for them. • 

Everyone has heard of Mis% Cons, bur pc'r> 
Imps not everyone knows how nobly and 
dcvolecMy, and with what success, site and her 
little band of enthusiasts laboured in the face 
uf en<»rmous difiiculiies to establish this oasis in 
ihe dismal district around the New Cut. In 
iH8o, whin the work was begun, the Royal 
V'iclorb Hall had already a chec|ucred and dis¬ 
reputable history. It siarivd life as far back as 
1816 as (he Royal Coburg Theatre, with ltrsi> 
I'liiss theatric ill pcrforninnces as its primary 
obj^t, but by sQ(TCSsivc stages it lapsed from 
iu high beginnings until in the fifties and 
sixties the Royal Victoria Hall, as it had been 
le-namcd, or the “ Vic " as it was p>puluHy 
called, was a synoi>ym for all (hat was dis^ 
urdi rly. 1‘hings were at ibeir worst in iHHo 
wl)en l4)rd and l.ady Mount Temple ami Mks 
Ck>ns look counsel together and greatly daring* 
opened the okl theatre as a 'I'cmpcrancc Music 
Hall. The conversion was tob violent; at the 
end of n year ihcrt; was .t kiss of ;^3»cxx> lo hi' 
faced, and diiftster was only averted by the 
inuniliccni'c of Mr. Samuel Morley. liiii 
I lie iHirner w as not turned until in 1S87 the* 
Charity Commissioners imimated (hat if the 
fnsdiold could 1>c iMught they were prepared lo 

make a .substantial annu.*)] grant. With this 
hope hi view the friemls of the Hall set (o wxirk 
with renewed vigour; in less than six months 
^.*17,500 wus subscribed, and the freehold was 
purchased, and for twenty-live years the “ Vk' '* 
lias been providing clean and wholesome enter- 
lainment to brighten Uie lot of one of the iKMirest 
and most squalid districts in London. 

It is A great work. DilTerent nights of the 
w'cek are allotted to Animated Picture Shows, to 
Science and Travdl lectures by the best men in 
the country, and to Variety linieriainmcnls. 
Friday night i< devm<*d l»» Tpm|>ernnr^, and 
every Thursday from October to May Opera and 
Symphony concerts are given. 

An opera night at*the “ Vic ’* is an experience 
not to be missed. The prices range from ad.* to 
js., and the Hall, which bolds someihipg over 
a,000, Is always crammed. It is an astonishing 
sight. Imagine, or prefeVably go lo see for 


women, bsieoing with a keen apDrcciation to the 
“ ^vin Song “ in “ Lohengrin." In (he matter 
of quiet attention this audience could set an. 
example lo Covont Garden. From the moment 
Ihc music begins aoi a sound is to be heard.' 
Even the incautious whispererds prompify sup-< 
pBTS^ed. V011 will find all types—small shop¬ 
keepers. Hrrks, artisans, railway men, foreign 
waiters, all llw grades (k>wp to the labourer 
with just enough in his pm'kei to pay for his 
lirltet. He sjaiids al the back of the gallery, 
smoking a clay pi|>c, and if you are lucky you 
cun ena>uragc him in the intervals lo compare 
intelligently and critically iltc relative merits of 
famous Lohengrins. For many of ihe.se men 
%av« been coming wwk after week for many 
years; some even trudge cVery Thursday from 
(lislant parts of London? having only enough 
^inoney for tUcir admission; and they know iheii 
favourite operas by heart. “ Faust " and 

Cartncit “ arc the most popular, but Wagner 
runs »hvm close, and “ J^hcngrin " and " Tann- 
hauser" always mean crowded houses. 

Miss Ray Us, on wliosc shouklrrs has fallen 
the nunrlcof Miss Cons, relies, of course, largely 
(HI voluntary help, and it might tic cxpecicd that 
I he result would be .imatciirish. Rut what strikes 
one most, apart from^the unexpectedness of the 
audience, k the quality nf the performances. 
(hmkI opera for ad. sounds nn absurd dream: it 
is real, solid fact. Tbe band is mure than com- 
(icicnt and the general enrrmbk: is excellent. 
As the prices of admission arc so low', and only 
artists of good standing arc cngagctf, it can 
easily be understood (hat llte work cannot exist 
wiikKJt libera) help from outside. 'Vhe 
theatre, and ihc Morley Menxirial College 
wliieh has grown romantically out of Ihe 
ihca(ri*, have done, and arc doing, work of 
ineiktiniablc value. But in ihirly years many of 
Miss Cons's first little band of enthusiasts'have 
passed away; in July, tdta, a crushing loss was 
su.HiairKv! in the death of Miss Ckins herself, and 
now something in the nature of a finanejal crisis 
has lo lie fared, and ihe ftjturc of the " Vtc " Is 
threatened. The hall, the organisation, and the 
audiences arc .ah rhvrc. Tlxjsc whose lot is cast 
in happier places should sev to it l^at want o( 
funds should not icrrritQnte so noble an enter¬ 
prise. and if only one half of those who attend 
regularly opera and exmeerts in more fa.shlob* 
able surroundings will send lo Miss Lilian 
Bay]is tb%cost*of one evening's enjoyment, the 
small sum that is needed would be raised with- 
4 nit difficulty. The interest on ;^5.ooo would 
prouide the necessary amount to carry on the 
work. • 
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SOME NOTABLE BOOKS. 









Diitof Sibadflt Di;«a| l«cbvt, i^rv. MajrwaU. Jbulfaor* and AllMduU. 

* f A^rorfuced l»y pcrmitisi^m Mtium. MHhn<ft A Ca.J 


A WHITE RANEE* 


Thj? romance of the young English traveller 
who went to the help of the Malay Oovemor of 
Sarawak when rebellion was rife, and was be* 
sought by the quelled rebels to become their 
Rajait, is now so old a story that it is almost 
forgotten. In this delightful volume the wife of 
^hc second Rajah gives us the entrancing story 
of«fhe people-^Dyaks and Malays—the country, 
its customs, its fauna and flora. 

The Rar>ee—wl>o is thr sister of Harry «lc 
Windt, the explorer—when a girl just out of 
school met and married the Rajah, over forty 
years ago. The journey to Borneo was not then 
what it is now. llic poor young lady was very 
seasick, and, moreover, tats and cockroaches 
were lively and plentiful, so that it was % very 
tlred-out girl who arrived at KQchIng. A few 
weeks afterwards jhc Rajah had to leave his 
young wife to go into the interior, and she, 
being Ignorant of the Malay tongue, could can- 



*My Li/s in Saravak. By the Raneb of Saba* 
WAK. (Methuen and Co. ’ iss. 6 d. net.) 


municate only with the native butler whqsn^w 
a few words of English. She bad carlyteValised 
that she must make friends with the women 
of the country, so, with the butler's help 
and armed with a dictionary, she determined 
to hold a reception. The butler under* 
stood the vtiqueue of the Court and, after many 
serio-comic troubles, the aEnir was arranged.; 
TItc Ranee made a little speech 

Oalus, Dalangs, my friends (she s.iid) I have sent. 
for you because 1 feet lonely without you. 1 have’^ 
cmic to live here «ind mak<* friends w'ith yhti all. I< 
h.ivc waited for this day with great imj>atlence, 
cause T know wf shall love one another, and I featV 
sure if women are friends to one another they car),^ 
never feel lonely In an? country. • * ^ 

Talip translated the speech at great teng^/: 
and when he had flnished. Datu Isa, the wife 
of Datu Bandar, the chief minister, bent fpr^ 
ward, by eyd& past .down, her hands p^kr^ 
downwards on her knees, and replied i 

Rajah Ranee, you are our father, our mother, 
our granteolher. We Intend to taka care of yoOi 
and to chesHsh tou ; but don't forget that you are very 

\ ^ V 





' • 1 . -hi .** 

‘ ybU4& tbjft ytM^liim^Amtu. m took npM 
Y^aZimdiS^ un-aro ' 

tba ifTciTum here, I iii\i le^ after you.. Tlierr 
If M tiling you muft not 4o; 1 have h^rd of Epg* 
^^\ithwoi|ien taking the handi of genll^tnen by'*the 
f^rojldfUiy Now, Rajah R^nee, yoi^must not do that, 

' and whvt'you are »ad you must come to me, and I 
wiU to lighten your heort 
^ : ;Aitt?twards thg lady tried a little oonveraa- 
’ tibo on her own account, with the nclp of ^tc 
.dM^ttary, and, to her gieat juy, made her grave 
vjiiaora laugh, for, instead of saying '*sons." 

; .tte bad iis(^d the iHords " baby boys ** to an old 
lady oi seventy. * 

1'he l^nndc hays: " Krtini tlvit*hveniiui d;iy 
my ht^e-sickness completely vanishedf for 1 
felt I had found my friends." Ju$f in the same 

* flowing, artless language tHe whole story is told 
here^by the Ranoe—how Saraw'ak first becaiwe 
the possession of Ra/ah Brooke: how this won- 

* derful experiment oh independent nutocrutic 
government, unique In the world's historv, has 
prospered, and ti>e measures by which the* 
present ruler has carried out the aim of the first ^ 
Rajah Brooke when he said: " If It pleus^ God 
to permit me to give a stamp to this country 
which shall last after I am no more, I shall have 
lived a life which emperors might envy." 

The book is not alt sunshine. It could not 
well be ‘f but comic incidents abound. The 
Ranee must luive been capable of adapting her- 
self 4o cireumstancfrs in a marvellous manner, 
}.U)d one cis well understand that wjien healih 
L failed and she had to leave the country w'hich 
*had been so dear to her site feit a tightening at 

* her heart and wondered how many years would 
y elapse before she could return to the people of 

whom she says, " They are the best friends 1 
have in the world," and because ^hc so loves 
her people (he Ranee has writlcn this liook to 
prevent the exploitation of them by cxjmp:iny 
^.promoters nnd fmanciol agents. 

Those who would like to get an idea of i 1 ir 
'inarvhlkxis colouring of the island vegetation 
' should go and see the pictures at Kew which 
were painted hy Miss North, who stayed for 
' some tifpe witli ihe Ranee in Sarawak, when a 
' friendship Ix'gan which lasted until the de:«lh of 
Marion North. • 


h ** Britain can only be*taught the p(>s«bilitie» 

*‘Of aviation by means of the aenvmodcl, and it ts 
for the boys of Britain to undertake the task." 
. So writes Daedalus " in an article on *' Model 
^ Anropiane*'h lying as a \yinter S^rt/i which he 
. contributes to .the DecenRter number of The 
' Boys' Own £opar. Cricket, .football, garden- 
and several other interesting features are 
^rieuh \*jth b) this popular periodical fbr boys. 

U* ' * 


LlsaJ 


TpESK resnmiscepOQU'of Mr. Frederick Rogtrs ' 
have in them a ddligbtful and indefinable charm. 
There is a flavour. the book which recalls . 

thp delightful egotism Of " 1 'he Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table:" same variety of 

incident and of ^arider, the same genius for 
friendship, the same iridescent atmosphere of 
illuminative sympathy. But O. W. Holmes was 
a medical msm of letters, whose charm is solely 
personal. Mr. Rogers is a Labour leader, 
vshost* memories picturesquely rcfiect half a cen¬ 
tury of rapid movement in British history. Mr. 
Rogers' life hasR>een one of almost knlcidoscopir 
variety. Burn in an East End slum, one of a 
family «>f seven, bis father earning 15s. a week, 
taught Ht a dame school and a British school, 
baptised a1 ten, an ironmonger's errand-boy ar 
fhe same age, a s;indsvichman in the City, ;i 
siatiomT’s assistant, a vellum bfXikbinder, for 
ntore than a generation, a journalist, a Trade 
Unionist and strike leader, a school manager 
and a University Extension] st, one of the pro¬ 
moters of Toynlwa Hall, founder of the Eliza¬ 
bethan Society, n pioneer of. co-opcraiion. 
^►rganispcr of ll»e Old Age Pensions rnovcmcni, 
secretary to Mr. Rowntrcc's endeavour to muni¬ 
cipalise ihe drink traffic, an agent of (he Im- 
pcrjiil Sunday Alliance: and yet, amid all his 
chafes, a woikman in heart and sympathy: in 
,mmcl am] las^ a man of letters; in soul a 
(hwlogirm—rarely has any man filled such a 
variety of par is,•or discharged so many func¬ 
tions with such emineDt efficiency. His friend¬ 
ships have been as eclectic a^hls experience h.as 
been w'idc. The c.imeos he gives us of his 
w'orkman friends are as lovingly and gr.iphically 
drawn .is those of the celebrities he has known. 
Thest* glimpses of his times will he simply in¬ 
valuable to the historian of the future, forming 
as (hcv do a mirror of the variegated life of 
Txmdon in the close of the rqth and opening of 
the ooth centuries. Mr. Rogers says that he has 
tried to show ilie workman's life ns he has lived 
it and seen it lived. But the range of the 
reminisrences is vastly wider, He gives the 
impression \hn\ he, regards his love of literature 
as the ruling passion of his life. The book 
itself reveals a yet deeper motive. describes 
the pilgrimage of a soul in quest of religious 
certainty. The son of a saintly Baptist mother, 
the fr^uenier with fellow-workmen of coteries 
of Freethought. an enthusiastic disciple of 
James Allnnson Pictoo. the religious Instincts of 
the man at last found re.st m the Anglo-Catho- 
licism of Father Stanton and Canon Brooke. He 
actually transcribes, as the ultimate conclusion * 

*Lof’oxr. Ufe and IJteralvre. By Frederick 
Rogers. (Smith. Bltfcr, pp. 334.. fa. 6d. net.) 



oi life, tW''€&rL8K^D|7# pC' . AQoie&t a fu&er c^acvptm ^ 

Cf$ie6, ‘ pt^slbly hi» d«vQf»» ite Ellaabeifean obtahiad.;. for tiMMghf a^ ^ii ‘^^raoa^ 
dramadftts is responsibia; for Mr. R^ers* ** No aharacter lo them is exactly «utobi<Sffa^- 
failore to understand celbolicity * of true cal.*’ in moat of hU heroes there is'SomeporG(^n 
Puritanism. The cut the bo^ is his of himself. .v . 

unfairness to ihe Frec'Chuich^^om wbu*b he 
has spruil^ and to the Purilwsn which alone 
has made his career polsiW.. H« .finds m 
Charles Bracllftu«:h the logical outcome of- the 
Puritan movement 1 But the fasdnaiioii of the 
hook lies in the an>m;t of the soul of the author, 
of which every page is fragrant. 


THE SOLDIERS’ FRIEND* 

It U impossible to read thU noble Life by Sb 
Edward Cook without realising how mueh be 
inuM have 1>cen attracted by the marked per¬ 
sonal] ly of the “ Lady-jQ'Chief ” and how at 
emc lu; must have fdt wHh iter as gaper aftt^ 
paper revealed Florence Night ingate moi^ fuUy 
to him. Hehce the exiraordirutrj^ sympathy 
uiih which he pictures this marvellous v^man, 
whether as the oliarniing young housekeeper, 
the animaicfl companion iu an unusually largt* 
^:itnily cifc'le, *tr the intensely i^liglous aoul 
w'Imi UK a child was <lcsir(Mis of doing sr>me 
rkfinite wt>rk for God, luW as a woman records 
that rt was on May yth. t85a, (hat she was ix)n« 
seiou^of a call from God to be a Saviour/’ 

Sir,Rdward says her conviciion of sin was 
^ntens^, her hunger for righteousness one great 
rr.nving, and to do alf for the love of Cod her 
great Ideal. 

Vt>f;ATIOW. 

It is not possible to give hdre many details’ 
of the wnmlerful story unveiled before us. 
Sir Hdvsard Cook bhpws us that the popular 
idea which make.s Florence Nightingale s chief 
work that^whieh she did during the Crimean 
War conveys an impression quite remote from 
the truth. In one sense It was her chief weak, 
because it was that which constituted her a 
pioneer woman worker. For this craving soul 
vras shut in by birth, circumstances, and the 
idea of her time that a young lady was a 
precious being to be sedulously gujirded from 
contnet wiili the world, with but one goal to be 
worked for a suliJthle marriage. The mother 
of ihi' early \’i«‘toriiin age considered It her 
highest (lisgr:i(‘e that her daughter should 
remain uiimarried. Living in physical comfort, 

I hr daughter of a rich man, Florence Nighlin- 
gale could not rest siiilsfied. Her great idea 
was that only in a life of^nursing or otWr ser¬ 
vice to tin* alHicicd could her being find its end 
and scope. At*Tbat time most of the women 
actually engaged in nursing were unfitted by 
character for companionship. For ih^m to be 
drunken was such a matter of course that the 
only question seemed to be how to keep them 
sober enough to give the medicines properly, f 
Small tvo^der vtas. It th^t for a refin^ ^ntlo« 
woman to .join such*a profession was lOT her* 
people beyond everything unthinkable. . 

•The Life of Florenes NighiingaU. By Sir 
Edward Cock, (Mac mi linn, a vola. ios« iinLl 


BUI.WER LYTTbN." 

T>iR Fiirl of l.ytKm gives Is here the first 
complete and aulhorilative life of his famotiK 
grandfather. Sir Kdward himself Wfl his tre¬ 
mendous accumulation of papers tu his son, with 
the desire that he should compile the biography, 
and a first instalment of two volumes, now OTft 
of print, appeared in but death intervened, 

and now, thirty years later, his grandson has 
fulfilled tills inherited oldigation. The opening 
c hapters of the lxK>k contain the autobiography 
of Hulw'cr l.vticm, which he commenced, but 
nnly carried on until his first slay abroad in t 8 as, 
ending ju.st a.s he had passed from youth to 
munlKtcxI, and so did not touch upon the troubles 
of his niurrie<l life. » 

In this volume Lord Lytton dcKS his bcs\ 
show that the blame was fairly equally divided. 
His grandfather defiricnt jn the peiit soins 
so dear to a woman’s heart: the wife was sensi¬ 
tive and of a ^emper so passionate that, later 
on, she was for some time treated as being out 
of her mmd. At Naples she amused herself 
with flirtations which led to stormy interviews 
with her husband. Thev had two children—a 
son and daughter; hut the unhappy differences 
of th(^ panmts resulted in neglect of them on 
both sides. 

The first volume naturally deals most with the 
j^ersonality of the great author and the com- 
mehcement of his litcrarv work, and also con¬ 
tains his maiden speech on the Reform . Bill as 
member for St. Ives, his fir^t franked Mice 
being sent ihcncc to his mothcr. 

The second volume is most concerned with his 
literary and pnlilisal career. Banning his 
Parliamentary life as a Whig, he returned to it 
in later life as a Tory. T^is sumnmrv pf ll*® 
Crimean War is keenly interc.sting, as wtrt his 
ideas on Tariff Reform, and for all this the 
reader must go to the present bit^raphy. 
Needless to say, it Is from his own novels tly^t 

* Life of Edward BAfver, first Lord Lytton 

(Two Vols.), By his CitAtpsoN. (Macmillan. 

.Wl.) 














, . For aiaoy years she sought, aod soug'bt m 
>^D,'{or*|}er^ls9ion to go through a course of 
(f^alfimg»..aad she was over thirty before she 
WM i>t<liiitte*d to stay for three months at the 
Itislitiite' at Kaiserswerth. Indeed, it was*Qoi 
uatif her mental unrest had seriously affected 
b^Uh that she got this permission. One 
s^s clearly' that in .such a home as hers she 
-Whs a/* coR>foriable wooian.'* . 

. tOKAS A9 TO HARRIAGK. 


days of.JocredMe OjSglect And 




the Army. po.'M * realise that! io the 


houses ihe ,»c^ were nursed (?)• by 
paupers, or that* trained nurses were nOt.' 
invented ? • 


Space is w^ting to teH of the *'Lady of the 
Lamp/* as Sir Edward presents her, sernbbi^ 


Miss T«ligh tin gale in those early days twice 

C sed i^rriag^^nce because the pr(^K>sal 
from a cousin; the next, and possibly.the 
only time .she considered such 'i- matter seri* 
dusly^was because the lover, though •mtdlec* 
tuah nnd passionately loving hert w'as not in 
spiritual ^^mpathy, for her ideal of marriage 
was that " the highest, the only true love if 
'ifheri two persons—a man and n womap—who 
have an attraction ifir one another unite to* 
gether In some true purpose for mankind and 
uod." 'She suffered much in rejeciing this 
friend, and there were mocnents wl^p s^e was 
half inclined lo repent of her choice of a single 
life. ‘ 

Meanwhile Miss Nightingale fell that every* 
thlpg bhe said or did was a subject of vexation 
to her sister, a disappointment to her mother, a 
v/^cfy to' her father; yet all this suffering wa& 
teally the preparation for her marvellous work. 
This began with the infttitution of a oursii^ 
homs» wos oontinoed when the terrible scenes in 
Crimea^-^ which this book giv^s us a pic* 
tijre Which must be painfully indelible io every 
pvtHotic and feeling heart—and further carried 
wit when, hav^g returned to London broken 
in health and depressed in soul, she was aroused 
to action again when the outbreak of fhe Indian 
Mutiny bn^ught to tier notice the fact ^at 
ieatb from Insgnitaticn amongst our Indian 
troops was as frequent and as terrible in peace 
la had been the case during the Crimean War. 


brush in hand; or of the respected counsellor 
Kin^s and Queens, Generals, and Cabinet 
Ministers. Florence Nightingale's name will 
live for ever; but those who read Sir Edward 
Cook's biography will have a greater admira¬ 
tion, a more* stupendous respect, than even her 
own contemporaries could have had, for her * 
worktf are " beyond telling.' 




ARMY mrOfCNV. 


Thenceforward she set herself to work with 
Ul her organising power, intense concentration 
ind d<|^nnbation, and with all the tact that 
ler fight for " her children *' in the Crimea had 
:aught her to obtain for soldiers that care which 
ip to then had been unexercisdE. 

Ntflwjthatanding sleepy administrators, torpid 
^binst. Ministers, th^ medical profession io 
lownright opposition, she worked on until not 
Mily was a commission sent out to India, but 
4 ie recomfnendattons of that commi.ssion were 
:arried dkt. • • * t 

Not one page, not one line, of these volumes 
:ould be spared. It is necessary for us, who 
ire martog the hilLtop of sanitatiofl atopogst 
;ff| to look •back to those esritcr 

Ls-k' .ir • 


ANTARCTIC HEROES. 

Whrk the brief outlines of (he story of the 
(ragedy of Scott and his companions were madr 
known the whole world was thrilled with the 
herpism of tlieir achievement and death. Notv 
that Scott’s Journal is published In full wc can 
oppreciaie n>ore fully the way In wdiich they 
battled against the overwhelming odds they had 
to face, and our admiration for their hardihood 
.and tenacity of purpose is increased n hundred¬ 
fold. 

The diary, which is published just n$ Scott 
wrote it, gives us a wonderful insight into (hr 
rKahicter of the leader, and shou«i that he was 
an^Jdeal man both in making provision for dan¬ 
gers that could 1^ anticipated .and in heartening 
and encouraging his companions when they had 
to face dangiTs which could aot pc foreseen and 
fcf which no provision could be made. 

In ex.1 mining the various expeditions under* 
lakca we are struck by the fact that although alt 
possible precautions were taken yet much had to 
be left to chance, and that the elemimt of luck 
often detennined their success or failure. 
Several times various members of the parties 
wc^e saved from death by a pure sirc 4 ce of good 
luck when they were powerless to do anything 
to save themselves, and, again, one or other of 
the parlies >vcrc nearly ox-erwhclmed by a purely 
adventitious combination of unlucky circutrw 
stances. The marvel is that so few lost their 
lives when we realise in what terrihle positions 
they wem often phtced. 

The second half f>f the bode gives us a fore* 
t.is(e of the extremely valuable scientific results 
which the expedition has produced. No one 
can fail to be filled with more noble ideals and 
with greater pride of race when they read of the 
m.'tgnificent Iwrelsm with which Scott and his 
rompanioDS met their deaths. 


Last Bxpsditipn/* (Smith, Rider, 
a vol.s. 4as. net.) * 
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SOUE NOTABLEvJBoOKS 


TOE GARDENS OF THE SHaIiMAR. 

I ♦ ^ 

A garden in days ‘itiih hanging 

Fountains and tanks and rose*hanked terraces 

Girdled by gay pavilions and the sveep 

Of stately paluvc-fronls. • 

fru^^rance of the Ea&t aud llie i^lantuur of 
Mst ma^niliirencc aro brought tQ the reader of 
Mrs. C. M. Villicrs-Stuarl’s ch.nnn- _ 
iitg <'olumv, (iatdvns of ike Great 
Mughats (A. and C. J^bick, T 2 S. 6r1. 
net), and the many coloured plutes 
give an intimacy which mere letter- 
‘press 15 idk* lo suggest. 

The gardens ot India were tpcirc 
than /m rc Uorlicultural exhibits or 
even ** jiaradisedikc orcliards,'* for 
llir: Mughal princes asmx'Mtcd gar* 
den and pala<‘C in one pleasing 
uni Stic witulc, both alike ilcsignetl I 
for comfort and easc» and lending 
ihemsclvcs to the fullest develop* feHH 
ment of Oriental eivilisatlon, 
whctlicr as lii>usc» court, or gar* Hjm 
(k'lwtoruli, as iit the case of ilu* ^9|B 
wo rid-fa in H Taj, where ihc gardens | H9fl 
us originally planned formed an I 
integral part of one gi*cat design, j’ 

Wc must he 4'oulnii to quote u I ^Bn 
dcsi'riplion of ihe Nishat Dagh, il^* ; 
gayest of all Mughal gardens 

Ju twelve leiracc '>4 one for eachfiign 
of the xndiac, rise drainalicaUv higher 
arul higher up th^ mduntain side from 
I hi? eastern shore of the lake. Tin* 
stream lo.ars foaming down the carvcnl 
caseadi?<, fountains play in es'er>btunk ^^^B 

I nd wa 1 itvi airse, li 111 n g 1 1i e ga rden with » ^^^B 

their joyous liK* and mov'eiiuiit. The t ^^^B 

noM'Gt*>bcd» on ihcso sunny lerracvs j ^99^ 

l)l;<xi* v^rti Iilu«. gcr;i* | 

uiums, asters, gorgeous tall-growing 
zinnias, and fcalhcrv cosmos, ptnk and 
w^ite. lleJiulifut at ufl times, when ^^BH 

auiuriln lights up the* fmpUjrs in chor ^^^^9 

gol<l and the big chc^nars burn red ^^^B 

against the dark blue rtKky back- ^^^^9 

ground, there arc h;w more brilliant, ^Bi^B 

more breathl^'SsSfy entrancing sights 
than thin Krst view of Asaf Khon's ^^^B 
Carden of Cl.idnoss. • 

Re Heeling iii:it “ garden if?g, and ^ 


created their earthly paradises, , only m Raj- 
putnna and the leaser Native StaU’s something 
of t^e old skill lingers, something of the old fire 
sm(»uldcrs. Tliere it awaits (he mining Indian 
renaissance,** and Indian idt^alb should liod u 
lasting incorporation in (he ne^v city. Mra. 
Villicrs*Sluart registers ihd h<i|)e rhar: In a 


Its interwoven archiioclurr, go 
to the very root of nalional 
lifci** (hr author proceeds to the main 
purpose of the book, and (hat is to utilise tht» 

‘ opporiuntiy which the buiidin|t of New Delhi 
presents to enshrine ihc irudiiions of lAdlaV 
past. The wars of centuries* have all served to 
destroy the condiliotis unddr which the M ugh ids 
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(im Ike Co(£fcO'o>* of Ike Cotkvtor of D<t t nJa .) 

I 

vast conij^cni * where . tempi ;*s, churches, 

mosques, forts, and even palaces bin serve lo 
mark and dividi' men anil creeds ai|«migbi yet*' 
meet ll^ a garden.*' 

Wc arc pehtnitted by Messrs. Rlack lo rcpisv 
dun* I lie charrhing illustration on this page. 

. \ • fi 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


'BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL. 

Ufe 9] Frsneit Thompson. Everard Meyn«lt. 

(Bunu and Oates. 15s. net.) 

Few* blographey have Imth ii)orc fortunate with 
r^ard to the material at thetr dispo^il than Mr. 
Meynell. For not only is he a membirof llutt gifted 
family* wKmv friendship and appreciation meant 
so much to Franois Thtmpson. hut he nupplcmcnts 
bla rdnlftiscences with numerous extracts from 
the imet'a diaries and Inters, and (neludes dr^Mrlp- 
tiona and erilicisma of liim by his himily, masters 
and achoolfeiluws. .Still, nllltough the •bonk is 
intensely interesting, there is a emst of something 
wanting, due partly to Mr. .MeynetlS reticence, 
but principally to the fuel that Thompson had nut 
the girt or intimacy, nnd unly in his own work diJ 
he reveal what he ret^ly thought and felt. 

'uginr ds Beatshofntux. By V. M. Montagu. (John 

Long. 151. net.) * • 

TMa history of the man of whtan Napukpn said 
'* Kug6oc has never caused me a moment'# 
sorrow," is a «ort of meonu of the v.irioub scan* 
dalous stories which arise whenever the names 
of Niijioleon and Josephine come Into (he mind. 
Posiit^ in order to give u suitably dark back* 
ground* to Eugbne, )osep}unc’s character is painted 
unnecessarUy black. The most tnUtesting part 
of the story is the later ^If, giving many of (he 
letters of Napoleon lu hw ude^ted son and (hose 
from Eugene's devoted wife Augtista, daughter \»i 
the King of Bohmio. Thetr hapi»y rfiarrled life is 
4Q pteasing picture. 

A Fair Cowpifalor. Uy H. Noel WiilUnus. 

(Methuen and Co. iss. ni<.) 

The Ouchtsse dt Chevftuse. By M. Louis Bntiflol. 

(Helnemann. xoi. net.) 

There baa been such a revival of interest in tho»c 
French stories upon which Dum$js founded so 
many of tais novels (li.it it is scarcely astonishing 
to find two eminent publishers producing at procii* 
caily the same time hislories of the fhirhesse dr 
Chevieuse—the little Duchess whose pockot- 
h^dkerchief was so clirrishcd by Aramis. Both 
detail her life of intrigue and adventure, that b> 
Louis Batiflol contulning in much greater detail 
the earlier life of Marie de Rohw and larger 
pictures of both hex liusbsinds. It would :ilmust 
seem, (00, that it is wriUrn, from the French 
C%tbolic point of view, and not always in accor^ 

' ance wUt) (he usual irnditions. For instance, it 
has always been suppWd that Charles 1 .^ when 
Frinee of WaJev and (ravoiling incognito with Ihi* 
Duke of Buckingham aiv.* and fell in love with 
Marie AhtuUiette. Here we are told that the King's 
first immriew with hip wifj had not produced .in 
ftgreeuble impression on .him—she i^as thin and 
. puny In appearance and with but 'little beauty. 
Mr. Notfr Williams gives us a much more 
ciUrrtnlniog oceount of Ruckingbam and his 
^ ai»^|iiocM to Anne of Auvtrb, W both agree In 


pointing out the terrible cniscbicf that Madame De 
Chevreuse wnrked upon the country which had the 
misfortune (oHiave given her birlh. The illustra* 
lions of Mr. Williams' book are reproductions of 
valuable portrait paintings of Marie da Rohan's 
(xmtcmporarics, while M. Batiffol's book gives us 
also poWrnks and one or two historical pictures, 
but neither b a replica of the other. 

7 'he £igh(rrR>NtReffes. By Holbrook Juckson. 

(Grant Kich.irds. iss. 6 d. net.) 

Mr. Jackson says in his inUoductinn that he has 
reviewed only certain tendencies In art and ideas 
in thi» country' and though he has taken ito 
to i^nu as bis symbol periA, he has occasionally 
giMtr backward, and sometimes of necessity for¬ 
ward. He emphasises (he pennt that the so-called 
decadence of the last ten years of the century li 

• not a fact. It was rather a period singularly rich 
in idea*, personul genius, and social will, cm- 
phaticilly a nev lime, even journals taking that 
adjective into their title. He deals chiefly with 
books, pictures and their authors, ejtplauis 
Beardsley, Wild, and G.6.S., and has illustrated 
his volume from sources which niA* now somewhat 
difficult of acress, such .is I he cover of the firAl 
volume of the Yellow book. 

Fucidi end Poliritel RcmiKij(ccn4:rA. By Ludy bouth* 
^ wark. (Williams and Norgatc. las. b<l. net.) 
rhe wife of a pHymastef-Genoral and daughter of 
ihc Revcprdrr of London^! he one a Conservative, 
the other u I.iboral—Ladv Southwark has had h 
very v.tried lif^, even if always lived In (|uiet 
(|uar(rTs. She recounts her reminiscences, grave 
and gay, of fifty years or more) which, altl^gh 
chiefly, as she Miys, records of small events, have 
.in interest of their own. One of the laughable 
storieK concerns the election of her father in Mary* 
lebone. Word h.id gone round that he was an old 
gentleman, and so a crowd of young medical 
studenis, who were brandishing sticks in a 
thTfatcn'mg way. were warrved not to attack him. 
'Ilie (Towd outside the building later on was so 
dense that a police-inspector suggested that M^. 
Chambers should go over and not through the 
erod'd, and he was lifted ap and propelled along 
the heads of (lie people on all 4 ours. 

LITERATURE AND ART. 

FafifiVal and LiYerary Bssayt By the 

Earl of Cromer. (Macmllhn. los. 6a net.) 

This is a scries of essays on twenty-nine subjects 
contribuied to TfSe Edinburgh nnd QuartOfly 
Rfviows. The Nineltenth Century, and The Spec- 
tutor. They were written between the years 190S 
.ind 1913, and in reprinting them no important 
.ilteratiofts have been made. In the ease of one, 

' however, where Earl Cromer deals with " The 
Govrmfnent of Subject Races," he says, U the 
matter hod to be treated now, many Important 
Issues not alre.idv hlhided to would have to be Im- 
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Books in Brief. 


ported into the discussion, so rapidly have e^ts 
moved in Indie during the last six years. Many of 
these essays were noticed in our columns when 
they first, appeared, so T( U only necessary at this 
period to call atttfitioii to the \fOck^ 

Th4 Book Lover’s Lon dan. Ry A. St. John Adcock. 

(Methuen. 6s.) 


Arthur RachJtam's U^vh of Pidurt'i. (Heincniann. 

15s. net.) 

•Forty-four of Ute VlistV delightful imaginative 
pictures, the hrsc black and white sketches of some 
of which have been published before in periodicals. 
Sir Arthur Quiller Couch, in his introduction, 
gives in a running commentary unstinted praise 
for this collection of artistic dreams. 



I.mtlon Past and PrcxcriL Hy VV. J. CUxiun. 
(George Harrop. is. 6d. net.) 

Two delightful books, the Rrst being a companion 
to all the lltcrnture which deals with London. So 
tliat as we walk with the author down Us m«*iny 
streets he tells us what Uefoe^ or Fielding, or 
Dickens, or Bcsnnt and many others did or said. 
The charm of the book grows ifpon one v«tch time 
it is taken up, and the many illustrations by Fred 
Adcock iielp us to visualise the places which we 
have not ihe lime, or perchance the opportunity, 
to vi^t. 

Lciulon Fast ond Pre>enl U dimply w’rittcn wiib 
the idea of inlcresting juung people in the hisfcry 
of our griMi cUy, but Us charm and flavour will 
oaiisfy those older children w'ho love to wander 
and ponder over the past. The illustrations here, 
t^u, 01*0 mo»>t helpful, o«f>eoia|]y (he map of London 
in 1593. ♦ 

AU Men are CUost*. Ry L. P. i;K*ks. (Williams 
and Norgatr. $8. net.) 

A volume which has nothing to do with spooks .is 
they QIC generully understood, bui U a splcr^id 
)umblf-pie of philosophy, haired, •luims. qtunnt 
imaginings, and pathetic stories. • 


nn.'tncial suixess, for whvneMT the cup of succeilfllf 
was proffered to him some thing ocrurred to dai^j 
ia from his lips, yet tlie note of the whole Is 
happy cheerfulness uf ;i ri>nienicd mind. 

A Hook man'i Uitrn. Hy W. RobertMm H. NicoU. i 
(Hodekr .ind Stoughiun. 4s. bd. net.) , 

111 is volume is u scU-ciion Iromhhc “ Correspond- 
pnee of Claudhis Clear,*' and coniributions to the , 
\ur/fi .Ifnenmu and Cuuleu/piuory Reviews, etc. 
*rhi»sr delightful reviews of hifbUs and great per¬ 
sonalities, ill id (lie okMays, such as Ijiat on the 
l*Jea«ur«*v and Adviintagcg of Re-reading, nsnUe up 
.1 whole vs hull will be a treasure in <;viTy house¬ 
hold. jyhkh may itself be read and re-re;fd with 
plcutsurc ,*11 »4 advantage. 


TAc Fairiex lUrt amt "Sow. Uy S, R. Lilt Wood, 

• (Methuen, as. M. net.) 

A little |«ockeC volume illktl with musings repre¬ 
senting ** (lie sincere cunelunions of nn average 
educated English mind.** Mr. Lilt Wood pus- 
, sMusco an original cluimi which is not easy to 
r<-j»re*cn(. When he wiys ihnt Fnirylund is 

• liumfln ahd unU'ers.il, ;ijid no mere suburb of llie 
nurs^y, and (Imt the old, okl f.irulty of Iningimi- 
lion is enmnion both to grown-ups und children, 
lie gives vcn( (o 0 truism w'hich one Is apt to fuse 
^ight of. 


(tA/eiy and George* Grossmitfi. Uy Stanley Naylor, 
(Stanley Faul. 511. net.) 


Mr. Grossmith having*dKlin^d to write bis own 
recollectioni>, Mr. Naylor persuaded him to talk 
them instead, and gives us here much of the 
champagne of Hfe ns well as its bubbling froth. U 
iv illustrated with portraits of the various srtisH 
who have been rolJe<igues of George Grossmith in 
Knghiftd. France, and .America, and is In faet a 
wri 1 .pbnn(<d advertisement foi' the Gaiety. 


Life o/^fi6 Fly. Ry J. H. Knbre. (Hodder .mJ 
StotTghton. 6s. nc(.) 

A book the charm of which docs not appear nt first 
Aight, but grows as one reads, stunewhal resembling 
lha^>cca8ionai conversation one hns with u friend 
not seen daily. M. Fabrc has simplified the ter¬ 
minology with the wish to induce the young to 
love natural history, and (be translator, Mr. 
Tdxeira de Muttos, has further simplified it. so 
that even the unlearned In insect life can catch 
some idea of the wonder and beauty uncovered 
here. Interwoven with the Calks about the infinite 
variety of flics are inughfs Into M. Fabre*5 
own history naturally orlsing from some work 
which be is descritdng. The 000k is a romance, 
not only of the fly but ^ the author. He 6oea not 
disdain to tell us how to preaarve furs from moths 
or .to aat mushrooms with safety, ai^ lays much* 
more strosi upon these matters than upc^ Ms 
Interview with the Emperor or with the great man 
who decorated him with the red rfb^. Thus, 
Interwoven with the story bf the fly Is the story 
of. a man who nevar attained great fame or ^ 


Fifty Carieatarex. Uy M;ix Uecrbolmi. (Heinemann. 
6s, net.) 

.A plrojumt mninder of kome of the finest workK 
of the iiKortipo ruble “Max.** His wori|», which 
at first appear to be merely sdtf und exaggerated 
lints, grow upon u* (he more wc look at thbm. 
It 15 not only jieoplc he enric.iturvs but things, and 
with surh slrcnglli Ih^il miv ;i1most inrlitird to 
pliv his vioiinis. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


The Diary of 0 Church.Coer. (Murmillan. is. fid. 
net.) • • 

J^otes written down week*af(pr w«k by a regular 
attendant at church, who is necessarily anonymous 
because as a quiet man he would rather that his 
neighbours did not know that “ a clfiel was among 
them taking notes.** Ljkc many another, the 
damnatory Causes in the Athimasian Creed are 
loathsome td him. neither does he agree with alt 
ol the Prayer doctrine; but the flblHty to go 
to chtreh, enter into an atmosphere of cahn, and 
be uplifted to'^od through the Christ of the Gospel 
is an fhfluenc< so great that even Mlsagreem<>P' 
with some tbk^do^inei taught ^nnot d'*- 




The Review of Reviews. 


Fwdl X^ctory, by Horatio.'* (Austen 
Publishing Co., Rochester, N.Y.) 

.This book contains the crystoJIised thoughts ‘Of 
many years on the subject of. li^ here and here¬ 
after, confirmed* by the rensonec sense of writer 
and readers. The author's name is not given, but 
his bbok should^bc read and studied—it« hrarli- 
neas, holiness, and dignity of thought valuable 
even to th<Me whn nuiy nnt enttroly Mgn*r wiih the 
writer. * 

0 

• 'topographical. 

Jidmb^gh Ucvaiti'i/. Hy Jaiiir s bone, (''atgwick 
and J.ickson. Ud $9. m^t.) • 

Anyone desiring to c’we a Scot tt giAUiook should 
pKsenr him with thcKC ddigliUul rambles through 
Edinburgh, with its finr culUvIion of quaint* 
nnecdotes, iiud jKrmilU'd visits 10 ti'nrrnenit in 
the “ Auld Town*' ^'hich few would tvivc the 
chnnee of seeing with the vyes (»f ihi* body. Tin* 
drawings, hy Han si ip l''JftclK'r. arc a fit accom; 
punlment to the book. 
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FICTION. 

A Hattdlul of Oayi. Ry H.al D'Arc). (John hong. 

A thoroughly tommonplocc subjcti so treated 
here that It becumts an idyll. A nKaii*who craves 
for love and a hotne muwjcs n woman who docs 
not particularly wsnt either, nnd wh(*n the chtJdrcii « 
cotne one boy is spoilt und tlu* father exploited to 
satisfy the mother's darling. I'hrii the man gets 
ithe chance of a holiday in the villagt where bis 
young life was |Msscd, and meets a real woman. 


The Afiffey Way. By P. 'rennyson Jesse. (Heine- 
manp. 6s.) 

A Provencal provcTb tells us llint '* iiu who is light 
of heart and heel eun wander >n I hr Milky Wny.** 
and here we get two young ]tcoplc who throw oil 
convenUpnality and tramp tc^ethcr -^.ot, as the 
heroine quaintly remarks, as brother and sister, 
bu^ more like mother and son. They come very 
near to the border-Um: of circumspection, but keep 
out of mischief. 

Have Stories in Rubber Seeking. By J. W. h. 
(Walter Scott, as? 6d.} 


A collection of weird, terrible, or pathetic stories, 
each one having some refcroncif to the question of 
** Ajbber.^ We get side-lights on (he way in which 
motor-tyres and golf»fa%lls ore provided, and the 
slavery and ci:u^ry which gr>«»« on in distant 
regions. As one'of the Characters says; With 
my living toiling men 1 make the road for the 
sUve«ggng, whilst this inhuman wretch marks it 
with ^e Milestones of'the Dnid.'* e 


Milestones of'the Dnu 

e 


I ,Hoifday Engagement. By Beatrice Clay and 
^ Clnrlt^l ^purling. (Hodder'and Stoughton. 6i.) 

^'>jP|Uy story of & hollday.ln Norway. Two women, 
i^^youflgest about twenty-five, worn out with the 
jP^tnlog a livelihood, hf'ar that the elder 
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fri^d has received a legacy of ;£i,ooo *' to prevent 
her being a burden on her male friends.*' They 
decide to have a good ** fiing,** but not knowing 
Norwegian, and wishing to travel amonMt the 
country peopl^ away from the ordinary Cota's 
travellers, advertise for a companion who, knowing 
Norw^ian, will accompany them-^penscs being 
|ciid. By a series of amusing contretemps, the 
only answer (hey receive turns out to be from ri 
yriung mnn. In despair they decide to travel as 
two aunts and a nephew, «*ind the fun for the on- 
• looker who know.s (he sccrcr can well be hnagined. 

The Taming of the Terror. By H. CauUon Keeks. 
(Lynwood, ds.) 

The terror is a r ulgar bully who owns some cot¬ 
tages nnd tyrlinnises over the poor tenants. 'Fhc 
duseriplion of the way he w*as tamed is full of fun. 

Hxceeding Pteasant. Hy L. Oulton. (Lynwood. 6^.} 

^ .Short skctclies, some 0/ which are reprints from 
77 if TnlUr. The Indies' Companion, etc. Several 
;ii^ pl«,t«untly unlike llv* u<ual run of short stories. 

77 ie Elttritw Wife. By R. Fenlcy. (John Long. 6s.) 

An amusing novel, starting with the well-worn 
idea of the marriage of u dyings man to a d'ifc 
hastily firocured. Of course the man recovers, 
and lias then to search for his wife. The 
plot is old,*but K is carried out in u stimulaling 
fashion. 

Sowing Clover^ By George Wouil. (John Long. 6s.) 

iThc story of a sclf-mude man, who, ns his father's 
apprentice, had only recuived one shilling a week 
up to (he age of twenty-one. '’Suddenly he throws 
off the father's yoke and finds work with another 
shoe-mender; but the iron tuid«entered Into bin 
soul, und his future life is distorted, so that a 
sordidness runs througit a book the rharacteriiui- 
Ikm of which is very clever. 

BrtaMse. By Maud Yardley. (Stanley Paul. 6s.) 

The novel opens with the return to London of the 
young hermne and her older husband alter the 
honeymoon. Within a few hours the girl finds her 
husband has had a mistress. A supposed friend, 
who covets the wife, m.ikes the affair known^ and 
bitter trouble is endured before the couple again 
come together. 

The Business of Life. Ry Robert W. Chambers. 
(Appletons. 6s.) 

Mr. Robert Chambers cannot be otheririse than 
bright and amusing. His t^o chief characters are 
a gentleman, whose fortune has nearly dis- 
api^rcd, and a clever^rirl, who is a fine es^ett 
in armour, jade, and Chinese porcelain. At the 
opening of the story one realises that they are to. 
be brought together in the end. Buf the complica- 
• tion brought about by a woman whooe name has 
been linked with that of Desboro’ in scandalous 
fosMon, blackmailers in the guise of a fat poet 
and another intellaptual scoundrel, ke» the reader 
In suspense even after tbe marrlsge of the couple. 
The bwk Is Hlustrat^ by Charles Danh Gibson. 



/ ♦ 

Cufid Gee* Sorth. By Marlia $wayn«. (Ho<!t]«r 
and Stoughton. 6a.) * 

The laughable series of adventurea of a lacka¬ 
daisical Hch man and his indolent doctor cousin 
who go up to slay at a little fishing inn far north 
of Aberdeen. They have Innufcerahle adventures, 
and return to town as engaged ^tn. 

Cake, By Bohun Lynch. (John Murray. 6s.) 

A hovel wUh very Uute plot, but a series of 
delightful character studies of a high-born husband 
ahd wife, who are prq^osterously poor, and some 
half a d^n people who romc in contact with 
* them. The real heroine is the pretty little tecrettry 
of A jounmJist, and she and the man she mnrrica, 
for sheer love nf the high-born couple, |>ursu€ tlieii 
pedigree, nnd discover (hat they can claim a dor¬ 
mant barony. Why this enabtes them to eat their 
cake and have It, the reader will find out from the* 
book. 

The Mystery of the Orecn Car. By AiigU’Jt Welsst- 
(Nelson. s».) 

A capital detective story, translated by THxelra Y>e 
Mattos, Vienna and Florence bilng ihe nvfmtit of 
the plotting. 

letch fallen. Uy Everett Green. (Ward, Leek 
and Co. %s. fid.) 

The young wife of thv T^rd of the Manor Is not 
told that he is u widower with three children until 
they are on their honeymoon. Arriving at her 
home, .she finds, in addition, that the maternal 
aunts have prejudicrd the childr<^ Against her,*and 
we have here the story of how the new mother wosi 
them over. ♦ 

The Night of \femory. By *E. B, D‘Auvergne. 
(Wexner Laurkt. 6s.) 

A dramatic novel, wilh the upening scene In 
Gormany, where a man who, thirteen years before, 
had lost his memory was preparing in seerrt .in 
aeroplane for the German Giwernmcnt. A storm 
Ari.sing, he shelters the heroine in his car. She 
has devoted her life to a sacred cause—the making 
pitfin tbc innoceocc of her f.ither, arrusrd of bdng 
a traitor I who died of the shock. The incidents 
leading up to the dinouctitenl ttre often amusing, 
^iccasioiinlly provoking. 

Young Eve ami Old Adam. By Toiu Gallon. (J(^ 
l..ong. 6s.) 

A scoundrel faiher, an ui^:*odfy aunt, and a some¬ 
what v^oriMHit man. who eventually acts the 
gallant lover, play their parts in a tragic .story of 
a young girl of Iwt passions, who agrees to pass 
faked " notes, in pursuance of her intention to 
** make a fight of it.*’ • 

The Mischief-maker. By E. Phillips Oppenhdm. 
(Hodder and S^ughton. 6s.) 

A clever manipulation of a German Chancellor 
who nearly succeeded In spoiling the rnteitlr 
between France and England, with a view of 
dovourlng England when the two countries were 


A^fu&r. f 
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paited. It goes without saying fljat tharw 
lai^e amount of detective interest and an iinuhiui} 
loVe story. 




The Prince's ShaJuv. By Mrs. Baillie-Saundcra.* 
* (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 

A novel rhal goes with a swln^ from beginning*to 
end. The plot roortrns one* of those Ruritai^n 
(M’lnres wlio are .ex I led, l>ccoine Ulngs later, and 
moke sych very ronvenifnl Itefocs- * 


tiefh Sides of the W<mrf. Bv B. A. Clark. (Ward, 

l^k. 6«.) . , 

Ninri»*cn eii»rie‘a loU by a keen observer, gifted 
^witli humour which, (hough K.'tra^sdCg Is also 
kindly, ptve dcHl with the grim aspecis of 
I^n^on i>ovefiv5 of (hr oiliei!*, the “ Engorlment 
of fne ‘ Bald Barher,*** '*The Consul,'* and the 
cricket siories nrv t^e m«>st iimisual, • 


An Officer and a By E. H. Henderson. ( John 

l.oftg. 6s.) 

“Thief'* Is the wmd sShieh fills in the blank in 
this story of a strong rhnr.'tcler gone wrong' The 
scenes take place In 5 ioii(h Africa, and (he devotion 
of ^he /riend and the two sisters (o whom the men' 
are married show (h.'if. (hough a man may be* 
ri^Bv shamed in the eyes of the world, real 
qualilres mav remain and procure for him price*, 
less love. The end leaves plenty of scope for * 
imagination. 


77 ie inmfv of Ood. By Hamilton Drummond. 

(Bianley Faul. 6s.) 

ihniliiig story of the sc.irrh for n treasure ship, 
In which the captain who dlrrc ts ufTairs is a girl 
who has* been a successful farmer, has a delightful 
lover, and only fares forth after the treasure 
because it was the dying comm.'ind of her father.' 
The circumstances are original, and so Is the 
denouement. 


Tide Marks. By Mnrgnret Wostrup. (Methuen and 
Co.. |.td- ^.) 

“ |.ei (he wind ffrslun a hit—rmc big wave comes 
In. goes out—you w'iM find all tlie tl^marks gono 
and a clean wash of sand left.** So in^hls effective 
and .1 during story of the dAughter of a glpay^; 
mother and an nsretic poet, who has been taught, 
hr her mother thni Uwo must not enttf her Hf^* 
love does conic in and washes ou.t olf the tldfr^ 
m.'irka loft by ihe sad struggle of Us heroine agahlft^ 
poverty, toll, and malice. 


s > 


fjighlan's Widow. By Mrs. Pinsley L^th. (Lyik^ 
wood. 65.) . . Sh 




A sweet-nut ured, hoimcly Scutcish idory. carry! W 
on the life of Molly t-owr and her stepson adSf 
daughter until slie comes to be cared for by 
sweetheart of her girlhood, . , 


Mate ofSciUy. Hy E. J. Tlddy. (John Long. 
Fifteen 'fascinafing short stories connected 
the Sciily Isles, covering a perl^ from iyo9 
77 ie stories are said to l>e true In 
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though the chojUKtere art inuigbufy. For uy 
etaott, the* story of the wreck of Sir OoMdesley 
Sbovd ii ^iven, but the legend woven round his 
ring la not dl^e^ly attribute to bioi. 

7 he Playart, By Sir William Magnay. (Hodder 
•and Stoughton. 6s.) 

A cohiedy in Mgh life, which just escapes bc- 
eomlng ja tragedy. A peeress who, for a pecuniary 
con d dsr a tion, ln|ends to betray her niece into the 
hands of a dissolute man al>out town, pulls the 
•trings, but luckily another hand snatc)^ thejn 
frotn ner. , 

6 th 4 fwisa Piiyths. By Mcrinlith Nicholstw. (Con> 
itaMe. 6s.) , * 

This^Is n capital American story, ic.^ which 
the MToinc is a ** ptrkli*," and so every sort of 
miathief is ascribed to VOihcrwise Phyllis." 
Phil and her failicr, i n autlu^, lived in a some* 
whiit ramshackle fashion, the mother having* 
eloped i ibek chief joy bring to camp out In llu» 
woods and live ihc (rce .ind unfeltcrod open* 
air life. Tlierc art: iwn (|ualiit love stories 
—'Phil's own nnd that of her father, *wlto, • 

. through divorce, is free to marr^ ngain. 
The tragedy comes in when the mother • 
returns tu the neighbourhood to live, fascinates 
Phil, and shc/ws the l<»slng womnn w)k> had 
thought of joining her fate to PhipB fotlier that a 
' marriage, though repudiated by both parties, may 
^‘.y^be a barrier to a secraid union, 
r , 

t'Plaifrr in Featherx, By George Chalcr. (Wells 
• Gardner. 6s.) * 

a'A humorous account of the w;iy in tvhlch two 
'.ftrothors, a slater and a friend, started a poultry 
'/.farm out Ui the cou.Mry, three miles from a station. 
'.'.Yhe picturaa add to the fun 




toVe and £200 a Year. By Mrs. Alfred Praga. 
(Warner Laurie, as. net.) 

A book of odvjce for two young peop!e who, well 
,^oducated and accustomed to a certain amount of 
1 ' .luxury, decide to marry on £awf a year. A roman* 
thread rsins through it all, and the advice 
^%tvafl It Brat class. Possibly the recipes will not 
.jdwaya be as successful in practice as they, are In 
’The book, but,they are euggestrve and uaeful. 

rW Tvf^ Kisses. Dv Oliver Onions. (Methuen. 

: 6 *.) . • 

sHere we have Mr. Onions laughing alternately at 
his readers and his characters. HU heroine*!'neck 
he likens to a slender bluebell stalk, ivhilst her 
' Shallttw ey^ ore brown ond hair Kke a vividly 
jlkinted 6r-cone. Most gUls would demur at such 
description. One can but hope that their author 
,*li also poking fun at his creations, for neither the 
Hglrl artist y’ilh her contempt for the aunt, who 
^ marries at the age of thirty-gl^t, nor ber 
'Wmanlsh* lover whose Ideas of marr'iafe are io 
p))tloiophic, impress one as being real, but rather 
mtandsd as framework for Mr. pnions's sarcas^ 
^aposltlnn orthc tfeikl of modern thought. • 


PSYCHOLOGY. * 

The Evid^i^e far Comniunuatian wiih tht Bead. 

^y Anna ((ude. (FUher Unwin. * tos. 6Q. iMt.) 

This clever compilation of the evidence for and 
against rommunicntlon whh the unseen will be 
read with interest. It opens with the argument of 
Prof. Flournoys that the sole sources of most of the 
mediumUtk communications are the result of 
imagination and cryptomncsla, the rest being due 
to such supernormal powers of'man as telepathy, 
psychometry, and clairvoyance->the assumption of 
participation by the dead bring superfluous. He 
founds his opinion upon the examination of the 
•mediums of Geneva. The conclusion Is that an 
immense quantity of whet believing spiritualists 
accept as messages from beyond must fall beneath 
scientific criticism. The danger is that the golden 
grain in the big heaps of chaff may be overlooked. 

Mr. Hereward Carrington, in his Personal Kx> 
prrienffs mi S^irifiioftriri (Wernir Laurie. 7s. 6d.), 
emphasises this in his plea for a psychic.nl labor a • 
tiMv. Science has penetrattd the secrets of Nature 
,ber.nu«e of the improvement in the mechanical 
instrumeniM used In Its study. In the realm of 
*' p«ychie< *' suitable instruments are necessary, in 
order Ih.nt, instead of speculation, definite conclu* 
sions mny be arrived at—registering balances to 
show the slightest gradaliun in the lighting of 
rooms, instruments for testing the Ibnisntion of the 
air, etc., arc needed. He leads up tu a short plea 
At the end of the book, through Pnrt I., which 
contains his earlier investigallons into psychical 
phenomena, wherein time and again ho has shown 
ibrU many of Hhe so<alled poltergeist cases are 

« shown to be fdkes when investigatr^. In Part 11 . 
hw gives account .nfler nceount svherrin the pheno¬ 
mena have beim lyoved to be «upemonrta1. 

Mr. James Contes, in his Has li’. T. Stead Re~ 
tHrned? cnrrii's the question kirthcr by giving a, 
full account of the various s6a^r<‘s in severnl 
countries at which communltutions from Mr. W. 
T. .Sirnd have bc'en received. There is a long list 
of contributors, amongst them {.ndy Archibald 
Campbell, Admiral Moore, Major-General .Sir 
Alfred Turner, Mrs. Annie Bright, and Miss 
ScaUherd—people whose accounts arc absolutely 
trustworthy. Miss Estelle Stead has written a 
firefnce, nnd in his introduction Mr. Coates sums 
up the evidence given in the book. Oddly enough, 
Miss Harper Is always rek rred to as Mr. StaaVs 
private secretary; it should have been seo'atary of 
Julia's Bureau. There are ten portraits, tome of 
which .irc psychic. (Fowler and Co. es. 6d. net.) 


We con arrange to tfen4 any of the 
books noticed* in "The Review of 
Reviews to subscribers in any part of 
the world on receipt of the published 
price* All communicattoAS must be 
addressed to the Manager^" Review of 
Reyiews/' Bank^Boildings, Kingsway, 

London, W,C. 




BOYS AND GIR:I^ 


ftiU they come ( Ddifbtfidly toM, wMi {hAt mixture of commoo teftoe and romanoe wUcb 
to tbia vide*awake feacratiofi* aad all with picture* which tmphaiUe the pleaavre. Small iroadef tiki 
we can ooly note in ^}ef a of tbU acaioo'e gift book*. 


STORIES FOR BOYS. 

Through the Veldt ond Forest. By Hafr>* Collinj*- 
wood. (BlacWie and Son. $*.) A atory which has 
much uf the vim of Rider Ksj'gard. An Artny man. 
who lias bought a farm In South Africa and there has 
brought up hU son, is attacked by natives, urul he 
»nd hia wife are slain. The time is early in iUt' 
nineteenth century, before the Boers had hnUbed 
trekking. The young daughter of n neighbour was 
carried ofT at (he same time, and ds soon as the hero 
is old enough he starts out to recover her, with 
adventures galore. * 

Bcytmd the Dragon Temple. By Robert Hudson. 
(Nelson and .Sons. }S. 6d.) An exciting story of thr 


adventures arc ipaav. and the horrors of warlaA 
thrill ua if ihej’ Wire told by an offlooker. 

tan Hardy, Saval Cadet. Bv Commander Bi 
Hamiliuce Ciirrey. (Seeley, bervke. 5s.) This if i 
capital M<»ry of the life of n smaU country boy Yrom 
hts early yc.irs until the time he brsom^.'S n success¬ 
ful young oflic^ on board h sltip. > 

f*aymg the Price. By Gunhy ^adalh. (Partridge. 

West borough is a greai public sthoul with a 
lird* lone, and eat sorrow comes upon it #hen the 
f'opt.ain of the Gjiiiics is atTuse<l of ihe mnlicloup 
Jexiruefion of tl>e portrait of a iino-lfr. Of bourse, 
lie U innorenl. nod llie school learns It in time. 
Three Henty books •republished are: At the Point 


lh.ininBndv*n,uf..,Vnr«unler«ionai;ar.-l,'fof .hp •"J. 'V Ihr Mahral a War; A 


treasure of Prester John in Northern India. 

If'fl/i the Dyaks of J^orttco. By Captain F. S. 
Brercton. (Blackie and Son. 3s. 6d. nH.) This 
Is the story of a youth who joined the d'law 
in the early days of (Jueen Victoria, and whose ship 
\N*as sent to help James Brtioke, Rajah of Sarawak. * 
ir^ his fight against the pirates who infested the 
riven of Horndb. 

PVith Welhngton iu Spain, by the same author 
(Blackie and Son. 6k.), brings before the rc.nder the 
tales of gallantry which took place ih rS>3. llic hero 
goes through many escapades and gains bigh praise 
from Wellington himself. • , 

Turned Adrift. By Harry ColMngwood. {Blacki^ 
and Son. 3s. 6<I.) Owing to a mutiny on bc^d. 
Mark Temple nncl |ome others nr/ fumed adrift from 
their ship, .and the book deals with their numerous 


Knight of the irhi/r Crow, a story of the siege of 
Kho^; and The Tiger of hiyyore, in which Tlp(>oo 
.Sjihib figures. (Btiickic and Son. ys. 6d. each.) 


/dvvntures after (hoy arc picked up by *n American 
schooner. • 


The Great Airship. By Captain F. S. Brercton. 
(Bbckic and .Son. 5s.) Tells how nn airship more 
wonderful than any Zeppelin goes a trip round the 
world and its startling adventures. 

Xing of Renlt’igh. By Cuptain Brereton. (Part, 
rldge.^ 6s.) A capital school story, one of the great in. 
cidents being a plot to set the school on fire, the hero 
being wrongfully accused of the crime. One of the 
<boys is a good-humoured young Frenchman. 

ffnder Wolfe's Flag. By Roland Walker. (Part- 
ridge. 2$.) The boyish heroes lived in the eighteenth 
century when Dame schools were in fashion, and 
went loccr on to Canada, partaking :n thr famous 
6ght on the Plains of Abraham. 

Under fNe Sfangled Banner. By Captain F. S. 
Brereton. (Blackie and Son. 3s. 6d.) A stirring 
tale of the SpaniKh-AmerIcan War and the doings of 
the hero in Cuba. • 

When East Meets West. By Percy F. Wcslerman. 
(Blackie and Son. 3s. 6d.) An exciting story of the 
Invasion of Europe by Japan and China and the 
means taken to defeat them. 

With Bandit and Turk, By Tocn Bevan. (Pgru 
ridge^ as. 6d.) A story fcf boys of to^t^l Interest, 
in which*! young Englishman In Butgsria*oo busi¬ 
ness faiis to get away before.the Balkan War. His 


STORIES FOR GIRLS. 

The (itrl who Lost Things. By Lena Syack. 
(ParBidge. as. 6d.) *rhe things Rachael lost were 
her motlirr. father, and school friends, but the Insi 
hapt^ncM t.amo bock to her after moirt Incerestlpg 
adventures. 

Bcscrfiaiy the lUhcl, By Dorothea Moore. (Part* 
ridge. 5S-) Kosemary was the motherless daughter 
of u great Mriist. and u^m her father's death is sent 
In her gu.irdian to school. Not unnaturally, she 
thinks ihat*gijardUn a " beast.*' but in the courso ol 
the story, which has a great many adventures In It, 
including capture by brigands, Khe loams to chahge 
her opinion. 

The Youngest Girl in the Fifth. By Angela Brarit. 
(Bkickic and Hon. 3s. 6d.) A good school story for 
girls, telling of the troubles of Gwen finecovne, who, 
alrhou0i removed into the Fifth tv hen much younger 
than Iter classmates, and therefore disliked, manages 
to become one of the most popular girls in the school. 

Sora. the Girl Guide.. By A. M. Irving. (Part¬ 
ridge. 2s. 6d.) A schoolgirl story, showing the use 
and value of the Girls* Guide movement. * * 

CouriM ficttv. By Geraldine Mockler. (Nelson. 
3s. 6d.) \ cousin, luiving brought up ihrc# girls'Ifl 
luxury, dies without having made aw provision fo< 
them, and all her possi^ssioRs go to Cousin BeC^,' * 
girl who 15 leaching for a living. She u'attts to share^i 
but their pride .*v)d hatred preverit for a long thtia 
the happiness of the quartette. ' ; 

A Girl of Cahfay. By J^^thorlne 'i'yithn. (dU^ii^ 
and Son. 3$. 6d.) The much-loved daughter 
couple whose work is in India is sent to an old mM 
grandfather. Bertha hr^es to reconcile him to logg 
parents, who are in disgrace, and her nrany trouble* 
and disapopintment^and final success are well toTd.’; 

The Blory of Flarance Nigkfitigolc. By AAiHti 
Mdtheaon. (Nelson. 31. M.) This blograpbf 
deals chiefly with the early life of MMs Nlghtinggic 


and her 4Mmean labour* 
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T^te J^yoUy ej Dtiter Uopt. By Bessie Mordianf. 
^Blnckie ond 'Sim, 39 . 6d.) A tint story 0 / the 
odtentures of wo girls left to look after a faun in 
the wilJs of BriiUh Columbia. 

The J.emier of the i^ower School. By Angela 
Brazil. (Rlackle and Son. is. 6d.) A splendid 
SM'hool story Tor girls of the chnr.gec a little girl, half- 
colonial, hall-Amor Icon, brought about in on English 
school. 

7*^0 * Oouj;hivr tif the Manor. Hy ^atharim* 
Tynan. (Blarku* and Son. 6s.) A little girl of 
seven is iulopud l>y the .lady of the manor and 
brouglit Xj|i in n lovely oirl house in the country. 
When her friend drnl die innnor passed to another 
branrli of (he ffinnly and S.nlly went with If. 

77ic AihwnturoHx Nreetr. Bv Be^jsie Mofchanl. 
(ninckif iind Son. as. 6<l.) A good storv of the 
advenfunh of jM v<*n chHdren who w^nt oot alone 
(n New Snuih Wnles in se'irrh of their father. 

Thi' GirVx Budget (Nelson,* js. (id.) is the second 
iSKur of n delightful eolirrflon of storlea for girls hy 
wrliers tvf fame. 

SUITABLE FOR YOUNGER BOYS 

OR GIRLS. 

CouiUlx ill By TheoHorn Wilscn Wilson., 

(Bfnrkie and Son. 2 h. 6d.) ‘fhe Rtory of five 
children who spent an exvifing fortnight camping ooi 
in We»Cmorland with their aunt. 

< Tho Ford.f of Hilton fMgley, by Maude T.eeann 
(Blackie and Son, 5 B.), tefls of the romps ond 
adventures of three families>-rou 9 ins^who lived at 
Hilton Langley. * 

B'ef Afagic. by K. Nr sliit ^T. Werner I uric, 6«.), 
19 XI charmingly illustrated tdory in which three ehlU 
dron.nnd a mermaid princess have 90 me^astonishing 
magical ndventures. 

The ift the Hy Kenneth Grah.ime. 

:(Methuen. 79 . 6 d. nvc.1 A delicious fable in winch 
the MoW, H;tdger, R^r and load wander m the 
world diBcoursing wisdom. 1 ‘he unique pirhirc ol 
the Rat leading the huge grey horse is hut one of iht* 
clever illustrations of Paul Bmnsoni. 

The King’s Knight. By C«. I. Whhham. 
.(BJqckie .ind Son. 2 s. 6d.) A story, for children of 
to twelve, of the doings of three children 
who lived in a northern casdie during a tk^er raid 
in the reign of Fdw.ard 111. 

Holidays at Waverlea. — Hy Jennie Chappell. 
(Blaekie and Son. 25 .) A good story for children of 
eight lo twelve bf tho fun and pranks of a little boy 
and his sister during a holiday in the country*. 

The I.itllr Grey Peithr, by Newman Harding 
^ Blackie* and Son, 2 S.), in which Sonso and Sansn 
have some Ira (Be with gnomes an^ imps. 

Thc^Hunggrian Fairy Rook, Hy Nandor Pogany. 
^Dtustrati'd by Willie Pogn^y. (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 
This collection of Hungarian folk-lore.is in some 
/ben^esj^ picture of the earlier life of the chivalrous 
amltf^aglnAtivc KungirUn folk. The tales are 
nioff, and arc supposed to be based on historical 
factv 10 neturally fighting plays a Wry It^ge part in 
thofnr They ere unique in many ways, .but are not 
without a flavour of the fairy stories so well known 
1s> Ihe childre^. The illustrations are .as oHgipal as 
•the sK»rii*s. ^ 


INSTRUCTIVE GIFT BOOKS, 

Pioneers in Tropicof America. By Sin Harry 
Johnston. (Blaokie. 6 $.) This, like Pioneers in 
SoNtb Africa, published by the same Urm, is one of 
a series of *' real advent unfs in which the daring 
and heroism of white men, and sometimes white 
womeo, stand Aut clearly xigainst backgrounds of 
unfamilidr landscapes peopled by savage tribes and 
beasts, and so on. In deAcrihing the incidents the 
aim has hern tu give some Idea of the scenery, 
animals, and v(>geiation of the new lands through 
which the pioneers passed. The scientific names of 
(he plants or animals is given so that the reader may 
Ivive to search further to find out the exact type 
.alluded lo. So f.ar as Is possible the unvarnished 
trulh U told. Drake, for r.xample, is nanu^ plninly 
as cruel ;ind most ^ertainly plr.aficnl. 

PfOnerr^ of South Africa dcstribos the first white 
settlers and what th(7 vow, the Portuguese, the 
Dutch; the: journeys of Patter*<on und the missionary 
pioneiTS, l.ivlngslonc In particular. 

Heroes of Furopeav Sativns, l»y A. Hope 
Moncriefl fUhekic, 2S. 6d.). starts witli the Greeks 
and •Trojaiu, and (^nds wi«h NnjKilvon and Wel¬ 
lington. 

The Sailors whom Schou Led. Bv Pdw.arcl 
Fraser. (Methuen and Co., Ltd. 5s.) Tne sloryiof 
Nelson's figlils told brgclv from leltbri or dinrles of 
men who either fought or witni'ssed the events. 

ironder* of Transport. By CjtII Hall. (Blackie 
and Son. 3s. 6d.) A very interesting book ^ving an 
•account of lh<* wonderful growth of the means of 
irm^port. * 

• Things to ^fake. By Archibald Willianxs. (Nelson 
ana Sons. 3s. 6d.) A most useful .and interesting 
book showing bof^ how to nitke ail m:mncr of 
tilings with the aid of simple I00U. 

* ♦ • 

FOR THE BAIRNS. 

MKS.SRS, Nxt.son's one-shilling large print books of 
TbomoA the Rhymer. Robin Hood. Dick Whining- 
ion. and The Pixies of Pensanee are c.'ipital. 

AiVjfiNKtt'a have also (iny j Musi rated shilling books. 
They are Mothors*, Auntim*, Gronnic-s’ and N^irsics’ 
Riivmc Book^, such as Pal^Cahe, See-Sow, etc. 

MK.viic$. IJucKie'S Annuaf (3s. 6d.) is as good a» 
ever, and thdr is. Cd. books will delight the yca^ng 
ono«, for they arc Informative as well ns amusing, 
such as Afy Book About ike Fi>\t Office, or (be Kew 
Testament .and Old Testament Stories. The pic¬ 
tured Rhymes of Three Playful Puppies (2s. 6d.), A 
Cat Alphahei: My Hook of Pussies (fid.), are but a 
few of the picture books, with^ large print rhymes, 
which this firm issues. 

Strap's PuuuSHtNc* Hou&B (Bank Buildings, 
Kingsway, W.C.). ns usual, m.ikes an offer of n 
very nttracTive nature relating to inexpensive gifts 
for children, not only for Christmas, but also for 
sucli occasions as birthdays, etc. In an advertise 
ment on another page particulars are given, end to 
that announcement we refer our readers. A pnat- 
card addressed to the firm will bring along an Infor¬ 
mal ive circulfir (le.iliug with thin offer. 



OTHER ^OOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


At ItoioRAiy ICotift. W. .net 

fltadUt Ift lf»w TwtABnt m«cb(. Pcv. H. K. 
( unningliam ; fewooi lad ChrtftUdIty, P. V. 
Hcvan: StadM Ia CbrltfAn Trat^ Kcv. H. H. 

Macldcitoah ....e^cb 

Broftd Cboreb. J. K. (SttiiJeikC 

Chmti&n Mnvfinciil) .(Methuea) tirL 

Whiolk Mipto Y« An. A. H.W.(Stock) n«t 

The Hsndiaf ol Lite. D. Kur(utO...(AUepm) net 
taokrilte iMmoni, itcv. J. M. Ncak 

(AUefMon) oet 

Of flpirilitiB, ato. Hon. J. U. Harrbi net 

Vb9 Lui CkitpaL F. Ltevingtori.(GriflitLii) net 

Ap Quwt of th« SpirlL O. Su^hbui* (Clnislier) net 
tteppifit BtoiM to Spintoil Benlth. (w. ]. ColviUe 

Vtywer nk. To.) 

Life of Bleued Beory Snso. T. H Knox 

(Power Bk. Co.) net 
The Ohrlititn Htll. H. D. UrniiKr 
* (Prwkvr Die. Co.) nel 

Mti. BeetDi ftnd the PmeDi OrWi. E. T>vy 

(Ifryuixxl'SniUh) net 
Modem RttiooAlifitt. Cnnon Henry l.rwis 

(Ilcywood-Suiith) net 
Miecellnnet ISrvigelien. IL A. Abbott 

• (('ftmbs. llniv. I'rrw) net 

5ew Teeteme&t In Modem Bpeeeb. K. F. Wey* 

niQ\il)i.(i'Urke) nrt 

Ohroniole of the AroAPlihopf of OaDterbvry. A. )L 

McKiHinin .(Clarke) net 

Soiilh end tbe Oharcta. H. H. Beattys 

(Lfexider A StoiiBhton) iH't 
Under the Bedeeaung Sgii. H. 

(HiRldrr A Stoui(litun) itrl 
A Little Book ol Hebrew Wiidoa 

(UcxlOrr A Stoughton) nrt 
Spirltnel AoaghU. if. Brown. K.L.S. 

^ (I’owi’t Bk. Co.) 

• TRAVEL AND SCIENO: 

Ae Coo^nert of the Beeert. W. Muolonekl 

(lAoric) oct 

The Horthtfo See, J. C. Taylor ...(Mather) net 
A Winter in Indie. A. B. Sikhs 

(Staolcv t'aul) ai'i 
Acrou the Berrier. K. A. Tkilla^ (K<iean Paul) net 
BeUwty^Bofflenee. }. Scott (Hodder & SiougMou) 

The Beelm of Netore. H. R. Mill .(Marrev) 

Wtdidere of Lend end Set. C. K. Bc^nson 

* (Ovwell A Co.) n»'t 
My Odmel Bide from 8m to Moont SlneL A. w. 

Sutton .(Dennett) net 

Wlielw Telegrephy end Tetephony. c. R. Cibeoo 

(Seelev, Service) 

The Becent Berobtion in Or«ea Boildiv. G. L. 

Miller . .(Charles Francis Fives) 

nenttef in Ugende. H. H. Huntio*. IX.D. 

* (LoagmauR) net 

Ae Soekei ol Son^e. G. A. Bouieoger 

* (Methuen) 

HISTORY, POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY. * 

Ae Itetft of the lodel ProUMi. R. Higgs 

(Dover Printing Co.) net 
Ibe Deocete of Deoworeer. T. Mackey 

(Hurray) net 

The Teilfl Beform Mirege. W. R, Dowdlng 

* (Idetbuen) n^ 

The Bfleeti of Teotocy SyiteaL A, Clerke 

(I. Dent A Soq) net 


i/fi 




6 /o 

1/6 


3 / 6 * 

S/o 

4/0 


It/'* 

i*;f> 

4 M 

tfi> 

7 f 6 

ih> 


* 

i/r» 


7/C 

T/o 


6/0 

.tjf> 

5/0 


•>!? 

15/0 


5/0 

lo/6 

<*/o 


e/ft 

6/0 

3/6 

I/O 


Teer Book of Soeiel Progrew, 1018 - 14 . .. (N<‘In m) iu> t j /o ' *: 
The iMttd. Vo). 1 ., Rural 

(I Codder A Stonglitnn) jv| t /Oi *' 
li UlHet Bightt Hf an IfiKhmnn...(Murray) nrt 5/6 . 

Letter to be Bight Bon. 3 . Bana<.M.P. J.T, Dodd 

(Murray) 0/6 

Oeae for Oo^Bdooetion. C. ('rant > ' * 

(G. Klchaids) nrt t/o 

Qni^i to the Mentel Defldeney Aet, 1918 . 1 i>hn A 

S. Wonnald . (Kijig & f o.) ift*! j/o 

The Indoetriel Unrest end the Living Wage. IR v. 

W. Temjdc ..(Kuig A Co>) net 2/0 

The QoTenunent nf Men. (L S. Bn tt * 

• (King A Co.) nrL }l<> 

Oor English Lend Huddle. F. I'm \ 

• (Kin^ A <\>.) lift 2M 

The World of Uboor. K. ( ole 

(Bril A Sun) net s/o 
Bhreeocrette Oovammeot. B. ITooxhtun 

(iGug A i'o.) nut ,1/6 
Smell Femiky SyvteiD. C. V. 1 )jy« 1 alo (FitMd) nrt 1/0 
Bevtdnttoiiery Syndioelitm. j. a. Eatny 

, (King A Co.) not ;/6 

Hw Btttieat Age. H. Kaufman 

, • (HiR]<lrr A Stoughton) not 3/0 

Bbfore I Wed, or Yoosg Men end Merriege. Sir T. 

Cloi^ston...(Co««: 11) not a /6 

Whet e Boy Ibotrid Know. l>r. . 1. Schofn' id an< l 

Dr- V. V, J.-wkNon ..(Cewiell) net a/6 

Lite end Ite Beginnhigi. I>r. II. Wrld» 

(CaMemnet a/6 

StetisUiB. Sir R. GilTfn .(Macmillan) net ra/o 

Erolotioo of irew Jem. j 11. Longford 

(Cnmh. Unlv, P’t*^*) net 1 /n 

Mecealey'i Hiitocy of Englend ^'o 1 . L. Lord 

Mnranhv.(.Macmlllon) net io/<l 

Borne of the fflgrioi end Mertyte. IL K. Doikei 

(Mncmillan) iivt J3/<) 
Eobee^ecre esd the Woman He Lov^ H.Ficlsch- • 

minn.(long) net i3/6 

The Ogoqmore ol Pem. H. M. GUU rt (l^ng) net 
Behind the Teil et be Bneweti Court Omnt P. 

Vnwii .(CjiRsolI) nut r6/o 

England tn the lAtet Middle Agen K. Vickers 

(Mctliurn) rn t 10/6 

8. Bemardiao of Siena. <t 1 *'. Ifovrll 

(Metlunm) net lo/rt 

The Occopyfu Ovnenbip of Lanl B. ToMo*' 

machc .(XTunuy) uet , 3/6 ^ 

The Story of Tnuta. M. K. Mir^i :> 

(t cJUiw* C. Tyjx*) net ifo 
Greek loporiallim. \V. S. I'erKusun 

(C 4 >nKtablf) nvt S/6 ‘ 

Some Main IsRee. G. W. Slccies (Ctui^ian) net 3/6 
Turkey b Agony. P> l.<iti ...{AfricanTimi's) net 3/6 . *• 
Women 0! be (teS end Cloister. R. R. Whoc Ifr . 

• (Methuf n) ret 5 /o 

England Sinoe Waterloo. J. A. U. Marriott’ • 

/ (Methuen) net ro/fl*; .*^ 

The (kueens of ^kvegon. E. I.. Miron 

(Stanley Paxil) net 16/0 - 1 ? 
Indian Bittorioe) Stodiee. M. G. Kawliuson 

(Longmans) net 4/6 . 6 ', 
In the Bend <d Canada. W. Wood (Briggs) 

Ihe Shadow 81 OtomweE. V-* 

. (SttKkwi'll) 6rti V? 
ToryteOL K. G. Knl.)uig ..(!kn)m‘l 3/6 ' v 

Oeaeg Ein Terae of be Loot Legion. <L 

Ham i] eor. himw tv .(I-eufIc) nut jig /6 • 























EIbc% Oevanauat R. K. CreU 0 A.M(L 4 Uxk) oct tfo 
TIm Vmf Lmcw Auul. A. H. Bor« 

. IPyne .tMttiT»y)iftt 5/0 

GEXERAL UTERATORE AND EDUCATION ' 

Diati toff tht G. Cbmplio.(Clftrke) net* 4/6 

. 0 »Cgn B«c»« ftSA Hlf Olnl^ C. K. Shorter 
' (Iloddcf A'Stxnjghtoe) set 7/6 

Thi RmubM ol to PotC A. U. Broedky 

tad W. Jcrrolc) .(Stanley Paul) net 10/6 

InlHfttiQC toto Lilantua. E. Faqoet . * 

(Willuma, Nofgate) net t/6 
Th» Ptatt q! Wftkaflald. O. Goldsmith 

{WiUiams. Norffatc) a/o 
PrO0 DriBaf. Uy*Tbken (WUUams, Noqpsto) net l/o 
BlTMiu uiA Docwhafc V. Hraodoa (f^urk) net 3/6 
fhocBM Wmmx. By B. Sands and* 

Hermann I^a . (Mivniiianl net 7/6 

LottHfr*! Hamit. E. V. l.ucas.(Ueihui r.) c/o 

ot luUtb UMm to 

UalwNtr. Sir S. Lre.(Smith. Elder) net ifo 

How to Baad thaksspeara. t stalker 

• (Hodikr d St 4 MKhtonl ih 

(HoiusolLord AilradDotwlak W.S. Brown 

(UcOuixii ft Son) net 1 /o 
Ooldwto Imllh (Hit tdto and Opiuou}. A. Ilaur- 

tain.(tAQrte) oct tS/o 

FoUm*. W. H. Davks .(Hathews) net tf6 

Irfab Foam. K. Tynan (Sidrwick ft Jacksom 3/6 

■ora Aboot Shakaapoar# ranrtoi* H l«aW * 

<BcU} net t/6 

■ratanorl. oto. E. P. CulvcrweU.(Belt) net 3/6 

What is Bdaoattoaf S. Leathcn.(Bell) net 2/6 

Fraottoal fpooeb Cdtsre. A. C. Cox (Holland) net 1/0 

BockitoBead ....(Longmans) 0/6 

JaM Autofi. F. W. Cornish.(MacmiUan) net 2/u 

V Tbs Iteehast ol Tanico. A. Burleigh (Orccnins) 6/0 
. Boars asd Vanoe ol Bbefla. M. Dnake 

* (Burns ft Oates) net 2I6. 
^ Blosaoms ftoa a fapaaosa Gardao. M. Frafllloaa 

(Hcmrcaann) net 5/0 
AphMdlta aad Otbor Foams. ]. Ilekton 

(HeiAunaao) net $/o 

Oompnioaship. A. Warren.(Long) net tfO 

Airs ot the Ra^. 1 . G. Hi^lins .........(Long) net s/6 

. ■oaolocoos. K. Middleton .(Uuwio) net $/o 

('■ Works ot Taafiyion. 1 Tel lam. l.otd Tennytoo 

(MacmiiUn) net to/6 

UtorFoaau. E. Hickey .(Kichards) net 1/6 

Dafloifl Plslds. J. Maw’fiekl.(HHnrmaiui) net 3/6 


FICTION 

].' tkilasWftfiMw (Chapman ft Han) net 

BBUoek.E.L. Bm olOaifllhat . (Wuny) 

Cahie, E. (tcidleylnet 

Cowper.£.E. Md a dosroC ...(S.P.C.K.) 

Coron e t Tho VntoOOl dl«tba Pool.(L<Ag) 

Foid.S. Htolka .f..(Long) 

Fkndag, N. Bpate that Brood........<I.ong) 

George. A. Iba Onad Mgasar.(^<oag) net 

Gikkepy. C. A. GoiaovoTi.(S.P.C.K.) 

Graham, W. As Fit od OorrapOOB (Paul) 

Hodder. R. At Famplro .(rUtier) 6/0 

Lu^aa. L.. aod R. Canthooy. A ■assato trOB 

■sn .(Greening) net i/o 

Prospfr, J. Aa Mnnnmia Apart ...(Heisemann) 6/0 
Symons, A. Ao Kaaeo ol Hmli 

(Heinemnno) net $/o 
StrinUberg, A. As Orowth ol a lool * 

(Hcinecnann) net 3/6 

TtppeU, Mf. H. Btooe Qiri . (Long) 6/0 

Theobald. M. B. AolHsstagOoddW ...(Bell) net 3 l« 
Wynne. M. Ao Boorot ol Iko ZoaaBa...(Oreomog) 6/0 
Yanlley. M. ftocaase .(Paul) 6/n 

MISCELLANEOUS 

"Bow to Win at Aaetton Srtdgo. Cut Caveedish 

(Laurie) net s/6 

First Stops to GoUoottag. G. U. Vallok 

(Laurie) not h^/o 

■cnalttof. B. J. Solano .(Murray) net. 1/0 

The Trakdag ol aa infantry Oo. Mtoor E. Kirk> 

l>atrick.(Gale ft Poldcn) not 916 

Ae Hmanri pt iliw ol EngUrt) Wobkl. W. L. 

Blcaee . (Kutt) net 3/6 

Plato Haa lad His Will. A. Bennett 

(Hoddcf ft Stoughton) net 2/6 
Bo«t FanoBs tod tkoir Itory. A. w. 

Ciapbam dhd W. H. Godhw 
• (Technical journal) 

■atrieototka Diraolory .(32 Urd Lion Sq.) net i/o 

Art tomato. M.t)ieuUlc»y .^einemann) net 6/0 

A Tlsioa ol BaooacOamoftt. E. McQueen Gray 

* ^Hethurn) net s/6 

Aagurioa. L. Binyon.(Hdormann) net 3/6 

Oat ol the Daap. Eflie ik Bathe.(Fowkr) net s/6 

Nelson's 1/0 Foreign Series comprises: 
Oio4*lCan» Hdrits DUn l^dat. la Crtosos d« 
Chmtos. Jaaiilta La lftrfa.*l4 Bonaaaa flan 
Polpklo. Booora de Balao. 


Nov. 4. Korlk Cork: Mr. J. Gniney 
(b'lV) returned baop))osed in 
^ ptate ul tlie late Mr. P. Guiney 
(I.N.). • 

J. kimukugro . Owing to the vacancy 
caused hy the prouwtuift ol 
Mr. Ure (L.) to the Scottish 
benrh a t)y*e1ortlon was held. 
Busult: 

Mr. J,W. Prah (I- ) 

Mr, J. Kidd (U) 






5 .^ 


'e T.ihewansjivHy 


•511 


BYE-ELECTIONS. 

L Reading : Owing to the vacancy 
caused by the promotion ol Sir 
^ufus Isaacs (L.) to the olEee 
of Lord Chief Jnstscc a by* 
eketiOD wu held. Result: 

5.^44 
4 .ot 3 
1,063 


Captain L. WIson (V). 
Mr. G. P. Gooch (L.) 
Mr. J. O. Batkr (Soc.) 


Unionist majmty over 
Uboral..« ...i.ttt 


ti. Keigiuey : Owing to his appotot- 
ment aa Solicitor-General, Sir 
S. Buckaastor (L.) sought 
re-elpctioa witfa the following 
result: 

* Sir S. Buckmaster (L.) ..t A'7S^ 
Lord LaacoUaa (U.) • ... 3.83^ 

Mr. W. Bland ^b.) .... 


liberal malority over . 
Ualoniit t»» •••' 878* 
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HOME APFAUS. SOCIAL AND POUTKAL. 
AgrlcBltaiii LiM: 

The Evolution of the English Land System, hf 
J. A. R. Marriott, Fortnightly Rev,*' Dec. 

The Teaurei relating toSnoaU Holdings, by j. 

Greig, ** British Rev.*'Dec. 

A Minimum Wage for ^riculturc, by X. C. Pigou, 
** Nineteenth Cent,** Dee. 


IlLtreatment of Prisoners anti Wounded in. Wari 
*' Deotsrhe Rev,'' Nov. 

Care of the Wounded In War. bv Dr. G. Koetlng, 
•' Deutsche Rev,'* Nov. 

Africa:* 

The Neutralisation^ gf Africn. by K. Dove, 
“ Deutsche Rev,'* Nov. 

The South African Union, by H. Grimm. 
** Preussisrl^e Jahrbucher,** S/yv. 

Araieali: * * 

Sidelights on the Armenian Question, by Kcv. 
Harold Buxton. **Conlrmp. Kev.** Dec. • 

Russians in .Armcniu. by Noel l|uMon. " Nine- 
* teenth Cent.'* Dec. » , 

Valkan'StaUs, &c. .(sec alw Koumnnio. Srrvln.hml 
Turkey) •. ' 

The. NriM Balkon Veninsula, by K. Fren)n“l, 
Deutsche Rundschau." Nov. 

I'he New CompUcationsi by Commander tie 
Xhomasson. " (^estioni Diplomaligucs," Nov. i, 
Bulgaria and Her Traducers, hy U. hf. WallU. 

“ NineicenlliCeni." l)oi\ 

Fraaa: 

Tlw Riidir.'il Parl.v and I he Congress ut Pau, by 
R. dc Royer Munl^giic, " COrrespondant," 
Nov. lo. « 

iXc French Budget and Puhlic Opinion, hy F. 
Hrous«, " La Revue," Nov. j.s. 

The Kinanrial Abyss and the FiKeol Peril, hy K, 
l.nvolWe, " Com spondani,** Nov. lo. 

India: 

Indian Unrest and Its Treatment by Government, 
by Sir Hr dry T. Prmsep, " Nineteenth Cent," 
Dec. 

Holy: 

The General Sections in llaly, by Thom.is Okey, 
" Contemp. 'Rev,** Dee. 

Miboaedaslsa (see also Turkey): 

The Future of Islam, by F. Murv. " l,.t Revue," 
Nov. t. 

Renaasla: 

The Development of Roumania under King 
Charles and the Balkan War. by D. A. Sturdza, 
" Deutsche Rev." Nov, 

The Reign of Charles I., by C. Radulescu-Motru, 
" Rev. de Paris," No\‘. i. 

RbssUbs in Armeoia. bv Noel Buxton, " Nlneleenih 
Cent." Dei . 

5er>ia: 

The New Servia. by G- tiravier, " Rev. de Pafls." 
Nov. 15. 

Turkey: ^ 

The Rcnaissnnre of Turkey, by A. Gervais, 
" Nouv^^lle Rev." Nov. i. 


The DemaAd for Universal Service, by HUnire 
Belloc, Foftnightiy Rev." Dec. 

Soldiers at Twenty in France, by V, Dcbay, ** Nou* 
veils Rev," Nov. 1. 

The New Organisation of the French Army, by .A. 
Touny, " Nouvelle Rev," Nov. 15.^ 

HAiiiug Prakleas: 

The Daily Migrant, " Ungllshwomap." IVc. 

Food Supply: 

National Granaries, by Joseph, “ HriiKh Rev." 

The Fallacy of an Imperial Food Suppiv. I»v J. D. 
• • Whelpley, '* Fortnighily Rev." Dec. ' 
laiuraoee, NatloaiJ: 

The Duly of Sickness Insurunce of Home Workers 
in Germany according to the Recent U'tw, by If.' 
Mattutat, " SozIfllUiische Munatshefi**," Nov. 13. 

Ireland: 

The Trish ICnigmi), by the Earl of Dunraven and 
Others. " Nineteenth Cent." Dec. 

An A^at to ihe Cmwn, " Fortnightly Rev." Dec. 

The Constitutional Crisis, by J. A. Murr.iy Mac¬ 
donald. " Contemp. Rev,*' I'itf. 

The Conciliation of Ulster, by an Outsider, " Fort* 
nightly Rev." Dec. , • 

Home Rule and Irish AdniinUtrallon, bv H. dc R. 
Walker, " Contemp. Rev," Det . 

^houl<f the Unionist Parly ('oinpromiw on Home 
. Rule? by W. G, Howar<l Grltlcn, " Fortnightly 
• Rev," Dec. . • 

James Ijtrkin and the Nationalist Pnriy. by J M. 

* Hone. "Contemp. Rev." De^-. 

Labaar: 

The Future Relation of Capital and Ijibour, by 
John B, C. Kemhaw, " Fortnightly Rev," 1>ec. 
Navies: 

Are Nav^ Estunales of ^£50,000.000 justified? by 
Excubitor, " Fortnightly Rev,” Dec. 

Naval Supremacy, by T.ionel Jrxlcy, " English 
Kev." Dec. 

The American N.’tvy, " Correspomlant,** Nov. 10. 

Weneo: 

The Present Position of Woman Suffrage, by Philip 
Snowden, " Englishwoman," Dec. 

Abdication, bv Mn. Frederic Harrison, " Nine¬ 
teenth Centi'* Dec. 

The Prospects of Women as Brainworkers, by 
Mra* W. L. Courtney, " Nineteenth Cent," I>e. 

Woman Suffrage In the United Xtates, by J. O. f. 
Bland, " Nineteenth Cent,** Dec. 

. COLONIAL AND FORBiaN. 
feace JHaruafit, Ae.: 

^Th« PoHey of an Internationa] Understanding, 
" Deutfcha Rev." flov. ^ 

' Chivalry In W»r, by I.leut.-Gen. Liizmtfnn, 

“ Dwtache Rev." Not. 


With the Decco^ber Issue of HoSy’s 
n century of %*olurT«s is completed. It started. 
in i860, and its Brst proprietors were Bally 
Brothers, of Cornhill. In 1889 
passed Into the hagds of Messrs. Vinton and 
Co., who dlttj oot alter the geo^l Unek laid '1’ 
down by its founders, excepting lo enlarge Its: 
scope. The presenb number contain* a very 
fine porttAiL^' <^iord Ludlow. 
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VTHE EVOLUTION OF 



MAKING. 


I I ■ - > 

4 

By DALE TRITTON. 

» 4 

T Hn*ninking of a home is an event. Skill and ingenuity are taxed to their utmos 
Our more remote ancestors did it in the utilization of space. Even Villadom 
with great love, much ^Tninbling, the most o6durate!y orthodox, is clearlng^t: 
but a common«sen!M which gave room, dismdhlling its windows, and learning 
character ;ind charm to everything to put utility before parade. Some womet 
they made. Our nearer relatives, spoilt by have actually dared to do away with drawing 
the proclivities of civilised life, made home.\ rooms, and have substituted music rooms 
which were sadly tainted with pretentious- studios and common rooms Instead. Already 
nesH. Houses, big and little,, took on an there is no longer one type of arrangemen 
aw'ful uniformity, One and all cepied the for every kind of home. ^ 

same stylo of decoration. This may be partly beca/lse circumstances 

To-day we are thoroughly self-conscious; have forced us into all sorts of different 
' that is to say, wc are not primitive enough grooves, each one requiring to be lived in in 
to furnish merely vijih the simple object of. ^ different way. Or another reason for our 
being eomfottabie and soffi, and yet are tdo ^greater individuality is probably that the 
sophisticated to feel it necessary to conform modern worid is so rich, so varied r people 
* to one standard of taste. The population can with limited incomes fiQd themselves catereti 
no longer be divided into nobility and for with increasing succe& every year. A 
peasantry, nor even into lower, middle, and miracle of energy is expressed in the ever- 
upper classes. Wc are miilUfarions lo a widening choice which confronts the modern 


degree, living in tenements, cottages, flats, 
studios, villas, mansions, and " places." 
'And already otir homes begin to show the 
effects of these new* influences. 

According to those people who write books 
on furniture ancf decoration, we are full of 


artistic vice; but at 4 east (t seems that every 
day w^learn to possess more of the courage 
o( our convictions,* of our incomes, and our 
particular methods of gaining a living. If a 
cottage is our domicile we buy cottage fumU 
.lure, and e&deavobr.td preserve the »mple 


atmospf^jre oPthis most, modest of dwelling 
The flat has a treafemaALpHts own. 


home-maker. 

Not a single one of these signs of*the times • 
escapes that establishment which has ^ealt 
with the furnishing of English hofftes for ; 
over two centuries—Waring and Gillow., 
Robert Gillow made fables and chairs for the 
periwigged men and patched end powdered * 
women of the late 17thcentury. In the i8th 
century he and his son were designing furni¬ 
ture for the bucks of that day; «nd Jater we * 
find Thackeray writing: If you have credit*• . 
with Messrs. Gillow you can get mansion^' * 
splendidly monUes and. decorated entirely,^' 
according to your own fancy,** Threc.^, 


X' 


TeE'ETOtOTlON QF'ttoiire-MAkiNG. 




• > ^ 



factoriea an4 si/kes ormagnifi- 
showrooms are Deeded to cope with tb^ 

^ • 

^'demands of aoth century householders. 

* AH this gives Waring and#GiUow an 
interest which too few pi*ople 
rtatisc. One can interpret the whole story 
^ of English life, since Tud<jr days, fmm ll«* 
funutiTrc, draperies, and style's of decoration 
to be found within its walls. And it implU*^ 
\ ’also about as comprehensise a know lodge 
^ of the arts of home-maklng as*it is possible 
to possess. The showrwnns form an enev- 
clopiodia in the life. 

Would you know liow an upper class 
family lived in Stuart times, ot Ihr way they 
kept their ciuthes and food, diinr mnnmx of 
settlpg a dinner-table, the st^rt of beds and 
chairs they tised, the kind of needlew<«rk that 
kept the women busy ? Tlie data is all in 
Hie Waring and Gillow Galleries* Wuuhl 
y<jti like a model of an Eli/ahclhan house, 
corriict in every dr tall, from the j^aved rourl^- 
yard Pn the arrangotnenl of tlie^garden ? The 
• sUidio will make you one, design and colour 


• « 


past centuries. We are not just disooverrO^ . 
the business of weaving, of pottery making, * 
dyeing, colour-printing, and designing. 
Knowledge of all,th.csc arts and haiKlicrafis 
has been mounting up with the years; and 
the fiome-m^ker of t<Miay Is prescued with 
«i <'lir>icp of detail that is fiuwildvring in iis 
variety. The great houses of, business that 
•present the modern world '^Ih Ihp result 
<if its energy,,in .such a whijlcssiie nimbler, 
cannot da less than provide advisers who<will . 
conduct the uninitiated ihrough thi.i wealth 
r^pnidiiction. I n^pcat^ wr arc multifarious 
ourselves, in our mrales of life and soi'.ial 
• standing, hut no more' so*tlmn the choice of 
thpig-sUint may surround us in our homes. 

To choose with discretion is not an wsy 
niaUcr,^ without expert advice. One no 
longer lr<jt$ round lh<^ corner to order a table 
to be made by the village carpenter, h is a 
ca.se of different table.s for different homes, 
diffen*nthume.H.for different incomes, different 
msics for different iciwpcrainents. AH that 
ha.s to be unravelled before a suiisfylng 
< hoice can he made. 


it, and build it in the proportions correctly 
to scale—a miniature h<imc <jf the most 
rmLshed order. Or w ould voii dist'uss I lie 

9 

ilecoration of a flat or cottage tiint is to r\* 
press Ml that is most modern, most coiu- 
fortahlc, and labour-saving? Would you 

* hav^it done for a specified sum, and that a 

very miidcrate one ? Nothing is ea.sier. 
Your tastes, your needs, your income will be 
made of tf|^e first importance by an expert 
who takes the matter in Itand. He is used to 
all the problems, hesitations, and discussions 
which'ari^ wl\^n a house, empty and cheer¬ 
less, is ^Ing made Into a home. * 

* * In a«way this odcupatiun becomes more 
complex every year. We have not only tht 
furniture of our own day to choose*from. 
but that of the wonderfyl Vabinct makers of 


'rherc are some extremely clear-hcatkHJ 

# 

IHH>ple who know exactly what they want and 
M*t al>oiil getting it wiib the utniosl dfspiik:h.: * 
.\s ;i ruh* such happy souls are amateur 
experts in decoration, where (hey are not 
merely pig-hcaded and Ignorant, For such 
there arc nn problems in the making o\ a .• 
home. Hut the ga^ut majr>nty are waverers. 
Tlicir likes and dislikes sway this w'ay and ,, 
that like cornfields in a bcceze. " \Vc kmw '■ 
more or less what wew'ant,” you liear them ’ 
say. It is true that in .such 
half the fa^ination of Turnlshing. U is all ^ 
that is left to us of the slow, groping de-' >: 
liberation of our ancestors which produced'^ 
such iHsiivj rcsblis. Cut this uncertainty, ' 
this gofwiptng state of indvision, must not- 
l)C pctmunvnt. Sooner or lurer rt^honelusion 
nr kifxl. • 


V 
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Any morning or afternoon in the week of mind and purse.. And, more than 
■ jOu may 'come upon people in the Waring one likes to know that one is dealing with an 
and Gillow showrooms indulging in expert, a man of Richard GilJow’s stamp, 

; ^nest cooTcrsation. .l\ is usually a trio who will sejl or not sell with-cheerful con Vio 
^^uaband and wife and salesman. We tion and unfaltering honesty. There is a ' 
hayc all done it; stood first on pne leg and feeling ever at the back of one's mind that 
then on the other amidst a sea of furniture; before making a choice everything possible 
or sat on sofas before easels, looking amar- should be seen^ process which is as. dis- 
ingly critical; and judging the merits of^ trading ns it is interesting. "Show me 
drtf^Ty and colour. It is an enthralling pro- everything first of all, and then for pity's 
cess; one assumes an agony^of mind which sake give me your opinion," is most people's 
is hot really there, because we feel that this attitude of mKid! 

quiet authority in t\ie background, who But buying for the home is a form of 
handles his sub]ect< with such consummate shopping that Is unique. T^rcc-quarters of 
ease, can always be retiedon to give the proper the business must be done wfWn the Aoma, 


hint at the propei moment. He has been 
gleaning information all the time of the k^d 
of thing you need and like, and wjil uke care 
that you do not choose something unsuitaljle 
if he can help It. For it is a rule of the House 
that nothing should be sold to a customer 
. which is not likely " to give satisfaction "in 
^j.the particular case in question.* .\nd this 
liay mean a gentle r^inder that something 
. eqiially effective can be had at a lesser cost,* 
pf the client may be urged to a greater apprc« 
Ration of fine work. 

A good story is told in this connection of 
Richard Gillow, the sun of Robert Gillow', 
:wfip founded the firm in 1695. He was a 
«Vel1^ucated man, and had a 5tistlfiable 
^belief in the .quality of hts goods. A noble¬ 
man called at the warerooms one day to ask 
;|h&price of a table he had fallen in love with. 

Eighty guineas, my lord," was the reply, 
given without hesitation. " It is a devil of a 
price»^' remarkedc his lordship ruefully. 
" But, my lord, it is a devii of a table," said 
Mr. Richard promptly. Aili^hether the old 
arisfocraP*bought th^ piece* of furniture or 

S one feels certain that GiUow'^s keen 
reciation of its merits was extremely 
aitive*. 

• • 

it Is intelligMt salesmanship s.itch as this 
Aiat is so qjedfufto-day. One wants advice, 

understanding 


• itself. If, like snails, we could crawl to 
Oxford Screed with our houses on our backs, . 
then everythingcould be measured and fitted, 
matched and chosen, at the shop itself. This 
is impossible. Therefore '^hc warerooms 
must be brought to the home. 

Quite hal( the success of the Waring and 
Gillow service lies in the fact that this side 
Of the bust ness has been organised with 
special care. Of course, all decoration has 
to be decided upon within the rooms them¬ 
selves, and it is often very silly to buy minor • 
details of furnishing—such as electric light 
fittings, rugs, or sofa cushions—without first 
experimenting with samples in the rooms 
they are intended for. To telephone for an 
expert to come arfd consult with one op one's 
own premises is often a preliminary which 
.saves a wonderful amount of lime ai’td 
trouble. S 

People arc so conscious of Waring and 
Gillow ns H firm dealing whb decorative 
matters of groat magnitude and repute, that 
they often do not realise the attention it is 
also prepared to give Ui liiiJe things. In fact, 
there, is no matter^ however seemingly in¬ 
significant, connected w*ith the fur^nishings, 
decoration, or reno^-atioi) of Che interior of 
houses, that H will not take in hand. 

e ^ 9 I ^ 

There is, perhaps, more romance Cdo- ' 


' ‘OF Hmie-Making. 

netted with furniture than with any other when ^unable to beai 
business commodity. It is—or should b^— in our surroundings 
a lasting thing, and in any c&sc U always ihenj once more. Bu 
reflects the history of its age. Clothes come ing thing we can ne 
nett, since they, too, play an infpbrtant part move always tward 
in expressing the characteristics of their to a growjng, if sub 
period. It'fs a mistake, then, to look upon all design.* If only 
Waring and Gillow, with its age and tradi- ena^gy to move, to 
tions and world-wide influence, as being growth! 


* 0 T Hcme-Haking. • 4^7.1 

when .unable to bear with the disharmony 
in our surroundings any longer, restagea^ 
then) once more. But one curiously interest-* 
ing thing we can never fail to observe—we 
move always towards a greater simplicity, 
to a growing, if subconscious, appreciation 
all design.* If only w'c have the pluck, the 
tn^gy to move, to confess our state of 
growth! • 


merely a shop—a firm of cabinet-makers and* 
decorative artists. There is more of the con¬ 
secutive history of English h^mes within Its 
walls than in the most famous museum. 
The window<urtain department could read 
you a homily on the tendencies of the day 
Tor more light and air and a greater hygienic^ 
simplicity with as much accuracy as a 
learned sociologist! Think of this when 
next you visit its crowded galleries. You will 
bu/ then w^h more self-consciousness, 
realising that your home reflects yourself, 
and that you are part of the history of the 
great century in which you live. 

For one thing is certain : iheu is nothihg 
of more importance than that our homis 
shall*be beautiful»-that is, reposeful, charac¬ 
teristic. The neec^ of this is more than per¬ 
sonal—it is nalionkl; and, even more than 
national, it is racial. In this excessively 
hasty and complex life we are apt to be 
controlled atmospherically. If we live con¬ 
tinually with ugly things, they somehow 
begin to seem right; if in a cirde that con¬ 
siders the very title L'Art Nouveau a pass- 
por^tto true beauty, then by such a standard 
does everything get judged. We are so sur¬ 
rounded to-day by different modes and 
mannerisms that it becomes quite difflcult to 
remain uninfluenced by their wiles. But 
every time we succumb to the merely novel it 
means that our attistic sedsc is being dsawn 
into a Cuf de tac. Sooner or later, a little 
bewildered, we shall grow out of,this faulty 
^taate and have to start again. And some of 
ub * have done this * repeatedly—been en- 
thrilled, convinced, then irritated; and, 

k, * 


ll^is easy, then, tu see the personal im¬ 
portance of right furnishing; how abo\jt Its 
national? and, looking still further afleld, 
its racial urgency ? * 

•« 

English cabinet-makers and decorative 
artists are acknowledged to-day to be the 
flnest in the world. Their influence is 
specially felt all over Europe. Wherever 
Ihe method of furnishing evolves, it shows a 
markefl respect for our domestic, comfort- 
loving tendencies. Even France is slowly 
saccifleing some of -her sense of regalii 
Thq French suon is being superseded b 
the/ more homely English drawing-room 
• Bearooms, on the whole, still wear their 
freo-frou air; but dining-rooms and Ubrarie* 
in ^>ance don*t blush to be, but rather prid( 
chamseives on being, entirely a VAnglaLsc, 
Arid wherever you go—in India, China, 
Germany, New Zealand, Peru, Vancouver, 
South America—Waring and Gillow stanc 
for English decorative art. Any traveliec 
person interested In furniture will conflrR 
this statement. 

. . 

s 

And when we become more alive to th< 
acute sensibility of children, w*e shall giv< 
greater thought to their surroundings, t6 tb 
beauty *of the things .they live with, tq tb 
colours that attract and repulse them, 
we shall treat ugliness 4n their enviVonmeo 
as we nOw *treat infectious illnesses, ‘for W' 
shall realise that only so can we expect th^ 
to grow up with, that ifiMte good faste with 
out which no true culture b |X>ssible. Thi 
is the racial sidq of home-makipg, ' 
almost un^'^tdied. 

>: 
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1.ANGUAGES AND LETTER- 



T H E I^onckm County Council 'have 
arranged a scries of lectures in 
Lrentli ^vhicli will b^gin in January: 
4 be German scn«» commenced October iilh. 
These It'Clufcs arc free lo L.C.C. icacbcrs, 
but a registration fee of one shilling inusv be 
j^nr in with the application, forms for which 
Will^ 1^ supplied by tile Krluc^iiion OIRc'^r, 
L.G.C. Education Oflices, Victoria I'mbank* 
ment, W.C. *'• 

‘The report for ilie exchange of i^liildrcn is 
very gratifying*. The number bf applications 
from SeptcinlH^r, 1912’, to September, )9i3» 
very large. The numlier of exchanges 
arranged was Vixly-scven, the msijority being 
with France. Net e>'cry application cunie 
to a successful issue; sometimes th^ were 
seot too late to he arranged for before the 
holidays, and sometimes (amity reasons pre¬ 
vented the exchange being carrie^«ouf. 
$^ven Qf these exchangees were U>r longer 
j^iods than the holidays and nine families 
Repeated former exchanges, than which no 
hwt satisfactory recommendation c;in l>c 
given. The devoted hon. secretary, Miss 
Batchelor, regrets that English people do 
pbt 'i^rociatc the advantage of this mel^od 
(tfj kqprovemcnl so much as reach \Mid 
CUtHfQns do. She will be glad to send this 
yieii/'h most encouniglng report if a stamped 
fdddBiSied envelope be sent to Bedford Col- 
lig^* Regent's Park, N.VV. 

COMMON At.PHAUBT POU iNDl.Mt l.aXMaiACeS. 

‘ Tlie Rev. J. Knowles, wla^ has worked in 
India for many years, has devoted his later 
days to the endeavour to obtain Government 
in simplifying the Indian educational 
difiiculties by promoting a common alphabbt 
tor Indian languages. Those of us who have 
(cund our English alphabet a bite noire for 
the little ones, w*ill sympathise when they 
anderstand that there are llfty or more differ- 
kind.s of scri^it in India, each requiring 
from five hundred to one thousand ^aborate 
56 hiplicated types to print if. And yet in tlie 
the one hundred and fifty l^guages 
tnd dialects used in India there are only hfty- 
>hred typical elementary sounds requiring 
l^jparate letter?*. A widely signed tnemorial 
betfo sent to the authorities praying for a 
SommUsioh to investigate.* 5 >pq^ will not 
^rmit adotfCrrrfv information, but a most 
"^eresiipg pat^phlet has been prepared and 
^K'dicd by Mr. W. Chrisjio^ vt^fius.ans 
*iw>urnc. A ^ 


ESPERANTO IN HYDE PAI^J 

Dr. Phizicsky has brought his most &i$f> 
cessful series of Esperanto open-air Jectures 4# 
a close until next spring. He ^s givpn five 
hundred speeches during the last three years, 
and many eminent Esperantisls, such as Fdix 
Moschcilcs, Herr Silbcrnik (Dr. Znmenhof*s 
broilH!r-in-].'\w), and H. - Bolingbrokc Mudlc, 
have spoken from his platform. Over twenty 
Espcr.nr. lists of difterent nations have 
addressed large audiences through a transla¬ 
tor, and It may be said that the speakers on 
the Esperanto platform are no longer ciin- 
sidcred to belong to the profession of 
"crank.** It Is probable that the example 
SCI bv Dr. Fhizicskv in Hvdc Park will hr 
^followed in other towns next scn.sun. Mean¬ 
while the town of Plymouth invited him to 
ptt^.s u week-end there, and he spoke in the 
market-places of that low*n and Devonpori 
with such eloquence that ns .a result son^c 
forty members joined the eroup. Opcn-.*ijr 
s|Kaking does not usually ^pcal to our sUiid 
English folk, but Dr. Phizicsky ha.s simply 
litem on to his platform, with the 
result that several have found that, unknown 
IMhemselve^ they possess oratorical powers. 

« Eklexia Lico. 

The hist ntv^ league to hr fornwd is that 
of the clergy arid laity of the Church of Eng¬ 
land, who consider‘that fhd tirpe has arrived- 
to j<«n in ^cing before the* Church some idea 
of tlu: value of Es|>eranto in all which con¬ 
cerns international religious iinm^mcnls. An 
influenti;|f conmvtree ^ clergymen has been 
formed, the lion, .secretary being I lie Rev. 
A. J. Ashley, c/o. A. E. Furst, Esq.» 20, 
Leyland Road, Southport. 

Mirinoa Amo. « 

I have not much space to describe M*'. 
H. A. Luyken's last novel, but it costs bul 
•s., can be obtained from the Rritfsh 
Esperanto Association, 13.^, High Holborn, 
and should not only be bought ^nd read 
because of the pleasure such a hne .novel 
gives, but because the .sryli is so go«xl, with¬ 
out being stilted—Uicre is much infonruiiion. 
about Oriental manncr.s and >hq Rosjprucians 
—^d, better still, because Mr. Cuyken*s 
Christianity 1$ sincere and his book betrays it. 

Business Inen arc finding out the advanbigc 
of Esperanto as an advertising medium. In 1 
our aidvertising pagfts the advertisement of 
the firm of Holden and Co., sanitary 
mukeri, trill be s^a 








